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PREFACE 


This book is a humble offshoot from the great parent stock of the Oxford E^iglisk 
Didionary. Its purpose is to trace, so far as may be possible, the history of 
English proverbs and proverbial phrases in Enghsh use. A very few sayings 
which have won proverbial rank, such as “Procrastination is the thief of time” 
and "Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” are of definitely literary origin. 
These can be accurately dated. But the great mass, in most cases, cannot be 
dated with anj' precision. Many are translated from or based upon Greek or 
Latin originals; many have been borrowed, undergoing changes in the process, 
from those of other countries. 

In a few score cases, classical originals and parallels, carefully referenced, 
have been inserted, in square brackets, before the other references; but no attempt 
has been made to do this exhaustively. 

It is obvious that a proverb or proverbial phrase, a crystallised summary of 
popular wisdom or fancy, is likely, or, indeed certain, to have been long current 
in popular speech before it could make any appearance in hterature, or even in 
collections of such lore. Consequently, the historical method of treatment can 
only give an approximation to accuracy. But I venture to think that the method 
adopted in this book is sound ; and that the results obtained are worth the eight 
or nine years’ labour that its preparation has involved. 

Like the great Oxford work, if one may compare small things TOth great, 
this book is based upon the independent collection of material. During the 
leisure of about seven years I made ray Collections direct from original sources, 
as detailed in later paragraphs. Until these collections were as complete as 
I could make them, I refrained from consulting the Oxford Dictionary. When, 
as the actual ^vriting of my Dictionary was in progress, I referred to that 
monumental work, I found that in a few cases examples which I had collected 
had alread5' been used therein. These I have not marked, as they were the 
fruits of my o^vn labour, but a small number of other references which I have 
taken direct from the Oxford Dictio 7 iary, are carefully marked ( 0 .). 

The principal early collections of proverbs and proverbial phrases are Taverner's 
Proiierhes orAdagies oat of Erasmus, 1539 ; Heywood’s Proverbs, 1546, and Epigrams, 
1562 ; Florio’s First Fruites, 1578, and Second Frutes, 1591 ; a munber in Camden's 
Remains, 1605; Draxe’s Bibliotheca Scholastica histructissima, 1633; Clarke’s 
Parccmiologia Anglo-Latma, 1639; George Herbert’s Jacida Prudentum, 1640, 
and second edition, 1651; Howell's Proverbs, 1659; Ray’s Proverbs, 1670, second 
edition 167S, third 1737, fourth 1768 and fifth 1813; Walker’s Parccmiologia, 
1672 ; and Fuller’s Gnomologia, 1732. 

The whole of Ray’s collections, except a few offensively dirty or indecent 
sayings, and a considerable part of the examples in the other books, are included 
in the present Dictionary, but I have excluded a verj^ large number of sententiotts 
and moral sentences found in such works as Fuller’s Gjwtnologia, which certainly 
can ne%'er have been proverbial, and also many sayings which are purely foreign. 
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Many of the so-caUed Proverbs of Alfred, c 127°. are not proverbs at aU. but 
I have included a few. and also examples from the Proverbs of Hendyng, c 1320, 
which have the genuine ring, and indeed, m some cases, afford early authority lor 
some of our most famihar saymgs 

Many English sayings have been found in old dictionaries, such as Horman s 
Vulgana, 1519, Palsgrave’s L’idatrassemeni de la langue Frangatse, 1530, 
Withals’ Ultel Dtdionane for Chldren. 1556, and Lewis’s revisal of that work, 
1586, Huloet’s^ic(ftfariMW, 1552, Baret 1580, Flono’s WorldeofWordes, 

1598, Cotgrave’s French-Enghsh Dxcitonary. i6lJ, Tomano's Ptazza Untversale, 
1666, Robertson’s Phraseologta Generahs. 1681 and Berthelson’s Enghsh and 
Danish Dictionary, 1754 

For local sayings all the pubhcations of the Enghsh Dialect Society have 
been searched I have also exammed some thirty other similar works, including 
such books as Grose’s Provincial Glossary, second edition I 79 ®> Moors Suffolk 
Words, 1823, Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words, 1825, Carr’s Craven 
Dialect, 1828, Forbys Vocabulary of East Anglia, 1830, Wilbraham's Cheshire 
Glossary, J836, Holloway’s Dictionary of Provtnctalisins, 1838, Baker s Northamp- 
tonshire Glossary. 1854, Robinson's Whitby Glossary, 1855, The Dialed of Leeds, 
1862 Brogden s Provincial Words tn Lincolnshire, 1866 , Atkinson’s Cleveland 
Glossary, 1868 Parish’s Sussex Dictionary 1875, Miss Jackson’s Shropshire 
Word-Book, 1879, Mrs Wnght’s Rustic Speech Folk-Lore, 1913, Df Bndge’s 
Cheshire Proverbs, 1917, and Gepp’s Essex Dialect Dictionary, 1920 One cunous 
point that emerges from an examination of these books is that not a few proverbial 
sayings and phrases which were current m literature and general speech in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but which have disappeared from more 
modem literature and from general colloquial speech, ate found still to flourish 
m the dialectal and provincial vocabulaiy 

Apart from the speaal sources indicated above, nearlj three thousand works 
in English literature, dating from the twelfth century (and earher) to the present 
day, hav e been read or examined for the purposes of the present work Shake* 
speare and Chaucer have been carefully gone through twice The books of the 
Early English Text Society, and of other publishing societies, have also been 
read This reading has not only provided the illustrative examples and references 
given numbering many thousand, of the proverbs brought together m previous 
collections, but has added a large number of sayings hitherto uncollected 

^\^lereve^ possible the illustrative quotations and references have been taken 
from literature The vanous collections are cited only where other references 
have not been obtamed Reference to the two principal nmeteenth-century 
collections Bohn’s 1855 and Hazlitt's 1869, is made in the few cases only where 
earlier occurrence in the same form has not been found Similarly, references 
to the second, third, fourth and fifth editions of Ray are given only when the 
saying treated does not appear m an earlier edition In all cases preference has 
been given to hterary illustration Details as to the system of reference adopted 
are given on the page of ’ Explanations and Abbreviations ’’ 

I have been more concerned, from the histoncal pomt of view, to find the 
earliest examples I could of the sayings, than to illustrate their later use But, 
where possible, I have tned to suf^lj, roughly speaking, one quotation or refer- 
ence for each century, wnth additional examples to illustrate varying forms 
of a saying 
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The omissions, both of sayings and of illustrations, in a work such as this, 
undertaken and completed by a single hand, must be many; but as it is really 
the first attempt at a comprehensive Dictionary of the kind, it is hoped that its 
merits may be found more conspicuous than its deficiencies. 

A word must be said as to arrangement. In Ray and other early collections 
the arrangement is purely fantastic. In more modem books, such as Fuller and 
Hazlitt, a professedly alphabetical order, under the first word of the form of the 
proverb adopted, is followed. The result of this is whole pages of sayings begin- 
ning with A, He, The, We, and other insignificant w'ords, besides the inclusion 
of the same proverb in several different forms. Proverbs are used and quoted 
in very varying forms, and to find what the searcher wants in collections so 
arranged is often difficult. 

In the present Dictimiary, an attempt has been made to facilitate reference 
by the adoption of the alphabetical method in a somewhat new way. The 
arrangement in one alphabet is twofold. 

I. All proverbs relating to the Months and Seasons of the year, to the Days of 
the week, to Saints’ Days, Fasts and Festivals, to all Animals, Birds, Insects, etc., 
are, as a rule, grouped under the Month, Season, Day, etc., to which they refer. 
Cross-references are supplied to any exceptions. Similarly, sayings relating to 
God, the Devil, Hell, Heaven, the Sun, the Moon, Rain, Wind, Man, Woman, 
Child, and to other subjects which naturally suggest themselves as group-headings, 
such as Fool, Time, Water, Money, Life, War, etc., are, as a mle, grouped under 
their relative headings, wth cross-references to exceptions. Sayings relating 
to Places are grouped in like manner. 

2. Other proverbs, which do not naturall}'^ fall into any of the groups just 
indicated, take their places in the alphabet under either their first word, if that 
is significant, or under their first, significant word — ^that by which anyone using 
the book, who was not certain of the saying’s precise form, would naturally look 
for it. Cross-references have been liberally supplied throughout the w-ork. 

By this two-fold arrangement, especially by the grouping system, it is hoped 
that the book may serve the purposes, not only of a dictionary, but to some 
extent, at least, of a Classified Index of English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. 


G. L. A. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


ABBREVIATIONS 

B & F , Beaumont and Fletcher 
B S , Ballad Society 
c , circa 

EDS, English Dialect Society 
E E T S Earlj English Text Society 
F L S , Folk Lore Society 
Hunt Cl , Huntenan Club 
1 , line 

(N ) indicates that the quotation so marked is taken from Nares's Glossary 
N & Q , Notes and Queries 
N Sh S , New Shakspere Society 

( 0 ) indicates that the quotation so marked is taken from the Oxford English 
Dictionary 
P S Parker Soaety 
R L S Robert Louis Stevenson 
Roxb Cl , Roxburgh Club 
S , Soaety 
Ser , Senes 

Sh S , Shakespeare Soaety 
Spens S , Spenser Society 
Tr , Translations 
TT , Tudor Translations 

(\V ) indicates that the quotation so marked is taken from Dr Wnght's Dialed 
Dictionary 

Note— For some of the Latin and Greek quotations I am indebted to Mr HEP 
Platt's Aha (Oxford, 1904) 


REFERENCES 

The reference always precedes the quotation, except in the case of the classical 
quotations within square brackets 

A reference without a quotation indicates that the example occurs either in 
precisely the same form, or with Infling difference, as m the heading to the article 
References, other than to plajs, are to page, or volume and page unless 
otherwise indicated Plajs are referred to by Act and Scene, or by Act alone 
A date or name in brackets indicates the edition to which reference is made 
1530 Palsgrave Palsgraves L’hclairctsscment de la Langue Frangatse, Ed 
Pans 1852 

1611 Cotgra\e Cotgrzxe’s French-Enghsk Dictionary, 1611 
1633 Draxe Thomas Draxe’s BiNiot^ca ScholasUca Inslruchsstma, 1633 
1639 Clarke John Clarke’s Paramiologta Anglo-Latina, 1639 
1659 Howell James Howell s iVowrfcs, 1659 

1670, 1678. etc Ray John Ray's English Proverbs. 1670 and subsequent 
editions Reference is made to the later editions of Ra> only when the saying 
treated does not occur m an earher edition 

1733 Fuller Thomas Fuller’s Gnomologia, 1732 

1855 Bohn H G Bohn’s A Hand-Book of Proverbs 1855 

1869 Hazlitt W CzttwHzahtt^shngUshProTterbsandProverbialPhrases.iSSfj 



ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES 


A 

A. I. A per se=A paragon. 1475 : 
Henryson, Tesf. of Cress., 1 . 78, 0 fair 
Cresseid ! the flour and A-per-se Of Troy 
and Grece. 1573: Harvey, Letter-Book, 
104 (Camden S.), A verie A per se A, not 
her fellowe in Europe. 1631: Brath- 
wait, Whimzies, 123 (1859), Such an 
one is an a per se a for knaveIy^ 1639 - 
Clarke, 104, A per sea. 

2. To know not A from the gable-end, 
or, from a windmill. 1401 : in T. Wright, 
Pol. Poems, ii. 57 (Rolls Ser., 1861), 
I know not an a from the •wynd-mylne. 
1830: Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 42 i, He 
does not know great A from the gable 
end of a house. Cf. B (2). 

Aback o’ behind like a donkey’s tail. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 6 . 

Abbey to a grange, To bring an. 
c. 1480: Early Miscell., 26 (Warton CL, 
1855), And nowe that abbay is tomed 
to a grange, c. 1540: Bale, Kynge 
Johan, 23 (Camden S.), Our changes 
are soch that an abbeye tumeth to a 
graunge. 1670: Ray, 161. 

Above-board. 1608: J. Hall, Virtues 
and Vices, 15, AH his dealings are 
square, and aboue the boord. 1640: 
Brome, Antipodes, III. i., Here’s no- 
thing but faire play, and all above 
boord. 1753: Richardson, Grandison, 
i. 185 (1883), All is fair, all is above- 
board: all is as it was represented. 
1891: R. L. S., Wrecker, ch. ix., "Oh, 
everything's open and above board,” 
he cried. 1924: The Times, 25 Jan., 

р. II, col. 2, The public, which likes 
dealings to be above board. 

Absence is a shrew, c. 1480 : in 
Hazlitt, Early .Pop. Poetry, ii. 13, And 
therefor it is said in wordes few, how 
that long absence is a sherew. 

Absence sharpens love, presence 
strengthens it. 1732 : Fuller, No 755. 

Absent party is still faulty, The. 

с. 1440 : Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk. iii. 


A Aching 

1 . 3927, For princis ofte, of furious 
hastymesse, Wil cachche a quarel, 
causeles in sentence, Ageyn folk absent, 
thouh ther be non offence. 1612: 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. ch. xi.. 
To him that absent is All things succeed 
amiss. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 51, The absent party' is 
always to blame. 1732: Fuller, No. 
4390 . 

Absent without fault. 1633: Draxe, 
43, He is neither absent without fault, 
nor present without excuse. 

Abundance depends on sour milk, 
i.e. thunderstorms aid crops. 1893 : In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 119. 

Abundance of things ingendereth dis- 
dainfulness. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
fo. 32, The plenty of things dooth 
ingender care. 1629: Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 9. 

Accidents VTill happen. 1763 : Colman, 
Deuce is in Him, I., Accidents, acci- 
dents will happen — No less than seven 
brought into our infirmary y'esterday. 
1849: Dickens, Copperfield, ch. xxvih., 
“My dear friend Copperfield,” said 
Mr. Micawber, "accidents uill occur 
in the best-regulated families.” 

Account not that slavery. That brings 
in penny savoury. 1678: Ray, 221. 
1732: Fuller, No. 6371. 
y Accusing the times is but excusing 
ourselves. 1732: Fuller, No. 759. 

Ace of trumps. I will not play my ace 
of trumps yet. 1732: Fuller, No. 2647. 

Aces of allowance. The best must 
crave their aces of allowance. 1672: 
\Talker, Parcem., 23. 

Aching teeth. Who hath aking teeth 
hath ill tenants. 1670: Ray', 26. 
v” Aching tooth, To have an. Usually' 
to have a longing or desire for — but 
see 1730 quot. 1590 : Lodge, Rosalyndc, 
136 (Hunt. CL), I have a longing tooth, a 
longing tooth that makes me crie. 1667 : 



Acorns 


Afraid 


L’Estrange, Quevedo's Vtstons, 201 
(1904), "You ha\e still an aching 
tooth at those poor varlets ’’ 1730 
Bailej, Dtci , sv "Ake,” To ha\e an 
along tooth at one, to be angrj at, to 
have a mind to rebuke or chastise one 
1742 ' North, Ltves of Norths, 11 172, He 
had an aching tooth, as they say, at the 
mill - stones of a water - mill 1887 
Parish and Shaw, Diet of Kent Dialect, 
1 (E D S ), Muster Moppett s man’s got 
a terr’ble aching-tooth for our old sow 
Acoms See Oak (5) 

^ Acquaintance of the great will I 
nought, For first or last dear it will be 
bought 15th cent m Rehq Antiqua, 

1 205 (1841), Aqueyntanse of lordschip 
w'yll y noght. For furste or laste dere 
hit woU be bowght 

Acre to keep a peewit, It would take 
an 1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs 86 
Said of \ery poor land 
^ Action IS ^e proper fruit of know- 
ledge 1732 Fuller, No 760 
Adam I When Adam delved and 
Etc span, Who teas then the gentleman > 
c 1330 R RoUe m Religious Pieces, 
p 79 (E ET S 26), When Adam dalfe 
and Eve spane. So spire if thou may 
spede, ^Vhare was tnon the pnde of 
man. That now merres his mode 
Before 1500 Hill, Commonplace-Book, 
131 (E E T S ), Whan Adam delf&d and 
Eve span, who was than a gentilman’ 
1592 Greene, Quip, m Works, xi 225 
(Grosart), I will not forget the old wnues 
logick, when Adam delud and Eue 
spanne who was then a gentleman^ 
1630 T Adams, IForfe S72 1732 

Fuller, "No 6421 Ray, 1670, p 210, 
adds the couplet, Upstart a churl and 
gathered good [wealth]. And thence did 
spring our gentle blood 

2 We are all Adam’s children, but 
silk makes the difference 1659 Howell 
Proierbs Span -Eng , 13, \Vc are all 
Adams sons, silk ondy distinguishetb 
us 1732 Fuller, No 5425 See also 
Old, D (2) 

^ Add insult to injury See Insult 
Adder See quotations 1856 
N & Q , 2nd ser , 1 401, If the adder 
could hear and the bhndworm could 
see. No poor man’s children could go 


their way free 1856 Ibid , 2nd ser , 1 
331, There is a Kentish prot erb If 
I could hear as well as see. No man nor 
beast should pass by me 1875 Pansh, 
Sussex Diet , 14, The country people 
say that on the adder’s belly will 
be found the words — " If I could hear 
as w’dl as see. No man m life could 
master me ” 1878 Folk-Lore Record, 
i 15, I have heard of a labourer 
declaring that the "queer marks ” on 
the belly of the deaf adder could be 
made out to be "If I could hear as 
well as see. No mortal man should 
master me ” See also Deaf (6) , March 
(38) , and Snake (l) 

Adderbuiy See Bloxham 
Addled egg As good to be an addled 
egg as an idle bird 1581 Lyly, Euphues, 

, 207 (Arber) 1732 Fuller, No 681 
Adlant See Turn, verb (3) 

, Advantage is a better soldier than 
rashness 1855 Bohn, 305 
, Adversity flattereth no man 1732 
Fuller, No 762 

V Adversity is easier borne than pros- 
penty forgot Ibid , No 763 

^ Adversity makes a man wise, though 
not nch 1633 Draxe, 6, In aduersitie 
men finde eies 1678 Ray, 92 1732 

FuUer, No 764 See also Prosperity 
Advice j Adtice comes too late when 
a thing IS done 1670 Ray, i 1748 
Richardson, Clarissa, jv 119 (1785) 

2 Advice to all, security for none 
1855 Bohn 305 

- 3 Gne neither advice nor salt, until 
you are asked for it 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 88 

V 4 In xain he crtti,es advice that will not 
follow it 1611 Cotgrave.s V "Crou-e ” 
1670 Ray, I 

» 5 We may give advice, but we cannot 

give conduct 1736 Franklin, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, 1 451 (Bigelow) 

See also Woman (15) and (60) 

Affairs, like salt hsh, ought to be a 
good while a soaking 1855 Bohn, 305 
Afraid of far enough 1670 Ray, 161 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 8 
/Jraid of grass c 1582 G Harvey, 
Marginalia 192 (1913), He that is 
afravd of euery starting grasse, may not 
walke in a m^dow 1710 S Palmer, 



Afraid 3 

Moral Essays on Proverbs, 195, He that’s 
afraid of everj' grass must not sleep in 
a meadow, 

' Afraid of him that died last year. 
1670 : Ray, 161. 1732 : Fuller, No. 810, 
Are you afraid of him that dy’d last 
year ? 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

6, ... Of that w^hich is never likely 
to happen. 

Afraid of his own shadow. 1567 : G. 
Fenton, Bandello, ii. 285 (Tudor Tr.), 
He retomed with more fear of his I 
shadow then true reaporte of that he 
had in charge. 1580: Baret, Alvearie, 

V 92. And as our English prouerbe is, 
he is afraid of his o\TOe shadowe. 1672 : 
Walker, Parcem., 53. 

Afraid of leaves. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
“Peur,” Let him thats shared by leaves 
keep from the wood. 1651: Herbert, 
Jac. Pritdeniim, 2nd ed., He that is 
afraid of leaves goes not to the wood. 

Afraid of one’s friends when none is 
near. 1699: in Harl. Miscell., ii. 38 
(1744), No girding satyrist can take up 
the old proverb against you, and say. 
That you are afraid of your friencb, 
when there is none near you. 1740: 
Richardson, Parnela, i. 222 (1883), You 
are afraid of your friends, when none 
are near you. 

Afraid of the hatchet, lest the helve 
stick in his leg. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 7. 

Afraid of the wagging of feathers. 
1670 ; Ray, 55, He that’s afraid of the 
wagging of feathers, must keep from 
among wild fowl. 

Afraid of wounds. 1639 : Clarke, 310, 
They that are afraid of wounds, must 
not come neere a battell. 1670: Ray, 
56, He that’s afraid of wounds, must not 
come nigh a battel. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. "Afraid,” He that’s afraid of 
wounds must not go to the wars. 

Afraid to ask a price. See He will 
never. 

After a delay comes a stay. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 6177. 

After a lank comes a bank. 1678: 
'"Ray, 343. , 

After death, the doctor. loii: Cot- 
grave, s.v. “Mort,” After death drugs. 
1681 ; W’. Roberison, Phraseol. Generalis, 


Afterthought 

432. 1732: Fuller, No. 772. 1826: 

Bradj'’, Varieties of Lit., 39. 

After dinner sit awhile; after supper 
walk a mile. 1588: Cogan, Haven of 
Health, 186 (1612), That old English 
saying; After dinner sit a while, and 
after supper walke a mUe. 1639 : Mas- 
singer, Unnat. Combat, III. i.. As the 
proverb says, for hedth sake, after 
dinner, or rather after supper, wilhngly 
then I’ll walk a mile to hear thee. 
1754; Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. "Dinner.” 1846: Planche, Extra- 
vag., iii. 135 (1879), Some tell us after 
I supper walk a mde. But we say, after 
j supper dance a measure. 

1^-' After drought' cometh rain. 15th 
1 cent.: in Reliq. Antiques, i. 323 (1841), 
j After droght commyth rayne. Before 
! 1529: Skelton, Mag 7 iyfyce 7 ice, 1. 12, 
Howe after a drought &ere faUyth a 
showre of rayne. 

After joy comes sorrow. 15th cent. : 
in Reliq. A 7 itiqucs, i. 323 (1S41), After 
plesur commethe payne. 1640 : Mabbe, 
tr. Exemplary Novels, i. 59 (1900), For 
as it is in the proverb, after jo}’’ comes 
sorrow. 

After meat, mustard. 1605 : Camden, . 
Remains, 316 (1870). 1694: Motteux, 
Rabelais, bk. v. ch. xxvii. 1712 : 
Motteux, Do 7 i Quixote, Pt, I. bk. iii. 
ch. viii., It is just like the proverb. 
After meat comes mustard. 1822 : 
Scott, Nigel, ch. iii. 

After pear. See Pear (i). 

After wit. i. After wit' co 77 ies ower 
late. 1683: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 
83--7 (1697). 1692; L’Estrange, Msop, 
144 (3rd ed.). After-wit comes too late 
when the mischief is done. 

2. After wit is dear bought. 1709: 
Dt’kes, E 7 ig. Proverbs, 6, After wit is 
coramonl}' dear bought. 

3. A fter wit is not tlie best. c. 1605 : in 
Collier, Roxb. Ballads, 88 (1847). 

After you is manners. 1738; Swift, 
Polite C 07 xvers., Dial. II., Oh ! madam ; 
after you is good manners. 1789: 
O’Keeffe, Czar Peter, III. ii.. Stop, 
friend 1 after me is manners. 

After your fling. Watch for the sting. • 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, q. 

Afterthought. The afterthought is good 



Against 

for nontihl, except tt he to catch blind horses 
at’ S Devon 1869 Hazhtt, 355 
Against the grain 1670 Ray, 178 
1673 Dryden, Amboyna, I 1 , But for 
this whoreson cutting of throats, it goes 
a little against the gram c 1730 
Swift, Works, XIV 250 (Scott), Hither, 
though much against the gram. The 
Dean has earned Lady Jane 1870 
Dickens, Drood, ch xx , ^Vhlch again 
naturallj, rubs against the gram of 
Mr Bazzard 

Against the hair c 1387 Usk, Test 
of Loie m Skeat’s Chaucer, vii 58, 
But ayenst the heer it tumeth 1580 
Lylj, Euphues, 394 (Arber), I will goe 
against the haire in all things, so I may 
please thee m any e thing 1609 Shake- 
speare, Troilus, I 11 , He is melancholy 
without cause and merry agamst the 
hair 1696 Comtsk Comedy, II , To 
have and to hold till us do pari, etc , goes 
against the hair 1754 Berthelson, 
Eng -Danish Diet , s v " Against 

Against the shins 1678 Ray, 81, 
That goes agamst the shins, i e It’s to 
my prejudice 

Against the wool 1546 Heywood, 
Proierbs, Pt I ch xi , What, should 
your face thus agayne the woU be 
shome For one fall? 1576. R 
Peterson, Galateo, 25 (1892), For, 
fromewarde [froward], signifieth as 
muche as Shome against the wool! 
1693 Urquhart, Rabelais, bk 111 ch 
xxxvi , Let us turn the clean contrary 
way, and brush our former words 
against the w'ool 

Age and want For age and irant 
save while you may. No morning sun 
lasts a whole day 1736 Franklin, Way 
to Wealth in Works, 1 450 (Bigelow) 
1825 Hone, Ev Day Book, 1 1351 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, ig (Percy S ) 
[with “summers " for ' morning ' ] 

Age and wedlock bring a man to his 
night-cap 1639 Clarke, 279 1732 
Fuller, No 778 

Age and wedlock tame man and beast 
1605 Camden, Remains, 317 (1870) 
1732 Fuller, No 779 
Age and wedlock we all desire and 
repent of 1732 Fuller, No 780 
. Age breeds aches 1596 Hanngton, 
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Metam of A^ax, ii (1814), You have 
heard the old proverb, ‘ age breeds 
aches ” 

Agree, for the law is costly 1605 
Camden, Remains, 316 (1870) 1692 

L'Estrange, ^sop, 383 (3rd ed ), Agree, 
agree, says the old saw, the law is costly 
1738 Swoft, Polite Convers , Dial I , 
(kime, agree, agree , the law’s costly 
Agree like bells 1630 T Adams, 
Works, 192, They tune like bells, and 
want but hangmg 1683 Menton, 
Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697), They agree 
like bells, they want neathmg but hang- 
ing 1732 Fuller, No 4948, They agree 
like bells , they want nothing but 
hangmg 

Agreed upon the time See quot 
1855 Bohn, 562, When you are all 
agreed upon the time, quoth the vicar, 
ru make it ram 

Ague in the spnng is physic for a 
king, An 1659 Howell, 20 1732 
FuUer, No 6249 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 34 (Percy S ) 1904 Co Folk- 

Lore Northumberland, 175 (F L S ) 
Agues come on horseback, but go 
away on foot 1678 Ray, 33 
Air of a window See Draught (2) 
Alciston See Firle Hill 
Alder See quot 1839 ^ C Lewis, 
Herefordsh Words, 6, When the bud of 
the aul [alder] is as big as the trout’s 
eye. Then that fish is in season in the 
River Wye 1847 Halliwell, Dirf Prov 
Words, sv "Aul’’ 

Alderman See Paced 
• Aldermaston house See quot 1869 
Hazhtt, 457, When clubs are trumps, 
Aldermaston house shakes 

Aldgate See Nick and froth , and 
Old, D (3) 

Ale I Ale and history I have not 
been able to identify the proverb to 
which the following quotations refer Be- 
fore 1635 Corbet, Poems, in Chalmers 
V 580, Mme host was full of ale and 
history 1654 Gayton, Pleasant Notes 
Don Q , 195, That truth be in hu; ale, as 
history 1^6 Etherege, Man of Mode, 
I , You know the old proverb-Ale and 
history 

2 Ale in, uit out See Drink, subs 

(1) 
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3. You hrewgood. ale. c. 1590: Shake- 
speare, Two Gent., III. i., And thereof 
comes the proverb: “Blessing of your 
heart, you brew good ale.” 1826 : Scott, 
Woodstock, ch. xix., "I will riot say 
blessing on their hearts,” said he; 
“though I must own they drank good 
ale.” 

See also Fair, adv. (3) ; Good ale ; and 
Mend (6). 

’Aler. See Hailer. 

Alike every day makes a clout on 
Sunday. 1732 : FuUer, No. 785. 1846: 
Denham, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S.). 

All are good maids, but whence come 
the bad wives? 1732; Fuller, No. 499. 

All are not abed that have ill rest. 
1530 : Palsgrave, 422, They be nat all in 
bedde yet that shall have jwell rest 
to nyght. 1546: Hey^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii. 1670: Ray, 60, All that 
are in bed must not have quiet rest. 

All are not merry. See Merry that 
dance. 

All are not saints that go to church. 
1687: Poor Robin Alman., July. 

All are not turners that are dish- 
throwers. 1678: Ray, 212. 1732: Ful- 
ler, No. 503. 

All are presumed good till they are 
found in a fault. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudenium. 

All asidin as hogs tighten. 1678: 
Ray, 65. 

AH blood is alike ancient. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 505. 

All came from and will go to others. 
1611: Cotgrave, s.v. “Autruy." 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudenium. 

All come to. You see what we must all 
come to if we live. 167S : Ra}', 65. 

All complain. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudenium. 

j All covet all lose. 1297; Robert of 
Gloucester, 306 (1724) ( 0 .), Wo so 
coueytep al, al lesep y%vys. 1523-5 '• 
Berners, Froissart, ch. cclix.. It is 
an olde sayenge. He that all coveteth 
al leseth. 1591: Lodge, Cailiaros, 
31 (Hunt. Cl.), The common prouerbe, 
Hee that coueteth all, often-times 
looseth much. 1664: J. Wilson, The 
Cheats, IV. i.. This is it, when men 
must manage their business by them- 
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selves. All covet and all lose. 1745: 
Agreeable Companion, 19, All covet, all 
lose [title of story]. 

• All cry and no wool. See Much cry. 
All cry, fie on the fool. 1659 • HoweU, 

Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 30. 

, All doors open to courtesy. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 512. 

All draw wafer. See Every man 
wishes water. 

All fear is bondage. 1578: Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 32, All fearfulnesse is 
foUy. 1629; Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 35. 

' All feet tread not in one shoe. 1640 : 
'Rerhert, Jac. Prudenttmi. 1694: D’Ur- 
fey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act V. sc. ii.. Let her 
bequeath it to the devil, or where she 
pleases : aU shoes fit not all feet. 

All fellows at football. 1600 : Sir John 
Oldcastle, 1 . 1487 (Malone S.), Al 
friends at footebal, feUowes aU in field. 
1641: in Harl. Miscell., iii. 228 (1744), 
If we had stayed but a little while 
longer, we should have been All fellows 
at Football. 1732: Fuller, No. 498. 

* All fish are not caught with flies. 1580 : 
Lyly, Euphues, 350 (Arber), AU fyshe 
are not caught ■with flyes. 1598 : Meres, 
Palladis, leaf 43. 1732 ; FuUer, No. 514. 

♦ All flesh is not venison. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Hottres, 519. 1670 : Ra}', 
56. 1732: FuUer, No. 515. 1875: A. B. 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 130. 

All fool, or all philosopher. 1732: 
FuUer, No. 517. 

All Fools’ Day. If it thunders on All 
Fools’ Day, It brings good crops of corn 
and hay. 1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 
255. 1882: Mrs. Chamberlain, W. Worcs.. 
Words, 37 (E.D.S.). 1893: Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 24. 

All fruit fails. See Haws (2). 

All go we still, etc. c. 1430 ; Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, 150 (Percy S.), An old 
proverbe groundid on sapience, -A.Ue goo 
we stiUe, the cok hath lowe shoon [this 
line is the refrain — ^it ends each stanza]. 

* AU griefs with bread are less. 1620: 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. Iv., Sancho 
said to him . . . "Sorrows great are 
lessened witlr meat." 1640: Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

All-hallon-tide. Set trees at Allhallon- 
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tide and command them to grow. 
Set them after Candlemas and entreat 
them to grow 1678 Ray, 52 c 1685 
Aubrey, Nat Hist W%lt5, 105 (1847) 
1822 Scott, in Lockhart's Life, v 
I hold by the old proverb — plant a tree 
before Candlemas, and command it to 
grow — ^plant it after Candlemas, and 
you must entreat it 

All happiness ts in the mind 1855 
Bohn, 307 

All have and naught forego 1562 
Hey\sood. Efitgr , No 278 1639 

Clarke 40 

All her dishes Dish (l) 

All holiday at Peckhara 1825 Hone, 
Ev Day Book 1 1124 1848 Forster, 

Olner Goldsmith, bk i ch vi , ' Oh, that 
isallaholidaj at Peckham, ' saidanold 
fnend m a common proverbial 

phrase 

Alim a copse 1863 Wise.NewForest, 
ch XVI . Forest proverbs such as 

"All m a copse," that is, indistinct 
All in the day’s work. 1738 Swift, 
Polite Comers , Dial I , Will you be so 
kmd to tie tins string for me, with 
your fair hands’ it will go all m your 
day'sworlc 1855 Kingsley, /fo/, 
ch n It 5 all in the day's work, as the 
huntsman said when the lion ate him ' 
1908 Lucas, Over Bemerton's ch xv 
All IS fair See Love, subs (l) 

All IS fish that comes to net c 1520 
m Ballads from MSS ,1 95 (B S ), AUe 
ys ffysshe that commyth to the nett 
1580 Tusser, Husbandne, 87 (EDS ), 
Alls fish they get that commeth to net 
1664 Beer .Epigr 644, But Death 
IS sure to kill all he can get, And all is 
fish with him that comes to net 1769 
Cumberland, Brothers, I , Black, brown, 
fair, or tawny, 'tis aU Ikh that comes 
m your net 1852 Dickens, Bleak 
House, ch V 

All IS gone, etc What all ts gone and 
nothing left. What avails the da^er, 
vnth dudgeon haft? 1583 Jlelbancke, 
Philctinus, sig D3 \^en all is gone 
and nothemge lefte, farewell dagger 
with dudgen haft 1659 Howell, LeWers, 
u 666 (Jacobs) (with "waits” instead 
of "avails ] 1670 Ray, 6 1732 

Fuller No 6393 


All ts lost that IS put m a nven dish 
1639 Clarke, 169 1681 W Robertson, 
Phraseol Generalts, 1280 1732 Fuller, 
No 546, All’s lost that is pour'd into a 
crack d dish 1880 Spurgeon, Plough- 
man’s Pictures, 149 [as in Fuller] 

All IS not at hand that helps 1732 
Fuller, No 526 

All IS not gold that glitters [Non 
teneas aunim totum quod splendet ut 
aunim, Nec pulchnim f>omum quod- 
hbet esse bonum — Alanus de Insulis 
(ob 1294), Parabola:, cm] c 1220 
Halt Metdenhad, 9 (E E T S ), Nis hit 
nower neh gold al yat ter schiney 
c 1384 Chaucer, H Fame, bk 1 1 272, 
Hitts not al gold, that glareth c 1440 
Lydgate, Fa^ of Princes, bk iv 1 2944 
(E E T S ). Al IS not gold that shyneth 
bnht 1583 GTter\e.Mamillta,mWoTks, 
u 26 (Grosart), For al is not gold that 
glysters 1595 Shakespeare, 

Venice, Act JI sc vii , All that glisters is 
not gold 1703 Vfzi^.Calves-HeadChib, 
5(i705).Wealasssee all is not gold 
that glisters 1773 Gamck, Frol to 
Sfoo/s /o Thus I begin "All is 

not gold that glitters ” 1859 Sala, 
Twice Round the Clock, 4pm ad fin 
All ts not lost that ts m peril x6zz 
Cotgrave, sv "Perdu,” AU is not lost 
that m some danger IS 1700 D Crau- 
furd, Courtship d-la-Mode, IV 11 , All is 
not lost that is in hazard, as the saymg 
IS 1880 Platt, Money, 32, To realise 
that "all IS not lost vs hen much is lost ” 
All 15 not won that is put m the purse 
1639 Clarke, 45 'Tis not aU saved that’s 
put i th' purse 1732 Fuller, No 531 
1758-67 Sterne, Trist Shandy, bk m 
ch XXX , All IS not gam that is got into 
the purse 1875 A B Cheales, Pro- 
verb Folk-Lore, 100 

All IS weU See Man (78) 

All IS well save that the worst piece is 
m the midst Glos 1639 m Berkeley 
MSS . m 30 {1885) 

All is well that ends well c 1426 
Audelay, Poems, 54 (Percy S ), For al ys 
good that hath good ende 1546 Hey- 
wood, Proiabs, Pt I ch x c 1598 
Shakespeare, All’s Well that Ends Well 
[title] 1757 Murphy, Upholsterer, II i 
1850 Smedley,Fra«AFfltrfegA,ch xlvii 
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1901: S. Butler, in Life, by H. F. Jones, 
i. 249 (1919). 

All is well with him who is beloved of 
his neighbours. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. 
"Bien,” He lives well at home, that is 
beloved abroad. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Pnidentum. 

All meat is not the same in every 
man’s mouth. 1584; Lodge, Alarum 
against Usurers, 46 (Shakesp. Soc.), 
^^o finding all things meate in the 
mouth. 1681: W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 597, All meat pleaseth not 
all mouths. 1732: Fuller, No. 535. 

All meats to be eaten, all maids to be 
wed. 1546 : Hey\vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. ii. 1678 : Ray, 64. 

All men can’t be first. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 536. 

All men can’t be masters. 1546: 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xii.. 
Every man may not syt in the chayre. 
1604: Shakespeare, Othello, I. i.. We 
cannot aU be masters. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 537. 

All men may say that thou art an ass, 
then bray. If. 1633: Draxe, ii. 1659: 
Howell, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., i. When 
all tell thee thou art an ass, 'tis time for 
thee to bray. 

All men row galley way. 1813 : Ray, 
16, i.e. Every one draweth towards 
himself. 

All men think all men mortal but 
themselves. 1924: Sphere, 29 March, 
p. 330, col. 2, That fact is probably 
explained by the adage, “AH men," etc. 

All men’s friend. See Friend (8). 

All mouths must be fed. 1710 : Ward, 
Nuptial Dialogues, ii. 360. 

All my eye and Betty Martin. 1785 : 
Grose, Class. Did. Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
“B. M.,” That's my eye betty martin, 
an answer to any one that attempts to 
impose or humbug. 1828 : Carr, Craven 
Dialed, 1. 128. 1834-7; Southey, Doc- 
tor, ch. cxxv.. Who was Betty Martin, 
and wherefore should she so often 
mentioned in connexion with my 
precious eye or yours ? 1851 : Planchd, 
Exiravag., iv. 158 {1879). your 

eye and Miss Elizabetli Martin. 

All of a dither. See quot. 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 28, Aw of a 
B 
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dither-a-wack loike a new-baked cust- 
hud. . . . = Trembhng or shivenng. 

All of a heap. 1740: Richardson, 
Pamela, ii. 119 (1883), Mr. Longman, 
who had struck me of a heap. 1775: 
Sheridan, Duenna, II. ii. 1817 ; Scott, 
Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 1842: Blanche, 
Extravag., ii. 167 (1879). 

All of a hommock. 1854: Baker, 
Northants Gloss., s.v. “Hommock," “ AU 
of a hommock ”... is always re- 
stricted to a female who, from an 
excess of iU-made clothing, that sits 
in heaps or ridges, looks dispropor- 
tionaUy stout. 

All of a huh. 1886: Elworthy, West 
Som. Word-Book, 357 (E.D.S.), When 
anything is lopsided, it is said to be 
“all of a huh.” 

All of a litter, quoth Lambert. 1709; 
O. Dykes, Efig. Proverbs, 43. 

All of a spinning = aU alike. Staffs. 
1889 : Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 294, 

All on one side. See Bridgnorth; 
Chesterfield; Mart.on; Parkgate; 
Smoothey’s wedding; and Takeley 
Street. 

All one a hundred years hence. l6ll : 
Cotgrave, s.v. "Fiens,” AU wiU be one 
at the latter day, say we. 1675: in 
Bagford Ballads, U. 722 (B.S.), For ’tis 
aU one a hundred years hence. 1798 : 
Wolcot, Works, V. 260 (1801). 1895: 
Pinero, Benefit of the Doubt, II. 

AU one, but their meat goes two ways. 
1678: Ray, 78. 

All our pomp the earth covers. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1666; Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ. 285. 

All rivers do what they can for the sea. 
1633 : Draxe, 180, AU rivers run into the 
sea. 1732 : FuUer, No. 541. 

All roads lead to Rome. See Rome (i). 
All Saints Summer. 1924: Observer, 
28 Sept., p. 7, col. 2, “AU Saints 
Summer” occasionaUy gives us a fine 
speU before or after AU Saints' Day on 
I November. 

All shall be well. See Jack has his 
JUl. 

• All shearers are honest in the harvest 
field. 1846: Denliam, Proverbs, 50 
(Percy S.). 

AU sorts to make a world. 1044: 
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Jerrold, Story of a Feather, ch xxviu , 
“Well, it takes all sorts to make a 
world’’, and with this worn adage, 
my new possessor prepared himself to 
depart 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
SoyiM^s, 8, It ta'es o soarts o’ folk for 
t’ ma’e a wo’ld 

All that shakes falls out 3640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

All that shines See All is not gold 
All the honesty is in the parting 
1678 Ray, rSy 

All the levers you can lay will not do 
it Somerset 1678 Ray, 353 1732 

Fuller, No 554 All the levers you can 
bring will not heave it up 

All the matter’s not m my lord judge’s 
hand 1678 Ray, 76 

All the water in the sea cannot wash 
out this stain 1666 Tomano, Piazza 
Umv , 143, All the w ater in the sea can- 
not wash him 1732 Fuller No 557 
All the world and Bingham 1^3 
N <§■ § , 3rd ser lu 233 
All the world and Little Billing 1854 
Baket, Northants Gloss sv “L B,” 
a common mode of expressing that 
there was a large assemblage of people 
All the world and part of Gateshead 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, i 8o(FLS) 
1892 Heslop, Northumb Words, 2 
(EDS), “ Aall the warld an’ pairt o’ 
Gyetside ’’ [Gateshead], a common 
proverb, used jocularly 

All the world goeth by fair speech 
Before 1500 Hill, Commonplace-Book, 
130 (LETS) 

All things are not to be granted at all 
times 1732 Fuller, No 562 
All things are soon prepared in a well 
ordered house 1611 Cotgrave, s v 
“Apprestee” 1670 Ray, 14 1732 

Fuller No 525 All is soon ready m an 
orderly house 

All things ht not all men 2539 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 36, AD men 
can not do all thynges 1639 Clarke 
82 

All things have a beginning c 1380 
Chaucer, Troylus, 11 671, For every- 
thing, a ginning hath it mede 1542 
Boorde. Dyetary, 240 (E E T S ), Yet 
euery thyrnge must haue a begyn- 
nynge 1631 Shirley, Love Tricks, 
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Prol , Nothing so true As all things 
have beginning 

All things have an end, with later 
addition, and a pudding has two 
c Tyji, Chaucer, TroyUis, ui 615, As 
every thmg hath ende c 1490 Par- 
ionope, 1 11144 (EETS), Ye wote 
wele of all ♦hmg moste be an ende 
1530 Palsgrave, 527, Every thynge at 
the laste ihaweth to his ende 1593 
Nashe, StrangeNeues, in Works, II 212 
(Gros^), Euery thing hath an end and 
a puddmg hath two 1613 B & F , 
Burning Pestle, I 11 , All things have 
end. And that we call a pudding hath 
his two 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , 
Dial I, Well, all things have an end, 
and a pudding has two 1826 Scott 
Woodstock, ch X [with the pudding] 
1852 Dickens, Bleak House, ch h , 
“Well, well’ " he cned, shaking it off, 
"ever^huig has an end We shall 
see' " 

All thmgs may be suffered saving 
wealth c 1390 Gower, Cok/ Amantts, 
Prol , 1 787, Bot m proverbs natheles 
Men sein, ful selden is that welthe Can 
soffre his oglme astat in helthe i6ti 
Cotgrave sv “Aise,” We sav, all things 
may be suffered saving wealtli 
All things require skill but an appetite 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
All thumbs, or, Tom All thumbs 
1598 Servingmans Comfort, in Inedited 
■ Tracts, 107 (Hazhtt. 1868) The clowne, 

I thesIouen.andTomalthummes 1886 
Elworthy. West Som Word-Book, 395 
; (EDS), Leave it alone, all thumbs 1 
I why thee art as clumsy as a cow 
handhng a musket Cf Finger (2) 

All tongue 1828 Carr, Craven Dia- 
lect, u 213, "To be all tongue,’’ to be a 
great talker 

All truths See Truth (23) 

All weapons See Weapon (i) 

All women are good, viz either good 
for something, or good for nothing 
1678 Ray, 59 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
vers , Dial I, Which of the goods d’ye 
mean’ good for something, or good for 
nothing? 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch XVI 

I AUworkandnoplaymakes Jackadull 
boy 2659 Howell, 12 1732 Fuller, 
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No. 6372. 1853: Dickens, in Letiers, 
i- 313 (1880,) All work and no play may 
make Peter a dull boy as well as Jack. 
1919 : J. A. Bridges, Victorian Recollec- 
tions, 160, No doubt, be got sufficient 
amusement out of his clients to prevent 
Jack from becoming a dull boy. 

» All worse and no better, like Tom 
Norton’s wife. 1869: Spurgeon, John 
Plonghman, ch. xiii. 

' All’s alike at the latter day ; a bag of 
gold and wisp of hay. 1639 : Clarke, 215. 

All’s lost both labour and cost. 1639: 
Clarke, 153. 

^ All’s out is good for prisoners but 
naught for the eyes. 1678 : Ray, 186. 

All’s over. See Burying. 

4 All’s well that ends well, as the pea- 
cock said when he looked at his tail. 
1910: Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., xbi, 90. 

Allan a Parson. Seequot. 1846-59: 
Denham Tracts, i. 69 (F.LS.), There 
never was an Allan a Parson. Spoken 
of the family of Allan of Blackwell . . . 
and the pedigree of the family full}' 
bears out the saying. 

Almond. See Parrot. 

• Almost and hard by save many a lie. 
1639; Clarke, T06, Almost and welhugh 
saves many a He. 1662: Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 82 (1840), I approve the 
plain country by-word: . . . "Almost 
and very nigh. Have saved many a 
He.’’ 1732: FuUer, No. 6188. 

Almost was never hanged. 1639: 
Clarke, 3. 1670: Ray, 56. 

Alms. I. Alms never make poor. 
1640: Herbert, Jac. Prudentnm. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. "Alms,” Giving alms 
never lessens the stock. 1855: Bohn, 

» 309, Alms-giving never made any man 
poor, nor robbery rich, nor prosperity 
rvise. 

2. Alms qiiencheth sin. [Water %vill 
quench a flaming fire ; and almsgiving 
%vill make atonement for sin. — Eccles. 
iii. 30.] loth cent.: AJlfric, Homilies, 
ii. 106 (Thorpe), h^et seo shnysse ure 
syrma lig adwsesete. c. 1175: Old Eng. 
Homilies, ist sen, 37 (l\Iorris, E.E.T.S.), 
A 1 swa thet water acwencheth thet fur 
swa tha elmesse acwencheth tha sunne. 
1303: Robert of Brunne, Handl. Synne, 
1 . 7079, Aimes fordoth aUe wykkednes 
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And quenchyth synne and makyth hyt 
les. 

3- It is an alms-deed to punish him. 
1628: Earle, Microcosm., 48 (Arber), No 
man verifies the prouerbe more, that it 
is an almes-deed to punish him. 

Alsager. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 89, Like Auger [Alsager] wenches 
— aU ahke. 

Altar. He that serves at the altar, ought 
to live by the altar. 1732: FuUer, 
No. 2294. 

Altringham. I. The mayor oJAltring- 
ham and the mayor of Over, the one is a 
thatcher, the other a danber. 1678 : Ray, 
301. 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
"Cheshire.” 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 115. 

2. The mayor of Altringham lies in bed 
while his breeches are mending. 1678: 
Ray, 301. 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. "Cheshire.” 1818: Scott, Heart of 
Midi., ch. xlv., "But, as we say in 
Cheshire,” she added, "I was Hke the 
Mayor of Altringham, who Hes a bed 
while his breeches are mending, for the 
girl did not bring up the right bundle 
to my room, tiU she had brought up all 
the others by mistake.” 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 116. 

Always behind. See Miller (7) ; and 
Mobberley (i). 

Always complains is never pitied, He 
that. 1732: FuUer, No. 2038. 

Always fears danger always feels it, 
He that. 1732 : FuUer, No. 2039. 

Always in his saddle, never on his way. 
1579: Lyly, Euphues, Pt. II. 260 (Bond), 
Lyke Saint George, who is euer on horse 
backe yet neuer rideth. 1630: T. 
Adams, Works, 358, He is not like 
S. Georges statue, euer on horse-backe, 
and neuer riding. 1788: Franklin, 
Antobiog., in Works, i. 286 (Bigelow), 
He is Uke St. George on the signs, always 
on horseback and never rides on. 
1904: N. & Q., loth ser., U. 512 , 1 have 
on several occasions heard the proverb 
"Always in his saddle, but never on his 
way,” used with reference to equestrian 
statues generaUy, especiaUy where the 
horse’s legs express movement. 

Always in the lane (or fi?Id) when you 
should be in the field (or lane), c. 179^' 
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Pegge, Derbtctsms, 138 (E D S ), To be 
m the lane, when you should be m the 
field 1883 Burne, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 
589, He's 1' the lane when he 

ought to be i’ the leasow [meadow] 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 157, 
Always in the field when you should be 
in the lane 

Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting m, soon comes to the 
bottom 1736 Frankhn, Way to Wealth, 
in Works, 1 448 (Bigelow) 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, ii. 
Always taking out and never puttmg 
back soon empties the biggest sack 
Amberley i Seequot 1870 Lower, 
Hist 0/ Sussex, 1 8, The local saymg, 
which makes the winter reply to 
"Where do you belong > " — "Amberley, 
God help usl", and the summer— 
"Amberley, where would you hve> ” 
[This land of saying is current about 
vanous other places ] 

2 See quot 1884 "Sussex Pro- 
verbs," Mi N & Q , 6th ser , ix 341, 
Amberley — God knows All among the 
rooks and crows, Where the good 
potatoes grows 
See also Chichester (1) 

Amen I Parson Penn, More rogues 
than honest men 1886 Elworthy, 
West Som Word-Book. 24 (EDS). A 
very common saying is "Amen," etc 
Amend i See quot 1552 B Gil- 
pin, Sermon before Edw VI , 41 (1630), 
It is a proverbe lately sprung up. No 
mar amendeth hunselfe but every man 
seekelh to amend other , and all that while 
nothing IS amended 

2 See quot 1611 Davies (of Here- 
ford), Sc of Folly, 47, in Works, u 
(Grosart), Some do amend when ftey 
cannot appaire 

Amendment is repentance 1546 
He3WOod, Proverbs, Pt II ch vi , Let 
your amendment amende the matter 
1732 Fuller, No 789 
Among fnends £dl thmgs are common 
1477 Rivers, Dides and Sayings, 35 
(1877), He loued aswele to do 
good to his frendes as to him self, 
sayng the goodis of frendes ought to 
becomyn 1568 W Fulwood, 
of Idlenesse. 91 (1593), The benefites of 
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fortune are common amongst fnendes 
1694 Terence made English, 194, The 
old proverb says. Among fnends all 
things are common 

Amy Florence See quot 1854 
Baker, Northants Glossary, s v , Any 
female loosely, imtidily and tawdnly 
dre^d "She is quite an Amy 
Florence " 

Ancholme See Withara 

Anfield See Tanfield 
• Anger i Anger and haste hinder 
good counsel 1855 Bohn, 313 

2 Anger dieth quickly with a good 
man 1670 Ray, i 1732 Fuller, 
No 796 

3 Anger edgeihvalour 1639 Clarke, 
178 

4 Anger is a short madness [Ira 
furor brevis est — Horace, Efist , I 11 
62] Before 1225 Ancren R, I 120, 
Wreththe is a wodschipe 1477 
Rivers, Dictes and Sayings, 23 (1877), 
He that can not refrayne his ire hath 
no power omr his witte c 1568 
Wager, Longer thou livest, sig C2, 
Wrath and madnesse they say be all 
one c 1680 L'Estrange, Seneca's 
Morals "Of Anger," ch iv, He ^vas 
much m the nght whoever it was that 
first call’d Anger, a short madness 
1709 R Kmgston, Apoph Cttnosa, 36, 
Amger is a short fit of madness 1855 
Kmgsley, West Hoi, ch xvia , Fear 
(which, Lke anger, is a short madness) 

5 Anger is a snorn enemy 1732 
Fuller, No 793 

6 Anger punishes itself 1732 Fuller, 
No 799 

Anger a wasp See Wasp (4) 

’ Angle, To 1 To angle all day, and 
catch a gudgeon at night 1618 Breton, 
m Inedxted Tracis, 190 (Hazlitt, 1868) 

2 To angle with a silver (or golden) 
hook 1580 Churchyard, Charge' 28 
(Collier), Although you fishe with golden 
hookes 1605 Breton, Honor of Valour, 
mWorks,\ (Grosart), To fish for honour 
with a siluer hooke 1652 Flecknoe, 
Miscellanies, 126, To exchange ones 
fireedome for a little gam I count 
it fishing with a golden hooke 1725 
Bailey, tr Erasmus' CoUoq , 27, For the 
way of fishmg there is according to the 
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proverb, mth a golden hook. 1754: 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 
"Angle,” To angle \vitb a golden hook. 

Angler. See quot. 1658; Franck, 
North. Memoirs, 94 (1821), He’s an 
early angler that angles by moonshine. 

Anglesea is the mother of Wales. 
1387; Trevisa, tr. Higden, ii. 39 (RoUs 
Ser.), A prouerbe and an olde sawe . . . 
Mon moder of Wales, c. 1440: Anon., 
tr. Higden, ii. 39 (RoUs Ser.), Hit is 
wonte to be seide prouerbially . . . 
Anglesey is the moder of Wales. 1662: 
FuUer, Worthies, iii. 508 (1840). 1790; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. "Anglesey.” 

Angry, i. Avgry men make them- 
selves beds of nettles. 1748 : Richardson, 
Clarissa, vii. 307 (1785). 

z. A7igry men seldom xsrant woe. 1732: 
FuUer, No. 801. 

3. He that cannot be angry. See 
quots. 1604: Dekker, Honest Whore, 
Pt. I. I. ii., I have heard it often said 
that he who cannot be angry is no man. 
c. 1645: JfS. Proverbs in N. & Q., vol. 
154, p. 27, Hee that cannot be angry is 
a foole, but hee that wUl not be angry 
is more foole, 

4. He that is angry is not at ease. 
1633: Draxe, 9. 1670; Ray, i. 

jT 3. He that is angry without a cause, 
^isUbe pleased without amends, c. 1520: 
^anbridge, Vulgaria, sig. C2, If ye be 
angry wth me without a cause thou 
shalt be made at one w’out amendes. 
1546: He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 
1642; Fuller, Holy State: "Anger,” Be 
not angry with any \vithout a cause. If 
thou beest, thou must not only, as the ! 
proverb saith, be appeased wthout 
amends . . . 1732: FuUer, No. 2277. 

6 . If she be angry, beshrew her angry 
heart. 1546: He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. xi. 

See also Buckle of belt; Choleric; 
Hasty man; and Wasp (i). 

Another man’s child. See quots. 
1670: Ray, 52, Put another man’s child 
in j^our bosom, and he’U creep out at 
your elbow. Chesh. That is, cherish 
or love him he’U never be naturaUy 
affected toward you. 1732 ; FuUer, No. 
3982 [with "sleeves” for "elbow”]. 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 104. 
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Another man’s dog. He that keeps 
another man’s dog, shall have nothing 
left him but the line. 1639: Clarke, 20. 
1670: Ray, 81. 1710; S. Palmer, 

Moral Essays on Proverbs, 275 [mth 
"string ” instead of "line ”]. 

Another threshed what I reaped. . 
1732: FuUer, No. 802. 

Another’s bread costs dear. 1640; 

I Herbert, Jac. Prudentuni. 

Another’s burden, None knows the 
i weight of. 1670: Ray, i. 1732; Ful- 
ler, No. 3655. 

Ant. I. If ants their walls do fre- 
quent build, Rain will from the clouds be 
spilled. 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 
146. 

2. The ant had wings to do her hurt. 
1620: Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xxxiii. 
1694; D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I, Act IV. 
sc. i. 

Anthony pig. See quots, c. 1460: 
Good Wyfe wold a pylgremage, 1 . 16, And 
rene [run] thou not fro hous to house 
lyke a nantyny gryce [like a St. 
Anthony’s pig]. 1593: Passionate 
Morrice, 75 (N. Sh. S.), She foUowed 
him at heeles Uke a tantinie pigge. 
1606: Chapman, Gent. Usher, IV. ii., 

I have foUowed you up and dow Uke 
a Tantalus pig. 1700: Congreve. Way 
of the World, IV. xi.. Lead on, Uttle 
Tony — I’U foUow thee, my Anthony, 
my Tantony, sirrah, thou shalt be my 
Tan tony, and I’U be thy pig. 1738; 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., . . . Uke 
a Tantiny pig. 1762 : Bickerstaffe, Love 
in a Village, I. v., To see you dangling 
after me everywhere, Uke a tantony pig. 
1836; WUbraham, Cheshire Gloss., 2nd 
ed., 112, To foUow any one Uke a 
Tantony pig. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 133, To foUow one like 
t’ Anthony’s pig. 

Anticipates. That which one most 
anticipates, soonest comes to pass. [Quid 
quisque vitet nimquam homini satis 
(^utum est in horas. — ^Horace, Carm., 

II. xiU.] 1678: Ray, 71, That w'hich 
one most forehets, soonest comes to 
pass. 

Anvil. I. An iron anvil should have 
a hammer of feathers. 1623 ; Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 508, For a hard anveld 
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Any 

an hammer oi feathers 1666 Tor- 
nano, Piazza Untv , 118, To a hard 
anvil, a feather hammer 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Praverhs, 76 

2 The anvil fears no blows 1666 

Tomano, Piazza Univ , 118 1681 W 

Robertson, Phrased Generalts, 102, The 
great anvil doth not fear noise or 
streaks 1732 Fuller, No 4395 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch \xi , 
The anvil is not afraid of the hammer 

3 When you are an anvil, hold you 

still, when you are a hammer strike your \ 
fill 1591 Flono. Second Fnites, 101 
1696 D’Urfey.^jurofc, Pt III Act III 
sc 11 1732 F^er, No 6075 

Any, good Lord, before none 1886 
R Holland, Cheshire Gloss , 444 (EDS) 
[supposed exclamation of despainng 
spinster] 1917 Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 8 

Any good He that any good would 
uin, d hts mouth must first begin 1639 
Clarke, 136 

Any port m a storm c 1780 J 
Cobb, Pirst Floor, 11 u . m In^bald's 
Farces, vi 259 (1815). Here is a door 
open, 1' faith~any part in a storm, 
they say 1894 R L S , Sf Ives, 
ch XXV , "Any port m a storm ” was 
the pnnciple on which I was prepared 
to act 

Any road leads to the end of the 
world 1852 FitzGerald, Polontus, 86 

(1903) 

Any stick to beat a dog with See 
Stick, subs (i) 

Any tooth, good barber 1659 
Howell, 12 1678 Ray, 91 

An3fthing for a quiet life 1624 T 
Heywood, Captives, III 111 , Anythinge 
for a quiet lyfe 1738 Swift, Pohte 
Convers , Dial I 1837 Dickens, Pick- 
wick, ch xlm , But anjrthin’ for a quiet 
life, as the man said wen he took the 
sitivation at the lighthouse 1841 
Planche, Cxtraiag , 11 135 (1879) 

Ape, and Apes l An ape is an ape 
(or will be an ape), though clad in purple 
1539 Tavemer.F'roifrfis. fo 2t,Anape 
IS an ape, although she weare badges of 
golde J563 Googe Eglogs. etc, 40 
(Arber), An ape wyll euer be an ape, 
though purple garments hyde 1683 
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White Kennett, tr Erasmus’ Praise of 
Fchy, 23 (Sth ed ), It is a tnte proverb, 
that An ape will be an ape, though clad 
in purple 1732 Fuller, No 6391, An 
ape's an ape a varlet’s a varlet, Tho’ 
they be clad in silk or scarlet 

2 An ape is ne'er so like an ape. As 
when he wears a doctor’s cap 1732 
Fuller, No 6382 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch ui [‘ popish cape" for 
"doctor's cap” Spurgeon gives the 
saymg a polemical twist} 

3 An ape may ckanceio sit amongst the 
doctors 1733 Fuller, No 580 

4 An old ape has an old eye 1605 

Cam(h*n, Remains, 317 (1870) 1653 

R Brome, Damotselle, III n 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 

5 Ape and whip See quots 1588 
Mar-Prelate’s Epitome, 7 (1843), Reader 
cannot chuse but have as great delight 
therein as a Jack an Apes hath in a 
whip 1639 m Berkeley MSS , lu 33 
(1885), As proud as an ape of a whip, 
VIZ not proud at all 3659 Howell, 12, 
I love It as an ape loves a whipp 1703 
Ward, Wriiinp, 11 358, Which every 
Wiseman drea^, as much as an ape does 
a whip 

6 Apes are never more beasts than 
when thn wear men's clothes 1732 
Fuller, 807 

7 As fine as an ape m purple 1596 
Hanngton, Ulysses upon Ajax, 18 
(1814), Howsoever clothed hke an ape 
m purple 1639 Clarke, 7 

8 As free as an ape is of his tail 
1670 Ray, 205 

9 It »s like nuts to an ape 1732 
Fuller, No 2970 

10 The ape kills her young with kind- 

I ness 1580 Lyly, 215 (Arber), 

I I should resemble the ape, and lull it by 
1 cullyng It 1586 Whitney, EnihUms, 

I 188, With kmdeness, lo, the ape doth 

kill her whelpe 1607 Topsell, Four- 
footed Bcttsfs, 5, She [the ape] killeth 
that which she loueth, by pressing it to 
hard 1732 Fuller, No 4396, The ape 
hugs her darling, till she kills it 

11 The higher the ape goes, the more 
he shotffs hts tail c 1594 Bacon, 
Protnus, No 924, He doth like the ape 
that the higher he clymbes the more he 
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shows his ars. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Pnidentum. 1710: S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 218. i860: Reade, 
Cloister and Hearth, ch. hi.. Your speech 
betrays you. 'Tis not till the ape hath 
mounted the tree that she shows her 
tail so plain. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 20, Th’ heegher a monkey 
climbs an’ th’ mooar he shows his tail. 

12. To lead apes in hdl. 1575: 
Gascoigne, Posies, in Works, i. 430 
(Cunhfe), I am afrayde my marryage 
will bee marred, and I may go lead apes 
in heU. 1599: Shakespeare, Mtich Ado, 

II. i. 1658: Cowley, Cutter of Coleman 
St., II. viii., I do not intend to die the 
whining way, hke a girl that’s afraid 
to lead apes in heU. 1738: Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I., Miss, you may 
say what 5^ou please; but faith you’ll 
never lead apes in heU. 1842 : Barham, 
Ing. Leg., 2nd ser., "Bloudie Jackie,” 
I’m sadly afraid That she died an old 
maid. ... So they say she is now 
leading apes. 

13. To say an ape's Paternoster. 
1611: Cotgrave, s.v. "Barboter,” To 
chatter, or didder for cold; to say an 
apes Paternoster. 1846 : Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 4 (Percy S.), You’re saying the 
ape’s Paternoster [said to one whose 
teeth are chattering wth cold]. 

See also Bit (i); and Wise {3). 

Apothecary, i. As fit as a thump 
with a stone in an apothecary's eye. 
1732: Fuller, No. 679. 

2. Apothecaries would not give pills in 
sugar unless they were bitter. 1670: 
Ray, 2. 

See also Broken (i) ; Proud ; and 
Talk (9) 

Apparel makes the man. 1591: 
Florio, Second Frutes, 115, Though 
manners makes, 3'et apparell shapes. 
1602: Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. iii.. For 
the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
1617: Greene, TFor^s, tx. 19 (Grosart), 
Thy estate may bee great, for the hood 
makes not the 'monke, nor the apparrell 
the man. 

Appearances are deceitful. 1666: 
Torriano, Piazza TJniv., 12, Appearance 
oft deceives. 1750 ■ Smollett, Gil Bias, 
iii. 7, Egad, appearances are very 
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deceitful 1880; Spurgeon, Plough- 
man's Pictures, 27. 1922: A. Bennett, 
Prohack, ch. xx. iii., I think there is a 
proverb to the effect that appearances 
are deceptive. 

Apple and Apples, i. A rotten apple. 
See quots. 1340: Ayenbite, 205 
(E.E.T.S.), A roted eppel amang pe 
hoien makep rotie pe 3'zounde yef he is 
longe ther amang. c. 1386: Chaucer, 
Cook's Tale, 1 . 42, A proverbe that seith 
this same word “ Wei bet is roten appel 
out of hord Than that it rotie al the 
remenaunt.” 

2. A wink-a-pip [imperfect] blow 
Brings apples enow. 1882: Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, W. Worcs. Words, 39 (E.D.S.). 

3. An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 1913: E. M. Wright, Rustic 
Speech, etc., 238, Ait a happle avore 
gwain to bed. An’ you’ll make the 
doctor beg his bread (Devon) ; or as the 
more popular version runs: An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away. 1921: 
F. E. BaUy, in Royal Mag., Aug., p. 310. 

4. An a^le may happen to be better 
given than eaten, c. 1300: Prov. of 
Heiiding, st. 13 (ed. Berlin, 1878), 
Betere is appel y-yeue then y-ete. 
1732: Fuller, No. 581. 

5. Apple and oyster (or lobster). See 
quots. 1532: More, Works, 724 (1557), 
No more lyke then an apple to an 
oyster. 1565 : Calfhill, Answer to Mar- 
tiall, 99 (P.S.), WTiich have learned 
to make quidlibet ex quodhbet-, an apple 
of an oyster. 1594: Shakespeare, Tam. 
of Shrew, RC ii. 1667: L'Estrange, 
Qiievedo's VisioJts, 34 (1904), You are 
no more like . . . than an apple's hke 
an oyster. 1732: Fuller, No. 707, As 
hke as an apple is to a lobster. 

6. Apples, eggs, and nuts, one may eat 
after sluts. 1586: L. Evans, Revised 
Withals Diet., sig. A7, Apples, egges and 
nuttes, a man may eate thoughe they be 
dressed by a slute. c. 1640: in Roxb. 
Ballads, h. 1S6 (B.S.), ilfy \vife is such a 
beastly slut, Unlesse it be an egge or a 
nut, I in the house dare notliing eat. 
1681: W. Robertson, P/;r«sco/. Generalis, 
113. 1732: Fuller, No. 6250, An apple, 
an egg, and a nut. You maj' eat after a 
slut. 1875: A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
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Folk-Lore, 84 [as in Fuller] 1913 Folk- 
Lore, XXIV 76 [Oxfordsh ], You can eat 
apples and nuts, after any sluts 

7 Apples, pears, and «m<s spoil the 

voice 1659 Howell, Prooerbs Ital- 
Eng , 15 1678 Ray, 41 

8 Eat an apple on going to bed. And 
you’ll keep the doctor from earning his 
bread Pembrokeshire and Cornwall 
1866 N &Q , 3rd ser , ix 153 

9 How we apples swim 1639 

Clarke, 32 1678 Ray, 253 1852 

FitzGerald, Polonius, 51 (1903) 

10 If apples bloom i« March, etc 
1883 N &Q , 6th ser , vii 447, In East 
Sussex the rustics have the following 
rhyme anent the bloommg If apples 
bloom m March In vam for um you'll 
sarch , If apples bloom in April, Why, 
then thej’ll be plentiful. If apples 
bloom m May, You may eat 'um night 
and day 

11 If good apples you would have, etc 
1883 N & Q , 6th ser , vu 496, In 
South Devon the people say If good 
apples you would have, The lea\ es must 
be m the gra\e , 1 e the trees should be 
planted after the fall of the leaf 

12 To give an apple where there’s an 
orchard 1 e coals to Newcastle 1821 
Clare, Rural Life, 114 Old Fortune, like 
sly Farmer Dapple, \Vhere there’s an 
orchard, dings an apple 1854 Baker, 
Norihants Glossary sv " Orchard," Giv- 
mg an apple where there’s an orchard 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 590, 
Those vhohave an orchard shall have an 
apple sent them. And those who have a 
horse shall have another lent them 

13 Won with an apple and lost with 
<i or vice versa 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch x , She is lost with 
an apple, and woon with a nut 1573 
G Harvey, Letter-Book, 121 (Camden 
S ), Woone with a napple and loste with 
a nutt 1630 Tinker of Turvey, 73 
(Halhwell), Marian, thmking she had 
lost her lover with a nut, sent him a 
present of apples to winne him againe 
1732 Fuller, No 2201, He that is wrm 
with a nut, may be lost with an apple 

See also Egg (8) , Michaelmas (i) 

St Swithin (2) , Small choice , and Two 
apples 
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Applc-cart, To upset one’s [sxijf tjjv 
ertirrdao) —Luaaii, Pscudol , 32 
Plaustnim perculit — Plautus, Eftd , 
59231854 E A Andrews, Z.flhH-£Kg 
Lex , s V " Plaustrum,” I have upset 
my apple cart ! I am done for 1 1880 
Courtney, W Cornwall Words, 18 
(EDS), In Cornwall "Down with 
your dresser," or, "Over goes your 
apple-cart " 1928 Heslop, Northumb 
Words, 16 (E D S ), "That's upset his 
apple-cairt for him, sa think,’’ — that 
has completely stopped his project 
1926 ChurchTmes.S Jan ,p 46. col 4, 
Should he attempt to do anything 
which in their opinion might upset the 
ecclesiastical apple-cart 

Appleby See quot 1690 New Diet 
Canting Crew, stg G7, "\Vho has any 
lands m Appleby? ’’ a question askt the 
man at whose door the glass stands long 

ApnJ 1 A cold A^tl the barn will 
fill 1659 Howell, proverbs SPan - 
Eng , 21, A cold April, much bread, and 
little wine 1732 Fuller, No 6356 
1882 Mrs Chamberlain, W Worcs 
Words, 37 (E D S ) 

2 A dry Afrit Not the farmer’s will 
April wet Is what he would gel 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 22 

3 A flood m April, a flood in May, 
And a flood to take away the hay 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 162 

4 A raggy [frosty] April an’ a groo 
[cold, raw] May, Gars eydent [prudent] 
farmers ettle out their hay 1899 
Dickinson, Cumberland Gloss , 112 

5 A sharp April kills the fig 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 23 

6 Afler a wet April a dry June 
Ibid , 24 

7 An April cling ts good for nothing 
Somerset 1678 I^y,345 1846 Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 43 (Percy S ) 

8 An April flood carries away the 

frog and her brood 1639 Clarke, 307 
1744 Clandge, in MiUs’ Essay on 
Weather, loi (1773) 1893 Inwards, 

Weather Lore, 22 

9 April and May the keys of the year 
1659 Howell, Prorerfis Span -Eng, 21 
1732 Fuller, No 809. Apnl and May 
are the key of all the year 1893 
Invrarfs, Weather Lore, 23 
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10. April cold and wet fills barn and 
barrel. 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 
23 - 

11. April comes in with his hack and 
his bill. And sets a flower on every hill. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 41 (Percy S.). 
1879: Henderson, Folk-Lore of N. 
Coimties, 95 (F.L.S.). 

12. April rains for men [com]. May 
for beasts [grass]. 1893 : Inwards, Wea- 
ther Lore, 24. 

13. April showers bring May flowers, 

c. 1560: in Wright, Songs, etc., Philip 
and Mary, 213 (Roxb. Cl.), When 
ApreU sylver show'ers so sweet Can 
make Ma}' flowers to spr3mge. 1580: 
Tusser, Hnsbandrie, 103 (E.D.S.), 

Sweete April showers, Doo spring Maie 
flowers. 1611; Barry, Ram-Alley, V., 
I’ll show you how April showers bring 
May flowers. 1732: Fuller, No. 6126. 
1921: Sphere, 14 May, p. 152, If there 
was anybody left to beheve in the 
'saying that ‘‘April showers bring forth 
Mayflowers” . . . 

14. April snow breeds grass. 1893: 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 23. 

15. A.pril wears a white hat. Ibid., 23. 

16. April weather, Rain and sunshine, 
both together. Ibid., 23. 

17. Betwixt April and May if there be 
rain, ’Tis worth more than oxen and 
wain. Ibid., 23. 

18. He is like an April shower. 1639: 
in Berkeley MSS., iii. 26 (1885), [Of an 
unconstant man] Hee’s Uke an ApriU 
shoure, that wets the stone nine times 
(Glos.). 

ig. If the first three days, etc. r86i: 
N. S- Q., 2nd ser., xii. 303, "If the first 
three days in April be foggy, there wdU 
be a flood in June,” said a Huntingdon- 
shire woman the other day. 1912: 
R. L. Gales, Studies in Arcady, 2nd ser., 
105, Fogs in April, floods in June. 

20. Moist April, dear June. 1893: 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 24. 

21. On the third day of April come in 
the cuckoo and the nightingale. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 6136. 1846; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 41 (Percy S.). 

22. Snow in April is manure ; snow in 
March devours. 1893: Inwards, Wea- 
ther Lore. 23. 

■“b 
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23. The first day of April, you may 
send a fool whither you will. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 6135. 1846: Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 41 (Percy S.), On the first of 
April hunt the gowke another mile. 

24. Thunderstorm in April is the end 
of hoar-frost. 1S93: Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 24. 

25. Till April’s dead Change 7 iot a 
thread. Ibid., 23. 

26. When April blows his horn [thun- 
der], It's good for hay and corn. 1670: 
Ray, 41. 1744; Claridge, in Mills’ 
Essay on Weather, 100 (1773). 1882: 
N. & Q., 6th ser., v. 327. 

See also Cherry (3); Cuckoo; Dove’s 
Flood; Frosty winter; January (14); 
March (6), (13), (21), (24), (27), (34), 
(39), and (47) ; and Potatoes (2). 

Apron-strings. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 
226, To hold by the apron-strings, i.e. in 
right of his rvife. 

Apt to promise is apt to forget, A man. 
1732: Fuller, No. 271. 

Archer is not known hy his arrows, 
hut his aim, A good. Ibid., No. 135. 

Architect of one’s own fortune. See 
Every man is the architect. 

Arden, He is the black bear of. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, iii. 270 (1840). 1790; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. “Warwick- 
shire,” . . . Guy Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, was so called. . . . This say- 
ing was used to express that the person 
... so denominated, was really an 
object of terror. 

Argus at home, but a mole abroad. 
1732; Fuller, No. 5S2. 1813: Ray, 78. 

Arm. I. Don’t stretch thy aim farther 
than thy sleeve will reach. 1541: Cover- 
dale, Christ. State Matrimony, sig. I3, 
Strech out thine arme no farther then 
thy sleue wyll retche. 1549: Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 51 (Arber). 1683: 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697). 
1S17: Scott, Rob Roy, ch. x,xii., “Nick,” 
said he, "never put out your arm 
farther than ye can draw it easily back 
again.” 1901: F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 9, Never put thi arm eawt furr 
nor thi sleeve’ll cover. 

2. He’s arm i' link wi’ him. 1917' 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 69, . . . Very 
familiar. 



Armour 

Armour is light at table 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prtidenhm 

Army Setf quot 1911 Hackwood, 
Good Cheer, 313, ‘ An army marches on 
its stomach,” says the old proverb 

Aroint thee, witch c 1605 Shake- 
speare, Lear, III iv 1606 Shake- 
speare. Macbeth, I lu 1670 Ray. 
Coll of Eng Ikoris, sv "Ryntye.’'By 
your leave, stand handsomely, as Rynt 
you mtch, quoth Besse Locket to her 
mother — Proverb — Cheshire 1816 
Scott, Antiquary, ch vi , The Antiquary 
mterposed ‘Aromtthee witch 'wouldst 
thou poison my guests with thy infernal 
decoctions^ ” 1834 W Toone, Glos- 
sary, sv 'Aroint" 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 106 [In both Toone 
and Bridge wth the "Bessie Locket” 
addition ] 

Arrow I He makes arrows of all 
sorts of uood 1732 Fuller, No 
1983 

2 The arrow often hits the shooter 
Before 1500 Hiil, Commonplace-Book. 
129 (EETS), Often times the arow 
hitteth the shoter 1709 R Kingston, 
A-poph Citrtosa, 15, Like arrows shot 
against Heaven, fall upon their own 
beads 

3 This arrow cometh never out of 
thine own bow Before 1500 HiU, 
Commonplace-Book, 129 (EETS) ' 

Art I Art hath no enemy but ignor- 
ance 1644 Taylor (Water-Poet). "To 
John Booker ” 5, in Works, 2nd coll 
(Spens S , 1S73) 

2 Art tmproies nature 1587 Under- 
downe, He/ioiforMS, bk lu p 94 (TT), 
Arte can breake nature 1732 Fuller, 
No 814, Art helps nature, and ex- 
penence art 1827 Hone, Ev Day 
Book, n 310 "Art improves nature, ' 
is an old proverb which our forefathers 
adopted without reflection 

3 Art IS long, life short (4 flat 

— Hippocrates, Aph 
I Inde ilia maximi medicorum cxcla- 
matio est, “vitam brev'em esse, longam 
artem ” — Seneca De Brevit Vit , c 1 ) c 
1380 Chaucer, Pari of Foules, 1 i. The 
lyi so short, the craft so long to leme 
1630 Brathwait, Eng Gent , etc , 74 
(1641), Art IS long, hfe short, EiqKn- 


As 

ence deceiving 1710 S Palmer, il/ora/ 
Essays on Proverbs, 2^0 1850 Dickens, 
Chuzzlewit, ch V 1912 Lucas, £o«£fon 
Lav , ch XX , And then there's not 
time Life is short you know, Art 
can be too long 

• 4 Art must be deluded by art 1583 
Melbancke, Philottnus, sig Gi, It is a 
chiefe point of art to dissemble art 
1637 Breton, in Works, 11 h li (Gro- 
sart), I haue heard schollers say, that 
it 13 art to conceale art 1732 Fuller, 
No 815 

Artful fellow See Devil (i) 

' Arthur, King i Arthur could not 
I tame a woman's tongue 1659 Howell, 

I Proverbs Brit -Eng , 23 
I 2 Arthur uas not but whilst he was 
I 1659 Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 35, 
Arthur himself had but his tune 1662 
Fuller, Worthies, ni 519 (1840), "Bu 
Arthur ond tra fu ” That is, "Arthur 
was not, but whilst be was " 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss, sv "Cardigan- 
shire,” spoken of a great family 
reduced to indigence 

• 3 King Arthur did not violate the 
refuge 0/ a woman 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, ju 519 (1840), By the 
woman’s refuge, many understand her 
tongue 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss, sv 
"Cardiganshire ” 

» Artist lives everywhere, An 1560 
Becon, Catechism, 355 (P S ), Accordmg 
to this common proverb Artem qitavis 
terra alit, that is to say, "A man having 
an occupation, shall be able to live 
wheresoever he become 1725 Bai- 
ley, tr Erasmus' Colloq , 238, But you 
know the old proverb, n Man of Art 
wtU live anywhere 1823 DTsraeli, 
Cur of Lit , 2nd ser , 1 429 (1824), 
Netx) replied to his censurers by 
the Greek proverb. "An artist hves 
every where " 

A^del See quot 1894 A J C 
Hare, Sussex, 221, A proverb says — 
Smee WUham rose and Harold fell, 
There have been Earls of Arundel, And 
E^ls old Arundel shall have \Vhile 
nvers flow and forests wave See also 
Chichester (i) 

^ ever water wet 1591 Hanngton, 
Otl Funoso, bk xvi st 15, Vnehast 
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and false, as ever water wet. See also 
Good as ever. 

As far. 1 . 1 have seen as far come as 
nigh. 1546; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch.xi. c. 1594: Bacon,Pro«ws,No. 638. 

2. I’ve been as far south, as ye’ve been 
north. A Wooler saying. 1846-59: 
Denham Tracts, i 26 (F.L.S.). 

As good a man. See Honest (9) 
and (10). 

As good as. See Good. 

As good beat your heels against the 
ground. 1639' Clarke, 154. 

As good do it at first, as at last. 1593 : 
G. Harvey, Pierces Superer., in Works, 
ii. 247 (Grosart). 1632: Jonson, Mag- 
netic Lady, V. vi.. Well, you must have 
it : As good at first as last. 

As good do nothing as to no purpose. 
1732: Fuller, No. 684. 

As good lost as found. 1605: Cam- 
den, Remains, 316 (1870). 

As good never a whit. See Never a 
whit. 

As good undone. See Undone (i). 

As good water. See Mill (i). 

As long as I am riche reputed, With 
solem vyce I am saluted; But wealthe 
away once woome, Not one wyll say 
good mome. i6th cent..' in Reliq. 
Antiques, i. 207 {1841). 

As much need on’t, as he hath of the 
pip, or of a cough. 1670 : Ray, 187. 

As please the painter, c. 1594 ^ 
Bacon, Promus, Nos. 159 and 1396. 
1690: New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. I2, 
What -pleases the painter, when any 
representation in the productions of 
his or any art is imaccountable, and 
so is to be resolv’d purely into the good 
pleasure of the artist. 1737: Ray, 61, 
As it pleases the painter. 

As the goodman saith, so say we ; But 
as the goodwife saith, so it must be. 
1639: in Berkeley MSS., iii. 33 {1885) 
[wi& "so it should be " instead of "so 
say we ”]. 1670: Ray, 51 [wth "good 
woman” instead of "goodwife”]. 
1732; Fuller, No. 6408. 1875: A. B. 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 7. 

Ascension Day. I. As the weather on 
Ascension Day, so may be the entire 
autumn. 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 
41- 


Ask 

2. See quot. 1669: New Help to Dis- 
course, 284, If it rain upon Ascension 
Day ... it doth betoken scarcity of 
aU kinde of food for cattel, but being 
fair it signifieth plenty. 

Ash. I. Burn ash-wood green, ’Tis 
fire for a queen; Burn ash-wood sear, 
’Twill make a man swear. 1851: Bor- 
row, Lavengro, iii. 334, That makes 
good the old rhyme . . . "Ash, when 
green, is fire for a queen.” 1884: H. 
Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore, 219. 

2. If the ash is out before the oak. You 
may expect a thorough soak; If the oak is 
out before the ash. You’ll hardly get a 
single splash, c. 1870: Smith, Isle of 
Wight Words, 62 (E.D.S.) [slightly 
varied from the foregoing]. 1893: 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 151. 

3. Oak, smoke [summer hot]; Ash, 

[summer wet]. 1893: Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 15 1. 

4. When the ash is out before the oak. 
Then we may expect a choke [drought] ; 
When the oak is out before the ash. Then 
we may expect a splash. Shropshire. 
Ibid, 151. 

It %vill be noted that 4 is the precise 
reverse of 2. There are variants of 
both 2 and 4 which ma.y be found 
in Inwards. 

See also Oak (3). 

Ashford. See quots. 1735: Pegge, 
Kentish Proverbs, in E.D.S. , No. 12, 
p. 67, Naughty Ashford, surly Wye, 
Poor Kennington hard by. 1899 : J. W. 
Ebsworth, in Roxb. Ballads, viii. 640 
(B.S.), Proud is Ashford, surty is Wye; 
Lousy Kennington stands hard by. 

Ashton. See quot. 1869: Hazlitt, 
320, Proud Ashton, poor people, ten 
bells and an old crack’t steeple. 

Ash Wednesday, i. As Ash Wednes- 
day, so the fasting time. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 40. 

2. Wherever the wind lies on Ash 
Wednesday, it continues during the 
whole of Lent. 1830: Forby, Vocab. 
E. Anglia, 414. 1893 : Inwards, W eaiher 
Lore, 40. 

Ask. I. Ask but enough, and you may 
lower the price as you list. iSr3 : Ray, 2. 

2. Ask much to have a little, c. 1582: 
G. Haia-e}-, Marginalia, 191 (1913). Craue 
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Ass 


Aspen 

and haue 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

3 Ask my fellow whether I be a thief 
1546 Hepvood, Proverbs, Pt II ch v 
1630 T Adams, Works, 316, This is 
somewhat to the prouerbe, Aske the 
sons if the father be a theefe 1692 
L’Estrange, JEsop, 355 (3rd ed). Ask 
my brother if I’m a thief 1732 Fuller, 
No 817 

4 Ask the mother if the child he like 
hts father 1732 Fuller, No 818 

5 Ask the seller if his ware be bad 

1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 73, Ask 
mine host whether he have good wine 
1732 Fuller. No 819 1774 C Dib- 

din The Quaker, II m . Ask the vintner 
if the wme be good 

6 He that asketh a courtesy protntselk 
a kindness 1732 Fuller, No 2041 

7 He that asketh faintly beggeth a 
dental Ibid , No 2042 

8 He that cannot ask cannot live 
1633 Draxe, 20 1639 Clarke, 41 

See edso Ax 

Aspen leaf i To tremble like an 
aspen leaf c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus. 
m 1200, Right as an aspes leef she gan 
to quake 1449 J Metham, Works, 
61 (EETS), Than euyn as an espys 
lef doth schake Ayens the wynd, ryght 
so than dyd he, Dyd qwake for fere 
1567 Golding, Olid, 111 46, Stoode 
trembling like an aspen leafe c 1591 
Shakespeare, r»/KsA«4r , II IV 1675 
C Cotton, Burl upon Burlesque, 247 
(1765), But hke an aspen-leaf I shook 
1740 Richardson, Pamela, i 228(1883), 
She came into bed, but trembled like an 
aspen-leaf 1780 Walpole, Letters, vii 
376 (Cunningham), Lord Mansfield 
quivered on the wool-sack hke an aspen 
1828 Scott, Fair Maid, ch xxxu 
1920 A A Milne, Second Plays, 186 
(1921), I was shaking like an aspen 
leaf 

2 When the aspen leaves are no bigger 
than your nail, Is the time to look out for 
tniff and peel 1850 iV 6- ^ , ist ser , 
u 511 

Ass and Asses 1 A dtdl ass near 
home needs no spur 1732 Fuller, 
No 83 

2 An ass is but an ass, though laden 


mth gold 1660 Howell, Parly of 
Beasts, 17, The asse often times carries 
gold on his back, yet feeds on thistles 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 15, An 
asse, though loaded with gold, eats 
but nettles and thistles 1732 Fuller, 
No 585 

3 An ass ts the gravest beast, the oul 
the gravest bird 1732 Fuller, No 586 
1886 Swamson Folk-Lore of British 
Birds, 125 (F L S ) 

4 An ass laden with gold See quots 
1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II ch xxxv , 
The usual proverbs are “An ass laden 
with gold wll go lightly uphill” 

1630 T Adams, Works, 863, Philip was 
wont to say. that an asse laden with 
golde would enter the gates of any 
citie 1631 Mabbe, Celeshna, 72 (T T ), 
There is not any place so high, where- 
unto an asse laden with gold wnll not 
get up 1645 Howell, Letters, bk i 
§ u ch IX , There’s no fence or fortress 
against an ass laden with gold X732 
Fuller, No 587, An ass laden with 
gold overtakes every thing Ibid , 
No 588, An ass loaded with gold 
dunbs to the top of a castle 

5 An ass must be tied where the 
master will have him 1732 Fuller, 
No 589 

6 An ass pricked must needs trot 
1629 Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 58 

7 An ass uas never cut out for a 
lap-dog 1732 Fuller, No 592 

8 As proud as an ass of a new pack- 
saddle 1823 Scott, Q Ditrward, 
ch \xw 

9 Asses die and wolies bury them 
iJSa Fuller, No 821 

10 Better ride an ass that carries me, 

than a horse that throws me 1633 
Draxe, 223 1732 Fuller, No 920 

188a Spurgeon, Ploushman's Pictures, 

35 1929 Times, 17 Jan , p 9, col i 

11 Better strive with an ill ass, than 
carry the wood one’s self 1732 Fuller, 
No 930 

12 Did you ever hear an ass play on a 

lute? 1556 G Colvile, tr Boethi^, 18 
(1897), Art thou no more apt to vnder- 
stand them then an asse to play on the ' 
harpe’ 1732 Fuller, No 1282 1781 

T Franckhn, Lucian’s Works, 11 109, 



Ass 

ViTiat, indeed, as the proverb says, has 
the ass to do with a l}Te? 

13. Every ass loves to hear himself 
hray. 1732: Fuller, No. 1404. 

14. Every ass thinks himself worthy to 
stand with the king’s horses. 1639: 
Clarke, 254. 1670: Ray, 58. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 1405. 

15. Hark! I hear the asses hray; We 
shall have some rain to-day. Rutland. 
1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 127. 

16. He that makes himself an ass, 
must not take it ill if men ride him. 
1732; Fuller, No. 2232. 1869: Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. iv.. We may 
make ourselves asses, and then every- 
body wUl ride us. 

17. It is good to hold the ass by the 
bridle, and a scoffing foole by his wits 
end. 1647: Countrym. New Common- 
wealth, 32. 1651: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentnm, 2nd ed. [the first half of the 
saying only]. 

18. Jest with an ass, and he will flap 
you in the face with his tail. 1835; 
Bohn, 436. 

19. Never went out an ass and came 
home horse. 1732; Fuller, No. 2668, If 
an ass goes a travelling, he’ll not come 
home an horse. 1852: FitzGerald, 
Polomus, 48 (1903). 

20. Put not an embroidered crupper on 
an ass. 1732: Fuller, No. 3984. 

21. The ass brays when he pleases. 
Ibid., No. 4399. 

22. The ass that brays most eats least. 
1611: Cotgrave, s.v. "Asne.” 1670: 
Ray, 3. 1732: Fuller, No. 822. 

23. ’Tis a sorry ass that will not bear 
his own burden. 1659: Howell, 4. 

24. ’Tis time to cock your hay and corn. 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 
1836: Farmer’s Mag., vol. iv. pt i, 
p. 447. 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 
127. 

25. To a rude ass a rude keeper. J 
1623; Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 475. 

26. What good can it do an ass to be 
called a lion? 1732: Fuller, No. 5490. 

27. What, woidd you have an ass chop 
logic? Ibid., No. 5527. 

28. When an ass climbeth a ladder, 
you may find wisdom in women. Ibid., 
No. 5546. 
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29. Where-ever an ass falleth, there 
will he never fall again. Ibid., No. 5643. 

30. Who drives an ass, and leads a 
whore, hath pain and sorrow evermore. 
1639: Clarke, 259. 1670: Ray, 52. 
1687; Poor Robin Almanac, July. 
1736: Bailey, Diet., s.v. "Ass.” 

31. You will make me believe that an 
ass’s ears are made of horns. 1659- 
Howell, 8. 

See also All men ; Beat, verb (3) ; 
Honey (8) ; Horse (51) and (75) ; Lawyer 
(9) ; and One mule. 

Ass’s head, To wash the. 1578: 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 34, \^o 
washeth an asses head loseth both 
labour and sope. 1593: G. Harvej^ 
Works, i. 276 (Grosart), I . . . take 
small pleasure in washing the asses 
head. 1660: Howell, Parly of Beasts, 
28, The old proverb ... He who 
washeth an asse’s head doth lose both 
time and sope. 1732: Fuller, No. 5193, 
To lather an asse’s head, is but spoiling 
of soap. 

Assail who will, the valiant attends. 
1640; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Assfordby Bridge. He has gone over 
Assfordby Bridge backwards. Spoken of 
one that is past learning. 1678: Ray, 
317. 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
"Leicestershire.” 1881; Evans, Leics. 
Words, etc., 299 (E.D.S.), ... In 
modem usage [the sa3dng] is applied 
to one who "sets the cart before the 
horse,” in word or deed. 

Astrology is true, but the astrologers 
cannot find it. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

Atheist is got one point beyond the 
devil, An. 1732; Fuller, No. 593. 
1875: A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 124. 

Attorney. See Bawds ; and Lawyer. 

Auger. See Alsager. 

August. I. .ds August so the next 
February. 1893: Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 32. 

2. Dry August and warm Doth harvest 
no harm. 1732: Fuller, No. 6209. 
1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 32. 

3. If the first week in August is 
unusually warm, the winter will be 
white and long. 1893: Inwards, 33 
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4 If the twenty-fourth of Avgust he 

fatr and clear. Then hope for a prosperous 
autumn that year 1732 Fuller, No 
6470 1893 Inwards, 33 

5 None in August should over the 
land. In December none over the sea 
1893 Inwards, 32 

6 So many August fogs, so many 
Winter mists Ibid , 32 

See also Cuckoo (8), (ii) and (12), 
March (15) , Merry he the first , ] uly (6) 
and (10) , and Thistle (2) 

Autumn i Clear autumn, mndy 
Winter, Warm autumn, long winter 
1893 Inwards, 8 

2 Of fair things the autumn ts fatr 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
See also Ascension Day (i) , August 
(4) , Blossom , St Bartholomew (2) , and 
Spnng (7) 

Autumnal agues are long or mortal 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Avarice See Covetousness 
Avoidance is the only remedy 
c 1380 Chaucer, A/t«or Poems, m 
Works, 1 340 (Skeat), Theschewing is 
only the remedye Before 1542 Sir 
T Wyatt Song "From these hic 
hilles,' The first eschue is remedy alone 
Aw makes Dun draw 1639 Clarke, 

93 1670 Ray, 58 1881 Evans, 

Letcs Words, etc ,95 (EDS), Au. aul 
an exclamation to horses to bid them 
turn to the left or near side *'Aw 
makes Dun draw ' is a punning proverb 
quoted by Ray 

Away the mare Before 1529 Skel- 
ton, Magnyfycence, 1 1342, Nowe then 
goo we hens, away the mare * c 1550 
m Hazhtt, Early Pop Poetry, 111 62 
(1866), Of no man he had no care. But 
sung, hey howe, awaje the mare. And 
madeiojeynough 1611 Ravenscrolt, 
Meltsmala, No 6, Heigh ho, away the 
mare, Let vs set aside all care 


Aylsham 

Awls, To pack up one’s 1681 W 
Robcrt^n, Phrased Generalis, 971, To 
pack up his awls , Colhgere vasa 1694 
Motteux, Rabelais, Frol to bk iv , The 
enemy, who were already packing up 
their awls 1762 Bickerstaffe, 

Love in a Village, II 111 , So pack up 
your alls, and be trudging aw ay 1849 
F T Dinsdale, Teesdale Gloss , 5, To 
pack up his awls, is spoken of a person 
departing m haste 1881 Evans, Letcs 
Words, etc , 229 (EDS), Whenever the 
employer gave a workman his sack, it 
was an obvious hmt to him to pack up 
his "alls " and be off 
Ax near, sell dear 1881 N & Q , 
6th ser , iii 326 [A Lincolnshire J P ] 
well versed m rural matters, repeated a 
short time ago m my heanng this 
proverb ‘ Ax near sell dear” That 
is, if you have com, cattle, or other 
matters to sell, you are more hkely to 
get their full market value if you do not 
ask too much 18^ Peacock, Manley, 
etc , Gloss , 366 (EDS) 

Axe after the helve See Throw (7) 
Axe goes to the wood where it bor- 
rowed its helve, The 1732 Fuller, 
No 4401 

Axle-tree A pretty felloj/ to make an 
axle-tree for an oven Cheshire 1670 
Ray, 162 1732 Fuller, No 362 

1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 5 
Axwcll Park See quot 184&-59 
Denham Tracts, 1 91 (F L S ), From 
Axwell Park to Shotley, A squirrel 
could leap from tree to tree [\xwell 
Park IS in the township of Winlaton 
and parish of Ryton, Durham ] 

Ay be as merry as be can, For love 
ne're delights in a sorrowful man 
1678 Ray, 55 

Aylsham treat 1890 P H Emer- 
son, II tld Life, 108 « , An Aylsham 
treat IS treat yourself 
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B. x.To know not B from a battledore. 
1565 • J- Hall, Hist. Exposhdation, 16 
(Percy S.), He . . . knewe not a letter, 
or a b from a bateldore. 1593 : Harvey, 
Works, ii. 208 (Grosart), The leamedest 
of them could not say ... B to a 
battledore. 1630: Taylor (Water-Poet), 
Works, pagin. 2, 59, To the Gentlemen 
Readers, that vnderstand A. B. from a 
battledore. i68r : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 757, He is as ignorant, he 
knows not a B from a battle-door. 

2. To know not B from a btdl’s foot. 
1401: in Wright, Pol. Poems, ii. 57 
(Rolls Ser., 1861), I know not . . . a b 
from a bole foot. 1800: Cohnan Jr., 
Review, II. ii.. Fie upon you! — not to 
know a B from a buU’s foot. 1886: 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 36 
(E.D.S.), The common description of a 
dolt or ignoramus is ... he does not 
know B from a bull's foot. Cf. A (2). 

Babies in the eyes, To look. 1618: 
B. & F., Loyal Subject, III. ii.. Can ye 
look babies, sisters. In the young 
gallants’ eyes? c. 1685: m Roxb. 
Ballads, vii. 445 (B.S.), 'Tis the babes 
in thine eyes that set my poor heart 
aU on fire. 1709: T. B^er, Fine 
Lady’s Airs, 1 . i., Sweeten her again 
TOth ogling smiles, look babies in her 
eyes. 

Bachelor and Bachelors, i. A lewd 
bachelor makes a jealous husband. 1855 : 
Bohn, 292. 

2. Bachelor’s fare: bread and cheese 
and kisses. 1738 ; Swift, Polite Cowers , 
Dial. I. 

3. Bachelors’ wives and maids’ chil- 
dren be well taught. 1546: Hejuvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vi. 1549: Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 138 (Arber), Themaydes 
chylde is euer best taughte. 1637: 
Breton, in Works, ii. h 18 (Grosart), 
For bachelors vines, and maidens chil- 
dren are pretty things to play %vithali. 
1738: Swift, Polite Cojwers., Dial. I. 
1761: Cohnan, Jealous Wife, IV. i., 
What a pity it is that nobody knows 
how to manage a wife, but a batchelor. 


1920: Sphere, 30 March, p. 316, col. i. 
But then there is a saying, “ Old maids’ 
children and bachelors’ \vives are 
always perfection.” 

4. We bachelors grin, but you married 
men laugh till your hearts ache. 1670 ■ 
Ray, 48. 1732: Fuller, No 5433. 

Back and edge = entirely, completely. 
1639: Clarke, 26, Sticke to him back 
and edge. 1866 : Brogden, Lines Words, 
17, He stuck up for me back-and-edge. 
1899; Dickinson, Cumberland Gloss., 10. 
Cf. Fall, verb (i). 

Back door robs the house, The. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4402. 1854: J. W. Warter, 
Last of the Old Squires, 53. See also 
Fair, adj. (9) ; and cf. Postern door. 

Back is broad enough. His. 1639: 
Clarke, 86, His back’s broad enough to 
beare jests. 1670: Ray, 163. 1738: 
Swift, Polite Cowers., Dial. I., I suppose 
you think my back’s broad enough to 
bear everything. 

Back may trust but belly won’t. 
1855: Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 8, 

. . . dress may be deferred, but hunger 
cannot. 

Back with that leg. 1678: Ray, 65. 

Backare ! quoth Mortimer to his sow. 
1546; Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
c. 1550: Udall, Roister Bolster, I. ii. 
1594: Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew, II. i.. 
Let us, that are poor petitioners, speak 
too; Baccare! you are marvellous for- 
ward. 1659: Howell, 20. 

Backing. He’s alius backing i’ th’ 
breech bent [breechband]. 1917; Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 69, . . . Said of one 
who is not very "go-ahead,” or 
energetic. 

Bacon. Where you think there is 
bacon, there is no chimney. 1640: Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. See also Save. 

Bad as Jeffreys. 1863: Wise, New 
Forest, ch. xrn., "As bad as Jeffreys ” 
preserves, as throughout the West of 
England, the memory of one who, 
instead of being the judge, should have 
been the hangman. 

Bad as Swath Hoome. Staffs. 1889: 
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Folk-Lore Journal, vii 294, As bad as 
Swath Hoome [Hulme], who was two 
hours getting his shirt on, and then he 
didna do it nght 

Bad bargain 1685 Menton, York- 
shire Ale, 66, It’s an ill made bargain, 
where heath parties rue 1733 F^er, 
No 2839, It IS a bad bargain, where 
both are losers 

Bad broom [slovenly serv ant] leaves a 
dirty room, A 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, i 

Bad bush See Bush (i) 

Bad cause that none dare speak in. It 
IS a 1639 Clarke, 199 1670 Ray, 4 

1732 Fuller, No 2840 
Bad choice where the whole stock is 
bad, There ’shut 1732 Fuller, No 4889 
Bad cloth that will take no colour. It 
IS a 1546 Heywood, Proverbs Pt II 
ch IX 1592 Ljly, Gallaihea, IV 1 
1670 Raj, 71 1732 Fuller, No 2841 

Bad cook See 111 cook 
Bad custom A bad cuslom ts like a 
good cake, better broken than kept 161 1 
Cotgrave, sv "Gasteau 1670 Ray, 
76 1732 Fuller, No 832, Bad cus* 
toms are better broke than kept up 
Bad day i A bad day has a good 
mght 1893 Inwards. Weather Lore. 

2 It ts never a bad day that hath a 
good mght 1639 Berkeley MSS , 
111 32 (1885), Hee never hath a bad day 
that hath a good night 1670 Ray, 6 
Bad excuse (or shift) is better than 
none, A c 1550 Ud^, Roister Bols- 
ter, V u 1579 Gosson, Sch of Abuse, 
42 (Arber) 1599 Porter, Two Angry 
Women, m Old Plays vii 360 (Hazhtt), 
A bad shift is better than none at all 
1692 L’Estrange, j€sop, 112 (3rd ed ), 
And at the worst, a bad shift is better 
than none 1732 Fuller, No 4 
Bad for a worse, To change a 1678 
Bunyan, Ptlgr Progress, Pt I p 56 
{1849), Thou hast done in this according 
to the proverb, changed a Bad for a 
Worse 

Bad for the nder See Worse (4) 

Bad guides may soon mislead 1639 
Clarke, i 

Bad IS a bad servant, but worse being 
without him 1659 Howell, Proverbs 
Brit -Eng , 3 


Bad is the best 1564 BuUein, Dia- 
logue, 77 (E E T S ) 1579 Spenser, 

Sheph Calendar, Sept , 1 117, Bad 
IS the best (this English is flat) 1606 
Day, lie of Gulls, II v , Badd’s the best 
c 1630 B & F , Bloody Brother, IV 12 

1753 Richardson, Grandison, lu no 
(1883), Bad is my best 1852 Planche, 
Extravag , iv 228 (1879), I*''® doubt 
bad enough she'll prove at best 1905 
H A Evans, H and B in Oxfordsh and 
Cotswolds, 218, The reader will exclaim 
that bad is the best 

Bad Jack may have as bad a Jill, A 

1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Did, 
s V "Jack," There is not so bad a jack 
but there is as bad a gill 

Bad lease He never hath a bad lease, 
that hath a good landlord Glos 1639 
in Berkeley MSS , 111 32 (1885) 

Bad luck often bnngs good luck 
1732 Fuller, No 834 
Bad luck top end 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 29 [Of one not very 
bnght mentally ] 

Bad market He that cannot abide a 
bad market, deserves not a good one 
1678 Ray, 173 1732 Fuller, No 2058 
Bad news See 111 news 
Bad padlock invites a picklock, A 
1732 Fuller, No z 
Bad paymaster From a bad pay- 
master get what you can 1855 Bohn, 
359 

Bad ploughman beats the boy, A 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, i Cf 
ni workman 

Bad priests bnng the devil into the 
church 1732 Fuller, No 835 
Bad sack See 111 sack. 

Bad shearer never had a good sickle, A 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 50 (Percy S ) 
Bad stake See 111 stake 
Bad thing never dies, A 1732 
Fuller, No 3 

Bad to do evil, but worse to boast of it, 
It is 1606 T Heywood If you know 
not me Pt II , m Dram Works, 1 275 

(1874) 

Bad wmtenng will tame both man and 
beast 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 6 
(Percy S ) Cf Wedding 
Bad words And bad acceptance l6zj 
Cotgrave, sv "Meschant” 
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Bad words make a woman worse. 
1659 • Howell, Proverbs : Brit. -Eng., 8. 

Bad workman. See III workman. 

Badger. See Brock ; Greasy ; Grizzling; 
and Grey. 

Badger-like, one leg shorter than 
another. 1659: Howell, 20. 

Bag [meal] and pump [water] don’t 
pay like bag and milk. 1877 : E. Leigh, 
Cheshire Gloss., ii. 1886; R. Holland, 
Cheshire Gloss., 447 (E.D.S.). 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 29. 

Bag=sack. i. The bag mouth was 
open. 1877: E. Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 
II, "The bag mou& was open” is a 
Cheshire expression to show that every- 
thing that was unknown has become 
public. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, III. 

2. To give the 6flg=originally, to go 
off, or abandon a thing or person. 
Later, to dismiss — see 1883 quot. 
1576: Common Conditions, in Brandi’s 
Quellen, 599, This tinkerly trade, wee 
giue it the bagge. 1592 ; Greene, Quip, 
in Works, xi. 263 (Grosart), Lighte 
witted vpon euery small occasion to 
geue your maister the bagge. 1607: 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Hoe, 
IV. ii., I fear our oars have given us the 
bag. 1823; Scott, Peveril, ch. vii.. She 
gave me the bag to hold, and was 
smuggling in a comer with a rich old 
Puritan. 1883: A. Easther, Almond- 
bitry Gloss., 7 (E.D.S.), “To give the 
hag," which is to dismiss; or “to get 
the bag,” i.e. to be dismissed. 

Bagpipe. He’s like a bag-pipe, he 
never talks till his belly be full. 1623: 
Wodroephe, Spared Hottres, 249, Sir, 
I am like vnto the bagpipes of Bolonia, 
which can not blow vnlesse they be 
full of wind. 1678: Ra}^ 291. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 2459. 

Bagshot. The sayings in the two 
following quotations are clearly akin. 
1575: R. Laneham, Letter, in Capt. Cox, 
31 (B.S.), Hee . . . can talk az much 
without book, az ony inholder betwixt 
Brainford [Brentford] and Bagshot. 
1670; Ray, 205, As good as any between 
Bagshot and Baw-waw. There’s but 
the breadth of a street between these 
tW'O. 
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Bait hides the hook, The, 1732: 
Fuller, No. 4403. 

Bake. As one bakes so one may brew 
(or eat). Cf. Brew, verb (i). [Tute hoc 
intristi; tibi omne est exedendum. — 
Terence, Phormio, II. ii. 4.] 1548: HaU, 
Chronicle, 431 (1809), Such breade as 
they bake, suche muste they eate. 
1577: Misogonus, III. i.. As thou bakst, 
so shat [shalt] brewe. 1664; Pepys, 
Diary, 15 Au^st, But I ivill have no 
more to do ivith her, let her brew as 
she has baked. 1775: Garrick, May- 
Day, sc. ii.. As they bake thej’’ shall 
brew. Old Nick and his crew. 1840: 
Barham, Ing. Legends: “St. Odille.” 
1849: C. Bronte, Shirley, ch. xxi., 
"\^at would Moore have done if 
nobody had helped him? ” asked 
Shirley. “Drunk as he’d brewed — 
eaten as he’d baked.” 1909 : De Mor- 
gan, Never can Happen Again, ch. v., 
“As they bake, so they will brew,” 
philosophized Mr. Challis to himself. 

Baker, i. Be not a baker if your head 
be of butter. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1732: Fuller, No. 1321, Don't 
turn baker, if your head be made of 
butter. 

2. He should be a baker by his bow-legs. 
1607: Dekker and Webster, Westward 
Hoe, II. ii.. Will women’s tongues, like 
bakers’ legs, never go straight ! 1678 : 
Ray, 91. 

3. Quoth the baker to the pillory. See 
quots. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. ii.. We be new kneet. And so late 
met, that I feare we parte not yeet. 
Quoth the baker to the pylorie. 1659 : 
Howell, 7, He take no leave of you, 
quoth the baker to the pillory. 

Baker’s wife See quot. 1598: Ser- 
vingman’s Comfort, in Inedited Tracis, 
166 (Hazlitt), i^Iee thinkes he myght 
remember the olde saying: A bakers 
wyfe may byte of a bunne, a brewers 
^vyfe may drinke of a tunne, and a 
fysh-mongers wyfe may feede of a 
cunger, but a seraingmans wyfe may 
starue for hunger. 

Balance distinguisheth not between 
gold and lead. The. 1640: Herbert, 
Jac. Prudent urn. 1670: Ray, 2. 

Bald. I. A bald head is soon shaven. 
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c 1450 in Reltq Anttqute, 1 75 (1841), 

A bare herd ^vyl sone be shave 1678 
Ray, 96 1732 Fuller, No 836 

2 Ashaldasahladderoflard 1886 
Elworthy, West Sow Word~Book, 4^ 
(EDS) 1894 R L S, S« Ives. 
ch \v , His head as bald as a bladder 
of lard 1901 Raymond, Idler Out of 
Doors, 219 

3 As bald as a coot c 1290 
Treahse of Walter de Bthlesworth, in 
Wnght’s Early Vocab , 1 165, A balled 
coote 1412-20 Lydgate, Troy-Book, 
bk II 1 4673 He was balhd as a cote 
1566 Adlmgton, tr Apuleius, bk v , 
Older than my father, more bald than 
a coot 1604 Breton, in irorAs, 11 k 13 
(Grosart), And left her [head] as bare 
as a balde coote c 1770 Hall- 
Stevenson, in Works, 1 238 (1795). As 
bare as a coot i88i Evans, Leies 
Words, etc , 128 (EDS) "As bald as 
a coot' IS a common simile for baldness 

4 You'll not belteve hes bald UUyou 

see hxs bravis 1580 Lyly, Ettphttes 
267 (Arbor), As mcredulous as those 
who thinke none balde, till they see his 
braynes 1670 Ray, 163 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 6032 

Bale See Boot 

Balks of good ground, Make not 
1605 Camden, Rematns, 328 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 58 1732 Fuller, No 3316, 

Make no baulks in good ground 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S ), Make 
not a balk of good ground 

Ball I Ball on the bat 1893 G L 
Gower, Gloss of Surrey Words. 4 
(EDS), [Surrey witness loq ] "He d a 
mind to make me the ball on the bat 
between him and the pohee " 

2 To strike the ball under the hne=To 
fail 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I 
ch XI , Aou hast stnken the ball vndcr 
the lyne 1634 S Rowley, NoUe 
Soldier, II u , She has been strucke 
under Ime, master souldier 1907 
Hackwood, Old English Sports, 151, 
Hence [at tennis] came the old proverb, 
"Thou hast stricken the ball under the 
Ime,” meanmg one had failed in his 
purpose 

Baltic. See Drunk as the Baltic. 

Bambroiighshire L-aird See qnot 


Bapchild 

1846-59 DenhamTracts.i 258 (FLS), 
He ndes like a Bambroughshire Laird 
That is, with one spur, and a stick or 
whip in his opposite hand 

Banbury i As thin as Banbury 
cheese 1562 Heywood, Epxgr , 6th 
hundred. No 24, I neuer saw Banbery 
cheese thicke enough 1575 G Har- 
vey, Letter-Book, 91 (Camden S ), Jlore 
fine then any Banbeiry cheese 1600 
Shakespeare, Merry Wives, I 1 , Bar- 
doiph (to Slender ] You Banbury 
cheese • 1664 Bp Gnffith Wilhams, 
Sad Condn of the Clergy in Ossory, 26, 
Our lands and glebes are clipped and 
pared to become as thin as Banbury 
cheese 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
"Oxfordshire," Banbury cheese 1911 
Hackwood, Good Cheer, 214, A local 
saying vvas of similar significance — "As 
thin as a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paring " 

2 Banbury ale, a half-yard pot 
1658 Wit Restor’d, 159 e 1660 m 
Roxb Ballads, 11 130 (B S ), Banbury- 
ale, a two-yard pot 

3 Banbury zeal, cheese and cakes 
1596 Hanngton, o/Metam Ajax, 
Imji, 0 that I were at Oxenford to eatc 
some Banbene cakes 1662 Fuller 
Worthies, lu 5 (1840), Banbury zeal, 
cheese, and cakes 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss, sv "Oxfordshire," Banbury 
veal [query mispnnt for ‘ zeal ”], 
cheese and cakes 

4 Like Banbury tinkers, that in 
mending one hole make three 1647 
Miles Corbet, Speech, in Harl Miscell , 

I 274, The mahgnants do compare 
this commonwealth to an old kettle 
with here and there a fault or hole, a 
crack or flaw m it, and that we (in 
mutation of our worthy brethren of 
Banbury) were mstructed to mend the 
said kettle , but, like deceitful and 
cheating knaves, we have, instead of 
stopping one hole, made them three or 
four score 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 
s V ‘ Oxfordshire ” Cf Tinker (3) 

Banquets every day, never makes a 
good meal, He that 1732 Fuller, 
No 2043 

Bapchild See quot 1735 Pegge, 
Kend ProrerJs, in E D S , No 12, p 67, 
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If you’d live a little while, Go to Bap- 
chfld ; If you'd live long, Go to Tenham 
or Tong. 

Bar light law, 'Tis sure to blaw. 
l8gi; R. P. Chope, Hartland Dialect, 
20 (E.D.S.). 

Barber and Barbers, i. Barbers are 
correctors of capital crimes. 1650; 
Howell, II. 

2. Barbers learn to shave by shaving 
fools. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. “Fol,” By 
shaving a foole one leames to shave. 
1654 : Whitlock, Zootomia, 46, The fools 
beard teacheth the young barber his 
trade. 1792: Wolcot, Works, ii. 446 
(1795)1 Accept a proverb out of Wis- 
dom’s schools — “Barbers first learn to 
shave by shaving fools ! ” 

3. Common as a barber’s chair, or. 
Like a barber’s chair fit for every one. 
1579; Gosson, Apol. of Schoole of Abuse, 
66 (Arber), Venus . . . that made her 
self as common as a barbar’s chayre. 
c. 1598: Shakespeare, All’s Well, II. ii.. 
It is like a barber’s chair, that fits all 
buttocks. 1631: Burton, Melancholy, 
III. iv. I, 3, p. 688 (1836), Venus, a 
notorious strumpet, as common as a 
barber’s chair. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3218, 
Like a barber’s chair, fit for every one. 
1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 1269, In a 
newspaper report . . . 1825, a person 
deposing against the prisoner, used the 
phrase, "as common as a barber’s 
chair.’’ 

4. No barber shaves so close but another 
finds work. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1732: Fuller, No. 3737. One 
barber shaves not so close but another 
finds work. 1869; Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch. xxii. 

Bardney, Lines. See quot. 1905: 
N. & Q., loth ser., hi. 145, " I see you 
come from Bardney ’’ is said to a person 
who has the habit of leaving doors open 
when he could shut them. 

BardonHill. See quot. 1894; Leics. 
N. & Q., iii. 160, When Bardon Hill has 
a cap. Hay and grass wiU suffer for 
that. 

Bare as a bird’s tail. c. 1470: Man- 
kind, 1 . 475, Yt piis purse] ys as dene as 
a byrdes ars. 1528: Sir T. !More, in 
TVorfc, p. 238, col. I (1557). And some- 
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tyme as bare as a byrdes arse. 1661; 
Stevenson, Twelve Moneths, 35, Bare as 
birds britch. 1709; Ward, Account of 
Clubs, 209 (1756). 1889; Peacock, 
Manley, etc.. Gloss., 29 (E.D.S.), Bare 
as a bo’ds [bird’s] tail. Said of a person 
who has lost ever3d;hing which he 
possessed. 

Bare as a bone. c. 1460 : Erthe upon 
Erthe, 22 (E.E.T.S.), As bare as any bon. 

Bare as January. See January (6). 

Bare as J ob. Cf . Poor as J ob. 1530 : 
Palsgrave, 620, I shah make h}mi as 
bare as ever was Job. 1542: UdaU, tr. 
Erasmus’ Apofh., 236 {1877), Hauing 
been afore in soch wyse pihed, and left 
as bare as Job. 1633 : Draxe, 137. 

Bare as my nail. See Naked as my 
nail. 

Bare as the back of my hand. 1678: 
Ray, 281. 1880; Spurgeon, Plough- 
man’s Pictures, 21. 

Bare as the birch at Yule even. 1822 : 
Scott, Nigel, ch. xxi., His gentle beg- 
garly kindred . . . keep him as bare as 
a birch at Christmas. 1823: Scott, 
Q. Durward, ch. vi.. It is iU going to 
Oliver empty-handed, and I am as bare 
as the birch in December. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 63 (Percy S.). 

Bare as the Bishop of Chester. A 
sarcastic allusion to the wealth of the 
bishopric, c. 1470: in Reliq. Antiques, 
i. 85 (1841), I wolde I were as bare as 
the beschope of Chester. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 9. 

Bare foot is better than none, A. 
1611: Cotgrave, s.v. "Nud.” 1694: 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act I. sc. i., 
Better a bare foot than no foot at all. 
1748: Richardson, Clarissa, ii. ni 
(1785), And hence a third proverb . . . 
Better a bare foot than none at all. 

Bare legs, Four. See Marriage (9). 

Bare of a suit. See Lie, verb (1). 

Bare walls make giddy housewives. 
1605: Camden, Remains, 319 {1870). 
1670 : Ray, 59. 1723 : Defoe, Col. Jack, 
ch. X., But, as we say, bare walls make 
giddy hussies. 1732: Fuller, No. 839, 
Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

Bare words are no good bargain. 
1639: Clarke, 85. 1669: PoUteuphuia, 
183, Bare words are no laudul bargain. 
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Bare words buy no barley 1732 
Fuller, No 838 

Barefoot and Barefooted See Thom 
Bargain i A bargain ts a bargain 
1560 Wilson, Rhelonque, 34 (1909), 
Resting vpon this point, that a bar- 
gaine is a bargaine, and must stande 
without all exception 1592 Lyly, 
Mother Bombte, III m 1692 L'Es- 
trange, JEsop, 328 (3rd cd) 1721 
C Cibber, Refusal, 111 i860 Reade, 

Cloister and Hearth ch xxxvi , How- 
ever 'tis ill luck to go back upon 
a bargain i8gi Q -Couch, Noughts 
and Crosses, 77 

2 The bargain is til made where 
neither party gams c 1597 A Doug- 
las. quoted in N & Q , loth ser , u 23, 
There is a proverb that says, the bar- 
gain IS ill made where neither of the 
parties doth gain 1732 Fuller, No 
2878, It IS a silly bargain, where no 
body gets 
See also Bare words 
Bark, verb 1 To bark against the 
moon 1401 in T Wright, Political 
Poems, 11 53 (Rolls Ser . 1861), But 
thou, as blynde Bayarde, berkest at the 
mone 1530 Palsgrave, 443, This 
dogge barketh agaynste the moone 
1629 Davenant, Albovme, V, Thou 
bark'st against the moon 1 1655 Hey- 
wood and Rowley, Fortune by Land and 
Sea, I 1 , We should in that but bark 
against the moon 1736 Bailey, Diet , 
sv “Bark,” To bark at the moon 
2 To bark false 1639 Clarke, 2, 
He never barkes false 

Bark, subs Hts (or her) bark is 
worse than hts iflz her) bite \Caius 
timidus vehementius latrat quam mor- 
det — Quintus Curtius, De rebus gestts 
Alexan^rt Magnt, vu 14 ] 1655 Ful- 
ler, Church History, bk vin § u (22), 
Because pohticly presumed to bark the 
more that he might bite the less i860 
Reade, Cloister and Hearth, ch Ixvi , 
The weakness of her nerv es w onid have 
balanced the violence of her passions, 
and her bark been worse than her bite 
1912 Pinero, ‘ Mind the Paint " Girl, 
Act II , p 89 

Bark and tree See quots The 
sa3ang is usually applied as in last 


quotation 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt 11 ch 11 , Butit were afoly formcc. 
To put my hande betweene the barke 
and the tree 1580 Tusser, Husbandrte, 
23 (E D S ) 1642 D Rogers, Naaman, 
sig Cci, Being so audacious as to go 
between barke and tree, breeding sus- 
pitions betweene man and wife 
1714 Ozell, Moliire, iii 185, Cicero 
says, that between the tree and the 
finger you must not put the rind 
1820 Scott, Abbot, ch iv , Is it for me 
to stir up stnfe betwixt them, and put 
as 'twere my finger betwixt the bark 
and the tree? 1901 F E Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 8, It's ill meddlin' 
between th' bark an' th' tree (It is 
unwise to interfere between man and 
wife) Cf Oak {7) 

Bark and wood Between the hark and 
the wood 1847 Halliwell, Did , s v 
"Bark,” A well adjusted bargain, where 
neither party has the advantage 
Suffolk 1866 J G Nall, Great Yar^ 
mouth, etc , 510 [as m Halliwell] 
Bark-year See quot 1863 Wise, 
New Forest, ch xvi , Forest proverbs 
such as "A good bark-year 
makes a good wheat-year ” 
Barker’sknee See Stiff 
Barking dogs See Dog (2) 

Barley i Barley makes the keape, but 
wheal the ckeape Glos 1639 Berke- 
ley MSS , ill 32 (1885) 

2 Sow barley tn dree and wheat in pul 
[mud] 1865 Hunt,Po/> Romances IV 
of England, 436 (1896) 

See also Cotswold (2) , Cuckoo (3) , 
Good elm, Oak (8), October (i), St 
Dand (j), St Johiv (4), St Vvtws (a), 
and Wheat (6) 

Barley-com is better than a diamond 
to a cock, A 1732 Fuller, No 7 
Barley-com is the heart's key, The 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 5 
Barley-corn See also John Barley- 
corn 

Barley-straw’s good fodder when the 
cow gives water 1678 Ray, 51 
Bam I Better a barn filled than a 
bed 1716 Ward, Female Policy, 82 
1732 Fuller, No 858 
2 When tie barn is full, you may 
thresh before the door 1647 Howell 
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Letters, Bk. II. No, xxiv., When the 
bam was full any one might thrash in 
the haggard. 1732: Fuller, No. 5570. 
1846; Denham, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S.). 

3. You have a barn for all grain. 
1732: Fuller, No. 5910. 

Barnaby bright, the longest day and 
shortest night. 1659 • Howell, 20. 1672 : 
Wesim. Drollery, Pt. II., p. 100 (Ebs- 
worth). It was in June, and 'twas on 
Barnaby Bright too, A time when the 
da3^s are long, and m'ghts are short. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6206. 1901 : N. <§• Q., 
gth sen, vii. 445, The old saying as 
preserved in this part of England 
[Hants] is Barnaby bright, AH day and 
no night. 

Barnard Castle. I. A coward! a 
coward! o' Barney Castle, Dare na come 
out to fight a battle! 1846-59: Denham 
Tracts, i. 98 (F.L.S.). c. i860: Long- 
staffe, Richmondshire, 132. 1913: E. M. 
Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 183 [after 
quoting the sa5dng]. In all probability 
this refers to the holding of Barnard 
Castle by Sir George Bowes during the 
Rising of the North in 1569. 

2 . Barney Cassel the last place that 
God made. 1846-59: Denham Tracis, 
i. 83 (F.L.S.). c. i860: Longstaffe, 
Richmondshire, 132. 

3. Come! come! that's Barney Castle! 
1S46-59: Denham Tracts, i. 83 (F.L.S.). 
... an expression often uttered when 
a person is heard making a bad excuse 
in a still worse cause. 

4. See quot. Ibid., i. 81, [He] carries 
his coals round by Richmond to sell at 
Barnard Castle. This sa5nng is peculiar 
to the central and mid-southern por- 
tions of the coimty of Durham. It is 
spoken of a person who is gxiilty of a 
circumlocutory act. 

See also Lartington. 

Barnstaple Fair weather = Cold and 
wet weather. 1S93 : Daily Graphic, 21 
April (W.), Throughout all this period 
— and particularlj' in September — ^what ■ 
Devonians out of their experience call | 
" Barnstaple fair weather ” is to prevail 
in England. 1 

Barnwell ague, A=Venereal disease. ^ 
1678; Ray, 88. 1790: Grose, Prov. j 
Gloss., s.v. "Cambridgeshire,” ; 


Basket 

Barometer, i. First rise after low 
Foretells stronger blow. 1893: Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 123. 

2. When the glass falls low. Prepare 
for a blow : When it rises high, Let all 
your kites fly. Nautical. Ibid. 

Barrel the better herring, Never a= 
Not a pin to choose between them 
c. 1540 : Bale, Kynge Johan, in Manby’s 
Spec, of Pre-Sliaksp. Drama, i. 591 
(1903), Lyke lorde, lyke chapla5me; 
ne5d:her barrell better heiynge. 1566: 
Gascoigne, Supposes, IV. vi. 1633: 
Jonson, Tale of a Tub, II , One bad, 
there’s ne’er a good ; And not a barrel 
the better herring among you. 1736. 
Fielding, Pasquin, III., Nor like our 
misses, about bribing quarrel. When 
better herring is in neither barrel. 
1826: Scott, Woodstock, ch. xxx.. After 
bestowing a mental curse both on 
Sectaries and Presbyterians, as being, 
in his opinion, never a barrel the better 
herring. 1852: FitzGerald, Polonius, 

51 (1903)- 

Barren places. See quot. 1610: 
Holland, tr. Camden’s Britannia, 692, 
And haue proved the saying to bee 
true. That barrain places giiie a good 
edge to industry. 

Barsen’s miller, always behind, Like. 
1920: J. H. Bloom, in N. & Q., 12th ser., 
vii. 67. [Said to have been heard in 
Warwickshire vithin the last ten years.] 

Bartholomew baby, Dressed like a. 
1670: Brooks, Tl'orfo, vi. 51 (1867) (O.), 
Men . . . were dressed up like fan- 
tastical antics, and women like Bartho- 
lomew - babies. 1790: Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. "London.” 

Barton, etc. See quot. 1869: Hazlitt, 
80, Barton under Needwood, Dunstall 
in the Dale ; Sitenhill for a pretty girl, 
and Burton for good ale. 

Bashful. I. As bashful as a Lentel 
lover. 1846: Denham, Proverbs, 32 
(Percy S.). 

2. His bashful mind hinders hts good 
intent. 1737; Ray, 51. 

Bashfulness is an enemy to poverty. 
1670: Raj', 2. 

Basket, You shall have the. Taun- 
ton. 1678 : Ray, 344. 

Basket-Justice will do Justice, right or 
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wrong, A An ironical saying — see 
i860 quot 1678 Ray, 74, A basket 
Justice , a ]yll Justice , a good forenoon 
Justice He'll do Justice nght or 
wrong 1732 Fuller No 8 i860 

Wynter, Cunos Cxviltz , 493 (O ), The 
basket-justices were so called because 
they allowed themselves to be bought 
over by presents of game 

Basket of chips See Smile, verb (i) 
Bastard brood is always proud 1736 
Bailey, Dtcl , s v ‘ Bastard ” 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton 1571 
Edwards, Daman, etc in Hazhtt, Old 
Plays, IV 77 1578 Whetstone, Promos 
and Cassandra, sig E3 1651 Ran- 
dolph, Hey for Honesty, II v 1681 
W Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 213 
1732 FuDer, No 845 
Bath, The beggars of 1662 Fuller, 
0 ^Vortkies, 111 92 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

' Prov GJoss,s\ “Somerset” 

Bathing See May, F (26) 

Bats in the belfrys=0f unsound mind 
1926 Phillpotts, Peacock House, 219, 
His father's sister had bats m the belfry 
and was put away 

Battersea Go to Battersea to he cut 
for the simples 1785 Grose, Diet of 
Vulgar Tongue, &v "Simples" 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss, sv “Surrey” 
1847 Halhwell, Die/ , s V “Simples” 
1925 J G Taylor, Our Lady of Baler- 
sey, 93, [Simples, or medianal herbs, 
were cultivated at B ] Hence was 
den\ ed the now forgotten proverb, 
addressed to one not overburdened 
with %vits, “You must go to Battersea 
to get your simples cut I ” Cf Cut. 
verb (10) 

Battle, Sussex. See quot 1894 
A J C Hare, Sussex, 103, The capture 
in 1377 of John de Caiiloes, Pnor of 
Lewes, on Rottmgdean HiU, by the 
French, gave nse to the proverb, " Ware 
the Abbot of Battel, when the Pnor of 
Lewes IS taken prisoner,’ meanmgwhen 
one man falls into trouble, his neigh- 
bours had better beware 

Bawds and attorneys are like andirons, 
the one holds the wood, the other their 
clients till they consume 1659 Howell 
10 

Bawtry The saddler of Bawtry iras 


hanged for leaving his liquor behind him 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , sv “York- 
shire ” 1878 Folk-Lore Record, 1 172, 
There is a Yorkshire saying appbed to 
a man who quits his fnends too early at 
a convivial meeting, that " He will be 
hanged for leaving his liquor, like the 
saddler of Bawtry " See also Hang, 
verb (7) 

Bayard i As bold as blind Bayard 
c 1350 Cleanness,! 886,in/l//i/ Poems, 
64 (E E T S ), Thay blustered as blynde 
as bayard watzeuer c 1386 Chaucer, 
Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1 860, Ye been 
as bolde as is Bayard the blinde 
1412-20 Lydgate, Troy-Book, bk 11 
I 4731. But ben as bolde as Baiard is, 
the blynde c 1475 Caxton, Hist of 
Troy, Prol , And began boldly to run 
forth as blind Bayard 1575 Apptus, 
elc , in Hazhtt, Old Plays, iv u8, As 
bold as blind bayard, as wise as a wood- 
cock 1681 W Robertson, Phraseol 
Generahs, 270. Who so bold as blind 
Bayard? 1825 Scott, Talisman, ch 
xvn , I am no blind Bayard, to take a 
leap m the dark 

2 Bayard bites on thebridle c 1426 
Audelay, Poems, 15 (Percy S ) 

3 Bayard of ten toes 1597 Dis- 
couerte of Knights of the Paste, sig A3, 
As I trauelled upon my well 
approued hacney (old Bayard of ten 
toes) [travelled afoot] 1616 Breton, 
Good and Badde, 35 (0 ), The walke of 
the wofull and his Horse, Bayard of 
ten-toes 1866 Brogden, Lines Words, 
20, Bayard-of-ten-toes To walk on foot, 
a man doing horses’ work 

4 To keep Bayard in the stable 
c 1400 Beryn, 1 3183 (EETS), fful 
trewe is that bjAvord, “ a man to serues- 
abill, Ledith offt beyard [Bayard] from 
his o\yne stabih” 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch xii , To haue kept 
Bayard m the stable 1605 Camden, 

327 (1870) 1639 Clarke, 278 

Bayton-bargh See Biayton-bargh 

Be as be may is no banning c 1475 
Mankind sc u st 86, Be as be may, 

I xali do a-nother 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch 1 1592 Ljly, 

Mother Bombie, II u , Well, bee as bee 
may is no banning 1670 Ray, 59 
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Be as you would seem to be. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. PrtidenUim, Be what thou 
wouldst seem to be. 1732: Fuller 
No. 849. 

Be it better, be it worse, do after him 
that beareth the purse. Before 1500: 
R. HFl, Commmplace - Book, 130 
(E.E.T.S.). c. 1600: T. Deloney, Thos. 
of Reading, ch. 8, in Works, 244 (Mann), 
For it is an old prouerbe, Be it better, 
or be it worse. Please you the man that 
beares the purse. 1642: D. Rogers, 
Matrwi. Honour, 85, And as the proverb 
saith. Be it better or worse, we must be 
ruled by him that beares the purse. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6387, Be it better, be 
it worse. Be ruled by him that bears the 
purse. 1817 : Scott, Rdh Roy, ch. xx\ai. 
[as in 1732, with "has ” for “bears ’’]. 

Beacon Hill, near HaEfax, Yorks. 
See quot. 1855: N. & Q., ist ser., xi. 
223, You might as well try to bore a 
hole through Beacon Hill. 1878: Folk- 
Lore Record, i. 174. 

Beads about the neck and the devil in 
the heart, 1659: HoweU, Proverbs: 
Span.-Eng., 15, Beads about his neck, 
and the devil in his body. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 944. 

Bean and Beans, i. A beayi in liberty 
is better than a comfit in prison. 1670: 
Ray, 15. 1732: Fuller, No. 9. 

2. A good year of kidney beans, a good 
year of hops. 1882: Mrs, Chamberlain, 
W, Worcs. Words, 38 (E.D.S.). 

3. Every bean hath its black. 1639: 
Clarke, 211. 1709; O. Dykes, Eng. 
Proverbs, 103. 1754: Berthelson, Eng.~ 
Da7iish Diet., s.y." Bean." 1817; Scott, 
Rob Roy, ch. xxxviii.. Ye hae had your 
ain time o’t, Mr. Syddall; but ilka bean 
has its black. 1878 : Folk-Lore Record, 

i. 166, Which is equivalent to every 
bean hath its black. 

4. Like a bean in a ^nonk’s hood. 
1546 ; He3r\vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vi.. 
Like a beane in a moonkis hood. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. "Febve.” 

5. Plant the bean when the moo7i is 
li^it; Plant potatoes when the moori is 
dark. 1S93 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 154. 

6. Sow beans in the mud and they'll 
grow like wood. 1639: Clarke, 307. 
1647: Fuller, Good Thoughts in Worse 


Times, iiz (1S30}, His answer was 
returned me in their country rhjune: 
Sow beans in the mud. And they’li 
come up like a wood. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 6143. 1893; Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 154. 

7. Sow (or set) beans in Candlemas 
waddle, i.e. the wane of the moon. 
Somerset. 1678: Ray, 343. 

8. The bigger eateth the bean. 1525: 
Wydow Edytti: Mery Gestes, 89 (1864), 
And yet alway I stand in great doubt. 
Least that the bigger wyll eate the 
been. 1546 : Hey\vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. v. 1611 : Davies (of Hereford), Sc. 
of Folly, 45, in Works, ii. (Grosart), 
Euer the bigger eateth the beane. 

9. The more beans the fewer for a 
penny. Glos. 1639: Berkeley MSS., 
iii. 31 {1885). 

10. To know how 7nany hearts make 
five. 1612: Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. 
bk. iv. ch. v„ As though I Imow not 
how many numbers are five. 1830: 
Galt, Lawrie Todd, II, i, 42 {1849) ( 0 .), 
Few men who better knew how many 
blue beans it takes to make five. 1889 ; 
Daily News, 4 Nov., p. 6, col. 5, It is as 
simple as how many blue beans make 
five. 

11. See quot. 1905; E. G. Hayden, 
Travels round our Village, 75, "When 
parson 'gins the Bible, ’tis time to sow 
the beans ” — thus runs the ancient 
proverb. [Genesis i. is read on Septua- 
gesima Sunday.] 

See also Blue (6) ; Elm-leaves ; May, 
F. (4) ; Pea (2) and (4) ; St. David (i) ; 
and St. Valentine (2). 

Bean-belly Leicestershire. See Lei- 
cestershire. 

Bear and Bears, subs. i. Are you 
there with your bears? 1592; Lyly, 
Mother Bombte, II. iii. 1642: Howell, 
Forreine Trauell, 20 (Arber). 1740: 
North, Exainen, 220. 1822: Scott, 

Nigel, ch. xxxii. "Ay, man, are you 
there with your bears? ” said the King. 

2. As handsomely as a bear pteketh 
muscles. 1546: Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. 

II. ch. V. 

3. If it were a bear it would bite Inm 
(or you). 1633: Draxe, 4. 1690: New 
Did. Canting Crew, sig. B4, If it had 



Bear-Garden 

been a bear it would have bit you 
1738 Swift, Pohte Convers , Dial I 

4 Like a bear with a sore head See 
Cross, adj (i) 

5 One thing tkmkelh ike bear, but 
another thinketh hts leader c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk iv , 1 1453 

6 The bear wants a tail and cannot be 

a lion 1662 Fuller, Worthies, lu 271 
(1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 

"Warwackshire ” 

7 To go like a bear to the stake 
c 1430 Lydgate, Churl and Bird, st 19, 
To goo at large but as a here at a stake 
To passe his boundes but yf he leue 
take 1591 Flono, Second Frutes, 89, 

I am as loath to goe to it, as a beare is 
to goe to the stake 1642 D Rogers, 
Naaman, sig D5, If he goes, >et it is as 
a beare to the stake 1722 Defoe, 
Moll Flanders m Works, ui 42 (Bohn), 
It was easy to see I shoidd go to church 
like a bear to the stake 1823 Scott, 
Q Durward, ch xxi , Pavilion and his 
lieutenant faced their fate hke 
bears bound to a stake 

8 To sell the bear's skin 5 «eSeH 

9 You dare as well take a bear by the 

tooth 1601 Dent, Patkw Heauen, 62 
( 0 ), To take the beare by the 
tooth 1639 Clarke, 209 1690 New 

Diet Canting Crew, sig B4, As good 
take a bear by the tooth, [spoken] of a 
bold desperate undertalmig 1732 
Fuller, No 5895 

See also Cross, adj (i) , Dancing bear. 
Guts , Iron nails , King (8) , Like a young 
bear, and Mastiff (3) 

Bear-garden, To talk. 1678 Ray, 66, 
He speaks Bear-garden 1698 Collier, 
Short View, 232, This is brave Bear- 
Garden language ! 1707 Ward, Lon- 
don Terrtejiltus, No III p 29, He's as 
great a master of ill language as ever 
was bred at a Bear-Garden 1732 
Fuller, No 2033, He talks m the Bear- 
Garden tongue 

Bear-pie He that hath eaten a bear- 
pie, will always smell of the garden, 1 e 
the Bear-garden 1659 Howell, 18 
1670 Ray, 216 

Bear, verb 1 Bear Health, poverty 
will bear itself 1853 Trench. Proverbs, 

84 (1905) 


30 Beast 

2 Bear with evil and expect good 

1640 Herbert, /ac Prudentim 1670 
Ray, 8 1732 Fuller, No 945 

3 Bear with me and I’ll bear with thee 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch viii 1639 Clarke, 63 

4 He bears misery best that hides it 
most c 1590 G Harvey, Marginalia, 
95 (1913). He beanth his misery best 
that hydeth it most 1732 Fuller, 
No 1810 

5 I bear him on my back 1639 
Clarke, 303 , 1 bore him all the while on 
my back 1670 Ray, 164 

6 To bear the bell c 1374 Chaucer, 
Troylus,h]c lu 1 198, And lat see which 
of yow shal here the belle To speke of 
lovea-nght 1 1468 Coventry Mysteries, 
161 (Sh S ), Of bewte and of boldnes 
I here evermore the beUe Before 
1529 Skelton, m Tl orks, 1 127 (Dyce), 
Of all prowde knauys thow beiyst the 
belle 1575 Gascoigne, GfuJSf £»/ Golf , 
III VI , So vices brag, but vertue beares 
the bell 1633 Herbert. Temple 

‘ Church Porch," st xxxu , In clothes, 
cheap handsomenesse doth bear the bell 
1713 Gay, Wife of Bath, IV 1 , 
Appearance, Sir, bears away the bell, 
almost in everything 1812 Combe, 
Syntax Picturesque Tour, can xix , 
■ITiat e’en her merchants bore the bell 
In eating and m drinking well 1912 
Lucas, London Lav , ch iii , But for 
human features the capuchin 
bears away the bell 

See also Bom 

Beard i The beard will (or will not) 
pay for the shaving 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 431, The beard will 
pay for the shaving 1879 G F 
Jackson, Word-Book, 2^, ‘‘Tht 

beard won’t paj for the shaving " is a 
proverbial saymg analogous to the 
Frendi — Lejeu ne vaut pas la chandelle 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 590 
[will not pay] 1917 Badge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, in [will not pay] 

2 ‘Tis not the beard that makes the 
philosopher X732 Fuller, No 5102 

Beast 1 Better a beast sold than 
bought 1659 Howell, Procerbs Bril - 
Eng , 16 

2 The beast that goes always never 



Beast 

wants blows. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Prn- 
deMum. 

Beast of many heads. See Many- 
headed beast. 

Beat. I. Beat a bush and start a 
thief. 1622: Drayton, Polyol., xxiii.. 
Where if you beat a bush, ’tis odds you 
start a thief. 1662; Fuller, Worthies, 

i. 194 {1840). 1790: Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. “Bucks.” 

2. Better to be beaten than be in bad 
company. 1670: Ray, 2. 

3. He that cannot beat his horse, beats 
the saddle. 1578 : Florio, First F mites, 
fo. 29, WTio cannot beat the horse, let 
hym beat the saddle. 1629: Booh of 
Meery Riddles, Prov. 82. 1732; FuUer, 
No. 4174, Since he cannot be reveng’d 
on the ass, he falls upon the pack-saddle. 

4. To beat (or go) ahont the busk. 1560: 
Wilson, Rhetorique, 2 {1909), If he . , . 
teU it orderly, without going about the 
bush. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. " Alter,” 
To use many circumstances, to goe 
about the bush. 1696 ; Cornish Comedy, 
rv, ii., He doth not beat about the 
bush, but falls immediatel}’’ upon the 
point. 1884: Punch, 29 Nov., p. 256, 
col. 2, Excuse me . . . but no good 
beating about the bush. 

3. To beat the bush while others catch 
the birds, c. 1390 : Gower, Conf. Aman- 
tis, ii. 2355, And takth the bridd to his 
beyete, Wher othre men the buisshes 
bete. 1472 : Paston Letters, iii. 44 
(Gairdner, igoo), Webette thebusschysse 
and have the losse and the diswor- 
schuppe and ether men have the byrds. 
1580; G. Harve5^ in Works, i. 93 
(Grosart), I beate the bushe, the birdes 
to them doe flj^e. 1606: Ret. from 
Parnassus, II. v.. It hath been my luck 
always to beat the bush, while another 
killed the hare. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3738, 
One beateth the bush, and another 
catcheth the bird. 1828 : Scott, letter 
to Mrs. Hughes, in her Letters, etc., of 
Scott, ch. xi.. Your active benevolence 
starts the game while others beat the 
bush. 

6 . You may beat the devil into your 
wife, but you’ll never bang him out again. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5940. 

Beauchamp, As bold as. 160S: 
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Middleton,* Mad World, V. ii.. Being 
every man well hors’d like a bold 
Beacham. 1612: Drayton, Polyol., 
xviii. 1662; FuUer, Worthies, iii. 271 
(1840). 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
“Warwickshire.” 1834; W. Toone, 
Glossary, 112, Bold Beauchamp. This 
person was said to be Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, whose prowess 
[c. 1350] became proverbial, "as bold 
as Beauchamp.” 

Beaulieu Fair. See Cuckoo (17). 
Beauty, r. An enemy to beauty is a 
foe to nature. 1855 ; Bohn, 3x1. 

2. Beauty draws more than oxen. 
1640: Herbert, Jac. Prudentu7n. 1670: 
Ray, 2. 1732: FuUer, No. 94S. 

3. Beauty is but a blosso^n. 1633; 
Draxe, 15. 1670; Ray, 2. x68i: W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 223. 
X732: Fuller, No. 947, Beauty’s a 
blossom. 

4. Beauty is but skin-deep. 1606: 
Davies (of Hereford), Select Sec. Husb., 
6, in Works, ii. (Grosart), Beauty’s but 
skin-deepe. 1730; LUlo, Silvia, I. ix.. 
She was the handsomest woman in eill 
our parish. But beauty is but skin 
deep, as the saying is. 1829: Cobbett, 
Advice to Young Men, Lett. III. i88x : 
Evans, Leics. Words, etc., lox (E.D.S.), 
A very common proverb on the Ups of 
the Midland pessimist is; “Beauty’s 
only skin-deep, but ugly goes to the 
bone.” 1921 : W. H. Hudson, Traveller 
hi Little Things, 12. 

5. Beauty is no inheritance. 1633: 
Draxe, 15, Beauty is no heritage. 
1670; Ray, 2. 1732: FuUer, No. 95X. 

6. Beauty is potent, but money is 
omnipotent. 1670: Ray, 122. 1732; 
FuUer, No. 952, Beauty is potent ; but 
money is more potent. 

7. Beauty is soon blasted. 

FuUer, No. 953. 

8. Beauty is the subject of a blemish. 
Ibid., No. 954. 

9. Beauty may have fair leaves, yet 
hitter fruit. Ibid., No. 955. 

10. Beauty provoketh thieves sooner 
than gold. 1599: Shakespeare, As Yon 

Like Jt, I. iii. 

XX. Beauty will buy no beef. X732: 
FuUer, No. 956. 
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12 Beatily vnihotit bounty avmk 
nought 1580 Lyly, Euphuss, 295 
(Arber), Beautie without nches, goeth 
a begging 1869 Hazhtt, s v 
Beccles for a puritan, Bungey for the 
poor, Halesworth for a drunkard, and 
Bhborough for a whore 1670 Ray, 
253 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss, sv 

"Suffolk” [" Bilborough ' for "Bh- 
borough ”] 

Beck IS as good as a Dieu-garde, A 
1546 Heywoc^, Prouerbs, Pt I ch x , 
And thus with a becke as good as a dieu 
garde. She flang fro me 1583 Mel- 
bancke, Phtlohnus, sig P4 A b^c of 
yours IS as good as a Dieugirde 1611 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc 0/ Potty, 48, in 
Works, u (Grosart) 

Bed If the bed would tell all tt knows, 
ti would put many to the blush 1659 
Howell. 4 1732 Fuller. No 2702 

Bed-time for terriers [threshers] and 
, supper-time for carriers Old Cumber- 
land proverb 1895 T Ellwood, Lake- 
land, etc , Gloss , 6 (£ D S } 

Beddmgham When Beddingham hills 
wear a cap, Ripe and Chahington gels a 
drap 1884 "Sussex Proverbs,’ in 
N , 6th ser , ix 342 
Bede’s chair See quot i$4&-59 
Denham Tracts, 1 67 (F L S ), Has a 
Chip 0/ Bede's chair in her pouch It 
has been a custom from time immemo- 
rial for the ladies, immediately after the 
conclusion of the mamage ceremony 
(before Hj men's altar m Jarrow 
church), to proceed to the vestry and 
cut a chip off Bede's chair, to ensure 
their fruitfulness The saying is gener- 
ally apphed to those females who show 
signs of fecundity rather early after 
entenng into the happy state of 
matrimony 

Bedford l Bedford mall-horses 1622 
Drayton, Polyol , xxm , Of malt-horse, 
Bedfordshire long since the blaron wan 
1911 Hackv-ood, Good Cheer, 163, As 
Hampshire men were dubbed " hogs ” 
in aiiifcion to their pig-breeding, so 
Bedford folk were nicknamed " malt- 
horses " because of the high quality of 
malt they produced from their bail^ 

2 The Bailiff of Bedford »s coming 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 167 (1840) 


1790 Grose, Prou Gloss ,sv "Bedford- 
shire ” 1874 Smiles, Lives of Engi- 
neers, i 15, After a heavy fall of ram, or 
after a thaw in winter, when the nver 
[Ouse] swelled suddenly, the alarm 
spread abroad, "the bailiff of Bedford 
is coming ! ” the Ouse passing by that 
town 1904 N & Q , loth ser , i 391 
Bedfordshire=Bed 1608 Middleton, 
MadWorld.W v You come rather out 
of Bedfordshire, we cannot he quiet 
in our beds for you 1670 Cotton, 
Scarrontdes, bk iv , Each one departs 
to Bedfordshire , And pillows all 
securely snort on 1738 Swift, Polite 
Comers , Dial III 1818 Scott, Heart 
of Midi , ch \xx , Jeanie heard the 
hjghwajnnan say, to her no small relief, 
"She’s as fast [asleep] as if she were m 
Bedfordshire ” 1841 Hood, Afiss Kil- 
mansegg ' Her Dream ” And there was 
the bed, so soft, so vast. Quite a field of 
Bedfordshire clover 1027 Lucas, in 
Punch, 30 Nov , p 613, Jhear the Dust- 
man drawing near 'To take you into 
Bedfordshire , It’s tune you went to bed 
See also Cheshire (6) 

Bedlam broke loose c 1635 Dave- 
nant, Neus from Plymouth, IV 11 , 
What’s here? Kent Street, Or bedlam 
broke loose’ 1864 "Cornish Pro- 
verbs," m N 6- Q , 3rd ser, vi 494, 
Bedlam broke loose What a clapper- 
house! 

Bcdminster See Sold 
Bedpost ind Bedstaff See Twinkling 
Bedworth beggars 1678 Ray, 317 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss, sv "Leices- 
te^ire " 

Bee and Bees t A bee was never 
caught tn a shower 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 146 

2 dead bee will make no honey 
1578 Flotio, First Frutles, io 25, A 
dead bee wil make no hony 1651 
Herbert, Jao PruderNm, 2nd ed , A 
dead bee maketh no honey 1894 
Northall, Folk Phrases of Four Counties, 
7 (E D S ), A still bee gathers no honey 
Glos 

3 A swarm of bees in May, etc See 
quots 1655 Reformed Commonwealth 
of Bees, 26, It being a proverb, that a 
swarm of bees in May is worth a cow 
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and a bottle of hay, whereas a swarm 
in July is not worth a fly. 1676; W. 
Lawson, New Orchard and Garden, 77, 

A May’s swarm is worth a mares foal. 
1710: Titsser Redivivus, The proverb 
saj’s, "A swarm in May is worth a load 
of hay.” 1744 : Claridge, in Mflls’ Essay 
on Weather, loi (1773), A swarm of bees 
in May Is worth a load of ha}’ ; But a 
swarm in Juty Is not worth a fly. 1S50 : 

N. & Q., 1st ser., ii. 512, If they swarm 
in May, They’re worth a pound next 
day ; If they swarm in July, They’re not 
worth a fly. Devon. 1883; Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 234, In the retired 
\Tllages among the Glee Hills the follow- 
ing much more curious version may 
sometimes be heard: A play o’ bees in 
May’s %vuth a noble the same day, A 
play in June’s piuty soon, A pla}' in 
July’s nod -wuth a butterfly. [N.B. — 
The gold noble, worth 6s. 8d., was first 
coined 1344.] 1921: Times, 7 Oct., 
p. 8, col. 4, An old rhyme . . - which 
says: "A s^varm of bees in Ma}’’ Is 
worth a load of hay ; A swarm of bees 
in June Is worth a silver spoon: A 
swarm of bees in July Isn’t worth a fly.” 

4. As big as a bee’s knee. 1797 * 
quoted in N. & Q., 8th ser., x. 260, It 
cannot be as big as a bee’s knee. 1894: 
Northall, Folk Phrases of Four Counties, 

7 (E.D.S.). 1896: N. & Q; Sth ser., 

X. 199, “ As big as a bee’s knee ” is a 
phrase I have frequently heard in South 
Notts to indicate a very small piece of 
anything. 1896 : Locker-Lampson, Con- 
fidences, 98 n.. It isn’t so big as a 
bee’s knee. 

5- Bees that have honey in their 
niouths, have stings in their tails. i 579 ' 
Lyly, Euphues, 79 (Arber), The bee 
- that hath hunny in hir mouth, hath a 
sting in hir tayle. 1732 : Fuller, No. 959- 

6. Bees will not swarm Before a near 
storm. 1893: Imvards, Weather Lore, 
146. 

7- Every bee’s honey is sweet. 1640. 
Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 

8 . He’s like the master bee that leads 
forth the swarm. Glos. in Berkeley 
MSS., iii. 28 (1885). 

9- His head is full of bees—csies, 
fancies, or, he is restless. I 54 b' Hey- 


W’ood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xii., Their 
hartes full heauy, their heades be full of 
bees. 1575: Ciuuchyard, Chippes, 55 
(Collier), About he flees. As though his 
hed wear fuU of bees 1614: Jonson, 
Bart. Fair, I., He ■will whistle him and 
all his tunes over at night in his sleep ! 
he has a head full of bees ! 1745 : 
Franklin, Drinker’s Did., in Works^ 
ii. 23 (Bigelow), His head is full of bees 
[=he is drunk]. 1814: Scott, Waverley, 
ch. Ixvi , This word had somewhat a 
sedative efliect, but the bailie’s head, as 
he expressed himself, was stfll "in the 
bees.” Cf. No. 13. 

10. If bees stay at home, Rain will 

soon come ; If they fly away. Fine will he 
the day. 1878: Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 
131. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 146. 

11. See quot. 1863: Wise, New 
Forest, ch. xvi.. Forest proverbs . . . 
such as ... " Like a swarm of bees aU 
in a charm ” [or c/mrw =noise]. 

12. To humble like a bee in a tar-tub. 


Ibid., ch. xvi. 

13. To have a bee in one’s bonnet. Cf. 

No. 9. 1553: Respublica, I. i., Ye 
muste perdonne my wj'ttes, for I tell 
you plaine, I have a hive of humble 
bees swarm3mge in my braine. 1648: 
Herrick, Mad Maid’s Song, Ah ! woe is 
mee, woe, woe is me. Alack and well-a- 
day ! For pitt}^ Sir, find out that bee. 
Which bore my love away. I’le seek 
him in your bonnet brave, I’le seek him 
in 5'our eyes. 1682: A. Behn, False 
Count, II. iii., MTiat means he, sure he 
has a gad-bee in his brain, i860: 
Reade, Cloister and Hearth, ch. xcvii.. 
He may have a bee in his bonnet, but 
he is not a hypocrite. 1922 : Wej^n 
Ovington’s Bank, ch. xxxii., Mmat 
mare’s nest, what bee in the bonnet 


as this? . , , 

14. When bees are old they yield no 

mev. 1633 : Draxe, 146. 1670: Ra}', 

4 1732 : Fuller, No. 3706, Old bees 

ield no honey. . 

15. TF/;cm bees to distance wing their 
iM Days are warm and skies are 
'Ishf; But when their plight ends near 
xir home. Stormy weather is sure 0 

..-Qn-,. Trut'ar/I"; Weather Lore, 


146 
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16 When bee$ are there *s honey 

1633 Draxe, 77 1670 Ray, 60 

1732 Fuller, No 5636 

17 Where the lee sucks honey, the 

spider sucks poison 1633 Draxe. 123 
1732 Fuller, No 5661 1853 Trench, 

Proverbs, 114 (1905) 

See also Better feed, Bnsk, Busy, 
February (g) Honey (9) , Quick , St 
Matthew (2) , Sheep (5) . and Swme (2) 

Beech in summer and oak in winter 
1884 H Fnend. FZouers and FI Lore, 
220, "Beech in summer and Oak in 
winter " [for felluig] has now become a 
common saymg 

Beelzebub’s Bower See quots 1362 
Langland, Plonman, A, u 100, A 
bastard i-boren of BeUabubbes kunne 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch iv . 
But ye be a baby of Belsabuhs bowre 

Beer I Beer a humble, 'twill ktUyou 
afore 'twill make ye tumble 1869 
Hazhtt, 82 

2 What’s better than the beer that’s 
made of malt? 1659 Howell, 14 

3 See quot T913 Devonshire / 4 ssoc 
Trans , xlv 90. Yu can't 'ave better 
beer'n wat's putt m the barrow (barrel) 

See also Ale, Cider, Cloth (2), and 

July (3) 

Beetle See Blind, ad] (12) , and 
Deaf (i) 

Beg I Beg from beggars and you'll 
never be rich 1736 BaUty, Diet . s v 
"Beg ” 

2 To be begged for a fool 1591 
Flono, Second Frutes, 187, Euen the 
vulgar would begge him for a foole 
that thanks a bungling-stamers dawbmg 
better than the polisht Helen of Zeoxes 
1592 Lyly, Mother Bombie, I i , He 
needs not, sir. He beg him for a fool 
1649 m Somers Tracts, vii 88 (1811), 
If there should be a king again, I shall, 
perhaps, be begg’d for a fool 1653 
Middleton and Rowley, Spanish GiPsy, 
II 11 , You are my guardian, best 

me for a fool now 1707 Spant^ 
Band, HI ui , If he continues so a 
week longer, his fnends will beg him 
for a fooL 1736 Hervey, Mem . u 143 
( 0 ), Mojle either deserved to be 
begged for a fool, or hanged for a knave 

3 To beg at the wrong door 1546 
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Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch ix , Then 
of trouth ye beg at a wrong mans dur 
15^ Jonson, Ev Man in hts Humour, 
II vu , He claps his dish at the 
wrong man's door 1659 Howell, 5 

4 To beg like a cripple at a cross 
1812 Brady, Clavts Cal , 1 334 We 
have yet m common usage the old 
saying of "He begs like a cripple at 
a cross " 1855 Robinson, Whitby 

Gloss, 40, "He begged like a cnpple 
at a cross," very urgently 1917 
Badge, Cheshire Proverbs, 125 

Beggar and Beggars t A beggar 
pays a benefit with a louse 1678 Ray, 
98 1732 Fuller, No lo 

2 A beggar's purse ts bottomless 

1539 Taverner Proverbs, fo 39, A 
beggers scryppe is neuer fylled 1639 
Clarke, 38 1670 Ra>, 60, A begger 

can never be bankrupt 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 229, A 
be^ers purse is always empty Cf 
Lady’s heart, and Proud heart 

3 A shameless beggar must have a 
shameful denial 1039 Clarke, 37 
1732 Fuller, No 392 [with " short " 
for " shameful ") 

4 Beggars breed and rich men feed 

1639 Clarke, 98 1670 Ray, 60 

1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , 
sv ’Beggar” 

5 Beggars cannot he choosers 1546 
Hey'vood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x , 
Beggers should be no choosers 1616 
B & F , Scornful Lady, V 111 , Beggars 
must be no choosers 1635 Glap- 
thome, Hollander, I , Beggars are no 
chusers my fnend Before 1726 Van- 
brugh, Journey to London, III , My 
lord, says I, beggars must not be 
choosers 1819 Scott, Familiar Letters, 
u 62 (1894), But beggars must not be 
chusers 1889 R L S , Ballanlrae, 
ch ui , For all this we were to pay 
at a high rate, but beggars cannot 
be choosers 1920 Barbellion, Last 
Diary, 13 

6 Beggars make a free company 
Before 1658 Cleveland, Works, 76 
(1742), There was a time when such 
cattle would hardly have been taken 
Upon suspicion for men m office, unless 
the old proverb were renewed. That the 
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beggars make a free company, and 
those their wardens. 

7. Better to die a beggar than live a 
beggar. 1670: Ray, 2. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 888. 

8 . It is better to be a beggar than a fool. 
1813; Ray, 81. 

9. It would make a beggar beat his bag. 
1678: Ra)’-, 228. 

10. Much ado to bring beggars to the 
stocks. 1633: Draxe, 14. 1639: Clarke, 
19. 1670 : Ray, 60, [rvith the addition] 
and when they come there, they’ll not 
put in their legs. 

11. One beggar is enough at a door. 
1639: Clarke, 187. 

12. One beggar is woe that another by 
the door should go. 1539: Taverner, 
Erasm. Prov., 9 (1552} (O.), One begger 
byddeth wo that another by the dore 
shuld go. 1608: Annin, Nest of 
Ninnies, 47 (Sh. S.). 1681 : W. Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, 229, It’s one 
beggers wo to see another by the door 
go. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Beggar ” 
[as in 1681]. 

13. Puling, like a beggar at Hallow- 
mas. c. 1590: Shakespeare, Two Gent., 
II. i. 

14. Set a beggar on horseback and 

he'll (a) never alight; (6) ride a gallop; 
(c) ride to the devil; {d) ride to the gallows; 
(e) run his horse out of breath; (/) run his 
horse to death. [Asperius nihU est 
humih, cum surgit in altum. — Claudian, 
xviii. 181.] [a) 1576: Pettie, Petite 

P allace, ii. 100 (GoUancz, 1908). 1599: 
Greene, Orpharion, in Works, xii. 36 
(Grosart), Set a begger on horsebacke, 
and they sa}’’ he rviU neuer light. 1620 : 
Rowlands, Night Raven, 30 (Himt. Cl.). 
{b) 1605 : Camden, Re7nains, 330 {1870), 
Set a begger on horseback, and he will 
gallop. 1651: Burton, Melancholy, II. 
iii. 2. 1670: Ray, 60. (c) 1616: 

B. & F., Scornful Lady, IV. ii.. Such 
beggars Once set o’ horseback, you have 
heard, will ride — How far, you had best 
to look to. 1709: 0 . Dykes, Eng. 
Proverbs, g8. Set a beggar on horseback, 
and he’ll ride . . . V^hither, but to the 
devil? 1S55: Mrs. Gaskell, North and 
South, ch. X. {d) c. 1626 : in A Pepysian 
Garland, 241 (Rollins, 1922), There is 
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an old prouerbe, that oft hath bin try’d. 
Set a beggar on horse-back, to th’ 
gaUowes heel ride, (e) 1633: Draxe, 
if) 1594- Second Part Conte7ition, 
132 (Sh, S.), Beggers mounted run their 
horse to death. 

15. S77iall i7ivitatio7i will serve a 
beggar. 1855 ; Bohn, 487. 

16. Sue a beggar a7id catch a louse. 
1594: R. Wilson, Coblers Proph., 1 . 836 
(Malone S.), I intreat yee be not ouer 
nice, ^Vhat thinke ye as the prouerb 
goes that beggers haue no lice? 1654; 
Ga5don, Pleasant Notes Do7i Q., 83, Sue 
a begger and get a louse. 16S1: W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 229. 
1721: Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v "Louse." 
1819: Scott, Bride of L., ch. ii., I guess 
it is some law phrase — ^but sue a 
beggar, and — ^j'our honour knows what 
follows. 

17. The beggar is never out of his way. 
1630: T. Adams, Works, 120, Vagrant 
rogues ... are neuer out of their way. 
1650; Fuller, Pisgah-Sight, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 7, Fancy is never at a loss, like 
a beggar never out of his wa5^ 1732 : 
Fidler, No. 965, Beggars are never out 
of their way. 

18. The beggar may shig before the 
thief. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. xii.. The begger maie s}mg before the 
theefe. 1670: Ray, 2. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 964. 1829: Scott, in Lockhart’s 
Life, vii. 173, The last prerogative of 
beggary, which entitled him to laugh 
at the risk of robbery. 

19. To k7iow one as well as a beggar 
kiiows his dish. 1546: Hejnvood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. And my selfe 
knowth him, I dare boldly brag, Euen 
as well as the begger knowth his bag. 
1579: Gosson, Apol. of Schoole of Abuse, 
74 (Arber), Such as he knew as well as 
the begger his dishe. 163S: T. Hey- 
wood, Wise W. ofHogsdon, II. i. W 79 - 
Mrs. Cowley, Who’s the Dupe, II. ii. 
1822: Scott, Nigel, ch. xxi. 

See also Merry as beggars ; Misery may 
be; and Wish (i) to (4). 

Beggars’ Bush. 1564; BuUein, Dia- 
logue, 78 (E.E.T.S.), In the ende thei go 
home ... by weepjmg cross, by beg- 
gers bame, and by Imaues acre. 1599: 
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Porter, Two Angry Women, m Hazlitt, 
Old Plays, vii 335, They have danc’d a 
gaUiard at beggars’-bush for it 1662 
Fuller, Worthies. 11 g8 (1840). “This is 
the way to Beggar s-bush ’ It is 
spoken of such who use dissolute and 
improvident courses, which tend to 
povertj , Beggar's-bush being a tree 
notonously Jmown, on the left hand 
of London road from Huntingdon to 
Caxton 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
“ Hunts ” 

Begin I / 4 s you begin the year so 
you’ll end it 1767 Gamck, Prol to 
Cymon, There is a good old saying 
As you begm the year, jou’U surely 
end it 

2 Good to begin well, heller to end well 
1670 Ray, 8 

3 He begtnneih io build ioo soon that 
hath not money to finish tl 1633 
Draxe. i 

4 He begins to die that quits hts 
desires 1611 Cotgrave, s v ' Aban- 
donner," He truly begins to d>e that 
quits his chiefe desires 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenlum 

5 Let him that beginneth the song 
make an end 1633 Draxe, 12 

Beginning 1 ft is better coming to 
the beginning of a feast than to the end 
of a fray [1546 Htye,OQA, Proverbs, 

Pt n ch vii , It IS yll commyng 
To thend of a shot [feast], and ^gyn» 
njTig of a fray ] c 1590 Platne 
Percevall, Dedication, I would it had 
bin Percevals hap, to haue com to the 
beginning of a fnendly feast, or to the 
latter endmg of so dangerous a fraye 
1597 Shakespeare, I /F , IV u 

1636 ilassmger. Bashful Lover, III , 
Our grandsires said. Haste to the 
begmnmg of a feast but to the 
end of a fray 1672 Marvell, RMcarso/ 
Transpr , Pt I , m Works, ui 119 
(Grosart) 

2 It ts belter coming io the end of 
a feast than to the beginning of a fray 
c 1594 Bacon, Promus, No 977 1670 
Raj , 90 1769 Colman, Man and 

Wife, III 11 , 1 arrived just at the con- 
clusion of the ceremonj , but the latter 
end of a feast is better than the ban- 
ning of a fray, they say 1821 Scott, 


Kenilworth, ch xii 1855 Robinson, 
Whtlby Gloss , 54, " It IS better to 
come at the far end of a feast than at 
the fore end of a fray,’ better late at 
a feast than early at a fight 

BehappenI [perhaps] says Jack Dal- 
low 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 

591 

Behind before See Horse (25) 

Behind the door to mend old breeches, 
You must go 1864 '* Cornish Pro- 
verbs, mN & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 

Believe i Believe not all you hear 
1205 Layamon, Brut, 8015, Ful so[t]h 
seide the seg peos saye talda Yifpu 
ileuest ffihcne mon, Selde pu salt wel 
don (Very truth said the man who told 
this saw If thou behevest each man, 
seldom sbalt thou do well) Before 
1562 Lord Vaux, Poems, 37 (Grosart), 
j^leve not euery speache Before 1640 
Massinger. Believe as You List [title] 

2 Believe well and have well 1546 

Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch ix 
1670 Ray, 61 1732 Fuller, No 968 

3 He that believes all, misseth, He 
that beltevelh nothing, hits not 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

4 We soon believe what we desire 
1581 tr Seneca's Tragedies, 15 (Spens 
S ), What wretches doe most cnieSy 
wi^e of all. They soone belcue 1591 
Hanngton, Orl Fvnoso, bk 1 st 56, It 
IS a proverbe used long ago. We soone 
beleeve the thmg we would have so 
1696 Cornish Comedy, Act 11 , p 16, 
What w e desire we easily believe 1709 
Manley, Hew Atlantis, ii 77 (1736) 
173Z Fuller, No 5426, We are apt to 
b^cve what we wish for 

Bell and Bells i A crackt bell can 
neier sound well 1732 Fuller, No 

6358 

2 Bells call others io church, but go 

not themselves 1557 North, Diall of 
Princes, fo 138 v®. For men y‘ reade 
much, and worke Utle, are as belles, the 
which do sound to cal others, and they 
themselues neuer enter into the church 
1670 Ray, 3 1732 Fuller, No 969 

3 Bells on one horse See Hang {9) 

4 He *s like a bell that util go for 
eiery one that pulls it 1732 Fuller, 
No 1923 
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5. He who cannot hear the clapper, 
should not pull the bell. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 2767, If you love not the noise of 
the beUs, why do you puU the ropes? 
1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 

10. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

6 . They are like bells; every one in a 
several note. 1732: Fuller, No. 4954. 

y. To curse with bell, book and candle. 
Before 1300: Cursor Mundi, 1 . 17110 
(E.E.T.S.), Curced in kite J^an sal pai 
be wid candil, boke, and beU. c. 1394: 
in Wright, Political Poems, i. 341 (Rolls 
Ser., 1859), Thou shalt be cursed with 
booke and bell. 1485: Malory, Morte 
d’ Arthur, bk. xxi. ch. i , I shall curse 
you ^vyth book and belle and candeU. 
1593; Nashe, Strange Newes, in Works, 

11. 185 (Grosart), The blind vicar would 
needs . . . curse me with bel, book 
and candle. 1610: Rowlands, Martin 
Mark-all, 6 (Hunt. Cl.). 1715; Cent- 
livre, Gotham Election, sc. vi. 1840: 
Barham, Ing. Legends: "Jackdaw of 
Rheims.” 1920: BarbeUion, Last Diary, 
138, The Saturday Review I cursed %vith 
bell, book, and candle. 

8. When the bell begins to toll, Lord 
have mercy on the soul. 1813: Brand, 
Pop. Antiq., ii, 205 (Bohn). 1888: 
Gilbert, Yeomen of Guard, I., The 
funeral bell begins to toll — May Heaven 
have mercy on his soul ! 

' See also Agree like bells. 

Bell the cat. See Cat (65). 

' Bellesdon. In and out like Bellesdon 
■ I wot. 1678: Ray, 317. 1790: Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Leicestershire,” 

0 1881; Evans, Leics. Words, etc., 300 
(E.D.S.), “ In and out, like Billesdon 

r I wote ”... Billesdon being, or hav- 
)• ing been, noted for the crookedness of 
its main thoroughfare. 
f Bell-grave. The same again, quoth 
cj Mark of Bell-grave. 1644: J. Taylor 
is (Water-Poet), in Works, 2nd coll., 22 
je (Spens. S.). 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
’J s.v. " Leicestershire.” 1818; Scott, 

1 Heart of Midi., ch. xxix. 

19. Belly. I. A belly ftdl of gluttony will 
j] never study willingly. 1678; Ray, 146. 
fi 1732; Fuller, No. 6115. 

-r, 2. Better belly burst than good drink 
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lost. 1659: Howell, 17. 1738: Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. II., Come miss; 
better belly burst than good Hquor be 
lost. 1917’ Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
30, Better beUy burst, than good meat 
lost. 

3. He whose belly is ftdl believes not 
him that is fasting. 1578 : Flono, First 
Fruites, fo. 29, He that is fed beleeueth 
not the fasting. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Pance,” He that hath gorged hunselfe 
thinkes all mens mawes be full. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2399. 

4. If it were not for the belly, the back 
might wear gold. 1732; Fuller, No. 
2690. Cf. Nos. II and 16. 

5. My belly cries cupboard. 1678; 
Ray, 237, His belly cries cupboard 
1694: Terence made English, 88, My 
belly chym’d cupboard above half an 
hour ago. 1738: Sudft, Polite Convers., 
Dial. II. 1826: Scott, Woodstock, ch. 
XX., Whose belly sings cupboard too? 
1855: Kingsley, West. Ho!, ch. hi.. So 
now away home. My inside cries 
cupboard. 1901: F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 24, Mi bally’s crjdn’ cubbort. 
Cf. No. 15. 

6 . My belly thinks my throat cut, 
1540; Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig. H2, 
I am so soore forhungered, that my 
bealy weneth my throte is cutte. 1575 : 
Churchyard, Chippes, 127 (Colher), 
When hongry mawe thinks throat is 
cut in deed. c. 1630; B. & F., Love's 
Pilgrimage, II. ii., Let’s walk apace; 
hunger will cut their throats else. 
1738: Swift, Polite Convers., Dial, IL, 
You are in great haste ; I believe your 
belly thinks your throat’s cut. 1901; 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 24, I\Ii 
bally’s beginnin’ for t’ think ’at mi 
throoat’s cut (I am hungry). 

7. The belly carries the legs, and not 
the legs the belly. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. II. ch. xxxiv. 1694: D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. I. Act IV. sc. i. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 3194, Let the guts be full, 
for it’s thej^ that carry the legs. 

8. The belly hates a long sermon. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4407. 

g. The belly hath 110 ears. I539- 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 47, The bely 
hath no cares, c. 1560; Becon, in 


Bellyfull 38 

Catechism, etc , 601 (P S ) 1609 Dek- 

ker, Guls Horne-Booke, in Works, ii 245 
(Grosart) 1721 Bailey, Eng Diet , 
s V Belly ” 1853 Trench, Proverbs, 

29 (1905), We have on one side the 
English, Hungry beUies have no ears 

10 The belly ts not filled utih fair 

uords 1639 Clarke, 113 1670 Ray, 

61 1748 Gent Mag , 21 1880 

Spurgeon. Ploughman's Pictitres, 18. 
Promises don't fill the belly 

11 The belly robs ike back 1619 
W Hornby, Scourge of Drunkennes, 
sig B3, That by his paunch his backe 
should fare the worse 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Brit -Eng , 33 Cf Nos 4 
and 16 

12 The belly teaches all arts 1855 
Bohn, 498 

13 When the belly ts full, the bones 

would be at rest Before 1500 m Hill 
Commonplace - Book, 129 (E E T S ), 
Whan the beli is fwU, the bonis wold 
haue rest 1553 RespubUca, III iv 
1669 Pohteuphuia, 182 1738 Swift, 

Polite Convers , DijlI II 

14 When the belly is full the mind ts 
amongst the maids c 1645 MS Pro- 
verbs, mN <§• C , vol 154, p 27 

15 Your belly chimes, tt's time to go 
to dinner 1678 Ray, 66 Cf No 5 

16 Your belly Will never let your back 
be warm 1732 Fuller, No 6043 
Cf Nos 4 and 11 

See also Back may trust , Empty (1) 
and (2) , Eye (5) , Full , Hard, adj (8) , 
and Rule (3) 

Bellyfull IS a bellyfull, A 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv , 321 1694 

Motteux, Rabelais, bk v ch xxiii 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II 
1823 Scott, St Ronans, ch x, "A 
wamefou isawamefou,” said thewnter, 
swabbing his greasy chops 

Bellyfull IS one of meat, dnnk, or 
sorrow, A 1864 " Cornish Proverbs," 
in iV & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 

Belvoir See Bever 

Benacre See Cowhithe 

Bench-whistler, He is a c 1430 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 170 (Percy S ), 

A 1 suche benche whistelers, God late 
hem never the ' [thnve] 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , That 


Berwick 

bcnchwhistler (quoth I) is a pmchpeny 
1632 T Heywood, Iron Age, Pt I 
Act V , A very bench-whistler 

Bend i Best to bend while 'Its a 
twig c 1560 T Ingelend, Disobedient 
Child, 56 (Percy S ), For as longe as the 
twygge IS gentell and plyent, With 

small force and strength it may be bent 
1590 Lodge, 18 (Hunt Cl), 
I will bende the tree while it is a wand 
1667 Roxb Ballads, vii 696 (B S ), A 
twig will bend when it is young and 
weak 1732 Fuller, No 971 1841 

Hood, Miss Ktlmansegg, As the twig is 
bent, the tree s inchned 
2 When you bend the elbow, the mouth 
opens Kentish saymg 1882 N & Q , 
6th ser , v 266 

Benefits please like flowers while they 
are fresh 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

Benfieldside, where the Devil stole the 
key of the Quakers’ Meeting ■> house 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 92 (F L S ), 
Benfiddside, m the pansb of Lanches- 
ter, IS celebrated as the site of one of 
the earhest Quaker meetmg-houses in 
England 

Bent of one’s bow, The 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , 
I, hauyng the bent of your vncles bow 
1579 Lyly, Eupkues, 75 (Arber), Do 
you therefore thinke me easely entised 
to the bent of your bow? 1670 Ray, 
164, To have the bent of one s bow 
Berkshire See quot I790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V " Barkshire," He is a 
representative of Barkshirt [applied to 
one who coughs] See also Cheshire (6) 
Berry’s wife Just the thing, like old 
Berry’s wife 1920 J H Bloom, in 
N & Q , i2th ser , vu 67 [said to have 
been heard in Warwickshire within the 
last ten years] 

Berwick i From Berwick to Dover, 
later with addition, three hundred miles 
over c 1300 R Brunne, tr Langtoft's 
Ckron , 305 (Heame), AUe Inglond fro 
Berwick vnto Kent 1560 Wilson, 
Rheioriqite, 105 (1909), Whereas often- 
times they [preachers] beginne as much 
from the matter, as it is betwixt Douer 
and Berwicke 1642 D Rogers, Naa- 
Man, sig Hh3, Though you should 



Beside 

runne from Banvicke to Dover. 1662; 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 542 (1840), From 
Berwick to Dover, three hundred miles 
over. 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., sv. 
" Northumberland ” [as in 1662]. 1846- 
59; Denham Tracts, i. 283 (F.L.S.) [as 
in i662j. 

2. Once gohig through Berwick maketh 
not a man of war. 1846-59: Denham 
Tracts, i. 287 (F.L.S.). 

Beside the book, To be. 1672 : Walker, 
Parcem., 32, He is quite beside the book ; 
mightily mistaken. 

Beside the cushion, To be. 1546: 
He5rwood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix., 
I may set you besyde the cushyn pt. 
1654: Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q., 
36, He let fly at the Biscaine . . . and 
as we say in our poor Enghsh proverb, 
put him clean beside the cushion. 16S1 : 
W. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 247, 
Beside the cushion ; Nihil ad rhombum. 
1778: H. Brooke, Female Officer, I. xii.. 
The man did not speak much beside the 
cushion of common sense. 

Besom. They have need of a besom 
that sweep the house with a turf. 1678 : 
Ray, loi. 1683: Meriton, Yorkshire 
Ale, 83-7 (1697). 

Best. X. Best among them. See Fox- 
cubs. 

2. Best by yourself like Lowd’s tup 
[ram]. 1886: R. Holland, Cheshire 
Gloss., 447 (E.D.S.), Best by hissel hke 
Lowndes’s tup. Said of a disagreeable, 
quarrelsome fellow. 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 29. 

3. Best cart. See Cart (2). 

4. Best friends. See Friend (7). 

5. He’s one 0’ th’ best eend 0’ th’ worser 
sort 0’ folks. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 70. 

6. In the deepest water is the best 

fishing. 1633: Draxe, 66. 1670: Ray, 

9. Cf. No. 14. 

7. It is best to take half in hand and the 
rest by and by. 1678: Ray, 354- ^732- 
Fuller, No. 2921. 

8 . LivUtg at the best end of the pig- 
trough. 1856: E. Hinchliffe, Barthom- 
Icy, 135, The Shiopshire fanners, more 
accustomed to the delicacies of beef and 
beer, charge ours, in Cheshire, with 
"Imng at the best end of the pig 
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trough.” 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 93. 

9. Men are best loved furthest off. 
1639: Clarke, 71. 

10. Sometimes the best gain is to lose. 
1640: Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

11. That is the best gown that goes up 
and down the house. Ibid. 

12. The best bred have the best portion. 
Ibid. 

13. The best cloth may have a moth in 
it. 1732: Fuller, No. 4411. 

14. The best fish swim near the bottom 
1639: Clarke, 212. 1670: Ray, 90. 
1732: Fuller, No. 4412, The best fish 
swim deep 1754: Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. " Fish.” Cf. No. 6. 

15. The best go first, the bad remain to 
mend. 1855 ; Bohn, 498. 

16. The best ground is the dirtiest, 
c. 1393: Langland, Plowman, C, xiii. 
224, On fat londe and ful of donge 
foulest wedes groweth. 1598: Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry IV., IV. iv.. Most 
subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 
1633: Donne, Poems, i. 81 (Grierson), 
There is best land, where there is 
foulest way. 1676: Cotton, Walton's 
Angler, Pt. II. ch. i., According to the 
proverb, " there is good land where 
there is foul way.” 1846: Denham, 
Proverbs, 3 (Percy S ) [as in 1676]. 
1904: Co. Folk-Lore: Northumberland, 
173 (F.L.S.) [as in 1676]. Cf. Worse (4). 

17. The best horse needs breaking. 
1639: Clarke, 100. 1670: Ray, 105, 
The best horse needs breaking, and the 
aptest child needs teaching. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 6441 [as in 1670]. 1868: 
Quart. Review, exxv. 253, ITie best 
horse needs breeching. And the aptest 
child needs teaching. 

18. The best is as good as stark naught. 
1639: Clarke, 14. 

19. The best is best cheap. 1546: 
Hepvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii 
1580: Tusser, Husbandrie, 104 (E.D.S.), 
Count best the best cheape, wheresoeuer 
ye dwell. 1635: Gumall, Christian in 
Armour, Verse ii, ch. iii., p. 41 (1679), 
He that sells cheapest shall have most 
customers, though at last best will be 
best cheap. 1785-95 : Wolcot, Lousiad, 
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can V , " Best is best cheap ’* — jou 
very wsely crj 

20 The best ts best to speak to 1683 
Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697) 

21 The best mirror ts an old friend 

1611 Cotgrave, s v " Aliroir," An old 
fnend an excellent looking - glasse 
1670 Ray, 10 1732 Fuller, No 4905, 

There is no better looking-glass than an 
old fnend 

22 The best of men are but men at the 
best 1885 Harley, Moon Lore, 191 

23 The best of the sport *s to do the 
deed and say nothing 1639 Clarke, 
326, Sport IS sweetest when there be 
no spectators 1670 Ray, 25 

24 The best part is stilt behind 
Before 1529 Skelton Works, i 17 
(Dyce) Take thys m worth, the best 
is behynde 1630 Randolph in TForAs, 

1 49 (Hazhtt), Tor now the proverb 
true I find, That the best part is still 
behind 1659 Howell, 6, The best is 
behind 

25 The best patch ts off the same 
cloth 1732 Fuller, No 4417 

26 The best remedy against an til 
man is much ground between both 1640 
Herbert Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 

27 The best things are worst (or hard) 

to come by 1635 Swan, Spec Mundt. 
463, Excellent things are hard to come 
by 1670 Ray, 61 1732 Fuller, 

No 4420 

28 The best things may be abused 
1639 Clarke, 5 

29 To make the best of a bad bargain 

(or game, or market) 1663 Pepys, 
Diary, 14 Aug , I therefore am 

resolved to make the best of a bad 
market c 1680 L’Estrange, Seneca’s 
Morals "Happy Life,” ch xvi.Itisan 
equal prudence to make the of a 
bad game and to manage a good one 
1714 Ozell, Mohhe 11 142, All the art 
hes m making the best of a bad market 
1765 Bickerstaff Maid of the MtU, 
III IV [bad market] 1823 Scott, 

Q Durward, ch xxxvi , Her aunt 
seemed determmed to make the best 
of a bad bargam 1836 Dickens, 
Sketches by Boz " Scenes,” ch xuj , 

a bad bargain 1923 J S 


Fletcher, The Diamonds, ch xxviii , 
Resolved to make the best of an 
undeniably bad ]ob 

30 To put the best (a) foot, [b] leg, 
foremost (a) c 1591 Shakespeare, 
Titus Andr , II in , Come on, my lords, 
the better foot before 1626 Ov erbury. 
Characters A Footman,” His legs are 
not matches for he is still setting the 
best foot forward 1700 Congreve, 
Way of the World. IV x , You should 
commence an amour and put your 
best foot foremost 18&6 R L S , 
Kidnapped ch xviii , I set my best 
foot forward 1901 Raymond, Idler 
Out of Doors, 61, Then he must hurry 
up best foot afore (6) c 1500 Med- 
wall, Nature, 1 825 (Brandi's Quellen, 
99), Com behvmd and folow mt Set out 
the better leg I wame the 1633 
Jonson Tale of a Tub. II 1 , Cheer up, 
the better leg avore 1742 Fielding, 
Andrews bk 1 ch \i Lovers do not 
march hke horse-guards they put 
the best leg foremost 1838 Dickens, 
Twist, ch V , Now, you must put your 
best leg foremost, old ladyl 1886 
Elworthy, West Som Word-Book, 428 
(EDS). To put the best leg before is 
to hasten bnskly, not nece'sanly in 
walking, but in whatever is in hand 

31 We are usually the best men when 
tn the worst health 1855 Bohn, 551 

32 lo« are alw'ays best when asleep 
Ibid , 575 

Betshanger See quot 1735 Pegge, 
Kent Proterbs, m E D S , No 12, p 75, 
At Betshanger a gentleman at Fred- 
vile a squire at Bonington a noble 
knight, at a lawyer fpron Iyer) 

Better a blush in the face, than a spot 
m the heart 1620 Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt II ch xhv , Better shame in the 
face than spot m the heart 1732 
Fuller, No 859 

Better a clout than a hole out 1605 
Camden, Remains, 325 (1870), It is 
better to see a clout [patch] than a 
hole out 1732 Fuller, No 6310 
I 1864 Cornish Proverbs ” m A & Q , 

\ 3rd ser , V 208 

Better a fair pair of heels than a 
halter i6Jo Shelton, Quixote, Pt II 
ch Ixvii Better a fair pair of heels 
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than die at the gallows. 1694 : D’Urfej% 
Quixote, Pt. II. Act II. sc. ii [as in 
1620]. 1732: Fuller, No. 861. 

Better a finger off than always aching. 
Before 1225 : Ancren Riwle, 360, Betere 
is tinker ofle l?en he eke euer. 1681 : W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 252. 
1825: Scott, Fam. Letters, ii. 384 (1894), 
As to our losing them a few days sooner, 
one must . piece it out with the old 
proverb, " Better a finger off than a5'e 
wagging.” 

Better a good keeper than a good 
winner. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. " Amas- 
seur,” A warie keeper is better than a 
carefull getter. 1623 : Wodroephe, 
Spared Hoiires, 503. 

Better a lean jade than an empty 
halter. 1678 : Raj', 166. 1732 : FuUer, 

No. 863. 

Better a lean peace than a fat victory. 
1578; Florio, First Fruites, fo. 32, 
Better is a leane agreement then a 
fat sentence. 1700; in TJioresby’s Cor- 
respondence, i. 396 (1832), You ^vUl aU 
find the old adage verified, that “ a 
lean arbitration is better then a fat 
judgment." 1732; Fuller, No. 864. 
Cf. Ill agreement. 

Better a lean purse than a lere [empty] 
stomach, i860: Reade, Cloister and 
Hearth, ch. xxv. 

Better a little fire to warm us, than a 
great one to bum us. c. 1510: A. 
Barclay, Egloges, 9 (Spens. S.), Then 
better is smaU fire one easyly to warme 
Then is a great fire to do one hurt or 
heirme. 1732: Fuller, No. 865. 

Better a loss at sea than a bad debt at 
land. 1742: North, Lives of Norths, 
ii. 50 (Bohn), The merchants have a 
proverb, " Better,” etc. 

Better a mischief than an inconveni- 
ence. The saying was also reversed, see 
the first two quotations. 1583: Mel- 
bancke, Philotimis, sig- Zi, Yet must 
I co mmi t an inconuenience to preuent 
a mischiefe. 1593 • Harvey, in 
IForfo, i. 284 (Grosart). So in many 
priuate cases, better an inconuenience 
then a miscliief. 1642: D. Rogers, 
Matrim. Honour, 117, Better admit a 
mischiefe then an inconvenience.^ 1681; 
\V. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 252, 


Better once a mischief, then always 
inconvenience. 1714: Spectator, No. 
564. 1740 : North, Exainen, 330, Little- 
ton’s rule, better a mischief than an 
inconvenience, sounds oddly, but hath 
this very meaning. 

Better a mouse in the pot than no 
flesh at all. 1605: Camden, Remains, 
319 (1870) [has " louse ” for “ mouse ”]. 
1670: Ray, 117 [has “ louse,” but adds,] 
The Scotch proverb saith a mouse, which 
is better sence, for a mouse is flesh and 
edible. 1696: D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. 
ActV. sc. i. [“mouse”]. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 867 [" mouse ”]. Cf. Louse (i). 

Better a new friend than an old foe. 
1590: Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 243, Better 
new friend then an old foe is said. 
1600; Bodenham, Belvedere, 94 (Spens. 
S). 

Better a portion. See Wife (6). 

Better a quick penny than a dallying 
shilling. 1894: Northall, Folk Phrases 
of Four Counties, ii (E.D.S.). 

Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. 
1601: Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, I. v. 

Better alone than have a false friend 
for company. 1825: Scott, Betrothed, 
ch. xiv. Cf. Better be alone, infra. 

Better an egg in peace than an 
ox in War. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Oeuf.” 

Better are meals many than one too 
merry. 1546: Hey\vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii. c. 1594: Bacon, 
Promus, No. 494. 1678: Ray, 40. 

Better bad than ’bout [without]. 
1826: Wilbraham, Cheshire Gloss., s.v. 
Said by a woman urged to quit a bad 
husband. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 29. 

Better be a fool than a knave. 1616: 
Rich Cabinet, fo. 44, Yet better to bee a 
foole then a knaue. 1659: Howell, 18. 
1875 : A. B. Chealcs, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 164. 

Better be alone than in bad company. 
1477: Rivers, Dictes and Sayings, 8 
(iSyy), It is better a man ... to be a 
lone than to be acompayned with euffl 
people. 1586: B. Young, tr. Guazzo’s 
Civil Convers., fo. 180. 1648: Fuller, 

Holy State: "Of Companj9” Better 
therefore ride alone than have a thief's 
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company 1732 Fuller, No 872 Cf 
Better alone, supra 

Better be drunk than drovmed. 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 420 
Better be envied than pitied 154® 
He3nvood, Pforerbi, Ft I ch xi 1584 
Lodge, Alarum against usurers, 57 (Sh 
S ) 1670 Ray, 86 1754 Berthelson, 

Eng -Danish Did , s v " Envyed ” 
Better be half blind than have both 
eyes out 1639 Clarke, 86 1670 

Ray, 64 

Better be half hanged than lU wed 
1670 Ray. 48 

Better be half hanged than lose estate 
1681 Oh/ay, Soldier's Fortune, V m 
Better be ill spoken of by one before 
all, than by all before one 1659 
Howell, Proverbs, ' To Philologers " 
1670 Ray, 14 

Better be out of the world See Out 
of the world 

Better be over*manned than over- 
tooled 1886 Elworthy, West Som 
Wori‘Book, 547 (EDS), A common 
saying is,—" Tis better to be ," 

1 e that the tool should be rather light 
than heavy in comparison with the 
man's strength 

Better be the head of a lizard than the 
tail of a lion 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 

Better be the head of a pike (or dog) 
than the tail of a sturgeon (or lion) 
1670 Ray, loi 1736 Bailey, Did , 
s V " Head " 1823 D'Israeb, Cur 0/ 
Lit , ui infra 

Better be the head of an ass than the 
tail of a horse 1639 Clarke, 105 
1670 Ray, loi 1732 Fuller, No 928 
Better be the head of the yeomanry 
than the tail of the gentry 1639 
Clarke, 22 1670 Ray, loJ 1732 

Fuller, No 933 1823 D Israeli, Cur 

of Lit , 2nd ser , 1 447 {1824), The 
ancient spirit of Englishmen was 
once expressed by our pro\ erb, " Better 
be the head of a dog than the tad of a 
lion ", It the first of the yeomanry 
rather than the last of the gentry 
Better be the tail of a horse than the 
head of an ass 1639 Clarl e, 91 
Better be unmannerly than trouble- 
some 1659 Hon ell, 5 1670 Ray, 


; Better 

153 1732 Fuller, No 880 Cf Un- 

manneriiness 

Better be up to the ankles, than quite 
to over head and ears 1732 Fuller, 
No 879 

Better believe it than go -wbere it was 
done to prove it 1670 Ray, 164 
Better blue clothes, He’s in hts, 1 e He 
thinks himself very fine 1678 Ray, 
66 

Better bow than break c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, 1 257, The yerde 
[twig, branch] is bet that bowen wole 
and wmde Than that that brest 
[breaks] 1413 in Twenty-six Poems, 
No 124, p 54 (E E T S ), Beter bowe 
than brest 1530 Palsgrave, 660, 
Better plye than breake 1560 Wil- 
son, Rhetorique, 189 (1909) 1611 

Davies (of Hereford), Sc of Follv, 44, 
m Works, 11 (Grosart) 1732 fuller, 
No 882 

Better bread than is made of wheat, 
No 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 11 
ch vu , Lyke one That would 
haue better bread than is made of 
viheate 1592 Lyly, Mother Bombie, 
I lu 1611 Cotgrave, s \ " Frou- 
ment," Would you have better bread 
then's made of wheat 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt I bk 1 ch vii , Ramblmg 
up and down like a vagabond, and seek- 
ing for better bread than is made of 
wheat 1853 Trench, Proverbs, 83 
(^905). We note very well the folly of 
one addicted to this, saying He expects 
better bread than can be made of wheat 
Better buy than borrow 1539 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 13, I had leuer 
bye then begge 1633 Draxe, 18 
1732 Fuller, No 884 
Better children weep than old men 
1541 Coverdale, Christ State Matri- 
mony, sig 18, Better it is that children 
wepe then old men c 1594 Bacon, 
Promus, No 481 1650 Fuller, Ptsgaft 

Sight, bk m ch IV § I 

Better cut the shoe than pinch the foot 
1732 Fuller, No 887 

Better direct well than work hard 
Ibid , No 889 

Better do it than wish it done 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch v , 
Better it be doone than wishe it had 
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been doone. 1670: Ra}^ 29 [as in 
1546]. 1732: Fuller, No. 890. 

Better dule than dawkin. 1883: A. 
Easther, Almondbury Gloss., 40 (E.D.S.), 
The proverb is well known, " Better 
have a dule nor a dawkin,” i.e. an evil 
spirit than a fool. 

Better early than late. c. 1225: 
Aiicren Riwle, p. 340 (Morton), Better 
is er yen to lete (Better is early, or too 
soon, than too late), c. 1520: Hick- 
scorner, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 193, It 
is better betime than too late. 1560: 
Nice Wanton, in ibid., ii. 168, Better 
in time than too late. 1817; Scott, 
Rob Roy, ch. xviii.. Better sune as S5me. 

Better end of the staff. 1567 : Picker- 
ing, Horestes, 1. 168 (Brandi, Quellen, 
499), By godes ge, iche had not the best 
end of the st^e. 1667: L’Estrange, 
Quevedo's Visions, 38 (1904), The devil 
of money has the better end of the staff. 
1753: Kchardson, Grandison, i. 360 
(1883), Miss Byron, I have had the 
better end of the staff, I believe. 1924: 
Shaw, Saint Joan, sc. v., She does not 
know ever3'thing; but she has got hold 
of the right end of the stick. 

Better eye out than always ache. 
1546: He5'Wood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. viii. 
1597: Bacon, Genders of good and euill, 
10. 1670: Ray, 86. 

Better fed than taught. 1530; Pals- 
grave, 557, He is better fostred 
[noinished] than taught. 1548: Hall, 
Chron., 15 (1809), Tliese monasticall 
persones . . . better fed then taught, 
1636: Taylor (Water-Poet), Travels, 19, 
in Works, 3rd coU. (Spens. S.). 1S20: 
Scott, Monastery, ch. i. 

Better feed five drones than starve one 
bee, 1732: Fuller, No. 935, Better two 
drones be preserv'd, than one good bee 
perish. 1875: A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 126. 

Better fill a glutton’s belly than his 
eye. 1590: Greene, in Works, ix. 167 
(Grosart), Now gentlewomen, do I finde 
the olde prouerbe true: Better fill a 
mans belly tlien his eye. 1670: Ray, 
96- 

Better give a shilling than lend . . . 
1659; Howell, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 14, 
Better giv^e a penny then lend twenty. 
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1732: Fuller, No. 895, Better give a 
shilling than lend and lose half a crovm. 
1S75 ; A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 
lox. Give a shilling sooner than lend 
half a crown. 

Better give than take. 1493: Dives 
and Pauper, fo. 2 (1536), It is . . . more 
btyssful to giue than to take. 1546; 
Hej'Avood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. v. 1611 : 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 44, in 
Works, ii. (Grosart). 1710: S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 351, 'Tis 
better to give than to receive. 

Better go about than fall into the 
ditch. 1659: How'ell, Proverbs: Span.- 
Eng., 5. 1670: Ray, i. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 897, Better go back than lose your 
self. 

Better go to bed supperless. See 
Supperless. 

Better good afar off than evil at hand. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Priidentum. 

Better have it than hear of it. 1639 ; 
Clarke, 256, Better to have than to 
heare of a good thing. 1670 : Ray, 213. 

Better have one plough going than 
two cradles. 1580; Lyly, EupJiues, 229 
(Arber), It is better to haue one plough 
going, tten two cradells. 1716; Ward, 
Female Policy, 82, Therefore it’s better 
to have two ploughs going, than one 
cradle. 1732: Fuller, No. 905. 1846: 
Denham, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S.). 

Better hazard once than be ^ways in 
fear. 1732: Fuller, No. 906. 

Better is art than strength, c. 1205 : 
La5’'amon, Brut, ii. 297 (Madden), Hit 
wes yare i-que'5en: J>at betere is liste 
pene ufel strenfe (It was said of yore, 
that better is art than evil strength). 

Better is cost upon something worth 
than expense on nothing worth. 1545 : 
Ascham, Toxoph., 122 (Arber). 

Better is the last smile than the first 
laughter. 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. ix. c. 1594: Bacon, Promtis, 
No. 501. 1611: Da\-ies (of Hereford), 

Sc. 0/ Folly, 47, in Works, ii. (Grosart). 
1732: Fuller, No. 929. 

Better keep now than seek anon. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs: Brit. -Eng., 16. 

Better kiss a knave than be troubled 
with him. 1605: Camden, Remains, 
326 (1870). 1670: Ray, no. 1738: 



Better 44 

Swft, Polite Convers , Dial I , I had 
rather give a knave a kiss, for once, 
than be troubled with him 

Better known than trusted c 1560 
in Huth, Ancient Ballads, etc , 228 
(1867), ITiey are not so wel trust as 
knowne 1592 Chettle, Kind-Hearts 
Dream, 10 (Percy S }, Better knowne 
than loud 1670 Ray, 183 1732 

Fuller, No 909 1817 Scott, Rob Roy, 

ch XXVI , Rashleigh Osbaldistone is 
better kend than trusted in Glasgow 
Better late ripe and bear, than early 
blossomandblast 1732 Fuller, No 910 
Better late than never l<rrU 

6^i rd d^ovra r^rT<i>' 1) /iiiS/wort 

— Dionysius of Halicarnassus ix 9] 
c 1386 Chaucer Canon s Yeoman's 
Tale, 1 857, For bet than never 
is late c 1420 L>dgate, Assembly 
of Gods, st 172, p 36 (E E T S ) 

He seyde vjce to forsake >s bettyr 
late than neuer 1579 Gosson, Sch 
of Abuse, 41 (Arber) 1667 Pepys, 
Difljy, 17 March I have been much 
ashamed of our not visiting her sooner 
but better now than never 1669 
PolUeuphuta 183, Better late thnve 
than never 17^ Murphy, Sch for 
Guardians, I iv 1790 P Andrews, 
[farce] Better Late than Never [title] 
1868 Robertson, Play, IV 
Better leave than lack 1546 He>- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch v 1681 
W Robertson, Phraseol Generalis 475 
At dinner 'tis better to leave then to 
lack 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus’ Col- 
loquies, 71, We had better leave than 
lack 

Better lose a jest than a fnend 1593 
G Harvey, in Uorks, u 125 (Grosart), 
And Papp-hatchet, it is better to loose 
a new lest, then an old frend 1670 
Ray, 109 1732 Fuller, No 915 

Better lose cloth than bread Before 
1500 Hill, Commonplace-Book, 129 
(EETS), Better it is, to lese cloth 
than brede ' 

Better lest than found 1584 Robin- 
son, Handf Pleas Delights, 14 (Arber), 
For you are better lost than found 
1586 Whitnej , Emblems 158, For such 
a wfe IS better loste then founde 1692 
L'Estrange, JEsop, 121 (3rd ed ) 1821 


Better 

Scott, Keniluorth, ch i, I have one 
wild shp of a kinsman but he is 
better lost than found 

Better luck still, quoth Rowley Bur- 
don 1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 68 
(F L S ), An extremely popular 
toast and saying through nearly the 
whole of the North of England 

Better my hog dirty home than no hog 
at all 1670 Ray, 13 1712 Motteux, 

Quixote, Pt II ch Lxv 1732 Fuller, 
No 927, Better’s a dirty hog than no 
hog at all 

Better never to begin than never to 
make an end 1633 Draxe, 51 1639 

Clarke. 247 1736 Bailev, Diet, sv 

‘‘Better,’ Better never begun than 
never ended 

Better one house filled than two 
spilled 1670 Ray, 51 1735 Pegge, 

Kenltctsms, in EDS, No 12, p 48 
1887 Pansh and Shaw, Diet Kent 
Dialect 157 (EDS), Spilled Spoilt 
And so the proverb, Better one house 
filled than two spill'd ” 

Better one house troubled than two 
1587 Greene, Penelope s Web, m B orks, 
V 162 (Grosart), Where the old prouerb 
is fulfild, better one house troubled then 
two 1924 Folk-Lore, xxxv 358 
[Suffolk], Better one house spoilt than 
two [said when a witless man mames 
a foolish woman] 

Better one’s house See House (5) 
Better pay the butcher than the doctor 
1875 A B Cheales, Prorerfe Folk-Lore, 
8z 

Better play a card too much than too 
little 1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II 
ch xxxvii 1604 D Urfey, Quixote 
Pt I Act IV sc 1 
Better nde safe, etc See quot 1821 
Scott, A'erti/iiort/i, ch vm , ' Better nde 
safe in the dark,” says the proverb 
than in daylight with a cut-throat at 
your elbow ” 

Better ndmg on a pad than on a 
horse’s bare back 1792 Wolcot, in 
Works, 11 403 (1795) 

Better rule than be ruled by the rout 
l54fi Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch v , 
And better to rule, than be ruled by the 
rout 1605 Camden, Remains, 320 
(1870) 1670 Ray, 23 



Better 


Better say here it is, than here it was. 
1683: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
(1697). 1732: Fuller, No. 931. 

Better sell than live poorly, 1732: 
Fuller, No. 941. 

Better shelter under an old hedge, than 
a young furze-bush. 1639: Clarke, 25, 
Better to keep under an old hedge than 
creepe under a new furs-bush. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 922. 

Better sit still. See Sit (2). 

Better so than worse. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 925. 

Better sold than bought. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x., But, for a 
farthyng, who euer did sell you Myght 
host you to be better solde then bought. 

Better some of a pudding than none of 
a pie. 1670: Ray, 135 1732: Fuller, 

No. 924. 

Better spare at brim than at bottom. 
1523 : Fitzherbert, Husbandry, 100 
(E D.S.), Thou husbande and husmfe, 
that intend to . . . kepe measure, you 
must spare at the brynke, and not at 
the bottom. 1580 ; Tusser, Husbandrie, 
23 (E.D.S.), Some spareth too late, and 
a number uath him, the foole at the 
bottom, the wise at the brim. 1681: 
W. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 275. 
1732: Fuller, No. 4237. 1869: Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. xvi., He 
never spares at the brim, but he means, 
he sa5's, to save at the bottom. 

Better spare to have of thine own 
than ask of other men. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Pi udentum. 

Better spared than ill spent. 1633: 
Draxe, 196. 1670; Ra}^ 144. 

Better speak to the master, than the 
man. 1661: Gumall, Christian in 
Armour, 498 (1679). 

Better spent than spared. 1530: 
Palsgrave, 726, It is better somtyme to 
spende than to spaare. 1560: Wilson, 
Rhetorique, 1S9 {1909), It were better 
sometimes wastefiiUy to spende, then 
warely to keepe. 1732 : Fuller, No. 926. 

Better suffer ill than do ill. 1639; 
Clarke, 15, Better to suffer VTong than 
doe VTong. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dcnluni. 1875: A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 164. 

Better the day, better the deed. 1607 : 


Better 

Middleton, Mich. Term, HI. i. 1612: 
Rowlands, Knave oj Hearts, 46 (Himt. 
Cl.), They say. The better day, the 
better deede. 1738; Swift, Polite Con- 
ners., Dial. I. 1775 : Garrick, May-Day, 
sc. ii. 1870: Dickens, Drood, ch. x.. 
Ask Mr. Landless to dinner on Christ- 
mas Eve (the better the day the better 
the deed). 

Better the feet slip than the tongue. 
1586: Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., 
fo. 55, It is better to slip vith the foote, 
then \vith the tongue. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. “ Glisser." 1670: Ray, 26. 1732: 

Fuller, No. 932. 1875; A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 88. Cf. Slip of 
the foot. 

Better the harm I know than that 
I know not. 15S6: D. Rowland, tr. 
Lazarillo, 73 (1924), Remembring the 
olde proverbe: Better is the evill 
knowne, than the good which is yet 
to Icnowe. ^ 

Better to be a-cold than a cuckold. 
1678; Ray, 69. 

Better to be bom lucky than rich. 
1639: Clarke, 49, Better to have good 
fortune then be a rich man’s child. 
1784: New Foiindl. Hosp. for Wit, 
iv. 128, Better be fortunate than rich. 
1846-59, Denham Tracts, i. 224 (F.L.S.). 

Better to be happy than wise. 1546 : 
He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt II. ch. vi. 
1581: B. Rich, Farewell, 7 (Sh. S.), 
There is an old proverbe ..." It is 
better to be happie than wise.” 1670; 
Ray, 99. 

Better to be idle than ill occupied. 
1560: E. More, Dejence oJ Women, 
Dedication, Better had it bene for h3mi 
(as Erasmus sayth) to haue bene ydle 
then eu3dl occupyed. 1601: L3'ly, 
Love’s Metam , I. ii., Yet better idle 
then ill employed. 1681: W. Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, 252, Better be 
idle then not well employed. 1725: 
Baile5', tr. Erasmus’ Colloquies, 210, 
Thence comes the proverb. It is better 
to be idle, than to be doing, but to no 
purpose. 

Better to be stung by a nettle, than 
prickt by a rose. That is, better be 
wronged by a foe than a friend. 1659: 
Howell, 18. 
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46 

Better to cry over your goods than 
after them 1855 Bohn, 532 

Better to give the fleece than the sheep 
1578 Flono, First Frmtes, fo 32 1605 
Camden, Remains, 326 (1870) 1732 

Fuller, No 896, Better give the wool 
than the whole sheep 

Better to hang See Hang (2) 

Better to have than wish 
Heyi\ood, Prnerbs, Pt II ch iv 
1670 Ray, 29 

Better to knit (or knot) than blossom 
1670 Ray, III [" knit ”] 1732 Pol- 

ler, No 2917 [■' knot "] 

Better to leave than to maintain folly 
c 1477 Caxton, Jason, 116 (E E T S ), 
For as it is said communly, hit is better 
to leue fohe thenne to ma}mtene fohe 
Better to live in low degree than high 
disdain 1589 L Wnght, Display of 
Duite 17, It IS a true saying better to 
hue in lo^^e degree then high dtsdaine 
1647 Counlryni New Commonwealth, 
25, It IS better for him to hve in low 
content then in high infamy 
Better to play with the ears than with 
the tongue i6ix Davies (of Hereford), 

Sc of Folly, 46, m II orks, 11 (Grosart) 
1633 Draxe 172 

Better to wear out than to rust out 
1770 G Whitefield, in Southey, Wesley, 
u 170 (1858), I had rather wear out 
than rust out 1830 Forbj, Vocab 
E Anglia, 434, It is better to wear up 
with work, than with rust 1865 
A K H Boyd, Crit Essays of Co 
Parson, 40, “ It is better,” said Bishop 
Cumberl^d, ” to wear out than to rust 
out " 1924 Folk-Lore, xxxv 358, It 
IS better to wear up than rust up 
Suffolk 

Better tooth out than always ache 
1659 Howell, 7 1732 Fuller, No 869 

Better unborn than untaught c 1270 
Prov of Alfred, m 0 E Mtsckl , 
128 (EETS), For betere is child 
vnbore >an vnbuhsum [unbuxonj=dis- 
obedient] c 1460 How the Goode 
Wyfe, I 203, For a chyld vn-bome wer 
better Than be vn-taught, thus seys the 
letter c 1555 m Wnght. Songs, etc , 
Reign of Philip and Mary, 6 (Roxb Cl ), 
Unbome >s better than untought 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 44 (1840!, Our 


English proverb, "It is as good to 
be unborn as unbred " 1732 Fuller, 
No 937, Better unborn than unbred 
Better unfed than untaught 1557 
Seager, Sch of Vertue, in Babees Book, 
etc , 348 (EETS), The common 
prouerbe remember ye oughte, " Better 
vnfeddc then vn-taughte ” 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 420 (Arber), I haue bcene 
better taught then fedde 

Better untaught than lU taught 
1678 Ray, 345 1732 Fuller, No 938 

1780 K O’Hara, Tom Thumb, I lu , in 
Inchbald, Farces, vi 174 (1815), Better 
quite Ignorant, than half instructed 
Better wear out shoes than sheets 
1732 Fuller, No 940 1875 A B 

Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 82 

Better wed over the mixen than over 
the moor 1662 Fuller. Worthies, 1 
266 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 

sv " Cheshire ” 1818 Scoit, Heart of 
Midi , ch xxxi 1874 Hardy, Mad- 
ding Crowd, ch xxu 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 30 
Better were within, better would come 
out, If 1732 Fuller, No 2672 
Better workman, the worse husband, 
The 1633 Draxe, 62 1670 Ray, 

158 2754 Berthelson, Eng •Danish 
Diet , s V " Workman ” 1901 F E 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 32, Better 
workmen— wo’se husbant 
Between promising and performing a 
man may marry hts daughter 1611 
Cotgrave, s v '* Donner," Entre fro- 
meltre et donner doit on la ftlle marter, 
Betweene promismg, and giving the 
maid ought to be mamed 1670 Ray, 
22 1732 Fuller, No 974 

Between the anvil (or beetle) and the 
hammer (or block) 1583 Melbancke, 
Phtloitnus, sig Cc2, My spinte was 
betwnxt the anvile and hammer 
c 1594 Bacon, Promtis, No 741, 
Between the hammer and the anvil! 
1613 Hayward Norm Kings, 274 (0 ), 
Earle Wmiam bemg thus set as it were 
betwene the beetle and the block — 
was nothing deiected 1633 Draxe, 
37, Betweene the anuill and the 
hammer 1902 m N iS- ^ , 9th ser , 
IX 12, The frequency with which the 
word ' beetle ' occurs m proverbial 



Between 

phrases, like ..." Between the beetle 
and the block . 

Between twelve and two . See Hours. 

Between you and me and the post (or 
bed -post, door-post, etc.). 1838; 
Dickens, in Letters, i. ii (1880), 
Between you and me and the general 
post. 1839: Dickens, Nickleby, ch. x.. 
Between you and me and the post, 
sir, it ^vill be a very nice portrait. 1843 : 
Blanche, Extravag., ii. 245 (1879), I fancy 
between you and me and the post . . . 

Bever. If Sever have a cap. You 
churls of the vale look to that. 1662: 
FuUer, Worthies, ii. 226 (1840). 1790: 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Leicester- 
shire.” 1881 ; Evans, Leics. Words, etc., 
300 (E.D.S.), I have heard the proverb 
repeatedly, but always in the form: 
When Belvoir wears his cap. You churls 
of the Vale look to that. 

Bewails. He that bewails himself hath 
the cure in his hands. 1640: Herbert, 
Jac. Priidentum. 

Beware beginnings. 1639: Clarke, 

259 

Beware by other men’s harms. See 
Warn (i). 

Beware of breed, i.e. iU breed. 
Cheshire. 1670: Ray, 65. 1917; Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 31. 

Beware of little expense. 1855 : Bohn, 
331 - 

Beware of the forepart of a woman, 
the hind part of a mule, and all sides of 
a priest. 1591: Florio, Second Frutes, 
99, To womens forepartes doo not 
aspire. From a mules hinder parte 
retire. And shun all partes of monke or 
frire. 1623 : Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 
276 [TOth " asses " for “ mule ”]. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 978. 1880: Spmrgeon, 

Ploughman’s Pictures, 118, Beware of 
a m^e’s hind foot, a dog’s tooth, and 
a woman’s tongue. 

Beware the buyer. See Buyer. 

Bewcastler, He’s a. 1846-59, Den- 
ham Tracts, i. 72 (F.L.S.), The parallel 
saying of Cumberland, “ He’s a Bew- 
castler ” — ^i.e. a bad one. 

Bibble-babble. See Tittle-tattle. 

Bible and a stone do well together, 
The. 1672; Marvell, Rehearsal Transpr., 
in Works, iii. 151 (Grosart), The Welch 


Billingsgate 

have a proverb, that the Bible and a 
stone do well together; meaning, per- 
haps, that if one miss, the other ^viU hit. 

Bid me and do it yourself. 1639: 
Clarke, 232. 

Big a liar as Tom Pepper, As. 1862 : 
Dialect of Leeds, 405, A noted propa- 
gator of untruths is " as big a liar as 
Tom Pepper.” 

Big as a Dorchester butt. 1838: 
Holloway, Provincialisms, 23, The old 
saying, you are as big as a Dorchester 
butt. 1851 : Dorset Gloss., 4, As big as 
a Dorchester butt, i.e. very fat. 

Big as a parson’s bam. Dorset. 
1869: Hazlitt, 58. 

Big as bull beef; or. To look as if 
one had eaten bull beef. 1580 : Baret, 
Alvearie, T 270, Such as . . . looke as 
though they had eaten bulbeefe. 1681 : 
W. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 257, 
He looks as big as buU beef. 17x2: 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. v.. You 
may go, and be a governor, or an 
islander, and look as big as bull-beef an 
you will. 1881: Evans, Leics. Words, 
etc., 112 (E.D.S.), " As big as buU-beef ” 
is a phrase equivalent to " as proud as 
a pump wi’ two spouts.” 1901: F. E. 
Taylor, Folk-Speech of S. Lancs, s.v. 
“ BuD-beef.” 

Big in the mouth. 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 32, Big i’ th’ maith 
[given to boasting]. 

Bilberry. See Blue (2). 

Bilbrough. See Beccles. 

Bill after helve. Apparently equi- 
valent to " Helve after hatchet.” 
1670; Ray, 164. 

Billing Hill, between the valleys of 
Ydiarfe and Aire. When Billing Hill 
puts on its cap, Calverley Mill will get a 
slap. 1878: Folk-Lore Record, i. 169. 

Billingsgate, i. Billingsgate language. 
1654; Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q., 
60, Most bitter BiUingsgate rhetorick. 
1687: A. Behn, Lucky Chance, I. u.. 
She . . . did so rail at him, that what 
wth her Billinsgate . . . 1740: North, 
Lives of Norths, i. 288 (Bohn), Such 
Billingsgate language as should not 
come out of the mouth of any man. 
1822: Byron, in Letters and fournals, 
vi. 4 (Prothero), I’ll work the Laureate 



Billingshurst 4^ 

before I have done ^vith him, as soon 
as I can muster Billingsgate therefor 
1918 Jluirhead, Blue (^tide to London, 
389, The word "Billingsgate" as a 
synonym for coarse language is an 
aspersion on the fish-porters that is 
alleged to have passed long since into 
the domam of pointless slander 

2 You shall have as much favour as at 
Billingsgate, for a box on the ear 1659 
HoweU, 15 1670 Ray 215 

Billingshurst See Rudgwick 
Billy has found a pm 1694 Ld Dela- 
mere, Speech on Arbitrary and Illegal 
Imprisonments [quoted in Bndge, 
below], In our county [Cheshire] when 
a man makes a great stir about a matter 
and It ends in nothing that is significant, 
we say— " BiUy has found a pml” 
1917 Bnigt, Cheshire Proverbs, ^2 
Bind so as you may unbind 1732 
Fuller, 980 

Bingham See All the world 
Birch See Bare as the birch 
Birchen twigs break no nbs 1639 
Qarke, 75 1670 Ray, 61 1732 

Fuller, No 6380 Cf Rod 
Bird and Birds i A bird in the hand 
IS worth two in the bush [riy 

ri r^y ^lyyfyrtt — TbeOCntUS, 

XI 75 ] Before 1500 in HiU. Com- 
monplace-Book, 128 (E E T S ), A birde 
m hond is better than thre in the 
wode c 1530 J Heywood Witty 
and Witless, 213 (Farmer), Better one 
bird m hand than ten m the wood 
c 3550 Pari of Byrdes, 1 196, in 
Hazhtt, Early Pop Poetry, lu 177, A 
byrde in hande is worth two in the 
wood 1581 Woodes Confi of Con- 
science, IV , One bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush c 1660 m 
Boxb Ballads, 11 44 (Hindley) 1696 
T BroWTi, in W’orks, iv 276 (1696) 
2736 Fielding, Pasqutn, II 1855 
Gaskell North and South, ch xvii 

2 A bird may be caught uith a snare 
that will not be shot 1732 Fuller, 
No 13 

3 A bird of the air shall carry it, or, A 
bird told me [Eccles x 20, For a bud 
of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter ] 
1546 Heywood, FroterSs.Pt II ch v. 


Bird 

I did lately beere by one byrd that 
in mine eare was late chauntymg 1583 
Melbancke, Phtlohnus, sig F3, I had a 
httle bird, that brought me newes of it 
1598 Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV , V v 
1652 Shwley, Cardinal, I 1, Take heed, 
the Cardinal holds Intelligence with 
every bird 1’ th' air 1736 Fielding, 
Pasqutn, IV , But I have also heard 
a sweet bird sing 1822 Scott, 
Ntgel, ch VI 1840 Barham, Ing \ 
Legends “ St Dunstan ” 1919 A A 
Mdne, Camh Triangle, m Sec Plays, 
149 (1921), How did you know my 
name^ Dennis A little bird told me 
about you 

4 As the bird is, such is ike nest 
1611 Cotgrave, sv " Nid,” Such bird, 
such neast 3666 Tomano, Piazza 
Vniv , 296 

5 Birds are entangled by their feet, and 
men by their tongues 1732 Fuller, 
No 9^1 

6 Birds of a feather flock (or fly) 
together [vt altl rtr kiitHw iyn Oils us r^r 

— Homer, Od , xvii 218 Pares I 
vetcre proverbio cum paribus facilliine 
congregantur — Cicero, Sen , m 7 } 
2578 Whetstone, Promos and Cas- 
sandra, sig Cz, Byrds of a fether, 
best flye together 1607 Rowland, 
Diog Lanikorne, 43 (Hunt Cl ), Birds 
of a feather and a kinde, Will still 
together flocke 1665 Head and Kirk- 
man, English Rogue, i X97 1729 

Fielding, Author's Farce, III , Men of a 
side Like birds of a feather Will flock 
together 1850 Dickens, Chuzzlewit, 
ch lU , He has conspired against me, 
like the rest, and they are but birds of 
one feather 

7 Each bird loves to hear himself sing 
1659 HowtH, Proverbs Brit -Eng, xl 

8 He hath brought up a bird to pick 
out hts omi eyes 1639 Clarke, 157 
1672 Walker, Parcetn , 53, You bnng 
up a bud to pick out your own eye 
1732 Fuller, No 1864 

9 He's in great want of a bird, that 
vnU give a groat for an oitl 1678 Ray, 

101 1732 Fuller, No 2458 

10 If every bird take back its own 
feathers, you'll be naked 1633 Draxc, 

18, If euery birde had his owme, he 



Bird 


Bit 


should be as rich as a new shome sheepe. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2675. 

11. Ill fare that bird that picks out the 
davt’s eye. 1639: Clarke, 169. 

12. Of all birds give me mutton. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 3695. 

13. Old birds are not caught with chaff. 
1481: Caxton, Reynard, no (Arber), 
Wenest thou thus to dece3uie me . . . 
I am no b3Tde to be locked ne take by 
chaf. 1640: R. Brome, Sparagus Gar- 
den, IV. xi.. Teach ’hem to licke hony, 
catch birds with chaffe . . . 1668; 
Shadwell, Stdlen Lovers, V. iii.. There’s 
no catching old birds with chaff. 1713 : 
Gay, Wife of Bath, I. 1852: Dickens, 
Bleak House, ch. xhx.. He has bought 
two specimens of poultry, which, if 
there be any truth in adages, were 
certainly not caught with chaff. 

14. That is the bird that I woidd catch. 
1732: Fuller, No. 4358. 

15. The bird is known by his note, the 
man by his words. 1659: Howell, Pro- 
verbs: Ital.-Eng., 10. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 12. 

16. The bird that can sing and won’t 

sing, must be made to sing. 1678 : Ray, 
343. 1681; W. Robertson, Phraseol. 

Generalis, 1133. 1888: Q.-Couch, Troy 
Town, ch. i.. Remember the proverb 
about little birds that can sing and 
won’t sing. 

17. The birds are flown. 1562: Hey- 
wood. Three Hund. Epigr., No. 280. 

18. There are no birds of this year in 
last year’s nests. 1620: Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. II. ch. Ixxiv. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4863. 
1841 : Longfellow, It is not. always May, 
There are no birds in last year's nest. 
1906: Q.-Couch, Cornish Window, 5, He 
bade his friends look not for this year’s 
birds in last year’s nests. 

19. To take the bird by its feet. 1678: 
Ray, 354. 

20. We shall catch birds to-morrow. 
1546; He5rwood, Proverbs, • Pt. II. 
ch. viii. 1633: Draxe, 2. 

See also Addled egg ; Build (i) ; Child 
(3) ; Early (7) and (8) ; Every bird ; Fine 
(12) ; Fright a bird ; 111 bird ; Lion (10) ; 
Little and little; March (20), (21). and 
(23) ; Rough net ; St. Valentine (i) ; and 
Small birds. 


Birkenhead. See Blacon Point. 

Birmingham. See Sutton. 

Birstal for ringers, Heckmondwike for 
singers, Dewsbury for peddlers, Cleck- 
heaton for sheddlers [swindlers]. 1878: 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 174. 

Birth is much but breeding more. 
1639; Clarke, 103. 1670; Ray, 63. 1712 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. bcviii 
1732: Fuller, No. 983. 

Bishop. I. The bishop hath blessed tt 
1528: Tyndale, Obed. of Chryst. Man, 
166, When a thynge speadeth not well 
we borowe speach and saj- “ the 
byshope hath blessed it,” because that 
nothynge speadeth well that they 
medyll withaU. 

2. The bishop has put his foot in it 
1528: Ibid., 166, If the podech be 
burned to, or the meate over rested, we 
say, “ the byshope has put his fote in 
the potte,” or " the byshope hath 
played the coke,” because the byshopes 
bum who they lust, and W’hosoever dis- 
pleaseth them. 1634 : T. He5wvood,£ancs 
Witches, II., ... till it [burnt milk] 
stinke worse than the proverbe of the 
bishops foot. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. ” Bishop,” The bishop has set his 
foot in it, a saying in the North, used 
for mffk that is burnt-to in boihng. 
1825: Brockett, Gloss. N. Country 
Words, 16. 1888: S. 0. Addy, Sheffield 
Gloss., 18 (E.D.S.). 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 112. 

3. What, a bishop's wife? eat and 
drink in your gloves ^ This is a ciyptic 
sa)dng. 1678: Ray, 229. 

Bishop Auckland i’ Bisho’ brigg, God 
help me! 1846-59: Denham Tracts, 
i. 93 (F.L.S.). 

Bisho’ Brigg into Yorkshire, Out o’ = 
Out of the frying pan into the fire. 
Ibid., i. 77. 

Bishop-Middleham ; where Might rules 
Right. Ibid., i. 93. 

Bishop’s Nympton. See quot. 1S89: 
N. S- Q., 7th ser., vii. 274, The local 
saying runs in North Devon . . . 
Bishop’s Nympton for length. South 
Molton for strength. And Chittle- 
hampton for beauty [the reference is 
to the respective churches]. 

Bit. I. A bit and a blow; sometimes 



Blab 


Bitch 5 

mth the addition, as they feed afes 
1638 D TurviU, Vade Mectim, 81 
(3rd ed ), Some againe that doe feed 
them, but alas* it is as the proverbe 
saith, with a bit and a knocke 1672 
Walker, Param , 10, You feed me hke 
an ape, ivith a bit and a knock 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I , Why, 
miss, I find there is nothing but a bit 
and a blow with you 1855 Robinson, 
Whithy Gloss , 14 A bite and a buffet, a 
maxim, never do a good deed and then 
upbraid with the obligation "Neer 
give a bit And a buffet \vi’ 't " 

2 A bit tn the morning is better than 
nothing all day, or, than a thump on the 
back -uilh a stone 1639 m Berkeley 
MSS , 111 33 {1885) Better a bit then 
noe bread 1670 Raj 33 1736 

Bailey, Diet , s v Bit ’ 

Bitch that I mean is not a dog, The 
1732 Fuller, No 4426 

Bite, lerb z He bites the ear, yet 
seems to cry for fear Glos To bite 
the ear was a caress see Romeo and 
Juliet. II IV 1639 m Berkeley MSS , 
m 32 (1885) 

2 He that bites on eiery weed, must 

needs light on poison 1639 Clarke, 
211, 1669 PoUleuphuta, 185 1710 

S Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
24 1732 Fuller, No 2046 (with 

" may ’ for “ must needs "] 

3 If you cannot bite, nner show your 

teeth 1670 Ray, 63 1736 B^ey 

Diet , s V “ Bite '' 

4 Though I am bitten, I am not all 

ea*en 1639 Qarke, 32, Though he be 
bitten, he s not all eaten 1670 Raj', 
164 1732 Fuller, No 6170 

5 To bite the mare by the tkumh=^ 
1546 Meywood.Proverhs.Vt II ch vi , 
This biteth the mare by the thumbe, as 
theysey 161J Danes (of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 43, m Works, u (Grosart), 
Thus bitt the mare bj the thumbe 

6 To bite upon the bridle See 
Bndle (2) 

Bite, Youhaietakenabtleoulof 
your own arm 1732 Fuller, No 5925 

Biter IS sometimes bit, The (* 
TiPfAt Thf xfo»Ta —Lucian, Dial Mori , 
nu] 1693 Ti’Mrioy. Richmond Heiress, 
Epil , Once m an age the biter 


should be bit 1710 Ward, Nupltal 
Dialogues. 11 179, I thmk she ments 
equal praise That has the ivit to bite 
the biter 1880 Spurgeon, Plough- 
man’s Pictures, 16, Biters deserve to 
be bitten 

Biting and scratching See Cat (14) 

Bitter I Biller as gall c 1305 in 
Wnght’s Pol Songs John to Edw II , 

193 (Camden S ), Ther hi habbeth 
dronke bittrere then the galle 1468 
Cov Mysteries, 233 (Sh S ), My mowthe 
is byttyr as gaUe 1581 B Rich, 
Farewell, 38 (Sh S), Whose taste 
I findc more bitter now then gall 
1623 Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, I u , 
lol Bitter as gall 1716 Ward, Female 
Policy, 30 1892 Heslop, Northumb 

Words, 311, As bitter as gaa ^all] 

2 Bitter as soot c 1305 in Wnght’s 
Pol Songs John to Edw II , 195 i 
(Camden S ), Hit falletb the Kyng of 
Fraunce bittrore then the sote c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, m 1194, To whom 
this tale sucre be or soot [1 e sweet or 
bitter] 1758-67 Sterne, Tnst Shandy, 

Vol IV ch \ui {1788), And now thy 
mouth is as bitter, I dare say, as | 
soot 1857-72 Buckland, Cunos of \ 
Nat Hist , ui 29. They are as bitter I 
as soot, if you eats 'em raw j 

3 Bitter pills may have wholesome 
effects [c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, ' 
m 1215, Andfortohangladnesse, 3Ien 
dnnken often peyne and greet dis- 
tresse] 1732 Fuller, No 985 

4 He who hath bitter tn his mouth, 

spits not all sweet 1640 Herbert. Jac 
Prudentum 1670 Ray, 3 1732 

Fuller, No 2387 (with ' breast " 
instead of " mouth "] 

5 That which was bitter to endure, may 
be sweet to remember 1732 Fuller. 

No 4385 

Bittern I A bittern makes no good 
hawk 1611 Davies (of Hereford), Sc 
of Folly, 42 m Works, u (Grosart) 

2 To roar like a bittern at a seg-root 
(sedge] 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 

Blab, subs He that ts a blab ts a scab 
1639 Qarke, 132 1670 Ray, 63 

1732 Fuller, No 6296, He that is a 
blab IS a meer scab 
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Blab, veri. Blah it ~anst ajicL out it 
must. 15th cent.: Harl. MS. 3362 
(V. Lean), Labbe byt wbyste, and owt 
yt must. 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. X. 1633 : Draxe, 16, He cannot 
hold, but all must out. 

Black, adj. i. A black plum is as 
sweet as a white. 1633: Draxe, 15, A 
blacke raisin as good as a white. 1670 : 
Ray, 63. 1732: Fuller, No. 986, Black 
plums may eat as sweet as white. 

2. A black shoe makes a merry heart. 
1659: HoweU, 18. 1670: Ray, 216. 

3. A black woman hath turpentine in 
her. 1659: Howell, Letters, ii. 666 
(Jacobs). 

4. Although I am black, I am not the 
devil. 1595: Peele, Old Wives Tale, 
sig. D3. 

5. Black as a coal. c. 1000: Sax. 
Leechd., ii. 332 (O.), And swa sweart 
swa col. c. 1260: King Horn (Camb.), 

1 . 590 (Hall), Also blak so eny cole. 
Before 1300: Cursor M., 1 . 22489. 
c. 1386: Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1 . i%4. 
As blak he lay as any cole. c. 1450: 
Partonope, I. 3918 (E.E.T.S.), Blak as 
cole than was his hors. 1599: Breton, 
in Works, ii. c 14 (Grosart), The other 
as blacke as a coale. 1640: Tatham, in 
Dram. Works, 20 (1879). 1819: B5T:on, 
Don Juan, can. iv. st. 94, With eyes 
. . . black and burning as a coal, i860: 
Reade, Cloister and Hearth, ch. liv.. 
Else oin: hearts were black as coal. 

6. Black as a crow (or crake), c. 1320: 
Horn Childe, 1 . 1049, in Hall's King 
Horn (1901), Blac as ani crawe. c. 1386: 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1 . 1834, Blak 
he lay as any . . . crowe. c. 1540: 
Bale, King Johan, Act I. 1 . 88, I shall 
cawse the Pope to curse the as blacke 
as a crowe. 1610: Shakespeare, Wint. 
Talc, IV. iv., Cj'press black as e'er was 
crowe. 1716 : Ward, Female Policy, 86, 

If brovTi, think her as black as a crow. 
1828: Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 91, Crake, 
a crow, as black as a crake. 1S76: 

C. C. Robinson, Mid-Yorks Gloss., 26 
(E.D.S ), As black as a crake. 

7. Black as a raven, c. 1300: Robert 
of Brunne, tr. Langtoft's Citron., 295 
(Heame), His stede was blak as rauen. 
1663: Killigrew, Thotnaso, Pt. II. Act I. ‘ 


sc. ii.. It keeps him as black as a raven. 
1720: Gay, Trivia, bk. ii. 1 . 198, Black 
as the . . . glossy raven’s back. 

8. Black as a sloe. 14th cent. : Guy of 
Warwick, 1 . 506 (E.E.T.S.), Guy the}’' 
fonde as blak as sloo. c. 1386 : Chaucer, 
Miller's Tale, 1 . 60. 15th cent. : Torrent 
of Portyngale, 17 (E.E.T.S.), Ys f}dte 
jliis feet] blac ase slon. 1567 : Goldmg, 
Ovid, bk. ii. 1 . 315, His wares as blacke 
as any slo. 1685: Roxb. Ballads, viii. 
418 (B.S.), Hair black as a sloe. 1727: 
Gay, Fables, ist ser.. No 3, 1 . 16, The 
mother’s eyes as black as sloes. 1823 : 
Moor, Suffolk Words, 363, Her eyes are 
as black as sloons [sloes]. 1894 : R. L. S., 
St. Pees, ch. xxx. 

9. Black as hell. 1506: Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage, 53 (Camden S.), It is 
comenly derke as heU. 1590: Spenser, 
F. Q., I. -vui. 355, But all a deepe 
descent, as dark as hell. 1600: in 
Lyrical Poems, 66 (Percy S.), Ahe, 
made to shine, as blacke as hell shaU 
prove. 1825: Scott, Talisman, ch. xv., 
If his treachery be as black as hell. 

10. Black as ink. c. 1510: A. Bar- 
clay, Egloges, 30 (Spens. S.), At euery 
tempest they be as blacke as inke. 
1590: Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 201, Deformed 
monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke. 
c. 1685: Aubrey, Nat. Hist. Wilts, 21 
(1847), VTiich . . . became imme- 
diately as black as inke. 1721 : D’Urfey, 
Two Queens of Brentford, IV., Vdiose 
sordid soul, as black as ink. . . . 1893: 
R. L. S., Ebb-Tide, ch. i.. Clouds . . . 
black as ink-stains. 1901: Raymond, 
Idler Out of Doors, 7, TTie tall elm-top 
that draws, as black as ink, its tracer}’ 
of naked limbs. 

IT.. Black as jet. 1412-20: Lydgate, 
Troy Book, bk. ii. I. 987, It cometh out 
of Ethiope and Ynde, Blak as is get. 
1590: Marlowe, Tamhurlaine, Pt. II. 
Act I. sc. hi. 16S2: Evelyn, Diary, 
19 June, Their naUs and teeth as black 
as jet. 1705 : Philips, Splendid Shilling, 
1 . 20. 1872 : A. Dobson, in Poet. Works, 

109 (1923), Circling a silky curl as black 
as jet. 

12. Black as Newgate knocker. Sec 
Newgate. 

13. Black as soot. 167S: Ray, 281. 
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14 Black as the devtl c 1580 

Spelman, Dialogue, 43 (Roxb Cl ), His 
face was as black as a deviU m a playe 
1670 Ray, 203 1754 Berthelson, 

Eng -Danish Diet , s v As ' 

15 Black as the devil's nutting-bag 
1866 Gilpin, Songs (Cumberland), 393 
(W), Her smocks leyke auld Nick's 
nuttm’ bag 1879 Henderson, Folk- 
Lore N Counties 96, A pro\erb is cur- 
rent there [Sussex], As black as the 
de'il’s nutting-bag " 1899 N & Q , 
9th ser , IV 478 [sa3ang common in N 
Lmes] 1900 N & Q , gth ser v 38 
and 197 [saying common in Berks, 
Somerset and Suffolk] 

16 Black as thunder 1839 Planche, 
Extravag , 11 56 (1879), He looks as 
black as thunder 1922 Weyman. 
Ovington's Bank, ch 111 He’s m his 
room and as black as thunder 

17 Black fleet of Noruay See 
Boston’s Bay, and England (ii) 

18 Black ken See Hen (i) 

19 Black Jack rides a good horses 

Zinc ore gives good promise for copper 
1865 Hunt, Pop Romances W of Eng 
194 {1896) 1902 Wnght, Eng Dial 

Diet , ui 239 

20 B/rtcA lad Monday in 

Easter -week 1846 Denham. Pro- 
verbs, 32 (Percy S ) 

21 Black man See Red hair 

22 Black men are pearls in ladies' 
eyes, or, A black matt is a jeitel, etc 
1599 Chapman, Hum Day's Mirth, 
sc vui , Oh, sir, black is a pearl in a 
woman’s eye c 1623 B & F , Love s 
Cure, III iv , The fairest ladies hke 
the blackest men 1623 Shakespeare, 
Tuo Gent , V n 1^0 Kay, 51 
1732 Fuller, No 16 

23 No one can say black is my (or 
his, 01 your) eye [oT nail) 1402 Hoc- 
cleve, in Minor Poems, 76 (EETS), 
That when thow twynnest fro hm 
companye, another cometh and blered 
js thyn yel 1412 Hoccleve Rege- 
ment, St 404,1 2823 (E E T S ),Noman 
seith ones that blak is his eye 1583 
Stubbes, idnaf o//!Jws«, 88 (N Sh S), 
And yet maie no man saie blacke is 
their eye 1625 Jonson, Staple of 
Neirs, I u , He can commit whom 


Black 

he will, and what he will and no 
man say black is his e>e, but laugh at 
him 1711 Steele, Spectator, No 79. 
The most insolent of all creatures to her 
fnends and domesticks, upon no other 
pretence in nature but that no 
one can say blacke is her eje 1761 
J Reed, Reg Office, I , m Inchbald’s 
Farces, 111 145 (1815), I defy ony body 
to say black’s my nail 1771 
Smollett, Clinker, in Works, vi 125 
(1817), I challenge you to say black is 
the white of my eye 1828 Carr, 
Craven Dialect, 1 136, " Black’s my 
eye, ’ no one can impute blame to me 
1889 Peacock Manley, etc , Gloss , 52 
(EDS), Noabodj niver so much as 
said black’s my naail to me [said 
anything evil], when I liv’d at 
Bumngham 

24 The black ox treads on one's foot 
1546 Heywood.Proirris, Pt I,ch vn. 
It was >ct but hony moone , The blacke 
oxe had not trode on his nor hir foote 
1584 Lylj. Sapho and Phao, I 199 
(1858), Now crowes foote is on her we, 
and the black oxe hath trod on her 
foot 1633 Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 
IV v , Well young squire, Tlie black 
ox never trod yet on your foot 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I , Poor 
creature I the black ox has set his foot 
upon her already 1822 Scott, Nigel, 
ch u 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore. 209 "The black ox has not 
trodden on you ’’ — 1 e care has not 
come near you — is an old Shropshire 
saying 

25 Those that eat black pudding Kill 
dream of the devil 1738“ Swift, Polite 
Cormrs . Dial II 

26 To have the black dog on one's 
back 1778 Mrs Thrale, m Piozzi 
Letters, 11 32 , 1 ha\e lost what made m> 
happmess but the black dog shall 
not make prey of both my master and 
myself 1816 Scott, Antiquary, ch vi , 
Sir Arthur has got the black dog on his 
back agam 1889 Peacock, Manley, 
etc^. Gloss ,51 (EDS), " He’s gotten 
th’ black dog on his back this momin’," 
that is, he IS m a bad temper 

See also Dark. 

Black, snis z Above black there is no 



Blackamoor 

colour, mid above salt no favour. 1578: 
Florio, First Fruites, ' to. 33. 1629: 
Booke of Meery Riddles, Prov. 120. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 7. 

2. Black will take no other hue. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 1593 : 
Peele, Edward I., sc. viii. 1681: W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 262. 
1754: Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Black.” 

3. In black and white, c. 1440; 
Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk, i. I. 465, 
Hauyng no colours but onli whit and 
blak. To the tragedies which that I shal 
rvrite. 1596; Jonson, Ev. Man in his 
Humour, IV. iii., I have it here in black 
and white [puUs out the warrant]. 
1658: Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street, 
I. V., I saw it from a good hand bej-ond 
sea, under black and white. 1678: 
Bunyan, Pilgr. Progress, Author’s 
Apologj'. 1740: North, Examen, 404, 
A wicked paragraph it is, as ever was 
put in black and white. 1823: Scott, 
St. Ronan’s, ch. xxiii. 1886; Hardy, 
Casterbridge, ch. ix. 

Blackamoor. To wash (or make) the 
blackamoor white. [Latercm lavare. — 
Terence, Phorm., 186.] 1543: Becon, 
in Early Works, 49 (P.S.), Here, there- 
fore, do ye nothing else than, as the 
common proverb is, go about to make 
an Ethiop white. 1604 : Dckker, Honest 
Whore, Pt. II. Act I. sc. i.. This is the 
blackamoor that by washing was turned 
■white. 1673: Wycherley, Gent. Danc.- 
Master, IV. i.. You wash the blacka- 
moor white, in endeavouring to make a 
Spaniard of a monsieur. 1748 : Richard- 
son, Clarissa, ii. 160 (1785), I should 
suspect the whole to be a plot set on 
foot to wash a blackamoor white. 1853 ; 
Planche, Extravag., iv. 280 (1879), If 
any one could ■wash a blackamoor rvhite 
It would be Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Blackberries, Plentiful as. 1596: 
Shakespeare, i Henry IV., II. iv.. If 
reasons were as plentie as black-berries. 
1690; Reason of Mr. Bays changing his 
Religion. Pt. II., p. 35. Were reasons as 
cheap as black-berries. 186S: Quart. 
Review, exxv. 231, Parallels are “as 
plentiful as blackberries.” 1886: Hardy, 
Casterbridge, ch. x^vi.. Earthworks . . . 


Bless 

were as common as blackberries here- 
about. See also Devil (82). 

Blackberry summer. 1846 : Denham, 
Proverbs, 57 (Percy S.). 1883: Cope, 
Hants Words, 8 (E.D.S.), Blackbeny^- 
summer. Fine w'eather experienced at 
the end of September and the beginning 
of October when blackberries are ripe. 

Blacksmith. It js much like a black- 
smith with a white silk apron. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 2980. 

Blackthorn winter. 1789: \Vhite, 
Selborne, ii. 292 (1813) (0.), Tlie harsh 
rugged weather obtaining at this season, 
is c^ed by the country people black- 
thom-^vinter. 1838: Holloway, Pro- 
vincialisms, 13, Blackthorn winter. 
The cold which is generally experienced 
at the latter end of April and beginning 
of Jlay, when the black-thom is in 
blossom. 1884 : H. Friend, Flowers and 
FI. Lore, 214. 

Blacon Point. See quot. 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 39, From 
Blacon Point to HObre, A squirrel 
might leap from tree to tree. Pn 
N. & Q., 4th sen, xi. 13 (1873), is the 
variant, " From Birkenhead to far 
Hilbree A squirrel could leap from tree 
to tree.”] 

Blade to haft, True as. 1823: Scott, 
Q. Durward, ch. xxiii., I will be true to 
you as blade to haft, as our cutlers say. 

Blake [yellow] as a paigle [cowslip 
or marigold]. [1530: Palsgrave, s.v., 
Blake, wan of colour.] 1678: Ray, 355. 
1683: Meriton, YorkJhire Ale, 83 (1697). 
1834: Toone, Glossary, s.v. " Paigle.” 
1866: Mrs. L5mn Linton, Lizzie Lotion, 
ii. 217, As blake as mar3'gowds. 1884: 
H. Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, 210. 

Blake as butter. 1876: C. C. Robin- 
son, Mid-Yorks Gloss., 10 (E.D.S.). 

Blames. He that blames would buy 
1640: Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 1732; 
Fuller, No. 2383, He who findeth fault, 
meaneth to buy. 

Bledlow, Bucks. See quot. 1869: 
Hazlitt, 400, They who live and do 
abide. Shall see Bledlow church fall 
into the Lyde. 

Bless the king and all his men. A 
common exclamation when surprised 
and startled. 1862: Dialect of Leeds, 2 ^i. 


Blessed f 

Blessed is the corpse See Happy 
Blessing, s»6s I Blessings are not 
valued till they are gone 1732 Fuller, 
No 989 

2 They haie need of a Uesstng that 
kneel to a thistle 1639 Clarke, 13 
1670 Ray, 63 1732 Fuller, Nd 4964 

Blessing of your heart See Ale (3) 
Blest is the bride See Happy 
Blind, adj i A blind man cannot 
(or should not) judge colours c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk u 1 21. A blind 
man can nat mggen wel in hewis 1412 
Hoccleve, Regement, 36 (E E T S ), The 
blynde man of coloures al wrong 
deemeth 1530 Palsgrave, 511, A 
bl3mde man can nat deme no coulours 
1637 Breton, m Works, 11 A 44 (Gro- 
sart) 1759 Warburton, m Gamck 
Corresi , 1 93 (1831), ftoposing an 
emendation to the generahty of those 
they call scholars, was desinng a blind 
man to judge of colours 

2 A blind man will not thank you for 
a looking-glass 1732 Fuller, No 18 

3 A blind man Jioidd be glad to see it 
1738 Smft, Pohle Convers , Dial I , 
A blind man v. ould be glad to see that 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases of Four 
Counties fE D S ), A blind man on a 
galloping horse would be glad to see it 
Cf Nos 15 and 18 

4 A man’s blind side 1606 Chap- 
man, Gent Usher, I 1 , We’ll follow the 
blmd side of him 1681 A Behn, 
Rover, Pt II I j , The rascals have a 
bhnd side as all conceited coxcombs 
have 1742 Fielding, if «dr«fs,bk lu 
ch V , If this good man had an enthu- 
siasm, or what the vulgar call a blmd 
side itwasthis 1869 Spurgeon, 
Ploughman, ch xxi , In the hope of 
gettmg on the parson’s blmd side when 
the blankets were given away at 
Christmas 

5 A pebble and a diamond are alike to 
a blind man 1732 Fuller, No 340 

6 As one blind man said to another, 
let’s behold ourselves 1612 Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt I bk IV ch xxm 1604 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt I Act V sc m 
1869 Hazhtt, 258 Let me see, as the 
bhnd man said 

7 As the blind man calcheth the hare 


|. Blind 

1638 Taylor (Water-Poet), Bull, Beare, 

10 in Works, 3rd coll (Spens S ), A 
blindc man may be taken with a hare 
[purposely reversed] 1659 W Cole, 
in Harl Mtscell , iv 309 (1745). And so 
they are as capable to do equity therein, 
as a blmd man to shoot a hare 

8 As the bhnd man shot the crow 
1546 Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt II ch ix , 

As the blind man casts his staffe, or 
shootes the crow 1605 Armm, Foole 
vpon Foole, ii (Grosart), Yet now and 
then a bUnde man may hit a cron 
1732 Fuller, No 1393 1830 Forby, 

Vocab E Anglia, 428, Hitty-missy, as 
the bhnd man shot the crow 

9 As wary as a blind horse 
Fuller, No 745 

10 Better to be bhnd than to see ill 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenium 

11 Bhnd as a bat 1639 Clarke, 52> 

As blmd as a bat at noone e 1780 in 
Poems on Costume, 262 (Percy S ), 
Which makes her as bhnd as a bat 
1889 J Nicholson, Folk Speech E 
Yorks, 16 

12 Bhnd as a beetle 1549 L^turier, 

Seven Sermons, 90 (Arber), In this 
wvsdome he is as blynd as a beatel 
1647 in Poht Ballads, 47 (Percy S), ^ 

Jack Maynard is a loyaU blade, yet 
blind as any beetle Before 1704 T I 
Brown, Works, i 236 {1760) 1786 

Mrs Cowley, Sch for Greybeards, V u . 
Oh, what a beetle, what a blmd bat 
Ihavebeenl i860 RezAa, Cloister and 
Hearth, ch 1 1881 Evans, Letcs j 

Words, 102 (EDS), " As bhnd as a | 
beetle *’ is a very common simile, the 
cockchafer being the beetle referred to 
1892 Heslop, Northumh Words, 60 
(EDS), Bittle, a beetle, or wooden 
beater for beatmg flax or Imen clothes 

*' As blmd as a bittle,” a very common 
expression j 

13 Bhnd as abuzzard [1377 Lang- 

land Plowman. B, x 267, I rede eche 
a blynde bosarde ] 1577 Kendall, 
Flow of Epigr , 143 (Spens S ), When 
buzzard blynd thou canst not see what 
is before thy feete 1681 Otwa>, 
Soldier’s Fortune, IV 111 , I’ll weep 

till blind as buzzard 1730 Bailey. 
Eng Diet , s V " Buzzard,’ A stupid 
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“senseless fellow; as a blind buzzard. 
1823: Moor, Suffolk Words, 61, We have 
the phrase " as blind as a buzzard.” 
1886: Swainson, Folk-Lore of Brit. 
Birds, 133 (F.L.S.), The sa3dng . . . 

“ as blind as a buzzard ” does not refer 
to the bird of that name, which is 
extremely quick-sighted, but rather to 
the beetle, from the buzzing sound of 
its flight. 

14. Blind as a mole. 1584: B. R., 
Euterpe, 68 (Lang), In the water as 
blinde as a moale. 1658: Willsford, 
Natures Secrets, 2, When they are as 
blind as moles. 1785; Wolcot, in 
Works, i. 84 (1795). 1823; Scott, 
Peveril, ch. xxxii. 

15. Blind George. See quots. 1633: 
Jonson, Tale of a Tub, II. i.. That 
I would fain zee, quoth the blind George 
of Holloway. 1678; Ray, 268, That 
would I fain see, said blind George of 
Holiowee. Cf. Nos. 3 and 18. 

16. Blind harpers. See Have among 
you. 

17. Blind horse. See Nos. 9 and 26 ; 
also Afterthought. 

18. Blind Hugh. See quots. 1533: 

J. He5Avood, Pardoner and Friar, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 232 (1874), Marry 
that I would see, quod blind Hew. 
1639; in Berkeley MSS., iii. 30 {1885), 

I w’ud I c’ud see’t, ka’ blind Hugh. 
1738: S^^ift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. 

Cf. Nos. 3 and 15. 

19. Blind man’s holiday. ^ 599 - 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe, in Works, v. 263 
(Grosart), What ^viU not blinde Cupid 
doe m the night which is his blindmans 
holidays? 1690: New Diet. Canting 
Crew, sig. B6, Blind-man’s-holidaj', 
when it is too dark to see to work. 
1738: Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III. 
1828: Carr, Crave7i Dialect, i. 38. 1891: 
Q.-Couch, Noughts and Crosses, 109, 
Day was brealdn’ — a sort of blind man's 
holiday. 

20. Blifid whelps. See Hasty bitch. 

21. He's so blind he can’t see a hole 
through a ladder, or, the holes of a sieve. 
1620: Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. i.. 
How blind is he that sees not light 
through the bottom of a meal-sieve ! 
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1694: D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act I. 
sc. i. [the holes of a sieve]. 1864: 
" Cornish Proverbs, ” in N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., vi. 494, He’s so blind he can’t see 
a hole through a nine-foot ladder. 

22. It is a blhtd man’s question to ask, 
why those things are loved which are 
beautiful. 1855 : Bohn, 426. 

23. Men are blind in their own cause. 
1546: Hejuvood, Proverbs, Pt. 11 . ch, v.. 
Folk oft tjunes are most blind in their 
owme cause. 1683: Meriton, Yorkshire 
Ale, 85 (1697), Men are blind in their 
a%vn cause. 

24. Nojie are so blind as those that 
will not see. 1547: Borde, Brev. of 
Helthe, bk. ii. fo. vi v°, MTio is bl3mder 
than he 3^t ^vyl nat se. 1670: Ray, 64, 
Who so blind as he that \vill not see? 
1671: Wesim. Drollery, 20 (Ebsw'orth), 
Ther’s none so blind As those that will 
not see. 1738: Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. III. 1859 : Sala, Twice Rotmd the 
Clock, 3 a.m., Homer not tmfrequently 
nods in Scotland Yard. " None are so 
blind as those that won’t see,” W’hisper 
the wicked. 

25. The blmd man’s wife needs no 
painting. 1659: Howell, Proverbs: 
Spa7t.-Eng., 4. 1670: Ra3', 3. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 992. 

26. To a blmd horse a nod is as good as 
a wmk. 1802; in Dor. Wordsw'orth’s 
Journal, i. 129 (Knight), A wink’s as 
good as a nod with some folks. 1822; 
Scott, Nigel, ch. xxv.. Let me hear from 
3mu to-mor^ow^ Good night, good 
night — a nod is as good as a wnk. 
1842; Barham, Dig. Lege7ids, 2nd ser.: 

“ Old Woman Clothed in G^e3^” 1894: 
Northall, Folk Phrases of Four Comities, 

6 (E.D.S.). 1926: PhiUpotts, Peacock 
House, 147, So a nod’s as good as a 
wink, Joe. 

27. What 77iatters it to a blind 77ta7t, 
that his father could sec? 1855: Bohn, 
555 - 

Blind, subs. I. The blind eat many 
a fly. c. 1430: Lydgate, Ballade, in 
Skeat's Chaucer, vii. 295, The blind et 
many a 33^. Before 1529; Skelton, in 
Works, i. 213 (D3'ce), But, as the man 
sa3'es. The bl3-nde eteth many a flye. 
1609; Rowlands, Whole Crrw of Kind 
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Gossips 19 (Hunt Cl) 1671 Head 
and Kirkman, English Rogue, 11 88 
1732 Fuller, No 4428 1881 Evans, 

Letcs Words, 300 (EDS), Blind 1’ th' 
eye Eats many a fly 

2 When the blind leads ike blind, both 
fall into the ditch [Luke vi 39 ] 
c 1450 mReliq Anttqua.n 238(1843), 
For now the bjsom [blind] ledys the 
blynde 1583 Melbancke, Phtlcdtnus, 
sig Yi, In the ditch falls the blind that 
IS led by the bhnd 1699 Farquhar, 
Love and a Bottle, V 1 , \^en the blind 
leads the blmd, no wonder they both 
fall into— matnmony 1712 Motteux 
Quixote Pt II ch xm 
See also Kingdom (2) 

Blmdworm See Adder 
Blister on one’s tongue, A 1732 
Fuller No 1127, Common fame (—1^1 
hath a blister on its tongue 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I , I have a 
blister on my tongue, yet I don’t 
remember I told a I>e 

Blood I Blood is thicker than ualer 
[1412-20 Ljdgate, Troy Book, bk lu 
1 2071, For naturelly blod will ay of 
kynde Draw vn-to blod, wher he may 
itfynde] 1857 Hughes, Tow Sroan 
Pt I ch 1 , With them there is nothing 
like the Browns, to the third and fourth 
generation *' Blood is thicker than 
water, ' is one of their pet sayings 
1871 G Eliot, Middlemarch, ch "ocxii 

2 Blood without groats is nothing 
1665 J Wilson, Projectors, II , He 

compares ’em [great matches] to 
an ill pudding — all blood and no fat 
1670 Raj, 166, He hath good bloud if 
he had but groats to him Cheshire 
Good parentage if he had but wealth 
1732 Fuller, No 1703, Good blood 
makes poor pudding without suet 
1825 Brockett, Gloss of N Country 
Words 87, Hence the northern pro- 
verb, ‘ blood w ithout groats is nothing,” 
meaning that familj without fortune is 
of no consequence 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 200 igiq Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs 68 [as m 1670] 

3 Human blood is all of a colour 
1732 Fuller, No 2560 

4 The blood of the martyrs is the Seed 
of the church [Semen est sanguis 


Chnstianorum — TertuUian,i4/>(j/oget ,I ] 
1630 T Adams, Works, 205, So the 
bloud of martjTS seedes the church 
Before 1680 Butler, Remains, 1 135 
(*759)* ancient churches, and the 
best. By their own martyrs blood 
increas'd 1746 Foundl Hosp for Wit, 
No III , p 41 

5 Yom can't get blood (or water) out of 
a stone [Nam tu aquam a pumice nunc 
postulas, Qm ipsus sitiat — Plautus, 
Pers. I 1 42] 1599 J Weever, 
Eptgrammes, 17 (1911), For who'le 
wrest water from a fiintie stone? 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv , 161, There’s no 
getting of bloud out of that w all 1836 
Marryat Japhet, ch iv , I have often 
heard it said, there’s no getting blood 
out of a turnip 1865 Dickens, 

Friend, bk iv ch xv 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 158, You cannot 
whip blood out of a post 

Blossom That which doth blossom tn 
the spring, will bring forth fruit in the 
autumn 1633 Draxe, 13 1670 Ray, 

3 1732 Fuller, No 3544, No autumn- 

fruit without spnng-blossoms 

Blot 1 A blot IS no blot till it be hit 
A ” blot " m backgammon is an exposed 
piece which is hable to capture 1664 
J Wilson, The Cheats, V m , I will join 
with you in anything, provided always 
you carry it prudently, for fear of 
scandal A blot is no blot till it be hit 
1712 Motteux Quixote, Pt II ch xlm 
1820 Scott, Earn Letters, 11 97 (1894), 
But then a blot is not a blot till hit 

2 Cleaning a blot with blotted fingers 
makelh a greater blur 1732 FuUer, 
No ni2 

BSoVf sv^rjt J BJsap .vw-f 

wind the better boat 1724 Defoe, To«r, 
Lett II, p 13 [cited as ” a rude sailor’s 
proverb ' ] 

2 Blow first and sip afterwards 

1678 Ray, 103 1732 Fuller, No 

995 

3 Blow out the marrow and throw the 
bone to the dogs 1678 Ray, 343 

4 Blow, Smith, and you’ll get money 
1732 Fuller, No 997 

5 Blow the wind high, or blow the 
mnd low, It bloweth good to Hawley's 
hoe Plymouth 1849 Halhwell, 
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Rhymes, 194. 1897: Norway, H. and 
B. in Devon, etc., 115 [with '' still ” for 
" good,” and " hawe ” for " hoe ”j. 

6. Blow thy own pottage and not mine. 
1732: Fuller, No. 998. 

7. He can't neither blow nor strike. A 
blacksmith's description of a useless 
person. 1926: Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., 
Ivii. 152. 

8. He that blows in the dust fills his 
eyes with it. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Prii- 
dentnvi. 1694; D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. 
Act IV. sc. i.. He that blows in the dust 
will make himself blind. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 2048. 

9. To blow at the coal. c. 1350: RoUe 
de Hampole, Prose Treatises, No. xi , 
p. 33 (E.E.T.S.), Bot habyde and suffire 
a whUe, and go blawe at the fyre, that 
es, first do thi werkes, and go than 
aUane to thi prayers and thi medita- 
cyons. c. 1380; Sir Ferumbras, 74 
(E.E.T.S.), We haue a game in this 
contray to blowen atte glede [the 
" game ” is described in the’ text, 

U. 2230-43]. 1485; Caxton, Charles the 
Crete, 119 (E.E.T.S.), By my fayth, syr 
due, ye can wel playe and blowe atte 
cole. c. 1530: Detection ... of Dice 
Play, 6 (Percy S.), Let them that be 
acold blow the coals, for I am already 
on the sure side. 1633: Draxe, 29, 
Let him that is cold blow at the coale. 
1694: Terence made English, 11, Were 
it not much better to try if ye can put 
that love out of your head, than to 
indulge your passion thus, stand blow- 
ing o’ the cole, and to no purpose 
neither. 1732: Fuller, No. 3184, Let 
him that is cold blow the fire. 1837: 
Mrs. Palmer, Devonsh. Dialect, 31, To 
blow a coal, is to make mischief or sow 
dissension between neighbours. 

10. To blow hot and cold. [Simul 
flare sorbereque baud factu facilest. — 
Plautus, Most., 791.] 1377: Grange, 
Golden Afihroditis, sig. D2, Out of one 
mouthe commeth bothe hotte and colde. 
1619; H. Hutton, Follies Anat., 12 
(Percy S.), Vfiiich, Gnato like, doth 
blowe both hot and cold. 1692; 
L’Estrange, JEsop, 219 (3rd ed.). The 
old adage of blowing hot and cold; 
which is taken for the mark and 
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character of a dissembler. 1740: North, 
Examen, 115, So apt are ill men to 
blow hot and cold. 1853: Dickens, 
in Letters, iii. 139 (1882). 

11. To blow one’s own trumpet 1799: 
T. Knight, Turnpike Gate, I. i., in Inch- 
bald, Farces, iii. 72 (1815), Or I should 
not blush so often as I do, by blowing 
the trumpet of my own praise. 1844' 
Planche, Extravag., ii. 287 (1879), "The 
fellow Blows his own trumpet. 1920: 
W. ^H. Hudson, Dead Mali’s Plack, 
ch. ii.. The people of her own country, 
who were great ... at blowing their 
own trumpets. 

12. To go blow one’s flute. See Pipe 
in an ivy leaf. 

Blow, subs. A blow with a reed makes 
a noise, but hurts not. 1732; Fuller, 
No. 20. 

Bloxham for length, Adderbury for 
strength, but King’s Sutton for beauty. 
WanHckshire church spires. 1878: 
N. & Q., 5th ser., ix. 175. 

Bloxwich Bull. See quot, 1867; 
Timbs, Nooks and Corners, 261, [The 
bull to be baited was stolen by a joker, 
and the expectant crowd were dis- 
appointed.] This circumstance gave 
rise to a local proverb still in use. 
When great expectations are baffled, 
the circumstance is instinctively likened 
to ” the Bloxwich bull.” 

Blue, adj. i. Blue as a mazzard. 
W. Cornwall, igth cent. (Mr. C. Lee). 

2. Blue as a wimberry (bilberry). 
1600: Shakespeare, Merry Wives, V. v.. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bil- 
berry. 1901: F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, i, As blue as a wmberry. 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 10. 

3. Bhie veins in the nose. 1865: 
Hunt, Pop. Romances W. of Eng., 431 
(1896), The old lady of tlie house had 
just told her that the cluld could not 
live long, because he had a blue vein 
across his nose. 1889: N. & Q., 7th 
ser., ^^i. 216, If he has blue veins on the 
nose. He’ll never wear his wedding 
clothes (Somerset). Bom with a blue 
mark over her nose. She never will live 
to wear wedding clothes (Worcs.). 

4. Once in a blue moon. 1528: Roy 
and Barlowe, Rede me, etc., 114 (Arber), 
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Yf they saye the mone is belewe. We 
must beleve that it is true 1607 
Dekker, Knight’s Conjuring, 25 (Percy 
S ), She would have tnckes (once m a 
moone) to put the diuell out of his wits 
1880 Braddon, Barbara, 111 8, I sup- 
pose you would have sent ma a ten- 
pound note once in a blue moon 1920 
A G Bradley Book of the Severn, 18 

5 There may be blue and better blue 
1732 Fuller. No 4940 

6 Three blue beans m a blue Uadder 

1595 Peele, Old Wives Tale, sig Dm, 
Three blue beanes in a blue bladder, 
rattle, bladder, rattle 1600 Dekker, 
Old Fortunatus, I 11 [as m 1595] 1652 
in Catch that Catch can. As there be 
three blew beans in a blew bladder. And 
thnce three rounds m a long ladder 
1687 Aubrej , Gentihsme 12 (F L S ) 
[asm 1595] 1715 Prior. A/wtf, can 1 

1 29, They say That, putting all 
his words together, 'Tis three blue beans 
in one blue bladder 1823 Moor, 
Suj^olk Words, 23, [as in 1595)— thnce 
repeated is as old a frolicsome sort of 
Suffolk shibboleth as I can recollect, 
and IS still frequently heard 

Blunt wedge will do it, where some- 
times a sharp ax will not, A 1732 
Fuller, No 19 

Blurt, master constable 1602 
Kliddleton Blurt, Master ConstaUe 
[title] 1659 Howell, 14, Blurt, Mr 
Constable spoken m dension 1855 
Kingsley, West Ho !, ch xxx , Blurt 
for him, sneak-up I say I 

Blush like a black dog, To 1579 
Gosson Apol of Sch of Abuse, 75 
(Arber), You shall see we will make 
him to blush hke a blacke dogge, when 
he is graveled c 1590 Flame Perce- 
vail, 13 (i860). He is given to blush no 
more then my black dog c 1591 
Shakespeare, Tt/iis V 1 1694 

Motteux, Rabelais, bk v ch xxvui 
1738 Swift. Polite Convers , Dial I 
[with " blue ” for “ black "j 

Blushing IS a sign of grace 1595 
A Quest of Enqmrte, 4 (Grosart), Mar- 
garet blushing (for she hath a little 
grace >et left her) 1605 R T, 5 <* 0/ 
Slovenrte, 96, \Vhen guiltie men begmne 
to blush, it IS a signe of grace 1670 
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Ray, 64, Blushing is \ertues colour 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , 
Well, however, blushing is some sign 
of grace 

Blustering night, a fair day, A 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Bo to a goose (or mouse), To say 
1588 Mar-Prelate’s Epistle, 60 (1843), 
He IS not able to say bo to a goose 
1610 Rowlands, Martin Mark-all, 15 
(Hunt Cl ), He neuer durst say so 
much as boh to a mouse 1664 Wits 
Peer . Epigr 749, You see, I can cry Bo 
unto a goose 1748 Smollett, Rod 
Random, ch liv 1885 Pinero, Magis- 
trate, I , He IS too good-natured to say 
‘ Bo ! '' to a goose 1920 Galsworthy, 
Tatterdemalion, 189, We are accustomed 
to exalt those who can say '' bo ” to 
a goose 

Boar See quot 1863 Wise, New 
Forest, ch xvi , “ To rattle like a boar 
in a holme bush,” is a thorough proverb 
of the Forest distnct, where a ' holme " 
bush means an old holl} See also 
Feed (3) 

Boaster and a liar are all one (or 
cousins), A c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, 
bk III 1 309, Avantour [a boaster] and a 
lyere, al is on 1683 Menton, York- 
shire Ale, 83-7 (1697), A vaunter and a 
lyar is baith yay thing 1732 Fuller, 
No 21, A boaster and a lyar are cousin- 
geimans 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch vm , You will soon find out 
that a boaster and a bar are first cousins 
Boat III goes the boat without oars 
1578 Flono, First Fruites, fo 28 
1629 Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 64 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Fr -Eng , 3 
See also Oar, and Same boat 
Bocking See Braintree 
Bode Boad a bagg, and beam, 1 c 
An lU hap falles where it is feared 
GIos 1639 in Berkeley MSS , m 32 
(1885) 

Bodkin, To nde 1638 Ford, Fancies, 
IV 1 (0 ), Where but two he in a bed 
you must be— bodkm. bitch-baby— 
raustje^ 1816 Scott, Antiquary, ch 
xvii Between the two massive figures 
'vas stuck, by way of bodkin the 
slim form of Mary M Intyre 1849 
Mrs Trollope Lottery of Marriage, 
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ch. xiii.. Her position as bodkin 
between her father and mother. 

Bodmin. I. Fll send yon to Bodmin= 
gaol. 1869: Hazlitt, 216. 

2. Into Bodmin and out of the world. 
1897: A. H. Norway, H. and B. in 
Devon, etc., 253, The kind of feeling 
thro^vn by other Comishmen into the 
sa3dng, " Into Bodmin and out of the 
world.” Indeed, Bodmin has a very 
sleepy aspect. 

Body. I. The body is more dressed 
than the soul. 1633: Draxe, 10, His 
body is better clothed then his soule. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. The body is sooner dressed than the 
soul. 1640; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

3. The body is the socket of the soul. 
1670: Ray, 3. 

Body-louse. Brisk (with variants) as 
a body-louse, c. 1570; Marr. of Wit 
and Science, II. i.. As brag as a body- 
louse. 1651: Randolph, Hey for 
Ho 7 iesty, III. iii., She is skimming her 
milk-howls ... as busy as a body 
louse. 1670: Cotton, Scarronides, 
bk. iv.. At last she sallies from the 
house. As fine and brisk as bod3'-louse. 
1720: Gay, Poems, ii. 279 (Underhill), 
Brisk as a body-louse she trips. 1812: 
Colman, jr., Poet. Vagaries, in Hum. 
Works, 141 (Hotten, 1869), Brisk as a 
flea. 

Boil stones in butter, and you may sip 
the broth. 1732: Fuller, No. 1003. 

Bolas. Cold and chilly, like Bolas. 
1883: Bimie, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 592. 

Bold. I. Be not too bold with your 
betters. 1659 : Howell, 3. 1855: Bohn, 
324, Be bold but not too bold. 

2. Bold as a lion. Before 1225: 
Ancren R., 274, Vor J-i beop euer agean 
him herdi ase leun ine treowe bileaue. 
14th cent.: Guy of Warwick, 1 . 9587 
(E.E.T.S ), As stowte as a lyon. c. 1430: 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 198 (Percy S.), 
Force of juventus, hardy as lioun. 
1597: Shakespeare, i Henry IV., 111 . 1 , 
Valiant as a hon. 1694: Terence made 
English, 84 , 1 cowhearted ? I’m as bold 
as a hon. 1710: Ward, Eng. Reform., 
136 (1716). 1819: Scott, Bride of L., 
ch. xi. 1893: R. L. S., Catrio 7 ia, 

ch. XXX. 
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3. Bold as blind Bayard. See Bavard 

(I). 

4. Bold as brass. 1789: G. Parker, 
Life’s Painter, 162, He died ... as 
bold as brass. 1849: Lytton, Caxtons, 
Pt. I. ch. iv.. Master Sisty ... as bold 
as brass. 1922: Weyman, Ovington’s 
Bank, ch. xvii. 

5. Bold as Hector. 1684 : Great Frost, 
20 (Percy S.), Some bold as Hector. 

Boldness in business is the first, 
second and third thing. 1732: FuUer, 
No. 1006. 

Boldness is blind. Ibid., No. 1005. 

Bolney. Merry Bolney, rich Twtne- 
ham. Proud Cowfold, and silly Sherman- 
bury. 1884; “ Susse.x Proverbs,” in 
Ah & Q., 6th sen, ix. 403. 

Bolsover. See quot. c. 1791 : Pegge, 
Derbicisms, 136 (E.D.S.), Bowser [Bol- 
sover] for bacco-pipes; Tre[e]lton for 
trenchers; Laughton for a pretty lass, 
Whiston for wenches. 

Bolt. I. A bolt from the blue. [Homer, 
Od., V. 102. Horace, Carm., I. xxxiv. 
Virgil, Georg., i. 487-8.] 1S98: H. 
James, in Letters, i. 285 (1920), Such an 
inspiration was yomr charming note — 
out of the blue ! — of a couple of days 
ago. 1901: W. James, in Letters, ii. 
142 (1920), In general I don't see how 
an epigram, being a pme bolt from the 
blue, with no introduction or cue, ever 
gets itself writ. 

2. A bolt lost is not a bow broken. 1821 : 
Scott, Kenilworth, ch. xrd. 

3. This bolt never came out of your 
quiver. 1683; Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 
83-7 (1697), This bolt com never out of 
j’^our bag. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4334. 

To make a bolt or a shaft =To take 
the risk. 1600: Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives, III. iv. 1608: Middleton, Trick 
to Catch, etc., II. i. 1694: Terence made 
English, 12, Since mj’’ Hfe’s at stake, 
I'm resolved to make a bolt or a shaft 
on't. 1732: Fuller, No. 5201. 

See also Fool (24). 

Bone. I. A bone to pick (or bite) on. 
1565: CalfhiU, Answ. to Martiall, 277 
(P.S.), Only therefore vnU I add this, 
which may be a bone for you to pick on. 
1583: Mdbancke, Philotinus, sig. Ci, 
I cast the[e] a bone to bite on. 1612: 


Bonington o 

Chapman, Widow's Tears, II i , [HcJ 
has given me a bone to tire on ivith a 
pestilence. i68i L'Estrange, Obser- 
valor, 1 , No 64, But here’s a bone for 
ye to pick 1795 Cobbett, A Bone to 
Gnaw for the Democrats [title] 1830 
Scott, in Lockhart’s Lt/e, vii 215, A 
unknown elsewhere, so there is a 
bone for the gastronomers to pick 

2 Bones bring meat to town 1639 

m Berkeley MSS , 111 31 (1885), 

meanmge, Difficult and hard 
things are not jQtogcther to bee reiected 
or things of small consequence 1642 
Fuller, Profane State " Andronicus,” 
We have an English prov erb that bones 
bring meat to town 

3 To haie a bone tn one’s arm, teg, 

etc A humorous excuse 1542 UdaU. 
tr Erasmus Afoph 375 (1877), 
Demosthenes [having been bribed not 
to speak] refused to speake, 

allegeing that he had a bone in his 
throte and could not speake 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Umv , 276, The Eng- 
lish say. He hath a bone m his arm and 
cannot work 1738 Swift, Pohte Con- 
veys , Dial III I can t go, for I have 
a bone m my leg 1877 E Leigh, 
Cheshire Gloss , 25, ^Vhen a person has 
a shooting pain m the arm or leg. it is 
common to saj, " I’ve a bone i’ th' arm 
ot leg” 1920 E F Benson, Our 
Family Affairs, 15, Panting and bnpht- 
eyed she would stop and say, ‘ Eh, 
dear, I can’t run any more I’ve got a 
bone in my leg " 

See also Make (ig) 

Bonington See Betshanger 
Book that is shut is hut a block, A 
1732 FuHer, No 23 
Boot after baIe=Help or Telief after 
uoe or distress Before 1300 Cursor 
M, L 21621 (EETS), >ate wip 
betmg \v as bote of bale For seknes sere 
to mac J>aim hale c 1320 in ifrfiy 
Antique, 1 113 (1841), When the bale 
IS best [highest] , Themie is the bote nest, 
quoth Hendyng c 1380 Gamelyn, 

1 631, m Skeat’s CAa«crr, IV 6^, After 
bale cometh boote thurgh grace of God 
almight c 1400 Beryn, 1 3056 
(EETS), So "aftir bale comyth 
bote ” c 1450 Boke of Nurture, m 


) Borough 

Bahets Boofe, ng (EETS), “When 
bale IS hext [highest] than bote is next 
[nighest] ’’ good sonc, leme welle this 
1567 Goldmg, Ovid, bk xiv I 557, 
Wicn that bale is hyghest growne, 
then boote must next ensew 1607 
Chester Plays, 431 (EETS), After bale 
boottharbnnges 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 125, But how often 
When bale is hext, Boot is next 

Booted They that are hooted are not 
always ready 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenlum 

Borage A leaf of borage might buy 
all the substance that they can sell 1546 
Heyvvood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x 

Bom I Born in a mill=Dt 3 .{ 
1578 Whetstone, Promos and Cassan- 
dra, sig B3 Were you borne in a myll, 
curtole? you prate so hye 1678 
Ray, 76 

2 Born on Monday See Monday (5) 

i He s born in a ^od hour who gets a 
go^ name 1732 Fuller, No 2455 

4 He that is born to be hanged will 

never be drowned 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 324 (1870) 1670 Cotton, 

Scarrontdes, bk iv , Since as the 
proverb old ’tis found, Who's born to 
hang, will ne’er be drown’d 1732 
Fielding, Cov Garden Tragedy, I lu , 
If bom to swing, I never shall be 
drown'd 1850 Smedley, Franft Fatr- 
legh, ch xi 

5 He that s horn under a threepenny 
planet See Threepenny 

6 I was not born tn a wood to be scared 

by an owl 1738 Swift, Polite Convers . 
Dial III , Do you thmk I was bom m a 
wood, to be afraid of an owl? 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia 429 1872 

J Glyde, jr , Norfolk Garland, 148 

7 She that is born a beauty is half 
married 1633 Draxe, 15. Shee that is 
faire hath halfe her portion 1732 
Fuller, No 4141 

8 To be born tn a frost ^To be 
blockheaded, dull of apprehension 
1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, i 166 

9 We are born crying, live complain- 
ing, and die disappointed 1732 Fuller, 
No 5427 

Borough Hill See quot 1854 Baker, 
Northanls Gloss , sv “ Jackson’s pig.” 
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Borough-men 

“ It’s gone over Borough HiU (. . . near 
Daventry) after Jackson’s pig.” A 
common phrase in that neighbourhood 
when an\i:hing is lost. 

Borough-men, Bread for. 1639; 
Clarke, 113, Burrough men merr3’'. 
more bread than drink. 1678: Raj', 
317. 1790: Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v, 
” Leicestemhire.” 

Borrow. I. Borrow or flatter. See 
Contented (2) ; and Rich, adj. (8). 

2. He that borrows must flay again 
with shame or loss. 1639; Clarke, 246, 
He that wdU borrow must pay. 167S: 
Ray, 104. 

3. He that goes a-borrowing goes a- 
sorrowing. 1539: Taverner, Proverbs, 
46 (O.). 1580: Tusser, Husbandrie, 31 
(E.D.S.), Who goeth a borrowing, goeth 
a sorro\ving. 1669: Politeuflhuia, 184. 
1714; OzeU, Moliere, iv. 19. 1736; 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, 

i. 448 (Bigelow). 1836; Marry at. Easy, 
ch, viii. 

4. To borrow on usury brings sudden 
beggary. 1639 : Clarke, 327. 1670 : Ray, 
153- 1732; Fuller, No. 6089, To bor- 
row upon usurj', bringeth on beggary. 

5. Who would borrow when he hath 
not, let him borrow when he hath. 1855: 
Bohn, 567. 

Sec also Swear {2). 

Borrowed. I. A borrowed loan. See 
Loan. 

2 . Borrowed garments never sit well. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1008. 

3. Borrowed things will home. 1400: 
in Twenty-six Boons, 2 (E.E.T.S.), And 
borsved thjmg mot home ful nede. 
c. 1460: Prov. of Good Counsel; in 
E.E.T.S., Extra Ser., No. 8, p. 68, For 
borowmrd thjmge wyU home agayne. 
c. 1550: Pari, of Byrdes, 1. 224, in 
Hazhtt, Early Pofl. Poetry, iii. 179, 
Borowed ware ^VJ'li home agajme. 

4. He that trusts to borrowed flloughs, 
will have his land lie fallow. 1732; 
Fuller, No. 2337. 

Boscastle Fair (or Market). See quots. 
1864: “ Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., V. 276, Backwards and for- 
wards like Boscastle Fair. All play and 
no play, like Boscastle Fair, ^which 
begins at twelve o’clock and ends at 


Bounce 

noon. 1880: Courtney, TT'. Cornwall 
Words, xiii. (E.D.S.), All play, etc. 
[as in 1864, but with “ Market ” for 
*’Fair”] 1888: Q.-Couch, Troy Town, 
chaps, xiii. and xix. [as in 1864]. 

Bosom-friend. No friend like to a 
bosom friend, as the man said when he 
flulled out a louse. 1732; Fuller, 
357^^- 173S: Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I., I’m afraid your bosom friends 
are become your backbiters. 

Boston’s Bay. See quot. i86g: 
Hazhtt, 88, Between Boston’s Bay and 
the Pile of Fouldray, shall be seen the 
black navj' of Norway. 

Botch and sit, build and flit. 1618: 
W. Lawson, New Orchard and Garden, 
9 (1676), Tenants who have taken up 
this proverb. Botch and sit, Build and 
flit. 1639: in Berkeley MSS., iii. 33 

(1885)- 

Both together do best of all. 1639: 
Clarke, 10. 

Bottom of the bag. To bring out the. 
1399: in Wright, Pol. Poems, i. 363 
(Rolls Ser., 1859), The grete bagge, 
that is so mykille, Hit schal be kettord 
[diminished], and maked Htelle; the 
bothom is ny ougt. 1546: Hejwvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. H. ch. x.. He brought the 
bottome of the bag cleane out. 

Boughs that bear most, hang lowest. 
The. 1732: Fuller, No. 4430. 

Bought. I. Bought wit. See Wit 
(2) and (12). 

2. To be bought and sold. 1639: 
Clarke, 86, You are bought and sold 
like sheepe in a market. 1670; Ray, 
166, To be bought and sold in a com- 
pany. 1738: Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. III. 1792: Looker-on, No. ii. 
He w'as bought and sold by people 
in power. 

Bounce buckram, velvet's dear, Christ- 
mas comes but once a year ; And when it 
comes it brings good cheer. But when 
it’s gone it’s never the near. 1639: 
Clarke, 71 [first line onljJ. 1670; Ray, 
211. 1843; Halliw’ell, Nursery Rhymes, 

121 [first two lines only]. 1846: Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 64 (Percy S.) [four lines, 
but in first “ buckler ” for “ buckram,” 
and for last line, " So farewell Christmas 
once a year ”]. 



Bound 6 

Bound IS he that takes gifts c 1460 
How the Good. Wife, 1 70, Bounden he is 
that gifte takithe 

Bound must obey, The 1205 Laya- 
mon, Brut, 1051, Ah heo mot nede 
beien, yt mon fe ibunden bith (But he 
needs must bow, the man that is 
bounden) c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Atnantis, u 540 For who is bounden, 
hemotbowe c 1410 Towneley Plays 
118 (E E T S ), Wo IS hjm that is bun. 
ffor he must abyde c 1520 inHazhtt. 
Early Pop Poetry, iv 92 (1866). The 
bounde must euer obaye 1615 T 
Heywood, Foiire PrenUses, I , Bound 
must obey 1653 R Brome, Mad 
Couple, II 1733 Fuller, No 4972 
They that are bound must obey 

Bounty being free itself, thinks all 
others so 1855 Bohn, 332 

Board Utsagoodbourdtodnnkofa 
gourd c 1400 Touneley Plays, xii 
pii5(EETS), It an IS old by-worde. 
It IS a good bowrde, for to drynk of 
a gowrde, — It holdjs a mett potell 
[Bourd^jest] 

Bourne See Chichester (i) 

Bout as Barrow was Cheshire 
1670 Ray, 217 1691 Ray, Words not 
generally Used, 34 (EDS) 1917 
Badge. Cheshire Proverbs, 125, 

The meaning is lost [Bout=without ) 
Bout’s [Without’s) bare but it’s 
easy 1873 Harland and Wilkinson, 
Lancs Leg , 202 1917 Badge, 

Cheshire Proverbs 32, Common in 
Lancashire 

Bow, s»6s I A bow long bent grows 
weak 1541 Coverdale, Christ State 
Matrimony, sig II, The bowe will 
breake yf it be to sore bent c 1577, 
Northbrooke, Against Dicing, etc, 44 
(Sh S ), Euen as too much bending 
breketh a bow 1669 Dudley North, 
Obs and Adv (Econom , 123 A bow 
that stands alwayes bent looseth its 
strength m the end 1732 Fuller, 
No 1013, Bows too long bent, grow 
weake 1741 Tom King’s or The 
Paphtan Grove, 10, The bow, if always 
bent, wll lose It’s spring elastic 
2 Draw not thy bow be/ore thy arrow he 
fixed 1732 Fuller, No 1326 
See also Robin Hood (2) and (5) 


Boy 

Bow than break, Better See Better 
bow 

Bow-bell To be born within sound of 
Bow-bell 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 11 
344 (1840) 1753 in Stukeley Memoirs, 

I 404 (Surtees S ), Interest is such a pre- 
vailing pnnciple within the sound of 
Bow bell 1793 Grose, Olio, 24 (2nd 
ed ), Bom withm the sound of Bow-bell, 
he rarely ventured out of it 1918 
Afuirhead, Blue Guide to London, 351, 
Any one bom within the sound of Bow 
Bells IS a “ cockney,” 1 e a Londoner 
pure and simple 

Bow-hand See Wide at the bow- 
hand 

Bow-wow See July (3) 

Bowdon Every man cannot be vicar 
of Bouden 1678 Ray, 300 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss , s v ‘ Cheshire ” 
1917 Bridge Cheshire Proverbs, 54, 
Every man was not bom to be Vicar 
of Bowdon 

Bowdon Wakes See quot 1886 
R Holland, Cheshire Gloss , 456 
(EDS), When Bowdon Wakes is at 
Bowdon, winter’s at Newbridge Hollow 
1917 Badge, Cheshire Proverbs 151 

Bowling green See Three things are 
throwm away 

Bowls They that play at bowls must 
expect (or meet with) rnbhers 1762 
Smollett, Sir L Greaves, ch x [title], 
Which sheweth that he who plays at 
bowls will sometimes meet with rubbers 
1824 Sa}tt, Redgatinilet, ch XX 1854 
Baker, Northanls Gloss , s v “ Rubbers ” 
1907 Hackwood, Old Eng Sports, 
180. For “he who plays at bowls must 
look out for rubs ” See also Easy to 
bowl 

Boy and Boys i Boys to bed, dogs 
to doors, and maidens to clean up the 
ashes Cornwall 1895 J Thomas, 
Randigal Rhymes, 60 

2 Boys will be boys 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseol Generalis, 330, 
Children will do like children 1849 
Uytton.Cttxions,Pt XV ch i,‘'WeIl,” 
said I to myself, " I will save for him , 
boys will be boys " 1911 G B Shaw, 
Fanny’s First Play, I 

3 Boys will be men 1611 Cot- 
grave, sv "Enfant,” Or, (as we say) 
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boyes will be men one day. 1732; 
FuUer, No. 1014. 

4. The hoy has gone by with the cows— 
has missed opportimities. Oxfordsh. 
1913: Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77. 

5. To leave boys’ play and go to blow 
point. 1639: Clarke, 197. 1681: W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Geiteralis, 997, To 
leave boys-play, and fall to blow point ; 
Relinquere nuces. 1738: Swift, Polite 
Conveys., Dial. I., Come, let us leave 
off 'children’s pla}'-, and come to push- 
pin. 

Brabling curs. See Brawling curs. 

Brackley breed, better to hang than 
feed. 1636: in Somers Tracts, vii. 212 
(1811), Heer’s the fuU summe of the 
reckoning and a pottle over ; though we 
be Leicestershire fed, yet we be not 
Brackley bred, I assure you. 1670: 
Ray, 246. 1790; Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Northamptonshire.” 1851; Stern- 
berg, Dialect, etc., of Northants, 191. 

Bradshaw’s windmill, What have I to 
do with ? i.e. What have I to do with 
another man’s business? 1678: Ray, 
317. 1790; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
" Leicestershire.” 1869: Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. ii. 

Brag, siibs. I. Brag’s a good dog but 
dares not bite. 1685: Meriton, York- 
shire Ale, 58, Braggs a good dog . . . 
But he was hang’d for biting that was 
ill. 1732: FuUer, No. 1015. 

2. Brag is a good dog but Holdfast is a 
belter, c. 1598; Deloney, Gentle Craft, 
Pt. II. ch. V., Brag is a good dog (quoth 
Stutely), but tell vs, hast thou made th}' 
WUl? 1599: Shakespeare, He7iry V., 
II. iii., Men’s faiths are wafer-cakes 
And holdfast is the only dog, my duck. 
1709: Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, 123. 1748: 
Gcfit. Mag., 21. 1861: Dickens, Great 
Expect., ch. xviii. 1924; Devonsh. Assoc. 
Trans., Iv. 112. 

3. Brag’s a good dog but that he hath 
lost his tail. 1678 : Ray, 105. 

4. tBrag’s a good dog if he be well set on. 
1670: Ray, 65. 1736: BaUey, Diet., 
s.v. " Brag.” 

Brag, verb. i. They brag most that can 
do least, c. 1598: Deloney, Gc7ttle Craft, 
Pt. II. ch. vi.. It is an old sajdng, they 
brag most that can doe least. 


2. To brag of 777.any good7>torrows. 
1670: Ray, 178. 

Brain and Brains, i. He carries his 
braifts hi his breeches-pocket. 1883; 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 589. 

2. He hath no 77iore brains thaii a 
burboU (bird-bolt), c. 1550: UdaU, 
Roister Doister, III. ii.. He hath in 
his head ... As much braine as a 
burbolt. 1672: Walker, Parcem., ii. 

3. His brain is fiot big e7iough for his 
skull. T.'jyz'. FuUer, No. 2504. 

4. His brains are addle. 1670: Ray, 

165- 

5. His brains crow. 1678: Ray, 230. 

6 . His braiiis will work without barm. 
Yorks. 1670 : Ra3q 166. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 2505, His brains want no barm to 
make them work. 

7. If the brain sows not corn, ilplatits 
thistles. 1640; Herbert, Jac. Priiden- 
tum 1659; HoweU, 6. 1732: FuUer, 
No. 4437. 

8. The brains don’t lie in the beard. 
1732: FuUer, No. 4431. 

Braintree boys, brave boys; Booking 
boys, rats ; Church Street, puppy dogs ; 
High Garret, cats. 1813: Ray, 246. 

Braintree for the pure, and Booking 
for the poor, Cogshall for the jeering 
town, and Kelvedon for the whore. 
1670; Ray, 228. 

Brandy is Latin for a goose. 158S: 
Mar-Prelate’ s Epitome, 25 (1843), Can 
you tell your brother Marprelat \vith 
aU your learning, howe to decUne what 
is Latine for a goose? 1738: Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. II. 1847; HaUi- 
weU, Diet., s.v. " Pig,” Brandy is Latin 
for pig and goose, an apology for drink- 
ing a dram after either. 

Brass farthing=No value. 1660: 
Andromana, 1 . i., in Hazlitt, Old Plays, 
xiv. 197, Some wench, my Ufe to a 
brass farthing ! 1740 : North, Lives of 
Norths, i. 229 (Bohn), He would not 
give one brass farthing to buy aU the 
Presbyterians in England. 1801: Col- 
man, jr.. Poor Gent., II. i.. It doesn’t 
signify a brass farthing what they are 
cMled . 1911 : Shaw, Fanny’s First Play, 
Induction, Vaughan is honest, and don’t 
care a brass farthing what he saj's. 

Brass knocker on a bam-door. See 
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Brave 64 

quot 1886 Ehvorthy, West Som 
Word-Book, 44 (E D S ), A very com- 
mon saying expressive of inconsistency 
IS mayaswellputabrassknodcer 
on a barn-door \ 

Brave, adj i A brave retreat ts a 
brave exploit 1752 Fuller, No 24 

2 Brave actions never -want a trumpet 
Ibid , No 1016 

3 Brave man at arms, but ueak to 
Balthasar 1659 Howell, 5 

4 Some have been thought brave, 
because they uere afraid to run away 
1732 Fuller, No 4214 

Brawling curs never want sore cars 
1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Hargneux,” A 
brabbng curre is never without tome 
cares 1694 D’Urfey, Qmxoie, Pt I 
Act IV sc 1 , Come, come, sir, tabling 
curs never want sore ears 17^9 R 
Kingston Apoph Curtosa, 9, Barking 
currs commonly go with bitten ears 
1732 Fuller. No 6231 1865 Lancs 

Proverbs," in N •S-Q , 3rd ser , vui 494 
Bray The Vicar of Bray will be 
Vtcar of Bray still 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, i 113 (1840) 1707 Dunton, 

Athenian Sport, 400, ITie Vicar of Bray, 
or, a paradox m praise of the Turncoat 
Clergy 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch xviii , They admire the Vicar 
of Bray, whose pnnciple was to be 
Vicar of Bray, whether the Church was 
Protestant or Popish 
Brayton-bargh If Brayton-bargh and 
Hamhleton hough, and Burton bream. 
Were all in thy belly 't would never be 
team (full) 1670 Ray, 257 1683 

Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697) 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " York- 
shire ” 1878 Folk-Lore Record, 1 172 
Brazen-nose College, You were bred 
in 1732 Fuller, No 6011 

Bread. 1 Be fair conditioned and eat 
bread with your pudding 1678 Ray, 
79 

2 Bread and cheese be two targets 

against death 1655 T Muffett, //rcrftts 
Improvement, 236 1666 Tomano, 

Piazza Untv , 92, Cheese and bread is 
phjsick to such as are in health 

3 Bread ts the staff of life, but beer's 
life itself Oxfordsh 1913 Folk-Lore, 
XHV 76 


4 Bread of a day See Egg (3) 

5 Bread with eyes and cheese tvtthoul 
eyes, and nine that leaps to the eyes 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 41 1670 
Ray, 3 [without the “ wine ’’ part] 
1732 Fuller, No 1017 

6 He has got a piece of bread and 
cheese tn his head=1ie is drunk 1678 
Ray, 87 

7 He that hath store of bread may beg 
hts milk merrily 1659 Howell, Pro- 
verbs Brit -Eng , 5 

8 Hts (or your) bread ts buttered on 

both sides 1678 Ray, 232 1732 

Fuller, No 6044 1837 Lockhart, 

Scott 1 206 n (1839) ( 0 ), Wherever 
Walter goes he is pretty sure to find 
his bread buttered on both sides 

9 It ts a good thing to eat your brown 

bread first 1830 Forby 1 ocab E 
Anglia, 429 1872 J Glydo, jr , 

Norfolk Garland, 148 

10 It's no use my leaving off eating 
bread, because you uere choked with a 
crust 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 589 

11 They that have no other meat, 

bread and butter are glad to eat 1639 
Clarke, 113 1670 Ray, 66 1732 

FuUer, No 6128 

12 To know on which side one's bread 

ts buttered 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch vu 1564 Bullein, Dialogue, 
H2 (EETS), He knoweth vpon 
whiche side his breade is buttered well 
enough, I warrante you 1638 Ford. 
Lady 5 Trial, II 1 1721 C Cibber, 

Refusal, I , Does his Grace think I don’t 
know which side my bread’s butter'd 
on’ 1822 Scott, Ntgel, ch xxiu 
1914 H A Vachell, Qmnney's, bk 11 
ch XVI (u ), James is a bit of a knave, 
but he knows which side his bread is 
buttered 

13 What bread men break is broke 
to them again 1630 Taylor (Water- 
Poet), Works, 2nd pagin , 186, In this 
the prouerb is approued plaine, What 
bread men breake is broke to them 
againe 

14 Whohaihnomorehreadthanneed, 
must not keep a dog 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prndentum 

15 You show bread tn one hand, and 



Breage 

a stone in the other. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 5994. 

See also Better bread; Better lose; 
Borough men ; Buying of bread ; Eaten ; 
Half a loaf; Loaf; and Wine (10). 

Breage and Germoe. God keep us 
fro7n rocks and shelving sa^ids. And save 
us from Breage and Germoe men's hands. 
Cornwall. 1887: M. A. Courtney, in 
Folk-Lore Journal, v. 18. 1S97; Nor- 

way, H. and B. in Devon, etc., 282, 
Verse said to have been current in old 
days about the two seaboard parishes 
just mentioned . . . God keep us, etc. 

Break, verb. i. A man shall as soon 
break his neck as his fast there. 1546; 
Hewood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1670: 
Ray, 165. 1732: Fuller, No. 3770. 

2. A man that breaks his word, bids 
others be false to him 1548; Hall, 
Chron., 184 {1809), But (as the com- 
mon prouerbe saieth) he whiche is a 
promise breaker, escapeth not alway 
free. 1732; Fuller, No. 311. 

3. Break coals; cut candle; set brand 

an end. Neither good housewifery nor good 
housewife’s friend. 1666: Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 242. 1732: Fuller, 

No. 6424. 

4. Break the legs of an evil custom. 
1659; Howell, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 8, 
Cut off the leg of an ill custome. 1855 : 
Bohn, 333. 

5. To break a flint upon a feather-bed. 
1659; Gayton, Art of Longevity, 20, Just 
as a feather-bed the flint doth break. 
1666: Torriano, Piazza Univ., 123, As 
the English say. To break, etc. 

6. To break a man’s back. 1613: 
Shakespeare, Henry VIII., I. i., Hany 
Have broke their backs tvdth laying 
manors on ’em For this great journey. 
1632: Rowley, A New Wonder, IV., Oh, 
my poor father ! this loss tvill break his 
back. 1894: Northall, Folk Phrases, 
26 (E.D.S.), To break a man’s back=To 
ruin him. 

7. To break my head and then give me 
a plaster, c. 1430: Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, 56 (Percy S.), To breke myn 
hede, and j'eve me an houffe. i573- 
G. Harvey, Letter-Book, 52 (Camden S.), 
To break a mans hed . . . and at his 
laisure, give him a plaster. 1631: 
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Mabbe, Celestina, 283 (T.T.), Thou 
breakest our head, and gives! us a 
plaister. 1738: Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. 1818: J. Austen, Persuasion, 
ch. xiii., A new sort of way this, for a 
young feUow to be making love, by 
breaking his mistress’s head ! is not it. 
Miss Elhot? This is breaking a head 
and giving a plaster truly ! 

8. To break no squares=To do no 
harm, to make no difference. 1562: 
Heywood, Three Himd. Epigr., No. 4, 
An inch breaketh no square 1593: 
Nashe, Strange Newes, in Works, ii. 281 
(Grosairt), For calling me chlfe, it 
breakes no square. 1675: Crowne, 
Country Wit, I. i.. Two or three da3's 
can break no square. 1707: Cibber, 
Comical Lovers, III., One minute \Kill 
break no squares. I’ll warrant you. 
179S; T. Morton, Speed the Plough, I. ii., 
I do hope, zur, breaking your head will 
break noa squares. 1823: BjTon, Do;: 
Juan, can. xiii. st. 25, At Blank-Blank 
Square ; — for we will break no squares 
By naming streets 1S50; Dickens, 
Copperfield, ch. xxxLx., There are no 
squares broke between us I've been 
into his room already, and we’ve made 
it all smooth. 1923 : [at a Surrey C.C 
Committee meeting, I heard a member 
(a builder), referring to a small differ- 
ence between two estimates of cost, saj', 
“ This -vvill break no squares.”] 

9. To break the ice. 1592: Nashe, 
P. Penilesse, in Works, ii. 5 (Grosart), 
He that hath once broke the ice of 
impudence, neede not care how deepe 
he wade in discredite. 1631: Shirley, 
Love Tricks, III. i.. When I had but 
broke the ice of my affection, she fell 
over head and ears in love wth me. 
1708: tr. Aleman’s Guzman, i. 173, To 
break the ice in making the first over- 
ture. 1848: Dickens, Dombcy, ch. Ixi., 

" If he would have the goodness to 
break the — in point of fact, the ice,” 
said Cousin Feenix. 

See also Broke ; and Broken. 

Breath. Keep {save, etc.) o7ie's breath 
to cool 07 te's porridge, c. 159S : Delone}’, 
Gentle Craft, Pt. II. ch. Hi., I was about 
to tell 3’ou of a matter, but I see it is 
to small purpose, and therefore He keep 
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Bred 

my breath to coole my pottage 1633 
Machm, Dumb Knight, II , My lord, 

save > our breath for your broth 1725 

Bailey, tr Erasmus’ Colloq , 441. He 
had as good keep his breath to cool his 
pomdge 1813 J Austen Prtde and 
Prejudice, ch m 1886 R L S, 
Kidnapped, ch vu , Instead of asking 
nddles ye v. ould keep y our breath 
to cool jour porridge 1924 Shaw, 
Sami Joan, sc u 

Bred in the bone will not out of the 
flesh, What is [c 1290 in Wnght's 
Pol Songs John to Edw II , 167 
(Czunden S ), Osse radicatum rare de 
came recedit ] 1481 Caxton, Reynard, 
29 (Arber), That whiche cleuid by the 
bone myght not out of the flesshe 
1485 Malory, Morte d'Arthur, bk ix 
ch 39, Sir jauncelot smyled and said 
hard hit is to take oute of the flesshe 
that IS bred in the bone 1546 Hey- 
Mood, Proierbs, Pt II ch vm 15^ 
Jonson Ev Man in hxs Humour, II 1 
1632 Massinger, City Madam, II ui , 
Whats bred ui the bone, Admits no 
hope of cure 1694 Terence made 
English, 5 1713 Gay, Wife oj Bath, 

III 11 1842 Barham, Ing Legends, 

2nd ser ‘ Lay of St Aloysius " 

Bredon Hill When Bredon HtU puls 
on its hat, Ye men of the vale, beware of 
that Worcs 1882 Mrs Chamber- 
lain W Worcs Words, 39 (EDS) 
1893 'Imards, Weather Lore, joi 

Breech makes buttons, His (or My)= 
To be in great fear c 1550 Jacke 
Jugeler, 46 (Grosart, 1873), His arse 
maketh butt ens now c 1618 B &F 
Bonduca, II 111 1653 Middleton and 

Rowley, Span Gtpsy, IV 111 , O Solo, 
I make buttons * 1736 Bailey, Did , 
s\ "Breech” 1808 Ainsworth, Lot 
Did , 1 , s V " Button ’ His tail maketh 
buttons, valde irepidat (O ) 

Breeches, To wear the 15th cent 
Songs and Carols of \^th Cent, 65 
(Percy’ S ), No\a. Nova, sawe you euer 
such. The most mayster of hows 
weiydhnobrych 1592 Greene, 
in \\orks, XI 219 (Grosart), 1 saw a 
great many of women vsing high wordes 
to their husbandes some stnumg for 
the breeches 1596 Hanngton, 


Metam of Ajax, 63 (1814), I am sure 
his wife wore the breeches 1653 R 
Brome, City Wit, or the Woman wears 
the Breeches [title] 1712 Addison, 
Spectator, No 482, Since you have given 
us the character of a wife who wears 
the breeches, pray say somethmg of 
a husband that wears the petticoat 
1927 Observer, 27 March, p 15, col 3, 
Mrs Scally wore the breeches, and her 
word went m the Scally household 
Breed in the mud are not eels, All that 
1732 Fuller, No 549 
Breed is stronger than pasture 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 31 

Breeks off a Highlander, To take the 
[Vis nudo vestimenta detrahere? — 
Plautus, Asm, I i 79] 1546 Hey 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch ix , There is 
nothing more vam Than to beg a 
bteeche of a bare arst man 1580 
Baret. Aheane B, 150, To puB a 
brecche from a bare arst man 1630 
Taylor (Water-Poetk m Works, 2nd 
pagm , 37, To seek a breecli from 
breechJesse men 'twere vain 1817 
Scott, R06 Roy, ch xxvu , It's ill 
taking the breeks off a Hielandman 
Breeze m one’s breech, To have a 
Breeze**gadfly c 1630 B & F, 
Monsieur Thomas, IV vi , What, is the 
breeze m your breech? 1678 Ray, 

232 

Brent Hill See quot 1893 in 
N & Q , 8th ser , m 209, “ Looking 
from under Brent Hill ” used to 
be very popular [saying] m Devonshire 
fifty or sixty years ago It is said of a 
sullen, frownmg person m an ill humour, 
Brent Hill indicatmg the eyebrows 
Brentford See quot 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s \ ” Middlesex,” His face 
was hke the red hon of Brentford 
That IS, exceeding red 

Brevity is the soul of wit 1602 
Shakespeare Hamid, II u 1802 
Lamb, John Woodvtl, III , Brevity is 
the soul of dnnkmg, as of wit 1851 
Borrow, Laiengro, 1 311 

Brew, verb i As one brews so bake 
c 1560 T Ingelend, Dtsob Child, m 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, u 294 (1874), But 
as he had brewed, that so he should 
bake c 1626 in Pepysian Garland, 
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241 (Rollins, 1922), For some that are 
fond, as they brew let them bake. 1670 : 
Cotton, Scarronides, bk. iv. 1766: 
Garrick and Cohnan, Clandest. Mar- 
riage, I. i. 1847: Planche, Exiravag., 
iii. 187 (1879). 1922: Weyman, Ovtng- 
ton’s Ba7ik, ch. xxiii.. No, you may go, my 
lad. As you ha’ brewed you may bake ! 

2. As one brews so drink, c. 1264: in 
Ritson, Songs and Ballads, ii (Haahtt), 
Let him habbe ase he brew, bale to 
dryng. Before 1300: Cursor M., 
1. 2S48, Suche as J'ai brew such haue 
I’ai dronkyn. c. 1390: Gower, Conf. 
Ama^itis, bk. iii. 1. 1626, And who so 
wdcked ale breweth Ful ofte he mot 
[must] the werse drinke. c. 1425: 
Castle of Persev., sc. viii. st. 271, in 
Macro Plays, 171 (E.E.T.S.), As he hath 
browyn, lete hjun drjmke. 1596; Jon- 
son, Ev. Man m his Hninour, II. i.. 
Well, as he brews, so shall he drink. 
1605: Chapman, etc., Eastw. Hoe, IV. i. 
1762; Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. x. 
1849: Bronte, Shirley, ch. xxi. 1883: 
R. L. S., Treasure I., ch. xxx. 

‘i. To brew in a bottle and bake in 
a bag. 1542: Boorde, Dyetary, 240 
(E.E.T.S.), For these men the which 
do brew in a botjd and bake in a 
walet, it wyll be long or he can by lacke 
a salet. 1678: Ray, 91. 

Brewer's horse. One whom the 
brewer's horse hath bit = A drunkard. 
1597; Shakespeare, i Henry IV., III. 
iii., [Falstafi loq.] I am a peppercorn, a 
brewer’s horse. 1635; T. Hey^vood, 
Philocothonista, 45, One whom brewer’s 
horse hath bit. 1847: Halliwell, Diet., 
s.v. “ Brewer’s horse.” 1907: Hack- 
wood, Huts, Ales, etc., 167. 1917- 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 100. 

Briars, i. It is good to cut the briars 
in the sere month [August], c. 1686: 
Aubrey, Gentilisine, 123 (F.L.S.). 

2. In the briars. See Leave, verb (8). 

Bribe, subs. i. A bribe I know is 
a juggling knave. 1659- Howell, Pro- 
verbs: Brit.-Eng., 33. 

2. A bribe will enter without knocking. 
1619; B. Rich, Irish Hubbub. 9 (mar- 
gin), Honesty stands at the gate and 
knockes, and bribery enters in. 1633: 
Draxe, 18, A bribe entreth euerj^ where 
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without knocking. 1670; Ray, 65. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1019. 

Bribe, verb. Neither bribe nor lose thy 
right. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Bridge and Bridges, i. Bridges were 
made for wise men to walk over, and fools 
to ride over. 1678; Ray, 106. 

2. He is building a bridge over the sea. 
1813; Ray, 75. 

3. Praise the bridge. See Praise the 
bridge. 

4. To make a bridge of one’s nose. 

1678: Ray, 231. 1690: New Diet. 
Canting Crew, sig. H8, You make a 
bridge of his nose, when you pass your 
next neighbour in drinking, or one is 
preferr’d over another’s head. 1738: 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., Pray, 
my lord, don’t make a bridge of my 
nose. Cv.rr,CravenDialect,\\ 12, 

" To mak a brigg o’ yans nose,” to pass 
by him in drinking. 1847: Halliwell, 
Diet., s.v. ” Nose.” 

5. To make (or build) a bridge of gold 
(or silver) for a flying enemy. [1335: 
Rabelais (c. 1490-1533), Gargantua, 
liv. i. ch. 43, Ouiurez tousiours a voz 
ennemys toutes les portes et chemins, 
et plustost leur faictes ung pont 
d’argent, affin de les renvoyer.] 1576 ; 
Lambarde, Peramb. of Kent, 371 (1826), 
It was well saide of one ... If thine 
eneraie iviU flie, make him a bridge of 
golde. 1634 : Alassinger, Guardian, I. i.. 
For a flying foe Discreet and provident 
conquerors build up A bridge of gold. 
1732: Fuller, No. 3312, Make a silver 
bridge for your enem}' to go over. 
1889; R. L. S., Ballantrae, ch. iv.. You 
may have heard of a military proverb: 
that it is a good thing to make a bridge 
of gold to a flying enemy. 

Bridgnorth Election, All on one side 
like. 1841: Hartshome, Salopia Ant., 
336. i86i:iniV. 6^(2.,2ndser., xi.zrg, 
In 1835 I heard a boy say “ all on one 
side, like Bridgnorth election,” in the 
town of Stone, in Staffordshire. 18S3: 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 592 [full 
explanation of saying]. 1920: A. G. 
Bradley, Book of Severn, 195. 

Bridle. I. A bridle for the tongue is 
a necessary piece of furniture. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 25. 
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2 To hte upon the hndle c 1390 
Gower, Conf Amantis, bk vi 1 929 
And as who seith, upon the bndel 
I chiewe 1552 Latimer, Works, u 57 
(P S ), Though it goeth hard with us. 
though we must bite on the bndle 
1605 Chapman, etc , Eastw Hoe, 
IV 11 , They are hke to bite o’ the 
bridle [i t to fast] 1642 D Refers, 
Matnm Honour, 300. Be quiet, my 
soule, bite not upon the bndfe 1750 
Smollett, Gil Bias, iv 248, The minister 
was going to retire into his closet to 
bite upon the bndle at hberty c 1791 
Pegge, Derbtetsms 91 (EDS ), “ To 
bite on the bridle,” to suffer or fare 
hard 1828 Carr, Crajen Dialect, 1 52, 
To bite on the bndle, to suffer great 
hardship, to be driven to straits 
Bndport dagger, Stabbed with 
Hanged, hemp being manufactured at 
Bndport 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 
453 (1840) 1716 Browne Willis 

Notitta Pari , quoted m N & Q 9th 
ser , 111 365 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 

s V " Dorset " 

Bright 1 Bright as the sun on a 
summer's day c 1440 Ljdgate, Lyf 
of our Lady, sig F2 (Caxton), That 
shone as bnght as ony somers day 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, sr (Percy S ) 

2 He IS only bright that shtnes by 
htmself 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denlum 

Brighton See quot 1884 ” Sussex 
Proverbs ” m iV & Q , 6th ser , ix 342, 
When the Island’s [AVight] seen above 
the line Bnghthelmstone loses weather 
fine See also Lewes 
Brim See Better spare 
Bnsk as a bee 1732 Fuller, No 666, 
As bnsk as a bee in a tar-pot 1742 
Fielding, Andreas, bk in ch u , 
Joseph immediately prevailed with 
parson Adams, who was as bnsk as 
a bee, to stop c 1770 Hall-Steven- 
son. Works, 1 23 (1795), Away skipp’d 
the urchin, as bnsk as a bee 1901 
F E Tijlor, Ldwes Ftiyings, 1 
Bnsk as bottled ale 1720 Gay, 
Poems, 11 278 (Underhill), And merry 
as a gng is groivn, And bnsk as bottled 
ale 1745 Agreeable Companion, 351, 
Bnsk as bottled beer 


Bristol I A Jew cannot live tn 
Bristol 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s \ 
“Somerset ’’ 

2 Bristol men sleep With one eye open 
Ibtd , s V '' Somerset ” 1868 Quart 
Review, exxv 231, Bristol men, who 
are currently reported to ” sleep with 
one eje open” 1906 Q Couch, Mayor 
of Troy, Prol , We slept Bnstol fashion, 
with one eye open 

3 Bristol milk See 1848 quot 
1661 Anttd against Melanch , 156 
(Ebsworth), Memly now let’s smg 
carouse, and tiple, Here's Bristow 
milk, come suck this niple 1668 
Pepys, Diary, 13 June, Plenty of bra\e 
wine, and above all Bnstol milk 1785 
Grose, Class Diet of Vulgar Tongue, 
sv, A Spanish wine called sherrj, 
much drank at that place, patUcularlj 
in the morning 1848 Macaulay, Hist 
Eng , 1 335 The repast was ac 
companied by a nch brewage made of 
the best Spanish wme, and celebrated 
over the whole kingdom as Bnstol milk 

4 The Bristol hogs have built a sty, 
but cannot find then way into tt 1752* 
Journey through England, 144, quoted in 
Hazlitt, Proverbs, 1869 

See also Sold 

Britain See quot 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 439 (Arber), Whereof there 
was an olde saying, all countnes stande 
in neede of Bntame, and Bntaine 
of none 

Brittle as glass 1412-^0 Lydgate. 
Troy Book, bk v 1 854, Brotel as glas 
c 1550 Becon, in Catechism etc , 437 
(PS), It IS more brittle than glass 
1639 Fuller, /fofy TFar, bk n ch xii, 
Her fortune being as brittle as her 
glasses 1927 J B Pnestley, Open 
House ' Midsummer Day’s Dream," 
All this beauty is as bnttle as 
glass 

Broad i A broad hat does not always 
cover a venerable head 1732 Fuller, 
No z6 

2 As broad as narrow like Paddy's 
planks" Much of a muchness ” 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 10 

3 It's as broad as it's long 1678 

67, As broad as long Before 
1680 Butler, Remains, 1 iio (1759) 
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1732: Fuller, No. 2933. 1821: Bj'ron, 
Letters, etc., v. 379 (Prothero), So that 
the thing is as broad as it is long. 
1907 : De Morgan, Alice-for-Short, ch. xl. 

Brock=A badger. z.To stink like a 
brock. 1892 ; Heslop, Northwnb. Words, 
loi (E.D.S.). 

2. To sweat like a brock. 1788: in 
Reprinted Gloss., 23 (E.D.S., No. i). He 
sweats like a brock [E. Yorks]. 1892: 
Heslop, Northumb. Words, loi (E.D.S.). 

Brockley Hill. See quot. 1724: 
Stukeley, I tin. Cur., in. They have a 
proverb here, no heart can think nor 
tongue can tell, what lys between 
Brockley-hiU and Pennywell. 1849: 
Halliwell, Pop. Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 198 [as in 1724]. 

Broke his hour that kept his day, He 
never. 1678; Ray, 122. 

Broken, part. adj. i. A broken apothe- 
cary, a new doctor. 1659: Howell, 13. 
1670: Ray, 2. 

2. A broken glass can’t be hurt. 1732; 
Fuller, No. 28. 

3. A broken latch (or what not) lasts 
longer than a good one. 1883: Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Tore, 588. 

4. A broken leg is not healed by a silk 
stocking. 1875: A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 122. 

5. A broken sack will hold no corn 
1629: Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 114, 

A broken bag can hold no meale. 1633 : 
Draxe, 15. 1670: Ray, 65. 1732: 

Fuller, No. 1022. 

6. A broken sleeve holdeth (or keepeth) 
the arm back. Before 1300: in Hill, 
Commonplace-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.), For 
my brokyn sieve, men me refuce. Pro 
manica fracta, manus est mea sepe 
retracta. c. 1550: Pari, of Byrdes, 

1 . 164, in Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, iii. 
175 (1866), It is a terme with John 
and Jacke, Broken sleue draweth arme 
a backe. 1625 : Jonson, Staple of News, 

I. i.. And therefore you’ve another 
answering proverb, A broken sleeve keeps 
the arm back. 1670: Ray, 66. 

7. As broken a ship. See Ship (i). 

8. Trust not to a broken staff. 1580: 

H. Gifford, Posie, 71 (Grosart), To trust 
herlookes . . . Is nothing els but trust 
a broken staile. 1622: in Pcpysian 
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Garland, 167 (Rollins, 1922), ’Tis bad 
to trust a broaken staffe. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5290. 

Broken, part. i. He has broken his 
leg. 1828; Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 285, 
" He’s broke his leg,” said of a dissolute 
person on whom a child has been 
filiated. 1847: HaUiweU, Diet, sv 
" Leg.” 

2. She hath broken her leg at the 
church-door. Cheshire. See 1877 quot 
1670: Ray, 166. 1710; Ward, Nuptial 
Dialogues, i. 313, You crown the pro- 
verb, That the nicest maid Becomes the 
greatest slattern when she's wed. 1732 
Fuller, No. 4119, She broke her elbow 
on her wedding-day. 1877: Leigh, 
Cheshire Gloss. (W.), . . . said of a 
woman who, as a daughter, was a hard 
worker and did not spare her elbow 
grease, but who, after marriage, became 
lazy and indolent. 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 108. 

3. She hath broken her leg (or elbow) 
above the knee — has had a bastard. 
1618: B. & F., Loyal Subject, III. v.. 
If her foot slip, and down fall she, And 
break her leg above the knee. Before 
1625: B. & F., Wild-Goose Chase, IV. i. 
1650: R. Heath, Epigrams, 64, And so 
she broke her elboe ’gainst the bed. 
1709; Cibber, RjVw/Foo/s, V., Gow. . . . 
Your niece ! your niece ! sir. Sir 01 . 
VTiat ! broke her leg? 1785’ Grose, 
Class. Diet, of Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
” Leg.” Cf. Sprained her ankle. 

Broom. He bestows his gifts as 
broom yields honey. 1586: L. Evans, 
Revised Withals Diet., sig. D4. 1639: 
Clarke, 38. 1670: Ray, 177. See also 
Lads’ love ; May (10) ; and Under the 
furze. 

Broom. To hang out the broom. Sec 
quots. 1773 : in Garrick Corresp., i. 516 
(1831), She [his vafe] is gone to fleece m5^ 
flock at St. Mary’s; . . . and I hang 
out the broom in her absence, c. 1791 : 
Pegge, Derbicisms, gi (E.D.S.), " To 
hang about the broom.” This means, to 
signify that the ivife is from home, and 
that the goodman’s, fnends may come 
freely to visit him. 1862: N. & Q., 
3rd ser., ii. 484 [a proverbial exprcs.sion 
in Lancs]. 
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Broth I See quot 1913 Devonsh 
Assoc Trans , xlv 286, "When they’m 
wt (white), they'm lit , When th^m 
boil’d, they’m spool'd ’’ Meamng that 
broth should be wanned until a white 
scum appears on the surface, but should 
not be boiled or raised to boiling 
pomt 

2 Many esteem more of the broth, than 
of the meat sod therein 1577 Stani- 
hurst, Descrtp of Ireland, fo 4, Setteth 
h5Tnselfe forth to the gaper, by making 
more of the broth then y* flesh is 
worth 1639 in Berkeley MSS , ui 32 
(1885) 

3 Owd [old] broth s a jell sooner 
warml up Ian new made 1917 Bndge 
Cheshire Proverbs, 103 Cf Old pottage 

Brother had rather see the sister nch 
than make her so, The i6n Gitgrave, 
s V " Frere," The brother would have 
his sister nch any way, but at his 
charges 1678 Ray, 203 1732 Fuller. 
No 4435 

Brough Hdl weather is stormy wea- 
ther, which often occurs at Fair time 
Durham 1909 Folk Lore xx 75 

Brown as a berry c 2386 Chaucer, 
Proi , 1 207, His palfrey was as broivn 
as IS a berye 1640 Tatham, Lote 
Crowns the End, m Dram Works, 20 
(1879), Thy nose is as browm as a berry 
1777 Shendan, ScA for Scandal, III ui 
1S43 Dickens, Letters, 111 54 (1882) 
1874 R L S , Letters, 1 173 (Tusitala 
ed ) I am back again here, as brown as 
a berry with sim 

Brown study, To be in a. Ongmally 
simply " m a study,’’ and this form per- 
sisted for centunes after the inexphcable 
"browTi "had been mtroduced (a) In a 
stKify, simply c 1300 Robert of Brunne, 
tr I^gtoft’s Chron , 58 (Heame), 
\Vhan Edward perceyued.hisbertewas 
mstudie c 1386 Chzucer, Kmght’sTale, 
L 672, Into a studie he fil sodeynly 
1485 Malory, Morie d’Arthur, bk 1 
ch 20, The kyng sat m a study 1576 
Pettie. Petite Pallace i 72 (r9o8). This 
youth stood staring m her face m a great 
studj 1685 M^her Bunch’s Closet, 
5 (Gomme), I am persuaded yon are m 
a study i79r Boswell, Johnson, u 
34 (HiU), Dr Johnson, who was still m 
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a profound study 1875 Pansh, Sussex 
Diet , 116, He seems all m a stud as he 
walks along (6) In a brown study 
c 1530 Dice Play, 6 (Percy S ), Lack of 
company will soon lead a man into a 
brmvn study 1591 Greene, in Works, 
X 17 (Grosart), H^fein abroivnestudy 
at this strange salutation 1646 
Quarles, Shep Oracles, egl xi , In a 
browme studied Spcechlesse’ 1778 
Burney, Evelina, Lett xxxm , He stood 
some time quite in a brown study, a- 
thinkmg what he should do 1841 
Dickens Barn Budge, ch Ixxu , Sitting 
by the hour together m a brown study 
1908 Lucas, Over Bemerton’s, ch xxiii, 
I walked home in a brown study 
Brown wench m face shows that 
nature gives her grace, A 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 485 
Brush at his back See Wear (2) 
Brush, He has bought a = has run 
away 1813 Ray, 56 
Buck of the first head, He’s like ass 
brisk pert, forward 1678 Ray, 67 
1846-59 DenkamTracts.u 109 (FLS) 
Buckets in a well, Like c 13S6 
Chaucer, Knight s Tale, 1 675, Now in 
the croppe, now doun m the brerc> 
Now up, now doun, as boket m a welle 
1596 Shakespeare. Rich //, IV 1 
e j 620 m Roxb Ballads, i 76 (Hmd- 
ley). In Bath a wanton wife did dwell. 
She had two buckets to a well c 1705 
in Bagford Ballads, u 835 (B S ), Then 
be not hke buckets, one up, t’other 
down 1743 T Shendan, in Garrick 
Corresp , 1 15 (1831), I don’t know 
whether the old simile of the two 
buckets would not do as weU 1893 
R L S , Ebb-Tide, ch vm , The three 
lives went up and down before him hke 
buckets m a well 
Buckingham See Old, A (6) (6) 
Buckinghamshire bread and beef 
1622 Drayton, Polyol , vyht , Rich 
Buckmgham doth bear the term of 
Bread and Beef 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 

I 194 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov 

doss , s V " Buckmghamshire ’’ 

Buckle and thong l See quot 
1631 Mabbe, CelesUna, 71 (TT), His 
mother and I were nayle and flesh, 
buckle and thong 
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2. He’ll bring buckle and thong together. 
1678: Ray, 232. 1732: Fuller, No. 2422. 

3. To be held to it, buckle and thong. 
1658: Wit Restor’d, in Mus. Delicice, 

i. 280 (Hotten), Wien one is held 
to it hard, buckle and thong. 1678: 
Ray, 73. 

4. To come (or be brought) to bare 

buckle and thong. 1546: Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. viii. 1600 : Weakest 
to the Wall, 1. 1053 (Malone S.), My 
benefice doth bring me in no more But 
what will hold bare buckle and thong 
together. Before 1746: Exmoor Court- 
ship, sc. iii., in Gent. Mag., 297-300 
{1746). 1886: Elworthy, West Som 

Word-Book. 96 (E.D.S.), Poor old blid, 
her’s a’most come to nothin’ — can’t call 
her nort but nere buckle-n thongs. 

Buckle of belt. If you be angry, turn 
the buckle of your girdle (or belt) behind 
you. 1599: Shakespeare, Much Ado, 
V. i., D. Pedro. ... I think he be 
angry indeed. Claud. If he be, he 
knows how to turn his girdle. 1637: 
Breton: Paste with Packet Mad Letters 
(N.), If you be angry, turne the buckle 
of your girdle behind you, c. 1663: 
Davenant, Play-House to be Let, V. 
1738: Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
If miss will be angry for nothing, take 
my counsel, and bid her turn the buckle 
of her girdle behind her. 1817 ; Scott, 
Rob Roy, ch. xxv.. If ye’re angry, ye 
ken how to turn the buckle 0’ your belt 
behind you. 1917: Devonsh. Assoc. 
Trans., xHx. 335, " He ma}^ turn his 
buckle behind his back,” meaning, 
apparently, he may prepare to fight. 

Buckley panmug, A face like a. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 2, Buckley in 
Flintshire . . . produces a good deal 
of coarse red earthenware. 

Bucknall, Staffs. Booked for Buck- 
nail— Going to be married. 1889: 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 294. 

Build. I. He builds cages fit for oxen, 
to keep birds in. 1678: Ray, 352. 
1732: Fuller, No. 1815. 

2. He that builds on the people, builds 
on the dirt. 1633: Draxe, 154. 1641: 
Jonson, Timber: “ Principum Varia,” 
Nor let the common proverb (of he that 
builds on the people, builds on the dirt) 
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discredit my opinion. 1666; Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 212. 

3. Who-so that buildeth his house all of 
sallows. And pricketh his blind horse over 
the fallows. And suffereth his wife to seek 
many hallows. Is worthy to be hanged on 
the gallows! c. 1386: Chaucer, Wife of 
Bath’s Prol., 11. 655-8. 1417: in Reliq. 
Antiques, i. 233 (1841) [with last line, 
” God sende hym the bhsse of everlast- 
ing galos ”]. i486: Boke of St. Albans, 
sig. 14 [as m 1417]. 1717: Pope, Wife 
of Bath, 347, Oft woiild he say, who 
builds his house on sands. Pricks his 
blind horse across the fallow lands. Or 
lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deserves a fool’s cap, and long ears at 
home. 

Building and marrying of children are 
great wasters. 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Abandon,” The building of houses 
and making of feasts, are unlimited 
wasters of a mans substance. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670: Ray, 
3. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 

Lore, 43. 

Building is a sweet impoverishing. 
1602-3: Manningham, Diary, 9 (Cam- 
den S.), The proverbe is that building 
IS a theife, because it makes us la}! out 
more money then wee thought on. 1640 : 
HerheTt, Jac. Prudentum. 1670: Ray, 3 

Bull, subs. I. A mad bull is not to 
be tied up with a packthread. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 266. 

2. As sulky as a bidl. 1917: Bridge, 
Cheshire Prove) bs, 22. 

3. He bellows like a bull, but is as 
weak as a bidtush 1639: Clarke, 142 

4. He wears the bidl’s feather— Hn is 
a cuckold. 1533 : in Ballads from MSS., 
i. 199 (B.S.), Lyke cokold foies to-gether 
. . . we wer an oxes fether. c. 1680: in 
Roxb. Ballads, iii. 418 (B.S.), And to all 
merry cuckolds who think it no scorn 
To wear the bull's featlier, though made 
of a horn. 1707 : Dunton, Athen. Sport, 
p. 118, col. 2, Pompey, Caesar . . . 
were not the less esteem’d for having 
the bull’s feather given ’em by their 
\vives. 1737: Ray, 53. 

5. Let him take the bull that stole the 
calf. 1548: Hall, Chron., 406 (1S09), 
Accordyng to the old prouerbe, let him 
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take, etc 1569 Grafton, Chron , u 
142 (1809) ; 

6 Like a bull in a china-shop 1850 i 
Smedley, Frank Fatrlegh, ch . Stig- 
matising himself as an awkward dog 
and companng himself to a bull m a 
cbma-shop 1899 H James, m Letters, 

1 349 (1920), Floundermg and romping 
through the arts, both literary and 
plastic, %ery much as a bull through a 
china-shop 1913 R E Francdlon 
Mid-Vict Memories, 149 

7 No further than you can throw a 
bull by the tail 1869 Hazhtt, 293 

8 To take the hullby the horns 1816 
Scott, Old Mortality, ch xxv 1849 
Lytton, Caxtons Pt II ch i 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch xi , 

I ha\e often been told to be bold and 
take the bull by the horns 

9 You may play with a bull, till you 
get his horn tn your ^<=Don't play 
with edged tools 1886 R HoU^d, 
Cheshire Gloss , 457 (EDS) 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 158 

See also Lawless , Ko law , and Town 
bull 

Bull, lerb See 1659 quot 1612 Cor- 
nucoptes, 78 (Grosart), Yours is the cow, 
and }ou shall keepe the calfe 1659 
Howell, Proverbs ' To Philologers ” 
That [^overb] which began in Henne 
the Fourth's time. He that bulb the 
cow must keep the calf e 1670 in 
Roxb Ballads, lu 368 (B S ), Said they 
" The calf must with the cow " 1691 
Southeme, Sir Ant Loie, IV u , I had 
the reputation of it mde^ [a bastard] . 
and should have had the cow with the 
calf 1732 Fuller, No 5695, \Mio bulb 
-uriv •nrta'i 'awp Yiit isNi 
Bullet has its billet, Every 1575 
Gascoigne, Fruttes of Warre, st 67, m 
Works, 1 154 (Cunhffe), Every bullet 
hath a bghtmg place 1757 Smollett, 
Reprisal, II vm , Every shot has its 
commission, d’ye see 1765 Weslej, 
Journal, 6 June, He never received one 
wound. So true is the odd saying of 
King that every bullet has 

Its billet ” 1826-44 Hood, Comte 
Poems •' Waterloo Ballad " Its billet 
every bullet has 1837 Dickens, Picfc- 
irtck, ch XIX 


Bungay Go to Bungay, to gel nea 
bottomed 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Angita, 424 ^872 J Gljde, jr , Kor- 

Jolk Garland, 150 See also Beccles 

Burford bait, A=Dnnk 1636 Tay- 
lor (Water-Poet), Cat of Taverns, 58, in 
IForAs, 4th coll (Spens S), Beware of 
a Burfourd bayt, for it may brew the 
staggers 1662 Fuller, Worthies, lu 5 
{1840), To take a Burford bait 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss , s v “ Oxfordshire ’’ 

Buried under the gallows See quots 
1678 Ray, 221, He that kilb himself 
with workmg must be buned under the 
gallows 1828 Carr Craven Dialect 

I 174, This IS said to be the doom 
of a man who kilb himself with hard 
working 1889 Peacock, Manley, etc , 
Gloss , 227 (EDS), Thaay bury them 
as kills ther’sens wi’ hard wark an^ 
th' galla’s 

Bum, verb i Burn not your house to 
frtghi away the mice 1732 Fuller, 
No ^24 

'Z’^eis burnt to the socAcf^is dying. 
IS at his last gasp 1813 Ray, 57 

3 He that burns his house warms him- 
self for once 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru 
dentum 

4 He that burns most shines mo^ 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1852 
FitrGerald, Polontus. 92 (1903) 

5 He Will burn his house to warm his 
hands 1481 Caxton, Reynard, 7 ® 
(Arber), "They retche nor whos hows 
brenneth, so that they may warme 
them by the coles 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

6 They that burn you for a witch lose 
all their coals 1732 fFuller, No 4974 
tS>4&-^9 'E/eTfnamTroiiSy.M %4'(T’LS'/ 

7 To burn daylight 1587 Church- 
yard, Worth of Wales, 84 (Spens S ). 
Tyme rouleth on, I doe but dayhght 
bume 1592 Ljly, Mother Bombte, 

II 1, Wee bume time 1692 L’Es* 
trange, eEsop, 298 (3rd ed ), Talk does 
but bum dayhght 1707 Cibber, Coiffi- 
cal Lovers, II , We bum day-hght, lose 
time, and love 1828 C^, Craven 
Dialect, 1 58 Bum day-light. To light 
candles before dark 

8 To burn the house, and run away 
by the light of it 1530 Palsgrave 710, 
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I can set a house a fyre and ronne awaye 
by the lyght. c. 1720: J. Smedley, in 
Somers Tracts, xiii. 824 (1811), The fol- 
loOTng English proverbs . . . Bum 
the house, and run away by the light 
of it. 

Burnt child dreads the fire, A. [Cui 
dolet, meminit. — Cicero, Pro Mur., 42.] 
c. 1300: in Reliq. Antiques, i. 113 (1841), 
Brend child fur dredeth; Quoth Hen- 
dyng. c. 1400; Rom. Rose, 1. 1820; 
Brent child of fyr hath muche drede. 
1580: Lyly, Euphiies, 319 (Arber), A 
burnt childe dreadeth the fire. 1616; 
Jonson, Devil an Ass, I. ii. 1725: 
Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 157. 
c. 1760: Foote, Cozeners, I. 1820: 
Scott, Fam. Letters, ii. 73 (1894). 

Burroughs end of sheep, Some one=? 
1678; Ray, 68. 

Burst at the broadside. To. A drink- 
ing phrase. 1670: Ray, 217. 

Burthen of one’s own choice is not 
felt, A. 1855: Bohn, 282. 

Burton. See Barton. 

Burton-bream. See Brayton-bargh. | 
Bury the hatchet, To. See Hatchet. 
Burying a wife. See quots. 1847* 
Halliwell, Diet., s.v. “ Burjdng-a-wife,” 

A feast given by an apprentice at the 
expiration of his articles. i8gg : Dick- 
inson, Cumberland Gloss., 23, Berryin 
t’ould wife. The treat given by an ap- 
prentice on obtaining his freedom. 

Burying is gone by. The. See quots. 
c. 1791: Pegge, Derbicisms, 92 (E.D.S.), 

" The burying’s gone by,” i.e. you are 
too late. 1891". N. S' Q., ser., xi. 
148, “ Th’ berrin’s gone by, and t’child’s 
called Anthony.” This saying used to 
be current in Lancashire fifty years ago, 
when any one appeared just too late for 
the event he had come to witness. 

Bush. I. A bad {thin, etc.) bush is 
better than no shelter, c. 1300: Prov. of 
Hendyng, st. 22 (Berlin, 1878), Under 
boske shal men weder abide. 1670: 
Rav '58 A bad bush is better then the 
opei^ field. 1732: Fuller, No. 432, A 
thin bush is better than no sheUer. 
1820; Scott, Monastery, ch. m.. These 
evil showers make the low bush better 

than no bield. \ 

2. Bush natural. 5 co Hair (3/- 
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3. He thinks every bush a boggard. 
1678: Ray, 232. 

Bushel. I. A whole bushel of wheat is 
made up of single grains. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 456. 

2. In a bushel of winning is not a 
handful of cunning. Before 1500 : HUl, 
Commonplace-Book, 131 (E.E.T.S.) 

3. You should eat a bushel of salt with 

a man before you trust him. [Aristotle, 
Ethics, viii. 4. Multos modios sails 
simul edisse. — Cicero, Lcel., 19.] 1539: 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 30, Trust no man 
onles thou hast fyrst eaten a bushel of 
salte wyth hym. 1579 : Lyly, Euphues, 
48 (Arber), One should eate a bushel of 
salt mth him whom he meaneth to 
make his friend. 1637: Shirley, Hyde 
Park, III. i.. If you allow a bushel of 
salt to acquaintance . . . 1707 : Dun- 
ton, Athen. Sport, 452. 1716; Ward, 

Female Policy, 83. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 95. 

Business. I. Business is business. 
1857: Thackeray, Virginians, ch. i.. 
Business is business, my dear young 
sir. 1876: Blackmore, Cripps, ch. iii. 
1922: Weyman, Ovingion’s Bank, 
ch. xxvi. 

2. business is the salt of life. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1026. 

3. Business makes a man as well as 
tries him. 1855 : Bohn, 334. 

4. He that thinks his business below 
him, will always be above his business. 
1732: Fuller, No. 2333. 

Busy as a bee. c. 1386: Chaucer, 
Merck. Tale, Epil., 1. 4, For ay as bisy 
as bees Ben they. 1580: Lyty, Euphues, 
252 (Arber). 1655: Fuller, Church 
Hist., bk. ix. § vii. (24). 1709: Cibber, 
Rival Fools, I. 1792: Wolcot, in 
Works, ii. 405 (1795)- 1834-7: Southey, 
Doctor, ch. Ixxix. igoi; Raymond, 
Idler Out of Doors, 35, The place is busy 
as a swarm of bees. Cf. Busy as bees 
in a basin. 

Busy as a cat. See Cat (9). 

Busy as a dog. See Dog (17). 

Busy as a good wife at oven. 1670: 
Ray, 203. 

Busy as a hen. See Hen (2). 

Busy as Batty. 1850: N. & Q., ist 
ser., i. 475, In Devonshire they say 
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“ Busy as Batty," but no one knows 
who *’ Batty ’’was 

Busy as bees in a basin 1834 Toone, 
Gloss , s V " Bees ” There js a proverb 
in Leicestershire ' as busy as bees 
in a basin ’’ Cf Busy as a bee 

Busy folks are always meddling 
1736 Bailey, Dtt-i , s v Busy ’ 

Busy will have bands (or bonds) 
1633 Draxe, 19 1670 Ray, 66 

Busy Who more busy than he that 
hath least to do? 1633 Draxe, 20 
1670 Ra>, 66 1753 Richardson, 

Grandison.i 294(1883) I tell the ladies 
here, that those who have least to do. 
are generally the most busy people in 
the world 

Busy-bodies never want a bad day 
1732 Fuller, No 1029 

“But,” says Parson Lasky 1864 
“Cornish Proverbs,” m N & Q 3rd 
ser.vi 5 1888 Q -Couch, Troy Town, 

ch IV 

But when, quoth Kettle to his mare 
Cheshire 1678 Ra>, 276 1852 in 

N & Q , 1st SCT , VI 386 1917 

Bndge, Cheshire Proterbs, 33 

Butcher i He would have made a 
good butcher, but for the by-blow 1639 
Clarke, 77 

3 1 think this ts a butchers horse, he 
carries a calf so well 1678 Ray, 232 

3 The butcher looked for hts knife and 

it was in his mouth 1639 Clarke, 75 
c 1640 inRojti Ballads, ill 321(88), 
[Kit the butcher] Hee’d with his candell 
looke his knife. When hee had il in bis 
mouth 1692 L'Estrange, JEsop, 340 
(3rd ed ) 1738 Sivift Polite Convers , 

Dial I 

4 The butcher looked for the candle, 
and ’Iwas in hts hat 1639 Clarke, 75 

Butler’s grace = ? 1609 Melton, 

Sixfold Politician, 33, Fidlers, who are 
regarded but for a baudy song, at a 
merry meeting, and when the> have 
done are commonly sent away with 
butler’s grace 

Butter I Butter ts gold in the morn- 
ing, stiver at noon, and lead at night 
158S Cogan, Haven of Health, 156 
(1612), According to the old Enghi^ 
prouerbe Butter is gold, etc c 1653 
m Somers Tracts, vii 69 (1811), This 


butter-pnnt parliament was gold in the 
morning and lead at night 1738 
Swift Polite Convers , Dial I 

2 Butter ts good for anything but to 
stop an oven 1659 Howell, 6 

3 Butter ts tn the cow’s horn once a 
year Ibid , 14 1670 Ray, 44 1846 
Denham, Proi'erbs, 5 (Percy S), When 
the cow IS dried for calving it is usual to 
say, ‘ All the butter is gone into the 
cow’s horn ” 

4 Buiierismadtwiceayear, 1C v/htn 
very hard, and very soft 1625 Jon 
son. Staple of News, II , So butter 
ansv/cr my expectation, and be not 
mad butter , " if it be. It shall both 
July and December see > ” 1626 
B & F , Noble Gent , I 11 , Mad as May 
butter 1738 Swift, Polite Comers, 
Dial I 1921 in N 6 - Q . 12th ser, 
IX 330. A Hertford serv'ant girl, some 
forty-five years ago, when expenencing 
any difficulty m spreading butter on 
the bread, used to remark, ' Butter 
goes mad twice a year, as mv grand 
mother says ” 

5 No butter will cleave on my bread 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch VII 1591 Greene, in Works x 22 
(Grosart). Well, saith the setter, no 
butter will cleave on my bread 1636 
Flecknoe, Dtanunt, 38, No butter'd 
stick upon my bread 1727 S'vift, 
Works, MV 203 (Scott), But now I fear 
It wiU be said, No butter sticks upon 
his bread 1824 Scott, Itedgauntlet, 
ch XV , The devil a crumb of butter 
was ever churned that would stick 
upon my bread 

6 That which will not be butter must 
be made into cheese 1678 Ray, 107 
1732 Fuller, No 4387 

7 They that have good store of butter 

may lay it thick on their bread 1639 
Cl^ke, 49 1681 W Robertson, 

Phraseol Generahs, 1302 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 4980 

8 To look as tf butter would not melt 

tn one’s mouth 1530 Palsgrave, Mo 
He maketh as thoughe butter wolde nat 
melte m his mouthe 1583 Stubbes, 
Anal of Abuses, Sh S) 1641 

Cowley, Guardian, III vm 1687 
Sedley, Bellamira, IV , in Works, u 163 
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(1778). 1714: Ozell, Moliere, iv. 122. 
1850: Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. iii. 
1922 : Weyman, Ovington’s Bank, ch. ix. 

9. Jo take butter out of a dog's mouth. 
1732: Fuller, No. 699, As irrecoverable 
as a lump of butter in a greyhound's 
mouth. 1886: Elworthy, West Som. 
Word-Book, 202 (E.D.S.), We have an 
old saying, as easy to get butter out of 
a dog's mouth, as money out of a la^vyer. 
1908: T. Ratcliffe, in N. & Q., loth ser., 
X. 387. 

Butter one’s bread, To. See Bread 
(8) and {12). 

Butterbump. See Foot (3). 

Buttermilk wedding, A. A poor affair. 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 2. 

Button-hole. See Take (27). 

Buy. I. Buy at a fair but sell at 
ho 7 )ie. 1633: Draxe, 21, A man must 
buie at the faire, and sell at home. 
1670: Ray, 4, Buy at a market, but 
sell at home. 1732; Fuller, No 1034 
[as in 1670]. 

<^2. He is able to buy aft Abbey =Wie is a 
spendthrift. 1678: Ray, 352. 

3. He that buyelh ^nagistracy, must 
sell justice. 1642 : Fuller, Holy State : 
" The Good Judge," They that buy 
justice by wholesale, to make them- 
selves savers must sell it by retail. 
1732: Fuller, No. 2055. Cf. No. ii. 

4. He that buys a house. See House 

( 7 )- 

5. He that buys and lies shalljeel it in 
his purse. 1612 ; Shelton, Quixote, Ft. I. 
bk. iii. ch. xi. 1712: Motteux, Quixote, 
Ft. I. bk. iii. ch. xi. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 2056. 

6. He that buys dearly must sell dearly, 
c. 1538; Starkey, England, II. i. 175 
(O.), He that byth dere may sel dere. 
1681: Yarranton, Eotg. Improvement, 
Ft. II., p. 183, The old saying is. He 
that buys dear, must sell dear. 

7. He that buys land buys maiiy 
stones; He that buys flesh buys many 
bo 7 ies; He that buys eggs buys many 
shells; Bid he that buys good ale buys 
nothing else. 1670: Ray, 211. 1732; 
Fuller, No. 6422. 1865: in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., \dii. 494. 1901: F. E. Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings. 42, Thoose ’at buy’n 
beef buy'n booans; Thoose ’at buy’n 


lond buy’n stooans; Thoose ’at buy’n 
eggs buy’n shells ; Thoose ’at buy’n good 
ale buy’n nout elze ! 

8 . He that refuseth to buy counsel 
cheap, shall buy repentance dear. 1647 : 
Couiitrym. New Commonwealth, 39. 
1669: Politeuphuia, 98. c. 1670: Sir 
Richard Whittington, 5 (Villon S., 1885). 

9. It is good to buy wit with other 
men’s money. 1672: Walker, Parcem., 
30. 1681 : W. Robertson, Phraseol 
Generalis, 297. 

10. Onemay buy gold too dear. 1546: 
He5rwood, Proverbs, Ft. II. ch. vii., A 
man may by gold to deere. 1579: 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., August, 1 123, So 
you may buye golde too deare. 1692 : 
L’Estrange, Msop, 167 (3rd ed.). 1844: 
Thackeraj', Barry Lyndon, ch. xiii., The 
fact is, in my opinion, that we often 
buy money very much too dear. 

11. They that buy an office must sell 
something. 1650: Taylor, Holy Living, 
ch. iii. § 2, For they that buy the office 
will sell the act. 1732: Fuller, No. 4975. 
Cf. No. 3. 

12. To buy and sell and live by the loss. 
1633: Draxe, 20. 1660: Fuller, Mixt 
Contempl., 347 (1830), Merchandizing is 
a ticklish matter, seeing many buy and 
sell and live by the loss. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 1033. 

13. To buy dear is not bounty. 1640; 
Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 1670: Ray, 4. 

14. Who always buys and sells, feels 
not what he spends. 1659: Howell, 
Proverbs: Span.-Eng., i. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 5693. 

15. Who bnyeth dear and taketh up on 
credit, shall ever sell to his loss. 1578: 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 28, Vffio buyeth 
deere, and taketh of credit, consumeth 
the body and looseth the seede. 1629: 
Book of Meery Riddles, Frov. 70. 

Buyer. I. Beware the buyer. 1607: 
E. Sharpham, Fleirc, II., in Bang, 
Malerialien, B. 36, p 19, Beware the 
buyer say they, j'ou shall haue enough 
for your money. 1672 : Walker, Parcem , 
41, Let the buyer look to himself. 

2. The buyer needs a hundred eyes, the 
seller but one. 1640; Herbert, fac. 
Prudentum. 1732: Fuller, No. 1035 
[with '* none ’’ for " but one ’’]. 1S69; 
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Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch xvi , 
Buyers ought to ha\e a hundred eyes 
1928 sporting and Dramatic News, 
yjan.p 27 

Buying and selling is but winning and 
losing 1678 Ray, 107 1732 Fuller, 

No 1036 

Buying of bread undoes us, This 
1678 Ray, 67 1748 Gent Mag , 21 

Buzzard See Blind, adj {13) , Hawk 
(i) , Sparrow-hawk , and Too low 
By and by is easily said 1855 Bohn, 
334 

By chance, as the man killed the deni 
1738 Swjft, Polite Convers , Dial I 
By fits and starts (or girds) 1620 
Sanderson, Serm ad Pop , 1 145 (i68i) 
(0 ). If thou hast these things only by 
fits and starts 1650 Fuller, Ptsgak 
Sight, bk I ch u , That froward people 
worshipped Him by fits and guds 
1709 Ward, Acc 0} Clubs, 69 (1756) 
Yet btiU, by fits and starts, he 11 ja^h 
be 1732 Fuller, No 1039, By fits and 
girts, as an ague takes a goose 1748 
Richardson, Clarissa, iv 318 (1785), 
by fits and starts 1825 Jen- 
nings, Somersetsh Words, 42, By fits 
and gurds 1840 Dickens, Curiosity 


'yS Bygones 

Shop, ch xxvii ad fin , by fits and 

starts all night 1847 Halhwell, Dicf , 
sv “Gurds,” Gurds Fits, starts 
Var dial 

By one and one spindles are made 
1578 Flono, First Frmtes, fo 25 
1^9 Book 0/ Meery Riddles, Prov 62 
By the ears 1539 Taverner, Garden 
o/Wysdome,ch iv , Heset a yonge Ijon 
and a very eger dogge togither by the 
cares c 1580 Spehnan, Dialogue, 74 
(Roxb Cl ), One euyll tonge may sette 
a nomber of men to gether by the eares 
£ 1630 Dicke of Devonsh , I 111 , m 
BuUen, Old Plays, 11 21 1742 Field- 

uig, Andrews bk u ch xi 1819 
Byron, Letters, etc , iv 295 (Prothero) 
By the great See Work {4) 

Bygones be bygones, Let liixpi 
rtf — Epictetus, Disc , II xix 

34] 1546 Heyvroo^, Proverbs, Vt II 
ch tx , Let all thinges past pas 1648 
Nethersole, Parables, 5 (0 ), Let bygans 
be bygans 1710 S Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 292, By-gones lie 
by-gones, and fair play for time to come 
1857 Borrow, Rom Rye, ch xbv 
1909 De Morgan, Never can happen 
Again, ch xxvui 
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Ca me, ca thee. See Ka me, ka thee. 

Cackle, verb. 1 . 1 would, not have your 
cackling for your eggs. 1732: Ftiller, 
No. 2658. 

2. She can cackle like a cadowe [jack- 
daw]. 1579 • Marr. of Wit and Wisdom, 
sc. iii., p. 26 (Sh. S.), Ah, that drahe, she 
can cacklel Uke a cadowe. 1886: 
Swainson, Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 82 
(F.L.S.). 

3. You cackle often but never lay an 
egg. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5867. 

Cadbury castle. See quot. 1790: 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. *' Devonshire,” 
If Cadburye-castle and Dolbury-hill 
dolven wer. All England might ploughe 
with a golden sheere. 

Csesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 
[TumCajsar . . . respondit : Quia suam 
uxorem etiam suspidone vacare vellet. 
— ^Plutarch, Julius Ceesar, x. (4).] 1740; 
North, Examen, 59, A judge should be, 
like Ciesar’s vife, neither false nor sus- 
pected. 1748: Richardson, Clarissa, 
iii. 85 (1785). 1895: Shaw, Man of 
Destiny, Lady \humhly'] I beg your 
pardon. Casar’s vife is above sus- 
picion. 

Caistor was city when Norwich was 
none. And Norwich was built of Caistor 
stone. 1840; Penjiy Cyclop., xvi. 327. 
1865 ; W. \^'hite, Eastern England, i. 64. 

Cake. I. I had rather my cake burn 
than you should turn it. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 2598. 

2. One’s cake is dough. 1539; Becon, 
in Prayers, etc., 277 (P.S.), Or else your 
calce is dough, and aU your fat lie in 
the fire. c. 1598; Jonson, Case is 
Altered, V. iv. 1665: Pepys, Diary, 27 
April, WTiich puts ... me into a great 
fear, that aU my cake will be doe still. 
1720 : C. Shadwell, Hasty Wedding, IV. i. 
1854: Baker, Northants. Gloss., s.v. 
*■ Cake,” " AU our cakes are dough.” 
A proverbial expression, indicating the 
failure of any undertaking or project. 
Nares saj's, obsolete; not so %vith us. 


1886; Hardy, Casterbridge, ch. xiii , 
She’U msh her cake dough afore she’s 
done of him. 

3 - That cake came out of my oven. 
1732: FuUer, No. 4335. 

4. There is no cake bid there is the like 
of the same make. 1659: HoweU, 5. 
1670: Ray, 4. 1762: SmoUett, Sir L. 
Greaves, ch. x., Crabshaw rephed, 
“ There’s no cake but there’s another 
of the same make.” 

Calais. See quot. 1528: T5mdale, 
Obed. of Christ. Men, 239 (P.S.), He 
shaU be cast out of the court, or, as the 
saying is, conveyed to Calais, and made 
a captain or an ambassador. 

Calder. See Hodder. 

Calenick. The Mayor of Calenick, 
who walked two miles to ride one. 1891 : 
Q.-Couch, Noughts and Crosses, 185. 
1906: Ibid., Mayor of Troy, Prol. 

Cales. See Knight. 

Calf and Calves, i. A calf’s head will 
feed a huntsman and his hounds. 1678: 
Ray, 108. 1846-59: Denham Tracts, 
ii. 108 (F.L.S.). 

2. As good luck as the lousy calf, that 
lived all winter and died in the summer. 
1678: Ray, 287. 

3. As many calves’ skins come to 
market as of bulls or kine. 1552: 
Latimer, Sermons, 416 (P.S.), It is a 
common saying, " There do come, etc.” 

4. As wanton as a calf with two dams. 
1670: Ray, 208. 

5. He who will steal a calf will steal a 
cow. 1736: Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Calf.” 

6. His calves are gone down to grass. 
1678: Ray, 232. 

7. That calf never heard church-bell. 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, no, 
A calf bom and kiUed between t^vo 
Simdays. 

8. The largest calves are not the sweetest 
veal. 1605: Camden, Remains, 332 
{1870), The greatest calf is not the 
sweetest veal. 1790: Wolcot, 

ii. Ill (1795). 
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g To eat Ike calf tn (he coiff’s bdly= 
To reckon one's chickens before they 
are hatched 1642 Fuller, Holy Stale 
“ Of Expecting Preferment, ” The law of 
good husbandry forbids us to eat a kid 
in the mother’s belly, spending our 
pregnant hopes before they be delivered 
1748 Richardson, Clanssa, m 122 
(1785), I ever made shift to avoid 
anticipations I never vould eat the calf 
tn the cow’s belly, as Lord M s phrase is 
1792 Wolcot, Works, u 388 (1795) 
1875 Smiles, Thrift 264 1886 

Elworthj, West Sont Word-Book, 58 
(EDS), A very common bucolic 
saying, precisely expressive of what 
IS called " discounting ” in commercial 
talk IS eatmg the calf in the cow 'shelly 

See also Bull, subs (5) , Change, subs 
(3), Cow (3), (20) and {31) Eat (43), 
^sex , and Like cow 

Call I Call one a thief and he mil 
steal 1838 Carlyle, Sartor, bk 11 
ch 1 , In a ver>’ plain sense the proverb 
says. Call one a thief, and he will steal 

2 Call over the coals See Over the 
coals 

3 It ts too late to call again yesterday 
Before 1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 
I 2057, Yesterday vvyll not m callyd 
agayne 1538 Latimer, U orks, 11 398 
(PS) 1639 Davenpwrt, Too Late to 
call back \esterday [title of dialogue] 
1676 Dryden, Aureng-Zebe, V 1 To 
love once past, I cannot backward 
move. Call yesterday again, and I may 
love 1707 Dunton, Alhen Sport, 
p 14, col 2 , So can we no more 
recommend them, than call back 
yesterday 

4 To call one sir and something else, 
1 e Sirrah 1678 Ray, 269 

Calm I Calm after a storm See 
Storm (i) and (2) 

2 Calm as a clock 1831 Hone, 
Year-Book, 622, “ As calm as a clock " 
has long been a favounte proverb with 
me 

2 In a calm sea eiery man ts a pilot 
[S^eca.Epist LXXXV 1639 Clarke, 
313 [with “passenger ' for 'man”] 
1670 Ray, 4 1732 Fuller, No 2808 

In a calm every one can steer 

Calmest husbands See Husband (4) 


Calverley Mill See Billing Hill 
Camberwell See quots 1588 A 
Fraunce, Lawters Logtke, io 27, All the 
maydes in Camberwell may daunce in an 
egge shell 1861 N & Q , 2nd ser , 
XI 449 [as in 158S+] For there are noc 
maydes in that well Cf Wanswell 
Cambridge i A Royston horse and a 
Cambridge Master of Arts are a couple of 
creatures that will gtve way to nobody 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 226 (1840) 
[with ' boisten '' for “Royston”] 
1790 Grose Prov Gloss , s v “ Cam- 
bridgeshire” [as in 1662] 1885 Folk- 

Lore Journal, m 85, The proverb, ' A 
Royston horse and a Cambndge M A 
will give way to no one," refers to the 
stohd way in which the malt-laden 
horses of the Hertfordshire town bore 
their burdens to the London market 
2 Cambridge requires all to be equal 
1662 Fuller Worthies, 1 226 (1840) 
1790 Grose Prov Gloss , s v ' Cam 
bndgeshirc ” 

Cambridgeshire Camels 1662 Fuller 
— ^as before 1790 Grose— -as before 
1874 Smiles, Lnes of Engineers, 1 14, 
The proverb of “ Cambndgeshirc 
Camels ' doubtless originated in this 
old practice of stilt-walking m the Fens 
Cambridgeshire Oaks «= Willows 
1785 Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, 
s V 1790 Grose — as before 

Candle 2 A cand'e lights others and 
consumes itself 1855 Bohn, 283 

2 Candle ate the cat See True (6) 

3 Hts candle burns wtthtn the socket 

1639 Clarke 279 1681 W Robert- 

son, Phraseol Generalts, 307, His candle 
bums within the socket. Homo depon- 
lanus est 1736 Bailey, Diet . s v 

‘ Candle ” 

4 Not worth Ike candle See Game 

5 To bum the candle at both ends 
1658 Flecknoe, Enigm Characters, 64 
He consummgjust like a candle on both 
ends, betwixt wine and women 1750 
Smollett, Gxl Bias, m 116. The butler 
and stew ard w ere in a confederacy, and 
burnt the candle at both ends 1842 
Barham Ing Legends, 2nd ser " St 
Cuthbert " 1889 Peacock, Manley, 
etc , Gloss , 81 (E D S ), Bum candles at 
both ends — To be very wasteful 
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6. To hold {or set) a candle before the 

devil. 1461 : Paston Lett., ii. 73 (Gaird- 
ner, 1900), For it is a comon proverbe, 
" A man must sumtjnne set a candel 
befor the Devyle.” 'c. 1540: Thersiies, 
in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 427, It is good to 
set a candle before the devil. 1672: 
Wycherley, Love in a Wood, I. i., Yon 
cannot hold a candle to the de\Tl. 
1705; Ward, Hiid. Rediv., Pt. III. 
can. iv., p. 16. 1S28: Scott, Fair 

Maid, ch. xxix. 1S71 : G. Eliot, Middle- 
march, ch. xvi.. Their impression that 
the general scheme of things ... re- 
quired you to hold a candle to the 
devh. 

7. To waste a candle and find a f.ea (or 
farthing). 1623: Wodroephe, Spared 
Honres, 504, . .. . find a flea. 1880: 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 19, 
They are like Pedle5% who burnt a 
permy candle in looking for a farthing. 

See also Sun (13). 

Candlemas Day. 2 Feb. The Feast 
of the Purification of the B.V.M. 
[Before 1529: Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 
1 . 1442, How men were wont for to 
disceme By candelmas day, what 
wether shoulde holde.] 

A. A FINE Candlem.-is D.ay. c. 1576: 
G. Han^ej', Marginalia, 175 (1913), A 
faire Candlemas, a fowle Lent. 1584: 
R. Scot, Witchcraft, bk. xi. ch. xv.. If 
Maries purifjdng-day Be cleare and 
bright ivith sunny raie. Then frost and 
cold shall be much more. After the 
feast than was before. 1640 : Counlrym. 
Counsellor, in Helpe to Discourse, 224, 
Wflien on the Purification sun hath 
shin’d. The greatest part of winter 
comes behind. 1646 : Browne, Pseudo. 
Epi., bk. vi. ch. i\^ [cites the old distich; 
Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante. 
Major erit glacies post festum quam 
fuit ante]. 1678: Ray, 51, If Candle- 
mas day be fair and bright Winter wall 
have another flight. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 64S6 [as in 1678]. 1799: Gent. 
Mag., Pt. I., p. 203, If the sun shines 
i’ th’ forenoon [of Candlemas Day], 
Winter is not half done. 1846; Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 29 (Percy S.), If Candle- 
mas-day be di3^ and fair. The half of 
winter’s to come and mair. 1879 '• 
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Henderson, Folk-Lore N. Counties, 76 
(F.L.S.), If the stm shines bright on 
Candlemas Da3^ The half of the ivinter’s 
not 3’et away’. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 15, If Candlemas Dai'^ be fine and 
clear. Com and fruits wfll then be dear 
[also as in 1640 and 1678]. Ibid., 16. 
After Candlemas Day* the frost will be 
more keen. If the sun then shines bright, 
than before it has been. 1904: Co. 
Folk-Lore: Northumb., 175 (F.L.S.), If 
Candlemas day’ is fair and clear. There’ll 
be two winters in the year. 

B. A FOUL C.ANDLEJI.AS DaY. 167S; 
Ray’, 51, If on Candlemas day it be 
sho%vre and rain. Winter is gone and 
wall not come again. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 6486 [as in 1678]. 1855: N. & Q., 
ist ser., xi. 421, On Candlemas Day if 
the thorns hang a-drop. Then you are 
sure of a good pea-crop. 1893; In- 
w’ards. Weather Lore, 16 [as in 1678, 
with slight variation, and as in 1S55]. 
1917; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 164, If 
Candlemas Day be damp and black. It 
will cany cold winter away on its back. 

C. Candlemas Day and Candles. 
1678: Ray, 344, On Candlemas day, 
throw' candle and candlestick away’. 
1732: Fuller. No. 6152 [as in 167S]. 
1855: N. & Q., 1st ser., .xi. 239 [as in 
1678]. 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 
15 [as in 1678]. 

D. Candlemas D.ay and Foilage, 
1639; in Berkeley MSS., iii. 30 (1885), 
At Candlemas a prorident husbandman 
should have halfe his fodder, and all his 
come remaininge. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
64S7, On Candlemas-day’, You must 
have half your straw, and half your hay. 
1855 : [a Norfolk correspondent] in 
N. & Q., 1st ser., xi. 239, The farmer 
should have on Candlemas Day’, Half 
his stover [winter forage], and half his 
hay’. 1S81 : C. W. Empson, in Folk- 
Lore Record, iv. 127, If it neither rams 
nor snows on Candlemas Day’, You may 
striddle your horse and go buy hay. 
Lines. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
15 [as in 1732]. 1916 : in N. & Q., 12th 
ser., ii. 118, Rime . . . known in 
several North-Midland counties runs : — 

“ If Candlemas Day’ comes blithe and 
gay. You may’ saddle your horse and 
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buj some hay , But if Candlemas Day 
comes rugged and rough. You may 
fodder away — you’ll have fodder 
enough ” Which means that if there 
be hard weather at the beginning of 
February it bodes well for the hay and 
com crops later on 

E Candlemas Day and Goose- 
laying 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 31 
(Percy S ), On Candlemas-day a go^ 
goose will lay , But on Valentme s day, 
any goose ivill lay 1883 Bume, 
Shropsh Folk-Lore, 578, At Candlemas 
Day A good goose should lay But at 
St Chad Both good and bad 1913 
E M Wnght, Rnslic Speech, etc , 289, 

At this date, according to a common 
proverb gooid geese all lay. New 
Candlemas Day, good goose will lay. 
Old Candlemas Day any goose will lay 

F Candlemas Day and Sheep 
1732 Fuller, No 6485, The shepherd 
had as live see his wife on the bier. As 
that CandlemaS'day should be pleasant 
and clear 1830 Forby, Vocah E 
Anglia, 416, On Candlemas Day, if the 
sun shines clear. The shepherd had 
rather see his wife on the bier 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 28 (Percy S ) [as in 
1732, wth ' hmd " for “ shepherd "] 
1879 Henderson, Folk - Lore N 
Counties, 76 [as in 1830] 

G Candlesias Day and Snow 
1678 Ray, 43, When Candlemas day is 
come and gone The snow hes on a hot 
stone 1825 Hone, Ev Day Book. 1 
2 Feb , ad fin [as m 1678] 1855 N 

(S' 9 . ist ser , XI 239, (i) ^Vhen <^ndle- 
mas Day is come and gone, The snow 
w on't lay on a hot stone [Also] (2) As 
far as the sun shines m on Candlemas 
Day, So far will the snow blow in afore 
old May 1872 J Clyde, jr , Norfolk 
Garland, 153 [as m 1855 (i)— "wont 
he”] 1873 N & Q 4thser,-a 275, 
Snow at C^dlemas, Stops to handle us 
[Rutland] 

H Candlemas Day Misceixa- 
neods I A Candlemas crack 1877 
F Ross, etc , Holderness Gloss , 37 
(EDS), A Cannlemas-crack [storm] 
La^s monny a sailor on his back 
2 As long as the bird sings before Candler- 
mas, it letll greet after it 1846 Denham, 


Canterbury 

Proverbs, 27 (Percy S ) 3 Candle- 

mas, the cold comes to us 1732 Fuller, 
No 6381 1893 Inwards, Weather 

Lore, 15 4 February 2nd, bright and 

clear, Gives a good flax year Ibid , 
r6 5 See quot igro Devonsh 
Assoc Trans , xUi 81, ” Green Candle- 
mas, barren Redmas ” proverb used 
by an old Ashwater man, when a cold 
Hlay followed a warm early spnng 
[ ‘ Redmas ” probably=Festival of In 
vention of Cross, 3 Mav] 6 When the 
wind's in the east on Candlemas day, 
There it will stick till the second of May 
1852 N ^ ^ , ist ser , V 462 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, 16 [as in 1852] 

See also All-hallon-tide , and Bean (7) 

Candlemas Eve Wmd 1839 G C 
Lewis, Haefs Words, 122, When 
the wmd blows on Candlemas-eve, it 
will contmue till May -eve 1858 
N , 2nd ser , v 391, [An old farmer 
said] It bad been observed by him, and 
by his father before him, that m what- 
ever quarter the wind might be on 
Candlemas Eve, it " mamly remained 
in that quarter for forty days 

Can't you hit the door? 1639 
Clarke, i 

Canterbury i A Canterbury gallop 
1675 m Harl Miscell , vu 598 (1746). 
For his grace at meat, what can I better 
compare it to, than a Canterbury rack, 
half-pace, gallop’ 1759 Rider, Diet , 
s V , In horsemanship, the hard gallop 
of an ambling horse , probably denved 
from the monks nduig to Canterbury 
upon ambhng horses 1830 Galt, 
Lawrtg Todd, VI vii 280 (1849) ( 0 ), 
On horse-back, and off at a Canterbuiy 
trot 

2 A Canterbury tale 1549 Lati- 
mer, Seven Sermons, 49 (Arber), We 
niygfate as well spende that tyme in 
reading of prophane hjstones, of 
cantorburye tales, or fit of Robyn 
Hode 1663 Roxb Ballads, vu 230 
(B S ), A sad relation, a strange 
Canterbury tale 1724 Defoe, Roxana, 
in Works, xiu 151 (Boston, 1903), That 
foohsh young girl held us all m a Can- 
terbury story, I thought she would 
never have done with it 1774 Col- 
man, Man of Business, V u 1785 
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Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v., 
Canterbury Story, a long roundabout 
tale. 

3. Canterhnry is the higher rack, hut 
Winchester is the better manger. 1608; 
in Harington, Nugee Antique, ii. 87 
(1804), A bishop of Winchester [said to 
have been W. Edington, oh. 1366] one 
day in pleasant talke, comparing his 
revenew with the archbishops of Can- 
terburie should say — “Your Graces will 
shew better in the racke, but mine will 
be found more in the maunger.” 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 5 (1840) 1790 : 

Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Hampshire.” 
1908 : Read, H. and B. in Hants, 74, 

To Edington ... is credited the origin 
of one of Hampshire’s proverbs — 

" Though Canterbury is the highest 
rack, Winchester has the deepest 
manger.” 

See also Deal (2). 

Canting. See Courting. 

Cap, subs. 1. If his cap be made of 
wool— As sure as his cap is made of 
wool. 1633 : Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 

II. ii., Shp, you wiU answer it, an if 
your cap be of wool. 1662 : FuUer, 
Worthies, ii. 68 (1840), Our English 
garments from head to foot were for- 
merly made thereof [of wool], till the 
beginning of the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, when velvet caps becoming 
fashionable for persons of prime quality, 
discomposed the proverb, “ If his cap 
be made of wool,” as formerly com- 
prising all conditions of people how 
high and haughty soever. 1670 : Ray, 
167. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Cap.” 

2 If the cap fits — wear it. 1714 : 
Ozell, Molicre, iv. 10, If the fool’s cap 
fits any body, let ’em put it on. 1748 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, vii. 59 (1785), If 
indeed ... the cap fits thy own head 
. . . e’en take and clap it on. 1854: 
Dickens, Hard Times, bk. ii. ch. vii. 

3. My (or thy) cap is better at ease 
than my (or thy) head. 1546: Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 1659 • 
Howell, 5. 

4. She's cap and button too. Said of 
a lady who " wears the breeches.” 
1887 : Croston, Enoch Crump, 8 (W.), 
Th’ owd lass were cap and button too i’ 
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that house. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 100, Go’s cap and button too. 

5. To throw one’s cap after a thing. 
1607 : Shakespeare, Timon, HI. iv., I 
perceive our masters may throw their 
caps at their money. 1690 : New Diet. 
Canting Crew, sig. C4, He may fling up 
his cap after it, when a thing or business 
is past hope. 

See also Considering cap. 

Cap, verb. See quot, 1892 : Heslop, 
Northumb. Words, 132 (E.D.S.), " This 
caps the stack ” — is a proverb, meaning 
something overtopping. 

Capel rides a good horse. Cornwall. 
1887 : M. A. Courtney, Folk-Lore 
Journal, v. 187, " Capel rides a good 
horse.” Capel is schorl, and indicates 
the presence of tin. 

Capon. I. Capons were at first but 
chickens. 1732 • Fuller, No. 1056. 

2. If you have not a capon, feed on an 
onion. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Chapon.” 
1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 201. 

3. Who gives thee a capon, give him 
the leg and the wing. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, ii. 

See also Chickens (i). 

Car and Pen, Pol and Tre, Would make 
the devil run away. Cornwall. 1887 ; 
M. A. Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, 
V. 106. 

Carcase. Where the carcase is, the 
ravens will gather. 1855 : Bohn, 563. 

Card of ten. See Outface. 

Cards. 1. Cards are the devil's books. 
1676 : Poor Robin Alman. Prognost., 
sig. C4, Cards and dice . . . the devil’s 
books and the devil's bones. 1745 : 
Agreeable Companion, 73, Time out of 
mind, they [cards] are and have been 
call’d the de'^’s books. 1840 : Lytton, 
Money, IV. ii. 

2. Many can pack (or shuffle) the 
cards, that cannot play well. 1659 : 
HoweU, 10 (8). 1670: Ray, 20. 1694: 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. II. Act III. sc. ii., 
There’s many wll shuffle the cards that 
won’t play. 1732 : Fuller, No. 334 i- 

3. When you have told your cards, 
you’ll find you have gained but little. 
1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., 
Tell thy cardes, and than tell me what 
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thou hast wonne c 1594 Bacon, 
Promus, No 641 [as m 1546] 1633 

Draxe, 116, Let him count his cardes 
and see his winnings 1678 Ray, 68 
1732 Fuller, No 5628, ^Vhen you have 
counted your cards, you’ll find you have 
little left 

See also Cooling card 
Care and diligence bring luck 1732 
Fuller, No 1057 

Care is no cure c 1591 Shake- 
speare, I Henry VI , III m 1678 
Ray, 108 1732 Fuller, No 1060 

Care killed a cat 1585-1618 Shtr- 
burn Ballads, 91 (1907), Let care kill a 
catte, Wee’le laugh and be fatte 1599 
Shakespeare Much Ado, V i , What, 
courage, man • What though care 
killed a cat c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, 
n 103 (Hindley) 1726 Swift, Poems, 
in W'orAs, XIV 542 (Scott), Then who 
says care will kdl a cat ^ 1816 Scott 
Antiquary ch xiv 1871 Planch^ 
Extravag , v 287 (1879) 

Care never paid a pound of debt 
e 1640 in Roxb Ballah.i 416 (BS) 
Care not would have it 1670 
Ray, 67 

Care Sunday, care away, Palm Sunday 
and Easter-day! 1812 Brady, Clavts 
Cal , i 242 1904 Co Folk-Lore 

Northumb , 175 (F L S) 

Cares not whose child cries, so his 
laugh, He 1732 Fuller, No 1823 
Careless hussy makes many thieves, 
A 1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale. 83-7 

(1697) 

Carleton wharlers See 1700 quot 
1622 W Burton, Descrtp of Letcs , 
67-8 1650 Fuller, Ptsgah Sight, 

bk 11 ch IX , It IS observed in a 
village at Charleton in Leicestershire 
that the people therein are troubled 
ivith wharlingm their utterance 1700 
J Brome, Travels, 77, Not far from 
hence is Carleton, of which we were 
told, that most persons that are born 
there have an lU favoured, un~ 
tunable, and harsh manner of speech, 
fetching their words with very much 
ado, deep from out of the throat, with 
a certain kind of wharling, the letter 
R bemg very irksome and troublescnne 
to them to pronounce 1790 Grose. 


Prov Gloss , s V " Leicestershire, ’ 
Carleton warlers 

Carlisle, a seaport without ships, mer- 
chants or trade, and. Nearer God’s 
blessing than Carlisle Fair Both m 
1846-59 Denham Tracis, 1 180, 181 
(FLS) 

Carpenter is known by his chips, A 
i6ri Coryat, Crudities, 1 407 (1905), 
For, according to the old proverbe the 
best carpenters make the fewest chips 
1653 R Brome, Novella, III 1 , The 
best carpenters make fewest chips 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II, 
TTiey say a carpenter’s known by his 
chips 1830 Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 
430. You may know a carpenter by his 
chips See also Such carpenter 

Carper can cavil at anything, A 
1732 Fuller, No 33 

Carrion kite will never make good 
hawk, A 1567 Painter, Pal 0} 
Pleasure, m 68 (Jacobs), It is impos 
sible of a kyte or cormerant to make 
a good sparhauk 1605 Camden 
Remains, 316 (1870) 1669 Pohteu 

pkuta, 183 1732 Fuller, No 1063 

1820 Scott, Monastery, ch xix , For 
seldom doth a good hawk come out of 
a kite's egg 

Carry i He cameth all his wardrobe 
about him 1659 Howell, 16 

2 He carries well to whom it weighs 
not 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

3 To carry an M [for " Master ’ ] 
under one’s girdle c 1550 Udall, 
Roister Doister, III 111 , Ncare [never] 
an M by your girdle’ 1605 Chapman, 
Eastw Hoe, IV u , You might carry an 
M under your girdle to Maister Deputis 
worship 1640 Shirley, Arcadia, I » 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 
1816 Scott, Old Mortality, cli xxxix , 
Ye might hae had an M under your belt 
for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood 

4 To carry coals Before 1529 
Skdton, m Works, u 34 (Dyce), Wyll 
ye here no coles’ 1575 Churchyard, 
Chtppes, 37 (Collier), He carryed coales 
that co^d abide no geast 1581 B 
Rich, Farewell, 112 (Sh S) He had 
offended one that would beare no coales 
c 160Z Chapman. May-Day, I , Above 
all things you must cany no coah 
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1631 : ilabbe, Cdestina, 127 (T.T.), He 
is chollericke, and I can carrie no coles. 
1821 : Scott, Kenilworth, ch. xxviii., 

I am no dog in the manger — ^but I wUl 
not carr}'^ coals neither. 

5. To carry one’s cup even between two 
parties— To be impartial. 1690 : New 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. D4. 

6. To carry one’s dish upright. Before 
16S0 : Butler, Remains, ii. 334 (1759), 
An afiected man carries himself like 
his dish (as the proverb saj's) vei^’’ 
uprightl}-. 1723 : Defoe, Everybody’s 
Business, You must carrt' j'our dish 
ver^”^ upright, or miss, [the sen’ant] 
forsooth, gives you warning. 

Carshalton. See Sutton. 

Cart. I. An old cart, well used, may 
last out a new one abused. 1732 ; Fuller. 
No. 6287. 

2. The best cart may overthrow. 1546 : 
Hej'tvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. ” Chartier." 1670 : Ray, 
67. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4410. 

3. To keep cart on wheels =To be m a 

state to cany’’ on business, etc., as usual. 
1639 : Clarke, 242. 1662 : Newcome, 

Diary, 56 (1849) ( 0 .), I must walke 
closer with God or I cannot keep cart 
on wheeles. 182S : Carr, Craven Dia- 
lect, ii. 251 [expMned as above]. 

4. To put the cart before the horse. 

apa^a. ri? goOv. — Lucian, Dial. Mort, 

vi. 2.] 152S: More, TFor^s, p. 154, 
col. I (1557), Muche like as if we 
woulde go make the carte to dratve 
the horse. 1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus’ 
Apoph., 359 (1S77), The tale . . . also 
setteth the carte before the horses. 
1630 : Taylor (^Vater-Poet), Il'orAs, 
pagin. I, 15. 1705 ; Ward, Hudibras 
Rediv., Pt. II. can. iii., p. 27, Excuse 
me, that the !Muses force The cart to 
stand before the horse. 1S93 : R. L. S., 
Catriona, ch. ix. 

Case is altered, The; sometimes with 
the addition, quoth Plowden. («) With 
theaddition. 1603 : Dekker,Bafch.Banq., 
in Works, i. 235 (Grosart), Then is their 
long warre come to an end, and the 
case (as Ployden sayth) cleane altered. 
c. 1620; in "Ro.xb. Ballads, i. 77 (Hind- 
ley), Your case is altered in the law 
quoth Ployden. 1662 : Fuller, 11 orihies. 
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iii. 54 (1S40). 1714; Ozell, Moliere, 
vi. 8. 1809 : Pegge, AnoJiym., cent. ii. 
8. 1841 ; Hartshome, Salopia Antiqua 
[said to be still in use in Shropshire]. 
18S3: Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 591. 
{b) Without the addition. 1594 : 
Greene, in Works, xiv. 38 (Grosart), 
Faith sir, the case is altered; you told 
me it before in an other manner, 
c. 1598; Jonson, The Case is Altered 
[tide]. 1634 - T. Heywvood, Mayden 
Head Well Lost, III. 1714: Ozell. 
Moliere, iii. 1S4. 1S24: Scott, Red- 
gauntlet, ch. xii.. But when you are 
out of your canonicals the case is 
altered. 

Cask and an ill custom must be broken, 
A. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Cask savours of the first fill, The. 
[Quo semel est imbuta recens ser\'abit 
odorem Testa diu. — Horace, Epist., 

\ II. ii. 6g.] c. 1230 : in Wright’s Pol. 
Songs John to Edw. II., 31 (C^den S.) 
[the Horatian line borrowed]. 1309 : 

I Barclay, Ship of Fools, i. 47 (1874), But 
fyll an erthen pot first with yU lycoure 
And euer after it shall smell somwhat 
soure. c. 1577 : Northbrooke, Against 
Dicing, etc., ii (Sh. S.), The vessel will 
conserve the tast Of lycour very long. 
With which it was first seasoned. 
Before 1615 ; B. & F., Custom of Country, 
I. i.. With what the maiden vessel 
Is season’d first — you understand the 
i proverb. 1653 ; Howell, Letters, bk. iv., 

I No. 14, The cask savours still of the 
' liquor it first took in. 1820: Colton, 
Lacon, Pt. II., No. 203, The new cask 
I takes its odour from the first wine that 
; it receives. 

Cast of his office, To give one a. 
1377: Grange, Golden ApJiroditis, sig. 
j Ni, Here Boreas with his swelling 
cheekes shewed a caste of his oflice. 
1666; Torriano, Piazza Univ., 79, The 
de%'il gives him a cast of his office. 
1690 ; New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. HS, 

' A cast of your office, or a touch of your 
I employment. 171S : W. Taverner, zlrt- 
fid W'je, V. ii.. My chaplain shall give 
you a cast of his office presendy. 
1734 : Berthelson, Er.g.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Cast.” 

Cast, verb. x.Tobe cast at carl s arse. 
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1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch ix 
1611 Davies (of Hereford), Sc of Folly, 
50, m Works, u (Grosart) 

2 To cast a sheep’s eye See Sheep 

(17) 

3 To cast beyond the moon 1546 
Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt I ch iv , Feare 
may force a man to cast beyonde the 
moone 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 78 
(Arber), Pardon me, Euphues. if m 
loue I cast beyond the moone 1607 
T Heyivood, Woman Killed unth Kind- 
ness, IV V , I talk, of things impossible. 
And cast bejond the moon 1638 
Ford, Lady's Trial, I u , He casts 
Beyond the moon, and will be greater 
> et. In spight of Don 1847 HaUiwell, 
Diet , s V " Moon,” To cast , to be 
very ambitious, to calculate deeply, to 
make an extravagant conjecture 

4 To cast dust See Dust 

5 To cast tn one's disk See Lay a 
thing 

6 To cast up accounts^To vomit 

1607 Dekker and Webster, West Hoe, 
V 1 , I would not have 'em cast up 
their accounts here, for more than they 
mean to be drunk this twelvemonth 
i6ia W Ciirtain-drauer of the 

World, 17 (Grosart) 1745 FranUin, 
Drinker’s Diet , in Works, ii 22 (Bige- 
low), He's casting up his accounts 
c 1791 Pegge, Derbictsms, 93 (E D S ) 

7 To cast up old scores 1659 

Howell, 2 1670 Ray, 214 1732 

Fuller, No 6145 

8 To cast ualer into (a) the sea, 
(6) the Thames (a) [His qui contentus 
non est, m mare fundat aquas — Ovid, 
Tr.V VI 44] 1509 Barclay, 0/ 
tooCs, 1 mb' {Jamieson/, Or m the se 
cast water, thynkynge it to augment 
1585 Sir E Dyer in Writings, 103 
(Grosart, 1872), Vnless the casters of 
water into the sea are to be praised for 
their chantie 1600 F Thynne, Emif 
and Eptgr , 3 (E E T S ), In vaine for 
mee to add water to the large sea 
of your rare lemmg 1654 Gayton. 
Pleasant Notes Don Q , 127, 'To doe go^ 
to men unthankfuU is to cast water 
into the sea (&) 1377 Langland, 
Plowman, B, xv 332. And went forth 
wth that water to woke with Themese 
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I [to moisten or dilute therewith the 
Thames] 1611 Davies (of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 45, in Works, 11 (Grosart), 
To cast water m Thames is superfluous 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 11 347 (1840) 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
“ ^ndon ” 

Castle and Castles i A castle oj 
comfort c 1560 Becon, A Castell of 
Comfort [title] 1599 Peele, Sir Clyo- 
mon, etc , sc \iii , You have a castle of 
comfort brought in that you have me 
told c 1630 Dicke of Devonsk , I lu 
in BuUen, Old Plays, 11 23 , 1 think long 
till I be at home in our Castle of comfort 

2 A castle that speaketh is near a 
surrender 1580 Lyly, Euphues, 334 
(Arber), Castles that come to parlue, 
and woemen that delight in courting, 
are willing to yeelde 1660 Howell 
Parly of Beasts, 66, The female and 
fortress which begins to parly is half- 
gain'd 1666 Tornano, Piazza Unw , 
93, A fortress that comes to parley, is 
neer a surrender Cf City 

3 It IS easy to keep a castle that ms 

never assaulted [1591 Hanngton, Orl 
Fiirtoso, bk xlui st 25, 'Tis easie to 
resist where none invade] 1732 
Fuller, No 2924 1883 Burne, 

Shrofsk Folk-Lore, 588, A castle’s 
easy kept as is never stormed 

4 To bwld castles in Spam c 1400 
Rom Rose, 1 2573, Thou shalt make 
castels than m Spayne, And dreme of 
loye.al butinvayne c 1477 Caxton, 
fason, 25 (E E T S ), He began to make 
castellis in Spaygne as louers doo 
1567 G Fenton, Bandello, 11 249 
(TT). He began to sighe and build 
castels in Spame 1685-6 Cotton, 
Montaigne, bk in ch iv , Let me think 
of building castles m Spam 1750. 
Smollett, Oil Bias, 111 76, I fell 
asleep m the very act of building 
castles m Spam 1853 G W Curtis, 
“ Castles in Spam," m Putnam’s Mag , 
u 657 

5 7 b hutld castles in the air 1566 
Pamter.Paf of Pleasure, i 266 (Jacobs), 
Alerand was a building of casteb 
m the ayre 1595 Sidney, Apol for 
Poetrie. par 12. As we are wont to say 
by them that build castles m the air 
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1651 : Randolph, Hey for Honesty, I. ii., 
Castles in the air are verj' impregnable. 
1787: D’Arblay, Diary, ii. 424 (1876), 
Tis best to build no castles in the air. 
1852 : Dickens, Bleak House, ch. xiv., 
Richard . . . began, on no other foun- 
dation, to build as many castles in the 
air as would man the great wall of China. 

Castleford women. See quot. 1868 ; 
Quart Revieio, cxxv. 492, The old 
rhjune may have been true enough — 
'' Castleford women must needs be fair. 
Because they wash both in Calder and 
Aire." 1878 : Folk-Lore Record, i. 172 
[as in 1868]. 

Castleton. See Hope, Derbyshire. 

Cat. I. A baited cat may grow as 
fierce as a lion. 1620 ; Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. II. ch. xiv., If a cat shut into a 
room, much baited and straitened, turn 
to be a lion . . . 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 305. 

2. A cat has nine lives. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv., A woman 
hath njme 150163 like a cat. 1592 : 
Shaliespeare, Romeo, III. i.. Good king 
of cats, nothing but one of your nine 
lives. 1605 : Marston, Dutch Courtezan, 
III. i.. Thou hast nine lives like a cat. 
167S : Butler, Hudibras, Pt. III. can. ii. 

1. 1629, With new reversions of nine 
lives Starts up, and like a cat revives 
1709 : Ward, Acc. of Clubs, 9 {1756). 
Assert the same, in spite of her nine 
lives, to be rank poison to a cat. 1862 : 
Borrow, Wild Wales, ch. vii.. Even a 
cat, an animal knorvn to have nine 
lives, cannot live nithout food. 

3. A cat may look at a king. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., A cat 
male looke on a king, 5'e know. 1390 : 
Greene, in Works, \dii. 181 (Grosart). 
1638: T. He5nvood, Wise Woman, II. 
1714; A Cat may Look upon a King 
[title], in Somers _ Tracts, xiii. 509. 
1793 : Wolcot, in n'orfts, ii. 475 (i795)- 
1868 : Quart. Review, cxxv. 231, " A cat 
may look at a king ” is but a modem 
wav of putting the Greek adage, 

“ You’re nothing sacred.” 1893 : 
R. L. S., Catriona, ch. i. 

4. A cat’s -walk: a little way and back. 
Cornwall. 1S69 : Hazlitt, 5- 

5. A muzzled cat was nci'cr good i 
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‘ motiser. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 317 
(1870). Cf. No. 49. 

6. All cats are grey in the dark. 
1546 : He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. v., 
\^Tien all candels be out all cats be gre}-. 
1596 : Lodge, Marg. of America, 56 
(Hunt. Cl.). Before 1634; Chapman, 
Alphonsus, III. i.. By night all cats are 
^ey. 1730: Liho, Silvia, I. ix.. For, 
in the night. Sure ev’r5’- cat is gre}' 
1880 : R. L. S. and Henley, Deacon 
Brodie, I. i. ix.. The grim}^ cynical night 
that makes all cats gre5^ 

7- An old cat laps as much milk as a 
young. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 318 
(1870). 1670 : Ra5% 68. 

8 . An old cat sports not with her prey. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

9. As busy as a cat in a tripe shop. 
1890 : J. D. Robertson, Gloucester 
Gloss., 186 (E.D.S.). 1894; Northall, 
Folk Phrases of Four Counties, 7 
(E D.S.). 

10. As nimble as a blind cat in a barn. 
Glos. 1639: in Berkeley MSS., iii. 30 
(1885). 

11. As the cat licks (or loves) mustard. 
1639 • Clarke, 235, He loves me as the 
cat doth mustard. 1659 : Howell, 2, As 
the catt licks mustard. 1754 : Berthel- 
son, Eng.-Danish Did., s.v. " Love ” [as 
in 1639]. 

12. As the cat plays with (or watches) a 
mouse. 1340 : Aycnbite, 179 (E.E.T.S.), 
The dyeuel playth ofte . . . ase deth 
the cat mid the mous. 1566 : J. Stud- 
ler’, tr. Seneca's Again., in Bang’s 
Material., B. 38, p. 22, With whom (as 
the cat rvith the mouse) it liketh her to 
daly. 1579 ■ Gosson, Sch. of Abuse, 25 
(Sh. S.), To watch their conceates, as 
the catte for the mouse. 1645 • Howell, 
Letters, bk. i. § iii. No. 18, He watch’d 
her as a cat doth a mouse. 1710 ; C. 
Shadwell, Fair Quaker, II. ii., You pla}' 
with him as a cat pla5's mth a mouse. 
1821 : Scott, Kenilworth, ch. viii , ?*Iy 
hang-dog kinsman watching r'ou as 
close as ever cat watched a mouse. 
1886; R. L. S., Kidnapped, ch. iv.. We 
sat at table like a cat and a mouse, each 
stealthil}’’ obserrnng tlie other. 

13. Before the cat can lick her ear. 
1670 ; Ra}', 16S. 1732 : Fuller, No. 960. 
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14 By btitng and scratching cals and 

dogs come together 1546 He3^wood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch 1 1605 Camden, 

Remains, 320 (1870) 1670 Ray, 68 

1732 Fuller, No 984, Biting and 
scratchmg gets the cat with kitten 

15 Cat mil after kind c 1275 

Prov of Alfred, A 296 For ofte museth 
the kat alter hire moder 1546 Hey- 
\\ ood, Proieris, Pt I ch xi , Cat after 
kynde good mouse hunt 1583 Greene 
Mamtlha, m Works, u 119 (Grosart), 
She\ving j t the cat wil to kinde i6or 

Shalespeare, As You Like It, III 11, 
If the cat will after kind. So be sure 
vmU Rosahnd 1668 Shadwell, Sullen 
Looers, IV 1 1697 Vanbrugh, Esop. 

Ill 1716 Ward, Female Policy. 93 
1732 Fuller, No 1070 

16 Cats eat lehal hussies spare 1683 
Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 {1697) 

17 Cats hide their clartts 1732 
Fuller No 1072 

18 Good liquor util make a cal speak 
1585-1618 Shtrburn Ballads, 93 (1907) 
Who IS it bat loues good liquor’ Twill 
make a catte speake i6ri Shake- 
speare, Tempest, 11 u , Open your 
mouth, here is that which will give 
language to you, cat i66r Anltd 
against Melanch , 126 (Ebsworth), Old 
hquor able to make a cat speak, and a 
wnse man dumb 1720 Vade Mecum 
for Maltieorms.Vi I,p 35, There 

IS dnnk will almost make a cat to 
speak 1838 Dickens, Ntckleby, ch xu , 
Talk, miss ! It’s enough to make a 
Tom cat talk French grammar 

19 He's sure of a cat that hath her 
skin 1611 Cotgrave, s v ‘ Chat " 

20 He Ines under the sign of the cat's 
/(jo/=He IS henpecked 1678 Ray, 68 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
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21 He signifies no more than a Hind 
cal in a barn 1732 Fuller, No 2020 

22 He stands in great need that 
borrows the cai-dtsh 1639 Clarke, 225 

23 He that mil play with cats, must 
expect to be scratched 1710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 249 

24 Honest as the cat when the 

{see quots ) 1732 Fuller, No 2524, 

meat is upon the hook i^5 


A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 129, 
milk's away 1880 Spurgeon, 
Ploughman's Pictures, 20, meat is 
out of reach 

25 How can the cat help it, if the maid 

be a fool > 1591 F]ono, Second Frutes, 
41, Is the catt to blame, if maides be 
fooles with shame ? 1623 Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 243, What faulte makes 
the cat when the maidseruant is full of 
foUe and carelessnesse ’ 1670 Ray, 
67 1732 Fuller, No 5595, When the 

maid Uaves open the door blame not 
the cat 

26 1 know a cat from a cowl staff 
1696 T Dilke Lover’s Luck, III 1 

27 1 mil keep no cats that will not 
catch mice Somerset 1678 Ray, 350 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs 358, Keep no more cats than 
will catch mice 1732 Fuller, No 2638 

28 It would make a cal laugh 1851 
Planche, Extravag , i\ 148 (1879), It 
would have made a cat laugh, or a dog 
1898 Weyman Shrewsbury, ch xxxv , 
You three all mixed upl It would 
make a cat laugh, my lad 

29 Kiss the black cat, An' 'twill make 
ye fat. Kiss the white ane, ‘Twill make 
ye lean 1878 Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 
108 

30 Let the cat Wink, and let the mouse 
run 1522 World and the Child, in 
Harlitt, Old Plays, 1 265 (1874), Ah, 
ah, sirs, let the cat wink Before 1529 
Skelton, Elynor Ritnnyng, 1 306, But 
drynke, styll drynke. And let the cat 
wrynke 1546 Heyiiood, Proierbs, 
Pt II ch IV , Let the cat winke, and 
leaf the mouse ronne 1659 Howell, 7 
1709 Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 45, And so 
let the cat be wmkmg 

31 Like a cat he’ll still fall upon his 
legs 1678 Ray, 282, He s like a cat. 
fling him which way you will he’ll hgbt 
on's legs 1732 Luller, No 3220 
1820 Colton, Lacon, Pt I No 348. 
There are some men vs ho are fortune’s 
favountes. and who, hke cats, light for 
ever upon their legs 

32 Like a cal in a bonfire, don’t know 
which way to turn Cornwall 1895 
Jos Thomas, Randtgal Rhymes, 60 

33 Like a cat tn pollens Oxfordsh 
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1913: Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77, Slipping 
about like a cat in pattens. 1914 : 
R. L. Gales, Vanished Cotiniry Folk, 193, 
" Like a cat in pattens ” was said of an 
awkward person. 

34. Like a cat round hot milk. 1855 : 
Bohn, 442. 

35. Little by little as the cat ate the 

flickle. Before 1500 ; in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 130 (E.E.T.S.), A litill and 
a litill, the cat etith vp the bacon flicke 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Ft. II. 
ch. vii.. Yet littell and Mttell the cat 
eateth the flickell. 1897 ■ C. Lee, 
Widow Woman, ch. vii. [with " candle ” 
for " flickle ”]. 1898 : E. Peacock, in 

N. & Q., 9th ser., i. 390, “ Do it by 
degrees, as the cat ate the pestle [pig’s 
foot],” is a proverbial saying in these 
parts [Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lines]. 

36. My cat hath no such ears. 1639 : 
Howell, II. 

37. My cat is a good mouse-hunt. 
Glos. 1639 • Berkeley MSS., iii. 27 
(1885), My catt is a good moushunt. 
An vsuall speach when wee husbands 
commend the diligence of our tovcs 
. . . hee that somtimes flattereth not 
his wife cannot alwaies please her. 

38. Never was cat or dog drowned that 
could see the shore, c. 1594 : Bacon, 
Promus, No. 590, A catt will never 
drowne if she sees the shore. 1666; 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 36, Neither dog 
nor cat ever drown, so long as they 
can discern the shore. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3532. 

39. No playing with a straw before an 
old cat. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft. II. ch. viii. i6ir : Davies (of 
Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 47, in Works, 
ii. (Grosart). 1792 : Wolcot, in Works, 
ii. 318 (1795), ^fay stun thee v/ith two 
proverbs all so pat — " MTiat, what, 
Fitt — ' play a jig to an old cat? 
1817 : Scott, Rob Roy, ch xxvi.. They 
were ower auld cats to draw that strae 
afore them. 

40. None but cats and dogs are allowed 

to quarrel in my house. Fuller, 

No. 3643. 

41. Send not a cat for lard. 1640 ; 
Herbert, Jac. Prudcnlum. 

42. She paid en like the cat paid the 


owl — cross the face. Newlyn, W. Corn- 
wall, 19th cent. (Mr. C. Lee). 

43. That cat is out of kind [nature] 
that sweet milk will not lap. 1678 : 
Ray, 108. 

44. That that comes of a cat will catch 
mice. 1678 : Ray, 109. 

45. The cat and dog may kiss, yet are 
none the better friends. 1855 : Bohn, 
499 - 

46. The cat has kittened=Some.i\img 
has happened. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. 
Folk-Lore, 596. 

47. The cat has kittened in your 
mouth. 1618 : Field, Amends for Ladies, 
II. i , Grace. Your mother’s cat has 
kittened in your mouth, sure. 

48. The cat hath eaten her count. 
1678 : Ray, 68. 

49. The cat in gloves catches no mice. 
1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 30, A cat 
gloued catcheth no mice. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Houres, 287, A mufeld 
cat is not meete to take mice. i68r : 
Rycaut, tr. Gracian’s Critick, 122, The 
proverb says, the mousing cat preys not 
with mittens. 1736 : Franklin, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bigelow). 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch. iii.. Do not preach in gloves, for 
cats in mittens catch no mice. Cf. No. 5. 

50. The cat invites the fnouse to a feast. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4441. 

51. The cat is hungry when a crust 
contents her. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Chat." 1670 : Ray, 4. 

52. The cat is in the cream-pot. 1678 : 
Ray, 233. 

53. The cat knows whose lips she licks, 
c. 1210 ; in Wright’s Essays on Middle 
Ages, i. 149 (1846), Wcl wot hure cat 
whas herd he licket. Before 1529 •' 
Skelton, Garl. of Laurcll, 1 . 1438, And 
wele wotith the cat whos berde she 
likkith. 1670 : Ray, 68. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 4442. 

54. The cat sees not the mouse, ever. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudcnlum. 1670 ; 
Ray, 67. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4443. The 
cat sees not everj^ mouse. 

55. The cat, the rat, and Level the dog, 

Rule all England under the hog. ■ 

Fab3'an, Chron., fo. 468, The catte, the 
ratte, and louel our dogge, Rulctli all 
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Englande vnder a hogge The whyche 
was mente that Catysby, Ratclyffe, and 
the lorde Louell ruled the lande vnder 
the hynge [Richard III }, whyche bare 
the whyte bore for his conysaunce 

1669 Help to Discourse, 201 
1814 B3^on, Letters, etc , 111 29 » 
(Prothero) 1816 Scott, Antiquary, 
ch 11 , His name, the young gentleman 
said, was Lo\el " What 1 the cat, the 
rat, and Lovel our dog> Was he 
descended from King Richard's 
favourite’ " 

56 The cat winked when her eye was 
(or hoth her eyes were) out 1528 More, 
in Works, p 241, col i (1557), It was 
alway that cat winked whan her eye 
was Qute c 1550 Jacke Jugeler, 80 
(Grosart), The prouerbe olde That the 
catte wxnkid when here eye was out 

1670 Ray, 67, both her eyes 

1738 Swat. Pohf«CoHvers , Dial I No 
uonder the cat ivmk'd, when both her 
eyes t»ere out 

37 The cat would eat fish but woidd 
not net her feet c 1250 MS, Tnn 
Coll , Camb , quoted in Farmer’s ed of 
Heywood’s Proverbs, 340 {1906), Cat 
lufat visch, ac he nele his feth wete 
c 1384 Chaucer, H Fame, bk 111 
11 693-5 c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Antantis, iv IJ08, And as a cat wolde 
ete fisshes Withoute wetinge of his cles 
[claws] 1583 Melbancke, Pktloltntis, 
sig Oi, The cat would licke milke, but 
she will not wette her ieete 1606 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, I vu , Letting 
“ I dare not ” wait upon " I would,” 
Like the poor cat 1’ the adage 1732 
Fuller, No 6130, Fain would the cat 
fish cat. But she’s loth her feet to wet 
1928 Sphere, 7 Jan , p 36 

58 The liquorish cat gets many a rap 

1611 Cotgra\e, sv “Chat," The 
Iickorous cat hath many a 1670 
Ray, 4 1732 Fuller, No ^28 

59 The more you rub a cat on the 
rump, the higher she sets up her tail 
1678 Ray, 109 

60 The scalded cat fears cold water 
i6n Cotgrave, s\ "Chat” 1694 
D Urfey, Quixote, Pt I Act V sc 11 
1709 O Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 147-8 

61 There are more ways of killing 
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a cat than choking her with cream 
1855 Kingsley, West Hot, ch w 
1926 Devonsh Assoc Trans , Ivii 152, 
There’s more ways o’ killin’ a cat’n 
chuckin’ o' en wi’ craim 

62 They want to know the ms and outs 
of the cat's tale Said of people who 
desire full particulars of anything 
1919 Devonsh Assoc Trans , h 77 

63 Though the cat winks she is not 
blind 1576 Parad of Dainty Devices, 
in Brtl Dtbltog , 111 59 (1812), I am not 
bhnde although I winke 1609 Row- 
lands, Whole Crew of Kind Gossips, 20 
(Hunt Cl), The cat ofte w^nkes, and 
yet she is not bhnde 

64 To agree like cat and dog 1566 
Drant, Horace Satires, sig D7, Lyke 
dogge and catte these two did then 
agree 1579 Gosson, Sch of Abuse, 
27 (Arber), He shall see them 
agree like dogges and cattes 1629 in 
Pepystan Garland, 301 (Rollins, 1922k 
Like cat and dog they still agree'd, 
Each small ofience did anger breed 
1727 Gay, Fables, ist ser , No 12, 

I 33 If they like cat and dog agree 
1878 Folk-Lore Record, 1 13 You and 
your Wife will lead a cat-and-dog life 

65 To bell the cat 1377 Langland, 
Plowman, B, Prol , II 165-81 [the fable 
of " belling the cat ” related] 1388 
inWnght.Po/ Poems, i 274, (RoIlsSer , 
1859)* The cattys nec to bylle [bell] 
Before 1529 Skdton, Col Clout, 1 163, 
They are loth to hang the bell 
Aboute the cattes necke. For drede to 
haue a checke 1623 Taylor (Water- 
Poet), in WorAs, pagin 2, p 28 (1630), 
Not one will aduenture to hang the bell 
about the cats necke 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt II ch 43, Who shall hang 
the bell about the cat’s neck? 1830 
Scott, Journal, 17 July, A fine manly 
fellow, who has belled the cat with 
fortune, and held her at bay as a man 
of mould may 

66 To go tike a cat on a hot backstone 

2683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
(2697), As nimble as a cat on a haitc 
badc^tane 1737 Ray, 222 1802 

S Hewett, Peasant Speech of Devon, 
13, Her 'opp’th like a cat pon 'ot 
bncks 
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67. To keep the cat from the tongs— To 
stay idly at home. 1598 : Seroivgmans 
Comfort, in Inedited Tracts, 161 (Hazlitt, 
1868), Because his sonne shalbe sure to 
keep the catte from the tonges at home, 
when other his neighbours children 
shall trudge into Fraunce, Flaimders, 
and other nations. 

68. To let the cat out of the bag. 1760 : 
Lond. Mag., xxix. 224 (0.), We could 
have unshed that the author . . . had 
not let the cat out of the bag. 1849 : 
Bronte, Shirley, ch. xxxvii., This last 
epithet I choose to suppress, because it 
would let the cat out of the bag. 1922 : 
Evening Standard, i July, p. 5, col. i. 
The man himself lets the embarrassed 
cat out of the bag when the spirit moves 
him. 

69. To turn cat in pan. Before 1384: 
Wiclif, Works, iii. 332 (1871), Many 
men of lawe ... hi here suteltes 
tumen the cat in the panne. 1543 ; 
Becon, Against Swearing, Preface, God 
saith, " Cry, cease not ” ; but they turn 
cat in the pan, and say “Cease, cry 
not.” 1625 ; Bacon, Essays : " Of Cun- 
ning,” There is a cunning, which we 
in England call, The turning of the cat 
in the pan ; which is, when that which 
a man sayes to another, he iaies it, as 
if another had said ’t to him. 1688 : 
Crowne, City Polit., II., You are a 
villain, have turn’d cat in pan, and are 
a Tory. 1740; North, Exanien, 55, 
Can his lordship’s high flying entrance, 
huffing speeches, and then turning cat 
in the pan, be unknown or ever forgot? 
i8r6; Scott, Old Mortality, ch. xxxv., 

0, this precious Basil will turn cat in 
pan with any man ! 

70. When the cat’s away the mice will 
play. 1578 : Florio, First Fruiies, fo. 33, 
WTien the cat is abroade the mise play. 
1603 : Dekker, Batch. Banq., m Works, 

1. 169 (Grosart). 1732 : Fuller, No. 5572, 
When tire cat’s gone, the mice grow 
savvey. 1852 : Dickens, Bleak House, 
ch. liv., So it is, and such is life. The 
cat’s away, and tlie mice they pla3^ 

71. When the cat winketh little wots the 
mouse ivhat the cat thinketh. 1678 : Ray, 
rog. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6453. 

72. Whenever the cat of the house is 
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black. The lasses of lovers will have no 
lack. 1878 ; Dj-er, Eng. Folk-Lore, 108. 

73. Which way the cat jumps. 1826 : 
Scott, Journal, 7 Oct., I would hke- to 
be there, were it but to see how the 
cat jumps. 1907: De Morgan, Alice- 
for-Short, ch. xxvii., " Easy enough to 
see which way the cat would jump,” or, 
“ Are you surprised? I’m not.” 

74. You can have no more of a cat 
than her skin. 1570 ; in H. G. Wright’s 
Arthur Hall of Grantham, 88 (1919). 
1637 : Heywood, Royal King, II., Thou 
canst have no more of the cat but his 
skinne. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers , 
Dial. II. 1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 
32 (E.D.S.), MTiat’s a cat but its skin? 
1901 : F. E. Tajior, Lancs Sayings, ii, 
Yo’ conno ma’e mooar o’ th’ cat nor 
th’ skin. 

75. You shall have what the cat left in 
the malt-heap. 1639 ; Clarke, 71. c. 1660 : 
in Marchant, Praise of Ale, 138 (1888), 
The brewer at last made him to halt; 
And gave them what the cat left in the 
malt. 1670 : Ray, 168. 

See also Care ; Chestnuts ; Cry (l) ; 
February (18) ; Full of sin ; Good wife ; 
Kid; Lame; Long and slender; Melan- 
choly; Rat (4) and (5); Two cats; Two 
women. 

Catch, verb. I. Catch that catch can. 
c. 1390 ; Gower, CoJif. Amantis, bk. vii. 
1. 4422, Bot cacche who that cacche 
myghte. Before 1529 : Skelton, Mag- 
nyfycence, 1. 1773, Thej' catche that 
catch may, kepe and holde fast. 1614 : 
Jonson, Bart. Fair, II., Let him catch 
this that catch can. 1652 : J. Hilton, 
Catch that Catch can [title]. 1761 : 
O'Hara, Midas, II. viii.. There’s catch 
as catch can, liit or miss, luck is all. 
1855; Kingsley, West. Ho!, di. v^, 
Each shall slay his man, catch who 
catch can. 1919 : A. A. Milne, Cavib. 
Triangle, in Sec. Plays, 153 (1921), 
Swords, pistols, fists, catdi-as-catch- 
can — ^what would you like? 

2. He that can catch and hold, he is 
the man of gold. 1654 : Gayton, Plea- 
sant Notes Don Q., 243. 

3. To catch a Tartar. 1679 : A- 
Behn, Feign’d Courtezans, IV. ii., 
Ha— what the devil have I caught— a 
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Tartar’ 1708 Cibber Lady's Last Stake, 
II 1 , I’m sure catching a husband is 
catching a Tartar 1841 Dickens, 
Barn Budge, ch bcxx , A poor good- 
natur’d mean-spinted creetur, as went 
out fishing for a wife one day, and 
caught a Tartar 

4 To catch cold by lying t« bed bare- 
foot Said of one who is extremely 
careful of himself 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 82 

Cater-cousins, They are not 1519 
Herman, Vulgarta, fo 223, They be 
cater cosyns and almoste neuer a 
sonder c 1580 Lodge, Defence of 
Plays, etc , 29 (Sh S ), We should find 
you cater-cosens with a (but hush) you 
know my meaning 1670 Ray, 168 
1759 Smollett in HiU s Boswell, 1 349 
He was humble enough to desire my 
assistance on this occasion, though he 
and I were never cater-cousins 1866 
Brogden, Z.i«cs Words, 37. We had a 
chip [ti^, but are now cater-cousins 

Catty put down thy feet 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs. 35 usm 
to denote surpnse or anno>ance at an 
interruption 

Cavil will enter in at any hole, and if 
it find none it will make one 1633 
Draxe, 22 

Ceremonious fnends are so, as far as 
a compliment will go 1732 Fuller, 
No 1078 

Certam as death See Sure as death 

Certamty He that leaies certainly 
and sticks to chance when fools fife he 
may dance 1546 Heywood, Proierhs. 
Pt II ch XI \Vho that lea\eth surety 
and leaneth vnto chance, \Vhen fools 
pipe, by authority he may dance 
1633 Draxe, 23 [as in 1546] 1670 

Ray, 68 1732 Fuller, No 6439 

Chains of gold are stronger than 
chams of iron 1732 FuUer No 
1079 

Chairs at home, He has none of his,= 
He is wrong (or weak) in his head The 
1582 passage is a curious anticipa- 
tion 0/ the Lancashire saying 1582 
R Robinson tr Assertion of Arthur, 8 q 
(EETS), Whether with like elo- 
quence, grace, and good successe I haue 
done this, let that by the mdgement of 
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honest and learned persons bee deter- 
mined For I knowe \ery well. How 
slender furniture / have at home 1864 
Ormerod, Felley fro Rachde, ch 11 (W ), 
Poke met get it hmto ther yeds us aw’d 
noane sure cheers owhomme 1865 
" Lancs Proverbs,” in iV &Q , 3rd ser , 
vui 494 

Chalk and Cheese 1 / talk of chalk 
and you of cheese 1631 Mabbe, Crf«s- 
tina, 212 (T T ), You talke of chalke, 
and we of cheese 1681 W Robert- 
son, Phrased Generalts, 752 1721 

BaiJey, Eng Diet , s v Chalk ” 

2 To take chalk for cheese or, 7 e^«ow 
one front (or compare one with) the other 
c 1390 Gower Conf Amanhs, 11 2346, 
And thus fulofte chalk for chese He 
changeth with ful htel cost c 1550 
John Bon and Mast Person, in Hazlitt, 
Early Pof Poetry, iv 15 (1866), For 
thoughe I have no learning, yet I know 
chese from chalke 1586 Pettie, tr 
Guazzos Cml Convers , fo 144, The) 
know not chaffe from come, or chalke 
from cheese c 1615 R C , Times 
Whistle, 28 (EETS), A verier foole 
Dame Nature never bred, 'That scarce 
knowes chalke from cheese, or blew 
from red 1849 Bronte, SAir/ey, ch v, 
“You think yourself a clever fellow, 
I JkJiow, Scott' "Ayl. Im fairish, 
I can tell cheese fro’ chalk *’ 1926 
PhiUpotts, Marylebone Miser, ch vi , 
Though we’re as different as chalk from 
cheese 

Chalked land makes a rich father but 
a poor son 2677 Plot Nat Hist 
Ox/ordsh , 243 

Cbalvmgton See Beddmgham 
Chamber of sickness See Sickness 
Chance is a dicer 1732 Fuller 
No 1080 

Chance the ducks. To 1894 North- 
all, Folk Phrases, 12 (EDS ), To do a 
thing and “ chance the ducks ” is to do 
it come what may 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 149. We mun chance 
the ducks 

Chancery See Hell (2) 

Chances in an hour See Happeth 
Chanctonbury See quot 1894 
A J C Hare, Sussex, 161, The proverb 
“ Old Mother Gonng’s got her cap on. 
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shall soon have vet ” — ^refers to 
Chanctonbur)'. 

Change, subs. i. Change is no rob- 
bery. See Fair, adj. (19). 

2. Change of fortune is the lot of life. 
1855 : Bohn, 336. 

3. Change of pasture makes fat calves. 
1546 ; Hej’vi'ood, Pt. II. di. iv. 1575 : 
Gascoigne, Glasse of Govt., IV. iii. 
1696 : D’Urfe}-, Quixote, Pt. III. Act IV. 
sc. i. 1732 : Fuller, No. loSi. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S.). 

4. Change of weather is the discourse of 

fools. 1659: Howell, Proverbs: Span.- 
Eng., 2. 1670 : Raj', 28. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 1082. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 3 
(Percy S.). 

5. Change of women makes bald 
knaves. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 320 
(1870). 1685 ; Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 
50, But change of women macks lean 
knaves Ise flaid. 

6 . Change of work is as good as touch- 
pipe [short interval of rest], A. Corn- 
wall. 1893 : Jos. Thomas, Randigal 
RJiymcs, 59. 

7. Cha7iges never answer the end. 
1740 : North, Examen, 352, Short 
sentences, commonly called proverbs 
. . . such as. Honesty is the best policy 
. . . Changes never answer the end. 

Change, verb. i. / am loath to change 
my mill. Somerset. 1678 : Ray, 349. 

2. To change copy. See Copy (2). 

3. To change the name and 7iot the 
letter. Is a change for the worse, and 7wt 
for the better. 1862 ; Chambers, Book of 
Days, i. 723. 1S7S : Dyer, E7ig. Folk- 
Lore, 200. 1901 ; F. E. Tajdor, La7tcs 
Saymgs, 41, Iv yo’ choange j'ore name 
beawt choangin’ th’ letter, youe choange 
for th’ wo’se i’stid o’ for th’ better. 

4. Sec quot. 1S53 : N. <S- Q., ist ser., 
vii. 156, I have frequentlj' in j’outh 
heard the proverb, " You may change 
Nor 7 /ta 7 i for a worser (worse) horse.” 

Changeable as a weather-cock. 154S : 
Hall, Chron., 38 (1S09), VTiich be more 
variable then the wethercocke. 1615 - 
R. Tofte, tr. Blazon of Icalousy, Si. 
Since thou as weather-cocke dost 
change. j 

Changeful as the moon. Before 1599: i 
Spenser, Mulahiliiic, can. ii. st. 50, So i 
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that as changeful! as the moone men 
use to saj'. 

Changing [exchanging] of words is the 
lighting of hearts. 1855 : Bohn, 336. 

Chap as married Hannah, The. 1900 ; 
N. & Q., 9th ser., vi. 346, ” The chap as 
married Hannah ”... is a verj* com- 
mon phrase in South Notts. " That’s 
the chap as married Hannah ” means 
that is the person or thing I am seeking 
or that I need. 1900 : Ibid., 434, This 
common here [\Vorksop], and in manj' 
other localities. It is a women’s sajnng, 
though men occasionally use it. VTien 
something has been successfullj' done, 
comes out, *' There ! That’s the chap 
as married Hannah.” 

Char is charred. This (or That) — 
That business (or job) is done. c. 1400 : 
Seve7i Sages, 88 (Percy S.), " Sire,” scho 
saj'edj ” this char hys heved.” 1593 : 
Peele, Edward I., sc. \n., VTij% so, this 
chare is chared. 1670 ; Raj% 168. That 
char is char’d (as the good wife said 
when she had hang’d her husband). 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 111, 
" That char’s charred,” as the boj' said 
when he’d killed his father. 

Chare-folks are never paid enough. 
1678 : Raj', 112 [wthout ” enough ”]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1083. 

Charing, Smoky. 1735 ; Pegge, Ke7if. 
Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, 69. 

Charing-Cross. See Old (D), (5). 

Charitable. I. He is 7tot charitable 
that will 7 iot be so privately. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1932. 

2. The charitable gives out at door, and 
God puis hi at the window. 167S : Raj', 
353- 

Charity and Pride do both feed the 
poor. 1669 : Politeuphuia, 243. 1732 ; 

Fuller, No. 10S4, Charitj- and Pride 
have different aims, j'et both feed 
the poor. 

Charity begins at home, [crerripa- 
^ -yen' Kvdua. — • Theocritus, x\'i. iS. 
Proximus sum egomet mihi. — ^Terence, 
Andr., IV. i. 12.] c. 13S0 : Wiclif, in 
Eng. Works, 76 (E.E.T.S.), V-hanne 
charite schuld bigjme at hem-self. 
1509 ; Barclaj', Ship of Fools, i. 277 
(1874), For perfj'te loue and also 
charite Begj'nncth with hjm selfe lor 
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to be chantable 1572 T Wilson, 
Disc upon Usury, 235 (1925), Chanty 
begmneth first at it selfe 1641 K 
Brome, Jovtall Crew, II , Good sister 
Menel, Chanty begins at home 1763 
Murphy, Cthzen, I u 1850 Didcens. 
Chuzzlemt, ch xxvu , But chanty 
begins at home, and justice begins 
next door 

Charterhouse, Sister of the See quot 
1528 Tyndale, Ohed of Chnst Man, 
305 (P S ), Of her that answereth her 
husband six words for one, we say, 

“ She IS a sister of the Charterhouse ” 
as who should say, " She thmketh that 
she IS not bound to keep silence , their 
silence shall be a satisfaction for her " 
Chaste 1 Although thou be not 
chaste, yet be chary 1576 Pettic, 
Petite Pallace, 1 33 (GoUancz), Do not 
some men say that vomen always live 
chastely enough, so that they live 
chanly enough? 1612 Cornuco^<e,2^ 
{Grosart) 1630 Tinker of Purvey 36 
(Hallivvell), I learned this old saying in 
Latin, Caute, st non caste Live ^anly. 
if not chastel> 

3 She ts chaste who was neier asked 
the question 1695 Congreve, Lote for 
Love, III ui 

Chastiseth one, amendeth many, He 
that 1633 Draxe,32 1670 Ray, 4 
1732 Fuller, No 2065 

Chatting to chiding is not worth a 
chuet 1546 Heyivood, PrOver&s. Pt II 

ch V 

Chawbent See Cheshire (8) 

Cheap I It ts as cheap sitting as 
standing 1666 Tomano, Piazza 
Univ , 277, The English say, It is as 
cheap sittmg as standmg, my masters 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 
1776 O’Keeffe, Tony Lumpkin tn 
Town, I lu 1854 Surtees, Handley 
Cross, ch bav 1901 F E Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 18 

2 It ts cheap enough to Say, God help 
you 1732 Fuller, No 2922 

Cheapside, He got it by way of for 
less than its value 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss , s V “ London ” 

Cheat, verb i Cheat and the cheese 
will show 1917 'Bndge. Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 35 
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2 Cheat me tn the price but not tn the 
goods 1732 Fuller, No 1090 

3 He that cheatelh in small things is 
a fool, but tn great things is a rogue 
Ibid , No 2066 

4 He that will cheat at play, Will cheat 
you any way Ibid , No 6302 

Cheek by jowl c 1300 R Brunne, 
tr Langtoft's Chron , 1 223 (Heame), 
Vmwhile cheke bi cheke c 1534 
Berners, Huon, ch Iv , p 189 (E E T S ), 
Rydynge cheke by cheke by kynge 
yuoryn 1599 Sir Clyomon, etc , sig 
F2, She went euen cheke by loule With 
our head controms wife 1682 Dry- 
den, Prol to Southeme's Loyal Brother, 
The devil Sits cheek by jowl, in 
black, to chcar his heart Like thief and 
parson m a Tyburn cart 1709 Ward, 
Clubs, 252 (1756), Those two sat 
cheek-by-jole 1822 Byron, Vts of 
Judg , St 20 1851 FitzGerald, 

Cuphranor, 68 (1855), Victor and 
vanquish! having to settle down cheek 
by lowl again 1922 Weyman, Oi/iwg* 
fort's Bank, ch xxm 

Cheer up See God ts where he was 

Cheerful look makes a dish a feast, A. 
1640 Herbert, Jae Prudentum 

Cheese 1 A fter cheese comes nothing 
1639 Clarke, 136 1655 Fuller, Church 
Hist , bk vi § V (11 20), As after cheese, 
nothing to be expected 1700 Ward, 
London Spy, 5 (1924) 1732 Fuller, 

No 769 

2 Cheese and money should always 
sleep together one night 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 35 [Scud of old when 
payment was demanded before de- 
livery] 

3 Cheese, it ts a peevish elf, it digests 

all things but itself 1584 Lyly, Sapho 
andPhao.lU u, Cheese igesteth 
all thmgs except itselfe 1630 T 
Adams, Works, vjo, As cheese to digest 
all the rest, yet it selfe neuer digested 
1678 Ray, 40 1738 Swift, Polite 

Convers , Dial II , They say, cheese 
digests ever3dhmg but itself 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, m 215 (F L S ), The 
moral taught was, " Cheese digests 
everything but itself " 

4 Cheese of three hcdfpence a pound 
won’t choke her i6g6 D'Qrfey. 
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Quixote, Pt. III. Act III. sc. i., The 
jade simpers as if butter would not 
melt in her mouth ; but cheese of three 
half pence a pound won’t choak her, 
as the old sajdng is. 

5- If you will have a good cheese, and 
have’n old. You must tiirn'n seven times 
before he is cold. Somerset. 1678: Ray, 
352. c. 1685 : Aubrey, Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, 105 (1847). 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6477. 

6 . You can’t hang soft cheese on a 
hook. 1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 39 

(1903)- 

See also Bread {2), {5), and (6) ; Chalk; 
Cheat (i) ; Eat (37) ; Green (ii) ; King 
(17) ; Suffolk cheese ; and Toasted cheese. 

Chelsea. See Dead (6) ; and Safe as 
Chelsea. 

Chepstow born and Chepstow bred, 
Strong in the arm and weak in the head. 
Mon. 1905 : Folk-Lore, xvi. 67. 

Cherry and Cherries, i. A cherry 
year A merry year. 1678 : Ray, 52. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 6139. • Imvards, 

Weather Lore, 5. 

2. Eat not cherries with the great, 
c. 1530, Dialogues of Creatures, xx.. As it 
is sayde in a commune prouerbe. I 
counsell not seruauntis to ete churyes 
wdth ther bett3n:s. Fer they Asyl haue 
the rype and leue them the harde. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Manger,” Jlean 
men are not to eat cherries . . . uath 
great lords ; least the stones of the best 
flie faster at their e3'es then . . . the 
worst into their mouths. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 112 {1840), As for the 
outlandish proverb, “ He that eateth 
cherries with noblemen, shall have his 
eyes spurted out with the stones," it 
fixeth no fault in the fruit. 1732: 
FuUer, No. 3026 [p in 1662]. 1854: 
Doran, Table Traits, 209, There is a 
German proverb which says that " it 
is rmadvisable to eat cherries with 
potentates.” 

3 If they blow in April, You’ll have 
your fill; But if in hi ay. They’ll all go 
away. 1735 : Pegge, Kent. Proverbs, in 

E.D.S., No. 12, p. 75 - I 

4. One cherry-tree sufficeth not two | 
jays. 1576: Lambarde, Perainb. of j 
Kent, 269 (1826). I 
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5. What is a tree of cherries worth to 
four in a company? 1568 ; in Loseley 
MSS., 208 (Kempe). 

See also Disgraces ; Pea (i) ; Red ; 
Two bites; Woman (6). 

Cherry’s Boose. Srequots. c. 1791; 
Pegge, Derbicisms, 90 (E.D.S.), ^Vhen a 
man w'eds a second wife, older and 
perhaps not so handsome as the first, 
they say, " he has put Bro^vney into 
Cherry’s boose” [staU]. 1836; WU- 
braham, Cheshire Gloss., 2nd ed., 20, 
Any person who is got into a comfort- 
able situation is said to be " put into 
Cherry’s boose.” 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 67. 

Cheshire. I. By waif, soc, and theam. 
You may know Cheshire men. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 33, ... 
Powerful in their legal rights and 
tenacious of them. 

2. Cheshire bred, beef down to th’ 
heels. Said of any very stout person. 
1886 : R. HoUand, Cheshire Gloss., 447 
(E.D.S.). 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 36. 

3. Cheshire born and Cheshire bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm and weak i' th’ head; or, 
All strong i’ th’ arm and thick i’ th’ yed. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 36. 

j 4. Cheshire chief of men. 1608 : in 
Harington, Nugee Antiques, ii. 276 
(1804), He was translated to Chester, 
the chiefe city of that shire, that some 
call chiefe of men. 1612 ; Drayton, 
Polyol., xi. 1 . 8, For which, our proverb 
calls her, Cheshire chief of men. 1644 ; 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Crop-eare Cur- 
ried, 10, in Works, 2nd coU. (Spens. S.), 
The Cheshire men . . . tenired them- 
selves as a guard for the person of King 
Richard the Second, in a time of 
rebellion, for which they are honoured 
ever since with the proverbe of Cheshire 
chiefe of men. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Cheshire.” 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 36. 

5. Cheshire for choice of lads. 1895 : 

C. F. Lawrence, Hist. Middlcwich, 50, 

" Cheshire for choice of lads.” Old 
Cheshire proverb. 

6. Cheshire for men, Berkshire for 
dogs, Bedfordshire for naked flesh. And 
Lincolnshire for bogs. c. i8og, in 



Chester 
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N & Q , gth ser , xi 266 1917 

Badge, Cheshire Proverbs, 37 

7 In Cheshire (see quots) 

1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
" Cheshire,” In Cheshire there are 
Lees as plenty as fleas, and as many I 
Davenports as dogs-tails 1917 Badge, ' 
Cheshire Proverbs, 18, As many Leighs 
as fleas, Massies as asses, Crewes as 
crows, and Davenports as dogs’ tails 

8 Neither in Cheshire nor Chavbent 
= Neither in Kent nor Chnstcndom 
Chawbent is a town m Lancashire 
1678 Ray, 301 1917 Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 96 

9 To grin like a Cheshire cat 1792 
Wolcot, in Works, 11 424 (1795), Yet, if 
successful, thou wilt be ador'd — Lo, 
bke a Cheshire cat our Court will grm • 
i8o6 A Ferguson, in Scott’s Pam 
Letters, \ 66 (1894) Ever since the 
Bolts have gnnned at me like so many 
Cheshire cats 1855 Thackeray New- 

ch XXIV 1917 Badge Cheshire 
Proverbs, 135 

Chester i The sueet Rood of Chester 
1575 Gascoigne, Classe of Govt , They 
are as much a kynne to the Markgrave 
as Robyn Fletcher and the Ssv eet Roodc 
of Chester 1917 Badge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 120 

2 There is more than one yew-bow m 

Chester 1662 Fuller, Worthies, lu 
537 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 

sv ‘Flintshire” 1917 Badge, 118 

3 To kill the Mayor of Chester, on 
Cevn Cerwyni 1917 Badge, 138 

4 Up before the dogs of Chester 
1917 Ibid , 46 [N Wales saying] 

See also Bare as the Bishop , Easter 
(4) , and West Chester 

Chesterfield steeple, All on one side, 
like Derby 1889 Folk-Lore Journal, 
vii 293 

Chestnuts To take the chestnuts out 
of the fire with the cat's paw The story 
of the ape using the whelp’s foot to get 
chestnuts out of the fire, is told in 1586 
G Whitney, Emblems, 58 1664 J 

Wilson, The Cheats, V iv , Some few 
that make use of us, as the 
monkey did of the cat’s paw, to scrape 
the nuts out of the fire 1753 
Richardson, Grandison, 111 31 (1883), 


He makes her become herself the 
cat’s paw to help him to the ready 
roasted chesnuts 1855 Kingsley, 
West Hoi, ch IX , Ready to make a 
cat's-paw of him or any man, if there 
be a chestnut in the fire 
Chet See May (19) 

Chevin See quot 1678 Ray, 52, 
Said the chevin to the trout. My head's 
worth all thy bouk 

Cheviot See quot 1846-59 Den- 
ham Tracts, 1 317 (F L S ), When 
Cheeyut [Cheviot] ye see put on his 
cap, Of ram yelle have a wee bit drap 
[Variants are given ] 

Chew the cud, To 1382 Wiclif, 
Hosea, vii 14 ( 0 ), Thei chewiden cud 
vpon whete, and wyne, and departiden 
fro me 1596 Spenser, P ^ , bk v 
can vi st 19, Chawing the cud of 
gnefe and inward paine e 1617 
B & F , Queen of Corinth, IV 1 , 
Revenge is now the cud That I do 
chew 1665 R Howard, Surprxsal, I . 
How he mumbles to himself I sure he 
does chew the cud of some set speech 
1774 in Garrick Corresp , 11 33 (1832), 
People are for ever chewing the cud, and 
ruminating on the unsuccessful passages 
of their lives 2827 Southey, Letter 
to C Bowles, 10 July, Upon this plain 
statement he is now chewing the cud 
Chichester 1 A Chichester lobster, 
a Selsey cockle, an Arundel mallet, a 
Pulborough eel, an Amberley trout, a Rye 
herring, a Bourne wheat-ear 1610 
P Holland, tr Camden’s Britannia, 
308, Selsey is most famous for 
good cockles, and full lobsters 1653 
Walton, Angier, Pt I cU vui , Just so 
doth Sussex boast of four sorts of fish , 
namely an Arundel mullet, a Chichester 
lobster, a Shelsey cockle and an 
Amerley trout 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss , s V ” Sussex ” 

2 If Chichester church steeple fall. In 
England there’s no king at all 1861 
Lower, in SHsse;c Arch Coll , xui 233 
Chickens i Chickens feed capons 
1678 Ray, III 

2 The chickens are the country’s, hut 
the city eats them 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenfum 1670 Ray, 4 1732 

Fuller, No 4447 
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3. To reckon one’s chickens before they 
(ire hatched . [dei eh vkena, irXovffios .- — 

Philemon, 4 (Mein., 29).] 1577: Miso- 
gonus, IV. i.. My chickings are not 
hatcht ; I nil to counte of him as yet. 
1583 : Melbancke, Philoiimis, sig. G2, 
WTiy doe we reckon our chickens 
before they be hatcht. 1674 : J. Howard, 
Eng. Mounsicur, III. hi., Take heed 
we don’t reckon our chicken before 
they are hatcht. 1725 : Baile3% tr. 
Erasmus' Colloq., 39, You are a little 
too hasty; you reckon your chickens 
before the}"^ are hatch’d. 1829 : Scott, 
Journal, 20 May, But we must not 
reckon our chickens before they are 
hatched, though they are chipping the 
shell now. 

See also Capon (1) ; Children (r ) ; 
Fox (31); and July (7). 

Chiddingly. See Hellingly. 

Child. I. A child may have too much 
of his mother's blessing. 1639 • Clarke, 
161 [with " man ” for “ child ”]. 1639 . 
Howell, II (9). 1853 : Trench, Pro- 

verbs, 86 (1905). 

2. A child . . . (sec quot.). 1886: 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 290 
(E.D.S.), A very common proverb is: 
A cheel that can tell [talk] avore he can 
go [walk], ’ll sure t’ ha nort but zorrow 
and wo. 

3. A child’s birds and a boy’s wife are 
well used. c. 1430 : Lydgate, Churl and 
Bird, st. 52, A childes birde and a 
knaues wyE Haue ofte sithe grete 
sorrwe and meschaunce. Before 1529 : 
Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 1. 1452, But 
who may haue a more \mgracyous lyfe 
Than a" chyldes birde and a knaues 
\'^fe? 1678 : Ray, 351. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 37. 

4. " Child my dear,” says Mrs. Chap- 
man. 1S64 : “ Cornish Proverbs,” in 
N. & Q., 3rd sen, vi. 6. 

5. Child’s pig and daddy’s bacon. 
1678 : Ray, in, Childs pig, but 
fathers bacon. 1732 : Fuller, No. iioi. 
Child’s pig, but fatlier’s hog. 18S3: 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 5S9, Child’s 
pig, and daddy’s bacon = nominal 
ownership. 

6 . Even a child may beat a man that’s 
bound. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1387. 
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7. Give a child all he shall crave, And 
a dog while his tail doth wave; And you'll 
have a fair dog and foul knave. 1303 : 
Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 1. 7240, Gyue 
thy chylde when he rvjd kraue. And 
thy wheipe whyl hyt rvyl haue, — than 
mayst thou make you a stounde A foule 
chylde and a fejTe hounde. 1670 • 
Ray, 82. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6456. 
18S0 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
70, Yet remember if you give a child 
his ivill and a whelp his fill, both will 
surely turn out ill. 

8 . He that wipes the child’s nose, 
ktsseth the mother’s cheek. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 1659 • Howell, 
Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 18. 

9. Let not a child sleep upon bones, i.e. 
the nurse’s lap. Somerset 167S ; Ray, 
351- 

10. The child hath a red tongue like 
its father. 1678 : Ray, 234. 

11. The child says nothing but what it 
heard by the fire. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4-149. 

12. The child that’s born must be kept. 
1605 : R. F., Sell, of Slovenric, The 
Epistle, ’Tis a proverb, The child thats 
borne must be Icept. 

13. The child was born . . . (see 
quot.). 1605 : London Prodigal, I. i.. 
According to the old proverb, The child 
was bom, and cried. Became a man, 
after fell sick, and died. 

14. To a child all weather is cold. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 ; 
Ray, 4. 

15. When the child is christened you 
may have godfathers enough. 1639 ; 
Clarke, 283, Vdien the child is 
christ’ned, every man will be god father. 
1670 : Ray, 69. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5573. 
c. 1800 : Trusler, Prov. in Verse, 29. 
1826 : Brady, Varieties of Lit., 39. 

Sec also Another man’s child; Ask 
(4) ; Burnt child ; Cares not ; Children ; 
Good child; Happy is the child; Inno- 
cent ; Kiss, verb (6) ; Nurse (3) and (4) ; 
Old, A (l) ; One child; One pretty; Pap; 
Praise the child ; Quick child ; Spare the 
rod; and Wise (7), (31), and (32). 

Children, i. Children and chicken 
must be always picking. 1573 : Tusser, 
Huswiferie, 17S (E.D.S.), Yong children 
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and chickens would cuer be eating 
1670 Ra>,33 1732 Fuller, No 6078 

1893 Co Folk-Lore Suffolk, 156 
(F L S ), Children and chicken are 
always a -picking 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 52 

2 Children and Joels have merry lives 

1639 Clarke, 298 1681 W Robert- 

son, Phraseol Generalis, 330 c 1800 
Trusler, Prov in Verse, 41 

3 Children and Joels speak the truth 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I di xi , 
Children and fooles can not ly 1591 
Lyly, Endymton, IV 11 , 'Tis an old said 
saw, Children and fools speak true " 
c 1610 Rowlands, More Knaues Yet?, 

36 (Hunt Cl ), Fooles and babes tell 
true 1652 Tatham, Scots Ftggartes, 
III , I am but a fool, 'tis confest. — but 
children and fools tell truth sometunes. 
vou know 1769 Cohnan, Man and 
\\ije. III . Fools and children always 
speak truth, they say 1805 Scott, in 
I^ckhart’s Lije, n 22 1921 Evening 

Standard, 21 Oct , p 9 col 2. Sohator 
(to a witness m the Bow County Court 
to-day) — " Are you telling the truth 
in this case? ” Wi/ness — ‘ Onlychd- 
dren and fools tell the truth " 

4 Children are certain cares, uncer- 

tain comforts c I460 How the Good 
Wtje.l 145 Carebehathethatchildiyn 
schaUe kepe 1641 Brathwaite, Eng 
Gent , etc , Suppl , p 27, Children reflect 
constant cares, but uncertame comforts 
1707 Dunton, S/iof/, 389 , 1 shall 

not be in danger of the certain troubles, 
but uncertam comforts of children 
1732 Fuller, No 1095 1854 Surtees, 

Handley Cross, ch xxxix 

5 Children are poor men's riches 

1611 Cotgra\e, sv "Enfant” 1670 
Ray. 4 1732 Fuller, No 1094 1875 

A B Cheales Proverb F olk-Lore, 47 

6 Children be first ayearm-ache farm- 
ache] and a'temards a heart-ache S W 
Wilts 1901 Folk-Lore xii 82 

7 Children have wide ears and long 
tongues 1732 Fuller, No 1097 

8 Children in Holland {see 

quot ) 1822 Scott, Nigel, Introd 

Epist , As the nursery pro\erb goes— 

" The children in Holland take pleasure 
m making WTiat the children m England 


take pleasure in breaking” [le toys] 
1849 Halliwell, Pop Rhymes and Nurs 
T^s, 187 

9 Children pick up words as pigeons 
pease, And utter them again as God shall 
please 1670 Ray, 213 

10 Children should be seen and not 
heard 1914 Shaw, "Parents and Chil- 
dren,” m Misalliance, etc , p xxi, And 
impudently proclaun the monstrous 
pnnciple that Uttle children should be 
seen and not heard Cf Maid (9) and 
( 13 ) 

Tt Children suck the mother when they 
are young and the father when they are 
old 1678 Ray, 112 1732 Fuller, 

No loqg [with " groivn up ” for " old"] 

12 Children to bed and the goose to 
the fire 1670 Ray, 168 1675 W 
Churchill, Dm Bnlannict, 278, It was 
high time (as the vulgar proverb hath 
It) to put the children to bed, and lav 
the goose to the fire 

13 Children when they are little make 

parents fools, when great, mad 1670 
Ray, 4 1748 Richardson, Clarissa, 

IV 120 (1785) 

14 He that has no children knows not 

uhat ts love i666 Tomano, Piazza 
Untv, 89 1875 A B Cheales, Pro- 

verb Folk-Lore, 47 

15 He that hath children, all its 
morsels are not his own 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenlum 1666 Tomano, Piazza 
Untv , 89 

16 He that hath no children feeielh 
them fat 1611 Davies (of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 46, in Works, 11 (Grosart). 
Who hath no children feedes them fatt 
1633 Draxe, 58 

17 What children hear at home soon 

files abroad i6ii Cotgrave, s v 
"Enfant” 1670 Ray, 4 1732 

Fuller, No 5482 1875 A B Cheales, 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 47 

18 When children stand still. They 
have done some til 1640 Herbert, 7 ^^ 
PruderUum [with “ qmet ” for " still "] 
2749 Fielding, Tom Jones, bk xv 
ch It , I remember a wise old gentleman 
who used to say, " When chddren art 
doing nothing, they are doing mischief ’ 
1873 A B Oieales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 
47 
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19. See quot. 1913 ; Folk-Lore, xxiv. 
76, When you’ve got one, you may run, 
\Vhen you’ve got two, you may goo. 
But when you’ve got three, you must 
stop where you be. Oxfordsh. 

See also Better children ; Boy (2) ; 
Kindness; Offspring; Old, A {h) (15); 
and Woman (48) 

Children’s play. See Boy (5). 

Childwall. See Preston. 

Chimney. I. It is easier to build two 
chimneys, than to maintain one. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Frudentwn. 1736 ; 
Frankhn, Way to Wealth, in Works, 

i. 450 (Bigelow), It is easier to build 
two chimneys than to keep one in fuel. 
1869 : Spurgeon, Joh 7 i Ploughman, 
ch. xix. 

2. There is not always good cheer 
where the chimney smokes. 1620: Shel- 
ton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. bcv. 1694; 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act I. sc. i. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4930. 

Chink. So we have the chink, we will 
hear with the stink. 1596 : Harington, 
Metam of Ajax, 68 (1814), So we get 
the chinks. We \viil bear wth the stinks. 
1670 : Ray, 4. 1681 : W. Robertson, 
Phrased. Generalis, 332, So we may 
have the chink, we ^^l away with the 
stink. 1732: 'Fuller, No. 6277, We will 
bear with the stink. If it bring but in 
chink. Cf. Money (16). 

Chip. I. A chip of the old block. 
1633 : Rowley, Match at Midnight, I., 
He’s a chip o’ th’ old block. 1644: 
Quarles, in Works, i. 166 (Grosart), A 
true chip of the old block. 1709 • 
Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, 30, A chip of the 
old block, is the vulgar nick-name of a 
father-like boy. 1762 : Colman, Musical 
Lady, II. 1824: Scott, Redgauntlet, 
ch. XV., There was my father ... a 
true chip of the old Presbyterian 
block. 1850 : Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. 
xviii. 1921 : Hutchinson, If Winter 
Comes, Pt. HI. ch. iii. (lii-)- 

2. Chip in one’s eye. See Hews too 
high. 

3. Like a chip in porridge. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Untv., 182, The Eng- 
lish say, like a chip in pottage. 167S : 
Dryden, Limberham, IV. i., A note 
under his hand ! that is a chip in 
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porridge; it is just nothing. 1754: 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 
“ Chip,” It tastes just like chips in a 
porridge. 1872 : Hardy, Greenwood 
Tree, Pt. II. ch. iv., “ Very well; we’ll 
let en come in,” said the tranter feel- 
ingly. " You’ll be like chips in por- 
ridge, Leaf — neither good nor hurt.” 

Chippenham. See quot. c. 1685 : 
Aubrey, Nat. Hist. Wilts, 58 (1847), 
VTien Chipnam stood in Pewsham's 
wood. Before it was destroy’d, A cow 
might have gone for a groat a yeare — 
But now it is denyed. 

Chittlehampton. See Bishop ’s Nymp- 
ton. 

Choice of a wife. See Wife (7). 

Choke up — in various phrases. See 
quots. 1605 : R F., Sch. of Slovenrie, 6, 
Say not, God blesse him, but choake vp, 
or some such matter, rather. 1678 : 
Ray, 343, Choak up, the churchyard’s 
nigh. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1102 [as in 
1678]. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I., Choke, chicken; there’s more 
a-hatching. 1871 ; " Shropshire Sa}'- 
ings,” inN.& Q., 4th ser., vii. 9, Choke 
chicken more hatching. 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 598, Choke up. 
Chicken ! said to a child choking. 
1894: Northall, Folk Phrases, 12 
(E.D.S.), Choke up, chicken, more 
a-hatching. Glos. [=There’s as good 
fish in the sea, etc.] 

Choleric. I. From a choleric man, 
withdraw a little; from him that says 
nothing, for ever. 1631 : Mabbe, Ccles- 
tina, 99 (T.T.), That ancient adage; 
from an angry man, get the gone but 
for a while; but from an enemy, for 
ever. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. The choleric drinks, the melancholic 
eats, the phlegmatic sleeps. 1670 : Ray, 5. 

3. The choleric man never wants woe. 
1633 : Draxe, 9, The angrj' man neucr 
wanted woe. 1659 : Howell, ii (9)- 
Cf. Hasty man. 

Choose a wife. See Wife (7). 

Choose for yourself and use for your- 
self. 1639 ; Clarke, 230. 

Choose thy company before thy drink. 
Ibid., 24. 

Chop logic, To. 1528 : Jlore, JVorkes, 
p. 153, col. 2 (1557), She will tlien waxe 
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copious and chop logicke with her 
maistres 1560 Awdeley, V acabondes, 
15 (E E T S ), Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of hys 
fault he wyll geue hym xx wordes for 
one 1682 A Behn, Ctty Heiress, I 1 , 
Send him to chop logick m an Univer- 
sity 1771 Smollett, Clinker, m Works 
\i 21 (1817), A man must not presume 
to use bis reason, unless he has studied 
the categones, and can chop logic by 
mode and figure 

Chopt hay. It goes down like 1678 

Ray. 235 

Chnsom child, To die like a i 599 
Shakespeare, Henry V , II 111 , A' made 
a finer end and went away an it had 
been any Chnstom child c 1620 A 
Cooke in Hunter’s New 111 of Shakesp , 
jj 60 (1845) He who dieth quietly, 
without raMngs or cursings much like 
a chrysom child, as the saying is 1680 
Bunyan, Badman, 566 ( 0 ), Mr Bad- 
man died as they call it like a 
chnsom-child, quietly and without fear 

Christ’s Cross See quot 1593 Tell 
Trolhes N Yearet Gift, 33 (N Sh S ). 
Suppose the worst that can happe, 
imagine shee will neuer be good, budd- 
ing vpon the old sayinge Shee that 
knoues where Christes crosse standee, will 
neuer forget where great A dwels 

Christen I He was christened with 
pump-waler=lie has a red face 1678 
Ray, 79 

2 2o christen one's oun child first 
1659 Howell 5, He christen my onn 
child first 1694 D Urfey, Quixote, 
Pt II Act III sc 11 , Chanty 
begins at home you know, and ever, 
while you live, chnsten your own child 
first 1738 Swift Polite Convers , 
Dial I , You know , the parson always 
chnstens his own child first 1864 
“ Cornish Proverbs,” in iV & Q , 3rd 
ser , VI 494, They’ll chnsten their own 
child first 1893 G L Gower, Gloss 
Surrey Words, ^(E D S )," Chnsten your 
oivn child first ” [said by a Surrey man] 

Chnstmas It is noticeable how 
curiously some of the following sayings 
contradict one another i A Mack 
Christmas makes a fat churchyard 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 62 (Percy S ) 
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2 A dark Chnstmas makes a heavy 
wheatsheaf 1878 Dyer, Eng Folk 
Lore, 54, In Huntingdonshire it is a 
common saying that " a dark Chnstmas 
sends a fine harvest ” 1878 N & Q , 
5th ser , X 467, [Surrey woman loq ] 
"They always say a dark Chnstmas 
makes a heavy wheatsheaf ” 

3 A green Chnstmas brings a heavy 
harvest 1873 N & Q , 4th scr , xi 
212 [Rutland labourer loq ] 

4 A green Christmas makes a fal 

churchyard 1635 Swan, Mundi, 
161, They also say, that a hot Chnstmas 
makes a fat church-yard 1642 Ful 
ler, Holy State " Of Time-Serving " A 
green Chnstmis is neither handsome 
nor healthful 1710 British Apollo, 
vol 111 No 106, col 3 1830 Forby, 

Vocab E Avgha, 418 1879 Hender 

son, Folk-Lore of N Counties, ys 

5 A kiss at Chnstmas and. an egg al 
Easter 1846-59 Denham Tracis, U Qi 
(FLS) 

6 A light Chnstmas makes a full 

sheaf 1659 Howell, 12, A light 
Chnstmas, a heavy sheaf 1670 Ray, 
4 [as in 1659] 1881 N &Q , 6 ih ser , 

535. ‘ A light Chnstmas makes a 
full sheaf ” I heard it the other 
day m Surrey 

7 A windy Christmas and a calnt 
Candlemas are signs" of a good year 
1846 Denham Proverbs, 27 (Percy S ) 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 39 

8 After Christmas comes Lent 1611 

Cotgrave, s v " Banquet,” After feast 
ing, fasting 1678 Ray, 113, After a 
Chnstmas comes a Lent 1732 Fuller, 
No 770 1846-59 Denham Tracts 11 

92 (F L S ) [as in 1678] 

9 /Is many mince pies as you taste at 
Chnstmas, so many happy months you 
Will have 1846-59 Denham Tracts. 
11 91 (F L S ) 

10 At Christmas great loafs, at Easter 
clean souls, at Whitsuntide new clothes 
1659 Howell, II (9) 

11 At Christmas meadous green, at 

Easter covered with frost 1893 In 
wards, Weather Lore, 38 1912 R L 

Gales, Studies tn Arcady, 2nd ser , 108 
A green Chnstmas a white Easter 

12 Al old Chnstmas the days art 


Christmas 

longer by a cock’s stride. 1830 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 418. Cf, No. 17 ; and 
New Year (2). 

13. Better have a new-laid egg at 
Christmas than a calf at Easter. 1882 : 
Mrs. Chamberlain, IF. Worcs. Words, 
38 (E.D.S.). 

14. Christmas comes bid once a year. 

1580 : Tusser, Husb., 28 (E.D.S.), At 
Christmas play and make good cheere, 
for Christmas comes but once a yeere. 
1652 : Taylor (Water-Poet), Christmas 
In and Out, 16, in Works, ist coll. 
(Spens. S.). 1834: Planche, Extravag., 

i. 204 (1879). 1892 ; S. Hewett, Peasant 
Speech of Devon, 68, Cursemas com’th 
but wance a year. 

15. Christmas wet, empty granary and 
barrel. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 

38. 

16. Coining — like Christmas. 173S ; 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., Coming ! 
ay, so is Christmas, c. 1760 : Foote, 
Maid of Bath, I., Coming! ay, zo be 
Christmas 1839 . Planch6, Extravag., 

ii. 60 (1879). 

17. From Christmas-tide to New'us- 
tide, The days do get a cock's stride. 
1890 : J. D. Robertson, Gloucester Gloss. 
(E.D.S.). Cf. No. 12 ; and New Year (2). 

18. He has more business than English 
ovens at Christmas, c. 1594 : Bacon, 
Promus, No. 912, He hath moe to doe 
than the ovens in Christmas. 1659: 
Howell, Proverbs: lial.-Eiig., i. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 63 (Percy S.), Busy 
as an oven at Christmas. 

19. If Christmas day on a Sunday fall, 
A troublous winter we shall have all. 
15th cent. : Song, in Denham, Proverbs, 
69, (Percy S. 1846), Yf Crystmas day on 
the Son day be, A trobolus -wjuiter ye 
shall see. 18S2 : N. 6 - Q., 6th ser., v. 7. 

20. If Christmas day on Monday be, 
A wintry winter you shall see. 15th 
cent. ; Song, in Denham, Proverbs, 70 
(Percy S., 1S46), Yf Cr3Stemas day on 
Monday be, A grete wynter that yerc 
have shall }''e. 1893 : N. & Q., 8th sen, 
iv. 505. 

21. If Christmas finds a bridge, he’ll 
break it; if he finds none he’ll make one. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 38. 

22 . If the sun shines . . . 5 cc quots. 
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1839 : G. C. Lewis, Herefs. Words, 
122, The following are old sa5dngs cur- 
rent ... If the sun shines on Christ- 
mas-day, there rvdll be accidents by fire 
all the year after. 1878 : Dyer, Eng. 
Folk-Lore, 249, If the sun shine through 
the apple-tree on Christmas Day there 
vnll be an abundant crop in the follo\ving 
year. 

23. Light Christmas ; light wheatsheaf. 
Dark Christmas; heavy wheatsheaf. 
1855 : iV. & Q., 1st sen, xii. 490 
[current in Kent, and firmly believed] 
1872 : ibid., 4th sen, ix. 13, I have 
heard the following saying referred to 
the neighbourhood of Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire : " A light Christmas, a fight 
harvest.” 

24. The twelve days of Christmas. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 62 (Percy S ). 

25. They keep Christmas all the year. 
1672 ; Walker, Parcem., 25. 1681 : 
W. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 783. 

26. They talk of Christmas so long 

that it comes. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
” Noel," So long is Christmas cryed 
that at length it comes. 1670 : Ray, 
26. 1846-59: Denham Tracts, ii. 92 

(F.L.S.). 

See also Bounce buckram; Easter (i) 
and (5) ; Ice (i), (2), and (3) ; Michaelmas 
(i) ; Monday (5) ; St. Michael (2) ; 
Simpers; Three things that never; and 
Whitsuntide (7). 

Christmas-Eve. See Ghosts. 

Christmas-pies. See Devil (71) ; and 
Eat (17). 

Christmas play. Sec Good as. 

Chuck under the chin, A. See quot. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
Well said, girl ! [giving her a chuck]. 
Take that : they sa}' a chuck under the 
chin is w^orth two kisses. 

Chue. Sec Stanton Drew. 

Church have leave to stand in the 
churchyard. Let the. 1678 : Kay, 113. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3192. 

Church Street. Sec Braintree. 

Church Stretton, where they eaten 
more nor they getten. 18S3 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 583. 

Church work goes on slowly. _ • 

Fuller, Holy War, bk. i. cfi. xiii., So 
that, contrary to the proverb, churcli 


Churchman 

work went on the most speedilj 1655 
Fuller, Church Hist , bk i § v (lu 4), 
Church work is a cnpple in going up 
[building], but ndes,.post ui coming 
do^vnl [destroymg a church] 1732 
Fuller, No 1106 1875 A B Cheiales, 

Proterb Folk-Lore, 79 

Churchman Though you see a 
Churchman til, yet contmue tn the 
church still 1640 Herbert, Jac Prtt- 
denium 

Churchyard A piece of a churchyard 
Jits everybody Ibid 

Churl and Churls i A churl’s churl 
IS often woebegone c 1430 Lydgate, 
Churl and Bird, st 40, For hit was said 
of folkes yeres agoon A chorles chorle is 
ofte woo begoon 

2 A churl's feast is better than none 

at all 1594 Lodge and Greene, 
Looking Glass, 1 1191. We must feed 
vpon prouerbes now, as “A 

churles feast is better than none at 
all ” 

3 Give a churl rule See quot 1485 
Jldory, Morte d' Arthur, bk x ch 61, 
Hit IS an old sawe gyue a chorle rule 
and there by he wylle not be suffysed 

4 Of churls may no good come 
c 1489 Caxton, Blanchardyn, etc , 173 
(E E T S ), Of churles, bothe man and 
wyff, can departe noo goode fruytc 
Ibid , 173 Men sayen that *' of a kerle 
may nought come but poyson and 
fylth, that maketh the place to stynke 
where he haunted ynne ’ 

See also Claw (i) , and Put (7) 

Churrung days. I'll make him know 
1678 Ray, 235 

Cider IS treacherous because it snules 
in the face, and then cuts the throat 
1653 T Adams.lForAs, m 267 (V Lean) 
Those bottled windy dnnks that lai^h 
in a man s face and then cut his throat 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II , 
Pray, my lord, how is it [cider] trea- 
cherous’ Ld Sparkish Because it 
smiles m my face, and cuts my throat 

Cider on beer is very good cheer. 
But beer upon cider’s a nder [doesn’t 
mix well] 1888 Marchant, Praise of 
Ale, 462 

Cipher among numbers, He is a 
1633 Draxe, 29 1639 Clarke, 70 


Clean 

Circumstances alter cases 1870 
Dickens, Drood, ch ix 1933 J S 
Fletcher, The Diamonds, ch 11 , Is it 
not one of your proverbs that circum 
stances alter cases’ 

Citizen is at his business before he 
nse, The 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

City which comes to parie is half won, 
The 1567 Painter, Pal of Pleasure, 
HI 48 [Jacobs), For a aty is halfe won 
when they wthm demaunde for parie 
1651 Herbert Jac Prudenfim, 2nd 
ed , A city that parleys is half gotten 
Ovil denial is better than a rude 
grant, A 1732 Fuller, No 38 

Claps his dish at the wrong man's 
door, He 1596 Jonson, Ev Man in 
hts Humour. II 1 1678 Ray, 239 

Claw, verb t Claw a churl by the 
tail, and he will defile your hand 1546 
Hewood, Proverbs, Pt II ch vu 
15W Jacob and Esau, H m.mHazhtt, 
Old Plays, 11 2i 6 (1874), Tlus proverb 
m Esau may be understand Claw a 
churl by the tail, and he will file jour 
hand 1621 Jonson, Gyps Metam 
1670 Ray, 70 

2 Claw me and I'll claw you 1530 
Palsgrave, 486 Clawe mj backe, and 
I wyll clawe thy toe 1619 H 
Hutton, Folkes Anal, 31 (Percy S), 
Let coxcombs curry favour with a 
fee. Extoll their braines, with Claw me, 
I i claw thee 1754 Berthelson.Ewg- 
Damsh Diet , s V ‘’Claw” Cf I^me, 
ka thee , and Scratch me 

3 He claws tl as Clayton daw' the 

Pitddmg, when he ate bag and all 1678 
Ray, 282 1732 Fuller, No 1826 

Cf Eat (38) 

Clay and sand See England (12) 
Clean as a clock 1669 H More, 

Attltd against Idolairy.To'Reader.yfho 

will be ready to wipe you as clean as a 
dock, before you come to the castle 
1874 N Q , 5th ser , 1 454, ‘ As 
clean as a clock ” — A common phrase 
in Yorkshire, refemng to the shining 
and cJean-looking black beetles (al«aj^ 
called clocks m the North) which are to 
be found under every piece of cow-dung 
which has been dropped a few hours 
Clean as a new pm See New pm 
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Clean as a penny. i68i : W. Robert- 
son, Phrased. Generalis, 338. 1720 : 
Gay, Poems, ii. 279 (Underhill), Clean 
as a penny drest. 1828 : Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 40, I've lost my knife as clean 
as a penny. 1834: Baker, Northants 
Gloss., s.v. “ Penny," " Clean as a 
penny ” is a common simile for any one 
that is neatly and cleanly dressed. 

Clean as a whistle. 1828 : Carr, 
Craven Dialect, ii. 256, " As clean as a 
whistle,” a proverbial simile), signif}nng 
completely, entirely. 1851: Planche, 
Extravag., iv. 164 (1879), Or else his 
head cut off, clean as a whistle. 1925 : 
Observer, 14 June, p. ii, col. 3, " Hay 
Fever ” [a play] is as clean as a whistle 
— ^if this matters to anybody. 

Clean (or white) as nip. 1838 : 
Holloway, Provincialisms, 116, Nepeta 
cataria, the herb cat-mint, which is 
covered TOth a white down ; hence the 
saydng " as white as nep.” 1890 : 
P. H. Emerson, Wild Life, 96, Where 
that have been on the skin that turn 
as white as nip. 1899 ; Dickinson, 
Cumberland Gloss., 378, Clean as a nip. 
— Smart, very tidy; free from dirt. 
1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, ii. 
Cf. Nice as nip. 

Clean-fingered huswife, and an idle, 
folk say, A. 1546 : Hej^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. X. 

Clean hands want no rvashball. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. nil. 

Clean heels, light meals. This " refers 
to the superiont)' of clay land over sand 
land for jaelduig milk.” 1886 ; R. 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 447 (E.D.S.). 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 38. 

Clean linen only that makes the feast, 
'Tis not. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5093. 

Clean man when dirty- washed, I’m a. 
1917: Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 99, 
Oi’m a clane mon when dirty-weshed. = 
Straightforward man even though I may 
be dirty. 

Clean pair of heels. Sec Show. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 1605 : 
Bacon, Adv. of Learning, bk. ii.. Clean- 
ness of body was ever deemed to pro- 
ceed from a due reverence to God. 
c. 1790 ; quoted in Wesley, Sermon 93. 
“ On Dress,” Cleanliness is, indeed, next 


to igodlmess. 1861 : Dickens, Great 
Expect., ch. iv. 

Clear as a bell. 1670 : Ray, 203. 
1838 : Dickens, Twist, ch. xxiii.. Fresh, 
genuine port wane . . . clear as a beU ; 
and no sediment ! 

Clear as crystal. Before 1300 ; Cursor 
M., 1 . 376, The lift [sky] wit stemes 
[stars] grete and smaU wit water clere 
als cristale. c. 1350 : Alexander, 1 . 2541, 
It was clerir than cnstalle. c. 1430 : 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 343 (E.E.T.S ), 
Shewe out in chyldhode as ony crystall 
clere. 1584 : R. Scot, Witchcraft, 
bk. xiii. ch. vi., A stone about the 
bignesse of a bean, as clear as the 
crystall. 1605 : Sylvester, Du Barias, 
Weekjl. Day iii. 1 . 141, And, deer as 
crystall, in the glasse doth hop. 1700 ; 
J. Brome, Travels, 36. 1870 : Dickens, 
Drood, ch. xiv. 1884 : R. L. S., Letters, 
ii. 298 (Tusitala ed.). The weather I 
have — cloudless, clear as ctystal. 1909 : 
Lucas, Wand, in Paris, ch. i.. My duty 
is clear as crystal. 

Clear as the day. 1541 ; Coverdale, 
Christ. State Matrimony, sig. D8, Euy- 
dent it is and as cleare as the daye. 
1565 : Shaddock, Hatch, of Heresies, 
fo. 76, It is as clear as the daye. 1692 : 
L’;fotrange, JEsop, Life, p. 28 (3rd ed.). 
1740 : North, Examen, 190, The plot 
was as dear as noon day. 1883 : 
R. L. S., Treasure /., ch. vi., “ The 
thing is as clear as noonday,” cried the 
squire. 1922 : A. Bennett, Prohack, 
ch. XX. (iv.). She must be. It's as clear 
as day-hght 1 

Clear as the sun. c. 1579 : Haiw^ey, 
Letter-Book, 66 (Camden S.), Is it not 
cleerer then the sonne at noone dayes? 
16S0 ; in North, Lives of Norths, i. 159 
(Bohn), Wffio would make the plot as 
clear as the sun. 1709: Mandetdlle, 
Virgin Unmask'd, 133 (1724). 1749 : 
Fielding, Tom Jones, bk. xii. ch. vii. 

Clear conscience. Sre Consdence (l), 
(2), and (3). 

Clear gain that remains by honest 
gettings, ’Tis. 1659: Howell, ii. 

Clear. See also Innocent as a new- 
born babe. 

Cleave, i. He cleaves the clouds. 
1813 : Ray, 75. 


Cleckheaton 

2 They cleave together like burs 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch V 1580 Churchyard, Charge, 30 
(Collier), Ye cleave together so like 
burres 

Cleckheaton See Birstal 
Clent See quot 1894 Northall, 
Folk Phrases, 24 (E D S ), The people of 
Clent are all Hills, Waldrons, or devils 
Clerk makes the justice, The 1660 
A Brome, Poems ‘ The Leveller,” TTis 
we commons make the lords, and the 
clerk makes the justice 1691 Merry 
Drollery, 37 (Ebsworth) [as in 1660] 
1729 Defoe, Compl Gent , Pt I ch vi , 
p 239 (1890) So makeing good the 
old pro\erb that the dark makes the 
justice, while the master does just 
nothing 1732 Fuller, No 3024, It is 
the Justices clerk that makes the 
Justice 

Cleveland in the clay, Bring in two 
soles and carry one away 1670 Ray, 
257 1790 Grose Prov Gloss , s \ 

“Yorkshire*’ 1878 Folk-Lore Record, 
1 168 

Cleveland See Rosebery-Topping 

Client twixt hts attorney and coun* 
sellor IS like a goose twixt two foxes, A 
1659 Howell, II (9) 

Climb I He that never climbed 
never fell 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XU e 1594 Bacon, Promus, 
No 484 1762 Smollett, Sir L Greaves, 
ch X , Crabshaw replied ‘ who 
never climbed, never fell ” 

2 Who climbs high his fall ts great 
c 1430 Lydgate, Minor Poems, 120 
(Percy S ), Who cl)Tnbythe hyest most 
dredfuUe is his falle c 1460 Wisdom, 
sc lu , in Macro Plays, 50 (EETS), 
Whoclymythye hys fall gret ys 1513 
Bradshaw, St Werbtirge, 40 (EETS), 
Who clymbed to hje often hath a fall 
c 1580 Spelman, Dialogue, 96 (Roxb 
Cl ), The ould sajnge (the lugher thou 
clymeste, and thy foote slyppe, the 
greater is thy fall) 1631 Mabbe, 
Celestina, 221 (TT), It is an anaent 
proverbe That the higher a man 
climbes, the greater is his fall 1884 
Gilbert, Princess Ida, II , Pray you 
bear in mind Who highest soar fall 
farthest 
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Cloak I A cloak for the ram = An 
cxp^ient for every turn of fortune 
Before 1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 
1 6i8, \e, for your wyt is cloked for 
the rayne 1548 Hall, Chron , 701 
(1809), Whatsoeuer was saied by the 
Recorder in his excuse w'as taken as 
a dole for the ram. and a dissimula* 
cion or a mocke 1601 Mundaj , etc , 
Death of Robert, E of Hunt , III 1 , 
Bruce, I tell you plain, Is no sound 
doak to keep John from the rain 
1633 Rowley, Match at Midnight, III 
Cf Hypocrisy 

2 Don t have thy cloak to make when 
it b^ins to ram 1639 Clarke, 267, 
Hee that provides not a cloak before 
the raine, may chance to be wet to his 
coste 1732 Fuller, No 1808 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 4 (Percy S ) 

3 He hath a cloak for hts knavery 
1678 Ray 235 

4 \ou may as soon make a cloak for 
the moon 1732 Fuller, No 6158 

Clock goes as it pleases the derk, The 
1O78 Ray, 114 1732 Fuller, No 4451 

Clocks of London See London (6) 

Clogs to clogs ts only three genera* 
tions, From, or, There’s nobbut three 
generations between clog and clog 
1871 N (S- 0 , 4th ser , vii 472, 
A Lancashire proverb, implying 
that, however nch a poor man maj 
eventually become, his great-grandson 
will certainly fall back to poverty and 
clogs 1875 Smiles, Thrift, 292, Hence 
the Lancashire proverb, “ Twice dogs, 
once boots” 192^ Clogs to Clogs 
[title of play produced at Everyman 
Theatre, London, 10 Nov] 

Close as oak See Oak (2) 

Close as wax s.’j'jz Cumberland, 
Fash Lover, III 11 , You mun be as 
dose as wax, d’ye see 1828 m 
Brasenose Ale, 24 (1878), Sleep seals 
my eyes as dose as wax 1891 Doyle. 
While Company, ch xx , “ Good lad ! 
whispered Ford " Stick to it close 
as wax • " 

Close IS my shirt See Near 

Close mouth catches no flies, A 
1605 Camden, Remains, 316 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 71 1745 Agreeable Com- 

panion, 51 
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Close mouth makes a wise head, A. 
1703 : Ward, Writings, ii. 112. 

Close pasture where he can’t nibble, 

It must be a. 1887 : N. & Q., 7th ser., 
iii. 514, . . . This is a common sa}dng 
in the Jlidlands, and is probably well 
known through the country. 

Cloth. I. See quot. 1570 : Googe, 
tr. Popish Kingdome, 41 {1880), Accord- 
ing to the proverbe thus, the cloth must 
still be shome. Least it should hap to 
be consumde wth mothes, and all to 
tome. 

2. See quot. 1825 : Scott, Betrothed, 
ch. X., You know the good old saw, — 
"Cloth must we v/ear. Eat beef and : 
drink beer. Though the dead go to 
bier.” 

Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peace. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pnidentum. 

Clothe thee warm, eat little, drink 
enough, and thou shall live. 157^ - 
Florio, First Fruites, fo 34, Cloathe 
warme, eate little, drink wel, so shall 
thou Ijme. 1629 : Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 129. c 

Clothes. He is making clothes for 
fishes. 1813 ; Ray, 75. 

Clothmarket, In the=In bed. 1678 : 
Ray, 235. 1738 ; Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. 

Cloud and Clouds, i. A round-topped 
cloud, with flattened base. Carries rainfall 
in its face. 1893: Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 96. 

2. After clouds (or black clouds), clear 

weather. c. 1400: Beryn, 1 . 3955 i 

(E.E.T.S.), ffor “ aftir mysty cloudis j 
there comyth a cler sonne.” 154 ^ • 1 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., 1 
After cloudes blacke, we shall haue 
weather cleere. 1685 - Sleriton, 5 ' ork- 
shire Ale, 72, After fowl weather 
foUowes a fair day. 1762 ; Smollett, 
Sir L. Greaves, ch. x., Crabshaw replied 
"... after clouds comes clear wea- 
ther.”' 1893; Inwards, TFra//;rr Lore, 88. 

3. At sunset with a cloud so black, A 
westerly wind you shall not lack. Ibid., 
86 . , , 

4. Clouds that the sun builds up, 
darken him. 1732 • Fuller, Ko. 1115. 

1S93 : Inwards, 85. 

5. He that prycth into every cloud. 


may be struck with a thunderbolt. 1639 : 
Clarke, 31. 1670 : Rav, 134. 1732 : 
FuUer, No. 2255. 

6. Hen’s scarts [scratchings] and filly 
tails Make lofty ships carry low sails; 
also. If clouds look as if scratched by a 
hen. Get ready to reef your topsails then 
Nautical. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 92. 

7. If clouds be bright, ’Twill clear 
to-night; If clouds be dark, 'Twill rain—- 
do you hark? Ibid., 88. 

8. North and south, the sign of 
drought ; East and west, the sign of blast. 
Ibid., 93 

9. Red clouds in the east, rain the next 
day. Ibid., 88. 

10. The higher the clouds, the finer the 
weather. Ibid., 85. 

11. Trace tn the sky the painter's 
brush. Then winds around you soon will 
rush. Ibid., 92. 

12. When clouds appear like rocks and 
towers. The earth’s refreshed by frequent 
showers. 1831, Hone, Year-Book, 300. 
1893 : Inwards, 96. 

13. When mountains and cliffs in the 
clouds appear. Some sudden and violent 
showers are near. 1893 : Inwards, 96. 

14. When the clouds are upon (or go 
up) the hills, they’ll come down by the 
mills. 1678 : Ray, 49. 1S46 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 19 (Percy S.). 1893 : 
Inwards, 99, [as in 1846 plus) When it 
gangs up i’ fops [small clouds on hills]. 
It’ll fa’ down i’ drops. . . . North 
Country'. WTien the clouds go up the 
hill. They’ll send down water to turn 
a mill. Hants. 

15. When the clouds of the morn to 
the west fly away. You may conclude on 
a settled, fair day. 1893 : Inwards, 86. 

See also Curdly ; Flea (2) ; Mackerel ; 
Moon (16) ; and Woolly fleeces. 

Cloudy mornings turn to clear even- 
ings. 1546 : Hejuvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. ix.. Cloudy momynges tume to 
cleere after noones. i68r : tT. Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, 341. 1732 ^ 
Fuller, No. 1116, . . . may turn . . . 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S.). 

Clout is better than a hole out, A. 
Com. 1895 : Jos. Thomas, Randtgal 
Rhymes, 59. 



Clover 

Clover, To be m 1813 Ray, 57 
Clown Secquots 1586 Pettie tr 
Guazzo’s Ctvil Corners , fo 171, You 
know ^\ell the prouerbe — Claw a clown 
he wll thee scratch. Scratch a clo>vn 
he %vill thee claw 1623 Wodroephe 
Spared Homes, 520. Anoynt a clowne, 
and hee will gnp you, gnp a clowne 
and hee wiU ano}Tit you 1659 
Howell Proverbs Fr -Eng , 9, Anoint 
a clown and he will prick >ou 

Clowns are best m their own company, 
but gentlemen are best everywhere 
1732 Fuller, No 1117 
Clowns kill [each] other, and gentles 
cleave together 1623 Wodroephe, 
Spared Hotires, 520 

Clubs are trumps Glos 1639 
Berkeley MSS , ui 29 {1885), Beware, 
Clubs are trumps or clubs wiU prove 
trumps 

Clude To escape Clude and be 
drowned tn Conway Two Welsh nvers 
1662 Fuller, Worthies 111 527 (1840) 
1790 Grose Prov Closs s v " Caer- 
narvonshire 

Clunton and Clunbury, Clungunford 
and Clun, are the (see quots) 
1883 Bume Shropsh Folk-Lore, 583, 
drunkenest {or dirtiest or quietest) 
places under the sun 1896 Housman, 
Shropsh Lad, 1 , quietest places 
under the sun 

Coaches won’t run over him, The=s 
He 13 m gaol 1813 Ray, 186 
Coal-pit cale =;First come, first served 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 38 
Coals to Newcastle, To send [In 
silvam non ligna feras insanius ac si 
Magnas Grjecorum malis implere cafer- 
vas — Horace, Sat , I x 34-5 ] 1583 
MelviCe, Autobiog , 1 163 (Wodrow S ), 
Salt to Djsart, or coUes to Newcastle! 
1650 FuUer, Ptsgah Sight, 128, So far 
from being needless pains it may bring 
considerable profit to carry Char-coals 
to New-castle 1682 in Thoresby Cor- 
resp ,i 16 (1832), To send you our news 
from England, were to carry coals to 
Newcastle 1709 Labour tn Vain, or. 
Coals to Newcastle [title of sermon 
advertised m Daily Courant, 6 Oct, 
1709] 1874 R L S , Letters, 1 134 

(Tusitala ed ), It seems rather like 
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sending coals to Newcastle to wmte a 
lecture to a subsidised professor 1920 
Galsworthy, Tatterdemalion, 9 How- 
ever much she earned coals to New- 
castle, or tobacco pouches to those who 
did not smoke Cf Owl {9) 

Coals See Over the coals 
Coarse See Rough as gorse 
Coats change with countries 1640 
Howell, 17 

Cob=sMud See quot 1869 Haz- 
litt 142, Give cob a hat and pair of 
shoes, and he 11 last for ever S Devon 
Provide a stone foundation and a slate 
coping for a cob [mud] waM —Shellv 
Cobble They that cobble and clout 
shall have work when others go without 
1670 Ray 72 1732 Fuller No 6454 

Cobbler 1 Cobbler’s law, he that 
takes money must pay the shot 1678 
Ray, 90 

2 Cobbler s Monday 1S25 Brockett, 
Gloss N Country Words, 44 Cobbler's- 
Monday, every Monday throughout 
the jear is a regular holidi^ among 
the gentlj craft *’ 1862 Dtaleci of 
Leeds. 270, A day to do nothing in 

3 Cobblers and linkers are the best ale- 

drinkers 1659 Howell, 17 1670 

Hay, 5 1732 Fuller. No 6229 1886 

Bickerdyke, Cunos of Ale and Beer, 
172, Cobblers and tinkers are jour true 
ale dnnkers 1909 Hackwood, Inns, 
Ales, etc , g8 [as in 1886] 

4 Let not the cobbler go beyond his 
last [Denuntiantem ne supra crepidam 
sutor judicaret — Phny Nat Hist , 
XXXV 85] 1539 Taverner. Proverbs, 
fo 17, Let not the shoemaker go bej ond 
hjsshoe 1613 Wiiha, Abuses Stnpt, 
etc , To Reader, You will be counted but 
saucy cobblers to goe faej ond your lasts 
1692 L'Estrange, /Esop, 205 (3rd ed ) 
1754 No 55, Extinguished him 

at once with the famous proverb in use 
at this day, " The shoemaker must not 
go beyond his last " 

5 The cobbler deals with all [awlj A 
verbal quibble 1639 Clarke, 32 

6 T^ richer the cobbler the blacker hts 
thumb 1710 Brit Apollo, vol 111 , 
No III, col 6 

7 Without all [awl] the cobbler s 
nobody 1639 Clarke. 71 
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Cobwebs. Where cobwebs are plenty, 
kisses are scarce. 1864 : “ Cornish Pro- 
verbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd sen, 6. 1906 : 
Cornish N. & Q., 266. 

Cock. I. A cock and bull tale. 1608 : 
Day, Law Trickes, IV. ii., VTiat a tale 
of a cock and a bull he tolde my father, 
c. 1625 : B. & F., Chances, II. iv.. Thou 
talk’s! of cocks and bulls. 1702 : T. 
Brown, in Works, ii. 94 (1760), Things 
which some call a cock and a buU, and 
others the product of a lively imagina- 
tion. 1762 ; Hall-Stevenson, Crazy 
Tales, 16, My Cousin’s Tale of a Cock 
and a Bull [title]. 1823; Byron, Don 
Juan, can. vi. st. 80. 1858 : O. W. 
Hohnes, Autocrat, v. 

2. A good cock may come out of a bad 
bag. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 
590, There’ll come a good cock out of 
a ragged bag. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 3. 

3. Better be a cock for a day, than a hen 
for a year. 1659 • Howell, 13. 

4. Every cock is brave on his own 
dunghill. [Galium in suo sterquilinio 
plurimum posse. — Seneca, Apocol., 7.] 
Before 1225 ; Ancren R., 140, Ase me 
sei’S "pet coc is kene on his owune 
mi.xenne.” 1546; Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi. [wth ” proude ” for 
" brave ”]. 1580 ; Spenser, Shep. Cal., 
Sept., 1 . 47, As cocke on his dunghill 
crowing cranck. 1692 ; Congreve, Old 
Bachelor, II. ii.. For every cock wall 
fight upon his ovm dunghill. 1869: 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xiii.. 
Ever}’ cock may crow on his orw 
dunghill. 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 2, A cock fights best on his own 
bouk. 

5. If the cock goes crowing to bed. He’s 

sure to rise with a watery head. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 18 (Percy S.). 1893 ; 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 133. 1920 ; 

N. & Q.. I2th ser., vii. 67, If the cock 
crows when he goes to bed. He gets up 
in the mom with a wet head [heard in 
Wanwekshire mtliin the last ten years]. 

6. If the cock moult before the hen, Wc 
shall have weather thick and thin But if 
the hen moult before the cock, II' c shall 
have weather hard as a block. 1670: 
Ray, 43. c. 1685 ; Aubrey, Nat. Hist. 


Wilts, 16 {1847), VTien the hen doth 
moult before the cock. The wnter will 
be as hard as a rock ; But if the cock 
moults before the hen. The winter 
will not wett your shoes seame. 1825 
Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 669. 1893 • 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 133. 

7. It IS a very ill cock that will not 
crow before he be old. 1580 : Lyly, 
Euphites, 366 (Arber). 

8 . The cock croivs but the hen goes. 
1659 : Howell, 19. 1670 : Ray, 5. 

9 The cock does crow, To let us know, 
If we be wise, 'Tis time to rise 1S46; 
Denham, Proverbs, 19 (Percy S.). 

10. There is ehance in the cock’s spur. 
1678 : Ray, in. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4890. 

11. To leap like a cock at a blackberry. 
1670 : Ray, 209. . . . Spoken of one 
that endeavours, but can do no harm. 

Cock’s stride. Sec Christmas (12) ; 
and New Year (2). 

Cock on hoop, To set=To be prodigal. 
Origin unknov’n — see discussion, s v., in 
Oxford English Diet. 1519 : Horman, 
Vulgaria, fo. 301, He setteth al thyngs 
at cocke in the hope. 1540 : Palsgrave, 
Acolastus, sig. G3, Let us sette the 
cocke on the hope, and make good 
chere. c. 1568 : Wager, Longer thou 
tivest, sig. B2, Make mery, daunce and 
sing. Set cocke a whope, and play care 
away. 1606 : T. HeJ’^vood, If you 
know not me, Pt. II., These Imaues 
Sit cock-a-hope, but Hobson pays for 
all. 1730 ; Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v.. 
Cock on hoop [i.e. the cock or spiggot 
being laid upon the hoop, and the barrel 
of ale stunn’d, i.e. drank out without 
intermission] at the height of mirth 
and joUity. 

Cock the little finger, To. Said of 
one given to drinking. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 131. 

Cockatrice in the shell, Kill the. 
1659; HoweU, 17 [" Crush ” for ” KiU ”]. 
i66g ; N. Smith, Quakers Spirit. Court, 
15, I tliought it was best to kill the 
cockatrice in the egg. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3124 [" egg ” for " shell ”]. 

Cocking, Sussex. See quot. 1S70: 
Lower, Hist. Sussex, i. 119, When 
Foxes bre\\ings [mist among trees] go 
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to Cocking Foxes brewings come back, 
dropping 

Cockles of the heart 1685 S 
Wesley, Maggots, 126, It temftes the 
cocales of my heart 1690 Reason of 
Mr Bays changing htsReltgion, "Pi II, 
p 33. Now >ou rejoyce the cockles of 
my heart 1792 Scott, in Lockhart’s 
Life, 1 191, Which would havedehghted 
the very cockles of jour heart 1858 
DariMn, in Life, etc , 11 112 (1888) (O ) 

I have just had the innermost cockles 
of my heart rejoiced by a letter from 
Lyell 

Cockloft IS unfurnished, His = Brain- 
less 1646 Fuller Androntcus, § vi 
par 18, Often the cockloft is empty in 
those whom Nature hath built many 
stones high 1678 Ray, 235 
Codnor's Pond See quot 1884 
Folk-Lore Journal 11 279 When Cod- 
nor’s Pond runs dry. The Lords may 
saj good-bje Derbj 
Coggeshall, Essex i A Coggeshall 
job 1880 A & Q , 6th ser , 11 307, 
This name is generally shortened into 
Coxall It 13 the Essex phrase for 
any blundering or awkward contrivance 
1913 E M Wnght, Rustic Speech etc , 
182 1920 Essex Dialed Diet , 

8, A " Coxall job^'^means a foolish act 
2 Jeering Coxhall 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 1 498 (1840) 179a Grose, 

Prov Gloss , s V Essex,” jeenng 
Cogshall 

See also Braintree 

Com Where com is not common, 
commons must be scant 1546 Hey- 
wood Proverbs, Pt II ch 1 1633 

Draxe, i 1670 Ray, 74 

Col^ester, The Weavers’ Beef of= 
Sprats 1662 Fuller Worthies, i 498 
(1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 

” ^sex ” 1865 W ^Vhlte E^em 
England, i 145 She had never heard 
sprats described as “ weavers beef,” 
as they are (or were) at Colchester 1866 
J G Nall, Great Yarmouth, etc , 683 
Cold as a clock 1579 Lyly, Eupkues, 
106 (Arber), Though Cuno bee as hot as 
a toast, jet Euphues is as colde as [a] 
clocke 1583 Jlelbancke, Philohnus, 
sig H3 1592 T Lodge, Euphues 
Shadow, sig 62 As coole as a clock 


Cold as a cucumber See Cool (2) 
Cold as a key 1501 Douglas, Pal 
Honor, Pt I st 6r , With quaikand 
voce and hart cald as a key 1587 
Turbervile, Triig Tales, etc 276(1837), 
As colde as any kaj e 1702 Farquhar, 
Inconstant, IV 111 , Till they be as cold 
as a key 

Cold as a stone c 1300 Brunne, tr 
Langtoft s Chron , 56 (Heame), He felle 
dede doun colde as ony stone 1506 
A Barclaj , Ciisf of Labour, s\g A6, My 
herte was colde as onj stone 1697 
Dilke, City Lady, III 111 , In the morn- 
ing he may find him self as cold as 
a stone i88g R L S , Ballantrae, 
ch XI 

Cold as charity 1640 Shirley, St 
Pat for Ireland, III 1 , Would I were a 
whale in the frozen sea ' chanty is not 
cold enough to relieve me 1675 Poor 
Robin Alman , Nov , Weather cold as 
chanty 1909 De Morgan, Never can 
happen again, ch Im 

Cold as clay 1468 Coventry Myst , 
227 (Sh S ), My hert is colde as clay 
e 16^ m Roxb Ballads, ui 480 (B S ), 
Will find the world as cold as clay 
i68i Rjcaut,tr Gracian’s CnhcA, 228, 
His hands were as cold as clay 1894 
W Raymond, Love and Quiet Life, 168, 
But the old man was as cold as clay 
Cold as ice I552 Huloet, Abced , 
sig Fi, Colde as yse 1672 Walker, 
Parcem , 23 1845 Jerrold, Mrs 

Caudle, \ , As cold, too, as any ice 
1889 J Nicholson Folk Speech E 
Yorks, 17. As cawd as ice 1923 G 
Sturt (Bourne), Wheelwright's Shop, 13, 
Feehng my feet cold as ice < 

Cold as mutton Said of weather 
Glos 1911 Folk-Lore, xxii 239 
Cold broth hot again, that loved I 
never , Old love renew’d again, that loved 
I ever 1732 Fuller, No 6429 
Cold of complexion good of condition 
1678 Ray, 116 1732 Fuller, No 1119 
Cold pudding settles love 1685 S 
Wesley, Maggots 41, Settle the wit, as 
pudding settles love 1709 Ward, 
Works, IV verse 30 Pudding cold. Is 
said you know m proverb old, To 
settle love 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
vers , Dial II , Cold pudden will settle 
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5'our love. 184S : Albert Smith, Chris. 
Tadpole, ch. lx.. The cold plum pudding, 
too, was a wonder . . . when Tom 
Baker said that . . . there was enough 
of it to settle everybody’s love . . . 
they laughed. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, no. Take a little cold pudding 
to settle 5’our love. 

Cold weather and crafty knaves come 
out of the North. 1659 ; Howell, 10 (8). 
1670 : Ray, 19 [omitting “ crafty ”]. 
Cf. Three great evils. 

Coldest flint there is hot fire, In the. 
1598 ; Meres, Palladis, fo. 321. 1647 : 
A. Brewer, Comirie Girle, sig. C2, The 
coldest flint has fire, I see. 1670 : Ray, 
72. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2822. 

Cole under candlestick, To play. 
Nares says, s.v. “ Coal,” that Coal- 
under-candlestick was a Christmas 
game mentioned in the Declaraiion of 
Popish Impostures (1603) ; but the 
quotations below suggest the sense of — 
to be secretly deceitful. 1546: Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x.. Coll vnder 
canstyk, she can plaie on bothe handis. 
1559 : Becon, Display of Popish Mass, 
in Prayers, etc., 260 (P.S.), Therefore 
can 3^6 not pla3’' cole under candlestick 
cleanly. 1659 • Howell, 4 [as in 1546, 
M'ith " he ” for “ she ” and ‘‘ vdth ” 
for " on 

Coleford. I've been to Coleford — got 
both eyes open ! Mon. 1905 ; Folk- 
Lore, xvi. 67. 

Cole-prophet, To play. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ix.. Ye plaie 
coleprophet (quoth I), who takth in 
hande To knowe his answere before he 
do his erraunde. 1560 ; Awdele3'-, Vaca- 
bondes, 15 (E.E.T.S.), Cole Prophet is 
he, that when his maister sendeth him 
on his errand, he ^v3d tel his answer 
therof to his maister or he depart 
from 113™. 15S4 : R. Scot, Witchcraft, 
bk. ix. ch. iii.. To pla3’’ the cold prophet, 
is to recount it good or bad luck, when 
salt or wine falleth on the table, or is 
.shed, etc. 

Coleshill. Sec Sutton. 

Colewort twice sodden =Crambe bis 
cocta. 1580 : L3’ly, Euphues, 391 
{.-\rber). Who left out nothing that 
before I put in, which I must omitte. 


least I set before you, colewortes twice 
sodden. 1611 : Cor5fat, Coryats Crambe, 
or his Colwort iwise sodden, etc. [title] 
1647 ; Stapylton, Juvenal, 126, The 
same verses i’ fh’ same tune instills, 
Poore school-masters this tudee boil’d 
lettuce kills. 

Collier, i. As freely as the collier that 
called my Lord Mayor knave, when he 
got on Bristow causey [causewa3f]. 
1869 : Hazlitt, 63. 

2. If you wrestle with a collier, you 
will get a blotch. 1618 : Harington, 
Epigrams, bk. ii. No. 36, The proverb 
sa3's, Mho fights udth durty foes. Must 
needs be so3d'd, admit they uin or lose. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2802. 

3. Like a collier’s sack; bad without 
hut worse within. Ibid., No. 3221. 

Collins’ cow, Troubled in mind like. 
1906 : Cornish N & Q., 263. 

Colly Weston. See quots. 1587 : 
Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., Pt. I. 16S 
(Fumivall), The Morisco gowns, the 
Barbarian sleeues, the mandUion wome 
to Collie weston ward. 1841 : Harts- 
home, Salopia Ant , 366, Coil5' Weston 
. . . implies an3'thing away, or on one 
side. 1854 ; Baker, Northants Gloss., 
s.v., Mhen an3' thing goes WTong, it is 
said, " It is all along o’ Colly Mhston.” 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 82, 
It’s aw along o’ Colly Wes (t) on. 
Cf. Cotton’s neck. 

Coloquintida for Herb-John, You give 
me. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5905. 

Coloquintida spoils all the broth, A 
little. 1630 : T. Adams, Works, 711. 

Color upon color is false heraldry. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs, "To Philo- 
logers ” 173S : Svift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. II., [burlesque version] I have heard 
that goose upon goose is false heraldr3’. 

Colt. I. A colt you may break, but an 
old horse you never can. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 45. 

2. Cut the colt, he's sure to draw — 

" not being so cunning as the ' old 
stagers.’ ” 18S3 ; Bume, Shropsh. 

Folk-Lore, 589. 

3. To have a colt's tooth, c. 1386: 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1 . 34, And 3’et ik 
have alwc}' a coltes tooth. 15SS ; 
Greene, Perimedes, in Works, \ii. 9^ 
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(Grosart), Hee bath beene a wag. but 
nowe age hath plucVt out all his colies 
teeth c 1620 B & F , Elder Brdher, 
II 111 If he should love her now. As 
he hath a colt’s tooth jet 1^4 

Head and ku-kman, Eng Eogxie, ui 7, 
I myself have been good in my time 
and still have a colt's tooth in my head 
1770 Colman, Portrait, Pt 11 , m 
Dram Works, iv 215 (1777). Tho' not 
in the bloom of my youth Yet still 
I have left a colt s tooth 1841 J T 
Hewlett Parish Clerk, i 81 (0 ) They 
not shedding their colt’s teeth yet 

4 When you ride a young colt seeyour 
saddle be well gtrt 1659 Howell. 6 

1670 Ray 5 1736 Bailey, Diet , 

s v Colt ' 

See also Horse (21) Ragged as a colt , 
and Ragged colt 

Comb one’s head with a stool, To 
1594 Shakespeare Tam of Shrew, I 1 
Doubt not her care should be To comb 
your noddle vMth a three-legg’d stool 

1671 Westm Drollery, 38 (Ebsworth), 
She flew m my face, and call d me fool. 
And comb'd my head nith a three- 
legg’d stool 1785 Grose Class Did 
of Vulgar Tongue, sv " Comb,” She 
combed his head with a joint stool, 
she threw a stool at him 1886 
Elworthy, IWsl Som Word-Book, 150 
(EDS), It IS very usual now to 
say of a termagant wife who beats 
her husband she will comb out his 
head with a three-legged stool 1901 
F E Taylor Lancs Sayings, 17, Hoo'U 
comb thi yed wi a three-leg’t stoo' 

Come I As good comes behind as 
goes before 1683 Menton, Yorkshire 
Me, 83-7 (1697) 

2 Come and welcome, go by and no 

quarrel 1670 Ray 169 1738 Swift, 

Polite Comers , Dial II , Faith, colonel, 
come and welcome and stay away, and 
heartily welcome 

3 Come, but come stooping, 1 e well 
loaded 1813 Ray, 93 

4 Come day. go day 1633 Draxt 
98 Come day, goe day, the day is long 
enough 1854 Baker Northants Gloss , 
sv Day,” “ Come day, go day ” An 
expression applied to an improvident 
person ' It's come day go day. 


with him” 1876 Robinson, Whitby 
Gloss , s V (EDS) 1893 J Sabs- 
bury, S E Worcs • Gloss , 77 (EDS), 
It IS said of a careless person, ‘ It's 
all Come day, go day, God send Sun- 
day with him ' (or " her ”) 1921 

^ , I2th ser , viii 36, A Leicester- 
shire woman w ould often speak of 

an idle shiftless person as ' a poor 
come day go day, God send Sunday 
creature ” 

5 Come dog, come devil 1600 
Weakest to the Wall 1 400 (Malone S ), 
Come dogge, come diuell he that scapes 
best Let him take all 

6 Come every one heave a pound 
Somerset 1678 Ray, 355 

7 Come m if you re fat 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I \Vho’s 
there > come in, if you be fat 

8 Come Sunday, come se mghlsa 
Next Sunday but one 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs 38 

9 Come what come would 1546 
Heywood Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 
1606 Shakespeare, Macbeth, I 111 . 
Come what come may, Time and the 
hour runs through the roughest day 
1639 Clarke, 122, Come what come 
may 

10 Come wind come weather c 1630 
in Pepysian Garland, 368 (Rollins, 
1922), \Ve needs must dnnke come 
wind come wether 

11 Cometh last to the fot See Last 
to the pot 

12 He that comes after, sees with 
more ^es than his own 1732 Fuller, 
No 2^7 

13 He that comes e^ery da^shall have 
a cockney and he that comes but now and 
then skw have a fat hen 1546 Hey- 
wood, Preaerhs, Pt I ch xi 1633 
Draxe, 84 

14 He that comelh last maketh all 

fast 1562 Hcyivood Three Hund 
EPtgr.Uo 202 1611 Cotgrave, sv 

" Porte " The last commer latches the 
door, maketh all sure 1670 Ray, 112 
1732 Fuller, No 6308 Cf Last makes 
fast 

15 He who comes uncalled sits un- 
served 1597 A Montgomery, Poems, 
42 (1831), Quha cum uncallt, unservd 
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Comfortable 

suld sit. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1123, Come 
uncall’d ; sit unserv’d. 

16. If they come, they eome not; and 
if they come not, they come. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 543 (1840). 1790: 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Northumber- 
land.” 1846-59 ; Denham Tracts, i. 
243 (F.L.S.). 

17. If thou wilt come with me, bring 

with thee. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
fo. 33, If thou wilt go with me bryng 
\vith thee. 1629: Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 115. 1732 ; Fuller, 

No. 6286, Bring something, lass, along 
mth thee, If thou intend to live 
^vith me. 

18. It comes by kind, it costs nothutg. 
1605 ; Camden, Remains, 325 {1870), 
It cometh by kind [nature], it cost 
them nothing. 1670 : Ray, 182. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 5484, What cometh by kind, 
costeth nothing. 

19. To come bluely off. 1678; Ray, 
230. 

20. To come to fetch fire. c. 1380 : 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk. v. 1 . 484, Be we 
comen hider To fecche fyr, and rennen 
hoom ayeyn? 1670: Ray, 175. 1738: 
Svnft, Polite Convers., Dial. I., Where 
are you going so soon? I hope you did 
not come to fetch fire. 

21. Who cometh late lodgeth ill. 1578 : 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 5. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 2381, He who cometh in 
late, has an ill lodging. 

Comfortable as matrimony, As. A 
Gvo-edged saying. 1736 : Baile3% Did., 
s.v. “ Comfortable.” 

Comforter’s head never aches, The. 
1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudcntum. 1670 ; 
Raj% 5. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4454. 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before. 1S02 : Campbell, Lochicl’s 
Warning ( 0 .). 

Command of custom is great, The. 
1640: Herbert, fac. Prudcntum. 

Command, verb. i. Command your 
man, and do it yourself. 1666: Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 60 [flus “As the 
English say”]. 1692: L’Estrange, 
JEsop, 53 {3rd cd.). Which is all but 
according to the old sawng, Command 
your man and do’t yourself. 1732 • 
Fuller, No. 1124. 


2. Command your wealth, else that will 
command you. 1732 ; Fuller, No, 1125 

3. He commands enough that obeys a 
wise man. 1640 : Herbert, fac. Pru- 
dentum. 1670 : RaJ^ 5. 1732 • Fuller, 
No. 1827. 

4. He that commandeth well shall be 

obeyed well, : Fuller, No. 2068 

Commend, i. Commend not your 
wife, wine, nor house. Ibid., No. 1126. 

2. Commend or amend, c. 1449 : R- 
Pecock, Repressor, Pt. I. ch. ix. p. 48 
(Rolls Ser.), And bi the oolde vdjs 
prouerbe, A man schulde blame or 
commende as he fyndeth. 1868 : W. C. 
Hazlitt, in N. & Q., 4th ser., i. 201, 
Mr. Comey ought to bear in mind the 
old maxim, “ Commend or amend.” 

3. Ti 7 :o commends himself. See 
Neighbour (2). 

Commit. He that commits a fault 
thinks every one speaks of ii. 1640 ; 
Herbert, Jac. Priidentum. 

Common, adj. i. A common servant 
is no man’s servant. 1629 ; Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov. 85. 

2. Common as a barber’s chair. See 
Barber (3). 

3. Common as a cart-way. 1362 : 
Langland, Plowman, A, iii._ 127, [She 
is] as comu5m ais the cart-wei to knaues 
and to aUe. 1493 ; Dives and Pauper, 
fo. I (1536), Other wckednesses ben 
as common as the carte way. 1566 : 
Drant, Horace : Sat , sig. D6, As 
common as the carts way. 167S : 
Ray, 90, As common as the highway 

4. Common as Coleman-hcdgc. 1639 : 
Clarke, 191. 1670 : Ray, 202. 

5. Common as Get out. Com. 1S69 : 
Hazlitt, 60. 

6 . Common as Ratcliff Highway 
1667 : L’Estrange, Quev^o’s Visions, 
80 (1904). 

7. Common fame is a common liar. 
1606 : B. Rich, Faultcs, fo 46, But 
Report is a Her. 1710 : Ward, Nuptial 
Dialogues, i. 214, Since common Fame 
is but a common lyar. 1S21 : Scott, 
Pirate, cli. xxxix.. But common fame, 
Magnus considered, was a common liar. 
Cf. Blister. 

S. Common fame is seldom to blame. 
1597; H. Lok, Poems, 299 (Grosart), 



Confess 


Companion no 


Though prouerbe truely say, by fame’s 
affect, God’s ludgement lightly doth a 
truth detect 1694 D’Urfey, Qmxde, 
Pt 11 Act I sc 1 1732 Fuller, 

No 6120, Common fame Is mostly 
to blame [another opinion '] 1853 

Trench, Proverbs, 13 (1905), Common 
fame is seldom to blame is the 
baser proverb 

9 Keep the common road, and thou'rt 
safe 1732 Fuller. No 3118 

10 The co»i»io» people look at the 
steeple 1639 Clarke, 148 

11 To be common Jack 1546 Hey- 
uood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xt , I haue 
bene common lacke to all that hole 
flocke 1611 Davies (of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 45, in Works, 11 (Grosart), 
Some lackes are common to all that 
iviU play 

Companion i A man knows hts 
companion in a long journev and a Utile 
tnn 1732 Fuller No 284 

2 He IS an ill companion that has a 
good memory 1683 White Kennett, 
tr Erasmus Pratse of Folly, 167 (8th 
ed). It IS an old proverb, I hale a 
pot-companton with a good memory 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 78 

3 It ts good to have companions in 

misery c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, 
bk 1 1 708, Men seyn, ' to wrccchc is 
consolacioun To have an-other felavve 
m his peyne ” c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Amantis bk 11 1 261 1579 Ljly, 

Euphties, g6 (Arber), In miserj Euphues 
it is great comfort to haue a companion 
1681 W Robertson, Phraseol Gener- 
alts, 348, 'Tis a comfort to have 
companions in miser}' J709 Cent- 
hvre. Busy Body, III v , 'Tis some 
comfort to have a companion m our 
sufferings 1850 Planche, Exlravag , 
IV 72 (1879), Well, really, when ones 
heart is breaking with vexation, To see 
one's fnend m the same distress, is a 
vvond’rous consolation * 

Company i Company makes cuck- 
olds 1639 Clarke, I52 1678 Ray, 
116 1732 Fuller, No 1132 

2 Company's good if you are going 
to be hanged 1864 Cornish Pro- 
verbs, in A’ &Q . 3rd ser , vi 495 


3 For company, as Kit went to 
Canterbury 1735 Pegge, Kent Pro- 
verbs, in E D S , No 12, p 6g 

4 The company makes the feast 
1911 Hackwood, Good Cheer, 361, 
This has been crystallized into the 
terse Enghsh proverb " The company 
makes the feast ” 

Comparison See Nothing (14) 
Comparisons are odious c 1440 
Lydgate, in Pol , Reltg , and Love 
Poems, 22 (E E T S ), Odyous of olde 
been compansonis 1583 Greene, 
Mamtlha, in Works, u 52 (Grosart), 
I mil not make comparisons, because 
they be odious 1607 T Heywood, 
Woman Killed with Kindness, I u 
I7t2 Fielding, bk i ch \vi , 
But compansons are odious , another 
man may write as weU as he 1872 
H James, Letters, 1 32 (1920) Nurem- 
burg is excellent—and compansons are 
odious, but I would give a thousand 
N’s for one ray of Verona • 

Complains wrongfully on the sea that 
twice suffers shipwreck, He 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 

23 

Complimenting is lying 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial I , I have heard 
say that complimenting is lying 
Compliments fly when gentlefolk 
meet 1894 R L S , St Ives, ch 
xxviii 1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 
12 (EDS), [ironical version] Compli- 
ments pass when beggars meet 
Conceal See Hide nothing 
Conceited as a churchwarden 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, ii 

Conceited [mgemous] goods are 
qm^iy spent idj’S Rav. 216 
Coney-catching See Rabbit-hunting 
Confess and be hanged 1594 A 
Copley, B i/s. Fits, etc , 148 (1614), 
Confesse and be hang d, and so he was 
i6i 2 Dekker, If it he not Good, etc , in 
Dram Works, 111 345 (1873). I haue 
confest and shal be hangd 1672 
Marvell Rehearsal Transpr , Pt I , m 
Works, 111 55 (Grosart), After so simple 
a confession as he hath made, must 
he now be hangd too to make good 
the proverb? 1710 S Palmer, Moral 
Esse^ on Proverbs, 199, That unlucky 



Confess m Conscience 


proverb. Confess and be hang'd. 1821 : 
Scott, Pirate, ch. xxxix. 

Confess debt and beg days. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 1139. 

Confessing a fault makes half amends. 
1618 : Harington, Epigrams, bk. iii. 
No. 25, A fault confest were half 
amended. 1670 ; Ray, 5. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1140. 

Confession disarms slander, A gener- 
ous. 1732 : Fuller, No. 126. 

Confession is the first step to repent- 
ance. 1654 : Ga5d:on, Pleasant Notes 
Don Q., 66. 

Confine your tongue lest it confine you. 
1855 : Bohn, 338. 

Congleton rare. See 1862 quot. 1813 : 
Ray, 242, Congleton bears [the clerk 
of C. is said to have sold the church 
Bible, to buy a bear for baiting]. 
1862 : N. & Q., 3rd ser,, ii. 166, Passing 
through Congleton some time since, a 
gentleman heard some tailors, singing, 
— Congleton rare, Congleton rare. Sold 
the Bible to pay for a bear. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 39, {ph(s the 
variant] Like Congleton Bear Town 
where they sold the Bible to buy a 
bear. [Similar stories are told of 
Ecclesfield, and Clifton, a village near 
Rugby, N. & Q., 3rd ser., ii. 236.] 
Conies love roast meat. c. 1685 ; 
Aubrey, Nat. Hist. Wills, 59 (1847), 
'Tis a saying, that conies doe love 
rost-meat. 

Conquer. He that will conquer must 
fight. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2346. 

Conscience, i. A clear conscience can 
bear any trouble. Ibid., No, 40. 

2. A clear conscience is- a sure card. 
1581 : Lyly, Euphues, 207 (Arber). 
1659 ; Howell, Proverbs : Brit.-Eng., 3. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 41. 

3. A clear conscience laughs at false 
accusations. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 256 
(Arber), A cleere conscience needeth no 
excuse, nor feareth any accusation. 
1669: Politeuphuia, 12 [as in 1580]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 42. 

4. A conscience as large as a ship- 
man’s hose. 1639 : Clarke, 66. 1670 : 
Ray, 205. 

5. A good conscience ts a continual 
feast. 1633 : Draxc, 28, Before 1680 : 


Butler, Re^nains, ii. 273 (1759), For 
a good conscience being a perpetual 
feast ... c. 1736 : Franklin, in Works, 
i. 456 (Bigelow), A good conscience is 
a continual Christmas. 

6. A good conscience is the best 
divinity. 1732 : Fuller, No. 141. 

7. A guilty conscience is a self- 
accuser (or feds continual fear). [1580 ; 
Sidney, Arcadia, bk. ii. p. 121 (1893), 
She felt the terrors of her o\vn con- 
science.] 1598 ; Servingmans Comfort, 
in Inedited Tracts, 99 (Hazlitt), The 
guyltie conscience thinkes what as is 
sayd, is alwayes spoken himselfe to 
vpbrayde. 1604 : Drayton, The Owl, 
A guilty conscience feels continual fear. 
1679 • Crowne, Ambitious Statesman, 
V. iii.. No hell like a bad conscience. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 208, A guUty con- 
science never thinketh itself safe. 
c. 1800: Trusler, Prov. in Verse, 112, 
Conscience is a self-accuser. 

8. A quiet conscience causes a quiet 
sleep. 1732 : Fuller, No. 374, {plus, on 
P- 375 ] A quiet conscience sleeps in 
thunder, 1827 : Wilson, Nodes, in 
Blackw. Mag., April, 476 ( 0 .), That 
sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ 
a gude conscience. 

9 An evil conscience breaks many a 
man’s neck. 1678 : Ray, 116. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 602. 

10. Conscience is a cut-throat. 1639 • 
Clarke, 66. 

11. Conscience serveth for a thousand 
witnesses. 1539 ; Taverner, Proverbs, 
fo. 29, The conscience is a thousande 
wytnesses. 1629 ; Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 33. 1633: Draxe, 27 
[as in 1539]. 1639: Clarke, 66, Con- 
science is witness enough. 

12. His conscience is made of stretching 
leather. 1597 : Discouerie of Knights of 
the Posie, sig. B4, Their consciences are 
like chiuerell skins, that will stretch 
cuery way. 1613 : Shakespeare, Henry 
VIII., II. iii. 1737; Ray, 274, He 
hath a conscience like a cheverel's 
skin (That will stretch). A cheverel is 
a wild goat. Somerset. 1S30 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 430, Your conscience 
is made of stretching leather. 

13. Sec quot. I do not know to 



Consideration 

what proverb allusion is made 1638 
Randolph, Works, 11 633 (Hazlitt), And I 
since large conscience (as the proverb I 
shows) In the same sense with bad 
one goes 

14 Whos conscience ts combred and 
siondith noil dene. Of another mans 
dedts the wursse well he deme 15th cent 
in Rehq Anhqtio:, 1 205 (1841) 

See also Friend (i) 

Consideration is half conversion, and 
Consideration is the parent of wisdom 
1732 Fuller, Nos 1146 and 1147 

Considering cap, To put on (or off) 
one’s 1605 Armin, Foole vpon Foole, 
40 (Grosart), The cobler puts off his 
considering cap 1618 B & F , 
Loyal Subject, H 1 , And now I'tt pot 
on my considering cap 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial I , Guess who it 
was that told me . come, put on your 
considenng cap 1861 Dickens, Great 
Expect , c\i '<x\wi I’ll put on my con- 
sidenng cap, and I think all >ou want to 
do may be done by degrees 

Constable for your wit, You might 
be a 1599 Jonson, Ev Man out of 
Humour, I , bog Why, for my wealth 
I might be a justice of peace Car Ay, 
and a constable for your wit 1678 
Ray, 236 

Constant dropping will wear away a 
stone [Mr E ilarshall, m iV & Q , 
5th ser , Mil 513, sa>s “The first 
place m which this proverb, expressing 
a metaphor which occurs several times 
m early writers, is found is the 
fragment of Chcenlus, c AC 440 
(p 169, ed Naeke, Lips , 1817) 

— Wr^» «reiXa»’<‘ CJarat M€\rx(tv’ 

Gutta Cdvat lapidem — Ovid, Epp ex 
Ponto, IV X 5 ] Before 1225, Ancren 
R , 220 (Jlorton), Lutle dropen purle® 
pene ulint pet ofte ualletS peron 
c 1387 Usk, Test of Love, in Skeat's 
Chaucer, mi 135, So ofte falleth the 
lethy water on the harde rocke, til it 
have thorow persed it c 1477 Cax- 
ton, Jason, 26 (E E T S ), How well the 
stone IS myned and holowed by con- 
tynuell droppyng of water 1581 
Lyly, Euphues, 127 (Arber), The lyttle 
droppes of rayne pearceth hard marble 
1591 Spenser, Sonnets, iS 1631 


112 Contented 

Mabbe, Celestina, 150 (TT), Often 
dropping makes stones hollow 1736 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, 
1 444 (Bigelow) 1852 Dickens, Bleak 
House, ch I 

Consult your pillow See Take (25) 
Contemplates He that contemplates 
hath a day without night 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1670 Riy, 5 1732 
Fuller, No 2069 [with “ on his bed ” 
before hath ’ ] 

Contempt will sooner kill an injury 
than revenge 1855 Bohn, 339 
Content, subs 1 Content ts all 
1639 Clarke, 38 

2 Content ts happiness 1666 Tor- 
nano, Piazza Untv , 52, Who is con- 
tented, enjoys* 1732 Fuller, No 1152 

3 Content ts more than kingdom 
1639 Clarke 213 Content is a king- 
dome 1732 Fuller, No 1153 

4 Content ts the philosopher's stone, 
that turns all U touches into gold 1732 
Fuller, No 1154 

5 Content ts worth a crown 1630 
Brathwaite, Eng Gent , 203 (1641) 

6 Content lodges oftener in cottages 
than palaces 1732 Fuller, No 1155 

7 He who wants content, can't find 
an easy chair Ibid , No 2408 

Content, adj He who ts content tn 
hts poverty, is wonderfully rich 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 480 

Contented i A contented mtnd is a 
conhmtalfeast 1535 Coverdale. Bible 
Prov XV 15, A quiet heart is a con- 
tmual feast 1592 Warner, Alb Eng- 
land, bk Ml ch 37, It is a sweete 
contmuall feast To hue content I see 
1611 Cotgrave, s v " Contenter,” We 
saj, a contented minde is a great 
treasure, or, is worth all 1681 W 
Robertson Phrased Generalis, 381 
1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus Colloq , 576 
2 He may well be contented who needs 
netther borrow nor Jlaller 1477 Rivers, 
Dides and Sayings, 69 (1877). Some 
axed him of howe moche goode[sJ a man 
ought to be content, and he answered 
to haue so moche as he neded nat to 
flatre nor borowe of other 1670 Ray, 
5 1748 Richardson, Clartssa, iv 119 

(1785), The man was above control who 
wanted not either to borrow or flatter 



Contentment 

Contentment is the greatest wealth. 
1633 : Draxe, 31, Contentment is a 
great riches. 1754: Berthelson, Eiig.- 
Danish Dick, s.v. " 'W^ealth ” 

Contrary way. He that goes the con- 
trary way must go over it twice. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2120. 

Controller. See quot. 1591 : Lodge, 
Catharos, 14 (Hunt. Cl ), It is an olde 
saying and a true, A controller is not 
without contempt. 

Converses. He that converses not, 
knows nothing. 1670 : Ra}', 5 1732 ; 

Fuller, No. 2070. 

Conway. See Clude. 

Cook. I. A cook IS known by fits 
knife. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 50. 

2. Cooks are not to be taught in their 
own kitchen. Ibid., No. 1160. 1911 : 
Hackwood, Good Cheer, 234. 

3. Every cook praises his own broth. 
1663: Gerbier, Counsel (1664), Everj' 
cook commends his onm sauce. 1855 : 
Bohn, 349. 

See also 111 cook; and Too many. 

Cook-ruffian, able to scald the devil 
out of his feathers. 1670 : Ray, 169 
[with “ in his " for " out of his ”]. 
1690 : New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. Di, 
Cook-ruffian, the devil of a cook, or a 
very bad one. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1159. 

Cool. I. A cool mouth and warm feel 
live long. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v, " Pied,” 
A coole mouth, and a dr}' foot preserve 
a man long time alive. 1640 ; Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1672 : R. Codrington, 
Proverbs, 4. 

2. Cool as a cucumber. 1615 : 
Fletcher, Cupid's Revenge, I. i.. Young 
maids were as cold as cuemnbers. 
1720; Gay, Poems, ii. 278 (Underhill), 
Cool as a cucumber could see The rest 
of womankind. 1829 ; Scott, fournal, 
7 Jul}’, I rose as cool as a cucumber. 
1909 : De Morgan, Never can happen 
again, ch. xxxiv. 

3. Cool enough to shave a Jew. 1864 : 

“ Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., vi. 495. 

4. Cool words scald not the tongue. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1161. 

Cooling card, A. 157 ?: Misogonus, 
III. ii., Hea'i'}' newes for 3'ow, I can tell 
vow, of a cowlinge carde. 15S4 : 


I 13 Copy 

I Greene, Myrr. of Modestic, in IFoAs, 

iii. 24 (Grosart), Hir godly counsel was 
a cooling carde to their inordinate 
desires. 1671 Head and Kirkman, 
Eng. Rogue, ii. 104, This was a shrewd 
cooling card to mj' high hopes. 

Cooper’s ducks. See quot. 1902 
N. & Q., 9th ser., ix. 127, A short time 
ago I heard a respectable young master- 
butcher in London use the following 
curious sa5dng, \dz. " It would soon 
have been all Cooper’s ducks with me,” 
meaning that death would have resulted 
had he not quickly recovered from a 
recent attack of influenza. 

Coot. Sec Bald (3). 

Copplestone, Crewys and Crocker v/ere 
home when the Conqueror came. A 
Devon saying. 1850 : N. S-Q , ist ser., 
ii. 511. 1876 : ibid., 5th ser., vi. 476. 

Copy, subs. I. A copy of one’s coun- 
tenance. c. 1568 : Wager, Longer thou 
livest, sig. C2, It is but a coppie of his 
countenaunce. 1673 : Drj'den, Assigna- 
tion, III. i.. Sure this is but a copy of 
her coimtenance; for m3' heart . . . 
whispers to me, she loves me stiU. 
Before 1704: T. Brown, in IFor^s, 

iv. 232 (1760), All the while he devours 
3'ou, he cants of moderation, and 
pretends he does it imwillingly; but 
this is only a cop}' of his countenance. 
17S3 : Mrs. Brooke, Rosiua, II., in 
Inchbald's Farces, iii. 295 (1S15). 1865 : 
Editor, N. (S' Q., 3rd ser., viii. 30, The 
phrase, " That is a cop}' of your coun- 
tenance,” which we have occasionally 
heard, but which is not of frequent use, 
civilly implies, " That is not spoken 
sincerely.” 

2. To change (or tur 7 i) one's copy. 
1523 : Berners, Froissart, 1 . eexlix. (O.), 
Thus the knyghtes and squyers turned 
the}T copies on both partes. 1553 : 
Respublica, II. ii., We must now 
chaunge our coppie. 1584 : Lodge, 
Alarum against Venus, 39 (Sh. S ), 
Wflicreupon, altering his coppie . . 
the king concluded thus . . . 1606; 

A. Craig, Anwrosc Songes, 21 (Hunt 
Cl.), But being old, hee chaunged copie, 
and writ as riolently against it 1632 : 
W. Rowley, A'ew IVonder, III., Then 
did my father change his cop}', and set 



Cormorant 


Corrat 


114 


m) a brewhouse 1706 George-a- 
Greene, in Thoms, Early Prose Rom , 
11 18 (1828), He began to alter bis 
phrases, and changed the copy of his 
countenance 

Cormorant See Wet (2) 

Com I Corn and horn go together 
1678 Ray, 116 1846 Denham. Pro- 

lerbs, 2 (Percy S ) 1893 Inwards 

Weather Lore, 5 

2 Corn in good years ts hay, tn til 
years straw *s corn 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentim 1670 Ray, 5 1732 
Fuller, No 1162 

3 Corn ts cleansed with the wind and 
the soul with chastening 1670 Ray, 5 

4 Corn IS not to he gathered tn the 
blade but the ear 1580 Lyly, 

360 (Arber) [with budde ’ for 
" blade 1732 Fuller, No 1163 

5 Much corn lies under the straw that 

ts not seen 1639 Clarke. 143 1670 

Ray, 73 1732 Fuller, No 3480, 

Much com hea m the chaff unseen 

6 The corn hides itself tn the snow as 
an old man tn furs 1640 Herbert. 
Jae Pruientum 

7 When the corn ts i« the shock, Then 
the fish are on the rock Old Cornish 
rhyme 1865 Hunt, Pop Romances 
W of England, 428 (1896) 

See also Candlemas, D. Cuckoo (3), 
(7), (16), and (22), Famine, Fog (3), 
Good seed, July (l) and (8) June (4), 
March (3), (li), and (21), May, A (2) 
and (3), E (i) and (5) and F (s2) , Nut 
(l) , Old, E (23) , Up horn , Weeds , and 
Wind, A (6) (i) 

Cornish gentlemen are cousins. All 
1602 Carew Surv of Cornwall, 179 
[1811^ [cited as “ the proverb 1724 
Defoe, Tour, Lett III 102 1880 

Courtney, IF Cornwall Words, 14 
(EDS) 

Cornish hug, A 1638 Nabbes, 
Tott Court, III 111 , You are so taken 
with jour Cornish prentice hear- 
ing him taJke the other day of the 
hugge 1705 m Harl Mtscell , 

11 338 (1744). His St Maw’s Muse 
has given the French troops a Cornish 
hug, and flung them all upion their 
bac^ 1796 Wolcot, Works, i\ 131 
{1796), Give, to black blasphemy, a 


Cornish hug 1818 Gent Mag , 1 310, 
Cornwall is celebrated for athletic 
exenases, particularly wrestling A 
*' Cornish hug ” has been long pro- 
verbial 1907 Hackwood, Old Eng 
Sports, 189, To give a Cornish hug is 
a proverbial expression 

Corns in the head. To have = To be 
drunk 1745 Franklin, m Works, 
11 23 (Bigelow) 

Cornwall I Cornwall Will hear a 
shower every day, and two on Sunday 
1864 " Cornish Proverbs,” in JV & Q, 
3tdser,v 208 1887 M A Courtney, 

m Folk-Lore Journal, v 219 

2 In Cornwall are the best gentlemen 
1851 Borrow Lavengro, ch 1 « 1864 

’ Cormsh Proverbs,” in AT 6- ^ , 
3rd ser VI 6 

3 There are more satnts tn Cornwall 
than tn heaven Ibid , 3rd ser , v 275 
1880 Courtney, W Cornwall Words, 
XIV (EDS) 1927 J M Bulloch, m 
Sunday Ttntes, 15 May, It xs a common 
saying in the West of England that 

there are more saints m Cornwall 
than in heaven ” 

4 See quot 1906 Cormsh N 6- Q , 
293, We all know the old proverb ” ’Tis 
a bad wind that blows no good to 
Cornwall " 

5 To send a husband tnto Cornwall 

without a boat See 1847 quot 1567 
Painter. Pal of Pleasure, lu 128 
(Jacote), They seemed to be 

lealous ouer their wyues But 
eyther of them without shipping, 
sought to send other mto Comouale 
1591 Flono, Second Frutes, 143, She 
spins crooked spindles for her husband, 
and sends him into Cornwall vvithout 
ship or boate 1670 Ray, 223, He 
dodi sail into Cornwall without a bark 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v ” Corn- 
wall [as m 1670] 1847 Halliuell, 

Did , s v , A woman who cuckolds her 
husband was said to send him into 
Cornwall vvithout a boat 

See also Devil (87) 

Cornwallis Family S«PastonFamily 

Corpus Chnsti Day clear Gives a good 
3rear 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 41 

Corrat as Crocker's mare 1879 
Folk-Lore Record, 203 1882 Jago, 



Correction i 

Gloss, of Cornish Dialect, 144, Corrat. 
Pert, impudent, sharp in rejoinder. 
" As corrat as Crocker’s mare." East 
Cornwall Proverb. 1888 : Q.-Couch, 
Troy Tomt, ch. v. Cf. Coy. 

Correction gives understanding. 1552 : 
Latimer, Sermons, 501 (P.S.), It is a 
common saying, Vexatio dat intellednm, 
“ Correction giveth understanding.” 

Corruption of best is worst. The. 
1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. Honour, 34. 
1702 : Penn, Fruits of Solitude, Pt. II. 
No. 160, The proverb is verified. The 
corruption of the best things is the 
worst and most offensive. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1166. 

Corruption of one is the generation 
of another, The. 1576 : Lambarde, 
Peramb. of Kent, 244 (1S26), The olde 
maxime of Philosophic, Corruptto unius, 
generatio alterius : The corruption of one 
is the generation of another. 1583 ; 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. Y3. c. 1602 : 
Chapman, May-Day, III. iii.. The cor- 
ruption of a bawd is the generation of 
a witch. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. II., [a burlesque version] They 
say that the corruption of pipes is the 
generation of stoppers. 

Cossingland. See Cowhithe. 

Costs little is little esteemed, What. 
1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. 
ch. vii. 1732 : Fuller, No. 54S5, Wliat 
costs little is less esteemed. 

Cotherston cheeses will cover a 
multitude of sins, and Cotherston, where 
they christen calves, hopple lops [fleas], 
and kneeband spiders. Both — 1S63 : 
N. & Q., 3rd ser., iii. 233. 

Cotswold. I. A Cotswold lion— A 
sheep, c. 1440 ; Satirical rhymes on 
Siege of Calais, in Archcsologia, xxxiii. 
130, Com rcnn3mg on him fersty as 
lyons of Cotteswold. 1546 ; Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. .xi.. She is as fierce 
as a Ij'on of Cotsolde. 1600 : Sir John 
Oldcastle, 1 . 700 (Malone S.), You old 
stale ruffin, you lion of Cotswold. 17S5 : 
Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s v., 
Cotswould Lion, a sheep. 

2. It is as long in coming as Cotswold 
barley. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, i. 552 
(1840). 1790. Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
“ Gloucestershire." 1898 ; Gibbs, Cots- 


1 5 Counsel 

wold Village, ch. iv., p. 85 (3rd ed.). Two 
proverbs that are in constant use 
amongst all classes are, . . . and “ ’Tis 
as long in coming as Cotswold berle ” 
(barley). 

Cottage in possession for a kingdom 
in hope. I’ll not change a. 1639 : 
Clarke, 256. 1670 : Ray, 3 [with 
“ reversion ” for " hope ”]. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 2643 [as in 1670]. 

Cotton’s neck. 1841 ; Hartsbome, 
Salopia Ant., 375, " Ail a'wrj'^ like 
Cotton’s neck.” A simile applied to 
any thing that is warped or twisted. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 592. 
Cf. Colly Weston. 

Cough will stick longer by a horse 
than a peck (or half a peck) of oats, A. 
167S ; Ray, 117. 1732 : FuUer, No. 54. 

Counsel, subs. i. Counsel breaks not 
the head. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
denium. 

2. Counsel is no command 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1182. 

3. Counsel is to be given by the wise, 
the remedy by the rich. 1855 ; Bohn, 
339 - 

4. Counsel must be followed, not 
praised. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1183. 

5. Counsel of fools. See Fool (12). 

6. Counsel over cups is crazy. 1670 ; 
Ray, 5, Counsels in wne seldom 
prosper. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1184. 

7. Good counsel does no harm. 1633 : 
Draxe, 33. 1639 : Clarke, 67. 

8 . Good counsel is lacking when most 
needed, c. 1386; Chaucer, Tale of 
Mehbeus, § 13, " I see wel,” quod this 
wj'se man, " tliat the commune pro- 
verbe is sooth ; that ' good conseil 
wanteth whan it is most nede.’ " 

g. Good counsel never comes amiss. 
1732; Fuller, No. 170S. 

10. If the counsel be good, no matter 
-who gave it. Ibid., No. 2704. 

11. Ill counsel hurts the counsellor. 
1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 4, Emil 
counsajde is worst to the counsej'Iour. 
1639 ; Clarke, 21. 

12. The counsel thou wouldesl have 
another keep, first keep thyself. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 334 (1S70). 

Counsel, verb. He that will not be 
counselled, cannot be helped. 1639; 
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Clarke, 22 1670 Ray, 6 1732 

Fuller, No 2350 1875 A B Cheales, 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 103 
Counterfeit See quot c 1645 
"MS Proverbs,” in N 6- ^ , vol cliv , 
p 27, Hee IS a counterfett who is 
afraid of the touchstone 

Count every step See Tell (5) 
Counting the pothooks 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 44, Said of servants, 
when in a new place they sit quietly 
at first and don t quite know what to 
do or say 

Country i A country man may be 
as harm tn kersey, as a king tn vHiei 
1732 Fuller No 55 1869 Spurgeon 

7 oAh Ploughman, ch 11 [with “ fustian 
for ‘ kersey ] 

2 The country for a wounded heart 
1906 A C Benson, College Window 
107, The country for a wounded 
heart, savs the old proverb 

3 You must go inlo the country to 

hear what news at London 1678 Ray, 
345 1732 FuUer, No 1664 [with 

town for " London ”] 

County See Hun<lred 
Couple are newly married See quot 
1670 Ray, 53 \Vhen a couple are 
newly married, the first moneth t$ 
honey-moon or smick smack , the 
second is, hither and thither the third 
IS, thwack thwack the fourth, the Devil 
take them that brought thee and I 
together 1754 Berthelson Eng - 
Danish Diet, sv ‘ Thwack” [with 
‘‘ me and thee ” for " thee and I ] 
Courage mounteth with occasion 
1855 Bohn, 340 

Courage ought to have eyes as well 
as arms 1732 Fuller, No I188 
Courageous foe is better than a 
coweU’dly friend, A Ibid , No 56 
Course i If that course be fair 
again and again quoth Bunny to his bear 
1639 Clarke, 179 1670 Ray, 163 

2 The course of true love never did 
run smooth 1857 Reade, The Course 
ofTrueLoie etc [title] 1872 Trollope, 
Golden Lion ch 1 , He feels it to 
be a sort of duty to take care that the 
course of love shall not run altogether 
smooth 

Court I At court, every one for 


himself 1611 Cotgrave, s V “ Court,” 
In court men study only their owne 
fortunes 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 1732 Fuller, No 825 

2 Court holy water =T\;iiiGTy 1519 

Horman, fo 23i,Ihauemany 

feyre promessis and haly water of court 
1565 Shaddock, Hatch of Heresies, 
qupted in N & Q , 2nd ser v 411, 
Therefore were we so wone with courte 
holy water, that is fajre and flattnng 
wordes 1614 B Rich, HonesUe of 
This Age, 52 (Percy S ), Shee maj bee 
rewarded with some court holy water 
wordes 1692 L'Estrange, JEsop 14 
{3rd ed ), A little court holy water 
wrashes off all stains 1740 North 
Examen, 136, Some words slipt, as it 
were, from his pen, a drop of mere 
court holy water 1785 Grose, Class 
Diet Vulgar Tongue, sv Court holy 
water, fair speeches and promises 
without performance 

3 Courts keep no almanacs 1640 
Herbert, Jac PrudtnUm The court 
hath no almanack 1670 Ray, 6 
1710 S Palmer Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 318. AH Europe has consented 
to the proverb, that in a Pnnee s Court 
there is no almanack 1732 Fuller, 
No 1192 

4 One of the court, but none of the 
counsel 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch xi , I v^as neyther of court 
nor ol counsayle made 1670 Ray, 
170 


Courtesy i A courtesy much en- 
treated IS half recompensed 1732 
Fuller No 57 

2 Courtesy on one side only lasts not 

long 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlnm 
1670 Ray, 6 1732 Fuller, No 1191 

3 Full oj courtesy and full of craft 

1594 Nashe, Unfort Trav , in W'orks, 
V 14 (Grosart), Much companie, much 
knauene, as true as that olde adage. 
Much curtc-sie, much subtiltie 1639 
Clarke, 13 1670 Ray, 73 1732 

Fuller, No 1635 


4 He may freely receive courtesies, 
that knows how to requite them 1670 
Ray, 22 


Courtier young, beggar old c 1510 
A Barclay Egloges, 20 (Spens S ), Oft 
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yonge courters be beggers in their age. 
1579 : Lyly, Euphues, 185 (Arber), 
Certes it is an olde sa5dng that who so 
liueth in the court, shah dye in the 
strawe. 1613 : Vncasing of Machivils 
Instr. to Ms Sonne, 7, And than do 
prone the prouerbe often tolde, " A 
careless courtier yoimg, a begger olde.” 
1732 : Fuller, No. 642, [the converse] 
An old courtier, a young beggar. 
Cf. Live (15). 

Courting and wooing bring dallying 
and doing. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 
320 (1870). 1670 : Ra5^ 48. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 6264 [with " canting ” for 
“ courting ”]. 

Cousin. I. Call me cousin, but cozen 
me not. 1678 ; Ray, 118 1732 : 

Fuller, No 1046. c. 1800 : J. Trusler, 
Prov. in Verse, 47. 

2. Cousin germans quite removed. 
1678 : Raj9 69. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1193- 

3. First cousins may marry, second 
cousins can’t; third cousins mill marry, 
fourth cousins won’t. S. Devon. 1869 ; 
Hazlitt, 132. 

See also Marry ! come up. 

Covent Garden ague, The=:Venereal 
disease. 1678 : Ray, 88. 1790 ; Grose, 

Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Westminster.” 

Covent Garden is the best garden. 
1790: Ibid. 

Coventry blue, He is true. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, iii. 272 {1840). 1790J 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. “ Warwickshire.” 

Coventry, To send to. 1777 ■ Garrick, 
in Garrick Corresp., ii. 237 {1832), I 
seemed to be the person marked for 
displeasure; and was almost literally 
sent to Coventry. 1787 : D’Arblay, 
Diary, ii. 427 (1876), This again sent 
me to Coventry for the rest of the 
dinner. 1850 : Dickens, Coppcrfield, 
ch. V. 1874 : Smiles. Lives of Engineers, 
ii. 239, They thwarted him at ever}- 
turn, out-voted him, snubbed him, and 
" sent him to Coventr}'.” 

Cover your head. Sec Head (2). 

Cover yourself with your shield, and 
care not for cries. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudenfum. 

Covers me with his wings, and bites 
me with his bill, He. 1633 • Draxe, 97. 
1670 : Ray. 5. 1732 : Fuller. No. 1829. 


17 Covetousness 

Covers thee, discovers thee. He that. 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt II ch. v. 

Covet. He that covets all See All 
covet. 

Covetous, _ adj. i. A covetous man 
does nothing well till he dies. 1539 : 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 51, A couetous 
man doth noman good but whan he 
dyeth. 1572 : T. Wilson, Disc upon 
f/sury, 230 (1925). 1732 : Fuller, No 51. 

2. A covetous man is good to none, 
but worst to himself 1614 : Lodge, tr. 
Seneca, 443, The couetous man is good 
to no man, and worst to himselfe. i66g . 
Politeuphuia, 287. 1732 : Fuller.No. 53. 

3. A covetous man is like a dog in a 

wheel that roasts meat for others. 1659 : 
Howell, lo (8). 1670 ; Ray, 5. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 52. 

4. A covetous man makes a halfpenny 
of a farthing, and a liberal man makes 
sixpence of it. 1855 ; Bohn, 284. 

5. Covetous men live like drudges to 
die wretches. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1171. 

6 . The covetous spends more than the 
liberal. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudenlum. 

Covetousness, i. Covetousness, as 
well as prodigality, brings a man to a 
morsel of bread. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1173. 

2. Covetousness breaks the sack, 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 616. 
1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. 
ch. vi. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 34, Covetousness breaks 
the Jack. Antiquity appears in the 
face of this proverb ; for without doubt 
'tis the old black leathern Jack that 
was in use in the time of our forefathers, 
that is here designed. [This explana- 
tion may well be doubted. WJiy 
should “ Jack ” have become uniformly 
"sack”?] 1712: MotteiLX, Quixote, 
Pt. I. bk. hi. ch. vi. 1S21 : Scott, 
Kenilworth, ch. iv., Be not over-greedy, 
Anthony. Covetousness bursts the sack 

3. Covetousness brings nothing home 

1639 : Clarke, 37. 1732 ; Fuller, 

No. 1175. 

4. Covetousness is alieays filling a 
bottomless vessel. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1176. 

5. Covetousness is the mother of ruin 
and misehief. 13S7 : Trevisa, tr. Hig- 
don, iii. 475 (Rolls Ser.), Covetise is 
modcr of povert. c. 1440: Anon., (r. 
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Higden iii 475 (Rolls Ser), Covetise 
IS the moder of pouerte 1533 m 
Ballads from MSS i 202 (B S ), Be 
ware of covetyse The rote of all ill 
vice 1589 L Wnght, Display of 
Dtihe, 10, Couetousnesse is the roote 
of all emll the ground of all vice 
c 1670 Sir Rich Whittington, 26 
(Villon S ), It IS an old and true saying, 
Covetousness is the mother of mine 
and mischief 

6 Covetousness often starves other 
vices 1732 Fuller, No 1178 

7 When all si«s grow old, covetous- 

ness ts young 1560 Becon Catechism. 
373 (P S ), Co\etousnessisa\iceappro- 
pnated as it may seem to old men. 
according to this old saying C«wi 
omnia vtlia senescuni sola avartlia 
juvenesctt "When all vices wax old, 
covetousness alone waxeth young ” 
c 1570 in Collmann, Ballads, etc , 130 
(Roxb Cl ) 1611 Cotgrave, s v 

" Peche " When all smnes else be old 
IS avance young 1666 Totnano, 
Piazza Untv , 17 

Cow I A collier's cow and an ale- 
wife's sow are aluiays well fed 1678 
Ray, 119 

2 A COW Will not clem [sizrvo], if there 

are three Hades of pink grass in the field 
1877 E Leigh, Cheshire Gloss , 155 
[" an old saying ”] 1917 Badge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 2 

3 A lowing cow soon forgets her calf 
c 1330 in Wnght s Pol Songs, 332 
(Camden S , 6), Hit nis noht al for the 
calf that kow louweth Ac hit is for the 
grene gras that in the medewe grouweth 
1882 Mrs Chamberlain, B Wares 
Words, 39 (EDS) 1894 Northall, 
Folk Phrases 6 (EDS) 1913 Folk- 
Lore, XXIV 77, A bellowing cow soon 
forgets her calf Oxfordsh 1928 in 
London Mercury, Feb , 439 C^mon 
proverb in the West Country is "A 
belvmg cow soon forgets her calf ” 

4 A red cow gives good milk 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 5 

5 As comely (or as nimble) as a caw 
in <j cage 1399 Langland, Rich the 
Redeless, 111 262, As be-cometh a kow 
to hoppe in a cage* 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch i , As comely as is 


a cowe in a cage 1577 J Grange, 
Gidden Aphrodilis, sig Fi, As seemely 
as a cowe in a cage 1678 Ray, 287, 
As nimble 1732 Fuller, No 718, 
As nimble 

6 As cows come to town, some good 
some bad 1639 Clarke, 2ig 

7 As good luck as had the cow that 
stuck herself with her own horn 1678 
Ray, 287 

8 As much use as a cow has for side 
pockets 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 18 Cf Toad (l) 

9 Coin's horn See Butter (3) , and 
MiDc (5) 

10 Curst cows have short horns 

1509 Barclay, Ship of Fools, 1 182 
(1874), To a wjlde cowe god doth 
short horn>s sende 1588 Greene, 
Pandosto, m Works, iv 247 (Grosart), 
A curet cow hath oftentimes short 
homes, and a willing minde but a 
weakc arme 1599 Shakespeare, 
Much Ado, II 1 1721 Ccntbvre, 
Artifice, III 1 1793 Grose, Oho, 

281 (2nd ed ), Having thus shovvn the 
futility of your cnticism, and thereby 
the truth of that proverb which says, 
Godsends curet cows short horns 
1880 Courtney, W Cornwall Words, 
xiii (EDS). 'Tis well that wild cows 
have short horns 

11 He becomes it as well as a cow 
doth a cart-saddle [Bovi cJitellas im- 
ponerc— Cicero, Alt , V xv 3] 
1530 Palsgrave, 427, As mete to be a 
great mans keever as a kowe to bear 
a saddle 1639 Clarke, 5 

12 He knows no more what to do with 
it than a cow does with a holiday Devon 
1882 Folk-Lore Record, v 159 

13 Hts cow has calved 1596 Jon- 
son, Ev Man in hts Humour, IV 11 , 
How now* whose cow has calv'd? 
1678 Ray,7o 1828 Scoii, Fair Maid. 
ch xxu , How now — what’s the matter 

whose cow has cah ed ’ 

14 If you buy the cow, take the tail 
into the bargain 1732 Fuller, No 2743 

15 If you sellthecow.you sell her milk 
too Ibid , No 2786 

16 It IS not all butter that comes from 
the cow 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch IX , It is not all butter that 
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the coow s — . 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 294, All is not butter that the 
cow makes. 1732 : Fuller, No. 527. 

17. Let him that oxcns the cow take 
her hy the tail. 1611; Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Queue ” [with " asse ” for " cow 
1694 ; D’Uife5% Quixote, Pt. II. Act III. 
sc. ii. 1732 ; FuUer, No. 3185. 

18. Like a crab in a cow’s mouth. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 2990, It is no more 
to him than a crab in a cow’s mouth. 
1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77, Like a crab 
in a cow’s mouth (Oxfordsh.). 

19. Look to the cow and the sow, and 
the wheat-mow, and [all] will be wdl 
enow. Somerset. 1678 : Ray, 347. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 19 (Perc}' S.). 

20. Many a good cow hath an evil 
calf. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. X. 1580 : Baret, Alvearie, H 406. 
1605 : Chapman, etc., Eastw. Hoe, 
IV. ii.. Thou art not the first good 
cow hast had an ill calf. 1681 ; W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Gencralis, 404, 
IMany a good cow has but a bad calL 
1732 ; FuUer, No. 3337. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 3 (Percy S.). 

21. Milk the cow that standeth still, 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 553, MUk 
the standing cowe. VTiy foUow 5'ou 
the flying? 168S ; Gesta Grayorum, 38 
(Malone S.), The proverb is a countre}'- 
proverb, but significative. Milk the cow 
that standeth stUl ; why foUow you her 
that flieth away? 

22. Steal my cow and give away the 
hide. 1S69 : Hazlitt, 345. 

23. The cow gives good milk, but kicks 
over the pail. 1599 : Porter, Two Angry 
Women, sc. xi., Be not you Uke the 
cowe, that gives a good sope of milke, 
and casts it dornie uith her heeles. 
1659 • Howell, 14, Like a curst cow that 
gives a pailc of mUk, and then kicks it 
down. 1716 : Ward, Female Policy, 84, 
A cow that gives good milk, but kicks 
it to the ground. 1753: Richardson, 
Grandison, iv. 148 (1883), You are a 
pretty cow, my lo\-e; j-ou give good 
store of milk, but you have a vevy 
careless heel. 

24- The cow knows not what her tail 
is worth till she has lost if. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudcnlum. 


9 Cow 

25. The cow little giveth, that hardly 
liveth. iyS2: FuUer, No. 6325. 

26. The old brown cow laid a}i egg. 
1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 117, 
. . . used as an answer to importunate 
questions. 

27. The tune the old cow died of. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 4360, That is the old 
tune upon the bag-pipe. 1836 ; Marr^'at, 
Japhet, ch. bcviii.. This tune, "which 
the old cow died of,” as the sa5Tng is, 
used to be their horror. 

28. Till the cows come home. 1625 : 
in Harl. Miscell., iv. 123 (1745), Drink- 
ing, eating, feasting, and revelling, tiU 
the cow come home, as the saying is. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., 
I warrant you lay abed till the cows 
came home. 1836 : Marr5'at, Easy, 
ch. vii., MTiich receipt . . . was, in 
point of law, about as valuable as if 
he had agreed to pay as soon “ as the 
cows came home.” c. 1873 : John Hay, 
Little Breeches, etc., 22, You may nezo- 
loot tin the cows come home. 1924 : 
M. Keimedy, Constant Nymph, 320, 
You can keep on guessing tiU the cows 
come home. 

29. To grow down like a cow’s tail. 

[Haec colonia retroversus crescit tan- 
quam coda vituU. — Petr., 44.] 1649 • 

in Somers Tracts, vii. 87 (1811), I would 
stiU be growing, though it be down- 
wards. \Vhy should not old lords, as 
well as old men, be cows-tails? 1653 ; 
Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. xxvii.. 
Which never grow but Uke cowes tailes 
doumwards. 1710 : Ward, Nuptial Dia- 
logues, ii, 76, You're growing downwards 
now, Like tail of heifer or of cow. 1894 : 
NorthaU, Folk Phrases, 19 (E.D.S ), 
Like a cow’s tail, [he or she] grows 
dowTi hill. 

30. To have a cow's tongue. 175® • 
W. ElUs, Housewife's Companion, vii., 
Tlie gossiping sort . . . have a cow's 
tongue (as we caU it in the countr}*), 
a smooth side and a rough side. 

31. To look on one as a cow on a 
bastard calf. Somerset. 167S : Ra}*, 353. 
1S83 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 59.}, 
To look like a cow at a bastard calf =to 
look coldly, suspicioush" at one. 

32. To set a cow to get a hare. 1611: 
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Cotgrave, sv '' Vache," A cow may 
catch a hare 1683 Menton. York- 
shire Ale, 83-7 (1697), Sett a cow to git 
a hare 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 588, We don’t go by size, or a 
cow would catch a hare 

33 To tip the cow’s horn uith stiver 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 144. 
\^en a butcher pays for the cow he 
has bought, he expects a " luckpenny ” 
to be returned to him which, in the case 
of a cow IS usually a shilling, and is 
technically called "tipping the cow’s 
horn with silver 

34 What should a cow do vnik a 
nutmeg^ 1732 Fuller, No 5502 

35 Who Will sell the cow must say the 
uord 1640 Herhert, Jac Prudentiim 

36 Who uould keep a cow when he 

may have a quart of milk for a penny 
1659 Howell, Letters, n 666 (Jacobs), 
In this case it is better to buy a quart 
of milk by the penny than keep a cow 
c 1680 in Roxb Ballads, viu 859 
(BS), W’hat need I keep a cow, or 
at such charges to be, \Vhen I can 
have a quart of milk for a penny’ 
1732 Fuller, No 5697 1917 Bndge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 155 [with "pottle” 
for " quart ”) 

See also Calf (3), (5), and (9), Horse 
{72) , Like cow , Lincolnshire where , 
Margery, Milk (5), Parson’s cow, and 
Slender 

Coward and Cowards i A coward, a 
coward See Barnard Castle (i) 

2 A coward’s fear can make a coward 
valiant 1732 Fuller, No 58 

3 Couards are cruel 1485 Malory, 
Morte d Arthur, 'bk x\uii ch 24, Euer 
wj’lle a coward shewe no mere} 1591 
Hanngton Orl Furioso, bk xxxvi , 
Notes, Cruelty ever proceeds from a 
vile minde and often from a cowardly 
heart 1639 Clarke, 76, Cruell people 
are fearefull 1727 Gay, Fables, 1st 
ser No i, 1 33, Cowards are cruel 
1891 R L S . Wrecker ch xxu , For 
once the proverb was nght, cruelty was 
coupled with cowardice 

4 Cowards die often 1927 Sphere, 
3 Dec , p 414 col I, It is true that 
cowards die man} times before their 
death 


5 Jfhe be a coward he *s a murderer 
1595 PoUmanteia, sig Ni, AUeadging 
an olde prouerbe to that ende, If he 
be, etc 

6 Make a coward fight and he will 

ktU the devil 1669 New Help to Dis- 
course, 151 1732 Fuller, No 3980, 

Put a coward to his mettle, and he'll 
fight the devil 

7 Many would be cowards, if they had 
courage enough 1732 Fuller, No 3366 

Cowardly is unlucky c 1386 
Choicer, Reeve's Tale, \ 290, ‘ Unhardy 
IS unsely,” thus men sayth 
Cowfold See Bolney 
Cowhithe See quot 1670 Ray, 
253, Between Cowhithe and merry 
Cossmgland, The devil s — Benacre, 
look where it stands 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s v " Suffolk ” 

Cowl See Hood 

Cowling moon See quot 1827 
Hone, Table-Book, 775, In the vulgar 
vocabulary of Craven a silly fellow is 
called a " Cowling moon ” 

Cox’s pig He thought a Ite, like 
Cox’s pig War 1920 N & Q , 
I2th ser , vn 67 

Coy as a croker’s mare 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch 1 
1670 Ray, 202 Cf Corrat 
Crab See Cow (18) , and Devil {122) 
Crab of the wood See quot 1659 
Howell, 6, A crabb of the wood is sawce 
very good for a crabb of the sea. The 
wood of a crabb is good for a drabb that 
will not her husband obey 1670 Ray, 
210 1736 Bailey. Diet , s \ " Crab " 

[very shghtly varied] 

Crabbed Imot must have a crabbed 
wedge, A i6ri Davies (of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 24, in Works, n (Grosart) 
Crabs The greatest crabs are not 
always the best meale 1546 Heywood 
Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 1611 Cotgrave, 
sv ‘ Bceuf " 1670 Ra}, 75 

Crab-tree Plant the crab-tree where 
you Will, it util never bear pippins 
1732 Fuller, No 3880 

Crack me that nut See Nut (2) 
Crack the nut See Eat (25) 

Crack was a good dog See quot 
1891 S O Adiy , Sheffield Gloss Supp , 
14 (EDS), There is a proverb which 
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says that “ Crack was a good dog, but 
he got hung for barking." It is 
intended to show that a swaggerer 
comes to a bad end. 

Cradle over thy head, Cast not thy. 
1678: Ray, 347. 

Cradle straws are scarce out of his 
breech, 1678 : Ray, 346. 1683 : Meri- 

ton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697), Credle 
streays are scarce out of his breech. 

Craft. I. All the craft is in the 
catching. 1631 ; Mabbe, Celestina, 163 
(T.T.). Before 1680 : Butler, Remains, 
ii. 279 (1759), For all the craft is not in 
the catching (as the proverb says) but 
the better half at least is being catched. 

2. Craft against craft makes no living. 
1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudentinn. 

3. Craft bringeth nothing home. 1633 : 
Draxe, 35. 1670 : Ra}', 6. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1199. 

4. Craft is found in clouted shoes, 
c. 1600 : in Roxb. Ballads, ii. 574 (B.S ), 
Craft lies under clowted shoone. 1618 : 
Harington, Epigrams, bk. i No. ii, 

I heare some say, and some believe it 

too. That craft is found ev’n in the 
clouted shoo. 

5. Craft must have clothes, but truth 

loves to go naked. : Fuller, 

No. 1200. 

6 . He that hath not craft, let him shut 
lip shop. 1640 ; Herbert, fac. Pru- 
denlum. 

7. There’s craft in daubing, c. 1454 : 
in Pasion Letters, i. 269 {1900), For her 
moder . . . sej'th to her that ther is 
gode crafte in dawbyng. c. 1520 : 
Hickscorner, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 
159, For ye know well, there is craft 
in daubing ; I can look in a man's face 
and pick his purse. 1670 ; Ray, 75. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4892. 1901 ; F. E 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 22, Ther’s 
cunnin’ i’ dobin’ beside la3dn’ it on. 

Crafthole. Sec quot. 1602 : Carew, 
Surv. of Cornu-all, 256-7 (1811), In this 
parish [Shei'iock] standeth Crafthole 
... a poor village . . . somewhat in- 
kmous, not upon any present desert, ! 
but through an inveterate by-word, I 
viz. that R is peopled with twelve ' 
dwellings and thirteen cuckolds. Cf. j 
Strand-on-the-Green. I 


Cream 

Crafty, i. A crafty fellow never has 
any peace. 1732 : Fuller, No. 59 

2. A crafty knave needs no broker. 
1592 ; Greene, in Works, x 185 (Gro- 
sart). 1596: Jonson, Ev. Man in 
Humour, HI. ii. 1639. Breton, in 
Works, ii. ir (Grosart). 1659 : Howell, 
5 [with “ cunning " for " crafty "]. 

3. To a crafty man, a crafty and a 
half. 1640: Herbert, fac. Priidentnm. 

Crane’s dirt. See quots 1530 ■ 
Palsgrave, 719, You sayd treuthe, 
you can well skyll of cranes dj’rte, 
your father was a poulter. 1592 : 
Lyly, Mother Bombie, II. iii.. You 
are well seene in crane’s dirt, your 
father was a poulter. 

Crave in hope, and have in hap, " oft 
hast thou heard it." 1583 ; Melbancke, 
Philotinus, sig. Ff2. 

Crawley, Beds. i. As crooked as 
Crawley brook. 1662 ; FuUer, Worthies, 
i 167 (1840). 1790: Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. “ Beds.” 1878 ; N. & Q., 
5th ser., ix. 345, As crooked as Crawley. 

2. Crawley! God help us 1878: 
Ibid., 345. 

Crawley, Susse.x. It always rains on 
Crawley Fair day. 1884 : " Susse.x 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 6th ser., ix. 
342- 

Crazy ship. To a crazy ship all winds 
are Contrary. 1640 ; Jlcrbert, Jac. Pru- 
denlum. 1670 : Ra}^ 6. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 5126. 

Creaking cart goes long, A. 1900 : 
A’. & Q.^ 9th ser., vi. 29S, A creaking 
cart goes long on the wheels [quoted 
as a common proverb]. 

Creaking gate (or door) hangs long, A. 
X776 : T, Cogan, John Bunclc, Junior, 
i. 239, But thej' say a creaking gate 
goes the longest upon its hinges ; that’s 
my comfort. 1854; Baker, Norihants 
Gloss , s.v. ‘‘ Gate,” " A creaking gate 
hangs longest on the hinges.” Used 
figuratively of an invalid, who outlives 
an apparently healthier person 1901 ; 

F. E Ta3dor, Lancs Sayings, 7, A 
creakin’ dur ’ll hong a good while on 
it’ hinges. 1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 76, 
O.xfordsh. A creaking door hangs long 
on its hinges. 

Cream of the jest. That’s the. 1678 : 
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Cream-pot 

Ray, 69 1754 Berthelson, Eng- 

Damsh Diet , s v “ Cream " 

Cream - pot love = Cupboard love 
1678 Ray, 69 

Credit I Credit keeps the crown of 
the causenay 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, loi 

2 Credit lost IS like a Venice glass 

broke 1670 Ray, 6 1732 Fuller, 

No 4021, Reputation crackt, is a 
Vemce-glass broke 

3 He that has cracked his credit is 
half hanged 1519 Herman, 

fo 77, Yf a man haue lost his credence, 
he IS halfe vndon 1590 Greene, in ; 
Works via 154 (Grosart) I 

4 He that has lost hts credit is dead I 

to the world 1639 Clarke, 87, To lose 
a mans credit xs the CTcatest losse 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1670 
Ray, 6 1732 Fuller, No 2142 

5 No man ever lost his credit, but he . 

who had it not 1670 Ray, 6 ! 

Crediton, Devon i AsfineasKerton . 
spinning 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 
sv "Devon*’ 

2 That’s extra See quot 1901 
Devon N & Q ,1 120, Many years ago 
It was frequently said m Devonshire, 

'* * That s extra/ as the old woman said 
when she saw * Kirton ' " [Crediton] 

3 When Kirton, etc 1876 N &Q, 
5th ser , vi 364, When Ex'ter was a 
furzj down Kirton was a mayor-town 
1892 S Hewett, Peasant Speech of 
Devon, 145 ^Vhe^ Kirton wuz a borough 
toivn, Ex’ter wuz a vuzzy-down 

Creditors have better memories than 
debtors 1659 Howell, Proverbs 
Span -Eng , 8 1736 Franklin, Way 

to Wealth, in Works, 1 450 (Bigelow) 
c 1800 Trusler, Prov in Verse, 53 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures 
18 

Creep before we can go See First 
creep 

Creep up one’s sleeve, To 1821 
Clare, Rural Life, 161, For there 9 
none apter, I behexe, at *' creeping up 
a mistress sleeve ’ 1854 Baker, 

Norihants Gloss , s \ " Creep," Creep 
up jour sleeve A colloquial phrase 
for endea\ounng to obtam a favour by 
coaxmg or whe^lmg 1889 Peacock, 


Manley, etc , Gloss , 144 (EDS), 
Hes crept up her sleave till he can 
do anything wi’ her he likes 1926 
Phillpotts, Yellow Sands, I , I ain’t 
gomg to creep up her sleeve because 
there's money hid there Cf Speak (20) 

Cnnging is a gainful accomplishment 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
verbs 266, A man’s hat m his hand 
never did him any harm 1732 
Fuller, No 1206 

Cnpple He that dwells near a cripple 
will soon learn to halt 1579 Lyly, 
Euphues, 131 (Arber), It is an olde 
prouerbe that if one dwell the next 
doore to a creeple he will leame to 
hault 1647 Countrytn New Common- 
wealth, 12 

CntiCs are like bnishers of noblemen’s 
clothes 1651 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
deninnt, 2nd ed 

Crock as the porridge, She will as 
soon part with the Somerset 1678 
Ray, 352 

Crocker See Copplestone 

Crooked as a cammock [a bent piece 
of wood, a cambrel] Before 1529 
Skelton, in Works, 1 117 (Dyce), Your 
longe lothy legges, Crokjd as a camoke 
1592 Lyly, Mother Bombxe, I m , Thej 
study twentie yeares together to make 
us grow as straight as a wand, and m 
the end, by bowing us, as crooked as 
a caramocke 

Crooked as a dog’s hmd leg 1886 
Elworthy, West Som Word-Book, 170 
(EDS), So crooked’s a dog’s hind-Ieg 
are the superlative absolutes in 
constant use 1886 R Holland, 
Cheshire Gloss , 445 (EDS), As crookit 
as a dog's elbow 1889 Peacock, 
Manley, etc , Gloss , 146 (EDS) 1926 
Tatler, 10 Nov , p 280, He was also 
as crooked as a dog’s hmd leg on the 
turf 

Crooked as a ram’s horn 1658 Wit 
Restor'd, 102, [Ironical] Straight as a 
rams home is thy nose 1820 Colton, 
Lacon, Pt II No 130, The dolphm, 
which IS alwajs painted more crooked 
than a ram’s horn 1923 Folk-Lore, 
xxxiv 329 [Oxfordsh ] 

Crooked as S 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs. 12 



Crooked 

Crooked logs make straight fires. 
i6ii ; Cotgrave, s.v. “ Busche.” 1694 : 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act I. sc. ii.. 
Crooked logs make good fires. 1875 : 
A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 132. 

Crooked stick will have a crooked 
shadow, A. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 61. 

Crooked without, crabbed within. 
1593 : Passionate Morrice, 86 (N. Sh. S.). 

Crooked. See also Crawley; and 
Wembury. 

Cross, adj. i. / 4 s cross as a bear with 
a sore head. 1830 : Marryat, King’s 
Own, ch. xxvi., The captain was as 
savage as a bear ■with a sore head. 
1870 ; N. <§■ Q., 4th ser., -vi. 321, Thus 
we say " As sulky as a bear ■»vith a 
sore head.” 1922 : Weyman, Ovington’s 
Bank, ch. v., But I assure you, sir, he’s 
like a bear with a sore head. 

2. As cross as nine highways. 1855 : 
Bohn, 316. 

3. As cross as two sticks. 1831 : 
Scott, Journal, 2 Nov., Wind as cross 
as two sticks. 1854 ; Baker, Northants 
Gloss., s.v. “ Cross,” ... A common 
comparison for an irritable person. 
1855 : Thackeray, Newcomes, ch. xxxiii.. 
She scolded her maid and was as cross 
as two sticks. 1909 : Pinero, Mid- 
Channel, III. 

Cross and Crosses, subs. i. Cross or 
(and) pile. [Capita aut navia. — Macro- 
bius. Sat., i. 7.] [c. 1320 : in Grose’s 
Antiq. Repertory, li. 406 (1808), Item 
paie a Roi mesmes pour lewer a Cros et 
pil . . . les Deniers xij.] c. 1390: 
Gower, Conf. Amantis., ii. 390, ^\^os 
tunge neitlier pyl ne crouche Mai h3n:e. 
1552: Huloet, Abced., sig. E2, Cast 
lottes or crosse and pyle. 1665 : J. 
M''i!son, Projectors, Pro!., Tiiat, in 
effect, ’tis but a cross or pile. In all 
that’s written, whether well or iU. 
1673 : A. Behn, Dutch Lover, I. i., 
Cross or pile who shall go. 1707: 
Ward, London Terreeftlius, No. IV., 
p. 18, He is ready to toss up cross 
or pile. c. 1770: Pegge, Derbicisms, 
15 (E.D.S ), When boys turn up a 
halfpenny at play, the head side they 
call cross, and the Britannia pile. 

2. Crosses arc ladders to heaven. 
1633: Draxe, 36, The crosse is the 
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ladder of heauen. 1670 ; Ray, 6. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1208. 1859 • SraOes, 
SelJ-Help, 341 {1869), " Crosses,” saj's 
the old proverb, " are the ladders that 
lead to heaven.” 

3. He has not a cross [coin] to bless 
himself with. 1540 : Palsgrave, Acolas- 
tus, sig. T4, That hath neuer a crosse 
left him to blesse him witli. 1579 ; 
Marr. of Wit and Wisdom, sc. iii , p. 31 
(Sh. S.), I have neuer a crose to blesse 
me. 1632 : Rowley, New Wonder, III., 
Your good husband will leave 5'ou ne'er 
a cross i’ th’ house to bless you with. 
1708 : tr. Aleman’s Guzman, i. 318, 
I . . . had not a penny left to bless 
myself \vith. i8ig : Scott, Bride of L., 
ch. iv.. The Lord Keeper has got all his 
estates — he has not a cross to bless 
himself -with. 

4. The cross on the breast, and the devil 
in the heart. 1633 ; Draxe, 97, The 
crosse in his breast and the deuUl in 
his actions. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4462. 

5. To have neither cross nor coin. 

1768 : Goldsmith, Vicar, ch. xxi.. You 
trumpery, to come and take up an 
honest house wthout cross or coin to 
bless yourself with ! 1828 : Carr, 

Craven Dialect, i. 94, " I’ve neither 
cross nor coin,” that is, no money at 
all. 1855 ; Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 
" I’m blest wi’ novdher cross nor coin,” 
or as we have other\vise heard it said, 
” no\vther brass nor benediction.” 

6. To make a cross upon anything 
=Mark with a white stone. 1546 : 
Hey\vood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., And 
now win I make a cross on this gate. 

Cross a bridge till you come to it. 
Never. 1921 : R. L. Gales, Old-World 
Essays, 242. 

Cross a stile, and a gate hard by. 
You’ll be a widow before you die. 
1864 : ” Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., V. 208. 

Cross the stream where it is ebbest 
[shallowest]. 1603 : Holland, tr. Plu- 
tarch’s Morals, 747, There is still a 
Lancashire proverb, " Cross the stream 
where it is ebbest.” 

Crotchets in the head (or brain), To 
have. 1592 : G. Harvey, Works, i. iSg 
(Grosart), A \vilde head ful of mad 
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btame and a thousande crotchets 
1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Moucheron," 
Aiotr des moucherons en teste To 
have many crotchets in the head 
1660 Howell Par/y 49 When 

a crochet hath got once into his 
noddle 1690 l^ew Diet Canting 

Crar, sig D3 Crochets in the crown, 
whimsies, maggots 1807 Crabbe, 
Par Peg in 930 (O ) And gloomy 
crotchets filld his wandenng head 

Crouse as a lop 'flea] (or a louse) 
1670 Ray, 203 Crouse as a new 
w ashen louse 1825 Brockett Gloss 
N Country Words 51 [as in 1670] 
1855 Robinson 11 httby Gloss , 40, As 
crowse as a lop, as busk as a flea 
1868 Atkinson, Claeland Gloss 321, 
Peert as a lopp used of a person nimble 
and active in his movements 1889 
J Nicholson Folk Speech E Yorks 17 
As croose (lively) as a loose or loop 

Crow and Crows i As good land as 
any the cfov flies over 1684 Bunyan, 
Pilgr Progr , Pt II , p 98 (0), As 
fruitful a place, as any the crow flies 
over 1690 New Did Canting Crew, 
sig D4 

2 Crows are neier the whiter for 
washing themsehes 167S Ray, J2I 
1732 Fuller, No 1210 

3 Craws do not pick out crems’ eyes 

157S Flono, First Frillies to 29, One 
crow wil neuer put out an other crowes 
eyes 1629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov 93 1732 Fuller No 3744 

1815- Scott, Mannertng, ch xl , Ka, 
na! hawks shouldna pike out hawks 
een 

4 Hoarse as a crow 1883 R L S , 
Treasure I , ch mv , He was not only 
red in the face, but spoke as hoarse as 
a crow 1911 T Edwardes, Neigh- 
bourhood, 116, Tired as a navigator, 
and hoarse as a crow 

5 It IS ill killing a crerw With an empty 

sling 167S Ray, 120 1732 ruUer, 

No 2960 

6 'Tis long of your eyes ike crows 
might hai e helped it when you were young 
167S Ray, 345 

7 The crow bewails the sheep, and then 
eats it 1640 Herbert Jac Prudenlum 
1670 Ray, 6 Camon crows bewail the 


dead sheep, and then eat them 1732 
Fuller, No 1211 

8 The crow thinks her own birds 
fairest 1513 Douglas JEneis ix , 
Pro! , 78 (O ), The blak crawe thmkis 
hif aw in byrdis quhite 1580 H 
Gifford, Paste, 32 (Grosart), Not vnlike 
the crow, who alvvaies thinkes her owne 
byrdes fayrest 1639 Massinger, Un- 
nat Combat III 11 , I like the 

j foolish crow Believe my black brood 
' swans 1732 Fuller, No 4463 1855 
I Gaskell North and South, ch xv , You 
I think you never heard of this wonderful 
I son of mine. Miss Hale You think I’m 
j an old woman whose own crow is 
[ the whitest ever seen 

9 To have a crow to pluck (or puU) 
with one c 1410 Towneley Plays, 18 
(E E T S ), Na na, abide, we hauc a 
craw to pull 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs. Pt II ch V We haue a crow to 
pul 1592 Lyly, Mother Bombte , 11 \ , 
if I thought thou meanest so thou 
shouldst have a crow to pull 1665 
J Wilson, Projectors, V , I've a crow to 
pluck w’ye 3754 Berthelson, £«g - 
Danish Diet, sv ''Crow” 1841 
Dickens, Barn liiidge, ch \iii , Tell 
hun that whenever he comes here 
I have a crow to pluck with him 
1865 N & Q , 3rd ser . vii 104, ‘ I've 
a crow to pluck with you, and a poke 
to put the feathers m, is I think the 
usual North country proverb, the poke 
for the feathers being rather an impor- 
tant part of the threat, judging from 
the stress the speaker lays upon it 

10 To make the crow a pudding 
c 1598 Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt 11 
ch lu , Plucke up a good heart woman, 
let no man say thou gauest the 
crow a pudding because loue would 
let thee hue no longer 1599 Shake- 
speare, Henry K . II i , By my troth 
he'll yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days 1767 Hall - Stevenson, 
Works, 1 208 (1795). But if he drops 
him, down he goes And makes a 
pudding for the crows 1S89 Folk- 
lore Journal, vii 292, Derby* He’s 
nowt good-for till he gies crows a 
pudden [is dead] 

11 To say the crow is white 1528 
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More, Works, p. 207, col. i (1557). As 
he that would say the crowe were white. 
1579 • of Wit and Wisdom, sc. i., 

p. 10 (Sh. S.), Say as she sayeth, 
although that she Doe say the crowe 
is white. 1649 : in Somers Tracts, 
vi. 52 {1811), If they say the crow is 
white, so must the souldier. 

12. To strut like a crow tn a gutter. 
1579 : Fulke, Conftd. Sanders, 675 ( 0 .), 
He triumpheth like a crow in a gutter. 
1690 : New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. D4, 
Strut hke a crow in a gutter, said in 
jeer of the stalking of a proud fellow. 
Before 1729 : in Roxb. Ballads, viii. 812 
(B.S.), I used for to vaunt, as if I would 
fly. And strut hke a crow in a gutter. 
1880 ; Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
48, He struts hke a crow in a gutter, 
and thinks himself cock of the walk. 

13. When the crow begins to build 
then sheepe begin to yeald. GIos. 1639 : 
in Berkeley MSS., hi. 31 (1885). 

See also Black, adj. (6) ; Hungry as a 
June crow; Like crow; March {20) and 
(42) ; No carrion ; and Safe as a crow. 

Crowd is not company, A. 1732 : 
FuUer, No. 62. 

Crowland. See quots. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, h. 268 (1840), Ah the carts 
that come to Crowland are shod with 
silver. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
“ Lines ” [as in 1662]. 1865 ; W. ^Vhite, 
Eastern England, i. 281, “ Ever}"^ cart 
that comes to Crowland is shod vdth 
silver ” is a sa3’ing that carries us back 
to da5-s when there was no gravel. 

Crown. I. A crown in pocket doth 
you more credit than an angel spent. 
T'jyz : Fuher, No. 63. 

2. From the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot. [Usque ab unguiculo 
ad capihum summum. — Plautus, Epid., 
623.] c. 1300 : Havelok, 1 . 1S47 
(E.E.T.S.), Fro tire croune til the to. 
1468 : Coventry Myst., 241 (Sh. S.), flro 
the sool of the ffoot to the hyest asen- 
cion. 1547 : Borde, Brev. of Hcllhe, 
fo. vd., W'hich may be fro the crowne of 
the heede to the sole of the footc. 
1599 ; Shakespeare, Much Ado, III. ii. 
1607 : Chester Plays, x. 439 (E.E.T.S.), 
From the croune of the head to the 
right toe I leat'e no wholl fell 1741 ; 
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Arbuthnot, MaH. Scriblerus, bk. i. 
ch. viii.. From the croun of my head 
to the sole of my foot, I shall ever 
acknowledge mj’self your worship’s 
humble servant. 1857 • Dickens, Dor- 
rit, bk. ii. ch. xxxui., Mr. Merdle was 
found out from the croun of his head 
to the sole of his foot the moment he 
was foimd out in his pocket. 

Crowson’s mare. See quot. 1841 . 
Hartshome, Salopia Ant., 381, Here a 
comes, limping along like owd Crow- 
son’s mare. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. 
Folk-Lore, 593 [as in 1841]. 

Crow-trodden, You look as if you were. 
1678 : Ray, 237. 

Cruelty is a tyrant that’s always 
attended with fear. 1670 : Ray, 6. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1213. c. 1800 : 
Trusler, Prov. in Verse, 103. 

Cruelty is God’s enemy, A man of. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 303. 

Crumb not your bread before you taste 
your porridge. 1594 : A. Coplev', IFits, 
Fits, etc., 116 (1614), Tast your pottage 
before you crumb in j'our bread, c. 1630 : 
B. & F., Monsieur Thomas, IV. iv. 

Crumbs. See Pick up. 

Crusty. See quots. 1592 : Lyly, 
Mother Bombie, II. iii.. You need not 
bee crustie, you are not so hard backt 
[baked]. 1678 ; Ray, 237 [as in 1592]. 
Ibid., 352, She is as croustj’ as that is 
hard bak’d. Somerset. 

Cry. I. Cry you mercy killed my cat. 
1639 • Clarke, 281. 1670 : Ray, 68. 

2. I cry you mercy I killed your 
cushion. 1530 ; Palsgrave, 501, I kry 
you mere}', I kylled \'our cusshejn. 
1592 ; Ljly, Mother Bombie, IV. ii. 

3. I cry you mercy, 1 took you for a 
joint stool. Ibid., IV. ii. 160S: Shake- 
speare, Lear, HI. vi.. Fool. Cry' j’ou 
mercy', I took you for a joint-stool. 

I 1670 : Ray', 1S6. 

4. To cry notch. See Notch. 

5. To cry out before one is hurt. 15^8 : 
in Rcliq. Antiqua:, ii. 16 (1S43), Ye may 

i the better understand that I cry not 
before 1 am pricked. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
j s.v. “ .A.nguille,” Such as . . . crye 
! before their paine approach them. 

\ 181S : Byron, Don Juan, can i. st. 207, 

I They will not ciy out before they''re 
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hurt 1848 Dickens, Dombey, ch \xv , 
My lad don't you sing out afore 
you’re hurt 

6 To cry over spilt tnilk In the first 
quotation the proverb is in solution 
1484 Caxton, JEsope, etc , u 270 
(Jacobs), The thyrd [doctnne] is that 
thow take no sorowe of the thynge lost 
whiche may not be recouered 1681 
Yarranton, Englands Improvement, 
Pt II , p 107, Sir, there is no cr3nng 
fox shed milk that which is past cannot 
be recall’d 1741 True Antt-Pamela, 
131, Well, my dear, said I, it is need 
less cr3nng after shed milk c 1890 
Gilbert, Foggarty's Fairy, I , However, 
it’s no use crymg over spilt milk 
1923 J S Fletcher, The Diamonds, 
ch xxvui , She was one of those 
women who do not believe in crying 
over spilled milk 

7 To cry roast meat See Roast 
meat (3) 

8 To cry uhore 1676 A Behn, 
Town Fop, IV 111 , She ones whore 
first, bnngs him upon his knees for 
her fault, and a piece of plate, or a 
new petticoat, makes his peace again 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , 
Kay, miss, you cned whore first, when 
you talked of the knapsack 

9 To cry with one eye and laugh with 
the other c 1500 quoted in Colher's 
Bibhogr Cat . 11 482, Full harde it is 
to fynde a woman stedfast. For yf 
one eye wepe, the other dothe contrary 
1667 L'Esttange, Quevedo’s Visions, 
106 (1904) One of them I saw crying 
with one eje and laughing with 
t’other 1732 Fuller, No 4737, The 
nch widow cnes with one eye and laughs 
with the other 

Cuckold 1 A discontented cuckold 
has not uit 1612 Cornucopia, gz 
(Grosart), Well doth their folly this 
old saying fit A male-contented cuckold 
hath no wit 

2 Cuckolds are Christians 1678 

Ray, 69 1732 Fuller, No 1215, 

Cuckolds are Christians all the worW 
ov er 

3 Cuckolds are going to heaven 
1659 Howell 12, In ram and sunshme 
cuckolds go to heaven 1670 Ray, 6 


[as m 1659] i68i Otway, Soldier's 
Fortune, IV 1 , For all cuckolds go to 
Heaven, that’s most certain 1699 
Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, V 1 1870 
N & Q , 4th ser , v 366, In the West 
of England it was in my childhood, and 
probably is still, a saying when the sun 
shines, and it rams at the same time 
that the “ Cuckolds are going to 
heaven " 

4 Cuckolds are kind 1620 Westw 
for S»«Zts, 40 (Percy S ), \Vhich made 
her to beleeve that the proverbe is true 
(cuckolds are kmde men) 1696 Mrs 
Manley, Lost Loier, V 1 , Vam hopes of 
havmg the proverb of your side, That 
cuckolds are kind to those who make 
them so 

$ If a cuckold come he ll take auay 
the meat 1678 Ray, 69, viz If 
there be no salt on the table 1738 
Swift PoUie Convers , Dial II , Here’s 
no salt, cuckolds will run away with 
the meat Cf No 9 

6 ll IS better to be a cuckold and not 
know it. than be none, and nerybo^ say 
so 1659 Howell, Proverbs Span - 
Eng, 14, Better to be a cuckold and 
none know it, then to be none and 
vet to be thought so 1732 Fuller, 

! No 871 

7 Let every cuckold wear his own 

horns 1659 Howell, 3 1670 Ray, 

6 1762 Smollett, Sir L Greaves, 

ch xiu , Growling within himself, that 
thenceforward he should let every 
cuckold wear his own horns 

8 The cuckold ts the last that knows 

of it 1605 Camden, Remains, 332 
(1870) 1693 Diyden,/MKe«a/, Sat X 

1 528, For cuckolds hear the last - 
175®“^ Sterne, Trist Shandy, i\ 4, 
It is with love as with cuckoldom, the 
suffenng party is generally the last who 
knows anything about the matter 

9 Think of a cuckold 1709 Brit 
Apollo, vol II No 59, col 3, Q When 
a person is joynting a piece of meat, if 
he finds it difficult to joynt, he is bid 
to thmk of a cuckold I desire to know 
whence the proverb’ A 'ITiomasWebb, 
a carver to a Lord Jlayor of London m 
Kmg Charles the Firsts reign, was as 
famous for bis being a cuckold as for 
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his dexterit}’^ in carving ; therefore what 
became a proverb was used first as an 
invocation, when any took upon him 
to carve. Cf. No. 5. 

10. To be a cuckold and know it not, is 
no more than to drink with a fly in the 
cup and see it not. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 
284 (Arber), To weare a home and not 
knowe it, will do me no more harme then 
to eate a flye, and not see it. 1593 : 
Tell-Trothes N. Years Gift, 20 (N. Sh. S.). 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5250 [as in 1580]. 

11. Who is a cuckold and conceals 
it, carries coals in his bosom. 1659 ■ 
Howell, Proverbs: Span -Eng., 14. 
1670 : Ray, 6. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2332, 
He that thinks himself a cuckold, carries 
live coals in his heart. 

See also Company (i) ; and To-day a 
man. 

Cuckoo. I. A cuckoo for one! An 
expression of contempt or derision. 
1633; Rowley, Match at Midnight, V., 
You, a new-fangled fowler, came to 
show your art i’ th’ dark ; but take this 
truth, you catched in trath a cuckoo 
for 't. 

2. As scabbed as a cuckoo. 1659 : 
Howell, 5. 1670 : Ray, 207. 1797 : 
Gent. Mag., Pt. I., p. 456, " As scabbed 
as a cuckoo ” is a common sajnng in the 
North of England. 1828 : Carr, Craven 
Dialect, ii. 99. 1S66 ; Science Gossip, 
ii. 1S4, “ As scabbed as a cuckoo ” is a 
common saying in Yorkshire. 

3. Bad for the barley, ajid good for the 
corn. When the cuckoo comes to an empty 
thorn. 18S3 : Bume, S/iro/is/j. FofA-Lore, 
221. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 136. 

4. Comes in mid March, Sings in mid 
April, Stuts in mid May, Aiid in mid 
June flics away. North countrv'. 1797: 
Gent. Mag., Pt. I., p. 456. 

5. Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay. 

Make a farmer run away. 1864; 
jV. & Q., 3rd ser., v. 394. 1891; 
ibid., 7 th scr., xii. 486 [with 
" Jlichaelmas ” for “ woodcock ” — 
Staffs]. 1S93 : G. L. Gower, Gloss, of 
Surrey Words, 12 (E.D.S.), Cuckoo 
oats arc late-sowm oats, and arc never 
supposed to yield much. " There’ll be 
nothing but cuckoo oats this j-ear,” 
said a man in the wet spring of 1SS9. 1 


6. Hoarse as a cuckoo. 1917 ; Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 15. 

7. If the cuckoo sings when the hedge is 
brown. Sell thy horse and buy thy corn. 
Welsh [You will not be able to afford 
horse com]. If the cuckoo sings when 
the hedge is green, Keep thy horse and 
sell thy corn. Salop [It will be so 
plentiful that you will have enough and 
to spare]. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 136. 

8 . In April, come he will; In May, he 
sings all day; In June he alters his tune; 
In Jtdy, he prepares to fly ; In August, go 
he must; If he stay till September, ’Tis 
as much as the oldest man can ever 
remember. Ibid., 24. 

9. In April, cuckoo sings her lay; 
In May, she sings both niglit and day; 
In June, she loses her sweet strain; In 
July, she flies off again. N. Yorks, 
Ibid., 25. 

10. In April the cuckoo can sing her 
song by rote; In June, out of tune, she 
cannot sing a note. 1562 : Heywood, 
Epigr., 6th Hund , No. 95. 

11. In April the cuckoo shows his bill; 
In May he sings both night and day; In 
June he aliereth his tunc; In July away 
he’ll fly ; In August go he must. 1838 : 
Mrs. Bray, Trad, of Devon, i. 326 
[slightly varied]. 1846 ; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 42 (Percy S.). 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 25 [sbghtly varied]. 

12. In March The cuckoo starts. In 
April ’A tune his bill. In May ‘A sing 
all day. In June 'A change his tune. 
In July Away 'a fly. In August 
Away’s must. In September you'll 
oilers remember. In October’ A'U never 
get over. East Anglia. 1869 : iV. 

4th ser., iii. 94. 

13. March he sits upon his perch; 
April he soundeth his bell; May he sings 
both night and day; June he altereth his 
tunc. And July — away to fly. Dcrb3'. 
1S69 : N. & Q., 4th ser., iii. 94. 

14. On the third of April Comics in the 
cuckoo and nightingale. 1879 : J. Hardy, 
in Folk-Lore Record, ii. 54, It is a 
popular saw that ... 

15. The cuckoo comes in .April, Sings 
a song in May ; Then in June anfllicr 
tunc. And then she flics away. Glos. 
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1878 Dyer, En^ Folk-Lore 56 1869 

Hazlitt, 363. The cuckoo comes in 
Apenll, and stajs the month of May, 
smgs a song at Midsummer, and then 
goes awaj Wilts 

16 The cuckoo comes of mid March, 

And Clicks of mid Apenll And gattns 
atcay of Midsummer month. When Ike 
corn begins to fill 1846 Denham, 
Proverbs, 38 (Percy S ) 1893 In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 20 [with “ Lam- 
mas-tide ” for ‘ Midsummer month ") 

17 The cuckoo goes to Beaulieu Fatr 
to buy him a petticoat 1863 Wise, 
New Forest, ch xvi , The cuckoo 
refemng to the amval of the cuckoo 
about the 15th of Apnl 

18 The cuckoo singeih all the year 
1541 Sch House of Women, 1 321, AH 
belt that fe^v men doo him hear. The 
cucko singeth all the jeer 

IQ The cuckoo sings tn April, The 
cuckoo stngs tn May, The cuckoo sings 
at Midsummer, But not upon the day 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 222 

20 The first cock of hay Frights the 

cuckoo away 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 
52 (Periy S ) 1879 Folk-Lore Record, 

u 50 1924 Folk-Lore, xx\v 358 

21 Turn your money when you hear 

the cuckoo, and you'll never be wtlhoul 
it during the year 1879 Folk-Lore 
Record, u 90 1883 Bume, Shropsh 

Folk-Lore, 219 

22 When the cuckoo comes to the bare 

thorn. Sell your cow and buy you corn 
But when she comes to the full bit. Sell 
your corn and buy you sheep 1659 
Howell, 16, \Vhen the cuckow sitteth 
on a dty thorn. Sell thy cow, and sow 
thy com 1670 Ray, 43 1825 

Hone, Ev Day Book, 1 66g 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, 6 

23 When the aickoo has pecked up the 
<fjft=Spnng 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglia, 430 I will come when the 
cuckoo, etc 1893 J Salisburj S E 
W ores Gloss , 75, In Apnl it is said that 
the cuckoo comes and picks up all the 
dirt 1904 Co Folk-Lore Northumb , 
176 (F L S ) 

24 When the cuckoo (see quot ) 
1879 J Hardy, m Folk-Lore Record, 
11 58. “ \\’hen the cuckoo purls its 


feathers the housewife should become 
chary of her eggs,” is a popular saying 
in many parts of the country 

25 You are like a cuckoo, you have 
but one song c 1430 Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, 192 (Percy S ), The cokkowc 
syng can than but oon lay c 1535 
Dialogues of Creatures, C (1816), Many 
folkes synge allwaye oon senge 
lyke the cuckowe 1630 T Adams, 
Works 219, He is hke the cuckoc, 
alwaies in one tune 1681 W Robert- 
son Phraseol Generahs 12, To be still 
cuckow, or to have always the same 
song 1732 Fuller No 5850 1899 

Dickinson Cumberland Gloss , 144, Ye 
breed o the gowk, ye’ve nae rhyme 
but ane 

See also Naked , Nightingale , Ragged , 
Weirling, and Welsh ambassador 
Cuckstone See quot 1735 Pegge, 
Kent Proverbs, in E D S , No 12. p 69, 
If you would goe to a church mis-went, 
You must go to Cuckstone m Kent 
1849 Halliwell, Pop Rhymes,, etc , 193 
Cucumbers S«quot 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convert , Dial II , Madam, I dare 
not touch it for they say cucumbers 
are cold in the third degree See also 
Cool (2) 

Culmstock Fair See quot 1886 
Elworthj, West Som Word-Book, 19I 
(EDS), Till Culmstock Fair be come 
and gone, There mid be apples, and 
mid be none Cf Devil (43) 
Cumberland Jwohny A satirical 
appellation for a Cumberland man 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 166 (F L S ) 
Cumberland See Shrewsbury 
Cunning as a dead pig 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial HI 

Cunning as Captain Drake 1678 

Ray. 353 

Cuzming as Craddock 1678 Ray, 

280 1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 45 

(F L S ), As cunmng as a crafty 
Cradock [It is suggested that the saying 
refers to John Cradock, vicar of Gam- 
ford, 1594, who was a high commissioner 
for Durham, and J P , etc He is 
alleged to have taken bnbes and to 
have been guilty of other underhand 
practices ] 

Cunning as erowder 1754 Getd 
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Mag., 2II, One saying we have in the 
Northern parts ... as cunning as 
Crowder . . . and a crowder is a fidler. 
1841 : Hartshome, Salapia Ant., 381. 
1883 : Bume, ShropsJi. Folk-Lore, 594. 
Cunning. See Fox (4). 

Cunning is no burden. 1539 : Taver- 
ner, Proverbs, fo. 22, Cunnynge (they 
say) is no burthen, 1573 : G. Harvey, 
Letter-Book, 121 (Camden S ). 1642 : 
Fuller, Holy State .' " The True Gentle- 
man,” He knows well that cunning is 
no burthen to carry, 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 4182, Skill IS no burthen. 

Cup. I. A cup in the pate is a mile 
in the gait. 1694: Motteux. Rabelais, 
bk. iv. ch. Ixv. 1738 ; Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. II. c. 1791 : Pegge, 
Derbicisms, 135 (E.D.S.) [with ” pot ” 
for “ cup "]. 

2. . 4 s merry as cup and can. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iii., 
Mery we were as cup and can could 
holde. 1577: Misogonus, II. ii.. The 
mer5'e man, with cupp and cann. 1610 : 
Rowlands, Martin Mark-all, 49 (Himt. 
Cl.), Where they, as merry as pot and 
can passe their time in villany and 
robbery. 1678 : Ray, 287. 

3. He has got a cup too much. 1678 : 
Ray, 87. 

4. There's many a slip between cup 

and lip. [Saepe audivi inter os atque 
offam multa intervenire posse. — M. 
Cato, in Gellius, xiii. 17.] I 539 ’- 
Taverner, Proverfis, fo. 15. Many thynges 
fall betwene the cuppe and the mouth. 
1576 : Lambarde, Perainb. of Kent, 422 
(1S26), Even as many things happen 
(according to the proverfae) betweene 
the cup and the lippe. 1633 : Jonson, 
Tale of a Tub, III. iv.. Many things 
fall between the cup and lip. 1712 : 
Arbuthnot, Law a Bolt. Pit, Pt. III. 
App. ch. iii., J»Iany things happen 
between the cup and Bie lip. 1769: 
Colman, Man and Wife, III. [as in 
1712). 1S40; Barham, Ing. Legends: 

" Lady Rohesia,” There’s many a slip 
■Twixt tlie cup and the lip. 1922: 
Wevman, Ovingion's Bank, ch. \’ii. ^ 

5. To be cup and c««=”lo be ” pals.” 
1690 : Hew Did. Canting Crew, sig. C3. 
.‘Vs great as cup and can. 17^2 ; Ward, 
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j Poet. Entertainer, No. 2, p 18, WTio was 
as great as cup and kan With the new- 
marry’d gentleman. 178S : O’Keeffe, 
Taniara-rara, I. i., Jly colonel and he 
are as great as cup and can. 

6 . Whefi the cup is fullest, then carry 
it most carefully, c. 1320 : in Reliq. 
Antique, i. ii2 (1841), “ VVTien the 
coppe is foUest, thenne ber hire fe5nest,” 
Quoth Hend}mg. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. " Cup,” WTien the cup’s full carry 
it even. 

See also Such cup. 

Curdly sky will not leave the earth 
long dry, A; or, will not be twenty-four 
hours dry. [1736 : Bailej', Diet., s.v. 
” Curdled,” A curdled sky and a 
painted woman are not of long dura- 
tion.] 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 94. 

Cure. See Remedy. 

Cured, i. I have cur’d her from 
laying [sic] in the hedge, quoth the good- 
man when he had wed his daughter. 
1678 : Ray, 56. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2604. 

2. What can’t be cured must be endured. 
1377 ; Langland, Plowman, B, x. 439, 
For qant Oportet vyent en place yl ny 
ad que Pati. c. 1460 : How the Goode 
Wyfe, Thynge that may be tyde is for 
to dowre, my lere childe. 1579 : 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., Sept., 11 . 150-2, 
Better it were, a little to faigne, And 
clenly couer that cannot be cured. 
Such ill, as is forced, mought needes be 
endured. 1639 : Massinger, Unnat. 
Combat, II. i.. What’s past help, is 
Beyond prevention. 1706 ; Ward, 
Hudihras Rediv., Pt. IX. ,can. xiv., p. 5 . 
’Tis our prudence to endure With 
patience what we cannot cure. 1771 : 
Smollett, Clinker, in Works, iii. 191 
(1817). 1837 ; Dickens, Pickwick, ch. 
xlviii., \VTiat was over couldn’t be 
begun, and what couldn’t be cured 
must be endured. 1S51 : Borrow, 
Lavengro, ii. 54. 

Curiosity is endless, restless, and use- 
less, and Curiosity is ill manners in 
another’s house. 1732 ; Fuller, Nos 
1219 and 1220. 

Curlew. Sec quots. 1S66 : A’. 6 - 
3rd ser., X. 235, A curlew lean, or a 
curlew fat, Carries twelve pence upon 
his back, as they say in North Lincoln- 
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shire [Variant at same reference,! Be 
it lean, or be it fat. It bears tenpetice on 
its back 1886 Swamson, Folk-Lore 
of Bnt Birds, 201 (FLS), Be die 
white or be she black. The curlew has 
tenpence on her back (Lincolnshire) 

Curses come home to roost c 1275 
Prov of Alfred, A 84, Eueryches 
monnes dom to his owere dure churreth 
(Every mans judgment returns to his 
own door) c 1386 Chaucer, Parson's 
Tale, 41. And ofte t3rme swich cursinge 
WTongfuUy retometh agayn to him that 
curseth, as a bnd that retometh agayn 
to his owene nest 1816 Scott, Old 
Mortality, ch xhi I have heard a good 
man say, that a curse was like a stone 
flung up to the heavens, and majst like 
to return on the head that sent it 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 12 
(EDS), Curses, hke chickens, come 
home to roost 

Cursing the weather is bad farming 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proxerhs, 46 

Curst cow See Cow (10) 

Curst cur must be tied short, A 
1605 Camden, 317 (1870) 

[with “ dog" for “ cur "] 1670 Ray, 

76 1732 Fuller, No 65 [with 

" should " for " must "] 

Curtain lectures [Semper habethtes 
altemaque jurgia lectus In quo nupta 
jacet minimum dormitur in lUo — 
Juvenal, Sat, vi 267-8) 1638 A 
Curtame Lecture as tt is read by a 
Country Farmer’s Wife to her Good 
Man, etc [title] 1649 Quarles, Virgin 
Widow, II , For wluch I have bad 
already two curtaine-lectures, and a 
black and blue e>e 1717 Pope, Wife 
of Bath, 165, Or curtain-lectures made 
a restless night 1821 Combe, Syntax 
in Search of Wife can xxxiv , p 19, 
Yes, she maj toss her head and hector, 
But she shall have a curtain lecture 
1846 Jerrold, Mrs Caudles Curiam 
Lectures [title] 

Cushions See quot I can't identify 
the proverb to which allusion is made 
1609 Rowlands, Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips, 12 (Hunt Cl), Go to (quoth 
I) y are best beat out my brames 
With cushions now, to make the pro- 
uerbe true 
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Custom IS second nature c 1390 
Gower, Conf Atnantis, bk Vi 1 664, 
For in phisique this I finde. Usage is 
the seconde kmde 1422 J Yonge, 
Tr of Govt of Prynces, 238 (E E T S ), 
For as ypocras sayth ‘ costome is the 
seconde nature or kynde " 1558 
Bullem, Goit of Health, fo 98, Custome 
IS like vnto another nature 1607 
Marston, What You Will, III 1712 
Addison, Spectator No 447 1774 

C Dibdin, Quaker, II 111 1817 Scott. 

Rob Roy, ch k , Habit has become a 
second nature 1864 Mrs H Wood, 
Trevlyn Hold, ch xxiv , Habit and use, 
as we read, are second nature 

Custom makes all things easy 
c 1598 Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt II 
ch V! , Labour by custome becommeth 
easie c 1680 L'Estrange, Seneca 
Epistles, X , There is nothing so hard, 
but custom makes it easie to us 1703 
T Baker, Tunbridge Walks, II , Custom 
makes every thing familiar 1732 
Fuller, No 1225 

Custom Without reason is but ancient 
error 1647 Countrym New Common^ 
wealth, 29, Custome (though never so 
ancient) without truth, is but an old 
errour 1732 Fuller, No 1226 

Cut, verb I Cut and come again 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II , 
I Vow, 'tis a noble sirloin, Neverout 
Ay . here s cut and come again 1772 
Gamck, Inih Widow, I i. Give me a 
slice of a good Enghsh surloin , cut and 
come again 1848 m Marchant, Praise 
of Afe, 418 {1888), For the boys that 
can cut and come again Must quaff 
whole butts of ale 

2 Cut and long tail See Tag, rag, etc 

3 Cut down an oak See Oak (i) 
and (4) 

4 Cut loaf See Shive 

5 Cut not the hough See quot 
1528 Tyndale, Obed of Christian Men 
304 (PS), ' Cut not the bough that 
thou standpst upon ” whose literal 
sense is, “ Oppress not the commons " 

6 Cut off the head and tail and throw 

the rest away 1678 Ray, 346 1732 

Fuller, No 1227 

7 Cut or give me the hit 1732 
Fuller, No 1228 
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8. Sec quot. 1880: Spurgeon, P/oj;^/z- 
i 7 ian‘s Pictures, 36, The old saying is 
" Don’t cut off your head because it 
aches.” 

g. He has cut his leg = is drunk. 
1678: Ra3% 87. 

10. To be cut for the simples. 1650 : 
in Simpson, Documents St Paul’s, 148 
(Camden S.), The ^^itts of Pauls, or a 
catalogue of those book-sellers appren- 
tices . . . which are to be cut of the 
simples the next spring. i6go ; Nerti’ 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. La, He must 
be cut of the simples. Care must be 
taken to cure Iiim of his foIl3^ 1738 ; 
Swift, Polite Corners., Dial. I., Indeed, 
Jlr. Neverout, you should be cut for the 
simples. 1881 ; Evans, Leics. Words, 
239 (E.D.S ), " A’d ought to be coot 
for the simples ” ; a phrase impljung 
that the person spoken of is a fool. 
Cf. Battersea. 

ir. To cut broad (or large) thongs of 
another’s leather, c. 1320 ; in Reliq. 
Antiqu(e,i. 114 (1841), " Of un-bohthude 
men kerveth brod thong,” Quoth 
Hendyng. 1484 : Caxton, JEsope, ii. 
220 (Jacobs), Ne also it is not honeste 
to make large thonges of other mennes 
leder. 1595 : Maroccus Extaticus, 8 
(Percy S.), To cut such large thonges 
of another mans lether. 1667 : L’Es- 
trange, Quevedo’s Visions, 8 (1904), 
Those that were in for detraction and 
calumn3% and for cutting large thongs 
out of other men’s leather. 1721 ; 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. " Thong.” 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 100 (1905), On 
the comparative wastefulness where- 
with that which is another’s is too 
often used ; Men cut broad thongs from 
other men’s leather. 

12. To cut large shives of another’s 
loaf. 1630 ; Tinker of Purvey, 31 
(HalHwell), By tliis, the prior perceived 
that the scull [scullion] had cut a shive 
[slice] on his loafe. 1670 : Ray, 162. 

13. To cut off one’s nose to spite o-ne’s 
face. [Stultum est vicinum velle ulcisci 
incendio.— Publ. Syi., 611. Henri iv 
coiifut fort bien que detruire Paris, 
e’etoit, comme on dit, se couper le nez 
pour fairc depit a son \isage.-— c. 165S : 
Tallemant des Reaxix, Htsioriettes, i. 17 


(1834).] 1889 : R. L. S., Ballantrae, 
ch. X , He was in that humour when a 
man — in the %vords of the old adage — 
\vill cut off his nose to spite his face. 
1924: Times, 20 Nov., p. 13, col i. 
Continual harassing of the railwaj's, in 
pa5mient for real or fancied grievances, 
is much like cutting off one's nose to 
spite one’s face. 

14. To cut one’s coat according to one’s 
cloth. 1546 ; Hejwvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. viii., I shall Cut my cote after my 
cloth when I haue her. 1594 : Nashe, 
Unfori. Trav., in If 'or^s, v. 54 (Grosart), 
The3' must shape their cotes good men 
according to their cloth. 1669 ; Dr3'- 
den, Wild Gallant, I. ii., I love 3mur 
wit well, sir; but I must cut my coat 
according to m3'^ cloth. 1720 : C. 
Shadwell, Sham Prince, II. i., I am a 
plain dealing man, and am fain to cut 
my coate according to my cloath. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch. xii. 1926 : Inge, Lay Thoughts, 
187, We must cut our coat according 
to our cloth and adapt ourselves to 
changing circumstances. 

15. To cut one’s comb. 1542 : Becon, 
in Early TEorfe, 205 (P.S.), This shall 
pluck down your comb, as they use to 
say. 1548 : Hall, Chron., 17 (1809), 
My life stood in ieopardie and m3»^ combe 
was clerety cut. 1584 : R. Scot, Witch- 
craft, bk. viii. ch. iii., Since the preach- 
ing thereof their combes are cut, and 
few that are wise regard them. 1642 : 
D. Rogers, Matrim. Honour, 45, God 
cuts their combe, fils their new hopes 
with new sorrow. 1826 : Scott, Journal, 
13 May, Malachi might clap his wings 
upon this, but, alas ! domestic anxiety 
has cut his comb. 

16. To cut one’s thong according to 
one’s leather. 1637 : R. W^itford, Werke 
for Housholders, sig. F5, Than (after 
the commmie prouerbe) cute 3’our tliong 
after or accord3'nge vnto your Icdder. 

17. To cut the grass (or ground) from 
under the feet. 1567 : Fenton, Ban'dello, 
ii. 10 (T.T.), I find a greater fait in m3' 
self in suffring an other to cut the carthc 
frome under m3' feete. 1576 : Fettie, 
Petite Pallace, i. 121 (Gollancz), Seeing 
this 3’oung gentleman, as he thought, in 
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great favour thought the grass had 1891 Gilbert, and Gutldensiern, 

been cut from under his feet 1672 Tdbl 11 , Thus will you cut the ground 
Marvell, Rehearsal Transpr . Pt I , in from 'neath his feet 
TVor^s, 111 195 (Grosart), \Vhileyouare 18 To cut the hair Split hairs 
all this while cutting the grass under Cutpurse A cut-purse ts a sure 
his feet, and animating the people trade, /or he hath ready money when his 
against the exercise of his ecclesiastical work is done 1659 Howell, 8 1670 
supremacy 1760 Murphy, Way to Ray, 16 

keep him, II u , The grass is cut under Cutting out well is better than sewing 
my feet if she e\er hears a word of it up well 1732 Fuller, No 1230 
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Dacre was slain in North Acre, The 
Lord — at the Battle of Towton, 1461. 
1849 : Halliwell, Pop. Rhymes, etc., 200. 
1868 : Quart. Review, cxxv. 518, In 
Saxton churchyard, where is also the 
tomb of “ The Lord of Dacres Slain in 
the North Acres,” according to the 
local rhyme. 

Daft as a yat [gate] ’at swings 
heath ways, As. 1899 : Dickinson, 
Cumberland Gloss., 372. 

Daggers drawn, To be at. 1540 : 
Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig. Fi, We neuer 
mete togyther, but we be at daggers 
drawynge. 1618 : Harington, Epigrams, 
bk. i. No. 91, From spightfull words 
they fell to daggers draudng. 1694 : 
Terence made English, 82, The captain 
and she were almost at daggers drawing 
when I left 'em. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. " Dagger,” To be at dagger’s draw- 
ing 1840 : Dickens, Curiosity Shop, 
ch. vii.. The old man and I uill remain 
at daggers-drawn to the end of our 
lives. 1867 : Mrs. H. Wood, Life’s 
Secret, Pt. I. ch. ii., I am sure there’s 
no love lost between him and me; we 
should be at daggers drawn. 

Daily cost, and all of it lost. There’s a. 
1S55 : Bohn, 524. 

Daimport’s dog. See quots. 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 595, He 
talks as Dutch [speaks as unintelligibly] 
as Damford’s dog. 1917 : Bridge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 144, To talk as 
Dutch as Daimport’s dog. 

Dainties. Who dainties love shall 
beggars prove. 1580: Tusser, Hush., 

72 (E.D.S.), Who dainties loue, a begger 
shall proue. 1736: Franklm, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, i. 447 (Bigelow). 
17S3: Tilrs. Cowley, More IPoys than 
One, II. iv.. You know the proverb— 
those that are dainty . . . 

Dainty makes dearth. 159 ® '• Spenser, 
F.Q., I. li. 24S, So dainty tliey say 
maketh derth. _ j 

Dainty thing would have a dainty , 

dish, The. 1672 : Walker, Parcem., 29 1 


[rvith “ bit ” for " dish ”]. 1681 : W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 418. 

Daisies. See Spring (8). 

Daisy year. See quot. 1901 : F. E 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 7, A daisy 
year’s awlus a lazy year (A farmer’s 
saying). 

Dally not with money or women. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentuni. 1669 : 
New Help to Discourse, 310. 

Dalmanazar, As bright as. 1880 : 
Courtney, W. Cornwall Words, xiii. 
(E.D.S.). 

Dalton bell-rope, Like. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracts, i. 86 (F.L.S.), Like 
Dalton bell-rope. That is, a deed 
half-done. A story is told how, after 
many vestry meetings holden by the 
principal inhabitants of this place to 
take into consideration the propriety 
of purchasing a new rope for the one 
bell of their parish church, the church- 
wardens and ratepayers at last came 
to the conclusion that the old one 
should be spliced. 

Dam. I. The dam of that was whisker. 
Said of a great lie. 1678 : Ray, 89. 

2. Where the dam leaps over, the kid 
follows. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5662. 

Dame Hockaday’s hen. As discon- 
solate as. Com. 1869: Hazlitt, 61. 

Dance, verb. i. He dances well to 
whom fortune pipes. 1578 : Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 25, He daunseth wel, 
vnto whom fortune pipeth. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 323 (1870). 1670: 
Ray, 77. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1832 [\rith 
" merrily ” for “ weU ”]. 

2. He'll dance to nothing but his own 
pipe. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2423. 

3. If you dance you must pay the 
fiddler. 16S1 ; in Ro.xb. Ballads, v. 67 
(B.S.). 

4. I’ll make him dance without a pipe. 
==1'11 do him an injurj-, and he shall 
not know how. 1678 : Ray, 71. 1732 ^ 
Fuller, No. 2639. 

5. They who dance arc thought mad 
by those who hear not the music. Spoken 
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of as an " old proverb " 1927 ftmes, 
16 Feb , p 15, col 4 

6 To dance as another pipes c 1480 
Early Miscellanies, 25 (Warton Q , 
1855), I wylle dance whylle the world 
wyllepype 1546 Heywood, Prowcrfis, 
Pt II ch XI , Whan fooles p>pe, by 
auctontee he maie daunce 1593 
Giffard, Dial on Witches, dc , 65 
(Percy S ) Ignorant people, which are 
ready to beleeve all that he telleth, and 
to dance after his pipe 1642 D 
Rogers, Matrim Honour, 357, If they 
moove must not all inferior ones dance 
after their pipe’ 

7 To dance attendance on one Before 
1529 Skelton, Why come ye not, 

II 625-6, And syr ye must daunce 
attendaunce And take pacient suffer- 
aunce 1594 Shakespeare, Rich IIJ , 

III vii , Welcome my lord I dance 
attendance here 1645 Hov-tW, Letters, 
bk 1 § ui No xiu , Going one morning 
to speak with the Duke, and having 
danc d attendance a long time 1742 
Fieldmg, Andrens, bk u ch xvi , The 
man hath danced attendance for about 
a month M23 Lucas, Advisory Ben, 
§ VI p 24, 'ftie young men were 
dancing attend^ce upon creatures 
more capncious 

8 To dance Barnaby 1664 Cotton, 
Scarrontdes, bk 1 1 i8g, Bounce, cnes 
the port-hole, out they fly. And make 
the world dance Barnaby 1727 in 
Roth Ballads, viu 270 (BS), Speak, 
and w e’U let your thunder fly. And make 
the world dance Barnaby 

9 To dance tn a net 1532 More, 
Confut oj Tyndale, cxxvn , I go so bare 
d^vmsyng nakeef sa a nef T5S/ 
Greene, m Works, vi 181 (Grosart), At 
last being Venus schoUer, and therefore 
daring with hir to dance m a net 1605 
Chapman, All Fools, II , Thmk not you 
dance m nets [think not you are un- 
detected] 1670 Ray, 6 1821 Scott, 
Keniluorth, ch iv , Thou canst not 
dance in a net, and they not see thee 

10 To dance to nery man’s ptpe 

(or whistle) 1670 Ray, 170 1732 

Fuller, No 2644, I wuU not dance to 
every fool's pipe 1880 Spurgeon, 
Ploughman’s Pictures, 25. If we dance 


^ Danger 

to every fiddle we shall soon be lame 
in both legs 

n When you go to dance, take heed 
whom you take by the hand 1639 
Clarke, 24 1670 Ray, 77 1732 

Fuller, No 5614 

12 \ ou'll dance at the end of a rope 
I uithout teaching 1732 Fuller, No 6022 
j 13 You will neither dance nor hold 
I the candle Ibid , No 6013 

Dancing bear 4s many tricks {antics, 
e«i) as a danctng bear 1670 Ray, 

I 163, He hath as many tncks as a 
\ dancing bear 1732 Fuller, No 1862 
[as m 1670] 1738 Swift, Polite 

Conveys , Dial I , I wish you would be 
quiet, you have more tncks than a 
1 dancing bear 1886 Elworthy, West 
I Som Word'Book, 374 (EDS), He has 
. got more antics than a dancing bear 
This IS one of the commonest of sayings 
' 1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 8 
(EDS), As full of megnms as a 
dancing bear 

Dancing days are done, Hts (or My) 
1658 Flecknoe, Entgm Characters, 60, 
His dancing dayes are never done 
1738 Swift, Polite Conveys , Dial I , 
I doubt her dancing days are over 
1816 Austen, Emma, ch xxxvm , My 
dancing days are over 

Dancing They love danctng well 
that dance among thorns 1639 Clarke, 
326 1670 Ray, 77 1732 Fuller, 

No 4966 [with " barefoot upon thorns " 
instead of " among thorns "] 

Danger and Dangers i A danger 
foreseen ts half avoided 1658 R 
Franck, Northern Memoirs, 95 (1821), 
Dangers foreseen are the sooner pre- 
venCeti FxxUst, No 6j 

2 Better pass a danger once, than be 
always tn fear 1670 Ray, 9 

3 Danger and delight grow on one 
stock 1580 Lyly, Euphues, 226 
(Arber) [with " stalke ’ for “ stock '') 
1732 Fuller, No 1231 

4 Danger ts next neighbour to security 
Ibid , No 1233 

5 Dangers are overcome by dangers 
1651 Herbert, /flc Prttdenlum, 2ndoA 
Danger itself the best remedy fo: 
danger 1732 Fuller, No 1232 

6 He that fears danger in tm> 
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seldom feels it. i6ii : Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Asseur,” He that feares, is assured. 
1732; Fuller, No. 2099. 

7. The danger past God is forgotten. 
1670 ; Ray, 6, The danger past and 
God forgotten. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1234. 

Dare not for his (or my) ears, He (or I). 
1607: TopseU, Serpents, 640 ( 0 .), The 
yonger not daring for their ears to 
bre^ into their fathers lands. 1678: 
Ray, 240 (He). 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Ears ” (I), . 

Dark as a wolf’s mouth. 1823 : 
Scott, St. Ronan's, ch. xxxvi. 1828 : 
Scott, Fair Maid, ch. xxiv., The moon 
is quite obscured, and the road as 
black as a wolf’s mouth. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, x, As dark as a 
fox’s meawth. 1926: Phillpotts, Pea- 
cock House, 222, ’Twas blowing and 
raining that night and dark as a wolf’s 
mouth. 

Dark as a Yule (or Martinmas) mid- 
night. 1814 : Scott, Waverley, ch. xlviii.. 
He may look as black as midm'ght 
at JIartinmas. 1846 ; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 62 (Percy S.), As dark as a 
Yule midnight. 1904; Co. Folk-lore: 
Nortliumb., 179 (F.L.S.) [as in 1846]. 

Dark as black hogs. 1869 : Fitz- 
Gerald, Sea Words and Phrases, 2. 

Dark as Newgate knocker. See New- 
gate. 

Dark (or Black) as pitch, c. 1300 : 
in Vernon MS., 354 (E.E.T.S.), As blac 
as eny pich he was. c. 1380 : Sir 
Ferttmbras, 81 (E.E.T.S.), Than lai he 
thar so blac so pych. 1485 : Caxton, 
Charles the Crete, 165 (E.E.T.S.), He 
is as blacke as pytche boylled. 1598 : 
R. Tofte, Alba, 39 (Grosart), And darke 
as pitch shall shew the glistering sunne. 
i 656 ; Pepys, Diary, 18 Jan., Got home 
well by coadi, though as dark as pitch. 
1714 : Ozell, Molicre, iii, 217, ’Tis as 
dark as pitch. 1824 : Scott, Rcdgannt- 
let, ch. xvi.. All the windows were dark 
as pitch. 1890 : P. H. Emerson, Wild 
Life, 42, The wind roared ... It was 
as dark as pitch. 

Dark as the devil’s mouth. 1826: 
Scott, Woodstock, ch. -xii.. It is dark as 
the devil’s mouth. 

Dark. Sec also Black. 
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Darkest hour is before the dawn. The. 
1650 : Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk. ii. 
ch. xi.. It is always darkest just before 
the day,dawheth. 1889: R. L. S., 
j Letters, iii. 245 (Tusitala ed.). It is 
j always darkest before da\vn. 1912 ; 
j Lucas, London Lav., ch. xvi.. I’ll pull 
j this round safe enough. Things look 
I blackest before the da^vn, don’t you 
i know. 

I Darlington, i. Darnton, where the 
j wind once blew a dog’s tongue oxd. 
I 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, i. 80 (F.L.S.). 
' 2. Dirty Darlington. 1658 : R. Franck, 

; North. Memoirs, 264 (1821), One course 
! directs us to dirty Darlington. 1846-59 : 
I Denham Tracts, i. 80, Dirty Damton or 
D amton-in-the-dirt . 

3. To take Darnton Trod, or May take 
Darnton Trod. Ibid., i. 78. 

Darnell for dim sight. 1597 : Gerarde, 
Herbal, DameU hurteth the eyes and 
maketh them dim . . . and hereupon 
it seemeth that the old proverbe came, 
that such as are dim-sighted should be 
said to eate of damell. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 49 [spelt " DamaU ” 
and referred to Cheshire village of 
Damhall]. 

Damford’s dog. See Daimport’s dog. 

Damton. See Darlington. 

Dart, River. See quots. 1850 : 
N. & Q., 1st ser., ii. 511, River of 
Dart, oh, river of Dart, Every year 
thou claim’st a heart. 1897 : Norway, 
H. and B. in Devon, etc., 85 [as in 1850]. 
igo8 : Folk-Lore, xix. 171, " The river 
Dart every year claims its heart " is a 
South of England sajdng. Cf. Don, 
River. 

Dartford. See Sutton. 

Dasnell dawcock sits among the 
doctors. The. 1634 : Withals, Diet., 55S, 
The dosnell dawcock comes dropping 
in among the doctors [given as trans- 
lation of Graculus inter inusas, anser 
slrcpit inter olores]. 1659: Howell, 15 
[as in 1634]. 1670 : Ray, 217. 

Daughter, i. Daughters and dead 
fsh arc no keeping wares. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1235. 

2. He that would the daughter iciii, 
Must with the mother first begin. 1670 : 
Ray, 49. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6266. 
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3 When the daughter ts stolen, shut 
Pepper-gate 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 
1 291 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss , s V “ Cheshire ” 1825 Hone, 
Ev Day Book, i 430 1917 Bndge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 151 

Dava, As ancient as the floods of 
1880 Courtney, W Cornuall Words, 
xm (EDS) 

Davenham steeple the centre of 
Cheshire within three barley-corns 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 49 
Davenports See Cheshire {7) 

Davie Debet=Debt personified, or a 
baibff 1575 Gascoigne, Posies, in 
IKorAs, 1 65 (Cunhffe), Till Davie Debet 
in thy parler stand 1583 Melbancke, 
Phtlottnus, sig Q3, Daure debte stoode 
watching with a mace at the doore 
Dawes Cross 1579 Mart of Wit 
and Wisdom, 28 (Sh S), Hold heare! 
thou shalt not lease all . thy purse shall 
not come home v. eeping for lose , and as 
for the, thou shalt be commist to Dawes 
crosse 1583 Melbancke, Pktlohnus, 
sig Yi, You may sooner be doctors at 
Dawes crosse 1596 Nashe, 
you, in Works, m 16 (Grosart), To 
grant them their absolute graces, to 
commence at Dawes Crosse 
Daws See Norwich 
Day I A day after Doomsdays 
Greek kalends 1540 Palsgrave, Aco- 
lastus, sig Vi, At the Grekish calendes 
or a daye after domesday 

2 A day to come shows longer than a 
year that s gone 1732 Fuller, No 68 

3 As the day lengthens so the cold 
strengthens 1639 in Berkeley MSS , 
m 30 (1885), \Vhen the daies begin to 
lengthen the cold begins to stren^hen 
1646 BrowTie, Pseudo Ept , bk iv 
ch xiu , We observe the cold to aug- 
ment, when the daies begm to increase 
1732 Fuller, No 6140 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore, li See also New Year 

4 the days begin to shorten. The 
heal begins to scorch them 1893 
Inwards, 8 

5 As the days grow longer. The 

storms grow stronger 1827 Hone, 
Table-Book, 667 1893 Inwards, 7 

6 Be the day never so long, at length 
cometh even-song c 1390 Gower, 


Conf Amanits, bk vi 1 578, Bot hou so 
that the dai be long. The derke nyht 
comth ate laste 1555 Hawes, Past 
of Pleasure, 207 (Percy S ), For though 
tile day be never so longe. At last the 
belles nngeth to evensonge 1563 
Foxe, Acies, etc , vu 346 (1828), His 
saying was that, although the day was 
never so long, yet at the last it nngeth 
to evensong 1670 Ray, 77 1732 

Fuller, No 6132 

7 Day and night sun and moon, 
atr and light every one must have, and 
none can buy 1732 Fuller, No 1237 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S ) 

8 No day passeth without some grief 
1670 Ray, 6 

9 The day fs short and the work ts 
long c 1400 Beryn, 1 3631 (E E T S ) 

10 The day that you do a good thing, 
there will be seven new moons 1732 
Fuller, No 4468 

11 Tis day still while the sun shines 

1639 Clarke, 294 1670 Ray, 77 

12 To come a day after the fair 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I 
ch vni , A dale after the fayre comth 
this remors 1596 Nashe, Haue with 
you, in Works, ni 205 (Grosart), A day 
after the faire when he is hangd 
Harney takes him in hand 1676 
Etheredge, Man of Mode, III 1 , 
1 must confess, madam, you came a 
day after the fair 1864 Mrs H 
Wood, Trevlyn Hold, ch xxxiv , They 
must make good speed, unless they 
would be '* a day too late for the fair " 
1910 H James, Letters, 11 164 (1920) 
1913 E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 
79*^ There is an old Engbsh proverb 
He's a fond chapman that comes the 
day after the fair 

13 To see day at a little hole 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x , I see 
daie at this little hole c 1598 
Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt II ch u, 
I perceiue you can spie day at a httle 
hole 1691 J Wilson, Belphegor, IV 
11 , Men of my station can see day at 
a httle hole — letters make words, and 
circumstances things I 1714 Ozell, 
Moltere, v 153 In love, everything 
speaks, and in this case daylight is to 
be spy'd thro' a little hole 1859 
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Smiles, Self-Help, 391 (1869), As day- 
light can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things rvill illustrate a 
person's character. 

14. Whai a day may bring, a day may 
take away. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5475. 

Dead, adj. i. A dead wife’s the best 
goods hi a man’s house. 1678 ; Ray, 58. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., A 
dead wife under the table is the best 
goods in a man’s house. 

2. A dead woman will have four to 
carry her forth. 1678 : Ra5^ 354. 

3. As dead as a door-nail (or door-tree), 
c. 1350 : Will. Palerne, 29 (E.E.T.S.), 

1 am ded as dore-nail. 1596 ; Nashe, 
Haue with you, in Works, iii. 182 
(Grosart), Wee’l strike it as dead as 
a doore - naile. 1598 ; Shakespeare, 

2 Henry IV., V. iii. 1700 : Farquhar, 
Constant Couple, IV. ii., I can’t tell 
whether he be dead in law ; but he’s 
dead as a door-nail. 1801 : Lamb, 
Letters, i. 223 (igo8), “ The Albion ”is 
dead-dead as nail in door. 1843 ; 
Dickens, Carol, Stave i. 1907 : De 
Morgan, Alice-for-Short, ch. xii.. She 
may be as dead as a door-nail. 

4. As dead as a herring. 1600; 
Shakespeare, Merry Wives, II. iii.. By 
gar, de herring is no dead so as I vill 
kill him. 1638 : Nabbes, Tott. Court, 
I. V., Is shee quite dead? Dead as 
a herring, sir. 1748 : Smollett, Rod. 
Random, ch. iv.. Ay, ay. I’ll warrant 
him as dead as a herring. 1834 : 
Marryat, P. Simple, ch. xxix. 1880: 
R. L. S. and Henley, Deacon Brodie, 
IV. vii. iv.. Stabbed to the heart and 
dead as a herring ! 

5. As dead as a nit. 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 594. 1887 ; Parish 
and Shaw, Diet. Kent. Dialect, 108 
{E.D.S.), " Dead as a nit ” is a common 
expression. 1890 : P. H. Emerson, 
Wild Life, 13 n.. Dead as nits, a common 
Norfolk expression. 1923 : Folk-Lore, 
xxxiv. 329 (O.xfordsh.). 

6. As dead as Chelsea. 1S23 : Egan’s 
Grose’s Class. Did. of Vulgar Tongue, 
s.v. " Chelsea,” To get Chelsea; to 
obtain the benefit of [Chelsea] hospital. 
" Dead Chelsea, by God ! ” An exclama- 
tion uttered by a grenadier at Fontenoy, 


on having his leg carried away by a 
cannon b^. [The phrase is not in isted. 
of Grose, 1785.] 1833 : National Mag., 
quoted in N. 6 - Q., 5th ser., xii. 29, 
Dead as Chelsea. 

7. As dead as ditchwater. See Flat 
as ditchwater. 

8. As dead as mutton, c. 1770 : 
Bickerstaffe, Spoiled Child, II. ii., Thus 
let me seize my tender bit of lamb — 
{aside) there I think I had her as dead 
as mutton, c. 1816 : in Farmer’s Musa 
Pedesiris, 80, Your Larry will be dead 
as mutton, i860 : Reade, Cl. and 
Hearth, ch. xxiv. 1914: Shaw, ” Parents 
and Children,” in Misalliance, etc., p. vii. 
The old Bernard Shaw is as dead as 
mutton. 

9. Af a dead lift. 1551 : R. Robinson, 
tr. More’s Utopia, 76 (Arber), Whiche 
they graunte to be not so good as horses 
at a sodeyne brunte, and (as we saye) 
at a deade lifte 1614 : B. Rich, 
Honestie of This Age, 43 (Percy S.), 
Shee . . . hath . . . twenty companions 
at a becke, that will stick to her at a 
dead lift. 1640 : Shirley, St. Pat. for 
Ireland, IV. ii.. They talk of woman’s 
wit at a dead lift. 1712 : Jlotteux, 
Quixote, Pt. 1 . bk. iii. ch. iv. 1881 : 
Evans, Leics. Words, etc., 136 (E.D.S.), 
A dead-lift is a lift or effort that will 
raise a weight by sheer strength %vithout 
the intervention of any artificial means. 

10. Dead bee. See Bee (2). 

11. Dead dog. See Dog (25). 

12. Dead folks are past fooling. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1238. 

13. Dead men bite not (or do no harm). 
1548: Hall, Citron., 128 (1809), A 
prouerbe, whiche saith, a dead man doth 
no harme. 1596 : Harington, Mctam. 
of Ajax, 64 (1814), I care not, seeing 
thou art dead, Mortui non mordent. 
1613 : B. & F., Coxcomb, II. ii., Knock 
out her brains 1 And then she'll never 
bite. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1239, Dead 
folks can’t bite. 1S16 ; Scott, Old 
Mortality, ch. xxxiv.. Take him [d(^d 
man] away now, tlicn, you gaping 
idiot, and see that he does not bite 
you, to put an old proverb to shame. 
1883: R. L. S., Treasure L, ch. xi., 

" Dead men don’t bite,” says he. 
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14 Dead men Ull no tales 1664 
J Wilson, Andron Commemus, I iv , 
'Twere best To knock them 1’ tb’ bead 

The dead can tell no tales 1681 
Dryden, Span Fnar, IV 1 1795 

Mrs Cowley, The Town, I 11 , The dead 
do tell no tales > i860 Reade, Cl and 
Hearth, ch xxv 1901 W James, m 
Letters, 11 154 (1920), We never know 
what ends may have been kept from 
realization, for the dead tell no tales 

15 Dead mice feel no cold 1678 
Ray, 123, A dead mouse feels no cold 
1732 Fuller, No 1241 

16 He demands tribute of the dead 

17 He chastises the dead 

18 He paints the dead All three — 
1813 Ray, 75 

ig It's a sad burden to carry a dead 
man's child 1655 Fuller. Church 
Hist.hk 11 § V (29), Our women have 
a proverb, " It is a sad burden ” 
1670 Ray, 53 1732 Fuller, No 2873 
[with" forawoman "after" burden ”] 

20 speak not of a dead man at the 
table 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

21 The dead, and only they, should 
do nothing 1732 Fuller, No 4469 

22 The dead have few friends 1303 
Bnmne, Hand! Synne, 1 6302, For the 
dede hath few frendys e 1320 in 
Rdiq Anttqua.i 116 (1841), " Frendles 
ys the dede ”, Quoth Hendyng i6n 
Cotgrave, sv "Ami," The dead have 
no fnends, the sick but famt ones 
Before 1701 Sedley, Ballad, m Works, 
I 92 (1778), Justice has bid the world 
adieu, And dead men have no fnends 

23 Togetaf — tofadeadman 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , 
I shall as soone as a fartbyng: ol 
him 1605 Chapman, etc , Easlw 
Hoe, IV u 1611 Cotgrave, s v 
" Pet” 1681 W Robertson, Phraseol 
Generalts, 471 

24 To wait for dead mens shoes 

1530 Palsgrave, 644, Thou lookest 
after deed mens shoes 1597 Kail, 
Satires, bk u sat v , Or if thee list 
not waite for dead men s shoon 
1631 Mabbe, Celeslma, 24 (TT), He 
that lookes after dead-mens shooes, 
may chance to goe barefoote 1714 
Ozeli, Moltire, m 194 1757 Morphy, 


Upholsterer, I 11 , You have very good 
pretensions, but then its waitmg for 
dead men’s shoes 1912 Lucas, Lon- 
don Lav , ch iv , " It’s ill waiting for 
dead men’s shoes,” Naomi quoted 

25 To work for a dead horse 1659 
m Harl Mtscell , v 299 {1745), I shall 
be content to play at any game, but 
shall be unwilling to play for a dead 
horse 1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt II 
ch Ixxi , It shall never be said of me 

that I thought it working for a 
dead horse, because I am paid before- 
hand 1785 Grose, Class Diet Vulgar 
Tongue, sv “Dead Horse,” to 
work for wages already paid 1853 
Cooper, Sussex Provincialisms, 41, To 
work out a dead horse is to work out 
an old debt 1886 Elworthy, West 
Som Word-Book, 186 (EDS), Work 
done in redemption of debt js called 
working out the dead horse 

26 When I am dead make me a 
caudle 1732 Fuller, No 5558 

27 You ll not believe a man ts dead, 

till you see his brains out 1678 Ray, 
67 1732 Fuller, No 6031 

Deadly disease neither physician nor 
physic can ease, A 1629 Book of 
Meery Riddles, Frov 56 

Deaf I As deaf as a beetle 1867 
H & Q , ser , xi 34 1876 

Leveson-Gower, Surrey Provincialisms. 
86 (E D S ), That there horse is as deaf 
as a beetle 1887 Pansh and Shaw, 
Did of Kent Dialed, ii (EDS). 
Beetle A wooden mallet The 

phrase — " as death [deaf] as a beetle,” 
refers to^this mallet, and is equivalent 
to " as deaf as a post ' 1923 

Folk-Lore xxxiv 329 (O^ordsh ) 

2 As deaf as a door 2599 Breton, 
in Works, 11 C49 (Grosart). Hee is as 
deafe as a doore 

3 As deaf as a door-nail 1572 T 

Wilson, Disc upon Usury, 224 (1925), 
The userer is as deafe as a doore nayle 
1589 L Wnght, Display of Dutie, ro 
1633 Draxe, 38 1837 Mrs Palmer, 

Devonsh Dialed, 42, As deave [deaf] as 
a door-nail 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 25, He’s as deeof as a dur nail 

4 As deaf as a haddock 1882 Jago, 
doss of Cornish Dialed, 151, There is 
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a term also, “ defe as a haddock,” 
meaning very deaf. 1886: Elworthy, 
Wesi Som. Word-Book, 310 (E.D.S.), 
We seldom hear . . . any other than 
" so deef’s a ’addick.” 

5. As deaf as a post. 1575 ; Church- 
yard, Cliippes, 136 (Collier), I thereat 
seemde dumme and deafie as post. 
1720 : Gay, Poems, ii. 2S0 (Underhill), 
Till you grow tender as a chick, I’m 
dull as any post. 1777 : Sheridan. Sch. 
for Scandal, I. i., Who you know is as 
deaf as a post. 1849 ; &onte, Shirley, 
ch. i. 

6. .ds deaf as an adder. 1605 : 
Chapman, etc., Easiw. Hoe, V. ii., I will 
be deafe as an adder. 1618 ; Minshull, 
Essayes, etc., 37 (1S21). 1702 : T. 
Brotvn, in Works, ii. 246 (1760), I would 
rather chuse to be as deaf as an adder. 
1821 ; Scott, Pirate, ch. xxviii.. As deaf 
as the adder to the voice of the charmer. 
1839 : Dickens, Nickleby, ch. xlvii. 

7. Deaf 5i7f<s=Nuts mthout kernels. 
[1648 : Herrick, Hesp., No. 670, As deaf 
as nuts. 1686 : G. Stuart, Joco-Serioiis 
Discourse, 42, Twou’d vex a man to th’ 
very guts. To sit seaven year cracking 
deaf nuts.] [a) No deaf nuts. See 
quots. 1808 ; Scott, in Lockhart’s 
Life, ii. 231, The appointments of oiu 
historian are £300 a year — ^no deaf nuts. 
1825 : Scott, Journal, 5 Dec., I received 
. . . aWH-ior f'j^o.no deaf nuts. 1868: 
Atkinson, Cleveland Gloss., 138, He does 
not look as if he lived upon deeaf nuts. 
1899 ; Dickinson, Cumberland Gloss., 95, 

” He cracks nea deef-nuts ” — said of 
a well-fed person or animal. 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 65, He 
doesna crack many deaf nuts. (6) To 
give a ha'porth of deaf nuts=A worthless 
gift. Shropsh. saying. 1917: Bridge, . 
Cheshire Proverbs, 65. | 

8 . Deaf men are quick-eyed and dis- • 

trustful. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1242. . 

9. Deaf men go away with the blame. | 

1670: Ray, 6 [with "injury” for ; 
" blame ”j. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1243. 1 

10. None so deaf as those that won’t ’ 
hear. 1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Ft. II. , 
ch. ix.. Who is so deafe or so bl3Tide, as i 
is hee That wilfully wH nother here nor j 
see? i6ri : Cot^ve, s.v. " Sourd,” 
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No man’s worse deafe then he that will 
not heare. 1714 : Ozell, Moliere, iii. 91, 
’Tis a true sa5dng, that none are so deaf 
as those that won’t hear. 1869 ; Spur- 
• geon, John Ploughman, ch. ii. 1905 ; 

I E. G. Hayden, Travds round our Village, 
I 268, “ He ! he ! ” cackled Joane . 

! “ ther be none sa deaf as them who 
j wun't hear I " 

I II. To be deaf of that ear. 1598 • 

! Chamberlain, Letters, 12 (Camden S.), 

{ I feare we are deafe on that side. 1654 • 
j Ga3d;on, Pleasant Notes Don Q., 141, 

I The Don hearing but of one eare. 

' 1754: Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 

I s.v. " Deaf,” He is deaf of that ear. 

1 1814: Scott, Waverley, ch. xxxvi.. Ye 
i are deaf as adders upon that side of 
j the head. 

Deal, Kent. i. Deal, Dover and 
; Harwich, The devil gave with his 
j daughter in marriage; And by a codicil 
to his will. He added Hdvoet and the 
Brill. 1785 : Grose, Class. Diet. Vul- 
gar Tongue, s.v. " Devil’s Daughter’s 
i Portion.” 

I 2. Deal savages, Canterbury parrots, 

' Dover sharps, and Sandwich carrots. 

I 1735 ’• Pegge, Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., 
j No. 12, p. 69. 

I See also Dover (i). 

I Deals in the world, needs four sieves, 

! He that. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
j dentum. 

I Deansgate, As long as. Manchester. 

. 1869 : Hazlitt, 66. 

Dear. i. As dear as cinnamon. 
Derby. 1889 ; Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 
291. 

2. As dear as saffron. Newtyn, W. 
Com., 19th cent. (Jfr. C. Lee). 

3. As dear as two eggs a penny. 1678 ; 
Ray, 282. 

4. Dear bought. See Far fetched. 

5. Dear child it behovelh to learn, 
c. 1320 : in Rcliq. Antiques, i. no (1841), 

" Luef child lore byhovetli " ; Quoth 
Hcnd3-ng. 1377 • Langland, Plowman, 
B, V. 38, That the leuere childe the 
more lore bihoueth. c. 1460 : Good 
Wyfe Isold a Pylgreniage, 1 . n, Tliat 
lothe chyide lore be-how3'tt, and leve 
chyld moche more. 

6. It's a dear collop that is cut out of 
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one's own flesh 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I ch X , For I haue heard 
saie, it IS a deere colup That is cut out 
of thowne fleshe 1639 Clarke, 240, 

It’s a deare collop that’s taken out of 
the flesh 

Dearthalwaysbegins 5e«England(i) 

Dearths foreseen come not 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Death i Death dealelh doubtfully 
i66g PoUteuphuia, 183 

2 Death deioitrs lambs as well as sheep 
1620 Shelton. Qmxote, Pt II ch xx 
1732 Fuller, No 1245 

3 Death ts ike grand leveller Ibid , 

No 1250 

4 Death keeps no calendar 1640 
Herbert. Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 

6 IW2 Fuller, No 1251 

5 Death squares all accounts 1653 
Shirley, Cupid and Death, m Works, 

VI 357 (Dyce), Death quits all scores 
1685-6 Cotton, Montaigne, bk i 
ch vu , 'Tis a sanng, “ That death 
discharges us of all our obligations * 
1714 Ozell, Molilre, ui 87, But Death 
settles all things 1815 Scott, Man- 
nertng, ch xxiu , The Laird’s dead — 
aweef, death pays a* scores i860 
Reade, Cl and Hearth, ch xai , Death 
squares all accounts Cf Die (3} 

6 Death uhen tl comes will have no 
dental 1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Appel," 
Death admits no appede 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseot Generalis, 432 

7 Death's day ts Doomsday 1579 
Lyly, Euphues, 181 (Arber), Euery ones 
deathesdayeishisdoomesdaye 1732 
Fuller, No 1255 

8 Men fear death as children do to 

go tn the dark 1659 Howell, 10 (8) 
1670 Ray, 7 1732 Fuller, No 3392 

9 Thou hast death in thy house, and 
dost bewail another's 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

Debt I Debt is an evil conscience 
1732 Fuller, No 1257 

2 Debt ts better than death 1659 
Howell, 6 

3 Debt ts the worst poverty 1732 

Fuller, No 1258 1880 Spurgeon, 

Ploughman’s Pictures, 19, Too often 
debt IS the worst kmd of poverty, 
because it breeds deceit 


Deceive 

4 Speak not of my debts unless you 
mean to pay them 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1875 A B Cheales, Pro- 
verb Folk-lore, 88, Don’t talk of my 
debts unless you mean to pay them 

5 To pay the debt to nature [1289 
in Lanercost Chron 131 (Maitland Cl ), 
Quo dicto, debitum naturze statim 
exsolvit et in Chnsto quievit ] 1494 
Fabyan, C/jroK . II \li 28 (0 ), F3mally 
he payde the dette of nature 1563 
Becon, Rehques of Rome, fo 51 \%en 
he was an hundred yeare olde, he payed 
nature her dutye 1606 Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, V viu , Your son, my Lord, 
has paid a soldier’s debt 1758-67 
Sterne, Trist Shandy, vol v ch 111 , To 
dte, IS the great debt and tnbute due 
unto nature 1783 Johnson, Letters, 
a 331 (HiU), Mrs WiUiams, from mere 
inanition, has at length paid the great 
debt to nature 1S45 Planch^, Ex- 
travag , lu 26 (1879), I” peace to pass, 
with Jason, all her days, Till he or she 
the debt o’ natur pays 

See also Sin, subs (3) 

Debtors are liars 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch xii , Debtors can hardly 
help being Lars 

Deceit 1 Deceit, weeping, spinning. 
Cod hath give fo women kindly, while 
they may Jive 1869 Haahtt, 109, 
This IS a paraphrase of the old 
leomne verse — Fallere, flere, nere dedit 
Deus in muliere 

2 There s no deceit »» a bag pudding 
1678 Ray, 193 

3 There s no deceit tn a brimmer 

1660 A Brome, Poems, m Chalmers, 
VI 653 (iSio), Then quaff it round, No 
deceit in a bnmmer is found 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II 1750 
R Meath Account of SetUy, 443 Upon 
the silver mugs in the to\vn of Liskerd 
it IS wntten, fallil in pocults, fallit 

tn omnibus, there is no deceit in a 
bumper 

Deceive 1 If a man deceive me 
once, shame on him, but tf he deceive me 
twice, shame on me 1736 Bailey, 
Dtct , sv 

2 To deceive a deceiver is no deceit 
c 1580 Fulwell, Ars Adulandi, sig G3 



Deceiver 

1631 : Mabbe,-Ce/erfiJia, 264 (T.T.), For 
he that deceives the deceiver, you Imow 
what I meane. 1669 : Politeiiphuia, 
293. X732 : Fuller, No. 1261. Deceiving 
of a deceiver is no knavery. 

Deceiver. See Guiler. 

December. I. Deeember eold mifh 
snow, good for rye; 2. December’s frost 
and J amtary' s flood Never boded the 
hnsbandman’s good; and 3. Thunder 
in December presages fine weather — all ] 
in 1893, Inwards, Weather Lore, 38. 
See also August ; May, F (16) ; and 
October (5). 

Deed well done pleaseth the heart, A. 
c. 1460 : How the Good Wife, 1 . no, A 
dede wele done, herte it whemyth 
[pleaseth]. 

Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves. 
1633 : Draxe, 40. 1670 ; Ra}’’, 7. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1263. 

Deeds are males, words are females. 
1578 : Florio, First Fritites, fo. 32. 
1581 : T. Howell, Devises, 31 (1906), 
Women are wordes, men are deedes. 
1645 : Howell, Letters, bk. i. § i. 
No. xxxix. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5814, 
Words are for women ; actions for men. 
1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 12 
(ED.S.), Deeds are Johns, and words 
Nans. Worcs. A local version of the 
proverb — " Deeds are males, but words 
females.” 

Deeds not words. 1546 ; Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., Deede without 
woords shall driue him to tlie wall. 
Before 1681 : J. Lac5^ Sawny the i 
Scot, II. 1 

Dee-mills. If thou hadsl the rent of Dec j 
mills, ihon wouldst spend it. Cheshire. | 
1670 : Ray, 171. 1790 ; Grose, Prov. j 
G/oss., s.v. "Cheshire.” 1917: Bridge, j 
Cheshire Proverbs, 77. j 

Deem [Judge] not my deeds. Sec ! 
quot. 15th cent. ; in Reliq. Anliquce, < 
i. 205 (1841), Deme noth my dedis, 
thogh thj-ne be noglit ; Say whate thow 
wilte, knowyst noth my thowght. 

Deem the best till the truth be tried 
out. c. 13S7 : Usk, Test, of Love, in 
Skeat’s Chaucer, vii. 26, Thou shaft not 
jugc nc dome tofom thou knowest. ; 
15th cent.: in Reliq. Antiqinv, i. 92 
(1841), Deme the best of every doutc, > 
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Tyl the truthe be tryed out. Before 
1500 : in Hill, Commonplace Book, 131 
(E.E.T.S.), Deme no thyng that is in 
do\vt tin the trowth be tred ovd. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., 
Deeme the best, till time hath tryde 
the trouth out. 1591 : Florio, Second 
Friites, 105, Judge nothing till the end 
be scene. 

Deep as the North. 1869 : Fitz- 
Gerald, Sea Words and Phrases, 4, 
Deep as the North star, said ... of 
a very wide-a-wake babe four months 
old. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 
594, As dip [deep=crafty] as the North. 

Deeper the sweeter. The. 1596 ; 
Jonson, Bv. Man in Humour, II. iv.. 
My poesy was, " The deeper, the 
sweeter.” 1611 : Barry, Ram-Alley, I. 
1661 : Davenport, City Nightcap, I. 
1738 : S\vift, Polite Convers., DiM. I., 
Stir it up with the spoon, miss ; for the 
deeper the sweeter. 

Deep in the mud. See quot. 1914 : 
R. L. Gales, Vanished Country Folk, 
205, " One’s as deep in the mud as the 
other in the mire ” is a proverb I still 
sometimes hear. 

Deer. Where the deer is slain, there 
will some of his blood lie. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5663. 

Defend me and spend me. c. 1595: 
Spenser, State of Ireland, 624 (Globe 
ed.),The Irish . . . saying commonly, 
"Spend me and defend me.” 1645: 
Howell, Fam. Letters, bk. i. § i. No. vii.. 
So that the saying is truly verify'd 
here. Defend me, and spend me. 1737 : 
Ray, 274, Defend me and spend me. 
(Saith the Irish churl.) 1S53 : Trench, 
Proverbs, 59 (1905). 

Delay. After a delay comes a let. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Delay." See 
also Wise, adj. {35). 

Delays are dangerous. c. 1300- 
Havclok, I. 1352, Dwelling [delay] 
haueth ofte scathe [injury] uTouht. 
c. 1384: Chaucer, Troylus, bk. iii. 

1 . 853. That peril is with drecching 
in y-drawe. 1457 : Past on Lett., i. 414 
(Gairdner, 1900), Taiyeng drawylh 
parell. 1579: I-vly, Euphues, 65 
(Arbcr), Dela3‘cs breede daungers. 
1653 : Shirley, Gent, of Venice, V. i-. 
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Shall we go presently’ delays are I 
dangerous 1691 Southeme, Str j 
Antony Love, V iv 1725 Bailey, 
tr Erasmus’ Colloq , 200, Why not to 
daj rather than to morrow, if dela}^ 
are dangerous 1888 R L S , Black 
Arrow, bk 1 ch 1 , Delay, they say, 
begetteth peril 

Deliberating is not delaying 1732 
Fuller, No 1266 

Demand When the demand *s a jest, 
the answer is a scoff 1639 Qarke. 86 
1732 Fuller, No 5575 
Denshire See Devonshire 
Denton See Heighten 
Denying a fault doubles it 1669 
Pohteuphuta, 163, Denials make bttle 
faults great 1732 Fuller No 1267 
Dependence is a poor trade Ibid , 
No 1268 

Depends on another, dines ill and sups 
worse, He who 1813 Ray, 164, Who 
depends upon another man's table often 
dines late 1855 Bohn 399 
Derby ale and London beer 1614 
Cooke, Greene s Tu Quoaue, m Hazbtt, 
Old Plays, XI 234, I nave sent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimbco 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale 1659 
Howell, 14 1670 Ray, 258 1703 

Ward, Writings, u 122, Two or three 
gallons of Derb> ale had one day set 
my wits a wooll-gathenng 

Derby’s bands 1576 Gascoigne, 
Steel Glas. 71 (Arber), To binde such 
babes m father Derbies bands 1592 
Greene, Quip, m Works, xi 244 
(Grosart), They tie the poore soule m 
such Darbies bands 1602 Carew, 
Surv of Cornwall, 49 (1811) For which 
the poor wretch is bound m Darby's 
bonds to deliver him two hundred 
weight of tm at the next comage 

Derbyshire bom and Derbyshire bred. 
Strong 1’ th’ arm and weak i' th' head 
1852 N ^ ^ , ist ser , V 573 1884 

Folk - Lore Journal, u 279 [with 
‘ thick " instead of ' weak "j 
Derbyshire for lead, Devonshire for 
tm, Wiltshire for hunting plains, And 
Middlesex for tin 1669 New Help to 
Discourse, 113, Darbyshire for wool! 
and lead c 1809 quoted in iV & Q , 
gth ser , xi 266 


Desert and reward seldom keep com- 
pany 3611 Davies (of Hereford), Sc 
of FoUy, 42, in Works, 11 (Grosart), 
Desart and reward be euer farre od 
1670 Ray, 7 1748 Richardson, 

Clarissa, iv 120 (1785), Desert and 
reward, I can assure her, seldom keep 
comiKiny together 
Deserve See First deserve 
Deserved a cushion, He has That 
is, he hath gotten a boy 1678 
Ray, 69 

Deserves no pity that chooseth to do 
amiss twice, He 1637 T Heywood, 
Dialogues etc , in Bang s Matenahen, 
B 3, p 218 [cited as a proverb] 

Desire hath no rest c 1582 G 
Harvey, Marginalia, 201 (1913), Dcsier 
suffenfh no delay 1621 Burton, 
Melanch ,l u 3, ii, A true saying it is, 
desire hath no rest 

Desires are nourished by delays 
1633 Draxe, 41 1670 Ray, 7 

Desires but little, has no need of 
much. He that 1614 Lodge, tr 
Seneca, 443, He that coueteth little, 
hath not need of much 1732 Fuller, 
No 2077 

Despair gives courage to a coward 
Ibid , No 1272 

Desperate diseases must have des- 
perate cures 1539 Taverner, Pro- 
verbs, fo 4, Stronge disease requyreth 
a stronge medicine 1602 Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, IV lu 1670 Shadwell, 
Humourists, IV , Well a desperate 
disease must have a desperate cure 
1748 Richardson, Clarissa, vu 61 
(1785), For desperate diseases must 
have desperate remedies 1831 Hone, 
Year-Book, 1416, Desperate cuts must 
have desperate cures 

Desperate that thinks himself so, He 
IS 1732 Fuller, No 1913 

Devil I An artful fellow is a devil 
in a doublet 1732 Fuller, N(y583 

2 As bad as marrying ike devil's 
dauglUer, and living with the old folks 
1830 Forbj, Vocab C Anglia, 434 

3 As busy as the devil in a high wind 
1811 Gent Mag , Ixxxi 505, That 
adage, so common among the vulgar, 
" as busy as the devil m a high gale 
ofwruid" 1821 Scott, ch viii , 
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They are as busy as the devil in a gale 
of wind. 

4. As great [intimate] as the Devil and 
the Earl of Kent. 1703 : Ward, Writhigs, 
ii. go. As great as old Nick, and the old 
Earl of Kent. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Comers., Dial. III. [Scott, in a note to 
this, says ; “ The villainous character 
given by history to the celebrated 
Goodwin, Earl of Kent, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, occasioned this 
proverb”]. 

5. As the devil looks over Lincoln. 
1546 : He3^ood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 268 (1840), 
He looks as the devil over Lincoln. 
1738 : S^vift, Polite Comers., Dial. I. 
1822 ; Scott, Nigel, ch. xxi., ^Vhen 
I offer you gold for the ^vinning, you 
look on me as the devil looks over 
Lincoln. 1827 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, 
ii. 1238, The origin of the statue of the 
devil at Oxford [Lincoln College] is not 
so certain as that the effigy was popular, 
and gave rise to the saying of ” the 
devil looking over Lincoln " [it was 
taken down in 1731]. 

6. As the devil loves apple-dumplings. 
1858 : Gent. Mag., Pt. II., p. 401, 
. . , This is a not uncommon saying, 
but to all appearance a very sUly one. 

7. As the devil loves holy water, 
c. 1500 ; in Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, 
i. 227 (1864), They dyd flee fro hym, as 
the deuyll fro holy water. 1576 : 
Lambarde, Peramb. of Kent, 301 (1826), 
You remember the olde proverbe, how 
well the diveU loveth holy water. 
1679 : Roxb. Ballads, iv. 141 (B.S.). 
1715 : Centlivre, Wife well Managed, 
sc. iv.. Nothing frights the devil like 
holy water, — ^thence comes the proverb, 
you know. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, 
i. 232, " He likes him as the devil likes 
holy water ” ; i.e. he mortally hates 
him. 1913: E. lil. Wright, Rustic 
Speech, etc., 205. 

8 . As the devil mended his dame’s leg. 
c. 1542 : Brinklow, Complaynt, 34 
(E.E.T.S.), It is amended, euen as the 
deuel mendyd his darays legg (as it is 
in the prouerbe) : whan he shuld haue 
set it right, he bracke it quyte in pecys ! 

9. Away goes the devil when he finds 


the door shut against him. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 4, The 
devil turns his back at a gate shut up. 
1855 : Bohn, 323. 

10. Better keep the devil at the door, 
than turn him out of the house, ly^z : 
FuUer, No. 907. 

11. Between the devil and the deep sea. 
[Hac urget lupus, hac cams, aiunt. — 
Horace, Sat., II. ii. 64.] 1637 •' quoted 
in N. <§■ Q., 7th sen, i. 453, Betwixt the 
devili and the deepe sea. 1672 : Walker, 
ParcBin., ii, I am in a rivittering case ; 
betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 
1762 ; Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. last. 
1820; Byron, Letters, v. 4 (Prothero), 
Between the devil and deep sea. 
Between the lawyer and trustee — it is 
difficult to decide. 1902 : Sir H. Lucy, 
Diary of Journalist, 170 (1920). 

12. Bring you the devil and Til bring 
out his dam. 1639 ; Clarke, 209 

13. Down the lane to the devtl. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii.. The 
deuel go with the doune the lane. 
1619; Chapman, Two Wise Men, VII. 
iff., Her. By that meanes thou ^viIt 
accompanie him to hell. Sim. Downe 
the lane to the divell. 

14. Every devil has 7 iot a cloven foot, 
xjzii'. Defoe, Hist, of Devil, Pt. II. 
ch. vi., p. 242 (4th ed.). 

15. Gtve the devil his due. 1589 : Pap 
with a Hatchet, 31 (1844), Giue them their 
due though tliey W'ere diuels. 1597 ; 
Shakespeare, i Henry IV., I. ii. 1669 : 
Dtyden, Wild Gallant, II. ii.. Let every 
man speak as he finds, and give tlie 
devil his due. 1709 ; Mandeville, Virgin 
Uiimask'd, 28 {1724), Tho’ I give the 
devil his due, I still defy him. 1825 : 
Planche, Extravag., i. 25 (1879), 
certainly have great merit. I will give 
the devil his due. 

16. He does the devil's work for 

nothitig. 1742 : Fielding, Andrews, 
bk. ii. ch. xvi., Mffiat a silly fellow' 
must he be who would do the devil’s 
work for nothing ! 1S30 : Forby, 

Vocab. E. Anglia, 433 [said of a 
common sw'carer]. 

17. He is like the devil, always in 
mischief. 1659 • Howell, 13. 

18. He that sups with the devil needs a 
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long spoon c 1386 Chaucer, Squtre’s 
Tale, 1 594, ‘ Therfor bihoveth him a 
ful long spoone That shal ete with a 
feend,” thus herde I seye l6th cent 
in Rehq Antiques, 1 208 (1841), He 
hath need of a long spoone that eateth 
with the deviU 1626 Overbuiy, CAor- 

aders “ A Jesuit," A Jesuit is a larger 
spoon for a traytor to feed with the 
devil, than any other order 1633 
Slarlowe 0/ III iv 1840 
Barham, Ing Legends “ St Nicholas " 
1893 R L S Catnona ch xxix 

19 He that (a) takes the dml tnto hts 

ioat, or (i) that hath shipped, the devil 
must (c) carry him 01 er the Sound, or 
(tf) tna^ the best of him 2678 Ray, 
125 [(a) and (c) also (b) and (<f)l 1732 

Fuller, No 2326 [(a) and (c)], and 
No 2152, He that has purchasd the 
devil, must make the most of him 
1853 Trench, Proverbs, 143 (1905), He 
who has shipped the devil, must carry 
him over the water 

20 He that the devil drives, feels no 
lead at his keels 1732 Fuller, No 2331 

21 If the devil be a vicar, thou shah 

be hts clerk 1670 Ray, 171 1738 

Gent Mag 475 

22 If the devil catch a man idle, 
he’ll set him at work 1732 Fuller, 
No 2705 

23 If you buy the deiil you must sell 
the devil 1775 Grose, Antiq Reper- 
tory, u 395 (1808), Buying and sellmg 
the devil has long been a proverbial 
expression 1820 Colton Lacon.Pi II 
No 167 « , Booksellers are hke horse^ 
dealers in one respect, and if they buy 
the devil, they must also sell the devil 

24 III doth the aevtl presene hts 
servant 1659 Howell, Proverbs Brtl- 
Eng,z 

25 It IS a sin to belie the devil 1548 
Hail, Chron , 363 {1809), It wer synne 
to Ije on the deuil 1607 Dekker, 
Knights Conturtng, 21 (Percy S ), Tis 
Slime to lielye the diueli 171Z Mot- 
teux, Quixote, Pt I bk lu ch 11 
1732 Fuller, No 2884 

26 It IS an til army where the deni 
carries the colours 1S39 Clarke, 70, 
Tis an lU company where the devil 
beares the banner 1670 Ray, 7 [with 


“ battel” for " army ”] 1732 Fuller, 

No 2896 

27 II IS an til procession where the 

devil (a) bears the cross, or (b) holds the 
candle 1633 Diaxe, 86 [(a)] 1641 

m Harl Mtscell , ni 222 (1744), There 
IS an old saymg, There can be no holy 
procession where the divel carryes the 
crosse 1604 D’Urfey, Qutxole, Pt I 
Act IV sc 1 [(b)] 1732 Fuller, 

No 2902 [(b)] 

28 More like the devil than St Law- 
rence 1678 Ray, 256 

29 Much about a pitch Quoth the 
devil to the witch 1846-59 Denham 
Tracis ii 81 (F L S ) 

30 Hever go to the devil with a dtsh- 
clota in your hand 1738 Gent Mag, 
475 

31 One devil is like another 1612 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt I bk iv ch iv 
1732 Fuller, No 3747 

32 One might as well eat the devil as 

the broth he s boiled in 1545 Bnnklow, 
Lamentacyon, 89 (E E T S ), Y£ it be so 
that God, through the kynge, hath caste 
out the deuell out of this realme. and 
yet both he and we soppe of the broth 
in which the deuell was soden 1660 
T Hall, Funebna Flora, 12, Wee must 
not so much as tast of the devils broth, 
lest at last hee bring us to eat of his 
beef 2696 D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt III 
Act 1 , One had as good eat the devil, as 
the broth he s boiled m 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , DiaL II 1834 Taylor, 
Philip V Art , III 1 part 2, Hast 
courage but for half a sin’ As good 
To eat the devil as the broth he's 
boil'd vn 1665 '■ Lancs Proverbs,” 

in AT & Q , 3rd ser , vm 494 1901 

F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, ij. Aw’d 
as lief ejd the diwle as sup th' broth 
'at he’s boil’t m 

33 Seldom lies the devil dead by the 
gate (pTtn the ditch) c 1400 Towneley 
Plays, xm , p 123 (E E T S ), Seldom 

the dewyll dede by the gate 1670 
79 [ditch] 1758-^ Sterne, 
Tnsl Shandy, vol vui ch xxvui, 
^VhIch the devil, who never hes dead 
in a ditch, had put into her bead 

34 She will scold the devil out of a 
haunled house 1732 Fuller, No 4149 
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35. Strike Dawkin! the devil is in the dam. 1657 : Lust’s Dominion, IV. v., 

hemp. 1678 ; Ra)^ 70. 18S9 : Folk-Lore The devil and his dam, The Jloor and 
Journal, vu.zgs. Derb\^ saying. Strike, my mother. 1830; Scott, Doom of 
Dake5me ! the devil’s i’ th’ hemp. Devorgoil, III, ii., I have heard of the 

36. Talk of the devil a 7 td he'll appear, devil’s dam before. But never of his 
[Lupus in fabula. — ^Terence, Ad., 537. child. 

de Varrone loquebamur; lupus in ' 41. The devil aiid John of Cumber. 

fabula : venit enim ad me. — Cicero, Alt., | 1659 - Howell, 20. 

13. 33. 4 -] 1666 : Torriano, Piazza ■' 42. The devil a 7 id nmepence go with 

Univ., 134, The English say, " Talk of I her. Before 1704 : T. Brovai, Works, 
the derdl, and he’s presently at yorrr ! iii. 245 (1760), The devil and ninepence 
elbow.” 1697 : Vanbrugh, £so^, II. i., j go with her, that’s money and company. 
Talk of the devil, and he’s at your j according to the laudable adage of the 
elbow.” 1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ ! sage mobility ! 1738 : Svift, Polite 
Colloq., 17, Rather it is according to the ' Convers., Dial. II., The devil go with 
old proverb ; talk of the devil and he'll j him and sixpence ; and there’s money 
appear ; for we were just now speaking , and company too. 
of you. 1799; T. Knight, Turnpike ' 43. The devil and the inalster. 1886: 

Gate, II. i.. Speak o’ th’ devil and Elworthj^ West Som. Word-Bookj igi 

behold his horns ! 1822 ; Scott, Nigel, (E.D.S.), It is always said that on 

ch. XV., They are the very men we Culmstock Fair-day, Ma}’’ 21, ” ’tis a 

spoke of — ^talk of the devU, and — fight twixt the devil and the master ” — 

humph ? to decide if there shall be cider to drink, 

37. The devil always tips at the biggest or whether it must be beer. Cf. Culm- 

rnc^Pieap]. 1886 : R. HoUand, C/ics/nVc stock Fair. 

Gloss., 454 (E.D.S.) . 1917 ; Bridge, 44. The devil can quote Scripture. 
Cheshire Proverbs, 113. 1595 : Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

38. The da’il and {or) Dick Senhouse. I. iii.. The devil can cite Scripture for 

1826; Brady, Varieties of Lit., 13, A his purpose. 1609: Armin, Maids of 

common sa3ing [in Cumberland], " It More-clacke, sig. E3, The diuell has 

will do in spite of the Devil and Dick scripture for his damned ill. 1821 : 

Senhouse.” 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, Scott, Kenilworth, ch. iv. 1S50 : 

i. 167 (F.L S.), " I will do it in spite of Dickens, Chuzzlrwit, ch. xi.. Does any 

the Devil and Dick Senhouse ” ; also one doubt the old saw, that the Devil 
” Either the de\il or Dick Senhouse.” ! (being a lajanan) quotes Scripture for 

39. The devil and Dr. Faustus. 1726: his oito ends? 

Defoe, Hist, of Devil, 326 (4th ed.). It is 45. The devil danceth in a woman’s 
become a proverb, as great as the devil placket. 1659 ; Howell, 15. 
and Dr. Foster [Faustus]. 1749 : Field- 46. The devil dares not peep under a 
ing, Tom Jones, bk. xviii. ch. vhi., VTiat , maid's coat. 1675 ; Mistaken Husbatsd, 
the devil and Doctor Faustus ! shan't ; V. v.. Good Mrs. Isbel hide me under 


I do what I wiU with my own daughter? 
1848 ; Carleton, Fardorougha, 233 C^V.), 
You’d beat the di\il an’ Doctlior 
Fosther. 

40. The devil and his da 7 n{e). c. 1440 : 
York Plays, 300 (L. T. Smith), WTiat the 
deuvll and his dame schall y now' doo? 
1550 : R. Crowley, Works, 49 (E.E.T.S.), 
But they save that ye purchase the 
deuill, his dame, and all. c. 1615 ^ 
Ti 77 :cs Whistle, 97 (E.E.T.S.), Me 
thought as both their hcadcs together 
came, I saw the de\ill kissing of his 


i your petticoats that the divel maj' not 
' find me, the}' saj' he dares not peep 
under a maids coat. 

47. The devil gets up to the bdfry by 
the vicar’s skirts. 1659 : Howell, Pro- 
verbs: Span.-Eng., 20. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 4476. 

48. The devil goes a indting on Holy- 
rood Day. i6Sg : Poor Robtn Al/r.ai:., 
Sept., The 14th day [of September], for 
then, the}' say, the dewl goes a nutting. 

49. The devil goes share in ga 7 ning. 
1855 : Bohn, 501. 
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50 The devil has a chapel uherever 
God has a church 1560 Becon, Cate- 
chism, 361 (P S ), For commonly, where- 
soever God buildeth a church, the devil 
will build a chapel just by 1609 
Dekker, in Works, iv 220 (Grosart), 
And where God hath a church, the 
deuill hath a chappell 1701 Defoe, 
True Born Eng , Pt I U 1-2, Wherever 
God erects a House of Prayer, The devil 
always builds a chapel there 1748 
Richardson, Clarissa, vii 327 (1785), It 
IS an old proverb God never had 
a House of Pray’r, But Satan had a 
chapel there 

51 The devil has no power over a 
drunkard 1635 Glapthome, Lady 
Mother, III u , in Bullen, Old Plays 
u 160, They say the di\ell has 

52 The devil hath cast a bone to set 
strife 1546 HeyN\ood, Proi/tfrJs, Pt 11 
ch u c 1594 Bacon, Prowus, No 654 
1633 Draw, 197 

53 The devil *s a busy bishop tn kts 
own diocese 1549 Latimer, Sermon 
on Ploughers, 29 (Arber), Who is the 
most dihgent bishoppe and prelate in 
al England ? I wyl tel you It 
IS the deuyl He is the moste dyhgent 
preacher of al others, he is neoer out 
of his dioces 1732 Fuller, No 4479 
igio N & Q . nth ser , 1 34, The 
sanctity of the daj became violated by 
the de^, who is a busy bishop in his 
own diocese,” the proverb says 

54 The devil is a knave 1553 
Respubhca, I «i , The devjU ys a 
knave 1571 in Baf/ods, 85 (Percy S , 
No i) 1639 Davenport, New Trick 
to cheat Devil, IV 1 

55 The devil is an ass 1616 
Jonson, Devil is an Ass [title] i68i 
Otway, Soldier's Fortune, IV 1 , The 
devils an ass, sir 1745 AgreeaUe 
Companion, 304, She found a tnck she 
thought would pass, And prove the 
devil but an ass 

56 The devil is al home 1620 
Middleton, m Works vii 185 (Bullen), 
Whj , will he have it m’s house when 
the proverb says. The devil's at home’ 
1753 Richardson, Grandison, 1 231 
(1883}, The devil's at home, is a phrase , 
and our modem ladies hve as if th^ 


thought so 1810 Crabbe, Borough, 
XIV 56, A foolish proverb says, ” The 
devil s at home ” 

57 The devil is dead c 1470 
Mankind, in Manly's Spec of Pre- 
Shakesp Drama, 1 337, Qwyst, pessel 
The deull ys dede ■ Before 1529 
Skelton, Col Clout, 1 36, The deuyll, 
they say, is dede, The deuell is dede 
1661 Davenport, City Nightcap, III , 
He thinks the devil's dead too 1671 
Westm Drollery log (Ebsworth), "The 
night IS our own, for the devil is dead 
i860 Reade, Cl and Hearth, ch In . 
Gjurage, brave wife , the divell is dead 

58 The devil is easier to raise than to 
lay 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus’ Colloq , 
202, 'Tjs an old saying and a true, 'Tis 
an easier matter to raise the devil, than 
'tis to lay him 

59 The devil is Gods ape 1595 
Pdtmanleta, sig Bi, Satan desinng m 
this to bee Gods ape 1639 Fuller, 
Holy War, bk iv ch xxi , As the devil 
IS God’s ape 1666 Tomano, Piazza 
Untv,&7 1904 J C Wall, Dcvi/s, 22, 
"Satan,” sa>s TertuUian, “is God's 
ape a term which m those days 
(third century and after) became very 
general among Chnstians 

60 The devil is good (or kind) to hts 
own {or to some) 1606 Day, Isle of 
Gulls, II iv , You were not worse then 
the devil els, for they say hee helps 
his seruants 1660 A Brome, 
Poems ’ New Montebank,' The devil’s 
ever kind to his own 173S Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial III , They say, the 
devil IS kind to his own 

61 The devil is good when he is 

pleased 1581 Woodes, Conflict of 
Conscience, III ui , The devil is a good 
fellow, if one can him please c 1600 
Gnm the Collier, 11 1677 Poor Rohm 

Atman , Dec , The devil's good when he 
is pleased 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , 
Dial II 1813 Byron. Letters, etc , 
u 257 (Prothero), But they say the 
devil IS amusing when pleased 

6z The devil is tn the dice 1678 
Ray, 70 1904 J C Wall, Dm/s, 121. 
Dire are known as the Devil’s Bones 

63 The devil ts not always at one door 
1611 Cotgrave, s v ” Diable ” 1694 
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D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act IV. sc. i. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 4482. 

64. The devil is not so black as he 
is fainted. 1596 ; Lodge, Marg. of 
America, 57 (Hunt. CL), Wei . . . 
diuels are not so blacke as they be 
painted. 1642 ; Howell, Forreine Tra- 
vell, 6s (Arber). 1726: Defoe, Hist, of 
Devil, Pt. 11 . ch. vi., p. 232 (4th ed.). 
As if the devil was not so black as he 
was painted, c. 1770 : Foote, Devil 
upon Two Sticks, I. i860 : Reade, Cl. 
and Hearth, ch. xxxvii. 

65. The devil is seldom ontshot in his 
0W71 bow. 1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. 
Honour, 42. 

66 . The devil laughs when one thief 
robs another. 1819 : Scott, Ivanhoe, 
ch. xxi.. The fiend laughs, they say, 
when one thief robs another. 

67. The devil lies brooding in the 
miser's chest. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4484. 
1904 : J. C. Wall, Devils, 127. 

68. The devil loves all colliers. 1583 : 
Slelbancke, Philotinus, sig. Li. 

69. The devil lurks behind the cross. 
1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk, i. 
ch. vi. 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. 
ch. xlvii.. Your honour ought not to eat 
any of the things that stand here before 
you, for they were sent in by some of the 
convents; and it is a common sa3dng, 
"The devil lurks behind the cross.” 

70. The devil made askers. 1738: 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., Sir 
John, will 3'ou taste my October? . . . 
Sir John. My lord, I beg your pardon ; 
but they say, the devil made askers. 
Ld. Smart [to the butler]. Here, bring 
up the great tankard, full of October, 
for Sir John. 

71. The devil makes his Christmas pics 
of clerks' fingers and lawyers' tongues. 
1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 179, Of 
three things the deuill makes his messc. 
Of lawyers tongues, of scriueners fingers, 
you the third may gesse. 1630: T. 
Adams, IForAs, 145 / An euill tongue is 
meate for the deuill, according to the 
Italian prouerbe : the deuill makes his 
Christmasse pie of lewd tongues, 1659 : 
Howell, II (9). 

72. The drvil may dance in Ins pocket 
— because it contains no cross (coin). 


1411 : Hoccleve, Reg. of Princes, 25 
(E.E.T.S.), The feende men seyn may 
hoppen in a pouche Whan that no 
croys there-inne may a-pere. c. 1470 : 
Mankind, 1 . 474, The deull may daunce 
in my purse for ony peny. 1567: 
Drant, Horace, I. iii.. The deuiUe may 
daunce in crosslesse purse, 1623 . 
New and Merrie Prognos., 24 (HaUiwell), 
Some wanting money shall both ban and 
curse That the devill hath roome to 
dance in their purse. 1785 : Grose, 
Class. Did. Vidgar Tongue, s.v. “Devil." 
1826 ; Scott, Woodstock, ch. iii.. No devil 
so frightful as that which dances in the 
pocket where there is no cross to keep 
him out. 

73. The devil on Dun’s back. 1639 : 

Clarke, 197. 1677 : Poor Robin’s 

Visions, 25, In term-time the divel 
upon Dun rides to and frow. 

74. The devil owed a cake and paid a 
loaf. i6go : New Did. Canting Crew, 
sig. C3, The devil ow’d her a cake, and 
has pai’d her a loaf, when instead of a 
small, a very great disaster, or misfor- 
tune has happen’d to a woman. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4477, The devil hath owed 
me a cake of a long time, and now hath 
paid me a loaf. 

75. The devil owed him a shame. 
1542 : Sell. House of Women, I. 245, 
The deuil, gossip, ought me a shame. 
1679 : D’Urfey, Squire Oldsapp, V. ii.. 
The devil I think ow’d me a shame, 
and sought to pay it this way. 1753 : 
Richardson, Grandison, i. 320 (18S3), 
The devil has long, continued he, owed 
me a shame. 1823 : Scott, in Lock- 
hart’s Life, V. 239, I hope the devil 
does not owe me such a shame. 

76. The devil pay the maltman. 
c. 1532 : R. Copland, Spyftal Hous, 

1 . 6S2, Make we mery as longe as we 
can, .■\nd drynkc a pace : the deuill pay 
the malt man ! 1559 : Becon, Prayers, 
etc., 282 (P.S.), To dfinke them all out, 
to set cock on the hoop, let the devil 
pay the maltman. 1573 : BuHcin, 
Dialogue, 123 (E.E.T.S.), A dogge hath 
but a daie. Let the deuill paic the 
malt manne. 

77. The devil rebukes sin. 16G6 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 60, The tievil 
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corrects sm 1682 A Behn, Round- 
heads, V u , How the devil rebukes sm f 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , 
s V “ Devil '' 1822 Scott, Ntgel, 
ch xxxii , " I am afraid/’ said George 
Henot, more hastily than prudently, 

‘ I might have thought of the old 
proverb of Satan reproving sm ' 1894 
R L S ,Si Ives, ch x , ” Now, really,” 
said I, " IS not this Satan reprovmg 
sin> ” 1922 Ramsay Macdonald in 
Pari , in Times, 24 Nov , p 7, col 3, 
That madent is one of the most 
deplorable examples I have ever known 
of Satan reproving sm 

78 The devil rides upon a fiddlestick 
=Much ado about nothing 1597 
Shakespeare 1 Henry IV, II iv , 
Heigh, heigh 1 the devil ndes upon a 
fiddlestick what s the matter’ c 1620 
B & F , Hum Lteul IV iv , The fiend 
ndes on a fiddle*stick 

79 The devil run through thee booted 

and spurred, with a scythe at hiz hack 
Called the Sedgeley curse, I know not 
why Sedgeley is m Staffordshire 
c 1620 B fi. f , Woman's Prize, V 11 , 
A Sedgly curse light on him , which is, 
Pedro, “ The fiend ride throgh him 
[as above] " 1659 Howell, 2 1726 

Defoe, HiSt of Devil, Pt 11 ch ix, 
p 2W (4th ed ), And make the devil 
as the Scots express it, nde through 
them booted and spurred 1790 Grose 
Prov Gloss, sv “Staffs” 1829 
Scott, Gen Preface to Waverley, app 11 , 
" May the foul fiend, booted and 
spurred, nde down his bawlmg throat, 
with a scythe at his girdle," quoth 
Albert Draw slot 

80 The devil s — upon a great heap 
1659 Howell 6 [with “ the usurers 
heaps” for "a great heap”] 1670 
Ray, 80 

81 The devil sometimes speaks the 
truth 1635 GJapthome Lady Mother, 
I in , m Bullen* Old Plays, u 123 
1732 Fuller, No 5308, Truth may 
sometimes come out of the devil’s 
mouth 

82 The devil spits on the blackberries, 
or puts hts fool on them, or casts hts 
club over them, on Michaelmas Day 
1727 Threlkeld, quoted m Tolk-Lore 


Record, 1 155, After Michaelmas the 
d — 1 casts bis club over them [black- 
bemes] 1900 Hudson, Nature in 
Downland, ch xii , In early October 
the devil flies abroad, as some believe, 
to spit on the bramble-bushes, and 
make its hemes uneatable 

83 The devil take the hindmost 

[Occupet extremum scabies — ^Horace, 
A P , 417 c 1470 Mankind, 1 709, 
Hens wyth yowur stuff i fast we were 
gone I be-schrew the last xall come to 
hys home I] c 1618 B ,Bonduca, 
IV 11 1671 Dryden, An Evening's 

Love, IV 111 , If it be come to that once, 
the devil take the hindmost I 1850 
Blanche Exiravag , iv 83 (1879) 

84 The devil tempts some, but an idle 
man tempts the devil 1709 R Kings- 
ton Ap^h Cnnosa, 57, An idle person 
tempts the devil to tempt him 1820 
Colton, Lacon, Pt I No 70, The Turks 
have a proverb, which says, that The 
devil tempts all other men, but that idle 
men tempt the devil 1875 A B 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 110 

85 The devil to pay c 1400 in 
Rdiq Antiques, 1 257 (1841), Beit wer 
be at tome for ay, Than her to serve 
the devfl to pay 1738 Swift, Polite 
Convers , D/al II , I must be with my 
wife on Tuesday, or there will be the 
devil and all to paj 1748 Richard 
son, Clarissa, vi 87 (1785), Here's the 
devil to pay 1821 Scott, Pirate, 
ch xxxvi , If they hurt but one hair 
of Cleveland's head, there will be the 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot 1922 
Weyman, Ovington's Bank, ch xxvi 

86 The del'll was sick, the devil a 

monk would be. The devil was well, the 
deitl a monk uas he \c 1450 W 
Bower, Scotichronicon, 11 292 (GoodalJ), 
quoted in N <5- ^ , 8th ser , xu 331, 
Lupus languebat monachus tunc esse 
volebat, cum convnluit lupus ut 
ante fmt] 1586 L Evans, Withals 
Diet Revised, sig K8, The diuell was 
sicke and crasie. Good woulde the 
monke bee that was lasie 1692 
L’Estrange, JEsop, 104 (3rd ed ) 1757 
Gamck, Gamesters, III ad fin 1875 
Smiles, Thrift, 314 [with ‘ samt ” for 
" monk ”] 1875 R L S , Letters, 
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i. 210 (Tusitala ed ), The storj^ shall be 
called, I think. When the Devil was 
well, in allusion to the old proverb. 

87. The devil will not come into Corn- 
wall for fear of being put into a pie. 
1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Corn- 
wall.'' 1891 : N'. S’ Q., 7th ser., xii 216. 

88. The devil will take his own. 1846 : 
T. Wright, Essays on Middle Ages, i. 
146, We say, “ The devil will take 
his o\TO." 

8g. The devil wipes his tail with the 
poor man's pride. 1659 ; Howell, 12 
(lo). i67o;Raj^2i. 

90. The devil -would have been a weaver 
but for the Temples. 1678 : Ra}^ 91. 

91. The devil’s behind the glass. 1855; 
Bohn, 502. 1904 : J. C. Wall, Devils, 128. 

92. The devil’s children have the devil’s 
luck. 1678 : Ray, 126, The devils chOd 
the devils luck. 1776 ; T. Cogan, fohn 
Bunclc, Junior, i. 240 , 1 \vish the devil’s 
children devil's luck, that’s all. 1865 : 
" Lancs Proverbs,” in N. S Q., 3rd ser., 
viii. 494. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 9, "The diwle’s childer awlus 
han the diwle’s luck. 

93. The devil’s g«/s=The surveyor’s 
chain. 1678 ; Ray, 72. 

94. The devil's martyr. 1639 • Fuller, 
Holy War, bk. ii, ch. xxix , The unhappy 
Dutch proverb, ” He that bringeth him- 
self into needless dangers, dieth the 


said to be going back in the world. 
N. of England. 1876: Id. S Q., 5th 
sen, vi. 64. 

98. There is a devil in every berry of 
the grape. 1647 • Howell, Letters, bk. ii. 
No. iii.. He rails bitterly against 
Bacchus, and swears there's a devil 
in every berry of his grape. 1884: 
H. Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, 54, 
Perhaps ever^’^ one has not heard the 
proverb, " There is a devil in every 
berry of the grape.” This proverb is 
in use in some parts of England, and 
is said to have strar^ed hither from 
Turkey. 

99. To beat the devil round the goose- 
berry-bush —To be wordy, roundabout. 
1875 ; Parish, Diet. Sussex Dialect, He 
did not think the new curate was much 
of a hand in the pulpit, he did beat the 
devil round the gooseberry-bush so. 

100. To drink the devil dry. 1594: 
R. Wilson, Coblers Prophecy, 1 . 106 
(Malone S.), He looke in thy purse 
by and by : And if thou haue any 
money in it, Wele drinke the diuell 
dry, diuell dry. 

101. To hug as the devil hugged the 
witch. 167S : Ray, 286. 1715 : Poli- 
tical Merriment, Pt. III., p. 20, And 
hug and kiss, and are so great, as the 
devil and witch of Endor. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I., I’ve seen her 


deal’s martyr.” 1670 : Ray, 18 [as 1 hug you as the devil hugg'd the witch, 
in 1748]. 1748 ; Richardson, Clarissa, j 1745 : Agreeable Companion, 251. 1846- 
iv. 121 {17S5), Then that other fine ! 59: Denham Tracts, ii. 84 (F.L.S.), To 
saying. He w'ho perishes in needless | hug one, as the de\il hugs a witch, 
danger, is the Devil’s martyr. i 102. To lie in the devil's moitih=To 

95. The devil’s meal is half bran. ! be wide open. 1609 : in Roxb. Ballads, 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. " Diable,” Halfe j -vii. 437 (B.S.), He could not find a 
of the devils meale turns unto branne. ; priuy place, for all lay in the diuel's 
1732 : Fuller, No. 44S7, The devil’s ! mouth. 

flour is half bran. 1S65 ; " Lancs ' 103. To patter the devil's Paternoster. 

Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., viii. c. 1386: Chaucer, Parson’s Talc, 506-7, 
494, One half of the dcxil's meal runs ( They . . . grucchc and murmurc priuciy 
to bran. verray despj't, whichc wordes men 

96. The devil’s mouth is a miser’s elepen the deuelles pater noster. 1552 : 

purse. 1600; Bodenham, Belvedere, | Latimer, Sermons, 350 (P.S.), Go not 
128 (Spens. S.), The dcuils mouth is j awa}’’ with tlie de\il’s Paternoster, as 
tearm’d a misers purse. 1669: Pali- | some do. Do all things with a good 

Icuphuia, 288, A covetous mans purse 1 mind. 1567 : Golding. Ovid, bk. ii- 

is called the divels mouth. ' I. 9S4, Began to mumble with hir scife 

97. The devil’s run over Jock Wabstcr ' tlie divels Paternoster. 1641 : Jonson, 

—an allusion to one whose affairs are Sad Shepherd, II. ii., Mliat dcwl s 
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pater noster mumbles she? 1847 
HaUiv.eil, Diet , s v , To say the devil's 
pater-noster, to mutter or grumble 

104 To flay the devil for Goi'e sake 
c 1640 m Harl Mtscell , iv 155 (1745). 
To play the devil for God’s sake hath 
been a common proverb, but was never 
entered for an article in a sober behef 
i68i L'Estrange, Dissenters Sayings^ 
50 (1685), \Vhidi IS no more, m short, 
than pla)ang the devil m God s name 
1820 Scott, Abbot, ch XXIV, That 
would be a serving, as they say, the 
deiil for God’s sake 

105 To flay the devtl tn the bulfttong 

1670 Ray, 171 I 

106 To flay the devtl tn the horologe 
1519 Herman, Vulgana, fo 231, Some 
for a tryfuU play the deuyll in the ' 
orlege c 1550 Udall, Roister Dotster, 
III m, CC What wiU he? MM 
Play the dei^l in the horologe 1593 
Harvej, m Works i 276 (Grosart), 
Finding nothing in all those pestilent 
and virulent sheetes of wast-paper, but 
meere— meere forgeryes, and the diuell 
in the horologe 1659 Howell, 6, The 
devil's m the orologe 

107 To fut out the deitl’s eye See 
long story m 1303 Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne,\l 12165-12252 (Roxb Cl) 1710 
S Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
81, Come, let's be friends and put out 
the devil's eye 

108 To set the devtl on sale 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch vu , 
Here is a tale. For honestie, nieete to 
set the diuell on sale 

109 'Tteas surely the devtl that taught 
U’otren to dance, and asses to bray 1732 
Fuller, No 5319 

no Whats got over the deal's hack 
IS sfent under his belly 1607 Sliddle- 
ton, Mtch Term, IV 1 , tVhat's got 
over the devil’s back (that’s by knaserj) 
must be spent under his belly (that's by 
lechery) 1671 Head and Kirkman, 
English Rogue, u 97 1725 Bail^, 

tr Erasmus' Colloq , 30 c 1800 
Trusler, Prov tn Verse, 85 1889 Pea- 
cock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 167 (EDS), 
What's gotten o’ th’ di\^ s back goas 
oot under his belly 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 150 


HI When i( rams and the sun shines 
at the same time ike devtl ts beating hts 
uife 1666 Tomano, Piazza Vniv , 
79 [quoted as “the French say"] 
1703 Ward, Writings, 11 299, To go 
and thrash him round the church-yard, 
as the devil does his wife in rainy 
weather when the sun shines 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , [m 
mingled ram and sunshine] the devil 
was beatmg his wife behmd the door 
with a shoulder of mutton 1846 T 
Wnght, Essays on Middle Ages, 1 130 
[saying credited to the Normans] 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, no. If 
it rams while the sun is shining the 
devil is beating his grandmother He 
IS laughing and she is crying 

112 When the devtl is a hog, you shall 

eat bacon 1670 Ray, 217 1732 

Fuller, No 5578 

113 When the devtl ts Wt«if«Never 
1659 Howell, 12 c 1670 m Bagford 
Ballads, 1 7 (B S ), Thw’l pay me again 
when the devil is blind 1709 Ward, 
Works, IV , Verse 35, They pay for 
when the devil’s bUnd 1815 Scott, 
Mannertng, ch \xii , Ay, Tib, that will 
be when the devil’s blind,*— and his 
een’s no sair jet 1847 HaUiweU, 

i Diet , s V , ' Horn " 

114 When the devtl is dead 

1678 Ray, 84, When the devil’s dead, 
there's a wife for Humphrey 1732 
Fuller, No 5580 [as in 1678, but with 
“ widow " for “ %vife ’’] 1853 Trench, 

Proverbs, 72 (1905), When the devil is 
dead, he never wants a chief mourner 

115 When the devil frays, he has a 
booty tn hts eye 1732 Fuller, No 5576 

116 When (he devtl freaches, the 
world's near an end 1667 L’Estrange, 
Quevedo’s Visions, 21 (1904) 

117 H ken the devtl quotes Latin, the 
friers go to frayers 1863 N & Q , 
3rd ser , m 492 

118 Where had the devtl the frtar, but 
uhere he was? 1639 Davenport, New 
Trick lo cheat Devtl, IV u 1738 
Swift, PoUte Convers , Dial I , Why, 
where 'twas to be had, where the devil 
got the fnar 

119 Where none else will, the devtl 

must bear the cross 1579 ^y^y< 
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Euphiies, 53 (Arber). 1732: Fuller, 
No. 5652. 

120. You can’t stand hetwcen the oak 
an’ the rain [rind], where the devil can’t 
go. Torquay. 1910 : Devonsh. Assoc. 
Trans., :^i. 88. Cf. Oak (7). 

121. You have daily to do with the 
devil, and pretend to be frightened at a 
mouse. 1855 ; Bohn, 577. 

122. You look like a runner, quoth the 
devil to the crab. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5934. 

See also Bad priests; Beads ; Benfield- 
side; Black, adj. (4), (14), and (15); 
Blow, verb (i) ; Candle (6) ; Cards (i) ; 
Dark as the devil’s mouth ; Deal (i) ; 
Flatterer (4) ; Friday (10) ; Give (17) ; 
Go (8) ; God for money ; God hath few 
friends ; God sends com ; God sends meat ; 
Happy is the child ; Harrow ; Idle (2) and 
(7) ; Innocent as a devil ; Leave, verb (5) ; 
Marriage {2) ; Needs must ; No sin ; Play 
at small game; Pull devil; Rake hell; 
Rise {2) ; Saint ; Sloth is the devil’s 
cushion; Sure as the devil; Truth (3) 
and (22) : Ugly ; Up with it ; and 
Woman {4), (9), and (33). 

Devonshire. See Derbyshire. 

Devonshire ground. To. 1607 ; Nor- 
den, Surv. Dial., 228 ( 0 .), They . . . 
call it in the west parts, burning of 
beate, and in the south-east parts, 
Devonshiring. 1681 : Worlidge, Did. 
Rusiicum, s.v., To Denshire, is to cut 
off the turf of land ; and when it is dry, 
to lay it in heaps and bum it. c. 1770 : 
Pegge, Derbicisms, 16 (E.D.S.), Den- 
chering, sb. Devonshiring; it being a 
practice brought from Devonshire. ’Tis 
when they pare off the sword [sward] 
and bum it. 1837 : Mrs. Palmer, 
Devonsh. Dialect, 29, Peat- or sod- 
buming; an agricultural operation, 
whidi appears to have originated in 
Devonshire, and hence is called Den- 
shiring in man}' parts. 

Devonshire lawyer, To know as much 
as a. W. Com., 19th cent. (Mr. C. Lee). 

Dew. If nights three dcivUss there be, 
’Twill rain you’re sure to see; and With 
dew before midnight, The next day will 
sure be Z-ngW— both in 1S93 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 103. 

Dewsbury. Sec Birstal. 

Diamond, i- A diamond is valuable. 


j iho’ it lie on a dunghill. 1732 : Fuller, 
I No. 74. 

, 2. A fine diamond may be ill set. 

\ Ibid., No. 97. 

. 3. Diamond cut diamond. 1604; 

Webster and Marston, Malcontent, IV. 
iii., 'Tis found None cuttes a diamond 
i but a diamond. 1693 : Congreve, 
I Double Dealer, I. v.. Wit must be 
foiled by \vit; cut a diamond with 
a diamond. 1738; S^ft, Polite Con- 
vers.. Dial. III., Sharp’s the word wth 
her; diamonds cut ^amends. 1844; 
I Thackeray, Barry Lyndon, ch. x.. 
Among such fellows it was diamond 
. cut diamond. What you call fair play 
i would have been a folly. 

Dick’s as dapper as a cock-wren. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1281. 

Didi’s hatband. See quots. 1834-7 • 
Southey, Doctor, ch. exxv.. Who was 
that other Dick who wore so queer a 
hat-band that it has ever since served 
as a standing comparison for all queer 
things? 1841: Hartshome, Satopia 
Ant., 393, As curst as [also “ as fause 
1 as,” '* as contrary as," " as crackit 
as,” " all across like,” " as queer as,” 
etc.] Dick's hatband, which \viIJ come 
nineteen times round and won’t tie at 
last. 1854; Baker, Northants Gloss., 
s.v. ” Dick,” As queer as Dick’s hat- 
band, made of pea-straw, that went 
; nine times round, and would not meet 
1 at last. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
\ verbs, 25, As queer as Dick’s hatband, 

I that went nine times round but was 
too short to tie. [The saying is 
i used all over the cotmtry in differing 
forms.] 

Dick Smith. See Dish-clout. 

Dickson, See quot. 1670 : Ray, 171, 
To get a thing as Dickson did by his 
distress. That is, over the shoulders, 

I as the vulgar usually say. 

Die, irri. i. He dies like a beast who 
has done no good while he lived. 1855 : 
Bohn, 370. 

1 2. He that died half a year ago is as 

; dead as Adam. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2079. 

3. He that dies pays all debts. _ ■ 

i Shakespeare, Tempest, III. ii. Cf. 

I Death (5). 

, 4. To die in a fog. iqry .' Bndgc, 



Diet 

Cheshire Proverbs, 132, To give 
up a task m despair 

5 To die tn one s sAoes=usualiy, To 
be hanged 1725 Matchless Rogue, 87, 

I have been told by a fortune-teller, 
that I should die in my shoes 1725 
Gay, Newgale's Garland, 1 4, Ye 

honester poor rogues, who die in your 
shoes 1840 Barham, Ing Legends, 
ist ser ' Sucklethumbkm's Story," 
And there is all come to see a 
man ‘ die m his shoes " I 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 68, He’ll die 
in his shooji 

6 When you die of old age, I shall 
quake for fear 1738 Swift Polite 
Convers , Dial I , Why, my Lord, when 

I die for age, she may quake for fear 
1919 N & Q , i2th ser , v 235, 1 

This was a common sa3nng among j 
peasants and workpeople, when speak- 
ing to some one rather older than I 
themselves Ibid , 323, A common 
WariVickshire saying round Stratford- 
on-A\on 

Diet cures more than doctors 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 82 

Dieted bodies See quot 1655 T 
Muffett, Healths Improvement, 8, These 
addle proverbs, i Dieted bodies are 
but bridges to physicians mindes 

Difference 1 The difference is mde 
that the sheets will not decide 1678 
Ray, 201 1732 Fuller, No 6155 

[with "very” before "wide”] 

2 There is difference between living 
long and suffering long 1732 Fuller, 
No 4893 

3 There ts difference between staring 
and stark blind 1546 Heywood Pro- 
verbs, Pt II ch VII , The difference 
betwene star3mg and starke bl3Tide The 
wise man at ^ tymes to folow can 
fynde 1593 G Harvey, in Works, 

II 235 (Grosart), Hee mought hauc 
spied a difference betweene stanng, 
and starkc-blmde 

4 There is difference bdween stanng 
and stark mad 1633 Draxe, 44 1681 
W Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 471 
1787 Wolcot, Works, I 351 (1795), 
Peter, there's odds 'twixt stanng and 
stark mad 

5 There ts difference in servants 
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1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus' Colloq , 
507, The old proverb, There is difference 
in servants 

6 There ts no difference of bloods in 
a bason 1580 Lylj, Euphues, 289 
(Arber), You talke of your birth, when 
I knows there is no difference of blouds 
m a basen 1732 Fuller, No 4907 

7 There ts some difference between 
Peter and Peter 1612 Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt I bk iv ch XX 1631 Mabbe, 
Celestina, 130 (TT), Know you not, 
the proverbe tels us That there is a 
great deale of difference betwixt Peter 
and Petcr> 1732 Fuller, No 4937 

Different sores must have different 
salves 1732 Fuller, No 1283 

Difficult before they are easy, All 
things are Ibid , No 560 

Difficulty makes desire Ibid , No 
1284 

Diffidence is the (a) mother of safety, 
(b) Tight eye of prudence (a) 1754 
Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, sv 
" Mother ” (6) 1732 Fuller, No 1286 

Dig one’s grave with one's teeth, To 
1630 T Adams, Works, 108, They 
have digged their graue with their 
teeth 1655 Fuller, Church Hisi , 
bk IV § ju (42), Who by intemperance 
in his diet, in some sort, digged his 
grave with his own teeth 1709 
Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 273, How many 
people daily dig their own graves, either 
with their teeth, their tongues, or their 
taib 1880 Smiles, Duty, 418, We 
each day dig our graves with our 
teeth 1923 Observer, 25 Feb , p ii, 
col 6 

Digs the well at the river, He 1813 
Ray, 75 

Dighton When Dighlon ts pulled 
down, Hull shall become a great town 
1670 Ray, 257 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss , 5 V " Yorkshire ” 2878 Folk- 
Lore Record, i 262 

Diligence is the mother of good luck 
(or success) 1612 Shelton, Quixote. 
Pt I bk IV ch XIX , It IS a common 
proverb, beautiful lady, that diligence 
IS the mother of good hap 1712 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt I bk iv ch xix 
r ”] 1736 Franklin, Way to 

Wealth, in Works, 1 444 (Bigelow) 
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[ good luck 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 
160 [" good luck ”]. 

Diligent scholar, and the master’s } 
paid, A. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pm- | 

Diligent spinner has a large shift, The. j 
1736; Franklin, Way to Wealth, in ! 
Works, i. 445 (Bigelow). 

Dilly-dally brings night as soon as 
Hurry-scurry. 1882 : Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, W. Worcs. Words, 39 (E.D.S.). 

Dim Sarsnick [Dym Sassenach] with 
him, It's=None so deaf as those who j 
won’t hear. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire I 
Proverbs, 84. 

Dine with Duke Humphrey, To. 
1592 ; G. Harvey, in Works, i. 206 
(Grosart), To seek his dinner in ponies 
\vith Duke humfrey. 1632 : Nabbes, 
Covent Garden, IV. iv.. Some breake 
their fasts with Duke Humphrey. 
1753 : World, No. 37, Sometimes I eat 
as little as those who dine wth Duke 
Humphrey. 1794: Gent. Mag., Ft. I., 
p. 529. 18x5 ; D’Arblay, Diary, iv. 
344 (1876), Or else the whole party 
. . . must have made interest to dine 
with Duke Humphrey. 1S50 : Dickens, | 
Chuzzlewit, ch. i , One Diggory Chuzzle- 
wit was in the habit of perpetually 
dining unth Duke Humphrey. 

Dines and leaves, lays the cloth twice. 
He that. 1640; Herbert, Jac. Pm- 1 
dentum. I 

Dinner. See quot. 1605 : Fair Maid 
of Bristow, sig. Ci, For as the old sa3'ing 1 
is. He that hath a good dinner, knowes ' 
better the way To supper. 

Dinners cannot be long where dainties ' 
want. 1546 ; Hejnvood, Proverbs, Ft. 
11 . ch. i. 1670 : Ray, 79. 

Dirt, I. Cast no dirt into the well that ■ 
hath given you water. 1732 - FuUer, f 
No. 1067. 

2. He that flings dirt at another, s 
dirtieth himself most. Ibid., No. 2107. ^ 

3. That dirt jnadc this dust. Ibid., 
No. 4337. 

4. Throw dirt enough and some will 
stick. 1660 : T. Hall, Funebria Flora;, ' 
38, Lye lustily, some filtli will stick, i 
1705: Ward, Hudibras Rediv., Ft. II. i 
1769: Colman, Man and Wife, Prel., The I 
scandal of others is mere dirt— throw j 


a great deal, and some of it u4U stick. 
1857 : Hughes, Tom Brown, Ft. I. ch. 
ix.. Only throw dirt enough, and some 
of it is sure to stick. 

Dirt-bird (or Dirt-owl) sings, we shall 
have rain, The. 1678 : Ray, 80. 

Dirty, I. Dirty grate makes dinner 
late. Derby. 1884: Folk-Lore Jour- 
nal, ii. 279. 

2. Dirty hands make clean money. 
1869: Hazlitt, no. 

3. Dirty troughs will serve dirty sows. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1292. 

4. Don’t throw away dirty water till 
you have got clean. 1710 : S. Falmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 89. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III., \Vhy, 
the fellow’s rich ; and I think she was a 
fool to throw out her dirty water before 
she got clean. 1869 : Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch. viii. 

Discreet. While the discreet advise, 
the fool doth his business. 1640; Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Discreet women have neither eyes 
nor ears. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1670 : Ray, 7. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 1295, Discreet wives have some- 
times neither eyes nor ears. 

Discretion is the better part of valour, 
c. 1477 : Caxton, Jason, 23 (E.E.T.S.), 
Than as ^\'yse and discrete he with- 
drewe liim sayng that more is worth 
a good retrayte than a folisshe abyd- 
inge. 1597 : Shakespeare, i Henry IV., 
V. iv.. The better part of valour is dis- 
cretion. 1611 : B. & F., King and No 
King, IV. iii. 1830: Marryat, King's 
Own, ch. x.xxi. 1914: E. V. Lucas, 
Landmarks, 37, Mrs. Sergison here chose 
the better part of valour and urged 
Rudd to go to sleep. See also Valour. 

Disdainful as ditch water, c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, Reeve's Talc, 1 . 44, Sche was 
as deyne as water in a dich As ful of 
hokir and of bissemare. c. 1394 : Piers 
P. Crede, 1 . 375, They ben digne 
[haughty, disdainful] as dich water 
that dogges in bayteth. 

Disease known is half cured, A. 1725 • 
Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 9, When 
the disease is kno\ni, it is half cured. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 75. 

Disease will have its course. 1655 : 
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Diseases 

T Muffett Healths Improvement, 8, 
These addle proverbs 3 Every 
disease will have its course 

Diseases are the price of ill pleasures 
1670 Ray, 7, Diseases are the interests 
of pleasures 1732 Fuller, No 1297 
See also Sickness 

Disgraces are like chemes, one draws 
another 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentiim 

Dish and Dishes i AU her dishes are 
chafingdishes 1562 HeyN^ood.E^i^T , 
6th Hund No 38, Viyit all thy disshes 
be chafiyng disshes plast. For thou 
chafest at sight of euery dishe thou 
hast 1639 Clarke, 34, All his meat 
IS in chatog dishes 1^0 Ray, 7 

2 Hehasgotadish^isdivmk. 1678 
Ray, 87 

3 The dishwears its oun cover i68o 
L’Estrange, Select Coll Erasmias, 135, 
The dish (as we say) wears its own 
cover 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish 
Did , s\ “ Dish ' 

Dish-clout I I util not make my 
dish-clout my table-cloth 1678 Ray, 
125 1732 Fuller, No 2646 

2 There’s a thing in it quoth the 
fellow when he drank the dish-clout 
1639 Clarke, 8 1670 Ray, 196 

1732 Fuller, No 4884, when be 
dnink dish-dout and all 1883 Bume, 
Shrofsh Fo/A-Z.o«, 591, Ahem I as Dick 
Snu^ said vhen he snallotved the dish- 
clout 

Diss, Norfolk See quot Before 
1852 S W Rix, in Norfolk Arch 
Papers, u 18 (quoted in N ^ , ist 
ser, vi 303), [Diss] was formerly so 
little frequented by travellers that it 
became a proverb at Cambridge to 
express mdifference respecting trivial 
matters, “ He knows nothmg about 
Diss ” 

Dissembled sm is double wickedness 
1633 Draxe, 46, Pretended holmess is 
double imqmty 1647 Countrym New 
Commonwealth, 12 [as m 1633, but with 
‘‘Dissembled’ for "Pretended”] 
1732 Fuller, No J299 

Distrust See quot 1645 HoweD, 
Letters, bk 1 § v No xx , It is a rule m 
fnend^p. When distrust enters tn at 
the fore-gale, love goes out at the postern 


Ditch See Hedge (5) 

Ditton See Hutton 

Diumal-maker is the sub-amner to 
an historian, A 1659 Howell, 2 

Diversity of humors breedeth tumors 

Ibid, 17 1670 Ray, 7 1732 Fuller, 

No 6230 

Dmde Ser quot 1551 T Wilson, 
Rule of Reason, sig D8, It is an old 
saymg he y* doth well diuide, doth 
teache w ell 

Dizzy (or Giddy) as a goose " Dizzy ” 
was probably used m the old sense of 
foolish or Stupid 1639 Clarke, 286, 
As dizzie as a goose 1670 Ray, 204 
1745 Franklm, Drinker's Diet , m 
Works, II 24 (Bigelow), He s as dizzy 
as a gooze 1774 Burgoyne, Maid of 
the Oaks, IV u , I am as giddy as a 
goose, yet I have not touched a drop 
of hquor to-day 1788 Colman, jr. 
Ways and Means, III 11 , Giddy as a 
goose 

Do and Doing i By doing nothing 
we learn to do til 1567 Fenton, Ban- 
deUo, 11 63 (T T ), Plato, who affirmeth 
that m doynge notbyng men leme to 
do evill 1660 PoltUitphuta, 307 
1732 Fuller, No 1038 

2 Do and undo, the day IS long enough 

1639 Clarke, 156 1672 Walker, 
Param , 50 1736 Bailey, Did , s v 

" Do ” 

3 Do as I say, not as I do [Faites 
ce que nous disons et ne faites pas ce 
que nous faisons — Tr of Boccacao 
(3rd day, 7th novel) by A Sabatier de 
Castres (1801) ] 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt II ch v , It IS as folke dooe, 
and not as folke saie 1631 Mabbe, 
Celestina, 27 (T T ), Do you that good 
which I say, but not that ill which 
I do 1859 Smiles, Self-Help, 360 
(1869} The common saymg of ‘ Do as 
I say, not as I do,” is usually reversed 
m the actual experience of life 1881 
Evans, Leics Words, etc , 300 (EDS), 
" Do as I say an' not as I do ” says 
the paa’son A tar of this which 
I have heard more than once runs 
"as the paa’son said when the> whelt 
*im hum in a wheel-barra ” 

4 Do as most men do, and men mil 
speak well of you 1546 Heytvood, 
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Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ii., He that dooth Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 
as most men doo, shalbe least wondred 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Bien,” He that 
on. 1670; Ray, 122, Do as the most does well shall speed well. 1732: 
do, and fewest will speak evil of thee. Fuller, No. 1311. 

1732 ; Fuller, No. 1303. 17. Do what thou oughtest and come 

5. Do as you’re bidden and you’ll j what can come. 1659 • Howell, 6. 

never bear blame. 1678 : Ray, 101. , 1670 : Ray, 7. 

6. Do evil and look for the like. 1569 • | i8. Doing is better than saying. 1633 : 

Grafton, Chron., i. 482 (1809), So the | Draxe, 41. 

common prouerbe was verified, as you j 19. He does well, but none knows but 

have done, so shall you feele. 1633 ; ' himself. 1639 : Clarke, 145. 

Draxe, 179, Doe euiU and euill will 1 20. He doeth much that doeth a thing 

come of it. 1732 ; FuUer, No. 1305. well. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1839. 

7. Do good and then do it again. 1659 : 21. He may do much ill ere he can do 

Howell, Proverbs: Brtt.-Eng., 12, Do it much worse. 1546 : Heywood, ProoerSs, 
good, or do it again. 1855 • Bohn, 269. Pt. I. ch. xi. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, 

8. Do good: thou dost it for thyself. No. 956. 1639: Clarke, 150. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 1306, Do good, if 22. He that does not love a woman. 
you expect to receive it. 1864 : “ Cornish See Hate (i). 

Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., vi. 495. 23. He that does you an ill turn. See 

9. Do it by degrees. See Cat (35). Ill turn (2). 

10. Do it well that thou may'st not do 24. He that doth amiss may do well, 

it twice. 1732 : Fuller, No'. 1308. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 76. 

11. Do-little good, do-htfle evil, etc. 25. He that doth his own bushtess 

See Come (4). hurteth not his hand. 1591 : Florio, 

12. Do man for thyself, etc. See Second Frutes, ii [with “ doth not 

quot. 15th cent. : in Reliq. Antiques, defile ” for " hurteth 1640 ; Her- 

i. 314 (1841), Do mon for thiselffe, Wyl bert, Jac. Prudentum [mth " fouls ” for 

thou art alyve ; For he that dose after “ hurteth ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2086. 
thu dethe, God let him never thiyve. 26. He that doth ill hateth the light. 

Quod Tucket. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 77. 

13. Do not all you can ; spend not all 27. He that doth most at once doth 

you have; believe not all you hear; least. 1855 ; Bohn, 385. 

a7td tell not all you know. 1855 : 28. He that doth nothing doth ever 

Bohn, 344. ’ amiss. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 

14. Do nothing hastily but catching of Prov. 75. 1865 : " Lancs Proverbs," 

fleas. 1678 : Ray, 151, Nothing must in N. <?• Q., 3rd sen, viii. 494, Those 

be done hastily but lolling of fleas. } who are doing nothing are doing ill. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1309. c. 1791 : Pegge, j 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 10, 
Derbicisms, 136 (E.D.S.), Do nothing j Thoose 'at are doin' nowt are doin’ ill. 
rashly, but kill fleas. 1881 : Mrs. I 29. He that doth well wearieth not 
Parker, Oxfordsh. Words: Suppl., 87 • himself. 1633 : Dra.xe, 32. 1732: Fuller, 
(E.D.S ), " You shouldn do nothun in 1 No. 2090. 

a ’urr>^ but ketch flaes [fleas].” A 30- doth what he will, doth not 

saying. ought. 1640: Herbert, fac. 

15. Do the likeliest and hope the best. I Prudentum. 1748 : Richardson,C/(imsa, 

1732 : Fuller, No. 1310. iv. 121 (1785), 1 am sure he has proved 

16. Do wdl and have well. 1362 : the truth of a hundred times. That he 
Langland Plowman, A, \-iii. 97, I con i who does what he will seldom docs 
no pardoun fynde. Bote " dowel, and i what he ought. 

haue wel and god schal haue thi ; 3i- done ill once will do 

soule." c. 14S3: Caxton, Dialogues, ] it again. 1855 : Bohn, 400. 

47 lEETS.), I say attc bcg}mn3mg, i 32. He that hath done so much hurt 
Wio doth well shall well haue. 1546 : . dial he can do no more may sit down 
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and rest hm 1633 Draxe, 43 1639 
Clarke, 150 

33 He that woitld do no til must do 
all good, or stl sltU 1S55 Bohn, 396 

34 I do what 1 can, quoth the fellow 
when he thresht tn hts cloake 1639 
Clarke, 155 

35 If thou thyself const do tt, rely 
not on another 1541 Coverdale, Chrtsi 
State Matrimony, sig 13, That whych ' 
thou cannest do conueniently thyseJfe | 
commytte it not to another 1611 ' 
Cotgrave, sv Fau'e" 1670 Ray, 1 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
verbs, 152, For what you can do your 
self don't depend on another 1831 
Hone, Year-Book, col 1612, Never 
trouble another for what you can do 

j ourself 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman's 
Pictures, 33, If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself 

36 In doing we learn 1640 Her- 
bert, jac Prudentum 

37 That may be done tn an hour, 
which we may repent all our hfe after 
1658 Wit Restor'd, 

38 We must do as we may, tf we can’t 
do as we would 1633 Draxe, 32, A 
man must doe as he can, when hee 
cannot as he would 1698 Terence 
made English, 43, They that can't do 
as they wou'd, must e'en do as they 
may, as the saying is 1732 Fuller, 
No 4988 

39 We’ll do as they do at (see 
quots) 1678 Ray, 80, We’ll do as 
they do at Quern, ^Vhat we do not do 
to-day, we must do 1' th' mom 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia. 427, You 
must do as they do at Hoo, What you 
can’t do m one day, you must do m 
two 1919 Devonsh Assoc Trans , li 
77, Oh, my dear love ! 'e must do same s 
they doo’s m France, the best 'e can 

40 What t$ done by night appears by 
day c 1390 Gower, Conf Amanlts, 
bk V I 4599. Thing don upon the 
derke nyht Is after knowe on daies 
hht 1666 Tomano, Piazza Vniv , 
263, That which is done m the dark, 
appears in the sim shine 1732 Fuller, 
No 5495 

41 What's done can’t be undone See 
Once done. 
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42 What we do willingly is easy 

1630 T Adams, Works, 422 1831 

Hone, Year-Book, col 1612, Nothing is 
troublesome that ive do willingly 

43 Who would do til, ne’er wants oc- 
casion 1640 Herbert. /flc Prudentum 

Dock to a daisy, As like as a 1639 
Clarke, 96, An odious comparison ! a 
dock to a dazie 1670 Ray, 204, As 
tike as a dock to a daisie That is very 
unlike 

Dock See In dock 
Doctor Diet, etc See quots 1558 
BuUein, of Health, io 51, The first 
was called doctor diet, the seconde 
doctor quiet, the thirde doctor mery- 
man 1596 Hanngton, Metam of 
Ajax, 99 (1814), Doctor Diet, Doctor 
Quiet, and Doctor Merryman 1660 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, 23, After these 
two. Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, 
Doctor Memman is requisit to preserve 
health 1738 Swift, Polite Convert , 
Dial 11 , The best doctors m the world 
are [as in 1596] 3869 Spurgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch v [as in 1738] 1920 

Times, 5 Oct , p 6, col i [as in 1738] 
Doctor Dedipoll A proverbial name 
for a simpleton c 1410 Towneley 
Plays, 173 (BETS), ffy, dotty-pols, 
with your bookys! 1550 Latimer, 
Sermons. 245 (PS), They, hke dodi- 
poles laughed their godly father to 
scom 16^00 The Wtsedome of Dr 
Dodypoll [title], in Bullen, Old Plays, 
vol 111 1639 Clarke, 137, Doctor 

DodipoU IS more honoured then a good 
divine 1881 Evans, Letcs Words, 
etc , 139 (EDS), Doddipole, a simple- 
ton, noodle 1889 Peacock, Manley, 
etc , Gloss , 169 (EDS), DodipoU— a 
blockhead 

Doctors differ (or disagree) 1677 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, I 1, Well, 
doctors differ 3735 Pope, Moral 

Essays, Epist m , Who shall decide 
when Doctors disagree? 1813 Gent 
Mag , Pt I , p 627, I shaU stand pro- 
tected by the rhyming adage “ When 
Doctors disagree. Disciples then are 
free” 1830 Colman, jr, m Hum 
Works, 429 (Hotten) 

Doe in the month of May See quot 
c 1676 inRoxb Ballads, vw 558 (BS), 
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Dog 


If it be true, as old wives say, " Take 
a doe in the month of May, And a 
forester’s courage she soon ahay.” 

Doff one’s shoes. See Put (r). 

Dog and Dogs. X. had dog never 
sees the wolf. i6ii : Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Loup,” A bad dog hates to looke 
upon a wolfe. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Priidentnm. 

2. A harking dog bites little, c. 1350 : 
Alexander, 1 . 1803, Bot as bremely as 
he [a “ curre "] baies he bitis never the 
faster. 1387 : Trevisa, tr. Higden, iii. 
427 (Rolls Sen), Hit is he manere of pe 
feblest houndes for to berke most, 
1581; T. Howell, Devises, 30 {igo6). 
Those dogs b3^e least, that greatest 
barkings keepe. 1669 : Politeuphuia, 
198, A dog that barke& much tvill bite 
but little. 1736: Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
” Barking,” Barking dogs seldom bite. 

3. A dog in a doublet. XS77- J. 
Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig. Fi, As 


seemely as 


a dogge in a dublet. 


1600 : Dekker, Shoem. Hoi., III. i.. My 
maister will be as proud as a dogge in 
a dublet, al in beaten damaske and 
velvet. 1639 : in Berkeley MSS., iii. 33 
(18S5), As proud as a dog in a doublett, 
i,e. vei^'- proud. 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.‘Da?iish Diet., s.v. “ Dag," A meer 
dog in a doublet. 1894: Northall, Folk 
Phrases, 6 (E.D.S.), A mere dog in a 
doublet=A mean pitiful creature. Cf. 
No. 62. 

4. A dog in a halter. 1639: Clarke, 
274, To take a man up as short as a 
dog in a halter. 1660 : Roxb. Ballads, 
\Ti. 648 (B.S.), For the pence hee’s 
j’our dog in a halter. 

5. A dog is made fat in two meals. 
1863: Wise, New Forest, ch. xvi., 
*' A dog is made fat in two meals,” is 
applied to upstart or purse-proud 
people. 

6. A dog will not cry if you beat him 
with a bone. 1659 : Howell, Proverbs: 
Brii.-Eng., 24, The dog will not bite, 
for being struck with a bone. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 79. 

7. A dog’s life: hunger and ease. 


j 8. A dog’s nose and a maid's knees are 
I always cold. 1639 : Clarke, 72, A dog’s 
{ nose is ever cold. 1659 • Howell, 9 (7), 
j A womans knee and a doggs snowt are 
I ahvayes cold. 1670 : Ray, 51. 1S70 : 
I ” C. Bede,” inN. S- Q., 4th sen, vi. 495, 

I [Old Hunts cottager loq.J Why, that’s 
j a very old saying, “ A maid’s knee and 
' a dog’s nose are ^e two coldest things 
I in creation.” [“ Knee ” is sometimes 
” elbow.” See a long story of Noah's 
ark and the leak therein in Lowsley’s 
Gloss, of Berkshire Words (1SS8), quoted 
I in Mrs. Wright’s Rustic Speech, etc,, 

' p. 227 {1913).] 

9. A good dog deserves a good bone. 
t 1611; Cotgrave, s.v. “Bon.” 1633; 

! Jonson, Tide of a Tub, II. i., A good dog 
i Deserves, sir, a good bone. 1732 ; 

; Fuller, No. 144. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, 

Proverb. Folk-Lore, 35. 

10. A man may provoke his oum dog 
to bite him. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii., A man male handle his 
dog so That he maie make him byte 

; him, though he would not. 1670 : Ray, 

I 7 [with “ cause ” for " provoke "j. 

' 1732 : Fuller, No. 29S. 

11. A still dog bites sore.-.-'tG 1270; 
j Prov. of Alfred, in Old Eng. Miscell., 
i 137 (Morris, E.E.T.S.), pe bicche bitit 
I ille pan he berke still. 1593 : Tell- 
! Trothes N. Ycares Gift, 15 (N. Sh. S.), 
j A stille dogge bites sore, but the barking 
: cur feares [frightens] more. 163S: 

. D. TuioU, Vade Mecum, 130 (3rd ed.), 
j The slowest barker is the surest biter. 

! 1906 : A. C. Doyle, Sir Nigel, ch. xiv., 
i “ Good ! ” said he. “ It is the mute 
hound which bites the hardest.” 

( 12. A foiling dog comes halting home. 

I 1732 : Fuller, No. 441. 

> ig. AU the dogs follow the salt bitch. 
j 1639 : Clarke, 13. 1670 : Ray, So, 

; 14. An old dog barks not in vain. 

157S : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 28. 
1651: Herbert, fac. Prudentum, 2nd 
ed. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3711. Old dogs 
bark not for nothing. 

15. An old dog biles sore. 154 ^- 
He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. cli. vi.. 


1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 276, The ! It is saide of olde : an olde dog bytelh 
English sav, Hunger and ease is a dogs 1 sore. 1605 : Breton in If or,.s u. 1 15 
life 1670': Ray, 172. (Grosart). 1716 :\\axa. Female Policy > 
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46, 'Tis a certain truth that an old dog 
and bite sore 

16 An old dog Will learn no new 

Irtcks 1605 Camden, Remains, 326 
{1870), It IS hard to teach an old dog 
tncks 1694 D Urfey, Quixote, Pt I 
Act II sc 1 1758-67 Sterne, Tnst 

Shandy, vol m ch xxxiv , It is a sin- 
gular blessing, that nature has fonned 
the mind of man with the same happy 
backwardness and temtency against 
conviction, which is observed in old 
dogs, — ' of not leammg new tncks '' 
1823 Scott, Pevertl, Introd , par 2 
1924 I Hay, The Shallow End, 5, We 
are an ancient and dignified people, 
and you cannot teach an old dog 
new tncks 

17 As busy as a dog tn dough 1879 
G F Jackson, Shropsh Word-Book, 
128,' As busj as a dog in duff [dough] ” 
IS a proverbial saying heard in some 
parts of Shropshire 1894 Northall, 
Folk Phrases, 19 (£ D S ), Like dogs in 
dough, 1 e unable to make headway 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, ii. 
As busy (as thrunk) as a dog in dough 

18 As courteous as a dog tn a kitchen 
Ironical 1377 Langland, Plowman, 
B, V 261, “ I am holden,' quod he. 
" as hende as hounde is m kychyne '' 

19 A$ the old dog barks, so tneyoung 
one c 1470 G Ashbv, Poems, 32 
(GETS), Aftur the oolde dogge the 
yonge whelp barkes 

20 As vain as a dog with two tails 
1889 J Nicholson, Folk Speech E 
Yorks, 17 

21 At every dog s hark seem not to 
aieake 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 
II ch V c 1594 Bacon, Protmts, 
No 662, At every dogges bark to 
awake 1633 Draxe, 48, Wake not 
at euery dogges barke 

22 At open doors, dogs come tn 
1820 Scott, Monastery ch sxxm 

23 Better have a dog faun upon you 

than bite you 1639 Clarke, 219 
1678 Ray, 128 1732 Fuller, No go2 

24 Cut off a dog s tail and he wtU be 

a dog still 1578 Flono, First Frmtes, 
io 33 2629 Book of Meery Riddles, 

Prov 122 

25 Dead dogs bark not 1596 A 


Copley, Fig for Fortune, 23 (Spens S ), 
Dead dogges barke not 1667 L'Es- 
trange, Quevedo's Visions, 252 (1904), 
A dead dog will never bite 

26 Dog and side pockets SesToad(l) 

27 Dog does not eat dog [ parcit 
Cognatis macuhs simihs fera — Juvenal, 
Sat XV 160 ] 1651 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum, 2nd ed . A wolf will never 
make war against another wolf 1790 
Wolcot, m Works, u 203 (1795), Dog 
should not prey on dog, the proverb 
sayrs 1809 Pegge, Anonym cent vi 
26, It IS a common observation that 
dog will not eat dog 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ^ xiv , Dog won't 
eat dog, but men will eat each other up 
like cannibals 

28 Dogs bark as they are bred 1732 

Fuller, No 1313 1875 A B Chealcs, 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 140, Dogs bark as 
they are bred, and fawn as they are fed 

29 Dogs bark before they bite 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch vii , A 
dog will barke er he bite 1670 Ray, 
81 1732 Fuller, No 1316, Dogs ought 
to bark before they bite [Camden 
(1605, Remains, 316 (1870)) reverses 
the sayjng—A dog will bite ere he bark ] 

30 Dogs bark more from custom than 
fierceness 1631 Mabbe, Celestxna, 
Epist Ded , Like dogges that barke 
by custome 1647 Wharton, Merhm 
Anghct, Pref, It is a common pro- 
verb, “ Dogs bark more for custome 
than fiercenesse " 

31 Dogs hark not at him 1546 
Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt II ch v , AU 
dogs barke not at him 1607 Dekker, 
Knight's Conpirtng, 30 (Percy S ), He 
car da wot what dogges barkd at hwa 
1650 Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk ui 
ch IV § I, In his peaceable country, 
where no dog durst bark agamst him 

32 Dogs begin tn jest and end tn 
earnest 1855 Bohn, 345 

33 Dogs gnaw bones because they 
cannot swallow them 1670 Ray, 7 

34 Dogs run away with whole shoul- 
ders 1670 Ray, 172 

35 Dogs that bark at a distance never 
bite 1605 Camden, Remains, 32I 
(1870), Dogs barking aloof bite not 
at hand 1732 Fuller, No 1317 
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36. Dogs that put up many hares kill 
none. 1732 : Filler, No. 1319. 1846- 
59 : Detiham Tracts, ii. 108 (F.L S.). 

37. Dogs wag their tails not so much 
in love to you as to your bread. 1611 ; 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Amour,” Dogs fawne 
on a man no longer then he feeds them. 
1633 : Draxe, 21, The dog waggeth his 
taile, not for you, but for your bread. 
1670 : Ray, 7. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1320. 

38. Dogs will run away with the meat 
but not with the work. 1864 ; " Cornish 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., vi. 494. 

39. Enough to make a dog laugh, 
c. 1603 ; in Collier. Roxb. Ballads, 158 
(1847) , ’Two'd make a dog laugh. 1664 : 
Pepys, Diary, 8 Jan , To hear how W. 
Symons do commend and look sadly 
. . . would make a dogg laugh. 1794 : 
Wolcot, Works, ii. 528 (1795), Enough 
to make the sourest cynic smile. Or, 
as the proverb says, " make a dog 
laugh.” 

40. Every dog considers himself a lion 
at home. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
36, Every dog is a lion at home. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1414, Every dog is stout at 
Ids o\vn door. 1865 : " Lancs Pro- 
verbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., viii. 494. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
xiii., A dog is a lion when he is at home. 

41. Every dog has his day. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., A 
dog hath a daie. 1573 : New Custom, 
II. iii.. Well, if it chance that a dog 
hath a day. c 1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, 
i. 184 (Hindley), Let’s spend while we 
may; Each dog hath his day. 1705: 
Ward, Hudibras Rediv., Pt. 2, can. iii., 
p. 18, I’ve heard a good old proverb 
say. That ev’ry dog has got his day. 
i860 : Reade, Cl. and Biearth, ch. .xxxvi. 
1864: N. & Q., 3rd ser., v. 97, They 
say in this county [Essex] " Everj' dog 
has his day, and a cat has two Sun- 
days.” 1896: F. M. T. Palgrave, 
Hctton-lc-Hole Word List, 3 (E.D.S.), A 
saj’ing sometimes heard is " Every dog 
has its da3% and a bitch two afternoons ” 

42. Eor fashion's sake, as dogs go to 
church. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1590. 

43. Give a dog an ill name and hang 
him. 1760 : Colman, Polly Honcycombe. 
sc. iv. 1815; Scott, Manncring, ch. 


I xxiii. 1922; E. Hutton, in Sphere, 8 
April, p. 40, " Give a dog a bad name 
and hang him ” has proved too often 
to be a true proverb. Cf. Ill name. 

44. Hang a dog on a crab-tree and 
he’ll never love verjuice. 1659 : Howell, 
5, He that is hang’d in a crabb tree ^vil^ 
never love verjuyce. 1670: Ray, 81. 
1692 ; L’Estrange, Msop, 59 (3rd ed.) 
i 1753 • orld. No. 32, It is toe to a 
i proverb, that if you hang a dog upon 
i a crab-tree, he will never love verjuice. 
■ 45. He is a good dog which goes to 

j church. ^ 1826 ; Scott, Woodstock, ch. i., 
I Bevis, indeed, fell under the proverb 
j which avers " He is a good dog which 
! goes to church.” 

I 46. He looks like a dog under a door. 
j 1678 : Ray, 70. 

I 47. He that would hang his dog gives 
j out first that he is mad. 1530 : Pals- 
I grave, 450, He that %vyll kyU his neygh- 
i hours dogge beareth folkes in hande 
j he is madde. 1670 : Ray, 81. 1732 : 

^ Fuller, No. 2362. 

j 48. He went as willingly as a dog to 
I a whip. 1654 : Gayton, Pleasant Notes 
I Don Q., 188. 

' 49. He who lies down with dogs will 

; rise with fleas. 1578 : Florio, First 
I Fruites, fo. 29, \^o sleepeth with 
j dogges, shal rise with fleas. 1612 : 

Webster, White Devil, V. i. 1791 : 

; Wolcot, Works, ii. 232 (1795). 1S53 : 
i Trench, Proverbs, 82 (1905). 

I 50. I am not every body’s dog that 
[ whistles. 1633 : Draxe, 18, Hee is readj' 

, to runne at euery mans whistle. 1659 : 

I Howell, 16, I am not like a dogg that 
I cometh at every ones whisling. 1826 : 

' Scott, Woodstock, ch. ix., You arc 
sure he will come, like a dog at a 
; whistle. 

51. / will never keep a dog to bite me. 

, 1732 : Fuller, No. 2640. 

52. I’ll give you no more quarter than 
' a dog does a wolf. 1725 : Bailey, tr. 
i Erasmus' Colloq., 555, So that it is 
1 grown into a proverb. I’ll give you, etc. 

' 53 - If the old dog bark, he gives counsel . 

j 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : 

, Ray, 19. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2709. 

: 54. If you would wish the dog to follow 

; you, feed him. 1855 : Bohn, 422. 
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55 Info ike mouth of a bad dog, oflen 
falls a good hone 1639 Clarke, 45 
1670 Ray , 82 1732 Fuller, No 2832 

56 It ts a good dog that can catch any- 
thing 1678 Ray, 70 1732 Fuller, 

No 2854 

57 It IS a hard winter uhen dogs eat 
dogs 1732 Fuller No 2894 

58 It ts a poor dog that does not know 
'■ come out ” 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglia, 428 

59 It ts a poor dog that ts not worth 

whistling for 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I ch XI A poore dc^ge that 
IS not Koorth whj^tljTJg 2605 Cam- 
den Remains 318 (1870) 1670 Ray, 

81 [with "ill for "poor"} 1738 
Swift Polite Convers , Dial I c 1770 
Murphy, in Garrick Corresp , 11 335 
(1832), If they are determined to think 
me a dog not worth whistling for 
1881 Evans, Leics TFortfs, 139 (EDS), 
"It's a suny doog as ecn’t wooth a 
whistle,” used by an old man, who, 
though infinn would have helped a 
neighbour in getting m his com if 
he had been applied to The saying 
IS very common 

60 It ts hard to make an old dog 
stoop 1523 Fitzherbert, Husbandry, 
45 (EDS), The dogge must leme it. 
whan he is a whelpe, or els it wyl not 
be for it IS harde to make an olde 
dogge to stoupe 1611 Davies (of 
Hereford), Sc of Folly, 47, in TForAs, 
u (Grosart), Its hard to make an olde 
dogge lye low 1725 Bailey, tr 
Erasmus’ CoUoq , 73, It is a hard 
matter to mend the manners of an 
old sinner An old dog won’t be easily 
brought to wears collar 

61 It’s an til dog that deserves not a 

crust 1639 Clarke, gi [with “ bad " 
for ‘ill’] 1670 Ray, 81 1732 

Fuller, No 2899 

62 It would make a dog doff kts 
doublet Cheshire 1678 Ray, 239 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 86 
Cf No 3 

63 It would make a dog forget hts 
dinner c 1630 B & F, Loves 
Pilgrimage, II ii 

64 Let every dog carry his own tail 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Vntv , 36, Euery 


dog values his tail 1880 Spurgeon, 
Ploughman’s Pictures, 47 

65 Let the dog worry the hog 1659 
Howell, 13 

66 Ltke a dog m a fair c 1520 in 
Skelton, Works, 11 445 (Dyce), Ye come 
among vs plenty By copies m a peire, 
As spntes in the haire Or dogges in the 
ffayre 1840 Barham, Ing Legends 
" Jackdaw of Rheims ’’ That little jack- 
daw kept hopping about, Here and 
there Like a dog in a fair 1893 
G L Gower, Gloss Surrey Words, vii 
(EDS), They didn t keep nothing 
reg'iar, it was all over the place like 
a dog at a fair 

67 Ltke a dog in a wheel c 1653 
in Somers Tracts, vii 73 (1811), But 
I durst undertake to pose him %vith a 
nddle, and stand his intelligence in a 
dog m a wheel 1748 Richardson. 
Clarissa, iv 120 (1785), [Like] a dog 
m a ivheel, which roasts meat for others 
1827 Scott, Journal, 22 March, It 
makes me feel hkc a dog m a wheel, 
always moving and never advancmg 

68 Like a doginthemanger 

Tijr ir rj! fttfTt ttvTjjr Minea* r&r 

Kpi0Crr ri? t*T\f ireo-i^n trrirpirnnr — 

Luaan, Timcw ] r 1390 Gower, Cen/ 
Amantis, bk 11 1 84 Thogh it be noght 
the houndes kinde To ete chaf, yit wol 
he weme An oxe which comth to the 
beme, Therof to taken eny fode 
1484 Caxton ^sope [Caxton has the 
fable of the Dog, but does not give the 
proverb or phrase *' dog in a manger ’’ 
in any form] 1546 Supplication of 
Poore Commons. 65 (E E T S ), They 
are lyke to a curre dogge lying in a 
cocke of haye For he wyll eate none 
of the hey hym selfe, nother suffer any 
other beast that commeth to eate therof 
1580 Tusser, Husbandrte, 69 (EDS ), 
To dog m the manger some liken I 
could 1663 Pepys, Diary. 25 Nov, 
He wittily rephed that there was 
nothing m the world so hateful as a 
dog in the manger 1760 Foote 
Minor, I , Dead to pleasure them 
selves, and the blasters of it m others 
— mere dogs m a manger 1836 
Mai^at, Japhet. ch Ixxji , Why what 
a dog m the manger you must be — • 
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you can’t marry them both. 1923 : 
Lucas, Advisory Ben, 179, But we 
mustn’t be dogs in the manger: old 
men like us. 

6g. Like dogs, if one bark, all bark. 
1639 • Clarke, 148. 

70. Like dogs that snarl about a hone; 
And flay together when they’ve none. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6431. 

71. Many a dog is hanged for his 
skin, and many a man is killed for his 
purse. 1639 • Clarke, 97. 

72. Many a dog’s dead since you were 
a whelp. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3336. 

73. The best dog leap the stile first, 
i.e. let the worthiest person take place. 
1678 ; Ray, 76. 

74. The dog that licks ashes trust not 
with meal. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1670 ; Ray, 82. 

75. The dog that fetches will carry. 
1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 429. 
1872 : J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 
148. 

76. The dog who hunts foulest hits at 
most faults. 1659 : Howell, i. 1670 : 
Ray, 7. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1318, Dogs 
that himt foulest hit off most faults. 

77. The foremost dog catcheth the hare. 
1670 : Ray, 10. 

78. The hindmost dog may catch the 
hare. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 419 (Arber), 
Tlie last dogge oftentimes catcheth the 
hare. 1681 : W. Robertson, Phrased. 
Generalis, 728. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4597 
[with “ catcheth ” for " may catch ”]. 

79. The mad dog bites his master. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4644. 

80. The scalded dog fears cold water. 
1561 : Hoby, Courtier, 191 (T.T.), As 
dogges, after they have bine once 
scaulded with hott water, are aferd 
of the colde. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Chicn,” The scaulded dog feares 
even cold water. 1S53 : Trench, Pro- 
verbs, 66 {1905). 

81. The worst dog that is will wag 
his (ail. 157S: Florio, First Fruites, 
fo. 33, The worst dog waggeth his tayl. 
1666: Torriano, Piazza Univ., 36, The 
pittyfull'st dog that is will wag his tail. 

82. There arc more ways to kill a dog 
than hanging. 1678 : Ra3^ 127. 1725 • 
in Sudft, Il'or/i’S, vi. 47^ (Scott), I know 


that very homely proverb, Jlore ways 
of killing a dog than hanging him. 
1762 ; SmoUett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. xii. 
[title], 1836 : Marryat, Easy, ch. v. 

83. To beat the dog before the lion, 
c. 1386: Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1 491, 
And for to maken other be war by me. 
As by the whelp chasted is the leoun. 
1602 : Chamberlain, Letters, 148 (Cam- 
den S.), It was so weU and cunningly 
convaj^ed to beate the whelp before 
the lion, and reade her her lesson in 
her fellowes booke. 1611 ; Cotgrave, 
s.v. “ Batre,” Baire le chien devant le 
lyon. To punishe a meane person in 
the presence, and to the terror, of a 
great one. 1604 : Shakespeare, Othello, 
II. iii.. As one would beat his offenceless 
dog to affright an impenous lion, 1892 : 
D. G. Rossetti, Dante and his Circle, 
314, Since a dog scourged can bid the 
lion fear. 

84 To behave as dogs in a bag. 
c. 1380 : Wiclif, JVorks, ii. 358 (Arnold), 
Than shulde pees be in the chirche 
withouten stiff of doggis in a poke, 
c. 1386 : Chaucer, C. Tales, A, 4278 
(Skeat), They walwe [wallow, roll 
about, struggle] as doon two pigges in 
a poke. 

^5- Fo give one the dog to hold^To 
serve one a dog-trick. 1678 : Ray, 70. 

86. To have a dog in one’s sleeve. 
This seems to mean the same as ‘‘ a 
flea in one’s ear.” 1577 ; J. Grange, 
Golden Aphrodiiis, sig. Li, Some of 
the company departed with a dogge 
in their sleeve. 

87. To scorn a thing as a dog scorns 
tripe. 1670 : Ray, 207. 

88 . To sit where the dog was hanged— 
" A succession of petty mischances.” 
1830: Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 409. 

89. To sleep a dog's sleep. 1660: 
Fuller, Mixt Contempt., 269 (1830), He 
slccpeth not, but only shutteth his ej'cs 
in dogsleep. 1669-96 : Aubrej', Lives, 
ii. 46 (Clark), He was wont to sleep 
much in the house [of Commons] (at 
least dog-sleepe). 1773 : in Garrick 
Corresp., i. 571 (1831), Mr. Willmol 
. . . fell asleep. Dr, B — thought it 
dog sleep. 1820 ; Colton, Lacon, Ft- H- 
No. 122 «., A Greek quotation . . . 
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roused our slumbering professor, from 
a kmd of dog sleep, in a snug comer 
of the vehicle 

90 What / keep a dog and bark myself 

1583 Melbancbe, Philoiinus, sig Q2, 
It IS smal reason jou should kepe a 
dog, and barke > ourselfe 1670 Ray 
81 1738 Swift Polite Convers , Dull 

I , But I won't keep a dog, and bark 
myself 1924 Austen Chamberlain, 
reported m 16 Dec , p 8, col 3, 

I said to those with whom I talked 
“ We have an English proverb, ' Why 
bark yourself when you keep a dog? 

91 When a dog ts droiemng every one 
offers him -water (or drinK\ 1611 Cot- 
grave, s v " Chien ’ 1670 Ray, 7 
1736 Bailej.Dicl ,s V ’Dog" 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 69 

92 When the dog ts beaten out of the 
room, where will they lay thetr slink ^ 
1732 Fuller, No 5581 

93 When the whelp plays the old dog 
grins Before 1500 Hm.Commonplace- 
Book, 132 (E E T S ), ^Vhan the whclpc 
gameth, the old dogge grenneth 

94 While the dog (or hound) gnawelh 
a bone he loieih no company e 1210 
m T Wnght, Essays on Middle Ages, 
1 149 (1846), Wil the hund gnagh bon, 
I'fere neld he non 1586 L Evans, 
Revised Withals Did , sig C3, Whiles 
a dog gnawes a bone, he hateth his 
fellowe, whom otherwise he loues 

95 5«quot 1417 inReltq Antiqua, 
1 233 (1841), ^Vho that maketh m 
Chnstemas a dogge to his larder, And 
m llarche a sowe to his gardyner. And 
m Slaj e a foie of a wise raaimes coun- 
cell. He shall ne\er have good larder, 
faire gardeyn, nor wele kepte councelL 
i486 Boke of St Albans, sig F4 [as 
m 1417) 

96 Who regards not his dog, will make 

him a choke-sheep 1864 “ Cornish 

Proverbs,” mN & Q , 3rd ser , vi 494 

97 You may choke a dog with Pudding 
1875 A B Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore, 117 

See also Another man’s dog, Brag, 
Brawling curs. Butter {9), Cat (14), 
(38), (40). (45). and (64) Covetous (3), 
Crack, Curst cur, Eat (29), Fight (2) 
and {3) , Fit as a pudding, FleA, Greedy, 


Greyhound, Hare (7), Horse (66), 
Hungry, Lame, Lean dog, Lie, verb (3) 
and (4), Living, Look (19), Love, verb 
(10) and (20), Man (i) , Many dogs, 
Mastiff, Musk, One dog, Pleased, 
Plough, verb (3) , Pudding (4) , Rise (5) , 
Scornful, Silent (4) Sleepmg dogs, 
Stick, subs (i), Two dogs. Waking, 
We dogs , Wolf (18) , and Woman (8) 
and (38) 

Dog-days i As the dog days com- 
mence, so they end, 2 Dog days bright and 
dear Indicate a happy year , But when 
accompanied by rain. For better times 
our hopes are vain , 2 If d rams on first 
dog day, it Will ram for forty days after 
— all three m 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 31 

Dogmatical tone, a pragmatical pate, 
A 1732 Fuller, No 77 

Dog-tnck, To play or serve one a 
c 1540 tr Polydore Vergil’s Eng 
Hist , 284 (Camden S , No 36) (0 ), 
I will heere in the way of mirthe, 
declare a prettie dog tncke or pbe 
as conceminge this mayden 1607 
Flecknoc, Tomaso the Wand , ii (1925), 
Bywhichdog-tnckofhis hemade 
every one an enemy to him 1690 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig D7, He 
play'd me a dog-tnck, he did basely 
and dirtilj by me 

Dole Y e deal this dole out at a wrong 
door sa Your chanty is ill bestowed 
1546 Hej’wood, PrcwerJs, Pt I cb lu 
See also Happy man 

Den, River See quot 1828 J 
Hunter, South Yorks, 1 2, The shelving 
shinmg nv er Don Each year a daughter 
or a son, is an old saw often too fatally 
venfied in modem expenence Cf 
Dart, River 

Doncaster cuts = Horses Before 
1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 1 296, 
In fayth, I set not by tlhe worlde two 
Dauncaster cuttys 

Donkey See Aback o’ behind, and 
Ass 

Door I Make not the door wider 
than the house 1639 Clarke, ii 
2 Who will make a door of gold, 
must knock a nail eiery day 1640 
Herbert, /flc Prudentum 

Dorsetshire dorsers 1662 Fuller, 
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Worthies, i. 453 (1840). 1790; Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Dorset.” 

Dotterel, i. See quot. 1878 : D3'er, 
Eng. Folk-Lore, 96, The appearance of 
the dotterel ... is regarded by shep- 
herds as a sign of coining \\dnter, and 
hence the adage : — " WTien dotterel do 
first appear, it shows that frost is verj’^ 
near; But when the dotterel do go, then 
v’ou may look for heavy snow.” 

2. A dish of dotirells. 1639 • Clarke, 
220. 

Doublet. See Put (i). 

Doubt, do nowt, 'Whien in. 1917; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 155. 

Doubts. He fhat castelh all doiibis 
shall never be resolved. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 2063. 

Dove’s flood. In April (or spring) 
Dove’s flood Is w-orth a king’s good 
[ransom]. 1610 : P. Holland, tr. Cam- 
den’s Britannia, 587. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, iii. 127 (1840). c. 1791: 
Pegge, Derbicisms, 137 (E.D.S.). 1812 ; 
Brady, Clovis Cal., i. 69. 1852 : N. & Q., 
ist sen, vi. 184. 

Dover, i. A Dover shark and a Deal 
savage. 1790 ; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
” Kent.” 

2. A Jack of Dover —A sole. c. 1386: 
Chaucer, Cook’s Prol., 1 . 23, For many 
a pastee hastow laten blood. And man}' 
a lakke of Dover hastow sold. 1604 : 
Jacke of Dover [title] (Percy S.). 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Kent.” 

3. .^s sure as there’s a dog in Dover. 
1735 : Pegge, Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., 
No. 12, p. 69. 

4. Dover, a den of thieves. 1735 : 
Ibid., 70. 1766 : Smollett, Travels, in 
Works, viii. 4 (1872). 

5. From Dover to Dunbar) and 
6. T 17 ;c« it’s dark in Dover, ’Tis dark 
all the -world over— both in 1735 • 
Pegge, Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, 
p. 70. 

See also Berwick ; and Deal. 

Dover-court: all speakers and no 
hearers. Essex. North in 1740 quot. 
misunderstands the saj'ing. 1662 ; 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 124 (1640). 1700: 
T. Brown, in Works, iii. 66 (1760), The 
whole room was a perfect resemblance 
of Dover-court, where all speak, but 
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no body heard or answer’d. 1740 : 
North, Examen, 517, As in the pro- 
verbial court at Dover, all speakers 
and 710 hearers. 1851 : Essex Gloss., 6. 
Dovercourt, a great noise. (Said to 
have arisen from Dovercourt being 
famous for its scolds.) 1888 : Q.-Couch, 
Troy Town, ch. xix.. For up ten minutes 
’ttvas Dover to pay, all talkers an’ no 
listeners. 

Down, adv. i. Down came Ttt, and 
away ttnnbled she ars-y-varsv. 181^ : 
Ray, 274. 

2. Dowfi the hill goes merrily. 1639 • 
Clarke, 260. 

3. (^ing down the brerwe [short, steep 
declit'ity] =Failing in health. 1917 ; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 61. 

4. He that’s down, down with him. 
167S ; Ray, 129. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2282 [plus “ cries the world ”]. 1875 : 
A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 154, 
He that is down, down with him, is an 
expression of some of the basest feelings 
of human nature. 

5. To go down the wind = To be 
unfortimate. Cf. Up the weather, 
1604 : Breton, in Works, ii. A 8 (Grosart), 
M}' purse grew so bare . . . two or 
three yeares brought me so doune the 
winde . . . 1663 : Pep^'s, Diary, 25 
Jan., I perceive he goes down the 
wind in honour as well as everything 
else, every daj'. c. 1680 : L’Estrange, 
Seneca’s Morals: Happy Life, cli. x\'iii., 
\\hen a man goes dowai the \rtnd, no 
bodj' comes near him. 1754 : Berthel- 
son, Eng.-Danish Did., s.v. " Down.” 
1827: Scott, Jourtial, 25 April, It is 
certain the old Tory part}' is down the 
wind. 1865 : J. Sleigh, Derbysh. Gloss., 
Down in the wind, bankrupt. 

Down, subs. There’s no doum without 
eyes, no hedge without ears. 1864 : 

" Cornish Proverbs.” in N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., vi. 494. 

Draff is good enough for swine. 
c. 1535 : Gentleness and Nobility, sig. Ci, 
Thou sayst trew drafe is good inough 
for swyne. 1591 : Harington, Orl. 
Furioso, bk, xx, st. S3, Tis fit (quoth 
he) that swine should feed on drafi'e. 
16S3 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, S3-7 
(1697). 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1324. 
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Draff was his errand, but drink he 
would have 1546 He3™ood,JVOTJ«ris, 
Pt I ch XI , That draffe is your errand, 
but dnnke ye wolde i6ig Chapman, 
TuoWis 6 Men,Vll i 1670 Ray, 83 
1732 Fuller, No 1325 
Draughts i // add Wind reach you 
through a hole Say your j>rayers, and 
mmd your soul 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 16 (Percy S ) 1872 N & Q , 

4th ser , X 83, If draught comes to you 
through a hole. Go make your will, and 
mind your soul 

2 The atr of a window ts as the stroke 
of a cross-bow 1678 Ray, 41 1732 

Fuller, No 6257 

Draw in one’s horns. To 1577 
Mtsogonus, III 11 , It will make yow 
plucke in jour homes, an yow were 
near [ne\er3 so Wilde 1642 D Rogers, 
Naainan, sig Si, Let them cause you 
to be ashamed, or to shnnke in your 
homes e\er the more 1672 Walker, 
Parcem , 15, To pull m his horns, make 
a retreat 1776 m Camck Corresf , 
11 140 (1832) Gi\c me jour assurance 
not. and I will draw m my horns with 
great pleasure 1817 Scott, Hob Roy. 
ch xxvn , He *' drew m his horns," to 
use the Bailie's phrase, on the instant 
Draw the nail, To 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 132 

Drawn wells are seldom dry 1639 
Clarke, 107 1670 Ray, 83 1732 

Fuller, No 1327 1853 Trench, Pro- 

verbs, 104 n (1905), In the sense of the 
latter half of this proverb we say. 
Drawn wells are seldom dry 

Drawn wells have sweetest water 
1639 Clarke, 107 1681 W Robert- 

son, Phrased Generalts, 1196 
Drayton See Hodnet 
Dream of a dry summer See Summer 
(8) 

Dream, To See quots 1639 Clarke, 
236, After a dreame of weddings comes 
a corse 1670 Ray, 83 [as in 1639] 
1883 Bume Shropsh Folk-Lore, 263, 
We have the sayings, ' To dream of the 
dead, good news of the living ’ , 
" Dream of a funeral hear of a wed- 
ding ' , ' Dream of a death, hear 

of a birth,” and vice versa Ibid , 264, 
As they say at Welshampton, To dream 


of things out of season Is trouble 
without reason 

Dreams go by contraries c 1400 
Beryn, Prol , 1 108, ffor comynly of these 
swevenys [dreams] the contrary men 
shul fynde 1566 W Adhngton, tr 
Apuleius, bk iv So the visions of the 
night do often chance contrary 1633 
Rowley Match at Midnight, IV , 0, 
strange 1 to see how dreams fall by 
contrancs 1673 Wycherley, Gent 
Dane -Master IV 1 Dreams go by 
the contranes 1731 Fieldmg, Grub 
Street Opera, I \i Oh * the perjury of 
' men I I find dreams do not always go 
bycontranes 1851 'Pla.vichi.Extravag , 
IV 179 (1879), You know That dreams 
by their contranes always go 1922 
Punch, 7 June, p 441, col 2, " Dreams 
go by contrancs," declares a contem- 
porary That must be how our Derbj- 
tipster got his information 

Drift is as bad as unthnft 1659 
Howell, 6 1678 Ray, 71 

Dnnk, subs i Dnnk tn wit out 
(In proverbium cessit sapientiam vino 
obumbran — Pliny, XXIII 1 23] 
c 1390 Gower, Cd«/ Amantts, bk vi 
f 555. For wher that wyn doth wit 
aweie. Wisdom hath lost the nhte weie 
1560 Bccon, Catechism, 375 (P S ), For 
when the wme is in, the wt is out 
1599 Shakespeare, Much Ado, III v , 
Dogb A good old man, sir, he will be 
talking as they say. When the age 
[ale] is in, the wit is out 1642 D 
Rogers, Naaman, sig Ee2, Next day 
when wine was out, and %vit in 1712 
Swift, Journal to Stella, Lett xhi , But 
after dmner is after dmner — an old 
saying and a true, " much dnnking, 
little thmking " 1854 J W Warter, 
Last of Old Squires, 53, When the dnnk 
goes m, then the wat goes out 

2 Dnnk and droit^l come not always 
together 1732 Fuller, No 1329 

3 Drink washes off the dawb, and dis- 
covers the man Ibid , No 1330 

4 Of all the meat tn the world, drink 
goes down the best 1855 Bohn, 466 

Dnnk, verb i Don t say. I’ll never 
dnnk of this water, how dirty soever it be 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
verbs, 236 1732 Fuller, No 5016 
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2. Drink as much after an egg as after 1 
an ox. 1608 : Harington, Sch. of I 
Salerne, sig. A7, Remember . . . For \ 
euery egge you eate you drink as oft. 
1659 : Howell, 13. 1670 : Ray, 36. 
1738 : Srvift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., 
And, faith, one should drink as much 
after an egg as after an ox. 

3. Drink in the morning staring, then 

all the day be sparing. 1659 : Howell, i. 
1670 : Ray, 39. 1846 ; Denham, Pro- | 
verbs, 14 (Percy S.). , 

4. Drink less and go home by day- | 
light, c. 1320 : in Reliq. Antiques, i. 116 ■ 
(1841) , ‘ ‘ Drynk eft lasse, and go by lyhte ■ 
horn ” ; Quoth Hendyng. 

5. Drink off your drink, and steal no ! 

lambs. 1659 • Howell, 20. 1670 : Ray, I 
216. i 

6. Drink only with the duck— Drink ; 
water only. 1377 : Langland, Plouiman, j 
B, V. 75, Dr3mke but myd [rvith] the i 
doke and djme but ones. 

7. Drink the devil. See Devil (100). 

8 . Drink -wine and have the gout; 
drink no wine and have the gout. 1588 : 
Cogan, Haven of Health, Epist. Ded., \ 
As I haue heard many gentlemen say , 
ere now: Drinke \\’ine and haue the ^ 
gowte : drink none and haue the gorrt. 
1655 : T. Muffett, Health’s Improvement, 

5. 1699 : in Harl. Miscell., ii. 49 ; 
(1744) [with " claret ” instead of 

" nine ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1331. 

9. He drank till he gave up his half- 
penny =vortntcd.. 1678: Ray, 87. 1745 - 
Franklin, Drinker’s Did., in Works, ii. 

25 (Bigelow). . 

10. He drinks like a hen, with head . 

held up. 1675 : in Roxb. Ballads, iv. 45 
(B.S.), Though he drinks like a chick, 
with his ej’e-balls lift up. 1810 : Mary 
Allen, Poems for Youth, The little 
chickens, as they dip Their beaks into ^ 
the river. Hold up tlieir heads at every 1 
dip. And thank the Giver. 1S80: ; 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 28, ’ 
There’s Solomon Braggs holding up ; 
his head like a hen drinking water, but 1 
there’s nothing in it. | 

11. He is drinking at the Harrow when , 

he should be at the plough. 1639: . 
Clarke, 47. 1670: Ray, iSo. 1732: i 
Fuller, No. 2456. 1 


12. He that drinketh well sleepelh well, 
and he that sleepeth well thinketh no 
harm. 1530 : Palsgrave, 721. 1551 : 
T. Wilson, Rule of Reason, sig H8, He 
that drynkes wel, slepes wel 1609 : 
Lithgow, Rare Adventures, 69 (1906), 
He that eateth well, drinketh well, he 
that drinketh well, sleepeth well, he 
that sleepeth well sirmeth not, and he 
that sinneth not goeth straight through 
Purgatory to Paradise. 

13. If you drink with your porridge, 

you’ll cough in your grave. 1670 ; Ray, 
133 - 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 

Dial. II. 

14. The more one drinks the more one 
may. 1633 : Draxe, 49. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 25 [with “ would ” for 
" may ”]. 

15. To drink like a fish. 1646 : 
Shirley, in Works, vi. 321 (Dyce), 
I can drink like a fish. 1701 : Far- 
quhar. Sir H. Wildair, II., WTiere I 
may . . . drink like a fish, and swear 
like a devil. 1778 : H. More, in Garrick 
Corresp., ii. 320 (1832), I shall have 
nothing to do but to go to Bath and 
drink like a fish, 1885 : A. Dobson, in 
Poet. Works, 297 (1923), Thou drink'st 
as fishes do. 1894 : R. L. S., St. Ives, 
ch. xiii.. He drank like a fish or an 
Englishman. 

16. To drink like a funnel. 1813 : 
Ray, 191. 

17. When thou dost drink, beware the 
toast, for therein lies the danger most. 
GIos. 1639 : in Berkeley il/ 5 S., iii. 
31 (1885). 

18. You drink out of the broad end 
of the finmel, and hold the little one to 
me. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5898. 

19. Yon drink vinegar when you have 
wine at your elbow. Ibid., No. 5899. 

Drinking kindness is drunken friend- 
ship. Ibid., No. 1333. 

Drive, verb. i. Drive the nail that 
will go. 1655: Fuller, Church Hist., 
bk. ii. § iv. (12), Thus he drave that 
nail , . . whicli would go best for the 
present. 1737 : Gay, Fables, 2nd sen. 
No. 9, 1 . 14, Hence politicians, you 
suggest. Should drive the nail tliat 
goes the best. 1S57 •' Hughes, Tom 
Brown, Pt. II. ch. ii.. How often have 
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I told you, Tom, that you must dnve 
a nail where it’ll go 

2 Dnve the nail to the head 1639 
Clarke, 3 

3 Drive thy business, let not that dnve 
thee 1736 FranUm, Way to Wealth, 
m Worhs, 1 443 (Bigelow) 

4 He drives a subtle trade 1678 
Ray, 91 

5 It IS til to drive black hogs tn the 

dark 1678 Ray, 103 1732 Fuller, 

No 2963 

Dnve a top See Top 

Droppings See Save (2) 

Drought never bred dearth in England 
1533 Heywood, P/ny o/IlValAw, I 634, 
And it IS sayd syns afore \v e were home 
That drought doth neuer make derth of 
come 1640 Herbert, yac Prudentum, 
Drought never brought dearth 1732 
Fuller, No 1338 1825 Hone, Ev 

Day Book 1 669 1875 Parish, Swsse* 

Diet , 38, Drythe never jet bred dearth 
1917 Badge, Cheshire Proverbs, 52 

Drown not thjself to save a drowiung 
man 1732 Fuller, No 1340 

Drovro the miller, To 1889 J 
Nicholson, Folk Speech E Yorks, 5, 
If, in making dough, the good wife 
should put too much water, she has 
“ dhroondid minler" (drowned the 
miller) 1899 Dickinson, Cumb Gloss . 
105, One whose liquor has been diluted 
too much, wll say that the miller has 
been drowned Cf Miller (14) 

Drowning men catch at straws 1614 
C Brooke, Rich the Third, 105 (Gro- 
sart), And now like to a man (ready to 
drowne) Catch at a helplesse tluag 
c 1640 m Harl Mtscell , iv 153 
(1745), Sinking she will take hold of 
reeds c 1680 L’Estrange Seneca s 
Epistles, xvm , We catch hold of hopes 
as drowning men do upon thorns, 
or straws 1748 Richardson, C/flriss«, 
'1 5 (1785), The dear implacable, like 
a drowning man, catches at a straw to 
save herself ! i860 Reade, Cl and 
Hearth, ch xcui 1875 R L S . 
Letters, t 229 (Tusitala ed ), I ding to 
you as a drowumg man to a straw 
1926 PhiUpotts Marylebone Miser, 
ch IX 

Drum’s entertainment = A rough 


reception 1583 Melbancke, Pkiloltnus, 
sig Di, Hee had scarce Jacke Drummes 
enterteyneraent 1592 Greene, Groats 
worth, m Works, xu 129 (Grosart), And 
so giumg him Jacke Drums entertain- 
ment, shut him out of doores 1634 
C Butler, Fenftnine Monarchte, 64, 
They gently give them Tom Drums 
entertemment c 1685 m Roxb Bal- 
lads. vm 869 (B S ), Thy entertainment 
shall be like Jack Drums 1834-7 
Southey, Doctor, ch exxv , It is at 
this day doubtful whether it was Jack 
Drum or Tom Drum, whose mode of 
entertainment no one wishes to receue 
Drunk as a beggar 1622 Massinger, 
Virgin Martyr III 111, Be drunk as 
a beggar, he helps you home 1670 
Ray, 204 1745 Franklin, Drinker's 

Diet , in Works, 11 23 (Bigelow) 1909 
Haciwood. Inns, Ales, etc . 169. He 
may be as drunk as a beggar or 
as a lord 

Drunk as a besom 1888 S 0 
Add>, Sheffield Gloss, 13 (EDS), 
There is a saying " as drunk as a 
beesom " 

Drunk as a boiled owl 1889 Pea- 
cock Manley, etc , Gloss , 182 (E D S ) 
Drunk as a fiddler 1884 R L S 
and Henley, Adm Guinea, II vi , I'm 
as drunk as a Plymouth fiddler. Pew 
Drunk as a fiddler’s bitch 1362 
Langland, Plowman, A, v 197, Thenne 
gon he for to go Ijk a gleo-monnes 
bicche. Sum tyme asjde and sum tyme 
arere 1830 Forby, Vocah E Anglia, 
27 1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 8 

(EDS) 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 2 

Drunk as a fish 1704 Congreve, 
IFqy of World, IV ix , Thou art both 
as drunk and as mute as a fish 1864 
T \V Robertson, David Garrick, II , 
He's dnmk as a fish 
Drunk as a lord 1659 m Somers 
Tracts, vii 184 (1811), Yet the proverb 
goes, “ As drunk as a lord " 1670 
Cotton, Scarromdes, bk iv 1731 
Coffey, Devil to Pay, I u 1S72 
Hardy, Greenwood Tree, Pt I ch 1 > 
Tune enough to get as drank as lords ! 

Drunk as a mouse c 1307 m Lyric 
Poary, HI (Percy S). WTien that be 
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is dronke ase a dre3mt mous. c. 1386 ; 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Frol., I. 246. 
Thou comest hoom as dronken as a 
mous. c. 1470 : Soiigs and Carols, 90 
(Percy S.). Before 1529 : Skelton, 
Col. Clout, 1 . 803, Dronken as a mouse. 
At the ale house, c. 1580 : Tom Tyler, 

i. 300, p. 9 {ilalone S.). 1889 : Peacock, 
Manley, etc., Gloss., 182 (E.D.S.), Drunk 
as . . . mice. 

Drunk as a piper. 1720 : Gay, Poems, 

ii. 277 (Underhill), Drunk as a piper all 
day long. 1772 : Graves, Spirit. Quixote , . 
bk. X. ch. xxLx., He became as drunk as 
a piper. 

Drunk as a rat. 1542 : Boorde, 
Introductmi, 147 (E.E.T.S.), Although 
I wyU be dronken other whyles as a 
rat. 1583 : Stubhes, Anat. of Abuses, 
113 (N. Sh. S.), Till thei were bothe as 
dronke as rattes. 1691 : Merry Drollery, 
28 (Ebsworth). 1880 ; Spurgeon, 
Ploxtghman’s Pictures, 41. 

Drunk as a swine (or hog, pig, sow). 
c. 1440 : Lydgate, Fall of Princes, 
bk. iii. 1 . 2369, Thei lai and slepte lik 
as dronke s\vyn. c. 1500 : in Hazlitt, 
Early Pop. Poetry, i. 100 (1864), To be 
as dronke as any swyne. 1681 : Poor 
Robin Alman., June, Well may they 
say men drunk as hogs I think. 1700 : 
Ward, London Spy, 264 (1924), Both 
were as drunk as swine. 1744 : Foundl. 
Hosp. for Wit, No. II., p. 52 {i 749 ). 
A man for his health to get di^k — 
as a sow. c. 1795 : Wolcot, Works, v. 
71 (1801), And Dundas gets as drunk 
as a pig. 1S03 : Colman, jr., folin Bull, 
III. ii.. There’s a hog; — for he’s as 
drunk as one, I know, by his beastly 
bawling. 1889 : Peacock, Manley, etc., 
Gloss:, 1S2 (E.D.S.), Drunk as a pig. 

Drunk as a tinker. 1701 : Cibber. 
Love Makes a Man, I., I sent young 
Louis back again to Marli, as drunk as 
a tinker. 1909 : Hackwood, hms. Ales, 
etc., 169, He may be ... as drunk as 
a tinker. 

Drunk as a wheelbarrow. 1678 ; 
Ray, 87. 1697 : T. Dilke, City Lady, 
I. i., To have made a German general 
as drunk as a wheel-barrow. I 745 • 
Franklin, Drinker's Diet., in 11 orks, 
ii. 23 (Bigelow), 
c 


9 

Drunk as an ape. c. 1500 : in Haz- 
litt, Early Pop. Poetry, i. 104 (1S64), 
Such as wilbe as drongen as an ape. 
1583 ; Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, 151 
(N. Sh. S.), Srvilling and gulling, night 
and day, till they be as diunke as apes. 
1633 : Draxe, 49. 1762 : Hall-Steven- 
son, Crazy Tales, p. vii, They’ll make 
you drunker than an ape. igog ; 
Hackwood, Inns, Ales, etc., 169, He 
may be ... as fuddled as an ape. 

Drunk as an emperor, 1697 : T. 
Dilke, City Lady, III. ii., Here’s my 
brother as drunk as an emperor. 

Drunk as an owl. 1883 : R. L. S., 
Treasure I., ch. xxiv., " Clumsy fel- 
lows,” said I ; “ they must still be 
dnmk as owls.” 1886 ; Elworth}'-, 
West Som. Word-Book, 549 (E.D.S.), 
Com. simile is “ Drunk’s a owl.” \’iTiy 
the solemn bird should be taken as the 
ideal drunkard I know not. 

Drunk as Chloe. 1906 : Q.-Couch, 
Mayor of Troy, ch. ix. 

Drunk as David’s sow. 1671 : Shad- 
well, Miser, IV., I am as drunk ... as 
David’s sow, as the saying is. 1711 : 
Brit. Apollo, i. 572 [gives the story 
which is said to have originated the 
saying. It is quoted in Gent. Mag., 
1811, Pt. I., pp. 634-5]. 1725 : Bailey, 
tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 160, He comes 
home ... as drunk as David’s sow. 
1834 : Marrj'at, P. Simple, ch. iii. 1901 : 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 2, As 
drunk as David’s soo. 

Drunk as muck, and Drunk as soot, 
— both in 1SS9 : Peacock, Manky, etc.. 
Gloss., 1S2 (E.D.S.). 

Drunk as the Baltic. 1S23 : Scott, 
Peveril, ch. xxvii.. Fill him as drunk as 
the Baltic sea. 1S24 ; Scott, Red- 
gauntlet, ch. xiv. 1S99 : N. & Q., gtli 
ser., iv. 336, The phrase is still in use 
among the seafaring population of the 
East of Scotland in its homely form of 
” as fou’s the Baltic.” 

Drunk as the devil, c. 1350 ; in AUit. 
Poems, 82 (.Morris, E.E.T.S.), Now a 
boster on benche bibbes ther-of Tyl 
he be dronkken as the deueJ. 

Ward, Account of Clubs, 272 (1756), 
Madam Bibbington, in a cliair, as drunk 
as the devil. 1S64 : T. W. Robertson, 
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David Garrick, II , He’s as d-d-drunk 
as the very de-de-devil ! 

Drunk is as great as a king, He that is 
1672 Wesim Drollery, Pt II 77 
(Ebsworth) 1696 D’Urfey, Qtitxde, 
Pt III Act III sc 11 
Drunk. See also Ever drunk 
Drunkard As the drunkard goes, ts 
knowne by hts nose 1623 Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 491 

Drunkard’s purse IS a bottle, A 1640 
Herbert, Jac PrtidetiUm 

Drunkards have a fool's tongue and a 
knave’s heart 1733 Fuller, No 1342 
Drunken and drowsy See quot 
1596 Knack to Know an Honest Man 

I 657 (Malone S ), The prouerbe is true 
that I tell to you, Tis better to be 
dronken and drowsie Than hunger 
starued and lousie 

Drunken days have all their to- 
morrows, " as the old proverb says ” 
1875 Smiles, Thrift, 167 
Drunken general is a bad commander, 
A — " an old proverb ” Before 1704 
T B^o^vn, m Works, m 256 (1760) 
Drunken men never take harm 
1591 Hanngton Orl Funoso, bk xxx 
St 13, If fortune that helps franttke 
men and drunke Had not him safe 
conveyd 1604 Meeting of Gallants, 
26 (Percy S ), But there is an oulde 
prouerbe, and now confirmed true, a 
druncken man neuer takes harme 
1605 Chapman, etc , Eastw Hoe, III 

II 1714 Gay, Skep Week, Sat , 1 137, 
The power that guards the drunk his 
sleep attends 1894 R L S , St Ives, 
ch xiii , I am well aware there is a 
Providence for drunken men 

Drunken mght makes a cloudy mom- 
mg, A 1601 Cornwallis, Essayes, 
Pt II sig Dd8 (1610) [with ‘ mistje ” 
for “ cloudy ”] 1732 Fuller, No 81 

Drunkenness reveals what soberness 
conceals [Quid non ebnetas designate 
Operta recludit — Horace, Eptst , I v 
163 c 1386 Chaucer, C Tales, B 776 
(Skeat), Ther dronkenesse regneth m 
any route, Ther is no conseil hid, 
withouten doute 1539 Taverner, 
Proverbs, fo 30, The thynge that Ijeth 
m a sobre mans hart is m the tongue of 
the dronkarde 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 


146 (Arber), It is an old prouerbe, 
Whatsoeuer is m the heart of the sober 
man, is m the mouth of the drunkarde 
1681 W Robertson, Phraseol Gener 
alts, 508 1732 Fuller, No 6117 

Dry I A dry cough iS the trumpeter 
of death 1655 Howell, Letters, bk iv 
No IX 1670 Ray, 5 1736 Bailey, 

Diet , s V “ Trumpeter " 

2 A dry year never starves itself 
c 1685 Aubrey, Nat Hist WtUs, 33 
(1847), Tis a saying in the West, that 
a dry yeare does never cause a dearth 
1893 Inwards Weather Lore, 4 

3 As dry as a bone c 1555 ui 

Wnght, Songs, etc , Philip and Mary, 
14 (Roxb Cl ), Also the congars, as dry 
as a bonne 1678 Ray, 283 1834 

Manyat, P Simple, ch 1 , Here, Peter, 
take mine, it's as dry as a bone 1886 
Elworthy, West Som Word-Book, 219 
(EDS), Dry as a bone This is the 
almost mvanable simile to express the 
superlative of dryness 

4 As dry as a chip 1630 Jonson, 
New Inn, IV 1 1725 Bailey, tr 
Erasmus’ Colloq , 533, By that time it 
came to me it was as dry as a chip, and 
no more taste in it than a foot of a 
jomt-stool 1830 Dickens, Copper- 
field, ch XXXI . " It’s quite dry " ” So 
'tis ' as a chip I " 1877 Ross, 
Holderness Gloss (EDS), Ah’s as dry 
as a chip 

5 As dry as a fish 1862 Dialed 
of Leeds, 405 1889 Peacock. Manley, 
etc. Gloss, 182 (EDS), I'm as dry 
as a fish, do gie us a dnnk o aale 

6 As dry as a kex 1553 Res- 
puUica, V X. (E E T S ), An ye bydde 
mee, chill [I will] squease hym as dne as 
a l^e 1566 Drant, Horace Satires, 
sig A4, \^ose hppes as drje as any 
kykkes 1684 L’Estrange, Observator, 
u No 118, The Covenant squeez'd 
as dry as a kex 1725 Bailey, tr 
Erasmus' Colloq , 7, You're as thin a 
body may see through you, and as dry 
as a kecks 1842 Akerman, Wilts 
Gloss, 30, As dry as kecks 1887 
Hardy, Woodlanders, ch xlvrn,, My 
throat s as dry as a kex 1891 Hardj, 
Tess, ch xvu 

7 As dry as dust 1669 New Help 
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to Discourse, 248, Who is by drinking 
drunk as dry as dust. 1679 : D’Urfey, 
Squire Oldsapp, I. i., My Westwhap- 
hallan at dinner has made me as dry 
as dust. 

8 . Be it dry or he it wet, The weather'll 
always pay its debt. 1875 : A. B. 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 18. 

9 Dry bread at home is better than 
roast meat abroad. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 13. 

10. Dry over head happy. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs : Brit. -Eng., 4, A house 
dry over head is happy. 1855 : Bohn, 
267. 

11. It is got into dry cock. A ha5dng 
simile. 1639: Clarke, 234, You have it 
in dry cocke. 1672 : Walker, Parcem., 
13, It is got into dry cock; out of 
harms way. 1681 ; W. Robertson, 
Phraseol. Generalis, 678, It is got in a 
diy cock; Res est jam in vado salutis. 

Duck and Ducks, i. A duck will 
not always dabble in the same gutter. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 82. 

2. Ducks fare well in the Thames. 
1670; Ray, 83. 1735: Pegge, Kent. 
Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, p. 78. 

3. Ducks will not lay till they have 
drunk March water. 1879: Folk-Lore 
Record, ii. 202, There is a saying in 
Luxulyan [Cornwcill] that “ ducks will 
not lay till they have drunk Lide 
[March] water.” 

4. Fine weather for ducks = Wet. 
[1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. xiii., Weather meete to sette pad- 
dockes (frogs) abroode in.] 1840 : 
Dickens, Curiosity Shop, ch. ii.. From 
which appearance he augured that 
another fine week for the ducks was 
approaching, and that rain would cer- 
tainly ensue. 

5. Like a duck in thunder. 1823; 

Scott, Peveril, ch. xi.. Till she had ... ! 
closed her eyes like a djdng fowl j 
turned them up like a duck ^ | 
thunderstorm. 1863 : Kingsley, Water , 
Babies, ch. v. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire , 
Proverbs, 72, He winks and thinks hkc 1 
a duck i' thunner. „ 

6. Likewatcroffadueksbaek. 1824: j 

Maginn, O'Doherly's Maxims, 12S ■ 
(1849), The thing passed off like water 


from a duck’s back. 1916 : B. Duffy, 
The Old Lady, 12, To let his attentions 
run off me like water off a duck’s back. 

7. They follow each other like ducks 
in a gutter. 1855 : Bohn, 525. 

8 . To make ducks and drakes of money 
=To squander it. [1585 : Nomenclator, 
299, A stone throwne into the water, 
and making circles yer it sinke, . , it 
is called a ducke and a drake, and a 
halfe penie cake.] 1605 : Chapman, 
etc., Eastw. Hoe, I. i.. Why, do nothing, 
be like a gentleman, be idle . . . make 
duckes and drakes ivith shillings. 1653 : 
Shirley, Cupid and Death, in Works, vi., 
349 (Dyce), And play’d at duck and 
drake with gold, like pebbles. 1765 : 
in Garrick Corresp., i. 207 (1831), I had 
rather make ducks and drakes of my 
money, than buy his book. 1850 : 
Dickens, Copperfield, ch. xlvii.. He soon 
made ducks and drakes of what I gave 
him. 1859 : Sala, Twice Round Clock, 
3 p.m.. It is but very rarely indeed 
that they make ducks and drakes of 
their customers’ money. 

9. When ducks are driving through 
the burn. That night the weather takes a 
turn. 1893 : Inwards, W eather Lore, 
133 - 

10. When the ducks eat up the dirt. 
1738 : Sivift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., 
But, Sir John, when may we hope to 
see you again in London? Sir John. 
AVhy, Madam, not tUl the ducks have 
eat up the dirt, as the children say. 
1910 : N. & Q., nth sen, i. 316, Some 
time in the early sixties I was told in 
North Lincolnshire that I might go out 
to play " when the ducks had picked 
up [or "had eaten”] the mud.” 

Sec also Drink (6) ; and Prate. 

Dudleston. See quot. 18S3 : Bumc, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 583, The longer 
you live the more you see, Dudleston 
Chapel-bell hung on a tree. 

Dudman and Ramhead meet, When. 
1602 ; Carew, Surv. of Cornwall, 330 
(1811), Amongst sundry proverbs, allot- 
ting an impossible time of performance, 
the Cornishmen have this one, ” YTicn 
Ram Head and Dudman meet." 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, i. 307 (1840). ^^ 79 °; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Cornwall. 
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1821 Scott, Kenilworth, ch xv , Depart 
— vanish — or we'll have you summoned j 
before the Slayor of Halgaver, and that 
before Dudman and Ramhead meet 
1865 Hunt Pop Romances W of Eng , 
182 {1896), Merlyn is said to have pro- 
nounced the following prophecy, stand- 1 
mg near St German s Grotto on the 
shores of Whitsand Bay — " When the 
Rame Head and Dodman meet. Men 
and women will have cause to greet ” 
Dufton See quot 1846-59 Den- 
ham Tracis, 1 165 (F L S ), ‘"Hows 
that^' says Dufton" This saying is 
very common m Cumberland, and 
ongmated with the notonous thief of 
the name [He stole com from farmers’ 
granaries, by bonng a hole with an 
auger through the floor of the granary 
and holdmg a sack under it One 
fanner had nailed sheet-iron over his 
boards When Dufton faded to pene- 
trate this with his auger he said, How’s 
that’ "] 

Didce Humphrey See Dine 
Dulcamon, At=sAt one's wits’ end 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, bk ui 
11 930-3. " I am, til god me bettre 
inmde sende At dulcamon, right at 
my Wittes ende " Quod Pandanis, 
"je, nece, wol >e here’ Dulcamon 
called is ' fleminge of wrecches ' ’’ 
c 1584 Stanihurst, Desertp of Ireland, 
28, These seahe soules were (as all 
dulcamanes for the most part are) 
more to be terrified from xnfidehtie 
than allured to Chnstianitie 1736 
Badey, Diet , s v , To be at Dulcamon, 
to be non-plussed, to be at one’s wits 
end 1852 N ^ Q , ist ser , v 180, 
\ vt. 'iSA. 4 . thfi. hy 2. 

person who, declaring he was at his 
wits’ end exclaimed, " Yes, mdeed, 
I am at Dulcamon " 

Dule and dawkm See Better dide 
Dull as a beetle 1670 Ray 204 
1753 World, No 45, “ As dull as a 
beetle ’’ is a term I have no dislike to 
Dull as a Dutchman 1639 Clarke, 
296 1681 W Robertson, Phiaseol 

Generalts, 510 

Dumb as a door 1362 Langland, 
Plowman, A, xi 94, As doumbe as a 
dore c 1440 York Plays, 322 (L T 


Smith), Bot domme as a dore gon he 
dweU 

Dumb as a fish See Mute 
Dumb man gets no land, The c 1390 
Gower, Conf Amantis, bk vi 1 447, 
For selden get a domb man lond Tiik 
that proverbe, and understond That 
wordes ben of vertu grete 1406 
Hoccleve, in Minor Poems, 38 
(EETS), The prouerbe is "the 
doumb man no lond getith ” 1670 
Ray, 83, Dumb folks get no lands 
1732 Fuller, No 84, A dumb man 
never gets land 1899 Dickinson, 
Cumb Gloss 106, ' Dumb folk heirs 
nae Ian’ ” — said when anythmg is to 
be or has been obtained by speakmg 
Dim as a mouse 1678 Ray, 283 
Dun cow, To stand idee the 1663 
KiUigrew, Parson s Wedding, II vi , 
1 11 make him jostle like the miller’s 
mare (q v ) and stand like the dun cow, 
till thou may'st milk him 
Dun IS m the mire c 1386 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Prol , 1 5, Ther 
gan our hoste for to lapc and pleye, 
And seyde, " sirs, what 1 Dun is in the 
mwe 1 ” 1412 Hoccleve, Regement, 
86 (EETS), Be his day kept, he 
rekketb nat a bene, But dies siker, 
"don IS in the myre " Before 1529 
Skelton, in Works, 1 418 (Dyce), Dun 
IS m the myre, dame, reche me my 
spur 1592 Shakespeare, Romeo, I iv . 
If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from 
the mire 1694 Motteux, Rabelais, 
bk iv ch Ixm , We w ere all out of 
sorts, moping, droopmg as dull as 
Dun in the mire 1905 N 6 - Q, 10th 
ser, ui II, An old proverb "Dun's 
w.tSawait" " Ikan " TG eviiw/Ay 
the name of a horse, and the saying no 
doubt had its ongm m the dreadful 
state of the roads m early tunes 

Dun out of the mire [To draw Dun 
out of the mire was an old game, 
desenbed by Gifford m his edition of 
Ben Jonson, vu 283 ] 1607 Dekker 
and Webster, Westw Hoe, II m , I see 
Im borne stiU to draw Dun out oth 
mire for you that wise beast will I be 
1663 Butler, Httdihras, III lu no. 
Who has dragged your dunship out 
o' th’ mire 
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Dun’s the niouse=Keep still. 1592 : ! 
Shakespeare, Romeo, I. iv.. Tut, dun’s i 
the mouse. 1609 : Ev. Woman in her 
Humor, IV. i., in BuUen, Old Plays, iv. 
352 , 1 \vill see and say little , what I say 
duns the mouse, and welcome my 
bullies, c. 1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 69 
(Hindley), I’le say no more but duns 
the mouse. 

Dunder [Tliunder] do gaily [affright] 
the beans, The. Somerset. 1678 : Ray, 

347 - i 

Dunghill gentleman. See Gentleman ' 
(2). 

Dunmow. 1. Diinmow bacon, Don- • 
caster daggers. 1659 : Howell, 21. 1670 ; , 
Ray, 258. 1878 : Folk-Lore Record, i. j 
172, We hear as a local [Yorks] ; 
proverb of " Dimmow bacon and 
Doncaster daggers." 

2. They may claim the flitch at Dun- 
mow. 1362 : Langland, Plowman, A, 

X. 188, Thaugh thei don hem to Don- 
mowe but the deuel helpe To folewen 
afttir the flucchen fecche thei hit | 
neuere. c. 1386: Chaucer, Wijc of , 
Bath's ProL, 1 . 217, The bacoun was ; 
nat fet for hem, I trowe. That som ■ 
men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 1 
c. 1580; Tom Tyler, I. 760, p. 21 \ 
(Malone S.), But you may now go for ; 
bacon to Dunmo. 1662 : FuUer, ! 
Worthies, i. 498 (1840). He may fetch 

a flitch of bacon from Dunmow. j 
1790 ; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Essex." j 
1821 ; Combe, Syntax in Search of Wife, 
can. xxxiv., p. 57 . ''^hile I, though 
I have married been So many years, at 
least sixteen ; Yes, I with lionest heart 
and hand. Can now the Dunmow • 
Flitch demand. 

3. Whofetcheth a wife from Dimmow, ^ 
Carricth hometwo sides of a soiv. 1659: ' 

Howell, 21. 

Dunstable. As plain as Dunstable , 
highway, or Plain (or Downright) Dim- 
stable. 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, Ft. 
II. ch. V., As plaine as dunstable by 
waie. c. 15^0 - in Huth, A.ncient ■ 
Ballads, etc., i (1S67). As playne . . ,j 

as Donstablc wa3’e. 1599 : Breton, m j 
Works, ii. C4S (Grosart), Alas! to use 
glosiiig speeclics gives suspicion of | 
good meaning . . « plaine Dunstable . 


is the high way, and yet there are 
many holes in it. 1658 : Dekker, 
Witch of Edmonton, I. ii.. What must 
it be. Master Frank? or son Frank? 
I am plmn Dunstable. 1718 : Dennis, 
Works, ii. 344, Look you, my Lord, 
I am downright, I ain dunstable, Gads- 
bud, and must speak the truth. 1754 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, i. 217 (1785), 
That’s the plain Dunstable of the 
matter. Miss I 1790 ; Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Beds,” As plain as Dun- 
stable road. Dovmright Dunstable. 
1824 : Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. xviii.. If 
this is not plain speaking, there is no 
such place as downright Dunstable in 
being 1 1852 : M. A. Keltie, Rcminisc. 
of Thought, etc., loi, It was mapped out 
according to square and rule, and I was 
not to be substituting any heresies of 
mj^ own in the room of such good old 
Dunstable doings. 

Dunstall. See Barton. 

Durham, i. As peppery as Durham 
mustard. 1846-59 : Denham Tracis, i. 
39 (F-L-S.). 

2. Durham folks are troubled with 
afterwit. 1909 : Folk-Lore, xx. 73. 

3. He’s a Durham man : he's knocker 
kneed. 1823 : Grose, Class. Diet., ed. 
Egan, s.v. " Durham man,” Durham 
man. Knocker kneed, he grinds mus- 
tard wth his knees : Durham is famous 
for its mustard. 1S46-59 : Denham 
Tracts, i. 48 (F.L.S.). 

4. Like a Durham heifer, beef to the 
heels. 1846-59 ; Ibid., i. 64. 

5. See quot. 1892 : J. Hardj', editor, 
Denham Tracts, i. 52, " There's not 
much law at Durham for a happeny." 
This is spoken of the heavy expenses 
attending the Probate Court at Durham, 
and tlie obtaining of extracts from wills 
which are deposited there. It is a 
common saying at Newcastle. 

6. Too dear for (he Bishop of Durham. 
1846-59 : Denham Tracis, i. 39 (F.L S.), 
It would appear from the above tliat 
tlie bishops of Durham have been pro- 
verbial for their riches from a verv' 
carl}' period. 

Sec also York (4), 

Dursley, You are a man of=one who 
breaks his word. 1639: in Berkeley 
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MSS , 111 26 (1885), Heel proove, I 
thmke, a man of Durseley 1662 
Fuller, Worthies i 551 {1840) 1790 

Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " Gloucest ” 
1851 Gloucestershire Gloss , 14 

Diut in a man’s eyes, To cast 
[Tenebrasoffudissemdicibus — Qumtil , 
ir xvu 21 ] 1581 Pettie tr Gnazzo’s 
Ctml Comers , 1 276 (1586) (0 ), They 
doe nothing ebe but raise a dust to 
doe out their owne cies 1633 Draxe, 
18 1690 New Diet Canting Crew, 

sig B2 1718 W Taverner, Artful 
Wife, I , To throw dust in the eyes of 
censure is proper 1928 Ttmes, 9 
March, p 14, col 3, He said that the 
speech was designed to throw 
dust m the eyes of the pubhc 

Butchman dnnketh pure wine in the 
morning, at noon wine without water, 
m the evemng as it comes from the 
butt, The 1659 Howell, 20 
Butchman drinks his buttons off, the 
English doublet and all away, The 


Dying 

1640 Glapthome, Ladies Pnv , III , 
As 15 the common proverb. The 
Dutchman, etc 

Dutchman saith that segging is good 
cope, The 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft II ch IX 

Dutchman’s headache. The = 
Drunkenness 1869 Hazlitt, 366 

Dwarf on a giant’s shoulder sees 
farther of the two, A 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1654 Whitlock, Zoo- 
tomia, 218, A proverb that a child 
on a giant's shoulder, may see farther 
than the giant 

Dwarf threatens Hercules, A c 1440 
Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk ui 1 531 
(E E T S ), But It may falle a dwery 
[dwarf] in his nht Toutraie a geaunt, 
for al his grete myht 1732 Fuller, 
No 85 

Dwells far from neighbours See 
Neighbour (2) 

Dying IS as natural as Unag 1732 
Fuller. No 1348 
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Each cross. See Every cross. 

Each man for one. See Every man 
for himself. 

Eagle and Eagles, i. Eagles fly alone, 
1639 : Clarke, 291. 1669 : Pohieuphuia, 
185, Eagles file alone, and they are but 
sheep that always flock together. 

2. The eagle does not catch flies. 
1573 : G. Harvey, Letter-Book, 50 
(Camden S.), Now I se Aquila non 
capit muscas. 1607 : Rowlands. Guy, 
E. of Warwick, 12 (Hunt. CL), That 
proverb in this point might make thee 
\vise. That princely eagles scorn the 
catching flies. 1640 ; Shirley, Oppor- 
tunity, V. ii., Eagles stoop not to flies. 
1924 : Sphere, 27 Sept,, p. 386, col. 2, 
More subtle is the insult in the sa5nng 
that " the eagle does not catch flies.” 

3. You cannot fly like an eagle -with 
the -wings of a -wren. 1909: Hudson, 
Afoot in England, ch. vi.. As the 
proverb says, ‘‘You cannot,” etc. 

Eagle-eyed. He is eagle-eyed in other 
mens matters, but as blind as a buzzard in 
his own. 1633 : Draxe, 26. 

Ear. If your ear burns (or glows), 
some one is talking about you. [Quin et 
absentes [tinnitu] aurium praesentire 
sermones de se? — Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
xxviii. 2.] c. 1374: Chaucer, Troylus, 
bk. ii. 1- 1022, And we shal speke of 
thee som-what, I trowe, ^^fllan thou 
art goon, to do thyne eres glowe! 
1546 : Hey%vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. i., 
I suppose that daie hir earcs might well 
glow. For all the towne talkt of hir, 
hy and low. 1599 : Shakespeare, Much 
Ado, III. i., \Vhat fire is in my ears? 
Can this be true? 16S7: Aubrey, 
Gentilisme, no (F.L.S.), Wien our 
cheek bumeth, or care tingleth, we 
usually say that some body is talking 
of us. 1755 : Connoisseur, No 59, If 
your right ear or cheek bums, your 
left friends are talking of you, 1868 : 
Dickens. Letters, iii. 257 {1SS2), I dine 
with Dolby ... and if your ears do not 


bum from six to nine this evening, 
then the Atlantic is a non-conductor. 

Early, i. Early ripe. See Soon ripe. 

2. Early riser. See Name (i). 

3. Early sow, early mow. 1639 • 
Clarke, 233. 1670: Raj% 84. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 1350. 

4. Early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy and wealthy and 
■wise. 1523 : Fitzherbert, Husbandry, 
loi (E.D.S.), At grammer-scole I 
lemed a verse, that is this, Sanat, 
sanctificat et ditat surgere mane. That 
is to say, Erly rysyng maketh a man 
hole in body, holer in soule, and lycher 
in goodes. 1577 ^ Rhodes, Boke of 
Nurture, in Babees Book, 72 (E.E.T.S.), 
Ryse you earely in the morning, for 
it hath propertyes three: Holynesse, 
health, and happ}’- welth, as my father 
taught mee. 1670 : Ray, 38. 1736 ; 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 
443 (Bigelow). 1854: J. W. Warter, 
Last of Old Squires, 60. 

5. Early up and never the nearer. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ii.. And 
than, their timely weddyng doth clere 
appere. That they were earely vp, and 
neuer the nere. 1594: Greene, Frier 
Bacon, sc. \n., Your [You are] early 
up, pray God it be the neere [nearer]. 
1633: Jonson, Talc of a Tub, Epil., 
\\Tierein the poet’s fortune is, I fear. 
Still to be earty up, but ne’er the near. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1351. 1881 : Evans, 
Leics. Words, etc., 200 (E.D.S.), Never- 
the-near, or Never-the-nigh, adv. none 
the nearer; no fonvarder. 

6. Early -wed, early dead. 1S95: 
N. & Q., 8tli sen. viii. 516, The old 
English proverb which says. Early 
wed, carl}' dead. 

7. The early bird catches the worm. 

1605 : Camden, Remains, 333 (1S70). 
1670: Ray, 84. 1732: Fuller, No. 

5118. 18S3: R. L. S., Treasure L, 
ch. X.XX., /\nd it’s the early bird, as 
the sa}ing goes, that gets the rations. 
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8 The early bird gets the lalt one’s 
breakfast 1882 Sirs Chamberlain, 
W Worcs Words, 39 (EDS) 

9 The early souer never borrows of 

the late 1659 Howell, 17, The rath 
sower never borroweth of the late 
1670 Ray, 22 [as m 1659} 1732 

Fuller, No 4492 

Earth must to earth c 1480 Early 
Mtscell , 40 (Warton Q , 1855), How 
erth schal to erthe he thmkes nothinge 
1593 Peele, Eduard I , sc xxiv , An 
old said saw, eiirth must to earth 

Earth produces all things and receives 
all again, The 1732 Fuller, No 4493 

Earthen pot must keep clear of the 
brass kettle, The Ibid No 4494 

Earth's the best shelter 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit 'Eng , 38 

Ease I Ease and success are fel- 
lows c 1300 Haielok ike Dane, \ 1338 
(Skeat), Lith and selthe felawes are 

2 He ts at ease who has enough 
c 1460 Wisdom sc IV st 70, Farewell, 
cousyensl I know not yow, I am 
at eas, hade I mow 1493 Dives and 
Pauper, fo 1 (1536), It is an olde 
prouerbe, He is «el at ease that hath 
inough and can say ho 

3 He may not have all his ease that 
shall thrive c 1460 How the Good 
Wife, 1 130 

4 He that ts at ease seeks dainties 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

Easier said than done See Said 

Easier to fall (or descend) than rise (or 
ascend). It is 1605 Camden, Remains, 
326 (1870), It IS easier to descend than 
to ascend 1633 Draxe, 54, A man 
may sooner fall then nse 1684 
Bunyan, Pilgr Progr , Ft II , p 239 
(1849), Then said Mercy, But the pro- 
verb IS, To go down the hiU ts easy 
1732 Fuller, No 1353, Easier it is fall, 
than nse 

Easier to pull down than to build up, 
It IS 1587 J Badges, Defence of Govt 
in Church of Eng , 518, We may 
quicklier pull downe with one hande, 
than wee can easilie builde agame with 
both 1732 Fuller, Nos 2930 and 

1354 

Easier to spy two faults than mend 
one. It IS c 1555 Starkey, Life and 


Lett , I m 2 (E E T S ), Much easyar 
hyt ys to spy 11 fautes then amend one 

Easily done is soon believed, That 
which IS 1670 Ray, 8 1732 Fuller, 

No 4379 

Easily led but dour to drive Derby 
1889 Folk-Lore Journal, vii 292 

Easily won See Lightly gained 

East Cheap See quot c 1430 in 
Rdtq Antiques, 1 3 (1841), He that 
wyll in Eschepe ete a goose so fat, With 
harpe, pype, and song , He must slepe 
m Newgate on a mat. Be the nyght 
never so long 

East Grinstead See quot 1894 
A J C Hare, Sussex, 10, A Sussex 
proverb says [of E G ] — L^ge parish, 
poor people, Large new church, no 
steeple 

E^t Looe The Mayor of East 
Looe, who called the King of England 
'‘Brother" 1906 Q -Couch, Mayor 
of Troy, Prol 

East, West, Heme's best 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch au, 
East and West, Home is best 1920 
Lucas, Verena in the Midst, ch xui , 
p 176, None the less I don’t envy 
the traveller " East, west, homes 
best " 

East Wmd See Wind, B 

Easter I A kiss at Christmas and 
an egg at Easter 1846-59 Denham 
Tracts, u 92 (F L S ) 

2 As hard as an egg at Easter 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 32 (Percy S ) 

3 At Easter let your clothes be new, 
or else be sttre you uill it rue 1592 
Shakespeare, Romeo, III 1 , Didst thou 
not fall out with a tailor for weanng 
his new doublet before Easter’ 1902 
Lean, Collectanea, 1 378 

4 At Easter the wind ts at Chester 
1611 m Coryat, Crudities, 1 93 (1905), 
And as about the tune of Easter,* 
[*{Note) Prov At Easter the wmde is 
at Chester Because it is good for 
Ireland ] T ennch the towne and trade 
of shippmg. The wmde which ev ermore 
IS skippmg. Is said to come and dwell at 
Chester 

5 Easter in snow, Christmas tn mud, 
Christmas tn snow. Easier tn mud 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 38 
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6. Easter so longed for is gone in a 
day. 1659 : HoweU, 20. 

7. If the sun shines on Easter Day, 
it shines on Whit Sunday. 1640 : 
Countryman’ s Corns., in Helpe to Dis- 
conrse, 224, If the sunne shine on 
Easter day, it shines on Whit Sonday 
likeunse. 1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 
41. 

8. I’ll warrant you for an egg at 
Easter. 1659 : Howell, 2. 1666 : Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 323, The English 
tradition was Hai for an egg at Easter, 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III., 
I suppose her ladyship plays sometimes 
for an egg at Easter. 

9. Late Easter, long, cold spruig. 
Sussex. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 


40. 

10. Past Easter frost. Fruit not lost. 
Ibid., 41. 

11. Such weather as there is on Easter 
Day there will be at harvest. Ibid., 41. 

12. When Easter falls in our Lady's 
lap, Then let England beware of a rap. 
1648 : in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 
216 (1923), \Mien Easter-day sitteth in 
Lady-dayes lap. The proverbe bids 
England beware of a clap. 1659 ; 
Howell, 16, When Christ falleth in our 
Ladies lapp. Then left England look 
for a clapp, 1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 
36 (Percy S.). 1904* Co. Folk-Lore: 
Northumb., 176 (F.L.S.). 1921 : Sphere, 
2 April, p. 2, Only the veiy' super- 
stitious had their Easter holiday a httle 
dimmed by the ominous falling together 
of Lady Day and Good Friday [sic in 
1921], for as the old rhjrnie runs — ^\^hen 
our Lord falls into oiu Lady s lap, 
England shall meet with great mishap. 

13. When rain falls on Easter Day, 
We get no grass and little hay. 1S51 : 
Sternberg, Dialect, etc., of F'orihaTits, 
1S9, Rain on Easter-day, Plenty of 
grass, but little good hay. 1S93: 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 41, A ^ good 
deal of rain upon Easter Day Gives a 
good crop of grass, but little good hay. 
Hertfordshire. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 


Proverbs, 163. t 1. 

14, You heep Easter, irhev* I keep 

Lent. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5927. 

Sec also Christmas {5). 




G 


mid (13) ; Good Friday ; Jews ; Lady Day ; 
and Michaelmas {5). 

Easy as an old shoe. 1894 : NorthaU, 
Folk Phrases, 8 (E.D.S.). 

Easy as falling off . . . 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 27, As aisy as fawin 
off a chair when yo’re drunk. 1924: 
M. Kennedy, Constant Nymph, 
They’d find it as easy as falling off a 
‘ log, you see! 

I Easy as kiss my hand. 1670 : Cotton, 
. Scarronides, bk. iv.. But you may make 
; ’em, at command. As eas'ly stay as 
I kiss your hand. 1754; Berthelson, 
I Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Eas}'.” 1S78 : 
Sketchley, Mrs. Brown at Paris Exhib., 
30, It’s as easy as lass my ’and a-goin' 
to Paris now-a-days. 1921 : Punch, 7 
Sept., p. 200 , 1 bet if you only liked you 
! could put me on to the winner of the 
, St. Leger as easy as kiss me 'and ! 

, Easy as lying. 1602 : Shakespeare, 

, Hamlet, HI. ii.. It is as easy as lying. 
1823 : Scott, St. Ronan’s, ch. xxvi., 
WTiich to me seemed as easy and 
j natural as lying. 1913 : L. P. Jacks, 

' All Men are Ghosts, 117, Ne.xt morning 
; Piecraft bought the book. As no patients 
came that day he had ample leisure to 
; read it. “ Easy as lying,” he said to 
. himself when he had finished. 

Easy as to lick a dish. 1678; Ray, 

; 283. 

Easy fool is a knave’s tool, An. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 61S9. 

I Easy that are done willingly, All 
. things are. 1596 : Lodge, Wits Miserie, 
i 102 (Hunt. CL), A good uill winneth 
aU things. 1732 : Fuller, No. 561. 
j Easy to bowl down hill, It is. 1639 : 
i Clarke, 151. 1670: Ray, 3. 1732; 

I Fuller, No. 1352. 

' Easy to fall into a trap, but hard to 
, get out again, 'Tis. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

: 5072- 

Easy to find a stick, etc. See Stick, 

‘ subs. (i). 

Easy to hold the latch, etc. See 
' quot. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

’ 81, It's aizy howdin dain th’ latch 
‘ when nobody poos at th’ string. 

Easy to rob an orchard when no man 
keeps it, ’Tis. 1639: Clarke, 55. 1670: 
Ray, 23. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2935. 
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Easy to wade the stream, etc See 
quot 1615 Brathwait, Strappado, 
222 (1878), (Its easie saies the Pto- 
uerb) to wade the streame, Where th' 
foord's at lowest 

Easy to wed a widow as to catch a 
dead horse, It’s as 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 82, [Shropsh vari- 
ant] It's as easy to marry a widow as 
to put a halter on a dead horse 

Eat I Eat a good dinner See 
Good dinner 

2 Eat and welcome, fast and heartily 

welcome 1678 Ray, 84 1732 Fuller, 

No 1355 

3 Eat at pleasure drink by measure 

1611 Cotgrave, s v Pam ” 1670 
Ray, 38 X732. Fuller, No 6079 

1875 A B Cheales, Proverb Polk- 
Lore, 84, Bread at pleasure Dnnk by 
measure is also a maxim much to be | 
commended 

4 Ecd enough and it will make you 
Wise 1592 Lyly, Mydas, IV m 
[quoted as " an old proverb "] 

5 Eat less and drink less, and buy a 
knife at Michaelmas 1659 Howell, 6 

6 Eat peas See Pea (t) 

7 Eat the devil See Deril (32) 

8 Eat thy meat and dnnk thy drink, 
and stand thy ground, old Harry Somer- 
set 1678 Ray, 343 

9 Eat to live not live to eat [Non 
vivas ut edas, sed edas ut vivere posses 
— Dionysius in Rom , cap 13 } c 1410 
tr of Secreia Secret , 67 (E E T S ), 
And ypocraas answerde, ” ffair sone, 

I will ete so that y leu(, and noght 
lyf that y ete ” c 1577 Northbrooke, 
Dicing, etc, 40 (Sh S), Thou Jyuest 
not to eate, butte eat as thou mayest 
lyue 1671 Shadwell, Miser, III u , 
People should eat to bve, not live to 
eat , as the proverb says 1733 Field- 
ing, Miser, III ui 1911 Pmero, 
Preserving Mr Panmure, II , p 85 

10 Eai-weU is drink-well s brother 
1732 Fuller, No 1357 

11 Eat well of the cresses 1577 
J Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig F3, 
Remember the prouerbe. Eate well of 
the cresses [cress was supposed to help 
the memory] 

12 Eat when you're hungry and dnnk 


when you're dry 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 52 

13 Eat your own side, speckle-hack 
1863 Wise, New Forest, ch xvi , " Eat 
your own side, speckle-back," is a 
common Forest expression, and is used 
m reference to greedy people It is 
said to have taken its ongin from a 
girl who shared her breakfast with a 
snake, and thus reproved her favounte 
when he took too much 

14 He could eat me without salt (or 
with garlic) 1596 Hanngton, Melam 
of Ajax, 3 (1814) The poor sheep stiU, 
/or an old grudge would eat him with- 
out salt (as they say) 1639 Clarke. 
71, You must not think to eat me up 
without salt 1670 Ray, 173, He 
could eat my heart with garlick That 
IS. he hates me mortally 1693 
D Urfey, Richmond Heiress, V iv , Now 
could I eat that satyncal devil without 
salt for m> breakfast 1748 Richard- 
son, Clarissa, vu 59 (1785), Yet I can 
tell thee I could eat him up without 
a com of salt, when I think of his 
impudence 

15 He eats in plate, but will die 
irons 1732 Fuller, No 1842 

16 He has eat up the pot, and asks 
for the ptpkin Ibid , No 1868 

17 He has eaten many a Chnstmas 
pie 1639 Clarke, 189 

18 He hath eaten hts roast meat first 
Glos 1639 in Berkeley MSS , m 32, 
(1883) 

19 He IS so hungry he could eat a 

horse behind the saddle 1678 Ray, 
253 2826 Scott, Woodstock, XX, 

I think be could eat a horse, as the 
Yorkshireman says, behmd the saddle 

20 He that eats least eats most 
c 1645 MS Proverbs, in N & Q > 
vol cliv , p 27 

21 He that eats most porridge shall 
have most meat 1732 Fuller, No 2092 

22 He that eats the hard shall eat the 
nPe 1640 Herbert, fac Prudenium 

23 He that eats till he ts sick must 
fast till he is well 1732 Fuller, 
No 2094 

24 He that eats well and drinks well 
should do hts duty well 1654 Gayton, 
Pleasant Notes Don Q , 13, He that 
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eates well does his worke well. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2095. 

25. He that will eat the kernd must 
crack the nut. c. 1500 ; in Anliq. i 
Repertory, iv. 416 (1809), And yf ye ; 
wolde the swetnes haue of the k5miell. 
Be content to byte vpon the harde , 
shell. 1577 : J. Grange, Golden Aphro- , 
ditis, sig. I3, I see the prouerbe is true, , 
who wil the curnell of the nut must 
hreake the shell. 1635 : Swan, Spec, j 
Mundi, 465, For be it so that we 
desire the sweetnesse of the well relisht 
kemell, then must we likewse crack | 
the hard shell. 1729 : Coffey, Beggar’s | 
Wedding, II. iii.. He that wou’d obtain 1 
a kernel, must first hazard his teeth in j 
breaking the shell, igoi : F. E. Taylor. 1 
Lancs Sayings, g, Theaw mun crack th’ j 
nut afore theaw con eyt th’ krindle. 1 

26. He'll as soon eat sand as do a good 1 
turn. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2421. 

27. He'll eat till he sweats, and work > 

till he freezes. Ibid., No. 2424. ; 

28. If she woxdd eat gold he would give j 

it her. 1708 : Centlivre, Busie Body, 
III. iv.. If . . . eating gold, as the old 
saying is, can make thee happy, thou 
Shalt be so. 1738 : Swft, Polite Con- 
ners., Dial, I. 1S45 : Jerrold, Mrs, 
Caudle, xxi.. You’d have given me '■ 
pearls and diamonds to eat, if I could 
have swallowed ’em. 1 

29. If you eat a pudding at home, the , 
dog shall have the skin. 1603 : Camden, ' 
Remains, 325 (1870). 1732: Fuller, ; 
No. 2751. 

30. If you eat till you arc cold, you 
will live to be old, and every one will be | 
tired of you. Oxfordsh. 1923: Folk- 
Lore, xxxiv. 328. 1925 :N.&Q.. cxlviii. 
134 [with last eight words omitted]. 

31. To cat a stake. See quots. 153® - , 
Palsgrave, 461, Haste thou eaten a | 
stake, I shallinake the[e] bowe. 1667 : . 
L’Estrange, Quevedo's Visions, 140 
(1904), He sat stifi and upright, as 
if he had swallowed a stake. 1732 • 
Fuller, No. 1901, He hath swallow’d 
a stake; he cannot bow. 

32. To cat buUbecf. 1583 • Mclbancke, ‘ 

Philotinus, sig. Y2, Thou hast eaten 
bulbeefe, and braggest highlie. ' 

33. To cat one's heart out. 1539 = 


Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 54, Eate not 
thy harte (that is to saye) consume 
not thy selfe wyth cares 1587 ; Under- 
do%vne, Heliodorus, bk. i., p. 23 (T.T.), 
And there lived eating (as the proverbe 
saith) his o\vne harte out. 1633 : Dra.xe, 
123, He eateth his o\vne heart. 1890 : 
W. A. Wallace, Only a Sister?, xviii. 
^55 { 0 -)> ^Yhy, there’s poor Aikone 
. . . eating his heart out and getting 
no further. 

34. To eat one’s words. 1577 ; Stani- 
hurst. Descrip, of Ireland, fo. 20, Before 
I eate these wordes, I will make thee 
eate a piece of my blade. 1670 ; Ray, 
173. 1710: E. Ward, Nuptial Dia- 
logues, i. 353, I’ll make you eat your 
words before I’ve done. 1838; Hood, 
Hood’s Own, 1st ser., 486 (1865), The 
Marine Society must despise me for it 
. . . but I cannot eat my words. 

35. To eat out of house and home, 
c. 1400 : Towndey Plays, xiii. 124 
(E.E.T.S.), Bot were I not more gracyus 
and rychere befar, I were eten outt of 
howse and of harbar. 1469 ; Paston 
Lett., ii. 348 (Gairdner), For I eete 
lyek an horse, of purpose to eete yow 
owte at the dorys. 1509 : Barclay, 
Ship of Fools, ii. 93 {1874), They wast 
and ete theyr mayster out of hous 
Deuourynge his good, tyll he be pore 
and bare. 1600 : Day, Blhid Beggar, 
IV. i.. Till we have eat him out of house 
and home in diet. 1668 ; Shadwell, 
Sullen Lovers, V. iii.. They would eat 
me out of house and home, as the 
saying is. 1734 : Fielding, Intrig. 
Chambermaid, II. vii.. So generously 
condescend to eat a poor citizen out of 
house and home. 1909: De Morgan, 
Never can happen Again, i. 17, Wljo 
was he, that he was to eat his sister 
out of house and home? 

36. To eat sauce. Before 1529 ; Skel- 
ton, Magnyfyccncc, 1 . 1421, ^\^nat, uyll 
yc waste wyndc, and prate thus in 
vayne? Ye haue cten sauce, I trowe, 
at the Taj’Iers Hall. Before 1529 •’ 
Skelton, Bowge of Cowrie, 1 . 72. 

37. To cal the cheese in the (rap, 
1813; Ray, 186. 

38. To eat the pudding and the htg. 
1659: Howell, 6, You arc he that did 
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eat the pudding and the bagg 1732 
Fuller, No 1826, He claws it as 
Clayton claw’d the pudding, when he 
eat bag and all 

39 IVf must all eat a peck of dirt 
before we die 1639 Clarke, 165. You 
must eat a peck of ashes ere you die 
1670 Ray, 57, Every man must eat a 
peck of ashes before he dies 1709 

0 Dykes, Eng Proverbs, ii, So that 
if we must eat a peck of dirt before we 
die, it must certainly go down when 
we are a hungry 1738 Swift, Polite 
Convers , Dial I 1881 Evans. Letcs 
Words, 209 (EDS), Here as elsewhere, 
" way mut all ate a peck-o'-dut afore 
way doy ” is very commonly current, 
and almost egu^y common is the 
nder, " but non on us wants it all at 
woonst " 1922 Observer, xo Dec , 
p II, col 7 , 1 suppose a little garbage 
IS necessary m newspapers, just as we 
must all eat a peck of dirt before we die 

40 Who eats and leaves, has another 
meal good 1732 Fuller, No 5700 

41 Who eats kts cock alone, must 

saddle his horse alone 1^40 Herbert, 
Jac Prudetdum 1670 Ray, 8 [with 
“ dinner ” for " cock "] 1732 Fuller, 

No 5701, Who eats his dinner alone, 
must sad^e his horse 

42 You cannot eat your cake and 
have it 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft II ch IX, Wolde ye botbe eate 
jour cake and baue your cake’ 1650 
R Heath, Occasional Poems, 19 I can’t 

1 tro Both eat my cake and have it 
too 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial 
I , She was handwme m her tune, but 
she cannot eat her cake and have her 
cake 1871 Planch^, Exfravag, v 
307 (1879), 'Tis to pomt to the moral 
the proverb implies, " You can't have 
your cake if you eat it” 1922 Punch, 
7 June, p 441, coL 2, ” You cannot eat 
your cake and have it,” sajs a physical 
culture journal This of course is the 
distressmg eicpenence of many people 
at sea 

43 Yom eat above the tongue like a 
calf 1678 Ray, 348 

44 You eat and eat but you da not 
drink to fill you 1670 Ray, 33 

45 You had as good eat your nails 


c 1660 mRoxb Ballads, 130(88), 
Your roanng-hoy Could never jet 
make the smith eat his nails 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , Say a 
word more, and you had as good eat 
your natls 1784 New Foundl Hosp 
for Wit, 1 287, Jove would not sooner 
eat his nails, Than break with us, to 
humour Juno 1827 Scott, in Elk- 
hart's Life vii 62 , 1 shall only revenge 
mjTself by publishing the whole extracts 
in which he will find enough to 
make him bite his nails 
46 You must eat another yard of 
pudding first ==- grow older 1830 
Forby, Vocah E Anglta, 428 1886 

Elworthy, West Som Word-Book, 374 
(EDS), You must eat some more beef 
and potatoes first, 1 e wait till you are 
older — a very common phrase 
Eaten bread is forgotten 1605 
Camden, Remains, 321 (1870), Eaten 
bread is forgot 1670 Ray, 84 1732 
Fuller, No 1358 1869 Spurgeon, 

John Ploughman, ch xiv , Eaten bread 
is forgotten, and the hand that gave 
it is despised 1913 E M Wnrfit, 
Ru^ic Speech, etc , 110, Etten cake's 
soom forgotten is a proverbial saying 
[cake (Yorks)=sbread] 

Eating and drinking See quots 
1611 Cotgrave, s v " Mangeant," 
Eating and dnnking wall take away 
any mans stomack 1738 S'faii,Pohle 
Convers , Dial II , Well , this eatmg and 
dnnking takes away a body’s stomach 
1785 Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, 
s\ “Damper,” Eating and drmloag 
being, as the proverb wisely observes, 
apt to take away the appetite 
Eating and scratching See quots 
1732 Fuller, No 5158, To eat and to 
scratch, a man need but begin 1738 ‘ 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II , They 
say, eating and scratching wants but 
a begirunng 

Eccles Wakes See Thrunk 
Economy See Frugality 
Eden, l^rer See quots i 659 
Howell, 20, Let Uter Pendragon doe 
what he can, Eden wall run the same 
way she ran 1766 MS Tour, quoted 
m Denham Tracis, 1 207 (184&-59) 
(F L S ), Let sly Pendragon do all he 
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can. Old Eden -will run where first he 
ran. 1790; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 

“ Westmoreland,” Let liter Pendiagon 
do what he can. The river Eden will 
run as it ran. I 

Edged tools, It is ill jesting with. ' 
c. 1568 : Wager, Longer thou, Livest, ! 
sig. Di, It is a prouerbe wise and ' 
auncient. Beware how you geue any ] 
edge toole. Unto madmen that be ! 
insipient. Unto a yonge childe, and 
unto a foole. 1579 ■ Gosson, Sch. of | 
Abuse, 57 (Arber), Some say that it is ; 
not good testing with edge toles. 1652 : 1 
Tatham, Scots Figganes, III., I say ! 
again, ’tis dangerous meddling with ' 
edge-tools. 1728 : Fielding, Love in ! 
several Masques, IV. vii.. Sir Apish, 
jesting -with matrimony is pla3dng with 
edged tools. 1839 • Planche, Extravag., : 
ii. 58 (1879), To play tvith edge tools j 
is held imwse. ■ 

Education begins a gentleman, con- | 
versation completes him. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1359. 

Eel and Eels. i. See quot. 1879: 

G. F. Jackson, Shropsh. Word-Book, 16, I 
" Eels are in season when oats are in 
aw [ear].” Proverbial saying heard 
about Aston Botterell. 

2. He is as much out of his dement as i 
an eel in a sand-bag. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 1912. 

3. He that will catch eels must disturb 

the flood. 1607 : Lingua, I. i. ' 

4. To have nw ed by the tail. I 54 ^ • 

Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x.. Her ! 
promise of freendship for any auayle, . 
Is as sure to holde as an ele by the 
tayle. 1616 ; B. & F., Scornful Lady, 1 
II. i., I nill end with the \vise man, and 
say, " He that hath a woman has an , 
eel by the tail.” 1640 : Shirley, rircnrfia, , 
V. i.. But I see a woman and a wet j 
eel have both slippery^ tails. 1696 : T. , 
Dilke, Lover’s Luck, V. i.. He that has j 
holt on a young woman has got a , 
slippery eel by the tail. ^ 754 J j 
thelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Eel, 
There is as much hold of his words as i 
a wet eel by the tail. i 

5. You cannot hide an eel in a sack, j 

1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : i 
Ray, 8. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5875. i 


See also Breed; Mud; Nimble; Slip- 
pery ; and Wriggle. 

Effect speaks, the tongue needs not. 
The. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Egg and Eggs. i. All your eggs have 
two yolks apiece, I warrant you. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 573. 

2. An egg and to bed. 1639 • Clarke, 
113. 1670: Ray, 36. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 594. 

3. An egg of an hour, etc. See quots. 
1623 : Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 253- 
4, An eg of one houre old, bread of 
one day, a goat of one moneth, wine 
of six moneths, flesh of a yeare, flsh of 
ten yeares, a tvife of twentie yeares, a 
friend among a hundred, are the best 
of all number. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 181, An egg of an hour’s 
laying, bread of a daies, flesh of one 
year’s growth, fish of ten, a woman of 
fifteen, and a friend of a hundred years 
standing. 

4. An egg will be in three bellies in 
twenty-four hours. 1678 : Ray, 131. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 1361, Eggs will be, etc. 

5. As full as an egg is of meat, 
c. 1565 : Still, Gammer Gurion, V. ii.. 
An egge is not so ful of meate, as she 
is ful of lyes. 1592 : Shakespeare, 
Romeo, III. i. 1641 : Cowley, Guardian, 
I. i.. The Colonel’s as full of waggery as 
an egge’s full of meat. 1696 : Van- 
brugh, Relapse, III. 1758-67 : Sterne, 
Trist. Shandy, vol. vii. ch. xxxviL, 
My remarks througli France, which 
were as full of -wit as an egg is full of 
meat. 1854 : Doran, Table Traits, 190, 
An egg is proverbially ” full of meat.” 

6. As sure as eggs are eggs. In 
iV. <§• Q., 3rd ser., vi. 203, A. de 
Morgan suggested that "as sure as 
eggs is eggs corruption of the 
logidan’s annoimcement of identity, 
‘X is X.’ ” 1680 : Otway, Cains 
Marius, IV. ii., ’Twas to seek for lord 
Marius, as sure as eggs be eggs. 1720 : 
Vade Mecum for Malt-worms, Pt. II., 
p. 48, Certainly, as eggs are eggs. 1772 : 
Graves, Spirit. Quixote, bk. vii. ch. xi.. 

If she lives to Lammas-day next she 
will be but fourteen years old, as sure 
as eggs is eggs. 1837 • Dickens, Pick- 
wick, dr. xhii.. And tlie Bishop says. 
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" Sure as eggs is eggs, This here's the 
bold Turpm > ” 1857 Hughes, Tom 
Brown, Pt II ch vi 

7 Blit one egg and that addled too 
1732 Fuller, No 1031 

8 From the eggs to the apples [Ab 
o\o Usque ad mala citaret, lo Bacchel 
— Horace Sat , I 111 6 ] 1639 Clarhe, 
3, From th’ tgges to th' apples 1655 
r Muffett, Health's Improvement, 295, 
The most nounshmg meat is first to 
be eaten that anacnt proverb ratifieth 
Ab oro ad mala, from the eg to the 
apples 1736 Bailey Did , s v "End, ' 
From the begmnmg to the end 
from the egg to the apples 

9 He has brought his eggs to a fine 
market 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 589, He has brought his eggs to 
a nice (or fine, or pretty) market . said 
m irony of a spendthnft or bankrupt 
trader 

10 He'll dress an egg and give the 
offal <0 ike poor 1678 Ray, 90 

11 He'll never be good egg nor bird 
1630 T Adams, Works, 178, Sinne of 
it selfe IS good neither egge nor bird 
1670 Ray, 173, Neither good egg nor 
bird 1784 0 Keeffe, Fontainebleau, 
111 IV , She was neier good, egg, or 
bird 1868 Atkmson, Cleveland Gloss , 
151, He'll never dow [thnve], egg nor 
bird 

12 To come tn with five (or two) eggs 
1542 Udall, tr Erasmus’ Afoph . 303 
(1877), To certam persones com5mg in 
ivith their flue egges, how that Sylla 
had geuen ouer his office of Dictature, 
as he shuld do he aunswered that 
Sylla was not bokishe, nor halfe a 
good clerke, and therefore gaue vp his 
Dictature [In the Appendix to this 
edition, R Roberts, echtor and pub- 
lisher, sajs “This was rather a 
common proverb m the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and has ne\ er been explained, but 
it evidently means a silly rumour, 
equiv alent to ' mare's nest ' ' Will you 
take eggs for moneys {see 15 beloiv) 
belongs to the same family "J 1551 
R Robinson, tr More's Utopia, 56 
(Arbet) 1639 Clarke, 19. He comes m 
ivith his file egges and foure be rotten 
1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 


Egg 

(3rd ed , 1697), You come with >our 
five eggs a penny and four of them be 
rotten 1711 Swift, Journal to Stella, 
Lett 34, The Whigs are still crying 
down our peace, but we will ha\e it, 
I hope, in spite of them the Emperor 
comes now with his two eggs a penny, 
and promises wonders to continue the 
war, but it is too late 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers Dial I , What 1 and 
you must come m w ith your tw o eggs a 
penny and three of them rotten 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch xvi , 
When there's five eggs a penny, four 
of them are rotten 

13 To have both the egg and the hen 
1578 Flono First Fruttes, to 33. 
There be many that wyl haup both 
the egge and the htn 1629 Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov 118, In the world 
there be men That will have the egge 
and the henne 

14 To have eggs on the spit 
1596 Jonson, £v Afa» in Humour, 
III VI , I have eggs on the spit , 
I cannot go yet 1614 Jonson, 
Bart Fair, I , I have both eggs on the 
spit, and iron in the fire 1670 Cotton, 
Scarromdes, bk iv , Half-frighted out 
on’s little wit, He now has eggs (i’ faith) 
o’ th’ spit 1713 Swift, Journal to 
Stella, 23 April, I write short journals 
now I have eggs on the spit 1827 
Scott, Journal, 18 May, I have other 
eggs on the spit 

15 To take eggs Jor money j6io 
Shakespeare Wxni Tale, I n, Leon 

Mine honest fnend. Will j ou take 
eggs for money’ Mam No, my lord. 
1 11 fight 1666 Pepys. Diary, 27 
June, By the next fight, if we beat 
the Dut^ will certainly be content to 
take eggs for their money (that was his 
[Sir W Coventry’s] expression) 1720 
New Diet Canting Crew, He will be 
glad to take eggs for his money, le 
compound the matter with loss 1847 
Halliwell, Diet , s v , A proverbial ex- 
pression, used when a person was awed 
by threats, or had been overreached 
into giving money for comparatively 
Worthless things 

16 Too many eggs tn one basket 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
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verbs, 344, Don’t venture all your eggs 
in one basket. 1763 ; Murphy, Citizen, 

I. ii., George, too many eggs in one 
basket. 

17. Won with the egg and lost with j 
the shell. 1575 ; Gascoigne, Posies, in 
Works, i. 450 (Cunliffe), Nor woman [ 
true, but even as stories teU, Wonne i 
with an egge, and lost againe %vith 
shell. 1633 : Draxe, 75. 

See also Addled egg ; Apple (6) ; Better ' 
an egg; Christmas (5) and (13); Dear j 
(2) ; Drink, verb (2) ; Easter {2) and (8) ; ' 
Fool (93); Half an egg; Hard (19): ■ 
Hen (i), (8), (lo), and (14) ; Like as one , 
egg; Omelets; and Reason {7). ; 

Elbow itches, 1 must change my bed- ' 
fellow. My. 1659 ; Howell, 12. • 

Elbow-grease gives the best polish. 
1672 : Marvell, Rehearsal Transpr., i. 5 '< 
( 0 .), Two or three bra^vny fellows in a ; 
comer ■with meer ink and elbow-grease, , 
do more harm than . . . 1690 ; New ' 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. Ei, It \vill cost \ 
nothing but a little elbow-grease. 1830; 1 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 431, Elbow . 
grease gives the best polish. 1872 : j 

J. Glyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 149. | 

Elbow-grease, It smells of. 1639: 1 

Clarke, 92. 1670 : Ray, 173. ; 

Elden Hole wants filling. Derby. . 
1670 : Ray, 173 [with " needs ” for i 
“ wants ”]. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., ■ 

s.v. “ DerbysWre.” 1S89 : Folk-Lore * 
Journal, ■vii. 292 [Derby sayings], Eldon 1 
Hole wants filling up. 

Elder. When elder is white brew and 
bake a peck. When elder is black brew 
and bake a sack. 1678: Ra3^ 352 ; 
[Somerset]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6478. 
1904; Co. Folk-Lore: Northumb., 177 
(F.L.S.). See also Sheep (20). 

Eldem stake. Sec quot. 1842: 
Akerman, Wilts Gloss., 19, They have 
a rhyme in Wiltshire on the formation . 
of a " stake and ether hedge " — " Mi 
eldem stake and black-thorn ether 
[hedge] Will make a hedge to last for ; 
ever.” 1S75 : Parish, Sussex Diet. 

Elm. 1928 : Times, 29 Nov., p. 10, ! 
col. 5, " Everj- elm has its man ” is an 
old country sajdng. Sec also Good ^Im. ^ 
Elm-leaves. Sec qtiots. 1S56. , 
N. & Q., 2nd ser., i. 429. Were is . 


another Worcestershire saying . . . 
When elm leaves are as big as a shilh'ng. 
Plant kidney-beans, if to plant ’em 
jmu’re wiUing. When ehn leaves are 
as big as a penny. You jnust plant 
kidney-beans, if you mean to have 
any. 1866 ; Field, 28 April, Yfiien the 
ehnen leaf is as big as a mouse’s ear. 
Then to sow barley never fear. ^Vhen 
the ehnen leaf is as big as an ox’s eye. 
Then says I, “ Hie, boys ! hie ! ” 1881 : 
C. W. Empson, in Folk-Lore Record, 
iv. 131 [as in 1856 and 1866]. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 152 [as in 1856]. 

Elm-tree for pears. You ask an. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5862. 

Elstow Fair, 3 May, O.S., now 15, 
See quot. 1831 : Hone, Year-Book, 
1595. It is a common sajnng in many 
parts of Bedfordshire, when flies first 
begin to be troublesome on meat, fish, 
etc., that " the flies have been to 
Elstow Fair to buy their bellows.” 

Embrace too much. See Grasp, 

Empty, adj. i. An empty belly hears 
no body. 1732 : Fuller, No. 596. 1S80 ; 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 52, An 
empty belly makes no compliments. 

2. An empty belly makes a lazy back. 
1846-59 : Denham Tracis, i. 42 (F.L.S.), 
There is much trath contained in the 
good old northern proverb — A. tumc 
[empty] belly makes a lazy back. 

3. An empty purse and a new house 
make a man wise, but too late. 1813'. 
Ray, 20. 

4. An empty purse causes a full heart. 
1734: Fielding, Don Qttix. in England, 
I. vi. 

5. An empty purse fills the face uith 
-wrinkles. 1633 : Draxe, 161. 1670 : 
Ra39 22. 1736 : Baile3% Diet., s.v. 

" Purse." 

6. An empty purse frights away 
friends. 1732 : Fuller, No. 597. 

7. An empty purse is the devil. 1882 ; 
iV. (p Q., 6th ser., vi. 17. 

8 . Better an empty house than an ill 
tenant. 1732 : Fuller, No. S70. 

9. Empty bags cannot stand upright. 
1666: Torriano, Piazza Univ., 245, An 
empty sack cannot stand upright. 
1736: Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 
TPor^s, i. 449 (Bigelow), It is hard for 
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an empty bag to stand upnght 3849 
Lytton, Caxtons, Pt VIII ch m , Yon 
have found it more difBailt, I fear, 
than you imagmed, to make the empty 
sack stand upnght Considermg that 
at least one-tturd of those bom to work 
cannot find it, why should P 1880 
Platt, Money, 199, As emptj bags 
cannot stand upnght 

10 Empty barns need no thatch 
Suffolk 1924 Folk-Lore, xxxv 358 

11 Emptychambersmakefoohshtnatds 
1611 Cotgrave.s V ' Chambre, "Empty 
chambers make women play the wan- 
tons 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

12 Empty hands See Hawk (ii) 

13 Empty vessels make the most sound 

1579 Euphues, 45 (Arber), The 

emptie \essell giueth a greater sound 
then the full bairell 1612 Cornu- 
copia, 90 (Grosart), An emptie vessel! 
gmes a mighty sound 1754 Berthel- 
son, Eng -Danish Died , s v " Empty," 
Empty vessels make the greatest noise 
1913 E M '^n^K.RusticSpeech.etc , 
171, Empty barrels make the most 
noise 

14 That IS but an empty purse that 
full of other men's money 1678 Ray, 
194 1732 Fuller, No 4352 [with 
" folks for " men's "] 

15 The empty leech sucks sore 1672 
W^er, Parasm , 36 1681 \V Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generahs, 528 

End, subs I In the end things mil 
mend 1659 Howell, g 1670 Ray, 
8 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " End " 

2 Next the ende of sorowe, anon 
entreth joy c 1387 Usk, Test of 
Loie, m Skeat's Chaucer, vu 82 

3 The end crtsirns oU [01 the irwfe) 
c 1390 Gower, Conf Amanlts, bk vi 
1 23%, An ende proveth euery thing 
1478 Rivers tr C de Pisa's Moral 
Proierbs, Thende dooth shewe eueiy 
werk as hit IS 1578 Flono, First 
Frillies, fo 29, The end maketh al 
1592 Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI ,V u , 
0 CUf La fin couronne les ceuvres 
1658 R Brome, Weeding of Coient 
Garden, HI 1 , Was ever good patnot 
so rudely handled’ but the end crowns 
all 1820 Scott, Abbot, ch xm , But 
as the end crowns the work 
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] 1870 Dickens, Drood, ch xvni , Proof 
must be built up stone by stone 
As I say, the end croivns the work 

4 The end makes all equal 1578 

I Flono, First Fruites, fo 31, The end 
I maketh al men equal 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 332 (1870) 1732 Fuller, 

I No 4496 

5 The end of our good begins our evil 
1611 Davies (of Hereford), Sc of 
Folly, 50, m Works, u (Gresart) 

I 1633 Draxe, 117, The end of his good 
i IS the begmmng of his woe 
1 6 The end trietk all 1639 Clarke, 

I 117 1669 PolUeuphma, 183 

I Endure, verb 1 He that endures « 
I not oiercome 1640 Herbert, Jac 
\ Prudentum 1670 Ray, 8 
‘ 2 He that can quietly endure oier- 

! comeih c 1393 Langl^d, Plowman, 

I C, XVI 138, Quoth Peers the Plouhman 
) factenies utneuni ” 1629 Book 0} 
' Meery Riddles, Prov 28 

3 He that will not endure labour in 
this world, let him not be born 1578 
Flono, First Pruttes, fo 28, Who wil 
not siiffer labor in this world, let him 
not be borne 1629 Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov 7 

Enemy and Enemies i An enemy 
may chance to give good counsel 1732 
Fuller. No 600 

2 An enemy's mouth seldom says well 
1481 Caxton, Reynard, I uu , p 7 
(Arber), Sir Isegrym that is euyl sayd 
It IS a comyn prouerbe An enemyes 
mouth saith seeld wel 

3 He IS no one's enemy but hts own 
1600 Comwalhs, Essayes, sig E? 
(1610), It smarts not halfe so ill as the 
ptuasft, £«CTy bodies friend bui hts ownt 
1664 in Miisantm Deltcia, etc , u 237 
(Hotten, 1874), How ere he fail’d in s 
life, 'tis hke Jack Fnend, W as no man's 
foe but's own, and there's an end- 
1749 Fielding, Tom Jones, bk- iv 
ch V, Tom, ttough an idle, thought 
less, rattlmg rascal, was nobody's 
enemy but his own 1850 Dickens, 
Copperjield, ch xxv. He is quite a 
good fellow — nobody’s enemy but bis 
own 

4 He that has no enemies has no 
friends 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus' 
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CoUoq., 131, There is this old sa5dng : 
He that has no enemies has no friends. 

5. Take heed of reconciled enemies, 
c. 1600 ; in Roxb. Ballads, i. 432 (B.S.), 
Trust not a reconciled friend more than 
an open foe. 1618: Harington, Epi- 
grams, bk. i. No. 87, Dicke said, beware 
a reconciled foe. 1656 : F. Osborne, 
Advice to Son, 8g (Parr3’’), A reconciled 
enemy is not safely to be trusted. 1670 : 
Ray, 22, Take heed of enemies recon- 
cil'd, and of meat twice bod'd. 

England, r. A famine in England 
begins at the horse-manger. 1605 : Cam- 
den, Remains, 329 (1870), No dearth 
but breeds in the horse-manger. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, i. 117 (1840). 1790: 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " England.” 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 7. 

2. England is a little garden full of 
very sour weeds. 1790; Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " England,” This is said to 
have been an observation frequentl}' 
in the mouth of Louis XIV. during 
the victorious Duke of Marlborough's 
campaigns. 

3. England is a ringing island. 1655 ; 
FuUer, Church Hist., bk, vi. § ii. (iii.). 
This, in England, (commonly called the 
” ringing-island ") was done rvith toll- 
ing a bell. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., , 
s.v. " England.” 1827 : Hone, Ev. 
Day Book, ii. 509, England is prover- 
bially called "the ringing island.” 

4. England is the paradise of women, 
hell of horses, and purgatory of servants 
— ^with variant. 1591 : Florio. Second 
Frirics, 205, England is the paradise of 
women, the purgatory of men, and the 
heU of horses, c. 1593: Delonej', in 
Works, 377 (Mann, 1912), The rvife of 
eueiy Englishman is counted blest. 
1619 : New Help to Discourse, 51, Eng- 
land is termed by foreigners the 
paradise of women, as it is by some 
accounted the hell of horses, and pur- 
gatorjf. of serv’ants. 1642 ; Howell, 
Forreine Travel, 6q (Arber), WTiich 
makes them call England the hell of 
horses, X79*^ ■ Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. “ England.” 

5. England were but a fling. Save for j 
the crooked stick and the gray-goosc | 
wing. 1662 : Fuller, IVorthics, i. no i 
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(1840). 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 
“ England.” 

6. He that England will win must 
with Ireland begin. 1567 : Diego Ortiz, 
quoted in Froude, Hist, of Eng., x. 
480, There is an English proverb in 
use among them which says — He 
w'ho would England win. In Ireland 
must begin. 1592 ; Warner, Alb. Eng., 
ch. liv. st. 4, It is a sa}dng armcient 
(not Autenticall, I rvin) That who-so 
England will subdew. With Ireland 
must begin. 1617 : Fynes Moryson, 
Itin., Pt. II., p. 3. 1658; Howell, 
Lexicon TetragloUon, App., p. 2, Get 
Ireland to-day and England may be 
thine to-morrow. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. "England.” 1868, N. 6 - Q., 
4th ser., i. 437, A speaker on the Irish 
Church question lately quoted as an 
old proverb : — " He that would England 
win. Must -with Ireland first begin.” 

Here is a variant — 1918; N. & Q., 
I2th ser., iv. 78, A correspondent, 
writing to the Times imder the heading 
" Perils of the Coast ” on January 3, 
quoted as an East Anglian proverb of 
immemorial antiquity : — He who would 
Old England rvin JIust at Weyboume 
Hoop begin. 

7. Long beards heartless, painted hoods 
witless; Gay coats graceless, make Eng- 
land thriftless. 1662 ; Fuller, Worthies, 
i. 119 (1840). 1790 ; Grose. Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " England,” A saying said to have 
been made by the Scotch in the reign 
of Edward II., when elated rvith their 
victory at Stirling. 

8 . There is more good victuals in 
England than in seven other kingdoms. 
1639 : Clarke, 74. 

9. When all England is aloft, etc. 
Sec quots. 1636 : R. James, Iter Lan- 
cast. (Chetham S.), VTien all England is 
aloft. Then happy tliey whose dwellings 
in God’s Crofte ; .And where thinke you 
this crofte of Christ should be. But 
midst Ribchester’s Ribble and the Dee. 
1669; New Help to Discourse, 114, 
WTicn as wars are aloft Safe is he 
that's at Christs croft; And where 
should this Christs croft be. But be- 
twixt Rible and .^^ersic. 

10. When hemp is spun England is done. 
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1625 Bacon, Essays "Propheaes,” 
The tnmall propheae, which I heard, 
when I was a childe, and Queene 
Elizabeth was in the flower of her 
yeares, was. When hempe *s sponne, 
England’s done 1662, Fuller, IFortMes, 

1 114 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss, s\ "England'’ 1812 Brady. 
Clavts Cal . 11 31 

II When the black fleet of Norway, 
etc See quots These sa3nngs are 
very obscure I cannot suggest an 
interpretation c 1500 in Thos of 
Erceldoune, .n 5g{E E T S ),Then 
the blake flett of Norwaye is commyn 
and gone, And drenchid in the flode 
truly . Mekelle ware hath bene befome, 
but after shall none be [Also] Ibid , 
61, Thomas of Asheldon sayeth the 
egle of the tiewe brute shall see all 
inglond in peas and rest both spmtuall 
and temporal! and euery estate of tn 
thaire degre and the maydens of 
englonde bylde your bowses of lyme , 
and stone 1625 Bacon Essays 
"Propheaes," There was also another 
propheae, before the year of 88, which 
I doe not well vnderstand There shall 
be stent upon a day, Betveene the 
Baugh, and the May, The Blacke Fleet 
of Norway W hen that that ts come and 
gone, England Unld Houses of Lime and 
Stone For after Warres shall you haue 
None 1662 Fuller, Worihies, 1 115 
{1840), ^Vhen the black fleet of Norway 
IS come and gone, England build houses 
of hme and stone. For after wars you 
shall have none 1790 Grose, iVov 
Gloss, sv "England" [as in i66z] 

12 11 hen the sand feeds the clay (wet 
summer], England cries weU-a-day, But 
when the clay feeds the sand [dry summer] 
it IS merry with England 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies 1 116 {1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss , s V " England " 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 7 
See also Drought, Hallamshire, Hops, 
King (14), Ladf-day, Mouth (7), Ox- 
ford (5) , and Sheffield Park. 

English are the Frenchmen’s apes. 
The 1605 Sylvester, Du Bartas, 
Week I Day ii I 231. Much bke 
the French (or like our selves, their 
apes) 1662 Fuller, Worthies, i J18 
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1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 

“ England " 1826 JBrady, Varieties of 
Eit.43 

English glutton, The c 154 ® ^ 

Reli^ Antique, \ 326 (1841), He sayd 
that Englysshemen ar callyd the gret- 
tjste fedours m the worlde 1662 
Fuller, Worthies, 1 118 (1840) 1790 

Grose, Prov Anttq,s\ "England" 

English poke-puddmg, The Ibid , 
s V ‘ England " 

Englishman i A right Englishman 
See quots 1639 Clarke, 78, A right 
Englishman 1659 Howell, 10 (8), 
You are a nght Englishman, you can- 
not tell when you are well 1670 
Ray, 85, A nght Englishman knows not 
when a thing is wefi 

2 An Englishman Itahanale ts a 
devil incarnate 1586 J Overton, 
Jacobs Troublesome Journey, 8, As 
manie of our countnmen haue doonc 
from the other side of the sea and 
are therefore become a by-word vnto 
the worlde to bee called Ileufls incar- 
nate 2630 T Adams Works, 12 
1645 Howell, Ef«ers,bk 1 §111 No u, 
There is an lU-favour’d saymg. That 

an Englishman Itahanate is a devil 
incarnate 1823 D'lsraeh, Cur of 
Lit , and ser . i 468 (1824) 

3 In settling an island See quot 
1790 Grose Prov Gloss , s v " Eng- 
land," In settling an island, the first 
buildmg erected by a Spaniard will be 
a church, by a Frenchman, a fort , by 
a Dutchman, a warehouse and by an 
Englishman, an alehouse 

4 The Englishman greets See quot 
1846-59 DenAflw Tracts,! 302 (F LS ), 

; The prosperity of our northern neigh- 
bour IS further celebrated m proverb 
I lore by the following —the Englishman 
greets, the Inshman sleeps, but the 
Scotchman gangs till he gets it 

See also Scottish mist ' 

Enjoy If you would en)oy the fruit, 
pluck not the flower 1855 Bohn, 422 

Enough and no more, like Mrs 
Milton’s feast 1917 Bridge, Cheshire 
Proierbs. 54 

Enough IS as good as a feast [irel 
Ti y 4p»oC»9 («a»A T«5ri e'4.<f>fMciT — Eun- 
pides, P/Kr« , 554] c 1420 Lydgate. 
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Assembly of Gods, 59 (E.E.T.S.), As 1732 : Fuller, No. 1380 [with “ yet ” 
good ys ynowgh as a gret feste. after " never "J. 

1546 : Heywood, Proaerfo, Ft. II. ch. xi. Envy, Nothing sharpens sight like. 
1590 : Greene, Franc. Fortune, in Works, Ibid., No. 3674. 

viii. 168 (Grosart), Die not indebted to I Envy shoots at others and wounds 
thy bellie, but enough is a feast. 1605: I herself, c. 1590: G. Harvey, Margin- 
Chapman, etc., Eastw. Hoe, III. ii. j a/ifl, 103 (1913), Enuyshootith at other; 
1696: Vanbrugh, Relapse, V., O, I but hittith and woundith herself. 1669: 
enough’s as good as a feast. 1732 : j Politeuphuia, 25. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

Fielding, Cov. Gardeyi Tragedy, II. vi., , 1381. 

A little dish oft furnishes enough : i Epsom. See Sutton. 

And sure enough is equal to a feast. ! Erith. See quot. 1588 : A. Fraunce, 
1826 : Lamb, Pop. Fallacies, vi. 1855 : I Lawiers Logike, fo. 27, The majrre of 
Kingsley, West. Ho!, ch. xxv. 1922: 1 Earith is the best majTe ne.xt to the 
Weyman, Ovington’s Bank, ch. xix. I mayre of London. 

Enough is enough. 1546 : Hey\vood, ! Error is always in haste. 1732 : 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. xi. 1834-7 • j FuUer, No. 1382. 

Southey, Doctor, ch. xx. p.i.. As for Errs and mends. See quots. 1620 : 
money, enough is enough ; no man can Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. x.xviii., 
enjoy more. 1924 ; Shaw, Saint Joan, Who errs and mends, to God himself 
sc. vi. commends. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2037, 

Enough one day. See quots. 1639 : He that after sinning mends, recom- 
Clarke, 38, Hee’l have enough one day, mends himself to God. 
when his mouth is full of moulds. 1670 : | Escape a scouring, To, 1588 : Mar- 
Ray, 173 [as in 1639]. ^732 : Fuller, ; Prelate’s Epitome, 31 (1843), His grace 
No. 2428, He’U ne’er have enough, till j shall on [one] day answer me this point 
his mouth is full of mould. 1903: , or very narrowly escape me a scouringe. 
Wright, Eng. Dial. Diet., s.v. " Mould,” j 1639 : Clarke, 80, He scap’d a scouring. 
Thou’l niver be satisfied til thoo gets ■ 1753 : Richardson, Grandison, i. 318 
thi mooth ful a moud. Yorksh. i (1883), ’Fore God, Sir Hargrave, some- 

Enough who is contented with a little, | body has escaped a scouring, as the 
He hath, 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., saying is. 

52. Escape the rocks and perish in the 

Envious heart fretteth itself. An. sands. To. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5160. 
c. 1460 : How the Good Wyfe, 1 . 109, Escape the thunder and fall into the 
Enuyos hert hym-selue fretys. 1597 : lightning. To. 1651 : Herbert, Jac. 

North. Mothers Blessing, in Plasidas, ' Prudentum, 2nd ed. 
etc., 167 (Roxb. CL), For an enuious Eschewing. See Avoidance, 
hert Procures mickle smert. j Essex calves. 1573 ; G. Harve}', 

Envious man is a squint-eyed fool, An. j Letter-Book, 135 (Camden S.), Foes 
1732 : Fuller, No. 601. • , mustbe frende, quoth an Essex kalfe. 

Envious man shall never want woe, | 1599 : Buttes, Z)je/s Dry sig. Ii, 

The. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 333 i Essex calfes the prouerb praiseth. 
(1870). , 1605: Chapman, etc., Eastw. Hoc, II. 

Envious man waxes lean with the fat- . iv., Tliese women, sir, are like Essex 
ness of his neighbour. An. 1855 : calves. 1677 : A. Behn, Rover, Pt. 1 . 
Bohn, 311. I II- i-. Tho’ this Essex calf believe them 

Envy never dies. 1523-5 : Berners, | persons of qualit3^ 1704 : T. Baker, 
Froissart, ch. 428, There is a comune An Act at Oxford, V., Thou art an Esse.v 
proverbel the whiche is true, and that calf. 1S69 : Hazlitt, 216, If a man 
is, howe cn\y never d3-eUi. I beats a bush in Essex, out jumps a calf. 

Envy never enriched any man. 1633: _ Essex lions = Calves. 1630 : Taj'Ior 
Draxe, 52, A man shall never bee , (Water-Poet), UhV and Mirth, 79, Essex 
enriched by enuie. 1670 ; Ray, 8. calves, called Hons. 1672 : Poor Robin 
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Alman . March, Essexlyons there nught 
live, \Vhich some name of calves do 
give 1785 Grose, Class Did Vulgar 
Tongue, s v , Essex Lion, a calf, Essex 
being famous for calves 
Essex man Proverbial for a simple- 
ton Cf Essex calves, {1573, 1677, 
and 1704) 1663 Killigre-ft, Parson’s 

Wedding, in V , Jolly Have you no 
fnends m the close committee^ Capl 
Yes, yes, I am an Essex man 
Essex miles 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 

\ 497 (1840) 

Essex stiles [ditches], Kentish miles, 
Norfolk wiles, many men beguiles — 
wth variants 15th cent m Reliq 
Anitqua, 1 269 (1841), Sufiolk, full of 
wiles, Norffolk.fuUof^es 1580 Tus- 
ser, Husbandne 209 (EDS), For Nor- 
folk wiles, so full of giles, Haue caught 
my toe 1605 Camden, Rematns, 321 
(1870), Essex stiles, Kentish miles, 
Norfolk wiles, many men beguiles 
1622 Drayton Polyol , xxiu , As Essex 
hath of old been named, Calves and 
Stiles Norfolk many wiles 1735 
Pegge, Proierbs.vn.^ D S ,No 12, 
p W [as m 1605J 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss , s V " Essex " [as m 1605] 

Estate m two parishes is bread m two 
wallets 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

Este bueth owne brondes = Pleasant 
IS one s own fireside c 1320 in Rehq 
Antiqua, 1 m (1841) 

Even reckoning makes long fnends 
1546 Heywood,Prorer65,Pt II cb iv , 
Euen reckn>Tig maketh longe freendis 
1658 Wit Restor’d, 1732 Fuller, 
No 1399, Even reckonings keep long 
fnends 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Dantsh 
Did , s V “ Even ” 

Evening i A joyful eiemng may 
follow a sorrowful morning 1732 
Fuller, No 230 

2 Eiening grey and morning ted 
See quots 18^30 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglta, 416, Ev enmg gray, and mommg 
red. Send the poor shepherd home wet 
Denham, Proieris, 
9 (Percj S ), Btt if the evening’s gr^, 
and the morning red. Put on >oar hat 
or you’ll wet jour head 1893 In- 
wards, Weather Loie^ 53, An evening 


grey and a mommg red Will send the 
diepherd wet to bed, [or] Evening grey 
jinfi morning red Make the shepherd 
hang his head 

3 Evening oals are good morning 

fodder 1639 Clarke, 114 [with “ orts ' 
for “oats”] 1670 Ray, 86 [as in 
1639) 1732 Fuller, No 1401 1846 

Denham, Proverbs, 3 (Percy S ) 

4 Evening red and morntng grey See 
quots 1586 L Evans, Witkals Diet 
Revised, sig N7 The euenmg red, the 
mommg gray , Foreshewes a cleare and 
summers day 1611 Cotgrave, s v 
“ Matm,’ The evening red and mommg 
gray presage a faire succeeding day 
1772 Mills, Essay on Weather, 34 
(1773), The evenmg red, and the mom- 
mg grey, is a sign of a fair day 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 416, Evemng 
red and mommg gray Are sure signs of 
a fair day 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 
8 (Percy S ), An evenmg red and 
mommg grey, Will set the traveller on 
hisway 1893 Itiv,^x6s, Weather Lore, 
53, Two sure signs of one fine day 

5 Evening words are not like to morn- 
tng 1611 Cotgrave, sv “Parole,” 
The evenmg chat is not like the 
mornings tattle 1640 Herbert, Jac 

Prudenlum 

6 The evening crowns the day 1605 
Chapman, All Fools, II , Well, th’ even- 
ing crowns the day 1633 Ford, 'Tts 
Pity, etc , II vi ad fin , Welcome sweet 
mghtf the evemng crowns the day 
1692 L'Estrange, ^sop, 264 (3rd ed ) 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Did , 
s V ' Evenmg ” 

7 The nemng praises the day 1616 
Breton, Cross of Proverbs, 5 (Grosart) 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum, [with 
addition] and the mommg a frost 

Evwiwood, Co Durham See quots 
1846-59 Denfiaw Trarts,! 84 (F LS), 
Evenwood, \Vhere never straight tree 
stood, [or] You’ve been at Evenwood, 
where never A straight tree grew , [or] 
You’ve been to Evenwood, \lhiere 
straight tree never stood 

Ever drunk ever dry 1562 Pilkmg- 
ton. Works, 51 (P S ) (O ), ” A drunken 
man is always dry,” according to the 
proverb 1605 Camden, i?e»ia»«s, 321 
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(1870). 1681 : W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Geueralis, 50S. 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Did., s.v. “ Drunk.” 

Ever lack evil name. c. 1460 : How > 
the Good Wife, 1 . 45. : 

Ever out cometh evil spun web. { 
c. 1320 : in Rdiq. Antique, i. 115 (1841), , 
" Ever out cometh evel spoune web ” ; 
Quoth Hendyng. ! 

Ever spare and ever bare. 1546 : ■ 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v. ! 
1670 : Ray, 144. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6168. . 

Ever the higher. See quot. 15th ‘ 
cent. : in Rdiq. Antiquee, i. 92 (1841), ; 
Ever the hiere that thou art. Ever the 
lower be thj’- hert. ' 

Every art, In, it is good to have a , 
master. 1640 : Herbert, ]ac. Prudentum. ; 

Every ass. See Ass (13) and (14). 

Every bean. See Bean (3). 

Every beginning is difficult. 1537 • 
R. WTiitford, Werke for Hotisholders, | 
sig. A8, Euery begynnjmge is harde ■ 
and of greate diffyculte. 1666 : Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 219. 

Every bird is known by its feathers. 
1616 : Breton, in TForfo, ii. e 5 (Grosart). 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1407. ; 

Every bird likes its own nest. 1611 : j 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Nid.” 1640 : Herbert, j 
Jac. Prudentum, The bird loves her nest, j 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1408, Every bird likes j 
its own nest best. 1846 : T. Wright, i 
Essays on Middle Ages, i. 146, We say i 
“ every' bird likes its o^vn nest,” a i 
sayung which runs thus in the old | 
French : — “ A chescun oysel Son nye li j 
semble bel.” I 

Every bird must hatch its own eggs. 
1616 : Breton, in Worhs, ii. e 6 (Grosart). 
1683: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
(1697). 1732: Fuller, No. 1409. 

Every body loves his own likeness. 
1730 : T. Saldkeld, tr. Gracian’s Comp!. • 
Gentleman, 79. j 

Everybody’s business is nobody’s j 
business. i6ir : Cotgrave, s.v. " Ou- ’• 
vrage,” Ever%* bodies work is no bodies 
work. 1653 : Walton, Compl. Angler, i 
Pt. I. c. ii., I remember that a wise < 
friend of mine did usually say, ” That ’ 
which is everybody’s business is no- ; 
body’s business.” 1725 : Defoe, Every- : 
body’s Business is Kobody’s Business : 


[title]. 1910 : G. B. Shaw, Misalliance, 
p. ro (ed. 1914). 

Everybody’s friend. See Friend (8). 

Every commodity hath its discom- 
modity. 15S3 : Melbancke, Plnlotiniis, 
sig. Ei. 1598 : Meres, Palladis, fo. 159. 
1633 : Draxe, 24. 1672 : Walker, Pa- 
rcem., 36, No convenience \vithout 
its inconveniency. 1748 ; Richardson, 
Clarissa, ii. ixo (1785), There's no in- 
convenience but has its convenience, said 
Betty, ginng me proverb for proverb. 
1877 ‘ L. J. Jennings, Field Paths, 
ch. XXL, Sometimes I have thought of 
taking a missis, but there never was 
conweniencj' without an ill con- 
weniency, and so I don’t do it. 

Every country dogs bite, In. 1640: 
Herbert, fac. Prudentum. i 656 : Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 36. 

Every country the sun rises in the 
morning, In. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Rayy 25. 

Every couple is not a pair. 1S73 : 
A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 37. 

Every cross hath its inscription. 
1639 • Clarke, 16, Each cross has its 
inscription. 1670 ; Ray, 75. c. 1800 : 
Trusler, Prov. in Verse, 62. 1853 : 

Trench, Proverbs, 132 (1905), This of 
ours is Christian both in form and in 
spirit; Every cross hath its inscription 
— the name, that is, inscribed upon it, 
of the person for whom it was shaped. 

Every day brings a new light. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 14x3. 

Every day brings its bread with it. 
1640 ; Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 73, There’s no 
to morrow' but brings its bread with it. 

Every day cometh night. X578 : 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 33. 

Every day in the week a shower of 
rain, and on Sunday twain. 1659 : 
Howell, XX, ... a proverb in many 
shires of England. 1670: Ray% 257. 

Every day is holiday with sluggards. 
1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Apopf:., 174 
(1S77), To this matter he v, vested the 
prouerbe, in whiche it is saied : That 
with the slouthfull and idle lubljcrs 
that loue not to do any werke, euery' 
dav is holidavc. 1611 : Da\ics (of 
H^eford), Sc. 'of Folly, Epigr. 142. in 
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Works, u (Grosart), " With sluggards [ 
eu'ry day is holy day ” And so it is 1 
with some that seldome sleepes ' 

Every day is not Sunday 1611 
Cotgrave, s v " Feste, Feasts last 
not alvvayes every day is not 

Sunday (say we) 1666 Tomano, 
Piazza Vniv , 88, Every day is not 
holy day 

Every day is not yesterday 1639 
Clarke 124 

Every day’s no Yule-day— east the cat 
a castoek [stump ot a cabbage) 1846 
Denham Proverbs, 62 (Percy S ) 1904 
Co Folk-Lore Llorihtmb , 179 (F L S ) 
Every dog has his day See Dog {41) 
Every door may be shut but death's 
door 1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv 
317 1853 Trench, Pforerbs, 18(1905), 

\\’hat were " All men are mortal," as 
compared with the proverb Every 
door may be shut but death's doorl 
Evety evil under the sun, For, there 
u a remedy, or there is none, if there 
be one, try and hnd it, if there be none, 
never mind it 1869 Hazbtt 135 
Every extremity is a fault 1629 
Book of Meery Rtddles, Prov 30 
Every eye forms its own beauty 
J906 Harper, Brighton Road, 249, It 
is not true that it is the prettiest place, 
but, of course (as the proverb truly 
says), "every eye forms its own 
beauty " 

Every fault there is folly, In 1878 
J Platt, Morality, 34 
Every fool See Fool (36) and (37) 
Every fox See Fox (8) 

Every gap hath its bush J678 Ray, 
354 

Every gradous man is also a grateful 
man. 1875 A B i.CheaIes, Proxerb 
Folk-Lore, 94 

Every gram hath its bran 1826 
Brady, Varieties of Lit , 37 
Every groom. See Every man is a 
king at home 

Every band fleeceth. Where, the sheep 
goes naked 1639 Clarke, 587 1647 
Counirynt New Cornmonaecdth, 19 
1670 Ray, gz 1732 Fuller, No 

5645 

Every hiU See Hill (6) 

Every hog fus own apple 1748 


Smollett, Rod Random, ch xh , It 
was soon spent, because 1 let them 
have share and share while it lasted 
Howsomever, I should have remem- 
bered the old saymg. Every hog his 
own apple 

Every horse See Horse (28) 

Every ill man hath his ill day 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentim 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 123 
Every ill man will hav e an ill time 

Every Jack See Jack has his Jill 

Every knave has a fool in his sleeve 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
proverbs, 55 

Every light hath its shadow 1669 
Poltleuphuta, 262 

Every light is not the sun 1659 
Howell, 13 1670 ^ay, ^5 

Every little helps 1791 O’Keeffe, 
Wild Oats, V lu , Here — it’s not much I 
but every little helps 1854 N & g , 
1st ser , IX 409 On the principle that 
every Lttle helps I would offer 
the following suggestions 1869 Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch xix , Every 
little helps, as the sow said when she 
snapped at a gnat 

Every man a knave till found honest 
1720 C SbadweU,/r»sA Nos/i/a/ify, I, 
Besides m> maxim is, 1 thmk every man 
a knave, tUl 1 find him honest 

Every man a little beyond himself is a 
fool 1732 Fuller, No 1421 

Every rnan after the fashion See 
Every one 

Every man as he loves 1630 
Clarke, j6 

Every man as his business lies 1678 
Kay, 107 

Every man basteth the fat hog 1546 
Heywood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xn 1639 
Cfaike, 10 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch xiv. All the cooks 
baste the fat pig, and the lean one 
gets burned 

Evety man before he dies shall see 
the devd c 1560 Becon. Catechism, 
etc 624 (PS), The common people 
hav^ a saying among them, that 
" every man before he dieth shall see 
the devil.” 

Every man bom to be nch? Is, 
1659 Howell, 9 
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Every man can mle (or tame) a shrew. 
See Shrew (3). 

Every man cannot hit the nail on the 
head. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 321 
(1870). 1659 : Howell, 8. 

Every man cannot speak with the 
king. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Parler,” 
Everie one hath not the kings eare 
at command. 1681 ; W. Robertson, 
Phraseol. Generalis, 788, Every man 
cannot come at the king. 

Every man (or one) for himself — 
(a) without addition; (b) phis and the 
devil for all ; (c) phis and God for us all. 
[a) c. 1386 : Chaucer, C. Tales, A ii8r 
(Skeat), At the kinges court, my 
brother, Ech man for himself. 1478 : 
Paston Lett., in. 228 (Gairdner, 1900), 
The wyche ye shall understand more 
when I come, for ther is eury man for 
h5un selff. 1550 : R. Crowley, Works, 
II (E.E.T.S.), Where euerye man is for 
him selfe. And no manne for all. 1615 : 
Brathwait, Strappado, 206 (1878), IE' 
old prouerbe’s in request, each man for 
one. 1729 : Gay, Polly, II. iii.. Every 
man for himself, say I. 1869 : M. 
Arnold, Culture and Anarchy : " Sweet- 
ness and Light,” Our hatred to all 
limits to the unrestrained swing of tha 
individual’s personality, our maxim of 
'* Every man for himself.” (6) 1578 : 
Florio, First Friiites, fo. 33, Euery one 
for him selfe and the ^uel for al. 
(c) 1546 : HeyAvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. ix., Euery man for him selfe and 
god for us all. 1641 : Cowley, Guardian, 
III. \'i. [as in 1546, but with “ one ” 
for ” man "]. 1712 : Jlottcux, Quixote, 
Pt. I. bk. iii. ch. ii., Everj' man for 
himself, and God for us all, say I. 
1836 : JIany'at, Easy, ch. ix.. At 
certain times, on board ship, it is 
every man for himself, and God for 
us all. 

Every man gnaw on his own bone. 
Let. c. 1430 : Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
160 (Percy S.). 

Every man has his faults. 1607: 
Shakespeare, Timor., III. i.. Ever}- man 
has his faults, and honesty is his. 1670 : 
Ray, 89. 3732: Fuller, No. 1427, 
Ever}' man hath his weak side. 

Every man has his humour. 159S: 


Jonson, Every Man in his Humour 
[title]. 1639 Clarke, 17. 1681 : W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 554. 

Every man hath a fool in his sleeve. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum [with 
“ one ” for " man ”1. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1424. 1754: Berthelson, Eng- 
Danish Diet., s.v. “ Fool.” 

Every man hath his proper gift. 1639 . 
j Clarke, 89. 

j Every man in his way. 1677 : Yar- 
j ranton, Englands Improvement, 105, 

I Now I see the old saying is true. Every 
man is a fool when he is out of his own 
way. 1678 : Ray, 84. 1753 : Richard- 
son, Grandison, iii. 72 (1883), I under- 
stand you . . . you need not speak out 
— every one in their way. ' 

Every man is a king at home. 1611 : 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 42, 
in Works, ii. (Grosart), Euery groome 
is a king at home. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. “ Roy,” Every one is a king in his 
own house. 

Every man is best known to himself. 
1633 : Draxe, 27. 1670 : Ray, 13. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1429. 

Every man is not bom to be a boat- 
swain. 1817 : Scott, in Lockhart's Life, 
iv. 76, There is an old saying of the 
seamen’s, “ every man is not bom to 
be a boatswain.” 

Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune — with variants. [Nullum nu- 
men abest, si sit Prudentia : nos te. Nos 
facimus, Fortuna, Beam cocloque loca- 
mus. — ^Juvenal, x. 365. Sallust {De 
Repub. Ordin.) attributes the sajnng to 
Appius Claudius Csecus, the Censor, 312 
B-C-] 1539 • Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 37, 
A mans ornie manors do shape hym hys 
fortune. 1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. 1 . 
bk. i. ch. iv.. And, what is more, evciy 
one is son of his works, c. 16S0 : 
L’Estrange, Seneca’s Epistles, xiii., 

; Every' man is the artificer of his ovn\ 

I fortune. 1707 : Dunton, Athcn. Sport, 
j 454, It is a highway saying, that we are 
j architects of our own fortune. 1800: 

I Coleridge, Wallenstein, Man is made 
; great or little by his own will 38/3 ■ 

! E. Tew, in N. & Q., 4th ser., .\'ii 535 . 
j We have not a commoner saying among 
' us than *’ Every man is the architect of 
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his own fortune,” and we have very few 
much older 

Every man Jack. 1841 Dickens, 
Barn Budge, ch xxxix , ” Every one 
of 'em,” rephed Dennis " Every man 
Jack!” 1883 R L S, Treasure I, 
ch IX , I am responsible for the ship's 
safety and the life of every man Jack 
aboard of her Cf Every mother’s son 
Every man knows his own business 
best 1616 Breton, m Works, u es 
(Grosart), Euery man knowes what is 
best for himsdfe 1742 Fielding, 
Andrews , bk u ch v , The gentleman 
stared and, turning hastily about, 
said ” Every man laiew his own 
business ” 1837 J S Knowles, Love- 
Chase V 1 But every man. As they 
say, to his o^vn busmess 
Every man may not wear a furred 
hood 2578 T Lupton, All for 
Money, sig C2, By the olde prouerbe 
euene man may not weare a fourde 
hood 

Every man mend one, all shall be 
mended,If 1502 Hejnvood, 77 !r«/f««if 
Efigr , No 1 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 
142 (Arber), Let vs endeaour euery 
one to amend one, and we shall all 
soone be amended 1604 Tenlo, Frtar 
Bakon s Proph , 27 (Percy S ), Let every 
man mend one And I will not be out 
1740 Richardson, Pamela, u 4 {1883), 
At least, it will be answering the 
good lesson I learned at school, Exery 
one mend one 1793 D'Arblay, Diary, 
etc . lu 477 (1876) " Let every one 
mend one ” as Will Chip saj^ \}Vtll 
Chip or Village Foliitcs, bj Hannah 
More], and then states as well as 
families, mav be safely reformed 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pidures, 47, 
Mend jour own manners, and if every 
man does the same all will be 
mended. ' 

Every man must bear his own burden. 
1611 Cotgrave, sv Chasque,” Ev ery 
one must look to his owne charge , or 
beore his owne burthen. 1855 * Kings- 
ley, Wedw Hoi, ch xxvt , It was 
Heavens will and to be borne i 
as such Every man must bear his | 
own burden j 

Every man must row with such oars 1 


as he has 1875 A B Cheales, 
iVtwrrft Folk-Lore, 131 
Every man to his trade (or craft, or 
business) 1539 Taveroer, Proverhs, 
fo 33, Let euerye man exercise hym 
selfe m the facultie that he knoweth 
2597 Shakespeare, i Henry IV , II u , 
I F^ every man to his business 
■ 2682 A Behn, False Count, I 11 , 
Father mine, every man to his business, 
I say 1732 Fuller, No 1435, Every 
man to his trade, quoth the boy to the 
bishop 1821 Scott, Kenilworth, ch 
xi , Every man to his craft, says the 
I proverb, the parson to the prayer-book, 
and the groom to his curry-comb 1895 
Shaw, Man of Destiny, Giuseppe 
Every man to his trade, excellency 
Every man will shoot at the enemy, 
j but few will gather the shafts 1678 
, Ray, 202 (with "go to fetch” for 
, ” gather ”] 1732 Fuller, No 1436 

Every man wishes water to hts own 
mill 1578 Fiono, First Fruites.lo 14, 
Euery man draweth water to hym selfe 
1593 G Harvey, in Works, 11 181 
(Grosart), Euery miller is ready to 
conoey the water to his owne mill 
1670 Ray, 221. Every miller draws 
water to ^ own null 2740 North, 
Lives of Norths, 1 133 (Bohn), The 
serjeants would have no water go 
by then mill 1823 Scott, Peveril, 
ch xxj , I bears on nought, except this 
Plot, as they call it, that they are pur- 
sumg the Papishers about , but it brmgs 
water to my mill, as the saying is 
Every man’s nose will not make a 
shoeing-hom [c 1520 Stanbridge, 

Vulgarta, sig B5, His nose is Ivke a 
shoynge home] 2659 Howell, 4, 
Every one cannot have a nose hke a 
shooing-hora 1670 Ray, 125 1732 

Fuller, No 2434 

Every may be hath a may not be 
1678 Ray. 174 1932 Fuller. No 2437 
Every mile is two in winter 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Every miller See Every man wishes 
Every mother’s son. (c 1310 m 
WnghtsPof Songs, 312 (Camden S ,6), 
Sur le soUempnement escomege e 
maldieTrestuzlefizdemere.. (Uponit 
he solemnly excommunicates and curses 
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— every son of a mother . . .).] c. 1350: 
Alexander, 1 . 2098, For mekely ilka 
modir sonn. 1485 ; Malory, Marie 
d’ Arthur, bk. ii. ch. 10, And there were 
sla5m monymoders sones. 1560 : T. Wil- 
son, Rhetorique, 72 (igog). Die we must 
euery mothers sonne of vs. 1595 : 
Shakespeare, Mids. N. Dream, I. ii.. 
That would hang us, every mother’s 
son. 1694: Terence made English, 260, 
Ay ev’ry mothers son of ’em. 1710 : T. 
Ward, Eng. Reform., 27 (1716), Convict 
them every mother’s son. 1814 : Scott, 
Earn. Letters, i. 334 (1894), Fire was 
maintained at the mouth of the cavern, 
until every man and mother’s son were 
suffocated. 1883 : R. L. S., Treasure /., 
ch. xxix.. That’s about where we are, 
every mother’s son of us. Cf. Every 
man Jack. 

Every new thing has a silver tail. 
1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd sen, vi. 495. 

Every one after his fashion. 1546: 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
c. 1594 ; Bacon, Promus, No. 955, 
Every man after his fashen. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 321 (1870). 1659: 
Howell, 8. 

Every one can keep house better than 
her mother till she trieth. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1443. 1875 ; A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 49. 

Every one fastens where there is 
gain. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudcntum. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 109. 

Every one gets his own, you'll get 
the gallows, When. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5550. 

Every one is a master and servant. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Every one is kin to the rich man. 
1666 ; Torriano, Piazza Univ., 235. 

Every one is (or should be) master in 
his own house. 1611 : Cot^vc, s.v. 

“ Maison,” . . . master within his o\vn 1 
doores. Ibid., s.v. “ JIaistre,” Every 
one niles in his oum house. 

Every one is not bom a poet. 1^59 • 
Howell, 13. 

Every one is weary : the poor in I 
seeking, the rich in keeping, the good 
in learning. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prn- ; 
dentum. 1666 : Torriano, t/mV., ; 


4, Eveiy one wUl labour, the poor man 
in seeldng what he wants, and the rich 
man in preserving what he hath. 

Every one knows how to find fault. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1447. 

Every one puts his fault on the 
times. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 
1670 : Ray, 26. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
1448, Every one lays his faults upon 
! the time. 

I Every one says. See True (15). 

I Every one swale [seU] his own wuts 
j [oats]. Let. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
I Proverbs, 89. 

j Every one takes care of himself, care 
I is taken of all, When. 1855 : Bohn, 558. 

Every one talks of what he loves. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1450. 

Every one that can lick a dish. 167S ; 
Ray, 76. 

Every one thinks he knows much. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1451. 

Every one thinks his sack heaviest. 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. " Fardeau,” Ever}’’ 
one finds his owne burthen heavy 
enough. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prtt- 
dentum. 

Every one to catch a salmon, ’Tis 
not for. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5095. 

Every one to his taste — («) plus as 
. . . said when he (or she) kissed the cow ; 
(6) u-ithout the cow. {a) 1546 : Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. i., Euery 
man as he loueth Quoth the good man 
whan that he kyst his coowe. 1630 : 
Davenant, Just Italian, III., Th’ old 
amorous deacon that embrac’d his cow 
Was not so destitute. 1673 : Cotton, 
Burl, upon Burlesque, 189 (1765), Why 
each one as he likes (you know). Quo’ 
th’ good man when he kiss’d his cow. 
1694 : Motteux, Rabelais, bk. v. ch. 
xxix.. Every one as they like, as the 
woman said when she kiss’d her cow. 
173S; Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I. 
[as in 1694, plus " good ” before 
“ woman ”]. 1823 : Scott, Pcvcril, ch. 

vii.. She [hath a right to follow^ her 
fancy, as the dame said who kissed 
her cow. 1883 ; Biime, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 591, Every’ one to his liking, as 
the old woman said when she kissed 
her cow. (6) 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. 

” Chascun,” Every one as hcc likes. 
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1656 Jliddleton, Old Law, II 11 , 
Everj one to their liking 1714 
Ozell, Moltlre, 11 110, Every one to 
his mind 1759 Sieme, Tri&t Shandy, 
bk i ch vu , I never could envy 
Didius in these kinds of fancies of his — 
But every man to his own taste 
Every one’s censure is first moulded 
in his own nature 1855 Bohn, 351 
Every one’s faults are not written in 
their foreheads 1678 Ray, 9 
Every path See Path 
Every pease hath its veaze — and 
vanant 1599 Buttes. Dyels Dry 
Dinner, Our common proverb accord- 
eth, speaking somewhat homely Euery 
pease wil haue a fease, but euene beane 
fifteene 1608 Armm, 7 /csto/W»««ies, 
51 (Sh S ), It was in Lent, when pease 
pottage bare great sway, and euery 
pease must have his ease 1670 Ray, 
314, Every pease hath its veaze, and 
a bean fifteen 

Every peddler thinks well of his pack 
1611 Cotgrave, s v " Pamer " 1631 I 
Mabbe, CelesUna, 161 (TTJ, Every 1 
pedler pra>seth his owne needles 
Every penny that is taken is not clear 
gam 1732 Fuller, No 1454 
Every pleasure hath a pam 1598 
Chapman, BUnd Beggar of Alex , sc v 
1631 Mabbe, CelesUna, 149 (TT), 
There is no pleasure without sorrow 
Every plummet is not for every sound 
1732 Fuller, No 1455 
Every pot has two handles 1650 
Tajlor, Holy Ltvtttg, ch 11 § 6 , There 
IS nothing but hath a double handle, 
or at least we have two hands to 
apprehend it 1827 Hone, Ev Day 
Book 11 649, “ Every pot has two 
handles ” This means “ that one storj ’s 
good till another story's told," or "there 
is no evil without its advantages ” 

Every question requiretb not an 
answer 1578 Flono, First Frutles, 
fo 32 [with woorde "for" question”] 
1629 Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 31 
1875 A B CheaIes,Pr<nfr6 Folk-lme, 
118, It IS not every question that 
deserves answer 

Every reed will not make a pipe 
1732 Fuller, No 1457 

Every river See All rivers 
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Every scale hath its counterpoise 
1666 Tomano. Ptazza Umv . 53 [with 
“ balance " for " scale "} 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 1458 

Every shoe fits not every foot 1616 
B Rich, Ladies Looking Glasse, 21, As 
euery shooe is not fit for euery foote 
1670 Ray, 142 1754 Berthelson, 

Eng ‘Danish Diet , s v " Shoe ” 

Every slip is not a fall 1732 Fuller, 
No 1461 

Every spot is not the leprosy 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb, Folk-Lore, 117 
Every thing has an end S« All things 
have an end 

Everything hath a beginning 1566 
Gascoigne, Supposes, V v 1661 
Middleton, Mayor 0/ ^ , IV ui , 
Eveiything has begmmng 
Every thing hath an ear, and a pitcher 
has two 1639 Clarke, 237 
Every thing hath his seed 1633 
Draxc, i2 

Every thing hath its time 1509 
Barclay, Ship of Fooles, 11 46 (1874), 
For euery thynge God hath a t^e 
puruayde 1578 Gorgeous Gallery, 47 
(Rollins), Eche thing must haue a time 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Vniv , 283 
1732 Fuller, No 1466, Every thing 
hath its time, and that time must be 
watch’d 1875 A B Cheales, Pro- 
verb Folk-Lore, 12, As another proverb 
reminds us, Every thing will come into 
use if you only keep it long enough 
Every thing is as it is taken 1552 
Latimer, Works, 11 150 (P S ), We have 
a common saying amongst us, Every 
thing IS as It is taken " c 1597 in 
Hanngton, Nuga Antiquee, 1 223 

(1804), We must say as is oft sayd, " it 
was as it was taken " 1632 Jonson, 
Magnetic Lady, III 111 , All counsel’s 
as 'tis taken 

Every thing is good m its season 
1633 Draxe, 184 1670 Ray, 23 

1732 Fuller, No 1467 1851 Borrow, 

Lavengro, 111 261, He had no objection 
to tea , but he used to say, " Every 
thing in its season " 

Every thing is of use to a housekeeper 
1640 Herbert, /flc Prudentum 
Every thmg is the worse for wearing 
Before 1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 
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1. 456, All thynge is worse whan it is Evil, adj. i. An evil lesson is soon 
wome. 1560 : T. Wilson, Rhetoriqne, 151 learned. 1670 ; Ray, 8, That which is 
{1909), Your TOtte is good enough, if evil is soon leam’t. 
you keepe it stiU and vse it not, for 2. An evil suspicion has a worse con- 
euery thing, as you knowe, is the worse dition. 1886 : R. Holland, Cheshire 

for the wearing. 1694; Sontheme, \ Gloss., 444 (E.D.S.). 1917: Bridge, 
Fatal Marriage, III. ii. 1754 : Berthel- 1 Cheshire Proverbs, 8. 
son, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Worse.” ' 3. Evil beginning hath evil end. 

Every thing new is fine. 1639: c. ii\Qo: Mirk's Festial, 120 {E.E.F.S), 
Clarke, 228, Every thing’s pretty, when i For hyt ys oft sene, all euell bygynn}mg 
’tis new. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., ! hathe a foule endyng. c. 1440 : Lyd- 
171, A new, every thing is handsome, gate. Fall of Princes, bk. viii. 1. 2241, 
Every thing would live. 1670 ; Ray, I Ther gynnyng cursid hadde a wengable 
116. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1469. I fyn. 

Every tide will have an ebb. 1583 : I 4. Evil crow. See Like crow. 

Melbancke, Philotinns, sig. U2, Euerie | 5. Evil doers. See 111 doers, 

tide [hath] his eb. 1732 : Fuller, ; 6. Evil guise. See Sluggards guise. 

No. 1470. I 7. Evil name is evil fame. c. 1430 : 

Every time the sheep bleats. See j in Babees Book, etc., 39 (E.E.T.S.), For 
Sheep (3). j he that cacchith to him an yuel name. 

Every tub must stand on its own i It is to him a foule fame, 
bottom, 1564 : Bullein, Dialogue, 65 1 8. Evil news. See 111 news. 

(E.E.T.S.), Let euerie fatte [vat] stande ' 9. Evil will. See III will, 

vpon his o\vne bottome. 1678 : Bun- j 10. Evil words corrupt good manners. 

yan, Pilgr. Progr., Pt. I. p. 35 (1849), ■ 1530; Palsgrave, 499, Foule wordes 
Sloth said. Yet a little more sleep', and j corupte good maners. 1596 : Harington, 
Presumption said. Every tub muk stand Ulysses upon Ajax, 23 (1814), Evil 
upon his own bottom. 1721 : C. Cibber, words corrupt good manners (saith both 
Refusal, V. 1781 : Macklin, Man of j Paul and Menander). 1631 : Bratli- 
the World, I. 1857 • Borrow, Rom. Rye, wait, Eng. Gentlewoman, 293 (1641), 
ch. xxix., " Every vessel must stand As by good words evill manners are 
on its o\\Ti bottom,” said I; *' they take corrected, so by evill words are good 
pleasure in receiving obh’gations, I take ones corrupted. 1749: Fielding, Tom 
pleasure in being independent.” 1901 : Jones, bk. xii. ch. iii.. Evil communica- 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 8, Let tion corrupts good manners. 1821 : 
ev’ry tub stond on it’ orvn bothum. Scott, Pirate, ch. .xx.v., Gude forgie me 
Every where is no where. He that is. for swearing — but evil communication 
1586 : Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., i corrupteth good manners, 
fo. 63, The prouerbe. That he is not any ! ii. Of evil grain no good seed can 
where, who is euerie where. 1669: • come. 1633; Draxe, 13 [without last 
Politcuphuia, 131, He is no-where that two words]. 1670 : Ray, 8. 
is every-where. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2176. ^ 12. Of evil life comes evil end. c. 1300: 

Every wind bloweth not down the 1 King Alisaunder, 1 . 753, Soth hit is, in 
com. 1546 : Hey\vood, Pt. II. i al thyng. Of eovel lif comulh eovel 

ch. ix. 1633 ; Draxe, 234. j ejmdyng. c. 1440: La Tour-Landry, 

Every wind is ill to a broken ship, j 72 (E.E.T.S.), For gladly euelie lyff 
1633; Ibid., 171. 1S69: Spurgeon, ! hathe euelie ende. 

John Ploughman, cli. vii.. Every wind is \ 13. The evil wound is cured, but not 

foul for a crazy ship. . the evil name. 1670 : Ray, iS. 

Every woman. See quot. 1612 : ; Evil, adv. Evil gotten, evil (or worse) 
Field, Woman a Weathercock, IV, ii., i kept (or spent). 1481: Caxton, Rey- 
They* say ever\’ woman has a springe ! nard, 8 (Arber), Therof hjan had be 
to catcli a woodcock [gull, or silly , better to haue holdc his pees for he had 
fellow], ' stolen it Male quesisti ct male perdidisti 
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hit IS ryght that it be euil loste that js I 
euil wonne 1541 G)verdale, Christ 
State Matrimony, sig I2, Eu>U geten, > 
worse kept 1579 Marr of Wit and 
Wisdom, sc ui p 28 (Sh S ), Euell , 
gotten worse spent 1670 Ray, 8, 
Evil gotten evil spent 1754 Ber- 
thelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s v '* Evil,” 
Evil got evS spent 
Evil, su&s I Eul IS soon belteied 
1732 Fuller No 1474 

2 Etrtlto (orsee^s) 

c 1386 Chaucer Prioress s Tale 1 180, 
Y\el sha! have, that jrvel wol deserve 
1484 Caxton, JEsope, 11 207 (Jacobs) 
Now the euyl which men wjsshe to 
other Cometh to hym whiche wyssheth 
hit 1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 
200, To who thinks evil, evil befalls 
him 1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt I 
hk ui ch VI, Good betide us all, and 
evil to him that evil seeks 

3 He that eml does neier good xceens 
c 1386 Chaucer, C Tales, A 4320 
(Skeat), Hun thar nat wenc wel that 
yvel doth 

4 He that helpeth the evil hurteih the 
good c 1613 Time's Whistle, 45 
(EETS), For true's the saying 
"He harmes the good that doth the 
eviU spare ’’ 1669 Pohleupkuia, 186, 
He that helpeth an e>il man hurteth 
him that IS good 1732 Fuller, No 
2163 

5 No evil without its advantages 
1827 Hone, Ev Day Booh, n 649 

6 The evil that comeih out of thy 
mouth, fiyeth into thy bosom 1633 
Draxe, 192 [with " retumclh (or 
falleth) ' for ' flyeth J 1670 Ray, 
S 2732 FuU#r, Ho 4303 

7 Whoso wtU no evil do See quots 
1537 R WTutford l^erke for Hous- 
holders, sig P7. The olde prouerbe 
sayth, who so wyll none euyll do, 
shulde do nothynge that longeth therfo 
1639 Clarke, 202, He that would no 
evills doe, must shun ah thin^ that 
longs thereto 

Evils See Misfortunes , and Two 
evils 

Ewell See Sutton 
Example i Example ts better than 
precept c 1400 Mirk’s Festial, 216 


(EETS), Then saythe Seynt Austeyn 
that an ensampull 3m doyng ys mor 
commendabuU then ys techyng other 
prechyng 1570 Ascham, Scholemasler, 
61 (Mayor), One example is more \ah- 
able than twenty preceptes written 
m bookes 1656 F Osborne, Advice 
to Son, 34 (Parry), Example prevails 
more than precept 1742 Fielding, 
Andrews, hk 1 ch 1 , It is a tnte but 
true observation, that examples work 
more forcibly on the mmd than pre- 
cepts 1868 W C Hazhtt, in N iSQ , 
4th ser , 1 201, The copy-book says that 
* Example is better than Precept ” 

2 He IS in til case that gives example 
to another 3629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Pros 125 

Excellent soldier, he lacks nothing but 
a heart and a feather, An. 1639 
Clarke, 310 

Excellent tale and ’twere told us 
Greek, An Ibid , 231 
Exceptions prove the rule 1664 J 
Wilson, The Cheats, To Reader, For if 
I have shown the edd practices of two 
vain persons pretending to what they 
were not, I think I have sufficiently 
justified the brave man even by this 
reason, that the exception proves the 
rule 1771 Smollett, Clinker, in Worfe, 
vj 82 (1817). They serve only as ex- 
ceptions, w^ch, in the grammanan’s 
phrase, confirm and prove a general 
canon 1808 Byron, Letters and Jour- 
nals, 1 204 (Prothero), You will recollect 
that ” exertions only prase the Rule ” 
1883 Trollope Auiob , ch xii , But 
the exceptions are not more than 
enough to prove the rule 1909 
\Y H Heim, Jans Ansiert, z6g, The 
retort is that they are the excep- 
tions that " prove ’ the rule Cf Rule 
Exchange See Fair, adj (19) 
Erpenmee is good, tf not twught too 
dear 1732 Fuller, No 1479 

Experience is sometimes dangerous 
1578 Flono. Tirst Fruiies fo 30, 
Experience sometymes is penlous 
1&29 Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 110 
Expencnce is the father of wisdom, 
and memory the mother 1732 Fuller, 
No 1480 

Expenence is the mistress of fools 
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1579 : Lyiy. Eiiphues, 123 (Arber), It is 
commonly said . . . that experience is 
the mistresse of fooles. 1618 : Breton, 
in Inedited Tracts, 187 (Hazlitt). 1692 : 
L’Estrange, JEsop, 185 (3rd ed ), Ex- 
perience is the mistress of knaves as 
well as of fools. 1710 : S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 33, As 
experience is the school-mistress of 
fools, c. 1800 : J. Trusler, Prov. in 
Verse, 25. 

Experience is the mother of know- 
ledge. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 
32, Experience is the mother of al 
things. 1637 • Breton, in Works, ii. 
IS (Grosart), Reading makes a scholier 
by rule . . . but experience is the mother 
of knowledge. 1700 : D. Craufurd, 
Courtship d-la-Mode, I. ii. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 1736 : 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 
451 (Bigelow). 1873 : A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 115. 

Experience teacheth fools. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1484, Experience teacheth 
fools, and he is a great one that will 
not learn by it. 1884 • Folk-Lore 
Journal, ii. 279, Experience makes 
fools wse. Derbysh. 

Experience without learning is better 
than learning without experience. 1855 : 
Bohn, 352. 

Extreme right. See Greater the right. 

Extremes meet. 15S9 : Triumph of 
Love and Fortune, IV., in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, vi. 214, A right woman — either 
love like an angel. Or hate like a devil 
— ^in extremes so to dwell. 17S0 : Wal- 
pole, Letters, vii. 395 (Cunningham), 
We seem to be plunging into the 
horrors of France . . . 3'et, as extremes 
meet, there is at this moment amp- 
ing insensibility. 1822 : Lamb, Elia : 
“ Chimne3’-Sweepers,” That dead time 
of tlie dawn, when (as extremes meet) 
the rake . . - and the hard-handed 
artizan . . . jostle . . . for the honours 
of the pavement. 1900: Lucas, Do- 
inesticities, 24, Oatmeal marks not only 
the child’s breakfast, it is the favourite 
food of Edinburgh Reriewers. Thus 
do extremes meet. 

Eye and Eyes. i. small hurl in 


the eye is a great one. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 406. 

2. Better eye sore than all blind, 
c. 1320 ; in Reliq. Antiques, i, no (1841), 
" Betere is eye sor, then al bl3md " ; 
Quoth Hendyng. 1846: T. Wright, 
Essays on Middle Ages, i. 141, Thus 
we have the saying “ A sore eye is 
better than all blind.” 

3. He has an eye behind him. c. 1565 : 
Still, Gammer Gurton, II. ii.. Take hede 
of Sim Glovers wife, she hath an eie 
behind her ! 1681 : W. Robertson, 
Phraseol. Generalis, 1032, He hath an 

I eye behind; a war3’^ man. 1869; 
j P. Fitzgerald, Comediettas, in. Watch 
I every look, every gesture. She has eyes 
in the back of her head, 
j 4. He shuts his eyes and thinks none 
1 see. 1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 28 

(1903)- . 

5. His eye is bigger than his belly. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum [with 
" the ” lor " his ”J. 1738 ; Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. II., I thought I could 
have eaten this wing of a chicken; 
but my eye’s bigger than my belly, 
j 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 137, 
j " His eyes are bigger than his belly " ; 

; spoken of a glutton. 1889 : Peacock, 
j Manley, etc.. Gloss., 193 (E.D.S.), A 
I person is said to have his " eyes bigger 
I than his belly ” who takes more food 
j upon his plate than he can eat. 1901 : 

' F. E. Ta3dor, Lancs Sayings, 24, His 
I een are bigger nor his bally, 
i 6 . His [or her) eyes draw straws. 1709: 

I Mandeville, Virgin Unmask'd, 98 (1724), 
j My eyes begin to draw straws ... I 
. wish ye a good repose. 1790 : Gent. 

I Mag., Pt. II. 978. It is a current cx- 
, pression, in a great part of the kingdom, 

I to sa5’ of a person, when his eyes arc 
heav3’’, and he is much inclined to 
1' sleep, that his eyes draw straws. 1830 : 
i Forb3', Vocab. E. Anglia, 430. 1883 : 

' Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 596, The 
eyes are drawing straws =the person 
; is becoming drowsy. 

’ 7. Neither eyes on letters nor hands 

i in coffers. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
i fo. 33, Neither eyes, nor handes in 
I other mens writings or purses. 1640: 

I Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 



Eye 

8 Neither my eye nor my elbow I 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 20 I 
(EDS), Neither . le neither one ' 
thing nor the other 1907 T Rat- 
cliffe, m N & Q . loth ser , viii 7, 

I have never heard this phrase except 
from Derbj shire folks It is used as 
a comment on an unsatisfactory answer, 
promise or arrangement, as “ It’s 
neither my eye nor my elbow ” — 
neither the one thmg nor the other 

9 One eye of the master's sees more 
than ten of the servant s 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 17 
1732 Fuller, No 3749 Cf Nos 13 
and 17 

10 The eye and religion can bear no 

jesting 1630 T Adams, Works, 14, 
We say it is no safe jesting 

with holy things 1640 Herbert. Jac 
Prudentum 1710 S Palmer, Aforal 
Essays on Proverbs, 322, 'Tis lU jestmg 
with your eje and religion 

11 The eye is a shrew 1678 Ray, 
354 

12 The eye ts the pearl of the face 
1580 Lyly, Euphues, 406 (Arber), As 
the eye hath euer bene thought the 
pearle of the face 1732 Fuller, No 

4506 

13 The eye of a master util do more 
work than both hts hands 1736 Frank- 
Im, Way to Wealth, m Works, i 445 
(Bigelow) 1843 Carlyle Past and 
Present, bk u ch x , But continual 
vigilance, ngorous method, what we 
call 'the eje of the master,” work 
wonders Cf Nos 9 and 17 

14 The eye that sees all things else, 
sees not itself 1732 Fuller, No 

4507 

15 The eye will have hts pari 1640 
Herbert Jac Prudentum 

16 The eyes have one language every- 
where Ibid 

17 The master's eye fats the horse 

l/pVTijCtU rl ftiXtara irror rtalm, O teu 

itrriTav lov — Anstotle, (Ecum , 

I VI 4 ] 2537 R \Vhitford, Werke Jot 
Housholders, sig F5, The eje of the 
maj’StCT[ maketh) a fatte horse 1552 
Latimer, Sermons, 395 (PS) 1579 
"Lyly, Euphues. 144 (Arber), That notable 
sajmg of the horse-keeper — nothing did 
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SO fatte the horse as the eye of the king 
1631 Brathwait, Whtmztes, 69 (1859), 
The pioverbe is. The masters eye 
feedes his horse 1709 O Dykes, 
Proverbs, 281 1869 Austen Leigh, 

Memoir of Jane Austen, 35, Two homely 
proverbs were held in higher estima- 
tion in my early days than they are 
now — ^‘The master's eje makes the 
horse fat," and Cf Nos 9 and 13 

18 To whirl the eyes too much shows 
a kite’s brain 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 

19 What the eye sees not, the heart 
rues not c 1477 Caxton, Jason, 83 
(E E T S ), Men saye communelv that 
ferrc ys from the eye is ferre from 
the herte 1546 Hej^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch vii 1592 Greene, m 
Works, XI 140 (Grosart), What the 
eie sees not ^ylomela neuer hurteth 
the heart c 1613 Rowlands, Patre 
of Spy^Knaues, 7 (Hunt Cl ), For what 
the eye nc’re sees, the heart ne're rues 
1653 R. Brome, City Wtt, III m 
1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt II ch 67 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 588, 
What the eye doesn't see, the heart 
doesn't gneve Cf Out of sight out of 
mind , and Seldom seen 

20 You may put tl tn the eye and see 
none the worse 1530 Palsgrave, 478, 
I mave put my wynnyng in myn eye 
1545 Ascham, Toxoph , 151 (Arber), 
So that shoter whiche putteth no 
difference, but shooteth in all lyke, m 
rough weather and fayre, shall alwayes 
put his wynninges in his eyes 1641 
Cowley, Guardian, 1 1 , What you get 
by him jou may e’en put i your eye, 
and ne'er see the worse for 't 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 

21 You should never touch your eye 
hut with your elbow, 1 e you should not 
touch jour eye at all 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum, Diseases of the eye 
are to be cured with the elbow, 1670 
Ray* 39 2732 Fuller, No 3529, 
Never rub jour eye but with your 
elbow 1804 Northall, Folk Phrases, 
21 (EDS), Rub jour sore eye with 
jour elbow, 1 e not at all 

See also Every eye. Four eyes, 
Mistress (3) , and Two eyes 
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Eyelet-holes. See quots. 1599 - 
Porter, Two Angry Women, in HazUtt, 
Old, Plays, vii. 381, ’Twill be a good 
while, ere you wish your skin full of 
eyelet-holes. 1678 : Ray, Z19, It will 
be long enough ere you wsh your skin 
full of holes. 1738 : S^vift, Polite Con- 
veys., Dial. I., You’ll be long enough 
before you TOsh your skin full of eyelet 
holes. 1855: Kingsley, West. Ho!, 
ch. iii., I expected to be full of eyelet 
holes ere I could close wth him. 


Eye-servant is never good for his 
master, The. 1659 ■ HoweU, 10. 

Eye-teeth, To have one’s. 1730 : 
Morier, in Atterbury, Misc. Works, v. 
147 ( 0 .), There is no dealing with him 
without having one’s eye teeth. 1778 : 
T. Cogan, John Bundle, Junior, h. 148, 
My ladies have all their eye teeth about 
them, as the saying is. 1870 : Emerson, 
Works, ii. 7 (Bohn) ( 0 .), Progress that 
is made by a boy “ when he cuts his 
eye-teeth.” 
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Face I A face of brass 1578 
Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, 
Pt II HI 1 , Well, I \vyll set a face 
of brasse on it 1647 m Somers 
Tracts, v 490 (1811), Had he not had 
more brass in his face than m his 
kitchen 1718 m Roxb Ballads, 

viu 633 (B S ), Then, with a face of 
brass, he ask’d poor Betty more 

2 Face to face the truth comes out 

1732 Fuller, No 1485 1852 Fitz- 

Gerald, PoIoMiiis, 59 (1903), Face to 
face truth comes out apace 

3 I think hts face ts made of a fiddle, 
every one that looks on him loves him 
1678 Ray, 243 1762 Smollett, Sir 
L Greaves, ch vui , We may see your 
honour’s face is made of a fid,dle , every 
one that looks on you, loves you 1816 
Scott, Old Mortality, ch xxxvu , How 
could I help it> His face was made of 
a fiddle, as they say, for a’ body that 
looked on him hked him 

4 The face is tndex of the heart 
1586 L Evans, Withals Diet Revtsed, 
sig L7, Your face doth testifie what you 
be inwardly c 1615 Times Whistle, 
23 (EETS), That olde saying is 
vntnie, " the face Is index of the 
heart ” 1645 Ho\vell, Letters, bk 1 
§ m No XV , The face is oftentimes 
a true mdex of the heart 1713 
Ward, Hist Grand Rebellion i 8, For 
in the face judiaous eyes may find 
The symptoms of a good or evil mmd 
1864 Mrs H Wood, Treilyn Hold, 
ch 1 . You have not to learn that the 
face IS the outward index of the mind 
withm 

Face with a card of ten See Outface 

Facts are stubborn things 1749 
Smollett, Gif Bias, bk x ch 1 1925 

E Lyttelton, Memories and Hopes, 228, 
These are facts , and after all, facts are 
stubborn things 

Fail at a pmch. See Pinch. 

Fails, He who nerer, will never grow 


nch 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch XU [cited " as the proverb 
is'T 

Fain as a fowl See Fowl 

Faint at the smell of a wall-flower, 
He will 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 
s v “ London " 

Faint heart never won fair lady 
[c 1390 Gower, Conf Amantis, bk v 
1 6573, Bot as men sem, wher herte 
IS failed, Ther schal no castell ben 
assailed ] c 1570 m Black Letter 
Ballads, etc , 16 (Lilly, 1867), Faint 
harts faire ladies neuer win 1580 
Lyly, Euphttes, 364 (Arber), Famt 
heart neither winneth castell nor 
lady 1664 Cotton, bk 1, 

Faint heart, you know, ne'er wins fair 
lady 1702 Vanbrugh, False Friend, 
III c 1750 Foote, Knights, II 
1846 Planchi, Exiravag , m 130 
(1879), And famt heart ne'er fair lady 
wins, ru venture — come what may! 

Famt praise is disparagement 1813 
Ray, 106 

Fair, adj X A fair booty makes 
many a thief 1732 Fuller, No 86 

2 A fair day in winter is the mother 
of a storm 1639 Clarke, 171, A faire 
day IS mother of a storme 1651 
Herbert, Jac Prudenluni, 2nd ed 

3 A fair face cannot have a crabbed 
heart 1593 Passionate Morrtce, 92 
(N Sh S ), Building vpon the prouerbe, 
A faire face, etc 

4 A fair face 15 half a portion 1633 

Draxe, 15, Shee that is faire hath halfe 
her portion 1732 Fuller, No 89 

5 A fair face may be a foul bargain 
1590 Greene, m Works, vm 36 (Gro- 
sart). Such as mane but to a faire 
face, tie themselues oft to a foule 
bargam 1732 Fuller. No 87, A fair 
face and a foul bargam 1875 A B 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 35 [as in 
X732] See also Good face 

6 A fair field and no favour 1883 
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E. Pennell-Elmhirst, Cream Leics., 202 I 
(0.), He . . . asked only for a fair field I 
and a dear course. 1927 : Sphere, j 
27 March, p. 492, col. 3, ^^^at our small ] 
body of genuine talent needs is a fair ; 
field and no favour. j 

7. A fair pawn never shamed his j 

master. 1639; Clarke, 109. 1670: ' 
Ray, i30._ ! 

8. A fair shop and little gain. 1629 : 1 

Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 69. I 

9 A fair wife, a wide house, and a 1 
back-door. Will quickly make a rich man J 
poor. c. 1460 : Prov. of Good Counsel, i 
in E.E.T.S., Ext. Ser., No. 8, p. 69, j 
A nyse wyfe, and a backe dore, Makj'th 
oftjm tymes a ryche man pore. 1647 : , 
Conntrym. New Commonwealth, 43. ! 

10. A fair wife and a frontier castle ' 
breed quarrels. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 1 
Prudenium. 

11. A fair wife. See Horse (34). 

12. A fair woman and a slasht gown 
find always some nail in the way. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs : Ilal.-Eng., 10. 1670 : 
Ray, 9. 

13. A fair woman with fotd conditions 

is like a sumptuous sepulchre full of 
rotten bones. 1647 : Conntrym. New 
Commonwealth, ii [vith *' painted ” 
for “ sumptuous "j. 1669 : Politeu- 

phuia, 31. 

14. A fair woman without virtue is 
like palled wine. 1855 ; Bohn, 285. 

15. As fair as Lady Done. Cheshire. 
1670: Ray, 20S. 1790: Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Cheshire,” 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 12, As fair as Lad}- 
Done, or. There’s Lady Done for you. 
The wife of Sir John Done (d. 1629) 
of Utkinton. 

16. Expect not fair weather in winter 
on one night’s ice. 1670: Ray, 28. 

17. Fair and far off. Wide of the j 
mark. 1690 : New Diet. Canting Crew, 
sig. E3. 

18. Fair and foolish. See quots. 
1600: W. Vaughan, Directions for \ 
Health. Fairc and foolish, little and ' 
loud, Long and lazie, blacke and proud ; ^ 
Fat and merry, leane and sad, Pale , 
and peevish, red and bad. 1615 : ; 
R. Toftc, Blazon of Icaloune. 34. [‘'’7^ 1 
in iGoo but with *' lusty ” for " lazie ’ 


and " pettish ” for " peevish ”]. Before 
1658 : Cleveland, Works, 268 (1742), 
Foolish (the proverb says) if fair. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6409: Fair and foolish, 
black and proud ; Long and lazy ; httle 
and loud. Cf. Long and lazy. 

19. Fair exchange is no robbeiy. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv., 
Chaunge be no robbry. 162S : J. ClaveU, 
Recantation, 13, Then chop your horses 
most familiarly. Exchange 5mu tell 
them is no roberie. 1771 : Smollett, 
Clinker, in Worlts, vi. 339 (1817), “ No 
mistake at all,” cried the baronet ; " a 
fair exchange is no robbery.” 1852 : 
Planche, Extravag., iv. 253 (1879), The 
proverb of “ E.xchange no robbery 1 ” 
1922 : Weyman, Ovingion’s Bank, ch. 
xvii.. Exchange is no robberj' and I 
ain’t afeard. 

20. Fair feathers. Sec Fine (12). 

21. Fair gainings make fair spendings. 
1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 99. 

22. Fair in the cradle and foul in 

the saddle. 1639 : Clarke, 83. 1670 : 

Ra}% 87. 1709 : R. Kingston, Apoph. 
Curiosa, 50, The proverb says. Fair, 
etc. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6119. Cf. 
Foul in the cradle. 

23. Faire is the weather where cup 
and cover doe hold together, i.e. where 
husband and vdfe agree. Glos. 1639 : 
Berkeley MSS., iii. 32 (1885). 

24. Fair pair of heels. Sec Show. 

25. Fair play is a jewel. 1824 : Scott, 

Redgauntlct, ch. .xxi.. No, no, friend 
— fair pla3’’s a jewel — time about, if 
jmu please. 1832 : Planche, Extravag., 
i. 104 (1S79), Fair play's a jewel, then 
— ^let go m}' hair. 18*65 • ^ Q-> 

3rd ser., viii. 317, This sajang is or was 
to be found in Kent, as part of a longer 
formula — Fair plaj' is a jewel 1 Lucy, 
let go mj’ hair.” 1S9S ; V’ev'man, 
Shrewsbury, ch. xx.. But fair-play is a 
jewel, my lord. ... If 5'ou would see 
ni\' face, show me j'ours ! 

26. Fair play is good play. 1S27 : 
Hone, Ev. Day Book, ii. lOoS, A 
wooden ball . . . covered with a plate 
of silver, which . . . has commonly a 
motto — "Fair plaj' is good play.” 
1S64 : ” Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., vi. 495. 
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27 Fair water wakes all clean 1639 
Clarke. 66 

28 Fair without but foul wtiktn 
1633 Draxe.io 1732 Fuller. No 88, 
A lair face and a foul heart 

29 Fair words and foul deeds cheat 
wise wen as well as fools 1578 
Flono First Fnntes, fo 25. Fayre 
words and yl deedes deceive both wise 
and fooles 1633 Draxe, 46, Faire 
words and foul deedes deceive many 
1710 S Palmer, il/oraZ Fssflys on Pro- 
v«f6s, 154 

30 Fair words and foul play cheat 
both young and old 1855 Bohn, 353 

31 Fair words break no bones 
c 1460 How the Goode Wyfe 1 43, 
Ne fajTc wordis brake neuer bone 
1611 Davies (of Hereford). Sc of 
Folly, 42 m H'orAs, 11 (Grosart), 
Faire wordes breake no bones 1670 
Ray^ 1581 Soft words break no bones 
1732 Fuller, No 6183, Fair words 
never break a bone, Foul words have 
broke many a one 

32 Fair words (or Fine words) 
butter no parsnips (axx' 

n iyofli) 5<(r4< — Herodas, vii 49] 
1639 Clarke, 12 1680 L'Estrange, 

Select Coll of Erasmus, 131, Co Your 
chanty upon earth will be rewarded 
m heaven Pan Those words butter 
no parsnips 1714 Ozell, Mohire, iv 
222, Meer praise butters no turnips 
1763 Murphy, I II , Fme words 

butter no parsrups i8z6 Scott, 
Journal, 15 April 1843 Planchi, 
Extravag , 11 205 (1879), Fme words, 
I grant But sure, the proverb 
sa>s, ' No parsnips butter " 

33 Fair uords cost nothing 1712 
Gay, Mohocks, sc u , Mr Constable is 

a great man, neighbour, and fair 
words cost nothing 

34 Fair words fill not the belly 1580 
Lyly, Euphues, 476 (Arber), Fayre 
words fatte few 1732 Fuller, No 
1491 

35 Fair words foul deeds 1581 T 
Howell. Devises, 16 (1906) 

36 Fair words hurt not the tongue 
1546 Heywood, PmcfJs, Pt I ch ix. 
It hurteth not the tounge to geue fayre 
wurdis 1603 Chapman, etc , Eastw 


Hoe, IV 1,0, madam, " Faire words 
never hurt the tongue " 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Prudentum, Fair language 
grates not the tongue 1670 Ray, 158, 
Soft words hurt not the mouth 1732 
Fuller, No 4205 [as in 1670] 

37 Fair words wake fools fain 
c 1480 Early Mtscell , 25 (Warton Cl , 
1855), Fayre promese ofte makyth 
fooUis fayne c 1530 Everyman, in 
Hazhtt Old Plays, 1 117 Lo, fair words 
maketh fools fam c 1600 Delonej, 
Thos of Reading, ch 14, Hold thy peace, 
faire words make fooles fame 1732 
Fuller, No 1492. Fair words please 
fools 1820 Scott, Abbot, ch xxx, 
I have on my side put him off with 
fair words, which make fools fam 

38 Fair words make me look to my 
purse 1640 Herbert, /<ic Prudenlim 

39 Fair words slake wrath 1421 
m Tweniy-six Poems, 83 (E E T S , 
No 124), For fayre speche doth 
wraththe breke c 1460 How the 
Goode Wyfe, 1 30, Fay re v ordes wratthe 
slakithc 1597 North Mothers Bless- 
tng, m Plasidas, 164 (Roxb Cl ), Faire 
words slakcn yre 1630 Brathwait, 
Eng Cent, 236 (1641), As soft words 
pacific wrath 

40 r air words will not make the pot 
boil 1736 Bailey, Did , s v *' Fair " 

41 He has a fair forehead to graft on 

An allusion no doubt to cuckolding 
1678 Ray, 245 1732 Fuller, No 

1855 

42 He who gives fair words feeds you 

with an empty spoon 1855 Bohn, 399 

43 weather prepare for foul 
1732 Fuller, No 2818 

44 It's a pity fair weather should do 

any harm 1633 Draxe. 45 1665 

R Howard, Committee, I , Tis a thou- 
sand pities that fair weather should do 
any hurt 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , 
Dial II , 'Tis a pity that fair weather 
should ever do any harm 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S ) 1872 

J Clyde, jr , Norfolk Garland, 151 [with 

* fine ' for ' fair ' ] 

45 Neay, faire words in flighting 
1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 

(1697) 

46 Some to hide faire faults can make 
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faire weather. i6ii : Davies (of Here- 
ford), Sc. of Folly, 44, in Works, ii. 
(Grosart). 

47. To a fair day ofen the window, 
but make you ready as to a foul. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1669 : New 
Help to Discourse, 310, To a fair day 
open your -window. 

48. There was never fair prison nor 
love with foul face. 1611 ; Da-vies (of 
Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 46, in Works, 
ii. (Grosart). 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Prison ” [omitting ” love ^vith ”]. 

49. Who hath a fair wife needs more 
than two eyes. 1670 : Ray, 9. 

Fair, adv. i. Fair and softly. See 
La-svyer (4) ; and Soft and fair. 

2. Fair chieve all where love trucks. 
1670 ; Ray, 47. 

3. Fair chieve good ale, it makes many 

folks speak as they think. 167S : Ray, 
93. 1886 : Bickerdyke, Curios, of Ale 

and Beer, 404, The old proverb, " Fair 
chieve good ale, it makes folk speak 
what they think.” 

4. Fair fall nothing once a year. 
Glos. 1639 : in Berkeley MSS., iii. 30 
(1885). 1678 : Ray, 182. Cf. Well (9). 

Fair, subs. i. Fair is fair, work or 
play. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 31. 1926 : Humorist, 20 
Nov., p. 409, Fair is fair, when all is 
said. 

2. Fair is not fair, but that which 
pleaseth. 1640 : Herbert, fac. Pru- 
dentum. 1670 : Ray, 9. 

3. Men speak of the fair as things 
went with them there. 1631 : JIabbe, 
Celcstina, 84 (T.T.), And as you find 
5'our penniworths, so you speake of the 
faire. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 
1759 : Sterne, Trist. Shandy, bk. i. 
ch. V., For every man will speak of tlic 
fair as his o-^ra market has gone in it. 

4. The fair is done. c. 1380 : Gamelyn, 
I. 270, in Skeat’s Chaucer, iv. 652. For 
sotlie at this tyme this feire is y-doon. 

5. The fair lasts all the year. 1541 : 
Sell. House of Women, 1 . 348/ in Hazlitt, 
Earlv Pop. Poetry, iv. liS, He need go 
no farUicr, the fair is hecr; B3'e when 
ye list, it lasteth ouer yeer. 1546: 
Hc}'\vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ii. 
161S : Harington, Epigrams, bk. i. 


No. 72, Her fayre lasts all the yeare. 
1633 : Draxe, 120, 

Fairer the hostess, the fouler the 
reckoning, The. Before 1635 ^ Corbet, 
Poems, in Chalmers, v. 579, A handsome 
hostesse makes the reckoning deare. 
1696 : D’Urfey, Quixote, Ft. III. Act IV. 
sc. i. 1754 • Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. " Hostess." 

Fairer the paper the fouler the blot. 
The. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4513. 

Fairest looking shoe may pinch the 
foot. The. Ibid., No. 4514. Cf. Finest 
shoe. 

Fairest rose at last is -withered. The. 
1591 ; Florio, Second Frutes, 105, The 
fairest and the sweetest rose In time 
must fade and beauty lose. 1605 ; 
Camden, Remains, 333 (1870) [with " in 
the end” for “at last”], c, 1630; 
Roxb. Ballads, i. 296 (B.S.), The fairest 
flower \vill Nvither. 1670 ; Ray, 138. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4515. Cf. Finest 
flower. 

Fairest silk is soonest stained, The. 
1633 : Draxe, 63, The fairest silke vail 
soonest be soiled. 1670 : Ray, 88. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4516. Cf. Finest lawn. 

Fairlight Down. See quot. 1884 : 
“ Sussex Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 6th 
ser., ix. 403, \Wien Fairlie Down puts 
on his cap, Romney Marsh -will have 
its sap. 

Faith sees by the ears. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 1493. 

Fall, verb. i. Fall back fall edge— 
WTiatever may happen. In many Eng- 
lish dialects "back and edge" = 
thoroughly, entirely — see Wright, Eng. 
Dial. Diet., s.v. “ Back.” 1553 : Rcs- 
publica, V. V., Fall backe, fdl edge, I 
am ons at a poincte . . . taduenture 
a joyncte. 1618; MinshuU, Essayes, 
etc., 68 (1S21), Yet fall back, fall edge, 
thus trauerse wee our ground, c. 16S0 : 
L’Estrange,ScMcca'sil/orrt/s;'‘Bcnefits,” 
ch. xvu.. And, fall back, fall edge, 
must be grateful still. 1712 ; Motteu.x, 
Quixote, Pt. II. ch. 29, But for all that, 
fall back fall edge, I must and will dis- 
! charge my conscience. 1S25 : Scott. 

1 Journal, iS Dec., I will yield to no 
I delusive hopes, and fall back fall edge, 

; my resolutions hold. 1S2S; Carr, 



Falling 2 

Craven Dialect, i 140, ” Fall back,” 
“ fall edge,” at all adventures, let «hat 
vvill happen 

2 Fall not out with a friend for a 
trifle 1639 Clarke, 25 1670 Ray, 9 

3 Fall than rise See Easier 

4 He falls low that cannot rise again 
1685 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 72 

5 He that falls into the dirt, the longer 
he lies the dirtier he is 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1732 Fuller. No 
2096 

6 He that falls to-da\ may be up again 
to-morrow 1620 Shelton Quixote, 
Ft II ch lx\ 1732 Fuller, No 2097 

7 He that is fallen cannot kelp him 
that IS doun 1640 Herbert. Jac 
Prudentum 

8 It falls not under one's cap 1740 
North. Lives of Norths, 1 62 (Bohn), It 
fell not under every one's cap to give 
so good advice 

Falling out of friends is the renewal 
of Jove, The [Amantium ir$ amons 
mtegratio est —Terence Andr, 111 lu 
*3 1 1576 Parad of Dainty Devices. 
No 42 The fallyng out of faithfull 
frends is the renuyng of loue c 1610 
in Roxb Ballads, 1 21 (B S ), Though 
falling out of faithfull fnends renewing 
be of loue 1748 Richardson, C/amsa, 
IV 48 (1785), Old Terence has taken 
notice of that and observes upon it. 
That lovers falhng-out occasions lovers 
falhng-in 1847 Tennyson, Princess, 

1 251, Blessings on the falhng out That 
all the more endears 
Falmouth See quot 1891 Q -Couch, 
Noughts and Crosses, 185, The Mayor of 
Falmouth, who thanked God when the 
town gaol v\ as enlarged 
False, ad] i A false abstract corres 
from a false concrete Before 1529 
Skelton, Bowge of Courts, 1 439 

2 A false knave See Crafty 

3 A false report rides post 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit -Erg , 14 

4 A false tongue uill hardly speak 
truth 1633 Draxe, il 

5 As false as a fox 1886 R 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss, 445 (EDS) 
As fausc as a fox 

6 false as a Scot 1670 Ray, 

204 1825 Scott, Talisman, ch xv , 


2 Fame 

It IS enough of folly to have in- 
trusted your banner to a Scot — said 
I not they were ever fair and false? 

7 As false as fair 1546 Heyvvood, 
Proverbs, Ft II ch ix 1825 Scott 
[as under No 6] 

8 As false as God is true 1546 
Heyvvood, Proverbs Ft II ch vii , She 
is. of trouth, as fals as God is trew 
1633 Draxe, 61 

9 As false as hell 1680 D'Urfey, 
Virtuous Wife, IV 111 , Ye are false 
as bell 1720 Gay, Poems, 11 280 
(Underhill), But false as hell, she, 
like the wind. Changed 1872 Trol 
lope. Golden Lion, ch xi , Hvs passion 
told him every hour that she was 
as false as hell 

10 As false as the devil 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Ft II ch v , The 
deuitl IS no falser then is hee 1639 
Clarke 139 

11 In a false quarrel there is no true 
valour 1855 Bohn, 423 

Falsehood m fellowship, There is 
c 1470 G Ashby, Poems, 26 (E E T S }, 
Be wele ware of falsehode in felawship 
Before 1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 
1 723. Falshode m felowshyp is my 
swome brother 1599 Porter, Tito 
Angry Women, in Hazhtt. Old Plays, 
VII 356. 1 see all is not gold that 
ghtters, there’s falsehood in fellowship 
1653 Naunton. Prag Regalia, 204 
(1694), That there might be (as the 
adage hath it) falsity in friendship 
1732 Fuller, No 4894 

Falsehood m packing, There is 1574 
R Scot, Hoppe Garden, 49 There is, 
accordmg to the prouerbe, much fals- 
hoode m packing 

Fame is a magnifying glass 1732 
Fuller No 1495 

Fame is but the breath of the people 
1611 in Coryat, Crudilies, 1 60 (1905), 
Fame is but vvinde 1732 Fuller, No 
1497. Fame IS but the breath of the 
people, and that often unwholesome 

Fame is dangerous, All good, brmgeth 
envy, bad, shame 1732 Fuller, No 
513 

Fame, like a nver, is narrowed at its 
source and broadest alar off 18*;^ 
Bohn, 353 
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Fame to infamy is a beaten road, 
From. 1732: Fuller, No. 1628. 

Fame (River). See Yoke. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, [Assi- 
duus in oculis hominum, quae res 
minus verendos magnos homines ipsa 
satietafe facit. — Livy, xxxv. 10. Parit 
enim conversatio contemptum, raritas 
conciliat ipsis rebus admirationem. — 
Apuleius, De Deo Socraiis.] 12th cent. : 
Alanus de Insulis, in Wright, Minor 
Anglo-Laiin Satirists, Record Ser., 
ii. 454. c. 1386 ; Chaucer, Melibens, 

§ 55, For right as men seyn, that 
“over-greet homlinesse cngendreth dis- 
preysinge,” so fareth it by to greet 
hum5'litee or mekenesse. 1593 : G. 
Harvey, in Works, i 293 (Grosart), 
Truth begetteth hatred; Vertue Enuy, 
Familiaritie cotempt. 1600 ; Shake- 
speare, Merry Wives, I. i., I hope upon 
familiarity vill grow more contempt. 
1689 : Shadwell, Bury Fair, II. i. 1769 : 
Smollett, Adv. of Atom, 148 (Cooke, 
1795), Greater familiarity on his side 
might have bred contempt. 1852 ; 
M. A Keltic, Reminisc. of Thought, 
etc., 67, The familiarity which reigns 
there, and which, according to the old 
proverb, engenders contempt. 

Famine in England, Sec England (i). 

Famine in the stall [bad hay crop]. 
After a, comes a famine in the hall , 


1546 ; He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., 
Dere bought and far fet Are deinties 
for ladies. 15S3 : Stubbes, Anat. of 
Abuses, 33 (N. Sh. S.), But " farre 
fetched and deare boughte ’’ is good 
for ladyes, they say. 1608 ; Day, Lnu) 
Trickes, IV. i.. Fare fech’d and deere 
bought, is good for you know who. 
1696: Vanbrugh, Relapse, IV. 1738: 
Srwft, Polite Convers., Dial. I. 1886 : 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 799 
(E.D.S.), The very common alliterative 
provert^far-fetched, dearly bought. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 56. 

Far folks fare well. 1633 : Draxe, 
45, Farre folks fare best. 1678 : Ray, 
136, Far folks fare well, and fair 
children die. 

Far from Court far from care. 1639 : 

I Clarke, 205. 1670 ; Ray, 73. 1732 : 

! Fuller, No. 1503. 

Far from eye. See Eye (19) ; Out of 
sight; and Seldom seen. 

Far from his good is nigh his harm, 
A man. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. ix. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 

" Plat,” We say (more generally) a 
man thats far from his good is necre 
his harme. 1670 ; Ray, 89. 

Far from Jupiter, far from thunder. 
1692 : L’Estrange, /Esop, ii (3rd ed.). 

Far from thy kin. Sec quot. 1417 ; 
in Reliq. Ajitiquee, i. 233 (1841), Far 


[bad com crop]. 1678 : Raj’-, 353. from thy kjm cast the, Wreth not th}'' 
1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 1669. \ neighbor ne.xt the. In a good come 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 7. i contrey rest the. And sit downe, Robyn, 

Fan, verb. He fans with a feather. ■' and rest the. 

1813 : Ray, 75. [ Far goeth the pilgrim as the post. As. 

Fancy is a fool. 1633 ; Draxe, 6. | c. 1594 : Bacon, Promns, No. 50S. 

1639 : Clarke, 28. j Far shooting never lulled bird. 1640 : 

Fancy may bolt bran and think it Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 
flour. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. { Fare, verb. i. Belter fare hard with 
ch. iv., Fancj' may boult bran and ' good men, than feast if with bad. 1732 : 
make ye take it floure. 1670 : Ray, 88. 1 Fuller, No. 893. 

■ 1732 : Fuller, No. 1499. 2. Sec quot. c. 1645 : MS. Proverbs, 

Fancy may kill or cure. 1732 1 j in N. & Q., vol. 154, p. 27, He feares 
Fuller, No. 1500. ' [fares] like a commissioner for fish and 

Fancy surpasses beauty. 167S : Rav, ; flesh. 

136, Fanev passes bcautv. 1732 : 1 3 ^ ■' 

Fuller, No. '1501. ' wished for my supper. 1639 : Clarke, 

Far-fetched and dear bought is good ' I14. 1670: Kay, 157. 1732: Fuller, 

for ladies. Before 1500: in Hill, • No. 2622. 

Commonplace-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.). A ' Farewell and be hanged. ^75- C. 
thynge ferre fett is good for Jad\'es. Harvey, Letter-Book, 95 (Carncicn b], 
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Farew ell and be hanged, goodman cowe j 
1634 S Rowley, Noble Soldier, IV 11 , j 
Fa? why, farewell and be bang'd 1668 I 
Davenant, Rttals, III 1707 Dunton, I 
Aiken Sport, 108, To sa>, Farewell, be 
bang'd, that's twee goodbwy 1732 ' 

Fuller, No 1504, Farewel and be 1 
bang’d , friends must part ' 

Farewell fieldfare 1 This and the 
three folIo^vu]g sayings all seem to have 1 
much the s>ame half-contemptuous im- ' 
port as Farewell and be hanged ’ 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troyltis, bk ui 1 86i, ^ 
The harm is doon, and fare-wel felde- 
fare* c 1400 Rom Rose 1 5510, Go. 
farewel feldefare ! 1825 Jennings 

Somersetsh Words, yj, This ex- 
pression u> occasionally heard It 
means, I apprehend, that as fieldfares 
disappear at a particular season, the 
season *s oier, ike bird ts flown 
Farewell forty pence 1 1583 Mel- 

bancke PhloUnus, sig T4, Farewell 
fortio pence, too deare of [*=by] three 
shilling 1599 Sir Clyomon, etc , sig 
F2 Nay varewell sorty pence, ye are a 
knaue 1600 Hzy. Blind Beggar, V , 
^\’hy, farewell forty pence ! I ha fight 
fair and caught a frog 1639 Clarke, 
68, Farewell fortie pence. Jack Noble 
is dead 

Farewell frosti 1564 BuUem Dia- 
logue, 72 (EETS), Farewell Frosti 
[said here sardonically] 1592 Lvly, 
Mother Bombie, 11 ui , And so fare^rell 
frost, mj fortune naught me cost 
1631 Faire Em, III 1637, T Hey- 
wood. Royal King, III 1^0 Ray, 
174. Farewel frost nothing got nor 
nothing lost 1732 Fuller, No 6156 
[as in 1670] 

Farewell, gentle Geoffrey I 1546 
Hejnsood Proierbs. Pt I ch xi 
Farewell my good days! they will be 
soon gone Ibid , Pt II ch u 
Farmer's care that makes the field 
bear, ’Tis the 1732 Fuller, No 6350 
Farther from stone See quot iw5 
W \\’hite, Eastern England, 1 4 We 
. find the old proverb realized, 
“ The farther from stone, the better 
the church ’ 

Farther See also Further 
Farthest way See Longest way 


Farthing good silver, To think one’s 
1546 He5W00d, Proverbs, Pt I ch x , 
She thmkth her farthyng good syluer 
c 1594 Bacon. Promus, No 636 1659 
Howell, 4. She thinks her farthing as 
good silv er as anothers Cf Halfpenny , 
and Penny (26) 

Farthing is good that makes the penny 
bud, The 1623 Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 477 

Fashion’s sake See Dog {42) 

Fast and loose ts no possession 1639 
Clarke, 159 

Fast and loose See also Play 
Fast [asleep] as a church 1708 tr 
Aleman's Guzman, i 284, I went 
to see if he slept still, and found both 
him and my mistress as fast as a church 
1788 Colman, jr . Ways and Means. 
Ill ill , All s snug The baronet's as 
fast as a church 1845 Jerrold, Mrs 
Caudle, xxvii , No sooner m bed than 
you’re fast as a cliurch 1883 Bunie, 
Shropsh Folk-Lore, 594 Cf Sleep, 
verb (6) 

Fa^ as a thief See Sale as a tiuef 
Fast as hops See Thick as hops 
Fast bind fast find Z484 C^ton, 
/Esope, V jv (Jacots) For who 
that wel byndeth well can he 
vnb>'nd c 1540 Bale, Kynge Johan, 
in Klanly, Spec of Pre-Shakesp Drama, 
I 592, As the saynge is, he fyndeth that 
surely bynde 1622 B &. F , Span 
Curate, JI 11 1768 Bickerstaffe Pad- 

lock. I 111 , " Fast bind, safe find,” is 
an excellent proverb I'll e'en lock 
her up with the rest 1824 Scott, 
Redgauntlei, ch xiii 
Fast, verb i He fasts enough that 
has a had meal 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
“ Assez,” He that feeds barely fasts 
suffiaently 1732 Fuller, No 1844 

2 He fasts enough whose wife scolds 
all dtnner-lttne Ibid , No 1845 

3 If J were to fast for my life, I would 
eat a good breakfast in the tnonuns 
1678 I^y, 67 

4 Is there no mean but fast or feast? 
1732 Fuller, No 3113 

/ Fasting belly may never be merry, A 
Before 1500 m HiU, Commonblace- 
BooA, 131 (E E T S ) 

Fat as a fool 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 
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118 (Arber), That feedeth a louer as Fuller, No. 1505 [as in 1670] 1736 : 

fat as a foole. 1630 : Tinker of Turvey, Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 

59 (Halliwell), To feed him with her 446 (Bigelow)', A fat kitchin makes a 

faire speeches, till she made him as fat lean -will. ’ 1880 : Spurgeon, Plough- 
as a foole. 1678 : Ra}', 283. ma}i’s Pictures, ii [as in 1736]. 

Fat as a hen in the forehead. 1611 : Fat is in the fire, The. c. 1374 • 

Cotgrave, s.v. " Pie,” Maigre comme Chaucer, Troylus, bk. iii. st. 95, Or 

vne pie. We say (to the same purpose) caste al the grewel in the fire. 1559 : 
as fat as a henne’s on the forehead. Becon, in Prayers, etc., •I'j'] (P.S.), Or 
c. 1618 ; B. & F., Bonduca, I. ii.. As else your cake is dough, and all j'our 

fat as hens i’ th’ foreheads. 1670 : fat lie in the fire. 1603 : Dekker, in 

Ray, 204. 1738 : S\vift, Polite Convers., TForAs, i. 174 (Grosart), Then must he 

Dial. III., Fat ! ay, fat as a hen in the trudge to get gossips, such as shee will 

forehead. appoint, or else aU the fatte is in the 

Fat as a hog (or pig, or bacon-pig), fire. 1633 : Jonson, Love's Welcome. 
1485 : Malory, Morte d' Arthur, bk. vii. 1740 ; North, Examen, 506, They might 

ch. i.. He shall be as fatte ... as fall in wth the King . . . and then alt 

a porke hog. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. the fat was in the fire. 1898 ; H. James, 

” Cochon," Gras comme vn cochon, in Letters, i. 287 (1920), It is this mom- 
(Wee say the same) as fat as a pigge. ing precisely that one feels the fat at 
1653 : Walton, Angler, Pt. I. ch. x., last fairly in the fire. 1910 : Shaw, 

He ^viil grow not only to be very large. Misalliance, 15 (1914), I said I was 

but as fat as a hog. 1767 ; Garrick, in sure I knew nothing about such things, 

Garrick Corresp., i. 252 (1831), I am and hadn’t we better change the sub- 

gro%vn as fat as a hog. 1846 : Denham, ject. Then the fat was in the fire. 

Proverbs, 60 (Percy S.), Fat as a bacon- I can tell you. 

pig at Martlemas. Fat man knoweth not what the lean 

Fat as a porpoise. 1738 ; Swift, thinketh, The. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Polite Convers., Dial. II., I shall grow Prudentum. 

as fat as a porpoise. 1S72 ; Hardy, Fat (or Fattest) land (or soil). See 
Greenwood Tree, Pt. I. ch. vii.. There’s Best (16). 

your brother Bob — as fat as a porpoise. Fat paunches make lean pates. 1586 ; 

Fat as Big Ben. 1S62 : Dialect of B. Young, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., 

Leeds, 247, “ As fat as Big Ben,” is yet fo. 190, The prouerbe is as true as 

a household phrase. A former bellman common. That a fat bellie doth not 

in great repute upon account of his engender a subtill witte. 1593 : Shake- 

huge proportions. speare, L. L. L., I. i.. Fat paunches 

Fat as butter. 1678 : Ray, 283. 1720 : have lean pates. 16S1 : W. Robertson, 

Gay, Poems, ii. 278 (Underhill), My Phrascol. Gcncralis, 587. 1732 ; Fuller, 

cheeks as fat as butter grown. No. 1506. 

Fat commodity hath no fellow, A. Fat soil. Sec Worse for the rider. 

1659 : Howell, 3. Fat sorrow is better than lean sorrow. 

Fat drops fall from fat flesh. 1678 ; 167S : Ray, 137. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1507. 

Ray, 137. i Fat sow. Scs Sow (2), (10), and (14). 

Fat, fair, and forty. 1795 : O’Keeffe, j Fat with the lean, To take the. 1850 : 

Irish 'Minnie, II. iii., Fat, fair, and forty j Dickens, Copperficld, ch. li., A man must 
were all tlie toast of the young men. I take the fat ^ritii the lean ; that's what 
Fat housekeeper (or kitchen) makes I he must make up his mind to, in this 
lean executors (or will), A. i6ri; j life. 

Cotgrave, s.v. “ Testament,” A fat i Fate leads the willing but drives the 

kitchin a leanc will. Ibid., s.v. ” Cui- ; stubborn. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 150S. 

sine,” Great house-keepers leave poor j Father and Fathers, i. Father Derby. 
e.xecutors. 1O70 : Ray. 9, A fat house- | See Derby’s bands, 
keeper makes lean executors. 1732 ; I 2. He whose father ts judge goes saje 
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to hts trial 1620 Shelton, Quixcde, j 
Pt II ch xbii , For according to the 1 
proverb, " He that hath the judge to , 
his father, etc,” and I am governor, ; 
which IS more than judge 1712 ' 
Motteu’f. Quixote, Pt II ch xlui 1732 
Fuller, No 2400 \ 

3 Hts father mil never be dead while \ 
he IS alive 1672 Walter, Param . 50 ' 

4 OitrfalhersithQv.efewondroustnse, 

Did irash their throats before tketr eyes ' 
1613 Wither, Abuses Stript, etc ,b\ u 
Sat I Prethee let me intreat thee now 
to dnnke Before thou wash Our fathers 
that were wise. Were wont to say ‘twas 
wholesome for the eyes 1670 Ray, 
212 1732 Fuller No 6423 

5 The father to the bough, the son to 
the plough See 173O quot 1576 
Lambarde, Perawft of Kent 497(1826) 
1659 W Cole, in tiarl Miscell , iv 
306 (1745). And therefore it is the 

I saying in Kent, The father, etc 1730 
Dict,%\ Gavel-kind,” 
In Gavel'kmd, tho’ the father be 
hang’d, the son shall mhcnt, for their 
custom IS, the Father to the bough, the 
son to the plough 1790 Grose, Frov 
Gloss , s V ” Kent ” 

6 Thou art thy faller’s own son 
3672 Walker, Param , 30 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 587 

Fault and Faults i A fault is sooner 
found than mended c 1580 Fulwell, 
Ars Adidandt.sig H4 

2 A fault once denied (or excusei) 
IS twice committed c 1590 G Har- 
vey, Marginalia 100 (1913) [with 
"excused'] 1669 PoUteuphma, litG 
[“ excused 1732 Fuller, No 93 
[“denied"] 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 165 [as m 1732] 

3 Fault confessed See Confessmg 

4 Faults are thick where love is thin 
1659 Howell, Protcrhs Brit -Eng, 2 
1670 Raj, 16, \Miere love fails, we 
espy all faults 1732 Fuller, No 
5^6, ^^*here there is no love, all are 
faults 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch X 

5 Faults that are rich are fair 1855 
Bohn, 354 

6 He hath but one fault — he is naught 
1546 Hej-wood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 


1560 T Wilson, 153 , ^ 
Such a man hath no fault but one, and 
if that were amended, all were well 
what IS that? (quoth an other) In 
good faith he is naught 1633 Draxe, 
43 [with “ Starke ” before “ naught "] 
1732 Fuller, No 6054, Your main 
fault IS you arc good for nothing 
7 The first faults are theirs that 
commit them, the second theirs that 
permit them 1732 Fuller, No 4528 
Faulty stands on his guard, The 
I 1578 Flono, First Frutles, fo 28, \Vho 
[ IS faultie IS suspected 1640 Herbert, 

' Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 9 
' Famtus, Dr See Devil (39) 

] Favour will as surely pensh as life 
I 1651 Herbert.yizc 2nd ed 

1 Favour, Without, none will know you, 
and With it you will not know yourself 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Fawn peckles [Brown freckles] once 
made a vow, They never would come 
on a face that was fou [foul or ugly] 
1877 E Leigh, Cheshire Gloss , 152 
X917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 56 
Fear and Tears, subs 1 Fear and 
shame much sin doth tame e 1550 
m Hazhtt, Early Pop Poetry, m 246 

2 Fear catiseth a man to east beyond 
the moon 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch IV , Feare may force a man 
to cast beyonde the moone 1633 
Draxe 63 

3 Fear gnes (or lends) wings 1580 
Sidney, Arcadia, bk u p 195 (1893), 
They all cried, ‘ 0 1 see how fear gives 
him wings ” 1590 Spenser, F Q , 
III vii 26, Therto fear gave her wings 
j666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 60, Fear 
hath wings 

4 Fear hath a quick ear 1654 
Gajrton, Pleasant Notes Don Q , 65 

5 Fear is one part of prudence 
1732 Fuller, No 1512 

6 Fear is stronger than love Ibid , 
No 1513 

7 Fear keeps the garden better than 
the gardener 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 

8 Fear, the beadle of the law 1651 
Ibid 2ud ed 

9 Fears are divided in the midst 
1640 Ibid 
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10. ’Twas fear that first fiut on arms. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5317. 

Fear, verb. i. He that feareih every 
bush must never go a-birding. 1580 : 
Lyly, Euphues, 354 (Arber). 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2098. 

2. He that fears death lives not. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentinn. 1708 ; tr. 
Aleman’s Qiizman, i. 432, I comforted 
myself with this sa5ang. That he that 
fears death, does not deserve to live. 

3. It is good to fear the worst; the best 
will save itself. 1633 : Draxe, 65. 1639 : 
Clarke, 66, Tis good to fear the worst. 
1670: Ray, 89. 

4. To fear no co/onrs =To fear no 
enemy. 1594 : True Trag Rich. Third, 
15 (Sh. S.), I wiU neuer feare colours. 
1601 ; Yarington, Two Trag. in One, 
I. iv., rie fear no coulours. 1679 : 
Dryden, Troilus, II. ii.. Take a good 
heart, man . . . and fear no colours, 
and speak your mind. 1704 : Swift, 
Tale of a Tub, § xi.. He was a person 
that feared no colours. 

Feared men be fearful. 1639 : Clarke, 
208. 

Feast and a belly-ful. Little difference 
between a. 1659 : Howell, 13. 1670 : 
Ray, 215. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3253. 

Feast is not made of mushrooms 
only, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. g6. 

Feasting makes no friendship. Ibid., 
No. 1515. 

Feastings are the physicians’ harvest, 
Christmas. 1639 : Clarke, 174. 

Feather, subs. 1. A feather in one's 
cap. 1714: Hnndevillc, Fable of Bees, 
197, Hen . . . then put feathers in their 
caps . . . talk of publick-spiritcdncss. 
1754 ; Berthclson, Eng.-Danish Did., 
s.v. " Fcatlior,” That is but feather in 
his cap. 1S03 . Colman, jr., John Bull, 
I. i.. Who . . . fancy female ruin a 
feather in your caps of vanity. 1821 : 
Bvron, Utters and Journals, v. 472 
(lYothero). X922 : \l'e3'man, Ovington’s 
Bank, ch. xvi,. It would be a feather 
in the banl:’s cap if the money . ._. 
were iccovcred through tlic banks 
e.vcrtions. 

2. A feather of the same uing. 1639; 
Clarke, 14. 

3. Feather by feather. 1653 : Middle- 


ton and Rowley, Span. Gipsy, H. i.. 
Feather by feather birds build nests 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ , 174, 
Quill by quiU is a goose pluck’d. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1514, Feather by feather 
the goose is pluck’d. 

4. Let not him that fears feathers come 
among wild fowl. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

5. The feather makes not the bird. 
1572: G. Fenton, Monophylo, sig. T4, 
Seing (with the olde prouerbe) as the 
feather makes not the byrde. 

Feather one’s nest. To. 1553 : Res- 
publica, I. i., And nowe ys the tyme 
come ... to make \t 5 my mouth, and 
to feather mj^ neste. 1590 : Greene, in 
Works, viii. 138 (Grosart), She sees 
thou hast fethred thy nest, and hast 
cro\vns in thy purse. 1653 : Urquhart, 
Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. xvii., If thou didst 
know what advantage I made, and how 
well I feathered my nest . . . 1709; 
Ward, Ace. of Clubs, 77 (1756), YTio, as 
yet, have not had the lucky opportu- 
nity of feathering their nests. 1834-7 • 
Southe39 Doctor, ch. Ixn'., He feathered 
his nest with the spoils of the Lo3’alists. 
1915 : Pinero, Big Drum, II. p. 98. 

February. I. A February spring is 
not worth a pin. Com. 1S93 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 13. 

2. A Welshman had rather sec his dam 
on her bier than see a fair Februeer. 
1678 : Ray. 44. 1744 : Claridge, in 

Mills, Essay on Weather, too (1773). 
1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 31 (Percy S.). 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 164. 

3 All the months in the year curse a 
fair Februeer. 1670 : Ra3'’, 40. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6151. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 13. 

4 Double-faced February, Ibid., 13. 

5. February fill-dyke. 1557 : Tusscr, 

Hund. Points, in British Bihliog., iii. 20 
(1812), And feuerell fill d3’ke, doth good 
witli his snowe. 1577: Tusscr, Hush., 
ch. 34, Feb, fill the dike v/ith what 
VC like. 1630 : Tac'lor (Water-Poet), 
Workes, and pagin., 257, If foulcfac’d 
Fcbniar3- keepe true touch . . . By 
night, by day, by little and 63' much. 
It fills the ditch, with either bbeke 
or white. 1799: Gent. Mag., I’t. I. 
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p 203, February fill dike Either black 

orwhite 1893 Inwards, TFc/i/Aer £o«, 
13, February fill the dyke Weather 
either black or white Ibid , 14 Feb- 
ruary fill dyke, March lick it out 
February fill dyke, be it black or be it 
white, But if it be white, it’s better to 
like 1900 N 6 - Q , 9th ser , v 384, 
[Northants] February tills the dykes, 
March wnds blow the organ pipes 
1922 Lucas Genevra's Money, 4, Feb- 
ruary was filling the dykes to the 'very 
margin 

6 February fire lang March hie to 
bed gang — ' a Craven proverb 1828 
Carr, Craven D%alect, 1 T44 

7 February, tf ye be fair. The sheep 
vnll mend and nothing mair, February, 
if ye be foul [ramy], The sheep unU die 
m every pool 1846 Denham Proverbs, 
29 (Percy S ) 

8 February makes a bridge, and 
March breaks it 1640 Herbert, Jae 
Prtidenhm 1732 Fuller, No 1516 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 27 (Percy S ), 
February builds a badge, and MarA 
breaks it down 

9 February singing, Never stints 
stinging ' If bees get out in February, 
the next day will be windy and rainy 
Surrey ’ 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 

13 

10 February’s ram fills the barn 
1611 Cotgra\e,s V " Pluye, "February 
ram is the husbandmans game J666 
Tomano, Piazza Umv , 86 

n Februeer doth cut and shear 
1633 Jonson, Tale of a Tub, I 1 , Old 
bishop Valentine, You have brought 
us mpping weather — Febrtiere doth cut 
and shear 1678 Ray, 44 1893 in- 
wards, Weather Lore, 13 [with ‘ both " 
for " doth ' ] 

12 If February calends be summerly 
gay, 'Tunll be uinterly weather in the 
calends of May 1882 JIrs Chaoiber- 
1am, ir Worcs Words. 37 (EDS) 

13 If February gyve much snenv. A 
fine summer it doth foreshow 1878 
DycT.Eng Folk-Lore, 2yi 

14 // in February there be no rain. 
The hay uon't goody, nor the gram 
1913 E M Wright, Rustic Speech, 
etc . 317 


15 J« February tf thou hearesl thun- 
der, Thou uilt see a summer's wonder 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 14 

16 Reckon right, and February hath 
one and thirty days 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenlum 1670 Ray, 9 

17 When gnats dance in February the 
husbandman becomes a beggar 1878 
Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 251 

18 When the cat lies in the sun in 
February she will creep behind ihe 
stove tn March 1905 N & Q , loth 
ser , lit 314 

See also August (i) , Candlemas, 
H (4) January (i) October (7) , 
St Matthias , St Valentine , and Snow 

(4) 

Feed, verb 1 Feed by measure and 
defy the physician 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch vu 1670 Ray, 39 
[with ‘ sparingly " for “ by measure 

2 He that fet’ds Ihe boor hath treasure 
e 1460 How the Good Wife, 1 15, 
Tresour he hathc that pouere fedithe 

3 To feed like a boar in a frank 
1598 Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV , II 11 , 
Where sups he? doth the old boar feed 
in the old frank^ 1631 F Lenton, 
Characters, sig C12 (1663), And then 
feed at ease like a boar m a frank 
1825 Scott, in Lockhart's Life, vi 81, 
From Lowthor we reached Abbotsford 
m one day, and now doth the old bore 
feed in the old frank 

4 To feed like a farmer 1655 
FuUer, Church Hist , bk vi § u (v 13), 
On which the abbot fed as tbe farmer 
of his grange c 1680 m Roxb 
Ballads. \ii 278 (B S ), And if he to a 
pudding gets he farmer-hke doth feed 
1754 Beithelson, Eng -Danish Diet, 
s V " Feed,” He feeds like a farmer 

Feeling hath no fellow 1678 Ray, 
138 1725 Matchless Rogue, 56, Tho’ 

seeing is believing and feeling has no 
fellow 1732 Fuller, No 1518 

Feet See Foot 

Fellow-ruler He that hath a fellow- 
ruler, hath an over-ruler 1611 Cot- 
grave, sv "Avoir” 1670 Ray, 9 

Fencer hath one trick in his budget 
more than ever be taught his scholar, A 
1639 Clarke, 127 

Fennel See quot 1884 Fnend, 
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Flowers and FI. Lore, 208, An old pro- 
verb says ; “ Sowing fennel is sowing 
sorrow.” 

Fern begins to look red, When, then 
milk is good with brown bread. 1588 : 
Cogan, Haven of Health, 152-3 (1612), 
According to that old saying; when 
feame waxeth red, then is milke good 
mth bread. 1659 : Howell, ii. 1670 : 
Ray, 35. 

Fern is as high as a ladle, When the. 
You may sleep as long as you are able, 
1670 : Ray, 35. 

Fern is as high as a spoon. When the, 
You may sleep an hour at noon. Ibid., 
34 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6186. 1846 : 

Denham, Proverbs, 50 (Percy S.). 1904 : 
Co. Folk-Lore : Northnmb., 178 (F.L.S.). 

Festival. See quot. 1660 : T. Hall, 
Fimebria Florce, 10, Insomuch that 'tis 
a common saying. That ’tis no festival 
unless there bee some fightings. 

Fetters. See Love, verb (13). 

Fever lurden=Laziness. See quots. 
c. 1500 ; in Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, 
i, 93 ( 0 .), I trow he was infecte certe3'n 
With the faitour, or the fever iordeyn. 
1568 : W. Fulwood, Enem. of Idlenesse, 
132 (1593), You have the palsey or 
eke the feuer lurden. 1606: B. l?ich, 
Faultes Faults, sig. F2, One of them 
growing a little sicke of a feuer Iordan. 
1678 : Ray, 172, He that’s sick of a 
leaver lurden must be cured by the 
hascl gelding. 

Fever of lurk. See Two stomachs. 

Few are fit to be entrusted with them- 
selves. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1523. 

Few days pass without some clouds. 
1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 4 (Perej' S.). 

Few friends. Sec Friend (13) and (19). 

Few lawyers. See Lawyer (5). 

Few leaves and bad fruit. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1526. 

Few men and much meat make a 
feast, 1639 ; Clarke, 74. 

Few physicians live well. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 322 {1870). 

Few words and many deeds. 1O33; 
Droxc, 40. 

Few words are best. c. 1000: in 
Ro.vb. Ballads, i. I 57 (Hindicy), It is an 
old saying, that few words tire best. 
1660; Tatham, The Rump, II., Well, 


I know what I know; few words are 
best. 1771 : Smollett, Clinker, m Works, 
vi. 70 (1817), I wonder what the de\il 
possessed me — but few^ words are best 
1828 ; Scott, Fair Maid, ch. xxv., 
\Wierefore, few' w'ords are best, wench. 

Few words the wise suffice. 1546 : 
Hejwvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii., 
Fewe woordis to the wise suffice to be 
spoken. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 322 
(1870). Before 1680 : Butler, Remains, 

i. 379 (1759), Few words do best with 
the wise. 1730: T. Saldkeld, tr. 
Gracian’s Compl. Gent., 60, ’Tis a 
common saying that few words are 
sufficient to make a thing intelligible 
to a man of sense. 

Fewer his years, the fewer his tears. 
The. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6233. 

Fewer the better cheer. See More the 
merrier. 

Fiddle, subs. X. As well try to boirow a 
fiddle at a wakes. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 26. 

2. He has got the fiddle but not the 
stick. 1678 : Ray, 86. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1871. 1820 : Colton, Lacon, Pt. II. 
No. 231, Those who attempted to 
imitate them, would find that they had 
got the fiddle, but not the fiddle-stick. 

3. To haiig the fiddle at the door, 
c. 1791 : Pegge, Derbicisms, 100 (E.D.S.), 

“ To hang the fiddle at the door ” 
[said] of a person w'ho is merry and 
cheerful abroad, but surlj' and ill- 
tempered in his familj'. 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 597, To hang up 
the fiddle at the house-door=to be 
merry abroad and morose at home. 

See also Face (3) ; and Fine (3). 

Fiddle for shives [slices of bread] 
among old wives. Go. 1639 ; Clarke, 
68 [w'itli " good ” for " old ”]. 1670 ; 

Ra}', 175. 1877: E. Leigh, Cheshire 
Gloss., 184. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 61. 

Fiddler and Fiddlers. I. Fiddler's 
fare. 160S: Dumb Knight, HI., in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, x. 169, You have 
had more than fidler's fare, for you 
have meat, nioncj', and cloth. 1660 : 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, 12S, lie was 
dismissed fidlcr-like, with mo.it, drink, 
and rnonc}'. 173S ; Swift, Polite 
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Comers , Dial III , Fiddler’s fare, meat, 
dnnk, and money 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 149 [as m 1738] 

2 Tiddlers' dogs and fixes come to 
feasls uncalled 1683 Menton, York- 
shire 4 le. S3-7 (1697) 

3 Fiddlers’ money = Small change 
1785 Grose, C/ass Did Vulgar Tongue, 
s V , Fiddlers' money all six pences 
1877 N & Q , 5th ser vn 138, In 
Oxfordshire threepenny and fourpenny 
pieces are called " fiddler s money 
i88g Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 203 
(EDS), Fiddlers’ money Groats, 
threepenny pieces, pennies [The ex- 
pression IS common in many parts of 
the country ] 

4 r iddlers' pay See quots 1597 
lstpartf?efurn/ro«iP«rnassMS,I \ (O), 
He gave me fidler’s wages, and 
dismiste me 1690 New Diet Canting 
Crew, sig E4. Fidlers-pay, Thanks and 
wine 

5 7« « fiddler's house See quots 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum, In the 
house of a fiddler, all fiddle 1732 
Fuller, No 2809, In a fidicr's house, 
all are dancers 

6 Like a fiddler's elbow 1887 T 
Dathngton, S Cheshire Folk Speech 
187 (EDS) 1917 Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 79, In and out like a fiddler’s 
elbow 1926 Devonsh Assoc Trans , 
Ivii 152, “ Too much play, like a 
fiddlers elbow” Said of something 
which had worked loose 

Field, Always in the See Always m 
the lane 

Field requires three things, fair 
weather, sound seed, ard a good hus- 
bandman, A ib4b Denham, Prop^rbs, 
3 (Percy S ) 

Fields have eyes and woods have ears 
13th cent quoted m Wnght, Essays 
on Middle Ages 1 168, Wode has erys, 
felde has sight c 1386 Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 1 664 Feeld hath eycn, 
and the wode hath ercs 1564 BuUein, 
Dialogue, 13 (E E T S ), The ficlde haue 
eyes and the wood haue eares There- 
fore we must comen doselie and 
beware of blabbes i6ri Cotgrave, 
sv "Bots” 1670 Raj, 95 1732 

Fuller, No 1532, Fields have eyes, and 


hedges ears 1924 I was told by a 
Wiltshire woman that a very common 
sajnng in that county is, “ Hedges 
have eyes and walls have ears ” 

Fierce as adig [duck] — “ a Lancashire 
and probably a Cheshire proverb ” 
1877 E Leigh Cheshire Gloss , 61 
Fierce as a goose 1670 Ray, 204 
Fierce as a ratten [rat] 1862 
Dialect of Leeds, 406 
Fifth wheel to a coach, A=A hinder- 
ing superfluity [1531 C B Bouelles, 
Proverb Vtilg , lo 36, La cmquiesme 
roue au chanot, ne faict qu empescher ] 
1631 Delker, Match me in London, 
I ad fin , Thou tyest but wings to a 
swift gray hounds heele, And add st 
to a running chamot a fift wbcclc 
1644 Taylor (Water-Poet) Crop ears 
Curried. 32 m Works, 2nd coll (Spens 
S ) As much pertinent as the fift wheeic 
in a coach 1921 Obsener n Dec, 
p 13, col 2, Asquitliian Liberalism by 
Itself IS the fifth wheel to tlie coach 
Fig for thy friend, and a peach for 
thine enemy, Provide a 1629 Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov 53 1678 

Ray. 53 

Fight, terb 1 A nan that will fgU 
may find a cudgel in every hedge 2631; 
Clarke 324 

2 Fight dog fight bear 1583 
Stubbes Altai of Abuses, 178 (N 
Sh S). Some will not make anie 
bones of xx \1 c pound at once to 
hazard at a bait [bcar-bailing], with 
” fight dog {eight beare (sa> they), the 
demll part all! " 2632 R Brome, 
Northern Lasse. II \ . We shall have 
afoul house on’t I fear But since it is 
too late, fight dog. fight bear. I'le turn 
my master loose to her 1687 A 
Behn Lucky Chance, HI u , Why, let 
'em fight dog, fight bear , mun. I’ll to 
bed 1716 E Ward, St Paul’s Church. 
21. But cry halloo, fight dog fight bear 
1821 Scott, Kemluortk.ch xvu 1831 
Scott, Journal, 5 March 

3 Fight dog fight devil 1656 T Ady, 

Candle in the Dark, (}2 1873 Spilling, 

Molly Miggs, 5 (W), I had had a 
pratty gude spell o’ work morning and 
night, pull dawg pull devil, as the 
sajnng is 
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4. He that fights and runs away may 
live to fight another day. [Post inde 
aliquanto tempore Philippus apud 
Chaeroneam proelio magno Athenienses 
vicit. Turn Demosthenes orator ex eo 
proelio salutem fuga quaesivit • quum- 
que id ei, quod fugerat, probrose 
objiceretur ; versu illo notissimo elusit, 
dyfjp 6 tpcuycjy, inquit, fcal TraXli' 

— Aulus Gellius, lYoct. Att., xvii. 21.] | 
c. 1320 : in Reliq. Antiques, i ill. ] 
(1841), " Wei fjdht, that wel i 

flyth ” : Quoth Hend3mg. c. 1350 : 
Owl and Nightingale, 1. 174, “ Wel fi3t 
that wel flijt," seith the wise. c. 1440 ; 
Gesta Rom., 374 (E E.T S.), It is 
an olde sawe, he feghtith wele that 
fleith faste. 1542; Udall, tr. Erasmus’ 
Apoph., 372 {1877), That same man, 
that renneth awaie, l\Iaie again fight, 
an other daie. 1663 ; Butler, Hndibras, 
Pt. III. can. iii.. For those that fly may 
fight again, Which he can never do 
that’s slain. 1761 : Art of Poetry on a 
New Plan, ii. 147, For he who fights 
and runs away l\Iay live to fight an- 
other day. 1849 : Planchc, Extravag., 
iii, 334 (iS79). 

5. To fight with one's own shadow. 
1595 ; Sliakcspoarc, hi. of Venice, T. 
ii., He will fence with his own shadow. 
1670: Ray, 175. 1736: Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. " Shadow.” 

Fill the mouth with e.Tipty spoons, To. 1 
1639 : Clarke, 314. 1670 : Ray, I75- j 

Fill what you v;iil and drinlt v/hat you j 
fill. 1678: Ray, SS. 1732; Fuller, 
No. 61S0. j 

Find, verb. I. Talc heed you find not ' 
tvhai von do not seek. I59*^ • Harington, I 
Melaw. of Ajax, 122 (1814), Yet he j 
vonld feel, to seek that he would not , 
find, for fear lest they should find that . 
they did not seek. 1670: Raj', 9. 1 
jya’a : Fuller, No. 4309. j 

2. To find fault. See Blames. 1 

3. To find things before they arc lost. 
1546 ; He3*wood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. .xi , , 
If j'c seeke to fyndc th}-ngcs cr they be J 
lost. Ye shall fyndc one daie you come ; 
to 3'our cost. 1833 • Hraxe, 203, He ^ 
findeth things before they are lost. , 
1732 : Fuller, No. 59^®* ^ have found . 
what was never lost. 


Fine 

Fine, adj. i. A fine new nothing, 
1678 : Ra39 342. 

2. All is fine that is fit iplfi ; 
Fuller, No. 523. 

3. As fine as a fiddle. 1S62 : Dialect 
of Leeds, 407. 

4. As fine as a horse. 1838 : Mrs. 
Bray, Trad, of Devon, i. 328, This 
Hobby was very gay and gorgeous, 
and hence have we, in all probabiht3% 
the common saying of “ as fine as the 
horse.” 1S83 ; Bume, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 595, As fine (or proud) as a horse 
in bells. 

5. /Is fine as a new scraped carrot. 
18S6 : R. Holland. Cheshire Gloss., 445 
(E.D.S.). 1917; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 13. 

6. Hs fine as Filliloo. 1917 : Ibid., 13, 

. . . The word [Filliloo] has no par- 
ticular meaning in Cheshire. 

7. As fine as fijcpcnce. 1564 : Bullein, 
Dialogue. 62 (E.E.T.S.), Out of the 
countree ... as fine as fippence ! 
c. 1600; Glim the Collier, II., As a 
man would say, finer than fivepence, 
or more proud "than a peacock. 1685 : 
S. Wesley, Maggots, 109, All finer than 
fippence, they dazzl’d my e3'e. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III., She 
was as fine as fi'pcnce. 1854 ■ R^her, 
Northants Gloss., s.v. " Fippence,” 
” As fine as fippence,” is a common 
proverbial simile. 1901 : F. E. Tavlor, 
Lancs Sayings, 2, As fine as fippence. 

8 . ils fine as fiying pigs. 1SS3 : 
Burne, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 595. 

9 As fine (or proud) as a lord’s 
bastard. 167S : Ra3', 284. 

10. Fine cloth is never out of fashion. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1537. 

11. Fine dressing is a foul house swept 
before the doors. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ra3', 8 [with "win- 
dows ” for “ doors ”]. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1538. 

12. Fine feathers make fine birds. 
1611 : Das'ies (of Hereford), Sc. of 
Felly, 46, in H’orA-s, ii. (Gro^art), Tiic 
faire feathers still make the fairc fovles. 
1678 : Bun3’an,P//gr. Progr., Pt. I. p 3.5 
(1849), Strange! He'.s anotiicr man, 
upon m3’ word ; Hie}’ be fine feathers, 
that make a fine bird. c. ryGo ; Foote, 
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Fmest 

Author, I 1891 Hardy, T«s, ch 
xxxiv , As everybody fine 

feathers make fine birds 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 57, Fine feathers 
make fine birds, but they don't make 
/arfy-birds 

13 Fine words See Fair (32) 

14 To fine folks ahtile til finely wrapt 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenhitn 

Finest flower will soonest fade, The 
c 1570 in Huth Ancient Ballads, etc , 
374 (1867) Cf Fairest rose 
Finest lawn soonest stains. The 
1556 Withals, Did , sig A2, The 
finest colours will sonest be staigned 
1600 Bodcnham, Belvedere, 44 (Spens 
S ), The purest lawne is apt for euery 
staine 1670 Ray, qo 1875 A B 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 164, The 
finest silks are soonest stained Cf 
Fairest silk 

Finest shoe often hurts the foot, The 
1639 Clarke, 82, The finest shooe fits 
not every foot 1670 Ray, 90 Cf 
Fairest lotdnng 

Finger and Fingers i At one's 
fingers' ends 1561 Hobv, Courher, 42 
(T T ), Ye are so good a courtjer that 
you have at jour fingers endes that 
belongeth thereto 1396 Knack to 
Know Honest Man, 1 625 (Malone S), 
A begger hath flue of the seuen liberal! 
sciences at his fingers ends c 1630 
Dicke of Dnonsh , III 1 , Who is more 
expert in any quality than he that 
hath It at his fingers ends 1748 
Richardson, Clartssa, viii 57 (1785), 
An hundred more wise adages, which 
Ihavealwaysatmyfingersend’ 1852 
M A Keltic, Remimsc of Thought, etc , 
171, She had the Bib\e at her fingers' 
ends 1906 Lucas Ltslener's Lure, 
156, One has so many thoughts about 
it all at one s fingers end 

2 Each finger ts a thumb, or All his 
fingers are thumbs 1546 Hevwood, 
Prmerbs Pt II ch v , Whan he’should 
get ought, eche fjmgcr is a thumbe 
c 1594 Bacon, Promus, No 660, l^h 
finger is thumb 1642 D Rogers, 
Matrtm Honour, 141, Though each 
finger were a thumbe 1659 Howell, 
5 \\ hen he should work all his fingers 
are thumbs 1732 Fuller, No 5556, 


Finger 

When he should work every finger is 
athumb 1866 Bxogd^evt, Lines Words, 
207, His fingers are all thumbs, le 
he IS very awkward 1920 Times Lit 
Sufipi , 3 Feb , p 73, col 2, Except on 
metaphysics (a keyboard upon which 
his fingers are all thumbs) he has usually 
disguised sound sense under his purple 
panache 

3 Finger in dish, finger in pouch 
1654 Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q , 

83 

4 Fingers for fish, prongs for meat 
Newljm.W Com 19th cent (Mr C Lee, 
who says cf Boswell, Tour to Hebrides, 
13 Sept ) 

5 Fingers were made before forks 

1567 mXosdtfy A/SS , 212 (Kempe), As 
God made hands before knives » 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II , 
Ihey say fingers were made before 
forks, and hands before knives 1914 
Lucas, Landmarks, 19, Certain crusted 
scraps of nursery wisdom were in 
Sarah's repertory, such as " Fingers 

were made before forks " 

6 Hts fingers are hme-taigs 1596 

Hanngton, Metam of Ajax, 65 {1814) 
(0 ), A certain gentleman that had his 
fingers made of bme-twigs, stole a piece 
of plate 1633 Draxe, 203, His fingers 
arc made of lime-twigs 1672 Walker, 
Param . 14 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 

“Finger ’’ 

7 If I am a fool, put you your finger 
in my mouth 1694 D'Urfey, Quixote, 
Pi I Act IV , If you meddle with my 
mouth, I shall snap at your fingers 
1732 Fuller, No 2682 

8 My hand See quot 1842 Pul- 
man, Sketches, 95 (1871) (W), My 
hands all vmgers-an-thums [Devon] 

9 The finger next the thumb 1579 
Lyly, Euphues 68 (Arber). I will be 
the finger next thy thombe Cf No 12 

10 To have a finger in the Pte 1553 
Respuhltca, I lu , And first speake for 
me, bring me m credyte that my hande 
be m the pye 1613 Shakespeare. 
Henry VIII , I 1 , The devil speed him 1 
no man's pie is freed From his ambitious 
finger 1694 Southeme, Fatal Mar- 
riage, I ui . By your good will you 
would have a finger m every bodies 
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pie. 1798 : B. Thompson, The Stranger, 
II. iii.. The world will be astonished 
when it comes to light ; and not a soul 
will suppose that Old Solomon had a 
finger in the pye. i860 : Reade, Cl. 
and Hearth, ch. Ivi., Their law thrusteth 
its nose into every platter, and its finger 
into every pie. 1909 ; Lucas, Wand, in 
Paris, ch. xviii., All the best French 
Royal Academicians (so to speak) . . . 
had a finger in this pie. 

11. To put one's finger in the fere. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ii., 
To put my finger to far in the fyre. 
1633 ; Draxe, 29, Let him put his finger 
in the fire that needeth. 1670 : Ray, 

1732 : Fuller, No. 3986, Put your 
finger into the fire, and say 'twas your 
ill fortune. 

12. You two are finger and thumb. 
1659 : Howell, 13. 1670 : Ray, 215. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Thumb," 
They are finger and thumb. Cf. No. 9. 

Sec also Better a finger. 

Finglesham Church. See quot. 1735 : 
Pegge, Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, 

р. 71, To be married at Finglesham 
Church. There is no church at Fingles- 
ham; but a chalk-pit celebrated for 
casu^ amours ; of which kind of 
rencounters the saying is us’d. 

Fire. I. A fire of straw. See quots. 
1578 : Florio, First Fruiies, fo. 28, Who 
makes a fire of straw, hath much smoke 
and nought els. 1629 : Book of Mecry 
Riddles, Prov. 71, A fire of straw ycelds 
naught but smoake. 1666: Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 97 [as in 1578]. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2236, He that maketh a 
fire of straw, hath much smoke and but 
little warmth. 

2. As fire, kindled by bellows, so is 
anger bv words. 1732 : Fuller, No. 677. 

3. F'irc and flax (or tow). This un- 
toward combination has suggested 
several sayings. See quots. c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, C. Tales, D 89 (Skeat), For 
peril is bothe fvr and tow t’assemble, 

с. 1460 : Good Wyfe wold a Pylgr.. 1 . 79 

(E.E.T.S.), Feyi-e and towc I-lcj’dc 
to-gedorc, kj^idoll hit woll, be rcsson. 
1530 ; Palsgrave, -N 7 < lyre to 

towe and vou shal sonc have a flame. 
157S: Flo'rio, First Fruites, lo. 30. 


Fire and flaxe agree not. 1633 : Draxe, 
141, There is no quenching of fire with 
towe. 1637: B. & F, Elder Brother, 
I. ii.. For he is fire and flax. 1666 . 
Torriano, Piazza Univ , 97 [as in 1578]. 
1670 : Ray, 175, All fire and tough 
[tow]. 1717 : Pope, Wife of Bath, 30, 
There’s danger in assembling fire and 
tow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1541, Fire in 
flax will smoke. 1822 : Scott, Nigel, 
ch. XXX., " I know his Majesty’s wisdom 
well," said Heriot ; “ yet there is an old 
proverb about fire and flax — well, let 
it pass." 

4. Fire and pride cannot be hid. 
c. 1375 ; Baibour, Bruce, bk. iv. 1. 119, 
For men sais [oft], that fire, na pryd. 
But discouer3mg, may no man liyd. 

5. Fire and water are good servants 

but bad masters. 1562 : Bullein, Bul- 
warke of Defence, lo. 12, Water is a 
very good seruaunt, but it is a cruell 
maister. 1630 : T. Adams, IVorks, 17S, 
We say of water, it is a good seruant, 
though an ill master. 1659 ; Howell, 5 
[with " ill " for “ bad ’’]. 1692 : 

L’Estrange, /Esop, 38 (3rd ed.). It is 
\vith our passions, as it is with fire and 
water, they are good servants, but bad 
masters. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. II. 1841 : Dickens, Barn. Rudge, 
ch. liii.. Fire, the sa5'ing goes, is a good 
servant but a bad master. 

6. Fire drives out fire. 1592 : Shake- 
speare, Romeo, I. ii.. Tut, man, one fire 
bums out another's burning. 1629 : 
Quarles, in Works, hi. 2O7 (Grosart), 
Whose desire Was all this while, by fire, 
to draw out fire ; And by a well advised 
course to smother The fury of one 
passion with another. 1706 : Vanbnigh, 
Mistake, III. L, Come 1 courage, my 
dear Lopez; fire will fetch out fire. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4523, The fire that 
bumetb, lakcth out the heat of a burn. 

7. Fire in the one hand and water 

in the other. 1412-20 : Lydgate, Troy 
Book, bk. iv. 1 . 49SS, On swiche folkc, 
platly, is no trist, that fire and water 
lioldcn in her fist. 1546 ; Hepvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. 1593 : G. Hnn'cy, 
in irorA'5, ii. 317 (Groi.irt), Water in the 
one hand, ficr in the other. 16ST ; . 

Robertson, Phraseol. Gencralis, 3x4, Hu 
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carries fire in one hand, and water in 
the other 1732 Fuller No 5886 
8 Ftre iS as hurtful as healthful 
j66g Politenphma, 184 

g Ftre ts love and water sorrow 159O 
Greene m Ihorfts, viu 51 (Grosart) If 
th' old saw did not borrow, Fier is lone, 
and water sorrow 

10 Fire of chats Sec Love (31) 

11 Fire, quoth the fox ahen he p — 

on the %ce 1639 Clarke 5 1^0 

Ray. 93 1732 Fuller No 1542 

12 If the fire biotas S« quot 1839 
G C Lewis, Herefs Words, 122 The 
following are old sayings current 

If the fire blows (1 e makes a flaring 
noise from the escape of gas), wand 
will soon follow 

13 If you Itqht your fire at both ends, 

the middle mil shift for itself 1712 
Addison Spectatoi, No 265 [called 
“ the old kitchen proverb ") 1732 

Fuller, No 2765 

14 Make no fire raise no smoke 
1546 Heyivood, Proierbs Pt II ch v 

15 The closer the fire the hotter 
c 2380 Chaucer, Leg of Good II omen, 

1 735t Wry [Cover] the gleed [glowing 
coal], and hotter is the fyr 1566 
L Wager, Mary Magdalene sig C2, 
The more closely tliat you kcpc fyre, 
no doubt The more fcruont it is when 
ilbrealtclh out c 1591 Shakespeare, 
Two Gent , I 11 Fire that’s closest 
kept bums most of all 

16 The fire in the flint shows not itU 
it's struck 1855 Bohn, 504 

17 The fire that does not warm me 
shall never scorch me Ibid , 504 

18 The fire which lighleth us at a 
distance, will burn «s when near Ibid . 

504 

19 To gel fire out of a pumtce-slone 
1658 WiUsford, Natures Secrets, 31, 
From whence the old adagie is denved. 
To strike fire out of a pumice-stone is 
to expect an impossibility 

20 To go through fire and water 

c 825 Vesp Psalter, IZ (O), 

We leordun tJorh fy and wetcr 1530 
Palsgraae, 653, He shall passe thorowc 
fyTe and water or he get it 1600 
Shakespeare, Merry Wives, III iv, A 
woman would run through fire and 


water for such a kind heart c 1660 
m Bagford Ballads, 1 291 (BS), 

Through fire and water I would go I 
swear 1708 Bril Apollo, 1 No 113, 
col 3, That common saying may ex- 
pound it , I will go thro' fire and water 
to serve you 1797 Colman, jr Heir 
at Law, I 11 1884 R I S and 

Henley Adm Guinea II vi , I’ll go 
through fire and water 

See also London (5) and Smoke (3) 
and (5) 

Firle Hill See quot 18S4 Sussex 
Proverbs " in A & Q 6th , i\ 
341, When I irlc HiU ind T ong Man 
has a cap, We at A’ston [ Vlcislon] gets 
a drap 

First and last frosts are the worst, 
The 1640 Herbert, Jac Pnidcnimn 
First blow IS half the battle, The 
Ibid The first blow i« as much as two 
1773 Goldsmith, She Stoops, II , I 
fancy, Charles, vou'ro right the first 
blow is hall the battle 1790 Bums, 
Prot for Dumfries 1 healn The first 
blow j$ ever half the battle 
First bom, first fed 1633 Draxe, 
142 1650 Howell, Procerbs Fr- 

Eng, 4 

First breath is the beginning of death, 
The 1732 Fuller, No 4524 
First come first served c 13S6 
Chaucer, Wife of Baths Prol , 1 389 
^Vho-so that first to mille corath, first 
gnnt c J475 Paston Lett , ni 133 
(Gairdner, 1900) For who comyth fyrst 
to the mylle fyrst must grynd 159J 
Pass Mornce. gi (N Sh S ), The drift 
whereof is, that first commers should 
^ first serued 1614 Jonson. Bart 
Fair, III , Pardon me sir, first come 
first serv d c 1663 Davenant, Play- 
House to be Let, I 1720 C Shadwell, 
Irish Hospit , II , I was first come, and 
therefore ought to be first serv’d 1825 
Planchd, Extravag , i 24 (1879] 

First creep then go c 1400 Towneley 
Plays, 103 (ELI S ), ffyrst must vs 
<^peandsythengo 1540 Palsgrave, 
Acolastus, sig b3, They shoulde soner 
be able pcrfytely to go, then they 
coulde afore tymes be able to creepe 
Wily Beguiled, m Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, IX 266 1622 Hornby, Horn- 
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hook, sig. B3, And as the prouerbe old and so is an ill guest. 1678 : Poor 

doth teach vs, so We first must creepe, Robin Alman., As the proverb sales, 

before we weU can goe. 1662 • Fuller. Guests and fish stink in three days! 

Worthies, iii. 210 (1840), ^ye did first c. 1736 : Franklin, in Works, i. 455 

creep, then run, then fly into prefer- (Bigelow), Fish and visitors smell in 
ment. 1754 - Berthelson, Eng.-Danish j three days. 1869: N. & Q., 4th ser , 
Diet., s.v. “ Creep,” You must learn j iv. 272, " See that j^ou wear not out 
to creep before you can go. 1823: | 5mur welcome.” This is an elegant 
Scott, St. Ronan’s, ch. iii., Folk maun rendering of the vulgar saying that 
creep before they gang, igoi : F. E. “ Fish and company stink in three 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, ii, Yo’ mim days.” 

creep first, an’ then goo. 2. Fish bite the least ivith ivind in the 

First cut and all the loaf besides, The. east. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 141. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4526. 3. Fish bred up in dirty pools ivtll 

First deserve and then desire. 1605 ; taste of mud. 1563 : Googe, Eglogs, 

Camden, Remains, 322 (1870). 1670 : etc., 40 (Arber) [with " stjmke ” for 

Ray, 7. 1736; Bailey, Diet., s.v. "taste”). 1576: Pettie, Petite Pall. 

" Deserve.” ii. 100 (Gollancz, 190S). 

First dish pleaseth all, The. 1640: 4. Fish, flesh, etc. See Flesh nor 

Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, fish, etc. 

9. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4527. 5. Fish is cast away that is cast in. 

First hand buy, At the; At the third dry pools. 1546: Heywood, Proverbs. 

let lie. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6337. Pt- I- ch. xi. 1605 : Chapman, etc.. 

First learn then discern. 156S: in Eastio. Hoe, V. ii. 1670; Ra}', 90, 

Losdey MSS., 207 (Kempe). Fishes are cast away, that are cast 

First men in the world were a gar- into dry ponds, 

dener, a ploughman, a grasier. The. ! 6. Fish make no broth. I732 : Fuller, 

1732 : Fuller, No. 4529. j No. 1546. 

First of the nine orders of knaves is 7. Fish marreth water and flesh 

he that tells his errand before he goes mendeth it. 1578 ; Fiorio, First Fruites, 
it, The. 1855 : Bohn, 504. fo. 29, Fish marreth the water, and 

First pig, but the last whelp of the flesh doth dresse it. 1629 ; Book of 
litter is the best, Tne. 167S : Ray, 53. Meery Riddles, Prov. 104. 1678 : Ra3', 

1732 ; Fuller, No. 4530. i 41, Fish spoils water, but flesh mends ft. 

First point, The. Sec Uav/k, verb {2). 1 8. Fish should sivim thrice. 1611; 

First step is the only difficulty. The. / Cotgrave, s.v. " Poisson,” We say, fish 
1639 : Clarke, 171, The first step is as ! must ever swimme twice [water, winej. 
good as halfe over. 1659 : Howell, | 1620 : IlYsfre'. for Smells, 6 (Percy S ), 
Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 7, The hardest \ Fish . . . never doth digest well . . . 
step is that over the threshold, viz. j c.xcept it swimme twice after it comes 
the beginning. i forth the water : that is, first in butter. 

First tale, The. See One tale. j so to be eaten : then in wine or lieerc 

First year of wedlock. See quot. after it is eaten. 1738; Swift, Polite 
c. 1430: Lydgate, Minor Poems, 45 , Comvrs., Dial. II., They say fish should 
(Percy s'.). And ever thjmk wel on this , swim thrice . . . first it siiould swam 
prouerb trewe . . . That the first 3'erc ' in the sea . . . then it should swim in 
wedlokk is called pleye. The second , butter; and at last, sirrah, it should 
drey'e, and the third yere dcyc. ' swim in good claret. 1787 : O’Keeffe. 

Fish subs. I. Fish and company ■ Little Hunchback, II. ii., Fish should 
stink ’in three days. 15S0: Lyly, ! suain three times; water, sauce, and 
Fn/i/mrs. 307 (.'\rbcr), Fishc and gesse "-inc. , ,, „ 

fguestsl in three dayes are stale. 1586: ; c). Fish will not enter the net, but rather 

L. Ev. 4 s, Withals Diet. Revised, sig. ; turn back. 1623: Wodroephe. Sp.are.l 

B2, After three dayes fish is Naisauourj', ' Hotires, 30$. 
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10 Here is fish for catching, etc Ses [ 

quot 1723 m Bbss, Kehquta Hearn . ^ 
n 154, The people there [Great Mat- | 
low] commonly say, Here is fish for 
catching, com for snatching, and wood . 
for fetching ' 

11 J have other fish to fry 1^0 

E\elyn, , 111 132 {1857) (^ )< ^ i 
he hath other fish to fry 1670 Ray, 
176 1710 Swft, Journal to Stella, ' 

3 Nov . \Vhich 1 shall not answer to- 
night No, faith I have other fish 
to fry 1849 Bronte, Shirley, ch xx , 
Your uncle will not return yet, he has 
other fish to fry igio Lucas, Mr 
Inglestde, ch xv , Jlost women will 
continue to be unmoved — they will have 
other and more prunitive fish to fry 

12 // JS a silly fish that *s caught 
twice with the same bait 1732 Fuller, 
No 2879 

13 It IS ill catching of fish when the 
hook IS bare 1583 Greene, m B orks 
11 63 (Grosart) 

14 Like a fish out of water [Mus m 
matcUa —Petr , 58 Sicut piscis sme 
aqua caret vita, ita sme monasteno 
monachus — Attnbuted to a Pope Huge- 
nius , but it IS adapted from the Greek 
It occurs in ^lomen Eccl Hist , bk i 
c 13, and still earlier, m a Life of 
St Anthony (c 85) attnbuted to St 
Athanasius, and not later than ad 
373 Skeat, Early Eng Proverbs, 89) 
c 1380 Wiclif, Gospel Sermons, cxxxi , 
m Works, 11 15 (Arnold), And how 
thei weren out of ther cloistre as fishis 
withouten water c 1386 Chaucer, 
Prol , 1 180, Ne that a monk whan he 
IS cloystcries Is hkned tU a fissh that is 
waterles 1655 Gumall, Christian in 
Armmir, 117 (1679), ^ ou may possibly 
find a tradesman out of his shop now 
and then, but he is as a fish out of the 
water 1679 Shadwell, True tVtdow. 
Ill i 1724 Defoe, RMana inllwAs, 
MU 37 (Boston, 1903) I was like a fish 
out of water i860 Reade, Cl and 
Hearth, ch xxxi I have been like a 
fish out of water in all those great 
dungeons 1916 B Duffy, The Old 
Lady, 17, I feel like a fish out of water 
here 

15 Like fish that Ine in salt-water. 


and yet are fresh Fuller, No 

3228 

16 Sweet IS that fish, etc See quot 
1607 E Topsell, Pour-footed Beasts, 46, 
Whence came the prouerbe, That sweet 
ts that fish, which is not fishe at all 
pjeaverl 

17 That fish will soon be caught that 
nibbles at eiery bait \yyz Fuller, 
No 4342 

18 The fish adores the bail 1640 
Herbert Jac Prudentum ibyo Ray, 
9, The fish follow the bait 1754 
Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, sv 
‘ Bait " [as m 1670] 

19 The fish may be caught in a net 
that wilt not come to a hook 173^ 
Fuller. No 4535 

20 There are as good fish i» the sea 
as eier came out of it [c 1380 
Chaucer, Pari of Foules, in Works, 1 
356 (Skeat), There been mo sterres, 
god wot, than a panel] 1822 Scott, 
Ntgel, ch XXXV 1881 Gilbert, 
Patience, I . There's fish m the sea, 
no doubt of it, As good as ever came 
out of It 1904 H James, m Letters, 
u 10 (1920), I still cling to the belief 
that there are as good fish in the sea 
—that IS. my sea t 

21 To find fish on one's fingers 
1587 Greene m Works, iv I40 
(Grosart), Who (as the nature of 
women is, desirous to see and bee 
scene) thought she should both heare 
the Parle and view the person of this 
young embassadour, and therefore 
found fish on her fingers, that she might 
staye still m the chamber of presence 
1590 Lodge, Rosafy Wife, 122 (Hunt Cl), 
Ganimede rose as one that would suffer 
no fish to hang on his fingers 

22 To make fish of one and flesh of 
another 1630 Clarke. 182, I will not 
make fleshe of one, and fish of the other 
1709 O Dykes, Eng Proverbs 137, If 
the father proves such a partial fool 

as to make fish of one [child] and 
flesh of another 1738 Swift, Polite 
Corners , Dial II 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 151, " I will not make fish o’ 
yan and fowl of another," an expression 
by which a person declares that he will 
shew no partiahty 
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See also All fish ; All is fish ; Best (14) ; 
Daughter (i) ; Great fish ; Little fish ; 
Old, E (10) and (il) ; Sauce ; Sea hath 
fish ; Sole ; Some fish ; Swear (6) ; and 
Wind, C (3) and D (4). 

Fish, verb. 1. He has well fished and 
caught a frog. 1546 : Hejnvood, Pro- 
verbs, Ft. I. ch. xi. c. 1548 : Latimer, 
in Works, ii, 419 (P.S.), As the common 
saying is, " Well I have fished and 
caught a frog.” 1595 : Churchyard, 
Charitie, 9 (1816), We angle in the reeds 
And catch a frog. 1629 : in Pepysian 
Garland, 318 (Rollins, 1922), The man 
that wedds for greedy wealth, he goes 
a fishing faire, But often times he gets 
a frog, or very little share. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5903, You fish fair, and 
catch a frog. 

2. It is no sure rule to fish with a 
cross-bow. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentiim. 

3. Still he fishes that catches one. 
1611 : Cofgrave, s.v. " Pescher,” And 
yet he fishes who catcheth one. 1670 ; 
Ray, 91. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4262. 

4. To fish before the net c. 1400: 

Towneley Plays, 104 (E.E.T.S.), Ye fysh 
before the nett. 1460 : Lydgate, Order 
of Fools, 1 . 131 (E.E.T.S., E.S. 8, p. 83), 
And he ys a foie afore the nette that 
fysshes. 1396 : Harington, Meiain. of 
Ajax, 20 (1S14), Ydiich cither we miss 
(fishing before the net, as the proverb 
is) . . . 1683 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 

83-7 (1697), He that fishes afore the net, 
lang fish or he fish get. 

5. To fish for (or with) a herring and 
catch a sprat. 1639 : Clarke, 2, I fish’t 
for a herring and catcht a sprat. 1670 : 
Ray, iSo [” for ”J. 1732 : FuUer, No. 
5165 [" with 

6. To fish in troubled waters. 1569: 
Grafton, Citron., i. 2S3 (1S09), YTiich 
alwayes desjTc your vnquietnessc, 
whereby they may the better fishc in 
the water when it is troubled. 1591 : 
Harington, Orl. Furioso, bk. xli.. Notes, 
Tliinkmg it (as the prouerb saith) best 
fishing in troubled wateis. 1630: 
Paihomach.ia, sc. i.. It is good fishing 
in troubled waters. 1660 ; Tatham, 
The Hump. III. [as in 1630]. 
Murphy, Apprentice, I. ii-, M'e had 


better get away from this house; all 
fishing in troubled waters here. 

Fisherman. See quot. 1S68 : iV & Q . 
4th ser., ii. 94, Never a fisherman need 
there be. If fishes could hear as well as 
see (West Kent). 

Fisherman ’s walk, A : three steps and 
overboard. 1867 : Smyth, Sailor’s Word- 
Book, s.v. 

Fisher’s folly. See Kirbie's castle. 

Fishing, verb. subs. i. No fishing like 
fishing in the sea. 1575 : Churchyard, 
Chippes, 41 (Collier), Some say there is 
no fishing to the seas. 1605 ; Camden, 
Remains, 334 (1S70), There is no fishing 
to the sea. 1609 : Melton, Sixfold 
Politician, 94 [as in 1603]. 1670 : 

Ray, 90, No fishing to fishing in the 
sea. 

2. The end of fishing is catching. 
1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 396 (Arber). 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4497, The end of 
fishing is not angling, but catching. 

Fishing-net. See quots. 152S : More, 
Works, 224 (1557), It were as soone done 
to weue a newe web of clothe as to soue 
up euery hole in a net. 19th cent. ; 
Ncwl^m, W. Com., saying. Like a fish- 
ing-net — tlie more j'ou mend it, the 
more holes there are in it (Mr. C. Lee). 

Fit as a fan for a forehorse. 1619 : 
Chapman, Two TFue Men, IV. iii. 

Fit as a fiddle. 1616 ; Haughton, 
Eng. for viy Money, IV. i.. This is 
excellent, i’ faith ; as fit as a fiddle ! 
c. 1625 ; B. & F., Women Pleased, IV. 
iii. 1S83 : R. L. S., Treasure I., ch. 
XXX., Looking fit and taut as a fiddle. 
1922 : Lucas, Genevra's Money, 86, He 
hasn’t been reallj' sober for years and 
he’s as fit as a fiddle. 

Fit as a pudding. 1600 : Dekkcr, 
Shocm. Hoi., IV. v., Tis a ver}^ brave 
shooe, and as fit as a pudding. 

Fit as a pudding for (n) a dog’s mouth ; 
(f>) a friar’s mouth, (a) 1592 ; L}'!}', 
Mother Bombie, IL i., But looke where 
Prisius’ boy comes, as fit as a pudding 
for a dogges mouth, {b) 157S: Whet- 
stone, Promos and Cassandra, sig. D3, 
Your answeare then in sooth, Fyts me 
as iunijx! as a pudding a friare mouth. 
1593: Pccic, Eduard /., sc. li. 1605: 
Camden, Remains, 31S (1870). 1670: 
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Ray, 204 1732 Fuller, No 678 [with 

•' fntter ” for “ pudding 
Fit for the chapel See quot 1579 
G Q7Xt%, Defence of Mil Pro/fSSion, 37, 
The prouerbc (no lesse wise then it is 
olde) IS also profitable, as it is moste 
true, He that is fitte for the chappell. 
is meete for the fielde 
Fitting He that is suffered io do 
more than is fitting, will do more than 
IS lawful 1670 Ra> 9 
Five score See Six score 
Flanders mare See quots 17^7 
Six N Count Dianes, 82 (Surtees S ), 
Uncle told me now we are to see yon 
damsel of Mr Collingwood’s She’slike 
a Flanders mare 1732 Fuller, No 
3229, Like Flanders mares, fairest 
afar off 

Flanders reckoning, A 1606 T Hey- 
wood, If You Know Hot Me Pt II , in 
Dram ‘Vorifes, i 271 (1874), Cod send 
me but once to finger it, and if I doe 
not make a Flanders reckoning on't 
—and that is as I have heard mad 
wagges say, receiue it here, and reuell 
it away m another place 
Flap with a fox*tail, To give one a 
1530 Palsgrate, 563, I flatter hj-m to 
bcgyle hym or I gyve one a sJappe 
withafoxetayle 1565 Cal{hil},A«stt' 
to Marttall, 292 (PS), Break God’s 
[works], and they either look through 
their ^gers, or else give a flap with 
a fox-tad for a little money 1581 
B Rich, Fareuell, 4 (Sb S ), And 
when a souldier hath thus served jn 
many a bloudie broile a flappe with a 
foxe taile shall bee his bcste reward 
1640 King and Poore North Man, 
1 368, in Hazbtt, Early Pop Poetry, 
IV 307, ^\’here they with brave claret 
and brave old canary, they with a foxe 
tale him soundlj did pay 1762 
Smollett 5 ir L Creates, ch viu , Your 
honour has a mortal good hand at 
giving a flap with a fox’s tad as the 
sajing is 1808 Scott, m Lockhart's 
Life, « 218, I owe Jeffrey a flap with 
a fox-tail on account of his review of 
Marmion 1847 HalliweU, Did, sv 
“ Fox-tad ” Fox-tail Anciently one 
of the badges of a fool Hence per- 
haps the phrase to gtie one a flap mih 


a fox-tail, to deceive or make a fool 
of him 

Flat as a cake (or pancake) 1542 
Udail, tr Erasmus’ Afoph , 250 (1877), 
His nose as flat as a cake, bruised or 
beaten to his face 1580 Baret, 
Alieane, F 649, A nose as flat as a 
cake 1631 Mabbe, Celeshna 200 
(TT), My caske strangely bruised, 
beaten as flat as a cale 1758-67, 

' Sterne, Tnst Sfiandv, vol ui ch xxvu , 
i He has crushed his nose as flat as a 
pancake to his face 1786 R Twining, 
in Twining Tam Papers, 139 (1887), 
The Gatinois is extremely fertile, 
but as flat as a pancake 1830 
Marryat, King’s Own, ch xvii , Under 
which it had lain, jammed as flat as a 
pancake 

Flat as a dab 1869 Fit2GcraId, 
and Phrases, 3 

Flat as a fiawn, 1 e a custard 167S 
Ray 355 1775 Watson, Hist of 

Hdtfax, quoted in Hunter's Hallamsh 
Gloss , 145, As flat as a flawn (custard), 
is a proverb 1887 Brtghouse News, 
23 July (W ), As flat as a flawn 

Flat as a flounder c 1625 B & F , 
Women Pleased, II iv 1671 E 
Howard, Six Days Adienlure, I , Who 
lay as flat as flounders Before 1704 
T Brown, Worhs, i 313, and 11 137 
(1760) 1788 O’Keeffe, Highland 

Reel, III 1 , This instant say in plain, 
audible English, " How do you do, Mr 
McGdpm ” — or down you go as flat as 
a fluke [flounder] c 1800 Irishman 
tn London, I u , m Inchbald, Farces, 
u 95 (1815) 

Flat as ditchwater 1772 m Garnck 
Corresp , 1 465 (1831), " The Grecian 
Daughter s ' being dead as dish-water 
after the first act 1854 Baker. 
Norihants Gloss, sv "Ditchwater,” 
*' As flat," or, " as dead as ditch- 
water,” said of anything tasteless and 
insipid 1862 Dialed of Leeds, 406. 
AsduUasditch-watter 1865 Diclens, 
Midual Friend, bk in ch x , He’d be 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth, if he 
wasn’t as dull as ditch water 1888 
Lowsley, Berks Gloss 70 (CDS ), 
" Dead as ditch water ’ is said of beer 
that IS flat to the taste 
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Flatterer, i. A flatterer s throat is an 
open sepulchre. 1640; Herbert, Jac. 
Prndentmn. 

2. Flatterers haunt not cottages. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 1550. 1869 ; Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. xiv. 

3. There is no such flatterer as a man’s 
self. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4922. 

4. Whe 7 i flatterers meet, the Devil goes 
to dinner. 1678 : Ray, 139. 1799 • Wol- 
cot, in Works, v. 196 (1801), Porteus, 
there is a proverb thou should’st read, 

" WTien flatt’rers meet, the Devil goes 
to dinner.” 

Flattering as a spaniel, 1639 ; Clarke, 
285. 1670 : Ray, 204. 

Flattery, i. He that rewards flattery 
begs it. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2269. 

2. Flattery sits in the parlour, wheti 
plain dealing is kicked out of doors. 
Ibid., No. 1552. 

3. The com that is most current among 
us is flattery. Ibid., No. 4452. 

4. There is flattery in frie)tdship. 
1600 ; Shakespeare, Henry V., III. vii.. 
Con. I will cap that proverb with 
" There is flattery in friendship.” 

Flax. At leisure, as flax groweth. 
1639 : Clarke, 304. See also Candlemas, 
H (4) ; Fire (3) ; and God will send thee 
flax. 

Flay a flint (or stone). See Skin a flint. 

Flea and Fleas, i. A flea in one’s ear. 
[Comment Panurge auoyt la puke en 
I'oreille. — Rabelais, Pantagrucl, bk. iii. 
cl], vii., part of title.] c. 1430 ; Ptlgr. 
Lyf Manhodc, II. x.\xix. 91 (1S69) j 
(O.), And manye ootherc grete wundres ; 

. . whiche ben fleen in mync ores. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., j 
He standth now as he had a flea in his • 
care. 1602: Middleton, Blurt, Master I 
Coist., II. ii., I wU send him hence witli j 
a flea in’s car. ib^^-.MusarumDclicia, 
i. 65 (Hotten, 1S74), Some, telling how j 
they vexed another, say I sent him with 
a flea in’s care away. 1709; Cibber, 
Rival Fools, III., So, he’s gone with this 
flea in his ear to my uncle, I suppose. 
iS/i: G. Eliot, Middlcmarch, ch. Ivi., 
The best way would be to . . . send 
’em away with a flea in their car, when 
thev came sp3'ing and measuring.^ 1922 : | 
Wej’man, OvingtoJi’s Bank, cli. ix., On j 


Flesh 

which he dismissed her with a flea in 
her ear. 

2. When eager bites the thirsty flea. 
Clouds and ram you sure shall see 
1639 • Clarke, 263, We shall have raine, 
the fleas bite. 1893 : Inwards, Wea- 
ther Lore, 148. 

3. When fleas do very many grow. 
Then ’twill surely rain or snow. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 148. 

See also Do (14) ; and Dog (49). 

Flea-bitten horse never tires, A. 1577 : 
Googe, Heresbach.’s Husb., ii. 116& 
{1586) ( 0 .), The fleabitten horse 

prooveth alwaies good in travell. 1696 : 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. Act L, Take 
this proverb with you by way of advice : 
If 3'ou an old flea-bitten ride, you need 
not fear the dirt ; But when you back a 
young colt, see your saddle be well girt. 
1922 ; N. & Q., i2th ser., xi. 169. 

Fleece and fell, To have both. 1639 : 
Clarke, 39, Will you have both fleece 
and fell. 1642 : D. Rogers, Naaman, 
sig. Dd2, Thy servant is for thee to 
use, not tire or teare out : Thou must 
not take both fleece and flesh too. 

Fleet, The. He may whet his knife 
on the threshold of the Fleet. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 348 (1840). 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " London,” 
Said of persons who are not in debt 
[and therefore not in danger of arrest]. 

Flesh never stands so high but a dog 
will venture his legs. 167S : Ray, 139. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1553. 

Flesh nor fish nor good red herring, 
Neither. 1528 : Rede Me and be not 
Wrothe, I. iii. b, Wonc that is nether 
flesshe nor fisshe. 1546: He5nvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x., She is nother 
fyshe, nor fleshe, nor good red heaiyng. 
1599 : Nashc, Lenten Stuffc, in Works, 
V. 302 (Grosart). 1630 ; Taj’lor (Water- 
Poct), IFor^cs, pagin. i, 34. Before 
1704 : T. Brown, Works, iii. 240 (1760), 
They . . . marr\’ their wives, before 
they know whether the}' arc fish, fic.=h, 
or good red herring. 1711: .Wdison, 
Spectator, No. 165. 1824 : Scott, Rel- 

gaunllet, ch. xii., I never thought twice 
about it, .Mr. Fairford; it was neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor salt herring of mine. 
1921 : Times, 7 Oct., p. S, col. 4, Its 



Flesh 2: 

compromise with sentiment and the 
proprieties leaves it neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red hemng 
Flesh upon horses and money with 
women hide a many faults 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverls 57 
Fletching See quot 1884 " Sussex 
Proverbs, in iV ^ ^ 6th ser , ix 342, 
The people of Fletching Live by 
snapping and ketching 
Flies See Fly 

Flitting of farms makes mailings dear 
1846 Denham Projcrbs, 3 (Percy S ) 
Float IS rotten, What does not 1813 
Ray 194 

Flow will have an ebb, A 1412-20 
Lydgate, Troy Book, bk ii 1 2013. 
Afteraflowe, anebbefolwethay 1626 
Scoggins Jests, 158 (1864) There was 
never so great a flood, but there may 
bte as lowe an ebbe 1670 Ray 91 
1754 Berthelson. Ettg ’Damsh Did , 
s V “ Flow ' 

Flower in his garden, It is the finest 
1659 Howell, 15. Tis the fairest flower 
m yourgartlen 1732 Fuller, No 3023 
Flowers in May See Fresh, and 
Welcome 

Fly and Flies 1 A fly and eke a 
frxar See quot c 13S6 Chaucer, Wtfe 
of Bath’s Prol , 835, Lo gode men, a 
flye and eek a frere Wol falle m every 
dish and eek matere 

2 A fly hath its spleen 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 316 (Arber), Low' trees haue 
their tops the flye his splene 
1590 Lodge, Bosalynde, 70 (Hunt C! ), 
I tell thee, flies haue their spleene 
1605 Camden, Remains, 317 (1870) 
1646 Browne, Pseudo Lpi , bk iii 
cfi 111 , So IS jt proverbially said For^ 
mica: sua hits tnest, habet el musca 
splenem 1732 Fuller, No 138S, Even 
a fly hath its spleen 3924 Sphere, 
27 Sept , p 386, col 2, A Latin tag 
declares that “ even a fly hath its 
spleen ” 

3 Afiyonyournose Sccquot 1893 
Inwards, B eaiher Lore, 148, A fly on 
your nose, you slap, and it goes , If it 
comes back agam, it will bung a good 
ram 

4 Fites come to feasts unasked 1683 

See Fiddler (2) 1924 Sphere, 27 Sept , 


o Fly 

p 386, col 2, Another proverb of un- 
impeachable veracity proclaims that 
“ Flies come to feasts unasked ” 

5 Fites go to lean horses 1578 
Flono, First Frmtes, lo 25, Vnto the 
leane horses, alwayes resort the flyes 
1631 Mabbe, Celestina, 214 (TT), 
Flyes bite none but leane and feeble 
oxen 1666 Tomano, Piazza Utitv , 
43. Flyes do rest upon lean horses 

6 Flies will tickle lions being dead 
1610 Marston, ffistrio-Mastix, VI 

7 He changes a fly into an elephant 
1736 Bailey, Diet, sv “Elephant,'’ 
To make of a fly an elephant 1813 
Ray. 75 

8 He takes a spear to kill a fly 
Ibid . 75 

9 Into a shut mouth flies fly not 
1640 Herbert, /flc Prudentum 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch vi , No 
flies will go down your throat if you 
keep your mouth shut 

10 Like a fly tn a tar^box {or gluc'^ot) 
1659 Howell, 19, He capers like a fiie in 
a tar-box 3670 Ray, 216 [asm 1659] 
1886 Elworthv, IFcsf Sow Word-Book, 
437 (EDS), Like a fly in a glue-pot 
Com(mon] expression, to express ner- 
vous excitement 

11 More flies are taken tenth a drop of 

honey than a tun of vinegar 1732 
Fuller. No 3454 1821 Combe, Syn- 

tax iH Search of Wife, can xxxiv 
p 24, Madam, the ancient proverb 
says That one nch drop of honey 
sweet. As an allunng, luscious treat, Is 
known to tempt more flies, by far, 
Than a whole tun of vinegar 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 433, You will 
catch more flies with a spoonful of 
honey, than with a gallon of vinegar 
1865 “ Lancs Proverbs," in AT & Q , 
3rd ser, viii 494, There's more flies 
caught with honey than alegar 

12 One cannot catch a fly when he 
util 1659 Howell, II 

13 The fly on the wheel 1586 
Pettie, tr Guazzo s Civil Convers , 
fo 71, The flye, which sitting vppon 
a cart that was dnuen on the vvaye, 
sayde he had raysed a very great 
dust 1612 Bacon, Essays “ Vain- 
glory,*' It was pretily deuiscd of 
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.-tsop. The f.ie sate spoil the axldree of 
the chariot ii-heele, and said. What a 
dust doe I raise/ i66r; Gurnall, 
Christian in Armour, 299 (1&79), Yet 
these are no more than the fiie on the 
vrheeh 1732 : Fuller, No. 5476, Yhat 
a dust have I rais’d! quoA the fiy 
upon the coach. 1S14 : B%Ton, in 
Letters and Journals, ii. 401 (Prothero), 
Like the fiy in the fable, I seem to have 
got upon a v.'heel which makes much 
dust ; but, unlike the said fl\-, I do not 
take it all for my ov.-n raising. 1922 ; 
Observer, 5 March, p. 12, col. 5, The 
Sy on the cart-wheel might as well 
have claimed not only that it was 
raising all the dust, but that it had 
built the cart. 

14. To a bailing pot flies come not. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

15. ’Tieould make even a fly laugh. 
1732: Fuller. No. 5340. 

16. You must lose a fiy to catch a 
trout. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

See also Eagle (2) ; Elstow ; Honey 
(3) ; Hungry flies ; and Lion (5). , 

Fly, verb. i. Fly, and you vill catch 
the sivalloie. 1659 • Howell, 13. I 

2. Fly brass, thv father's a tinker. 
Ibid., 12. 

3. Fly the pleasure that bites to- 
morrov. 1591 ; Florio, Second Friites, 
99, Fiie that present ioye, Mhich in > 
time will breede annoy. 1623 ; Wod- 
roephe, Spared Houres, 277, Flee all 
present pleasure that gives the future 
pajme. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Ikov. 29, Fly that pleasure which 
paineth aften'.'ard. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1710 ; S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 347. 

4. He has fiozen high and lei in a 
cove-clap at last. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 66, ... Said of one very 
particular in choosing a wife, but who 
has made an ill-assorted maniage after 

an. 

5. He would fain Jiy, but wanfea 

fe.ithers. 1546: Hetwoo^, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi. i6Si: W’. Robertsom 
Phrased. Centralis, 614, He would 
fiie, but he wants feathers, 's.'jyz : 
Fuller, Xo. 2415- „ 

6. To fiy at all game. 1670 : Ray, 


, ^76. 1S46-59 : Denham Tracts, iL loS 
(F.L.S.). 

Fly-catcher. See quot. 1SS6 ; Swain- 
son, Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 49 
{F.L.S.), In Somerset these birds are 
supposed to bring good luck to the 
homestead they frequent, hence the 
rheme : — If you scare the fiy-catcher 
aevay, Xo good luck will erith t'ou stay ” 

Flying enemy. See Bridge {5). 

Flying without wings, No. 1633 : 
Draxe, 124. 1670 : Rav, 91. 1732 : 
Fuller, X'o. 3569. 

Foal. How can the foal amble, if the 
horse and mare trot? 1546 : Hevv.'ood, 

■ Preverbs, Pt. I. ch. .xi. 1614 : B. Rich, 
Honesiie of This Age, 32 (Perct' S.), The 
' olde proverbe is : If the mother trot how 
should the daughter amble? 1670 : Ray, 
91. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2554. See also 
Rugged ; and Trot sire. 

Foe is better than a dissembling friend, 
A. 154S : Briant, Dispraise of Life of 
Courtier, sjg. D3, .\le.xander sat’d assure 
me my frende Parmeno of those that be 
dissembhmg frendes, for I wil be ware 
of them that be my open enemies. 15S9 : 
L. Wright, Display of Duiie, 19, .\s good 
a foe that hurts not, as a friend that 
helpes not. 1600 : Bodenham, Belvedere, 
176 (Spens. S.). 1647: Counirym. 

New Comr.anwecdth, 13, It is better to 
have an open foe, then a dissembling 
friend. 

Fog. I. See quot. 1S74 : W. Pen- 
gelly, in A*. & Q., 5th sen, ii. 1S4. I 
often heard the following vreather- 
rhtmes in Cornwall in my bothood : — 
... .A. fog and a small moon Bring 
an easterh’ wind soon. 1S93 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 5S. 

2. A. fcg canr.ct he dispelled viih a fan. 
1S46 : Donhwni, Proverbs, 1 (Percy S ). 

3. A fog from the sea. Brings honey 
to the lee ; A fog from the fulls Brings 
corn to (he milts. Pembrokesh. iSSo : 
.V. S- 0 ; 7th sen, tiii. 204. 

4. Fcg on the hill, water to the mill; 
Fog in the hcltcx, fine day to fcltcrw. 
Oxfordsh. 192S : Speetator, 3 Nov., 
p. 640, col. 2. 

Sec also March {15), {t6). (rS), (43)- 

Folkestone. See qiiois. zygSiP'gcc. 
Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, p 7i, 
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Folkstpne Washerwomen These are 
the «liite clouds which commonly bnng 
ram 1887 Parish and Shaw, Did 
Kent Dialed, 57 (EDS ). Folkestone 
Girls, the name given to heavy ram 
clouds Also Folkestone Lasses and 
Folkestone Washerwomen 

Follow, verb i Follow love and 1/ 
will flee Flee love and xi wtll follow thee 
1581 T HowcU Demises 64 (1906), 
Flee it [lo\e], and it will flee thee. 
Follow it, and it w ill follow thee 1678 
55 1732 Fuller, No 6258 1875 
A B Cheales Proverb Folk-Lore 29 

2 Follow the river and you'll get to 
ike sea 1732 Fuller, No 1556 

3 He that follows Nature ts never out 
of his way Ibid No 2108 

4 He that follows truth too dosily, etc 
See quots 1651 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denltim, 2nd ed , Follow not truth too 
near the heels lest it dash out thy 
teeth 1681 W Robertson, Phrased 
Generahs, 619, He that follows truth 
too near the heels, shall have dust 
thrown in his face 1820 Colton, 
Z,afO«, Pt I No 558. He that follows 
truth too closely, must take care that 
she does not stnke out his teeth 

5 To follow one's nose c 1350 
Cleanness, 1 978 in Alltt Poems, 67 
(iioms, E E T S ), Loth and tho luly* 
whit his Icflj two dejtcr. Ay folj^ 
here face [followed their face] bifore 
her bothe jjen c 1520 Stanbndge, 
Vulgarta, sig C2, Rjght forthe on thy 
nose Recta via mcedc 1637 Hey- 
v%ood. Royal King, I , Follow thy nose, 
and thou wilt be there presently 1742 
Fielding Andrews, bk 11 ch u , The 
fellow bade him follow his nose 
and be d — n’d 1917 D Grayson 
Great Possessions, ch ui , One has only 
to step out mto the open country 
and follow his nose 

6 Yow nia\ follow him long e’re a 
shilling drop 'from him 1732 Fuller, 
No 5944 

Folly 1 Folly grows without water- 
ing 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
1854 J W Warter, Last of the Old 
Squires, ch v p 53 

2 Folly ts never long pleased wtih tt 
self Fuller, No 1560 


I Fool 

3 Folly ts often stck of itself Ibid , 
No 1559 

4 Folly ts wise tn her own eyes 1629 
Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 95 

5 Folly may hinder a man of many 
a good turn 1694 D Urfey, Qmfoie, 
Pt II Act II sc 11 

6 Folly without faults ts as reddish 
fradish] Without salt 1608 Armin, 
Nest of Ntnntes, 40 (Sh S ) 

7 1/ 

wotdd weep 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

8 Tl is folly to run to the foot when one 
may run to the head 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch v , Folke show 
much foly, when things should be sped. 
To ren to the foote that maie go to the 
hed 3633 Draxe, 72 

9 Many for folly themselves fordo 
c 1460 How the Good Wtfe, 1 140, 
Many for folve hem self for-doothe 

10 The chief disease that reigns this 
year ts folly 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 

11 The folly of one man is the fortune 
of another 1607 Bacon, Essays 
“ Fortune " 

12 Tis a folly to fret, grief's no 
comfort 1813 Kay, 195 

See also Zeal 

Fond as a besom 1855 Robinson, 
Whitby Gloss , 13, He's as fond as a 
bezom very foolish indeed 

1889 Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 
44 (EDS), " He’s as fond as a 
beasom ' signifies that the person 
spoken of is very foolish [The phrase 
IS proverbial in other dialects also] 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very 
curse. Ere fancy you consult, consult 
your purse 1736 Frankhn, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, i 448 (Bigelow) 

Fool and Fools i A fool always 
comes short of his reckoning 1611 
Cotgrave, s v “ Fol," A foole oft finds 
hiroselfe short of his reckonings 

2 A fool and his money are soon 
farted 1580 Tusser, Htisb , 19 
(EDS), A foole and his monie be 
soone at debate c 1640 in Roxb 
BaJlais, ui 550 (B S ) 1763 Murphy, 

Citizen I 11 1894 Shaw, Artrs and 

the Man, III 
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3. A fool at forty is a fool indeed, 
c. 1670: Cotton, VisioJis, No. i. He 
who at fifty is a fool. Is far too stubborn 
gro\vn for school. 1725 : Young, Satires, 
No. ii. ad fin., Be wise ufith speed ; A fool 
at forty is a fool indeed. 1820 : Colton, 
Lacon, Pt I. No. 352 [quotes Young], 

4. A fool believes everything. 1625 : 
in Harl. Miscell., iv. 130 {1745), Flori- 
mundus justified the proverb, A fool 
believeth every thing. 

5. A fool believes the thing he would 
have so. 1681 ; W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Gcneralis, 620. 

6. A fool can dance without a fiddle. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 99. 

7. A fool is fulsome. 1659 - Howell, 
10. 1670 : Ray, 10. 1686 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, viii. 604 (B.S.), Prating like a 
fool is fulsome. 

8 . A fool knows more in his own house 
than a wise man in another's. 1620 : 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xliii. 1694 : 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. II. Act V. sc. i. 
[with “ sees ” for “ knows ”]. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 103. 

9. A fool looks to the beginning, a 
wise man regards the end. c. 1535 : 
Dialogues of Creatures, ccvii. (1816), 
A foole beholdith but onely the be- 
gynnyngc of his workys, but a wiseman 
takyth hede to the endc. 

10. A fool loseth his estate before he 
finds his folly, [c. 1489 : Caxton, Sonnes 
of Aymon, 485 (E.E.T.S.), For a foie 
never bjdeveth tyll he fele sore.] 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 104. 

11. A fool may make money, but it 
needs a uise man to spend it. 1S69: 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xi.x. 
1875 ; A. B. Chealcs, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 100. 

12. A fool may somelimes give a 
ivise man counsel — with variants. 
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1678 : Ray, 140, A fool may put some- 
what in a wise bodies head. 1693 : 
Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. iii. ch. 37, 
I have often heard it said in a vulgar 
proverb, The wise may be instructed 
by a fool. 1732: Fuller, No. 105, A 
fool may chance to put something into 
a wise man’s head. 1818 : Scott, Heart 
of Midi., ch. xlv.. And if a fule may gie 
a \vise man a counsel . . . 1926 : Phill- 
potts, Marylebone Miser, ch. i.. Listen 
to everybodj% for the biggest fool may 
come out with a bit of sense when you 
least expect it. 

13. A fool may throiv a stone into a 
well, which a hundred wise men cannot 
pull out. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prn- 
dentum. 1854 : J. W. Warter, Last of 
Old Squires, 53. 

14. A fool on a bridge soundeth like 
a drum. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Pont,” 
A foole on a bridge is a drumme in 
a river. 1623 ; Wodroephe, Spared 
Homes, 485. 

15. A fool or a physician. An associa- 
tion or alternative in various proverbial 
forms. See quots. [Sed gravescente 
valetudine nihil e libidinibus omitte- 
bat, in patientia firmitudinem simulans 
solitusque eludere medicorum artes 
atque cos, qui post tricesimum aetatis 
annus ad intemoscenda corpori suo 
utilia vel noxia alieni consilii indigerunt. 
— Tacitus, Annals, VI. xlvi.] 1607; 
B. Barnes, Divils Charter, sig. L3, 
Eythcr mere fooles or good phisitions 
all. 1634 : T. Heywood, Ma.-Hcad 
Well Lost, III., No matter whether I 
bee a foole or a phisitian, if I loose, 
lie pay. c. 1645 : MS. Proverbs, in 
N. S- Q., vol. cliv., p. 27, Ever}' man is 
either a foole or a physitian. 1678 : 
The Quacks Academy ... A Krw Art to 
cross the Old Proverb, and make a Man 
a Fool and Physician both at a Time 
[title], in Harl. Misccll., ii. (i 7 -}-l)- 


[^roXXd) a lap kc.1 puplj on'jp fiiXa Kalpiov flrer. — 

Aulus Gollius, ii. 6.] c. 1374 : Chaucer, 
Tioylus, bk. i. 1 . 630, A fool may cek 
a w}'s man ofte g}’dc. c. 1450 : Parto- 
nope, 1 . 79S2, p. 32T (E.E.T.S.), Yet 
an old pro\'crbc .sayd ys all day : Of a 
foole a vwse man may Take wylt. 
15S1 ; Stafford, Exam, of Complaints, ii 
(N. Sh. S.), Yet fooles (as the prouerbe 
is) sometimes speake to the purpose. 


1707: Dunton, Athcn. Sport, p. 13. 

I col. I, Remember. Ever}' man is a fool, 
or physician to himself at least. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1428, E%-ery man is a fool, 
or a physician, at forty. 1777 •' j” 
Garrick Corresp., ii. 219 {iS32)_[as in 
1732]. 1793 : O’Keeffe, World in a 
lillage,'lll. i. fas in^i732j. 
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16 Afoolthinkethhimseljuxse 1557 
North, Diall of Princes, fo 91 v“. He 
may be called a foole that auaunceth 
him selfe to be wise 1601 Shake- 
speare, As You Like It V 1 , I do 
now remember a saymg. The fool 
doth think he is wise but the wise man 
knows himself to be a fool " 

17 A fool wants packs] his cloak on 
a rainy day 1732 Fuller No no 

18 A fool when he hath spoke hath 
done all or, A fool is known hy kts speech 
1303 R Brunne Handl Synne 1 2970, 
Bj foly wurdvs mow menafoylekenne 
1412-20 Ljdgate, Troy Book, bk 11 
1 7022, For be his tonge a foie is ofte 
knowe 1570 Barclay, Mtrrour of 
Good Manners, 73 (Spens S ), A foole 
IS knowcn by speche negligent 1611 
Cotgrave, s \ “ Fol, Fools are wise 
untill the> speakc 1732 Fuller, No 
ni, A fool, when he hath spoke, hath 
done all 

19 A fool will ask More questions 
than the wisest can answer 16^ Tor- 
nano, Piazza IJniv , 69, A fool may 
ask more than se%en wise men can 
answer 1670 Ray, 91, A fool may 
ask more questions ui an hour, then a 
wise man can ans^ er m se^en years 
1738 Swift, PoUte Convers , Dial If 
1821 Scott, Pirate, ch xviu , He 
knows a fool may ask more questions 
than a wise man cares to answer 
1901 r E Taylor, Lares Saytf^s, 7, 
A foo' con ax mooar questions 1 five 
mmits nor a wise mon con answer i’ 
a month 

20 A fool util laugh when he ss 
drowning 1577 Mtsogonus, I h , A 
foole in laughture puttethe all his 
pleasure i6r6 Breton m Works 11 
e 6 (Grosart), A foole is euer laughing 
1659 Hoiseil, Proverbs Brit -Eng, 2 

21 A fool will not be foiled 1659 
Ibid ,22 1710 SPalmcT, Moral Esst^s 
on Proierbs, 127 

22 A fool will not part with hts 
bauble for the Tower of London Before 
1500 m HiU, Commonplace-Book, 130 
(E E T S ) [with ‘ geve " for ' part 
with"] 1509 Barclay, SAip q/’Eoois 
1 256 (1874) For It is sa>d of men 
both yonge and olde A foole wyil nat 


g5Tie his babyll for any golde 1599 
Porter. Two Angry Women, in Haz- 
litt. Old Plays, vii 359 [with “ lea\e ” 
for “part with"] 1630 T Adams, 
Works. 774, The foole svill not giue 
his bable for the Kings Exchequer 
1662 Fuller. Worthies, 11 342 (1840) 
1716 E Ward, Female Policy, 86, 
Some would not gi^e their babel for 
the Tower of London 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V ‘ London 

23 A fool's bell IS soon rung c 1400 
Rom Rose, 1 5266 And fooles can not 
holde hir tunge , A fooles belle is sone 
ninge 

24 A fool’s holt ts soon shot c 1270 
Prem of Alfred, m 0 E Mtscell , 
128 (Moms), And sottes bolt is sone 
i-scohte c 1320 m Reltg Antiques, 
1 III (1841), “Sottes bolt is sone 
shote ' . Quoth Hendyng c 1460 
Good Wyfe wold a Pylgr ,1 95, A 
folks bolt ys son I-schot 1583 
Greene, in Works, u 79 (Grosart) 
1600 Shakespeare, Henry F , III vu 
1667 Lord fenstol, Elvira, V , How 
soon a fool’s bolt’s shot without dis- 
tmction 1748 Smollett, Rod Rat^ 
dom, ch Im , “ Zounds, I have done,” 
said he “ Your bolt is soon shot, 
according to the old proverb," said 
she 1826 Brady, Furirfieso/Ld ,21, 
The implement shot from the cross-bow 
IS called by the English a bolt 
Hence the saying " the fool's bolt 
IS soonest shot ” 1847 PIanch 4 , Ex- 
iravag, lu 198 (1879) 

25 A fool s boU may sometimes hit 
the white 1732 Fuller, No 107 

26 A fool s handset is lucky 1614 
Jonson, Bart Fair, II, Bring him a 
sixpenny bottle of ale they say, a 
fool s handsel is lucky 1668 Dr> den. 
Sir Martin MaT-all,Y m , A fools plot 
may be as lucky as a fool s handsel 

27 A fools heart js tn his tongue 
1566 Drant, Horace Satires. Sat 2, 
That 5ill3re foole His harte is euer 
m his toungue 1622 P Hannay, 
Poet^ Works, 184 (Hunt Cl ). The wise 
man’s tongue is euer in his heart , The 
fooles heart's m his tongue 1641 
Quarles, Enchyrtdton Cent III cap 
iv 1669 Poliieuphuia, 37, The heart 
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of a fool is in his mouth. Cf. Wise, 
adj. (50). 

28. A fool's fa-per. Sec White (ii). 

29. A fool’s paradise. 1462 : Pastern 
Lett., u. 109 (Gairdner, igoo), But I 
wold not be in a fobs paradyce. 1549 : 
Mathew’s Bible, 2 Kings, ch. iv., Dyd 
I desjTe a sonne of my Lorde? Dyd 
I not say that thou shouldest not brynge 
me in a foies paradyse. 1604 : Webster 
and Slarston, Malcontent, V. ni.. Pro- 
mise of matrimony by a yong gallant, 
to bring a margin lady into a fooles 
paradise ! 1632 ; R. Brome, Northern 
Lasse, V. viii., ^Vhy I am fubdoodled 
thus. In I protest and vow a kind of 
fools Paradise. 1732 : Fielding, Mod. 
Husband, I. be , A levee is the paradise 
of fools. 1S94: R. L. S., St. Ives, 
ch. xxvi.. The next moment I had 
recognised the inanity of that fool's 
paradise. 1914: Shaw, "Parents and 
Children,” in Misalliance, etc., p. c.xiii, 
A means of pleasing himself and be- 
guiling tedious hours with romances 
and fairy tales and fools’ paradises. _ 

30. A fool’s speech is a bubble of air. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 109. 

31. A fool’s tongue is long enough to 
cut his own throat. Ibid., No. 108. 

32. Ansrwer a fool according to his 

folly. [Answer a fool according to his 
folly lest he be wise in his own conceit. 
— Prov. XXAT. 5 ] 14S4 : Caxton, JEsope, 
ii. 175 (Jacobs), To foolish demur 
[question] behoveth a foolish answer. 
1589 : Nashe, in Tl'orfc, i. 166 (Grosart), 
It is therefore thought the best way 
... to answere the fooles, according 
to their foolishness. 1692 : L’Estrange, 
JEsop, 10 {3rd ed.). It does not yet 
become a man of honour ... to 
answer every fool in his fob}'. ■ 

North, Lives of Noiths, i. 332 (Bohn), 
And so fools are often answered in 
their folly. 

33. As the fool thinks, so the bell 
clinks. 1607 ; Lingua, III. vii.. As the 
fool thinketh, so the bell clinkcth. 
I protest I hear no more than a post. 
1673 • "Man-ell, Rehearsal Transfr., 
Pt. II., in UVA-s, iii. 3?7 (Grosart), 
I understand, sir, what }ou mean; 

as the fool thinks, so the co^^cicncc 


tinks.” 1738: Swift, Pohte Convers., 
Dial. I., Miss. Peace 1 I think I hear 
the church-clock. Neverout. \^^ly, you 
know, as the fool thinks . . . 1S31 : 
Hone, Year-Book, 455, As the beU 
tinks, so the fool thinks; As the fool 
i thinks, so the bell tinks. 
i 34. Bray a fool in a mortar, etc. 

‘ [Though Biou shouldest bray a fool in 
! a mortar among wheat vith a pestle, 
}'et wUl not his foolishness depart 
from him. — Prov. xxvii. 22.] c. 156S : 
Wager, Longer thou Livest, sig. D2, 
Beate a foole in a morter saith the 
wise man, and thou shalt not make 
him leaue his folly. 1694 : D’Urfey, 
i Qmxote, Pt. I. Act V. sc. ii., Bray a 
I fool in a mortar, and you’ll find all 
of him but his brains. 1S55 : Kingsley, 
West. Hoi, ch. V. 

35. By their words we know fools, and 
asses by their ears. 1586 : L. Evans, 
Revised Withals Diet., sig. C4. 

I 36. Every fool can find faults that a 
j great many wise men can’t remedy. 

I 1732 : FuUer, No. 1416. 

! 37. Every fool is a fiddle to the com- 

! pany. 1616 : Sharpham, Cupid’s 
, gig, IV., They say, euer\' foole is a fiddle 
■ to the companie. 

' 38. Fool’s haste is no speed. 1732 : 

; Fuller, No. 1575. 1S27 : Scott, 

I 12 Jan., I wish it may not prove fool’s 
i haste, yet I take as much pains too as 
I is in my nature . 

j 39. Fools an I foumarts [polecats], 
i See quot. 1S9S : :V. & Q., 9'th ser., ii. 
j 88, " Fools and fouir.ards can't sec by 
I dat'-lcet.” I heard this near here 
I {Epworth] the other day. 

40. Fools and little dogs are ladies' 

I play-fellows. 15S3 ; Mclbancke, Philo- 
’ tir.us, sig. T3. 

, 41. Fools and madmen speak the 

1 truth. 1621 : Burton, Melancholy, II. 

! III. viii. 429 (1836), For fools and 
; mad men tell commonly tnith. 1634 • 
j Massinger, Very Woman, III. i., Wilt 
; thou be my fool? for fools, they say. 

will tell tnith. 1791 : Mrs. Tiiraie, in 
' Ha^-ward, Mrs. Psozzi, i. 342 {2nd cd.), 
i He is quite light-headed, yet madmen, 
drunkards, and fools tell truth, they say. 

42. Fools arc all the world cter, as t:e 
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said that shod the goose 1732 Fuller, I 
No 1567 1880 Spurgeon, Plough- 1 

man's Pictures, 141 I 

43 Fools are known hy their habUtng 
1477 Ri%ers, Dictes and Sayings, 57 
(1877), A man may knowe a foie by 
his moche clatenng 1597 H Lok. 
Ecelesiastes, 98 Foolcs if they once 
begin., can neuer end 1641 Jonson, 
Timber "Homen Ulysses ’ For too 
much talking is e\ er the mdice of a fool 
1647 Country m New Commonwealth, 
10, Fooles are known by their babhngs 

44 Fools are of all sizes 1901 F E 
Tajlor Lancs Sayings, 9, Ther's foos 
ov o sizes 

45 Fools are pleased with their own 
blunders 1732 Fuller No 1570 

46 Fools are ueatheruise 1887 
il A Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, 
V igz, Here [Cornwall] It IS weU kno%vn 
that ‘ fools are weathenvise,’ and that 
" those that are weatherwiie are rarely 
otherwise" 1906 CormskN &Q ,vj\ 

47 Fools are wise men m the affairs 
of women 1732 Fuller, No 1571 

48 Fools build houses and wise men 

buy them 1670 Ray, 91 1732 

FiUler, No 1573 [with *' enjoy ' for 

' buy ’ 1 c i860 R, S Hawker, m 
Byles, Life, etc 82 (1903) [with " in- 
habit" for "buy ] 1875 A B 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 43 [with 
" hve m " for " buy ' 1 

49 Fools give, to please all but their 
own 1640 Herbert, Jac Prttdenlum 

50 Fools grow without watering, 

1733 Fuller, ^o 1574 1853 TreniA, 

Froterbs, 73 (1905) 

51 Fools have fortune c 1568 
Hhger, Longer thou Ltvesl, sig E2, 
Tbej say that fooles are fortunable 
1639 Glapthome Wit in a Constable, 
in , The old proierbe of fooles ba\e 
fortune 1720 Vade Mecum for MaJt- 
uorms Pt II p 22, Dick fulfills 
the proierb which sajs. Fools have 
fortune c 1760 Gamck Lying Valet, 
II Cf Fortune favours fools, and God 
sends fortune 

52 Foots lade the water and wase men 
catch the fish 15th cent in Babees 
Book, 332 (F umiv all), Folus [Fools] lade 
poljs [pools], wisemenn etc Fe fys^e 


1605 Camden, Remains, 322 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 92 1732 Fuller, No 

1581, Fools lade out all the water, 
and wise men take the fish 

53 Fools laugh at their own sport 
1855 Bohn, 35b 

54 Fools live poor to die rich Ibid , 

356 

55 Fools love all that ts good 1738 
Swift, Polite Centers, Dial I, I’m 
like all fools, I love everything that’s 
good Cf Lord Mayor’s fool 

56 Fools make feasts and wise men 
eat them 1578 Flono, First Frutles, 
fo 30, Fooles make the banquets, and 
vMse men enjoy them 1683 Menton, 
Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697) 1736 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in TFor^s, 
1 447 (Bigelow) 1823 DTsraeh, Cur 
of Lit . and ser , i 449 (1824), A great 
man in Scotland, who, having given a 
splendid entertainment, was harshly 
told that " Fools make feasts, and wise 
men cat them " 

57 Fools may invert fashions that 
wise men will wear J733 Fuller, 
No 1579 

58 Fools never know when they are 
well 1519 Honnan, Vulgarta, fo 67, 
He is a foole that can nat holde hym 
sclfc content whan he is well at case 
1794 Wolcot. in Works, 11 528 (1795). 
Fools nev er know when they are weU 
1822 Scott, Mgef, ch XXI , ’Tis ahvays 
thus — fools and children never know 
when they are well 

59 Fools no Latin know iSb9 
Hazbtt, 234 

60 Fools refuse favours 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 22 

6r Fools set stools for wise men to 
slumUe at 1605 Camden, Remains, 
322 (1870) 2613 S Rowley, When 

You See Me, sig F3 Yee know what 
the old prouerbe sales. When fooles 
set stocks and wise men breakc their 
shmnes 1670 Ray, gr 2754 Ber- 
thelson. Eng -Danish Did , s v 'Fool ' 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
141 

62 Fools should not see half done 
work I am not sure that this is not 
a purely Scottish sajnng 2818 Scott, 
in Lockhart s Life, tv 216, It is not 
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fit to be shown to " baims and fools,” 
who, according to our old cann}' 
progerb, should never see half done 
work. 

63. Fools tie knots and wise men loose 
them. 1639 ; Clarke, 88. 1670 : Ray, 
10. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1583. 

64. Fools ivill he fools. 1650 : R. 
Heath, Satyrs, 9, Fools wiU still be 
fools. 1784 : New Foitndl. Hasp, for 
Wit, ii. 201, Fools •wiU be fools, say 
what we wUl. 

65. Fools will he meddling, c. 1380: 
Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 1 . 574, 
But sooth is seyd, " a fool can noght 
be stiUe.” 1670 ; Ray, 91. 1738 : 
Swft, Polite Convcrs., Dial. L, \\Tiy, 
madam, fools will be meddling. 1822 ; 
Scott, Nigel, ch. xxiii., Beasts and fools 
will be meddling, my lord. 

66. Fools’ paradises are wise men’s 
purgatories. 1763 : Colman, Deuce is 
in Him, I. i., A fool's paradise is better 
than a wiseacre’s pu^gator}^ 1922 : 
Saintsbury, Scrap-Book, 254. 

67. Fools’ thoughts often fail. c. 1374 : 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk. i. 1 . 217, But 
alday fayleth thing that fooles wendcn 
[imagined], c. 1387 : Usk, Test, of 
Love, li. 8, 122, Tixus alday fayleth 
thinges that fooles wende. c. I 534 * 
Berners, Hiton, 502 (E.E.T.S.), It is 
a comune sajmg that many thingis 
lackethe of fol3'sshc thoughtis. 

68. Give a fool a candle to tind [light]. 
He will light it at the ind. 18S3 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 58S. 

69. He hath great need of a fool that 
plays the fool himself. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

70. He is a fool that deals with fools, 
c. 1350 : Parlement of Three Ages, 1 . 264 
(Gollancz), Foie es that with foies delys. 

71 He is a fool that forgets himself, 
c. 1270 : in Old Eng. Miseell., 59 (Morris, 
E.E.T.S.), Sot is pat is oper mannes 
freond more ]’an his owe. c. 1374 •’ 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk. v, 1 . 98. I have 
herd se3'd, eek t vines tuyes twelve, 

“ He is a fool that wol for-yetc him- 
sclvc.” 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. " Fol ” j 
Hee is a right foolc that forgets himsclfc. 1 
1683; Mcriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 , 
{1697). ' 
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72. He is a fool that is not melancholy 
once a day. 1678 ; Ray, 346. 1683 : 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, S3-7 (1697), He 
is a feaul that is not mallancholy 3fance 
a da3'. 1732 : FuUei, No. 2434 

73. He is a fool that makes a wedge of 
his fist. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Coing ” 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 221. 

74. He is a fool that thinks not that 
another thinks. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

75. He is fool enough himself, who 
will bray against another ass. 1855 ■ 
Bohn, 375. 

76. He is not the fool that the fool is, 
but he that with the fool deals. 16S3 ; 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697). 

77. He’s a fool that is wiser abroad 
than at home. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2435. 

78. He’s a fool. See quot. 1846 ; 
Denham, Proverbs, 65 (Percy S.), He's 
a fule that marries at Yule ; For when 
the bairn’s to bear. The corn's to shear. 
1904: Co. Folk-Lore: Northumb., 179 
(F.L.S.) [as in 1846]. 

79. He that sends a fool means to 
follow him. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1659 ; Howell, 3, Wio sendeth 
a fool upon an errand, must goe himself 
after. 

80. He 'who is born a fool is never cured. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2391. 

81. If all fools had baubles we should 
-want fuel. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. '' Ma- 
rotte,” If all that fooles are babies 
wore, of wood we should have but 
small store. 1670 : Ray, 10, If all 
fools ware babies fewel would be 
dear. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2676, If 
cvciy' fool were to wear a bauble, 
they would grow dear. 

82. If all fools wore 'white caps, we 
should seem a flock of geese. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

S3. If fools should not fool it, they 
shall lose their reason. Ibid. 

84. It is the property of fools to be 
al'ways judging, r'jyz : Fuller, No. 3027. 

85. Much abides behind what a fool 
thinks, c. 1489 ; Caxton, Blanchardyn, 

j etc., 181 (E.E.T.S.), It 3’S sa3-d often in 
I a com3'n langagc tliat “ mociic ah3’fleth 
’ bclyn'dc that a foie tln'nkcth.” 
i 86. No one is a fool always, every one 
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sometimes 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 1694 D’Urfej Qmxote.Pt I 
Act I sc 1 , None arc fools always, tho 
every one sometimes 1748 Ridiard- 
son, Clarissa, iv 237 (1785) 1854 

J W Waiter, Last of Old Squires, 53 

87 One Jool tn a play ts more than 
enough Derby 1889 Lolk-Lore Jour- 
nal, vii 293 

88 One fool makes many 1640 

Herbert, Jac Prudentum, One fool 
makes a hundred 1634 Gayton, 
Pleasant Notes Don Q , 140 1769 

Brooke Fool of Quality, w 228 1821 

Byron, The Blues, Ec! \ 1 57 i860 

Reade, Cl and Hearth ch Ix^v , Loose 
tongue found credulous ears, and so 
one fool made many 

89 0«/y fools and fiddlers stng at 
meals ' 1813 Ray, 9, None but fools 
and fiddlers sing at their meat 1889 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii 293 (Derbyshire) 

90 Play uith a fool at home, and he 
will play utlhyou tn the market 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 
10 1732 Fuller, No 2763 

91 Send a fool to the market and a 

fool he’ll return 1586 G \Vhitney, 
Emblems, 178, The foole, that fane is 
sente some wisedome to attame. Rc' 
tumes an ideot, as he wente, and 
bnnges the foole agame 1604 Pas- 
qutls Jests, 38 (1864), You may all 
depart like fooles as you came 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Univ , 147, Who sends 
a fool expects the same back agam 
1732 FuUer, No 4096 1738 Swift, 

Polite Convers , Dial I , You may go 
back agam, like a fool as you came 

92 Set a fool to catch a fool 1654 
Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q , 178, As 
they say, set a fool, etc 

93 Set a fool to roast eggs, and a teise 
man to eat them 1678 Kay, 241 

94 That vhich a fool doth at last, a 

lotse man doth at first 1666 Tomano. 
Piazza Univ , 197 18S0 Spurgeon, 

Ploughman’s Pictures 20 A wise man 
does at first what a fool does at last 

95 The first chapter of fools ts to 

esteem ihemsehes unse 1578 Flono, 
First rrutles,io 29 [with* counf'for 
“esteem"] 1586 Pettie, tr Guazzos 
Ctitl Comers, io 40 1659 Howell, 


I [with “ hold " for " esteem ”] 1732 
Fuller, No 4525 

96 The fool asks much, hut he is 

more fool that grants it 1633 Draxe, 
21 1670 Ray, IO 1732 Fuller, 

No 100, A fool demands much, but 
he's a greater that gives it 

97 The fool IS busy tn every one’s 
business but hts own 1732 Fuller, 
No 4537 

98 The fool fims away while hts house 
IS burning down Ibid , No 4538 

99 The fool satih, who woidd haie 
thought il> 1633 Draxe, 13. It is the 
part of a foole to say. I had not 
thought 1732 Fuller, No 4539 

100 The fool wanders the wtse man 
iraxels Ibid , No 4540 

101 The higher the fool, the greater 
the fall 1878 J Platt, Morality, 34 

102 The more riches a fool hath, the 
greater fool he ts 1732 Fuller, No 
4666 

103 The praise of fools is censure tn 
disguise 1055 Bohn, 513 

104 There ts no fool like the old fool 
1546 Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch u , There is no foole to the olde 
foole, folke say 1592 Lyly, Mothei 
Bombte.lV u 1616 Breton, m 

II e6 (Grosart) 1713 G^y, Mohocks, 
sc u , Oh Peter, Peter 1 an old fool of 
aU foob IS the worst 1856 Planch^, 
Exlravag , v 157 (1879), In love there's 
no fool, madam, like an old fool 1922 
Weyman, Ovtnglon’s Bank, ch viii 

103 To deal fool's dole 1670 Ray, 
171 

106 To the counsel of fools, a wooden 
bell 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

107 We are fools one to another 
Ibid 

108 Were there no fools bad ware 
would not be sold 1611 Gatgrave, 
s V " March6 ' If fooles went not to 
maikcts bad wares would not be sold 
1696 D'Urfcy, Quixote. Pt III Act I 
[as m 1611, with ' coxcombs ” for 

fooles 1732 Fuller, No 2^7 
[as m loll] 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman ch xvi [as in 1611] 

109 When a Jool hath bethought htm- 
sdf, the market's over 1732 Fuller, 
No 5530 
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110. When the fool finds a horseshoe. White Horse, ch. iii., I have got the 
He thinks always so to do. Ibid., No. length of his foot, and he has asked 
6415- me to luncheon. 1922 : Wej-man, 

See also April (23); Certainty; Chil- j Saw/:, ch. xix.. He had taken 

dren (2) and (3) ; Experience ; Fortune 1 the length of the Squire’s foot, 
favours ; God sends fortune ; Honour {4) ; ■ 5. To thrust one's feet under another 

Many a one ; None but fools ; None ' man’s table. 1678 : Ray, 272. 1732 : 

is so wise ; Robin Hood (g) ; Wise, ; Fuller, No. 5247. 
passim ; Wit {4) ; Woman (5) ; and j See also Leg (4) and (5) ; and One 
World (7) and (10). j Foot. 

Foolish fear doubleth danger. 1732 : ] Football. See All fellows; and Two 
Fuller, No. 1563. r to one. 

Foolish pity spoils a city. 1556 : ' For ill do well, then fear not hell. 

He3'Wood, Spider and Flie, cap. 70, j 1855 : Bohn, 357. 

p. 307 (Fanner), This ... Is eitlier not | For mad words deaf ears. 1633 : 

pity, or peevish pity, Wdiich (as th’ old ] Draxe, 69, For foolish talke deafe 

saying saith) marreth the CIt3^ 1613 : ; cares. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1593. 

Wither, Abuses Stript, etc., bk. i. sat. 13, For my part. See Kiln (i). 

A foolish pitty quickly ouerthrowes, In Forbearance is no acquittance. 1546 : 

warre an army, and in peace a state. He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv., 
1670 : Ra3', 131. 1732 ; Fuller, No. Sufferaunce is no quittance. 1578 : 
6216 [" ruins ” for " spoils ”]. ' Florio, First Fruites, fo. 33, Forbearance 

Foolish tongues talk by the dozen, i is no pa3TOent. 1605 : T. He3^vood, 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. * If You Know Not Me, in Works, i. 332 

Foot and Feet. 1. He thinks his feet \ (1874). 1670: Ray, 92. 1732; Fuller, 
be where his head shall never come. No. 15S7. 

1546 : He3^vood, Proverbs, Pt. I., ch. .xi. Forbidden fruit is sweet. 1S55 : 
1611: Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of , Bohn, 357. 

Fo/Zy, 49, in TForA’S, ii. (Grosart), Some ' Force without fore-cast is of little 
thinke their feete be where their head ' avail. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1589. 
shall neuer come. Forced kindness deserves no thanks, A. 


2. The foot on the cradle, the hand on 
the distaff. 1659: Howell, Proverbs: 
Span.-Eng., 2, [plus] a sign of a good 
housewife. 1670 : Ra39 14 [as in 1659]. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 454 i- 

3. Thy foot is longer than thy leg. 
1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 124, 
Thou’rt like a butterbump [bittern], 
th3' foot’s longer than th3' leg. 

4. To have (or knozv) the length of 
one's foot. 1580 : Lyly, Euphucs, 290 
(Arber), You shal not know the length , 
of m3' foote, vntill by' 3'®^'*" cunning 
3'ou get commendation. 1603 ■ Dekker, 
in IForAs, i. 263 (Grosart), Having now 
the full length of his foot, then shewes 
she hersclfc what she is. c. 1663- 
Davenant, Play-House to be Ect, \ ., 
W^oll, gossip, I know too the length of 
your foote. 1720: C. Shadwcll, Irish 
Hospit., II., Y’hat I speak is in my own 
praise, ’tis a very' easy' matter to get 
the length of my foot. 185S ; Hughes, 


Ibid., No. 113. 

Forced put. See quots. 1657 ; G. 
, Starkey', Hchnonl's Vtnd., 32S ( 0 .), To 
i give poysons to purge, in expectation 
that Nature being forced to play a 
desperate game, and reduced to a 
forc't put, may' . . . 1678; Ray', 79, 
He’s at a forc’t put. 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Put,” ’Tis a 
forced put. iSSo : Courtney, IF. Corn- 
tvall Words, 23 (E.D.S.), A fo’ced put is 
no choice. 

Ford. I. Never praise a ford till you 
get over. 1633 : Draxe, 51, It is not 
good praysing of a foord, TOtili a man 
be ouer. 1670 : Ray, 92 [as in 1633]. 
1754 : Bcrtliclson, Eng.-Danish Did., 
S.V. Ford.” 

2. To take ike ford as one finds it. 
1575 : Gascoigne, Posies, 6 (Cunlifie), 

, Yet is it true that I must take the 
foord as 1 finde it; sometimes not as 
1 woulde. but as I may. 1S17: Scott. 
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Rob Roy, ch , Let ilka ane roose 
the ford as they find it 

Forecast is better than work hard 
1612 Chapman, Wtdou s Tears, 11 iv 
[with " labour for “ work hard ”] 
1670 Ray, 92 1732 Fuller, No 1588 
Forehand pay See quots 1886 
Elworthy, West Som Word-Book 186 
(EDS), Hence the old saymg *' Vore* 
hand-pav and ne\er-pays the wist 
[worst] of all pa> ” 1894 Noithall, 
Folk Phrases, 13 (E D S ), Forehanded 
pay IS the worst pay as is Cf Pay (4) 
Forehead and the eye, In the, the 
lecture of the mind doto he 1633 
Draxe, 60 [ heart is read " for last 
three words] 1670 Ray, 92 1754 

Berthelson Eng -Danish Did , s v 
Lecture Cf Face (4) 

Foreheet [Predetermine] nothing but 
building churches and louping orer them, 
ril 1678 Ray, 355 1683 Menton, 

Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697) [with “ Fore- 
sheet' for Foreheet'^] 1691 Ray, 
Words not Generally Used, 43 (EDS) 
Fore-horse by the head See quots 
1875 Parish, Sussex Did , 45 ' He has 
ot the fore horse by the head ” is a 
ussex expression for “ he has got 
matters w ell m hand ” 1894 Northall, 
Folk Phrases, 28 (EDS ), To get the 
lotehorse by the head=To get out of 
debt to see one’s way clear, etc 
Fore-warned fore-armed, or in some 
early examples, half-armed [Egon' ut 
ca\ere nequeam, cui praediatur’ — 
Plautus, Pseudol , I v loi ] Before 
1500 in Hill, Commonplace-Book, 132 
(LETS), He that is warned ys hif 
armed c 1569 m CoUmann Ballads 
and Broadsides, 194 (Roxb Cl ), But 
they that warned are in tyme, Halfe 
armed are gainst daungerous enme 
1587 Greene, m Works, iv 154 
(Grosart), By his fore-watiiing, thou 
badst bene fore-armed 1620 Shel- 
ton, Quixote, Pt II ch xvu , He that 
IS warned IS half armed 1673 Wydier- 
ley, Gent Dane -Mas'er, V 1 1712 

Spedator, No 395 1834 Manyat, 

P Simple, ch hv , I noiv knew the 
ground which I stood upon, and fore- 
warned was being forearmed Cf Once 
warned 


Forget, lerb 1 To forget a -wrong ts 
the best revenge 1639 Clarke, 324 
1670 Ray, 92 c 1800 Trusler, Pw 
»n Verse, loi, To forget an injury is the 
best revenge Cf Forgive (4) 

2 We have all forgot more than ue 
remember 1733 Fuller, No 5442 
Forgetful head makes a weary pair of 
heels, A l86g Hazhtt, 12 
Forgive, verb i Forgive and forget 
Before 1225 Awcrcji R , 124(0 ),Al yet 
hurt and aJ J>et sore were uor3iten and 
for3iuen uor glednesse 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt II ch 111 , All our 
great fraie Is forgeuen and for- 
gotten betwene vs qmght e 1605 
Shakespeare, Lear, IV vu , Pray y ou 
now, foiget and forgive 1696 South- 
erne, Oroonoko, V u, Endeavour to 
forget, sir, and forgive 1792 Holcroft, 
Road to V 111 , \Vc ought all to 
forget and forgive 1823 Scott, 
Petertl, ch xxv , Years bad taught 
Deborah to forget and forgive 1921 
22 June, King George V , Speech at 
Belfast, opening Ulster Pari , I appeal 
to all Irishmen to pause, to stretch out 
the hand of forbearance and concilia- 
tion, to forgive and to forget 

2 Forgive any sooner than thyself 
1670 Ray, 10 

3 Ifue are bound io forgive an enemy, 
we are not bound to trust him 1732 
Fuller, No 2728 

4 Revenge a wrong by forgiving it 

1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 8t, Forgiveness and a smile 
•IS the best revenge 1831 Hone, 
Year-Book, col 1417 1853 Trench, 

Proverbs, 13 (1905) The noblest ven- 
geance IS to forgive here is the godhke 
proverb Cf Forget (i) 

Fork. / ask you for a fork and you 
bring me a rake 1732 Fuller, No 
2587 See also Rake 
Forkle-end S^cquot " Forkle-end ” 
IS not in Wnght’s Eng Dialed Did 
1869 Hazhtt, 201, He’s standing on his 
forkle-end S Devon le he’sv cUand 
on his legs, able to get about —Shelly 
Forms keep fools at a distance 
c 1750 Foote, Engltshm returned from 
Pans, II , They say forms keep fools at 
a distance 
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Fort. See Castle (2). 

Fortunate boor needs but be bom, A. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs : Brit.-Eitg., 26. 

Fortunate man may be any where, A, 
1732 : Fuller, No. 114. 

Fortune and love. See quot. Before 
1704 : T. Brown, in Works, ui. 167 
{1760), The ancient proverb, which 
says, that fortune and love don’t 
always favour the most deserving. 

Fortune can take from us nothing 
but what she gave us. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1598. 

Fortune favour, If. See quot. 1670 : 
Ray, 212, If fortune favour I may have 
her, for I go about her ; If fortime fail you 
may kiss her tail, and go without her. 

Fortune favours fools. 1563 : Googe, 
Eglogs, etc., 74 (Arber), But Fortune 
favours fooles as old men saj’e. 1599 : 
Jonson, Ev. Man out of Rumour, I. i., 
M. One of those that fortune favours. 
C. The periphrasis of a fool. 1687; 
Sedley, Bellamira, II., Does my patron 
lose ? fortune favours fools. 1737 : Gay, 
Fables, 2nd ser., No. 12, I. 119, Tis a 
gross error, held in schools. That For- 
tune always favours fools. Cf. Fool 
(51) ; and God sends fortune. 

Fortune favours the bold. [Fortes 
fortuna adjuvat. — ^Terence, Phorin., I. 
iv, 26. Audentes fortuna juvat. — 
Virgil, Mn., x. 2S4. Audentes deus 
ipse juvat. — Ovid, Mel., x. 586.] 
c. 13S5 ; Chaucer, Leg. Good Women, V., 
Lucretia, 1 . 94, “ Hap helpeth hardy 
man alday,” quod he. c. 139® • Go’-ver, 
•Con/. Amanlis, bk. vii. 1 . 4902, .'Ind 
seith “ Fortune unto the bolde Is 
favorable forto helpe.” 14S1 ; Caxton, 
.Reynard, 66 (Arber), \\dio that is hardy 
the auenture helpeth him. 1594 • Dra\'- 
ton. Ideas, ILv., Fortune assists the 
boldest, I reply. 1674 : Head and 
Ivirkman, Eng. Rogue, hi- i 4 -> Fortune 
helps tlie bold. 1731 • S'vift, Slrephon 
and Chios, 1 . 14S, Who had been often 
told That fortune still assists the bold. 
1840 : Barham, Ing. Legends, 1st ser. : 
“ Grey Dolphin,” Fortune . . . dehghts 
to favour the bold. 

Fortune helps him that is vrilling to 
help himself. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v , 

Aider." 


Fortune is variant. See quota. 
c. 1420 : Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 
i st, 46, p. 10 (E.E.T.S.), Varv-aunt she 
j [Foi^ne] was; ay in short space Hjt 
I whele was redy to tume vdthout let. 
j c. 1490 : Parionope, 1 . 43S9 (E.E.T.S ), 
i Lo, thus Fortune can tume hur dv-se 
j Nowe vp, nowe doune; here whele ys 
j vnstabelle. 1509: Barclay, Ship of 
j Fools, i. 126 (1S74), Fortrme euer hath 
'• an incertayne end. 1692 : L’Estrange, 

, ^sop, 15 (3rd ed.). The wheel of time, 

' and of fortune is still rolling. 1712 : 

; Motteu.\-, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. ch. xx., 

; The old proverb is true again, fortune 
I turns round like a miU-wheel, and he 
i that was yesterday at the top, lies 
; to-day at the bottom, c. 1S24 : in 
1 Farmer, Musa Pedestris, 91, But for- 
■ time fickle, ever on the wheel . . . 

Fortime knocks once at least at every 
, man’s gate. 1567: Fenton, Banddlo, 

I ii. 148 (T.T.), Fortune once in the course 
' of our life dothe put into our handes 
; the offer of a good tome. 1869; 
j Hazlitt, 136. 

; Fortune rarely brings good or evil 
1 singly. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1605. 
i Fortune smiles, When, embrace her. 

; 1670: Ra5^ 10, When fortune smiles 
; on thee, take the advantage. 1732 : 

, FuDer, No. 5553. 1736 : Bailey, Did., 

I s.v. ” Fortune," When fortune knocks 
‘ be sure to open the door. 

Fortune to one is mother, to another 
is stepmother. 1651 : Herbert, Jac. 

, Prudenium, 2nd cd. 

I Forty save one. See quots. rSqr; 

I Hartshomc, Salopia Ant., 320 [with 
j long e.xplanator^/ legend, pp. 520-2], 

! Forty sa [save] one like Obitch's 
t [? Holbeach’s] cowt. 18S3; Burne, 
j Shropsh. Folk-Lore. 593, Forty save 
i one, like l^ioden’s colt . . . some- 
j times “ like Obitch’s colt,” but not, 

I I think, correctly. "Obitch’s” colt was 
I a spectre. 

' Foul in the cradle and fair in the 
, saddle. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 322 
j (1S70), Foul in the cradle proveth fur 
in the saddle. 1659 : Howell, 8. 175-! ■ 

' Berthelson, Eng.-Dar.ish Did., s.v. 

" Foul.” 1SS9 ; Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 

) 292, [Derby saying-s] F'ou’ i’ th 


I 
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cradle, iair 1’ th’ t-addle Cf Fair in 
the cradle 

Foul water is thrown down the sink 
1683 White Kennett, tr Erasmus’ 
Praise of Folly, 142 (8th ed ), I will 
take the proverb for a satisfactory 
reply, namely, Foul leater *s throun 
dowi the sink which saying, that no 
person may sbght it, may be convenient 
to advertise that it comes from no 
meaner an author than that oracle of 
truth, Anstotle himself 
Foul water will quench fire as well as 
fair 1546 Heywood Prmerhs Pt I 
ch V 1592 Lyly, Mother Botnbte. 
Ill IV. Yet I hope foule 'v^ter will 
quench hot fire as soone as faire 1616 
Jack Dnm, I , m Simpson, Sch of 
ShakesP 11 144 Foule water quencheth 
fire well enough 1670 Ray. 154. 
Foul water will quench fire 1732 
Fuller, No 1607 [as in 1670] 

Four hare legs Ste Marnage (9) 
Four eyes see rnore than two 1666 
Tomano, Piazza C/ntv , 175 Four eyes 
see better than two 1732 Fuller, 
No ibofi 

Pour farthings and a thimble, Make 
a tailor's pocket jmgle 1639 Howell, 
X5 1670 Ray, S15 1732 FuUer, 

No 6328 

Four things dnve a man See Three 
things dnve a man 
Four things, it is said See quot 
1S09 Pegge, cent ix 45 

Four things it is said, are most to be 
desired a good neighbour, a window 
to every man's heart, that mens 
tongues and hearts should go together, 
and an house upoawheeLs 

Four-pence for that advice, If I bad 
given, 1 had bought it a groat too dear 
1732 Fuller, No 2685 
Four-pence to a groat See Near as 
Fowey, The gallants of Corn l6c«- 
Carew, Surv of Ccrnipoll, 315 (z8ii). 
The menf of which exploit after- 
wards entitled them Gallants of Toy 
1790 Grose, Proi Gloss , s v “ Com- 
wail.' The gallants of Foj 1S64 
“ Comtsh Proverbs, in iV 6- Q . 3rd 
ser , V 275 Gallants of Fo> 

1904 Horning Post, ix Apnl, quotra 
in A' <5- Q . loth ser, 1 505. It was 


stated that though no charter was in 
the possession of the parish [Fowey], 
their rights were traditionally mhented 
by a grant from the Black Pnnee, as 
Duke of Cornwall, in, reward for ser- 
vices rendered at sea by “ the Gallants 
of Fowey,” from which the village 
takes Its name 

Fowl of a fair day. As glad as a 
1362 Langland, Plentman, A, xj 109, 
Thenne was 1 as fayn as foul on feir 
morwen c 13S6 Chaucer, Canon's 
Yeoman’s Tale 1 789, This sotted 
preest, who was gladder than he’ 
Was never bnd gladder agayn the 
day c 1430 Lydgate, Minor Poems. 
in (Percy S ). Sir John was as glad of 
thys as ever was fowle of daye 1598 
Servtngm Comfort, m Inedtted Tracts, 
133 (Harhtt), \\'ho restes no lesse glad 
of his place, then the foule of a fayic 
day 2639 ’ Clarke, 183 

Fok and Foxes i A fox should noi 
be of the jury at a goose s trial 1732 
Fuller, No 116 

2 An old fox need learn no craft 

1639 Clarke, 267 1670 Ray, 127 

1732 Fuller, No 644. An old fox needs 
not be taught tncks Cf Nos 3 and 29 

3 An old fox understands a trap 

1539 Taverner, Proverbs, fo 27, An 
olde foxe is not taken m a snare 1540 . 
Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig Q3 [as m 
1539J ^733 Fuller, No 645,. 1880 

Spurgeon, Ploughman s Pictures, 116, 
An old fox IS shy of a trap Cf Nos 2 
and 19 

4 As cunning as a klyket [fox] 2846- 
59 Denham Tracts, u 207 (F L S ) 

5 As fijwg as, yaw urc *.v. Jan’s 
service, you must hold up Ins tail 
1738 Gent Mag . 475 

6 At length the fox ts brought to the 
fumer 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
turn z666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 
X99, All foxes are found at the fumers 
shop 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman s 
Pictures, x8 They think it js time that 
the fox Went to the fumer. and they 
had their share of his skm 

7 At length the Jox turns monk 
i6n Cotgrave. 5 v ' Mome ' 2640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

8 Every Jox must pay hts oun skin 



Fox 


to the flayer. 1639 : Clarke, 215. 1670 : 
Ra-y, 93. 1710; S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 123. 1846-59: 
Denham Tracts, ii. 107 (F.L.S.). 

9. Fie upon heps [query, misprint 
for "hens”] {quoth the fox) because he 
could not reach them. 1678 : Ray, 142. 

10. Foxes dig not their oion holes, 
xqy- '■ Fuller, No. 1608. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracts, ii. 107 (F L.S.). 

11. Foxes when sleeping have nothing 
fall into their mouths. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Emplum6,” The sleepy fox hath 
seldome feathered breakfasts. 1633 : 
Draxe, 98, When the foxe sleepeth, 
nothing falleth into his mouth. 1670 : 
Ray, 10. 1736 : Franklin, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, i. 443 (Bigelow), 
The sleeping foJc catches no poultry. 

12. Foxes are all tail and women all 
tongue. 1869 : Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch. vi. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 58. 

13. Good following the way where the 
old fox goes. 1639 : Clarke, 146. 

14. He does not know a fox from a 
fern-bush. 1587 ; Bridges. Def. of Govt, 
in Church of Eng., 99, It seemed (as 
the saying is) either a foxe or a feame 
brake. 1639 ^ Berkeley MSS., iii. 33 
(1885), Beware the fox in a feame 
bush. . . . Hypocrisy often clokes a 1 
knave. 1639 ; Clarke, 143. He spoke 
of a fox, but when all came to all, it j 
was but a feme brake. 1659 : Howell, 1 
16 [as in 1639]. 1846-59: Denham 
Tracts, ii. 107 (F.L.S.), Does not know j 
a fox from a fem-bush. Cf. Goose {20). j 

15. He has caught a fox = is drunk. 1 
c. 1600 : Fryer Bacon, in Thoms, Early I 
Prose Rom., i. 52 (1848), They kindly | 
thanked Hiles for his song, and so sent j 
him home with a fo.xe at his ta3’'le. 
1690 : Nc-w Did. Canting Crew, sig. £7, j 
He has caught a fox, he is very dmnk. 1 

16. He that hath a fox for his male 

hath need of a nd at his girdle. 1640 : , 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1 

17. He that will deceive the fox must , 
risebdimes. 1640 1 Ibid. 1670 : Raj', 10, j 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 2357. 

iS. It is an ill sign to see a fox lick 
a lamb. 167S ; Ray, 142. i7-l8’ : Gent. 
Mag., 21. ■ 


19. Old foxes want no tutors. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3712. 1792 : Wolcot, in 
Works, ii. 318 {1795). Cf. Nos 2 and 3. 

20. The fox had a wound, etc , or The 
fox was sick. 1659 : Howell, 12 [wound]. 
1678 : Ray, 71, The fox was sick, and 
he knew not where : He clap’t his hand 
on his tail, and swore it was there. 
1738 : Sv'ift, Polite Convers., Dial II., 
Ay; the fo.x had a wound, and he could 
not tell where, etc. 

21. The fox is taken when he comes to 
take. c. 1610 : Rowlands, More Knaues 
Yet?, 10 (Hunt. Cl.), And the old 
ancient prouerbe tme did make. Some 
fox is taken, when he comes to take. 

22. The fox is the finder. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers. y Dial. I., Col. . . . 
Here's a very bad smell. Miss. Per- 
haps, Colonel, the fox is the finder, 
1846-59 : Denham Tracis, ii. 107 
(E.D.S.), The fox the finder. 

23. The fox kills the lambs, and the 
hounds the old sheep. 1619 : Chapman, 
Two Wise Men, III. i. [quoted as a 
proverb]. 

24. The fox knows much, but more he 
that catcheth him. 1631 : Mabbe, Celcs- 
tina, 264 (T.T.), If the foxe be craft}', 
more crafty is hee that catches him. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4544. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracts, ii. 107 (F.L.S.). 

25. The fox may grow grey but never 
good. 1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 207 
(T.T.), Though the fox change his haire, 
yet he never changeth his nature. 1671 : 
E. Howard, Six Days Adv., HI. 
p. 41, The fox is gray before he's good. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4545. [1892 : Wilde, 
Lady TF.’s Fan, I., Men become old, 
but they never become good.] 

26. The foxpraiseth the meat out of the 
crow’s mouth. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4546. 

27. The fox preys furthest from his 

hole. 1639 : Clarke, 127, A crafty fox 
never preyeth neare his den. 1642 : 
Fuller, Holy State: " Constant Virgin,” 
This they do ... to divert suspicion, 
that they may prey the furthest from 
their holes. 1670: Ray, 92 1732 - 

Fuller. No. 1610 [in the plural]. 
1846-59: Denham Tracts, ii. 107 
(F.L.S.). Fo.xes prey furthest from 
their earths. 
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28 The fox that haiing lost his tad I 
See quots 1658 Flecknoe, Em^n I 
Characters, 78, Like the fox. who having , 
lost his oivn taile, would needs per- 
swade all others out of theirs 1779 t 
Boswell. Letters, \\ 299 (Tinker), A r 
Scotchman might preach on union to [ 
them [the Irish], as a fox who has lost 
his tail 1824 Scott. Redgauntlet, * 
ch xxm , " They that took my land the I 
last time, may take my hfe this, and I 
that IS all 1 care about it ” The Eng- [ 
hsh gentlemen who were still in pos- , 
session of their paternal estates 
whispered among them of the fox which 
had lost his tail 1922 Weyman, 
Ovtn^on's Bank, ch xxm , Foxes who 
had lost their tads they felt themselves 
marked men imtil others followed their 
example 

29 The more the fox is cursed, the 
letter he fares e 1580 Spelman, 
Dialogue, log (Roxb Cl ), The fox 
fareth beste when he is moste careste 
[cursed] 1594 Greene, Friar Bacon, 
etc , sc XI 1660 Tatham, The Rump, 
II , The fox fares best when he u curst 
1712 Motteux Quixote, Ft II ch I 
l^t them laugh that wm the cursed 
fox thrives the better 1853 Trench, 
Proierbs, 79 (1905), For The fox thrives 
best when he is most cursed, the very 
loudness of the clamour was itself rather 
an evidence how well they were faring 

30 The tail doth oft catch the fox 
1576 Lambarde, Peramb of Kent, 362 
(1826), For as the proierbe IS the 
taile IS ynough to bewray the foxe 
1633 Draxe, 72 

31 Though the fox run, the chicken 

hath wings 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denlum 1670 Ray, 4 1732 Fuller, 

No 5008 

32 To be tn a fox's sleep 2672 
Walker, Param , 25 1681 W Robe- 
son, Phraseol Generalis, 639, To be m a 
foxes sleep, Somnum mentin 1796 
O’Keeffe, The Doldrum, II i , He sleeps 

aje hke a fox 1875 N & Q , 
5th ser , IV 286, A few daj’s ago I bea^ 
a working-man say, ' I was m a fox's 
sleep " 

33 To set the fox to keep the geese 
1639 Clarke, 9 1709 O Dykes, Eng 


Proverbs, 45, He sets the fox to keep 
his geese 1721 Bailey, Eng Diet , 
s V “ Fox " [as in 1709] 

34 What IS the fox but hts case^ 
1637 A Warwick, Spare Minutes, 84 
(1829), Methinks the proverbe sutes 
those sutes [gallants in brave attire], 
what IS the fox but his case? Cf No 37 

35 When the fox preaches, beware 

the geese c 1410 Towneley Plays, 12 
(E E T S ). How 1 let furth youre geyse, 
the fox will preche 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt 11 ch vii 1609 Row- 
lands Whole Crew, etc , 14 (Hunt Cl ), 
Take m your geese, the fox begins to 
preach 1692 L Estrange Msop,Z ^9 
(3rd ed ) 1754 Berthelson, Eng - 

Danish Diet . s v " Fox ” 

36 With foxes we must play the fox 

1732 Fuller, No 5797 

37 You can have no more of the fox 
than hts skin 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs. Pt II ch IX , He can haue no 
more of the foxc but the skyn 1659 
Howell, 4 Cf No 34 

See also False {5), Fire (ii). Flap, 
Grapes, Lion (7), Quietness, Ram, 
Reynard, and Wily 

Fox-cubs See quot 1678 Ray, 
228 There’s ne'er a best among them, 
as the fellow said hy the fox-cubs 

Foxes brewmiis See Cocking 

France 1 France *s a meadow that 
cuts thrice a year 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 

2 If (hat you will France win, Then 
with Scotland first begin 1548 Hall, 
Chron , 55 (1809), The old auncient 
prouetbe vvluche saieth he that 
will Fraunce wynne, muste with Scot- 
lande firste b^inne 1599 Shake- 
speare, Henry V .1 u 

Fraud and deceit are always in haste 

1733 Fuller, No 1611 

Fredvile See Betshanger 

Free as a bird in air 1635 in 
Somers Tracis, vii 204 He may 

trade as free as a bird m ayre 

Free as the wmd 1609 Shake- 
speare, Conolamis, I ix , Were he 
the butcher of my son, he should Be 
free as is the wind c 1625 B & F , 
DouUe Marriage, IV m , I am free, 
free as air 1822 Peacock, Maid 
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Marian, ch. xvi., But he roamed where 
he listed, as free as the wind. 

Free of another man’s pottage, You 
are very. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5861. 

Free of her lips free of her hips. 
1576 : Pettie, Petite Pall., ii. 32 (Gol- 
lancz). They are as loose of their lips 
and as free of their flesh as may be. 
1678 : Ray, 62. 1732 ; Fuller, No 6269. 

Free of his gifts as a blind man of his 
eye, As. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi.. As free of gyft as a poore 
man of his eie. 1580 ; Baret, Alvearie, 
D 994, As we say, he is as true of his 
promise, as a poore man of his eie. 
1633 : Draxe, 92, As free of his guift, 
as a lewe of his eye. 1670 : Ray, 205, 
As free as a blindman is of his eye. 

Freedom. See quot. c. 1430 : L3'd- 
gate. Minor Poems, 183 (Percy S.), 

I remembre a proverbe said of olde. 
Who lesethe his fredam, in faith ! he 
loseth all. 

Freer than a gift, What is ? 1583 : 
Fulke, Defence, xv. 403 ( 0 .), A gift 
that is freely giuen . . . wherof the pro- 
uerbe is, what is so free as gift ? 1633 : 
Draxe, 80, What is freer than gift? 
1670 : Ray, 93. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5510. 

French leave, To take. 1782 : D’Ar- 
blay. Diary, i. 476 (1S76), I felt myself 
extremely awkward about going away, 
not choosing, as it was my first visit, 
to take French leave. 1788 Colman, 
jr.. Ways and Means, III. ii-, "lou’d 
have taken leave without asking — 
French leave — ^if I had not been here. 
1824 : Scott, Redgaunilet, ch. .xv., I took 
French leave, and ... so I am free of 
all that business. 1883 : R. L. S., 
Treasure /., ch. xxii,. As I was certain 
I should not be allowed to leave the 
enclosure, mj^ only plan was to take 
French leave, and slip out when nobody 
was watdiing. 

Frenchmen. Sec quot. 1303 • Brunne, 
Hand!. Synne, 1 . 4154 - A forbysejm ys 
tolde }>ys, Seyde on Frenshe men and 
on Englys, " That Frcnchc men sj-nne 
Iccherye, And Engh's men jm 
enuj'c.” 

Frenzy, heresy, and jealousy, hre . 
quots. Before 1529 • Skelton, Reply- } 
codon, 1 . 406, For be ye wcle assured j 


Fresh 

That frensy nor ielousy Nor heresy 
wyll neuer dye. 1562 : BuUein, Buhv. 
of Defence: "Soreness and Chir.,” fo. 75, 
The old proverb is, that heresy, fransie, 
and jealousie be so bred by the bone 
that they will neuer out of the fleshe. 
1591 : Harington, Orl. Furioso, bk. xxxi., 
Notes, Our old English proverb : From 
heresie, phrenesie, and lealousie, good 
Lord deliver me. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 95, Frensie, jealousy and heresie 
are never to be cur'd any way. 

Fresh as a daisy, 1815 : E. S. Barrett, 
Heroine, iii. 155 ( 0 .), As fresh as a 
daisy. 1845 : Dickens, Cricket, Chirp 2, 
She presently came bouncing back — 
the saying is, as fresh as any daisy; 
I say fresher. 1925 : I. and C. I. 
Gordon, Two Vagabonds in Languedoc, 
41, Here he comes swinging in from his 
fifteen kilometres fresh as a daisy. 

Fresh as a rose. 1412-20 : Lj^dgate, 
Troy Book, bk. v. 1 . 2897, With swete- 
nes freshe as any rose. 1468 : Coventry 
Mys., 154 (Sh. S.), FajT and fresche, 
as rose on thorn. 1590 : Spenser, 
F. Q., bk. ii. can. ix. st. 36, That w'as 
right faire and fresh as morning rose. 
1615 : in Roxb. Ballads, vi. 166 (B.S.), 
Cheeks as fresh as rose in June. 1700 : 
T. Brown, etc., tr. Scarron, ii. 182 
(1892), The duke . . . found her as 
gay and fresh as a rose upon the stalk. 
1906 : J. M. Rigg, tr. Decameron, i. 122, 
A brother, twenty-five years of age, 
fair and fresh as a rose. 

Fresh as an eel. c. 1410; Townclcy 
Plays, 127 (E.E.T.S.), As fresh as an 
eyll. 

Fresh as flowers in May. f. 1440 : 
Lydgate, Lyf of our Lady, sig. G2 
(Caxton), Fayrcr than floure in mayc. 
1566 : L. Wager, Mary Magdalene, sig. 
Bi, Freshe and flourishyng as the 
floures in Jlaj'. 1592 : \Vamcr, Alb- 
England, ch. x.xxi. st. 4, As peart as bird, 
as straite as boultc, as freshe as flowers 
in Majx 1631 : Hcjwood, Fair Maid of 
IJfrsf, Pt. II. Act I., You shall mcete 
some of them sometimes as fresh, as 
flowers in Jfa}’. 1714 : Gay, Skep. 
i H’tv/r, Prol., 1 . 55, But Lansdov.n fresh 
j as flower of May. 1S6S : A. Dobson, in 
j Poet. Works, G (1923), TIic artless. 
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ageless things jou say Are fresh as 
May’s ovm flowers 

Fresh as paint 1850 Sraedley, FranA 
Fatrlegh, ch xli , You are looking as 
fresh as paint, getting round again, 
wind and limb, eh > 1859 Sala, Fu-ice 
Round Clock, 8pm 1912 Pinero 
" Mind the Paint ' Ctrl, III p 146. 
I feel as fresh as paint 

Fresh fish See Fish (l) 

Fret like gummed taffety, To 1605 
R F , Sch oj 5/oiie«ne, The Epistle, 
The translator \mves to conclude that 
either Signior Malevola his sute of 
gumme is fretted out at elbow es, or 
1732 Fuller, No 1846. He frets hkc 
gum'd taffety 1738 Swift, Polite 
Comers , Dial II , You have made him 
fret like gum taffety 

Fnar and Fnars i Fnar’s mouth 
See Fit as a pudding 

2 Fnars observant spare Ihetr own 
and eat other men's 1578 Flono, 
First Frmtes, io 30, Obseruant fners 
spare theyr owne. and eate that which 
IS other mens 1629 Book of Meery 
Riddles Prov 112 

3 Uever fnar forgot feud 1820 
Scott, Monastery, ch x , I might ha\e 
remembered the proverb, " Never Fnar 
foigot feud " 

4 The fnar preached against stealing 
and had a goose (or pudding) tn hts 
sleae 1526 Hundred Mery Talys, 
No Ixx p 120 (Oesterley, 1866) [the 
story of the stolen pudding falling out of 
the fnar’s sleeve] 1640 Herbert, /ac 
Prudenium [goose] 3670 Ray, 95 
[pudding] 1732 Fuller, No 4548 
[goose] 1871 Smiles Character, 36, 
The teaching of the fnar was not worth 
much, who preached the virtue of 
honestj withastolen goose in his sleeve 

5 iVhalwas good thefnar never loved 
1670 Ray, 94 

6 TlVj^n the fnar’s beaten, then comes 

James 1639 Clarke, 282 3670 

Rav, 94 1672 Walker, Param , 10 

Se« also Devi! (118) andPly.sHfcs (1) 

pnday 3 A Friday look (or /ace) 
1592 Greene, in \Vorks, xii 120 
(Grosart), The foxe made a Fnday 
face, counterfeiting sorrow 1667 
L’Estrange, Queiedos Visions, 152 


(1904), look what a Fnday-face that 
fellow makes* 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs. 6 (Percy S ), Has a Friday look 
(sull^, downcast) 1872 J Clyde, jr , 
Norfolk Garland, 150, He has a Fnday 
look 

2 A Fnday night’s dream on the 

Saturday told, ts sure io come true be it 
never so old 1626 Overbury, Char- 
acters ' Milkmaid,” Only a Fndaies 
dreame is all her superstition that she 
conceales for feare of anger 1831 
Hone, Year-Book, 252, It is a common 
saymg and popular belief, that, Fnday 
night’s dreams, etc 1879 Hender- 
son, Folk-Lore N Counites, 301 1883 
Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 261 1884 

Folk-Lore Journal. 11 279 [with ''Sun- 
day” for ‘ Saturday ” — Derby] 

3 A Friday's feast 1639 Daven- 
port, New Trick, etc ,111 i . I'de make 
you both make but a Fndayes feast 
1640 in Rolhns, Cavalier and Puritan, 
103 (1923), But now, at last the greedy 
Scot, Hath a fnday's breakefast got, 
few 0/ such feasts will pull their courage 
down 

4 A Friday’s fill will not long sit 
1868 Atkinson, Cleveland Gloss [with 
"never" for 'not long’*] 2917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 207 [Lancs] 
Cf Saturday 

5 A Friday's sail always fail 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 19 
1924 Folk-Lore, xxxv 347, The 
[Suffolk] fishermen say " A Fnday s 
sail Always fail ” 

6 As the Friday, so the Sunday 
1853 N & Q , 1st ser , viu 512. Fine 
on Fnday, fine on Sunday, Wet on 
Fnday, wet on Sunday (Northants) 
1875 A B Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore. 19, As the Fnday, so the Sunday, 
As the Sunday so the week 1886 
Elvvorthy. West Som Word-Book, 271 
(E D S ). As Fnday so Sunday 1893 
Inwards, Wea'her Lore, 43. If on Fnday 
it ram, ’Twill on Sunday agam. If 
Fnday be clear. Have for Sunday no 
fear Ibid , 42, As the Fnday so the 
Sunday 

7 Friday ts the best or the worst day 
of the week c 1386 Chaucer, Knight s 
Tale,l 676, Right as the Fnday, soothly 
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for to telle. Now it shj-neth, now it ' Friday’s weather we have . . . Friday 
reyneth faste. i6th cent. : in Reliq. ; in the week Is seldom alike. 

Aniiquce, ii. 10 (1S43), Vendredy de la ! See also Sing (4) ; and Thursday (i). 

semaine est Le plus beau jour, ou le 1 Friend and Friends, i. A friend as 

plus laid. 1830: ForbJ^ Vocab. E. \ far as coitscience permits. 1736: Bailey, 
Anglia, 415, Friday is either a very' 1 Diet., s.v. *' Conscience." 
fine or a very wet day. 1851 : in . z. A friend in a corner, c. 1579 : 
N. 6 - Q., ist ser., iii. 153, A Shropshire < Har\'ey, Letter-Book. 80 {Camden S ), 
lady tells me that her mother (who was I Particular contentement of mynde that 
bom in 1760) used to say Friday was i I have sutch an odd frende in a comer, 
always the fairest, or the foulest, day i 1607 : Dekker, etc., Westhi. Hoe, II. u , 
of the week. 1893 : Inwards, Weather ] Had it not been for a friend in a comer 
Lore, 43. Cf. Nos. 8 and 9. i [Takes aqua-vita:], I had kicked up my 

8. Friday will be either king or under- > heels, c. 1663 : Davenant, Play-House 

ling. Wilts. This seems to be a | to be Lei, V., And Csesar, you shall find 
fanciful version of No. 7. 1875 ; A. B. j — a friend in comer. i68r : W. Robert- 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 19. son, Phraseol. Generalis, 1056, A friend 

9. Friday's a day as’ll have his trick in a comer for a refuge. 1740 ; North, 

The fairest or foulest day o' the u-ik. j Examen,6ii,Foritmight . . . happen 
Another version of No. 7. 1S83 : ^ that a friend in a comer had been of 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 261. i great servuce to them. 

10. Friday s hair and Sunday’s horn j 3. A friend in court is better than a 


Go to the Devil on Monday morn. It is 
considered VTong to cut the hair 
on Friday or the nails on Sunday. 
167S ; Ray, 294. 1851 : N. 6- Q., ist 
ser., iii. 462, The legend that I have 
heard in Devonshire . . . ran thus; 
Friday cut hair, Sunday' cut horn. 
Better that man had never been bom. 
187S ; N. & Q., 9th ser., ii. 436 

11. Friday's morn come when it will 
it comes too soon. [1656 : Flecknoe, 
Diariurn, 38, Now Friday came,^ y'our 
old wives say', Of all tlie week’s the 
unluckiest day'.] 1S25 ; Brockett, Gloss. 
N. Country Words, 77. 1S78 : Dyer, 
Eng. Folk-Lore, 243 

12. Friday's noon is Sunday’s doom. 
Com. 1887; M. A. Courtney, in 
Folk-Lore Journal, v. 191. 

13. Fridays in the week are never 
aleck [alike], c. 13S6 ; Chaucer, Knight's 
Talc, 1 . 6S1, Scldc is the Fryday at the 
uyke i-like. 1S50 : H. G- Q., ist sen, 
i. 303, The following meteorological pro- 
verb is frequently' repeated^ in Devon- 
shire, to denote the variability' of the 
weatlier on Friday.s : — Fridays in the 
week .Are never alcek. 1^74 • '' • 
Pengellv, in A’. 6 - Q , 

[Com.]' Friday and the week Arc 
seldom aleck. 1SS6 : liiworthy, Best 
Soin. Word-Book, 271 (h.D.S.), On 


penny tn purse, c. 1400 : Rom. Rose, 
U 5541-2, For freend in court ay better 
is Than peny in purs, certis. 1509: 
Barclay’, Ship of Fools, i. 70 (1874). 
1580; Lylyy Euphues, 476 (.Arber), 
1641 : Peacham, Worth of Penny, in 
Arber, Garner, vi. 256 (18S3). 173S: 
Gent. Mag., 475, A friend at court is 
worth a penny in the purse. 1S48 : 
Dickens, Dombey, ch. xx-^nii., I 
shouldn’t wonder — friends at court 
you know ... Cf. Penny (6). 

4. A friend in need is a friend indeed, 
c. 1270 : Prov. of Alfred, in Kemble, 
Salomon and Sat., 247 (/Eifric S.), A 
sug fere )>e his help in mod (.A safe fere 
[companion] is he that helps at need). 
14S4 : Caxton, JEsope, ii. 251 (Jacobs), 
The very' and trewe frend is fond in 
the .xtreme nede. 1581 : T. Howell, 
Dreises, 58 {1906), A friend thou art 
in deede. That helps thy' friend in time 
of nipping needc. 1618; Harington, 
Epigrams, bk. ii. No. lox. Behold, how 
much it stands a man in steed. To have 
a friend answer in time of need. 1772 : 
Graves, Spirit. Quixote, bk. viii ch. 
x.xii. [licadingj. 

5. A friend in the market is belter 
than money in the chest. 1732 : Fuller. 
No. rip. 

6 . A friend is never knoitn hi! a man 
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have need 1303 Brunne, Handl 
Synne, 1 2251, At nede shul men proue 
here frendys c 1470 G Ashby, 
Poems, 67 (EETS), A freende is 
knowen m necessite 1546 He3mood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 1683 Menton, 
Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697), A fnend is 
not kna%vn but in need 1732 Faller, 
No 118, A inend is never known till 
needed 

7 A friend is not so soon gotten as 
lost 1567 Painter, Pa/ ofPleasure.ti 
177 (Jacobs), As the common prouerbe 
and wise sayinge reporteth, that the 
vertve is no lesse to conserue frendship 
gotten, than the wisedome was great 
to get and win the same 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 324 (Arber), A fnend is long 
a gettmg, and soone lost 1661 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a 
Cuckold, m 1 . They that study man 
say of a fnend. There s nothing in the 
world that’s harder found. Nor sooner 
lost 1732 Fuller, No 1612 

8 A friend to all is a friend to 

none [ip «rxo* —Diogenes 

Laertius, V 1 Attnbuted to Anstotle ) 
1623 Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 475, 
All men’s fnend, no man’s fnend 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 8 , Every 
bodies fnend is nobodies fnend 1732 
Fuller, No 120 1779 Johnson, in 

Boswells Life, 24 Apnl, 1 believe he 
IS nght. Sir He had fnends, but no 
fnend Cf Many friends 

9 A friend' sfroun S« quots 1570 
A Barclay, Mtrr of Good Manners, 21 
(Spens S ), For much better it is. To 
bide a frendes anger then a foes ktssc 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Brit 'Eng , 3, 
A friends frown is better then a fools 
simles 

10 A good fnendnever offends 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Bril -Eng , 23 

H All are not friends that speak us 
fair 1639 Clarke, 128 1670 Ray, 

93 1732 Fuller, No 500 

12 Be a friend to thyself, and others 
mil be so too Ibid No 847 

13 Choose thyfnei ds like thy books, 
fev but choice 1659 Howell, 20(8) 

14 Friends are like fiddle-strings, 
they must not be screv. ed too tight 1855 
Bohn, 358 


15 Friends fail flyers 1548 Hall, 
Chron , 361 (1809), Frendes fayle fliers 
1605 Camden, Remains, 322 (1870) 
1639 Clarke, 25 

16 Friends may meet but mountains 
never 1530 Palsgrave, 635, Hylles do 
never mete, but acquayntaunce dothe 
often 1653 Wither, Dark Lantern, 
29, Fnen^ possibly may meet (our 
proverb sayes) But mountains never 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, 
sv "Fnend," Fnends may meet but 
mountains never greet 

17 Friends must part c 1620 in 
Roxb Ballads, i 253 (B S ), For fnends, 
you know, must part 1727 Gay, 
Fables, 1st ser , No 50, But dearest 
fnends, alas I must part 1821 Scott, 
Kenilworth, ch \i , The best fnends 
must part 

18 Friends through fortune become 
enemies through mishap c 1386 
Chaucer. Monk’s Tale, 1 254, For 
what man that hath freendes thurgh 
fortune. Mishap wol make hem enemys, 
I gesse This proverbe is ful sooth and 
ful commune 

J9 Have but few fnends though much 
acquaintance 1659 Howell, 5 1670 
Ray, II 1732 Fuller, No 1807 

20 He IS my fnend that gnndeth at 

my mill 1633 Draxe,74 1670 Ray, 
93 1732 Fuller, No 2464 

21 He IS my fnend that succourelh 
me 1477 Rivers, Dictes and Sayings, 
57 (1877), He is a good frende that 
doth the[e] good c 1640 in Roxb 
Ballads, m 288 (B S ), But he is my 
fnend. That helps me 1' th' end 1732 
Fuller, No 1926, He is my fnend that 
succoureth me, not he that pvtieth me 

22 Hes a friend that speaks uell 
on's behind our backs 1678 Ray, 143 
1732 Fuller, No 2465 

23 Here's to OUT friends and hang up 
the rest of our kindred 1678 Ray, 347 

24 If you have one true fnend, you 
have more than your share 1732 
Fuller, No 2760 

25 I^ S°°d to have friends but bad 
to need them 1669 New Help to 
Discourse, 15 

26 Make not thy fnend too cheap to 
thee, nor thy self to thy fnend 1639 
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Howell, 18 [with " too dear to him ” 
after " thy self ”]. 1670 : Ray, 10. 

27. No man has a morse friend than 
he brings miih him from homc=bimseIf. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 335 {1S70), 
^^^le^e shall a man have a worse friend 
than he brings from home? 1670: 
Rar^, 94 [as in 1605]. 173S : Smft, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I., I see there's 
no worse friend than one brings from 
home with one. 1S31 : Hone, Year- 
Book, col. 1417, You maj- find j'our 
worst enemj-, or best friend, in your- 
self. 1S53; Trench, Proverbs, 139 (1905). 

28. One friend matcheth for another. 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. " Ami,” One friend 
ever watches, or cares for another. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 8. 

29. Save a man from his friends, and 
leave him to struggle ~aith his enemies. 
1869 : Hazlitt, 328. 

30. The friend that faints is a foe. 
1611 ; Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of 
Folly, 46, in R’orfo, ii. (Grosart). _ 

31. When a friend asks there is no 
to-morrow. 1640; Herbert, fac. Pru- 
denium. 1710 ; S. Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 367. 

32. Wherever you see your friend trust 
yourself. 1639 • Clarke, 26. 1670 : Ray, 


33. Who hath too many friends, eats 
too much salt. 1659 • Howell, 10 (S). 
Cf. Bushel (3). 

See also Afraid of one’s friends; 
Among; Best (21); Falling out; God 
defend me ; God hath few ; God send me ; 
Good cheer ; Kindred ; Live {37) ; Lose 
(8); Many humble; Many kinsfolk; 
Merry when friends; Near friend; New 
friend ; Old, C ; Prove ; Servant {7) ; True 
(lo) and (13) : Try (3) 1 Two friends ; and 


Lcnabiiip. I» j 

ly be soder’d, but uill never he sound. 


A broken friendship 

•f» ... 


Write (i). _ 

Friendship 
may be soda 
1732 : Fuller, No. 27. 

2. Friendship is not to be bought at 
a fair. Ibid., No. 1619. 

3 Friaidship that flames goes out in 
a flash. Ibid., No. 1623. Cf. Sudden 
friendship. 

4. While the pot boils frtenashsp 
blooms. 1S75 : A. B. Chcale.s Proverb. 


Fvlk-Lore, 95* 


Fright a bird is not the way to catch 
her. To. 1633 ; Draxe, 2. 1670 ; Ray, 
95 - 1732 : Fuller, No. 1627, Frightning 
of a bird is not the wa}" to catch it. 
1S75 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 
127 [as in 1732]. 

Frog. I. Frog and feathers. See 
quots. 1823: Lockhart, Reg. Dalton, 
VI. i. 345 (1842) (O.), MTiose coat was 
as bare of nap as a frog’s is of feathers. 
1873 : N. & Q., 4th ser., xi. 63, I well 
remember a farmer in my parish, 
sa3nng when describing to me an im- 
poverished house, twentj'-five 5-ear3 
ago, — " It was as bare of furniture as 
a frog is of feathers.” [.Another version 
at the same reference:] " I’m as bare of 
brass as a toad is of featliers.” 

2. Frog and harrow. Sec Toad. 

3. If frogs make a noise in the time 
of cold rain, warm dry ueathcr will 
follow. 1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 3 
(Percy S.). 

4. Like a frog on a chopping-block. 
167S : Ra_v, 2S9. 1732 : Fuller, No. 723, 
.As pert as a frog upon a washing-block. 

5. The frog cannot out of her bog. 

1670: Ray, 95. 1732: Fuller, No. 

6113. 

6 . When the frog and mouse would 
take up the quarrel, the kite decided if. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 55S6. 

Sec also April (S) ; Gossips ; Thunder 
(3) ; and Toad. 

Frost. I. .4 white frost nrecr lasts 
more than three days. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 1x4. 

2. Bearded frost, fora miner cf snow. 
Ibid., 114. 

3. Frost and falsehood hai'c both a 
dirty gangway. 1S46; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 5 (Percy S.). 

4. Frost and fraud both end in foul. 
1605: Camden, Remains, 322 (1S70), 
Frost and fraud have alwa\"S foul ends. 
1657 : GumalJ, Christ, in .Armour, Ft. II. 
V. 14, di. xvii. p. 66 (1679), So true 

! is that proverb, tliat frost and fraud 
i have dirty ends. 1709: K. Kingston, 

‘ Apoph. Ciiriosa, So [as in 1657]. 1S53 : 

' Trench, Proverbs, 21 (1905). IQ 04 : 

' Co. Folk-Lore: Korthumb., 172 (F.L.S.). 

! 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 60. 

, 5. Ilcar-fros! and gipsies never slay 



Fuel 


Frosty ^4° 


ttttte days tn a place 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 114 

6 If hoar-frost come on mornings 
twain, The third, day surely will have 
ram Ibid , 114 

7 The frost hurts not needs 1732 
Fuller No 4550 

8 Three white frosts bring rain 1881 

C W Empson, in Folk-Lore Record, iv 
131 1893 Inwards Weather Lore, 

114, Three white frosts and then a 
storm 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
lerhs, 163 Three yarrj [hoary] frosts 
are sure to end in rain 

See also Hail (l) , and March {43) and 
(44) 

Frosty nights and hot sunny days Set 
the com fields all in a blaze 1893 
Inwards, \tealher Lore 43 
Frosty winter, A See quot 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 68 (Percy S), A 
frosty winter, and a dusty March, And 
a ram about Apenll And another 
about the Lammas time, WTien the 
com begins to fill, Is worth a plough 
of gold, And all her pins theretili 1893 
Inwards Weather Lore, ^2 
Frugality is an income 1542 Udall, 
tr Erasmus’ Afoph 44 (1877), Ac- 
cordyng to the prouerbe good hus- 
bandne, and sparyng m an hous, is 
a great pcnie rent of >erely reuenues 
1681 W Robertson Phraseol Cener- 
alis, 650, Frugality and good husbandry 
mahes things go far is great incomes 
3725 Bailey, tr Erasmus' Colloq , 491, 
Frugality is a handsome income 1875 
A B Cheales, Proierb Folk-Lore, 102, 
Economy is a good income 
Fruit I Fruit IS gold tn the morning, 
ric Sfe quots •1904 N 6" ^ loth 
ser, 1 251, About fifty years ago a 
farmer in the county of Durham said 
m my heanng, ” The late Bishop Bar- 
nngton used to say, Fruit is gold in 
the morning, sil\er in the afternoon, 
and lead at night ' ' 1922 Punch 

20 Sept , p 279, col 3 The old adage 
tells us that fruit is gold m the 
morning, silter at noon and lead at 
night ' 

2 Fruit out of season, sorrow out of 
reason 1884 H Tnend Flowers and 
FI Lore, 207, " Fruit reason," say 


the old folk of Sussex, and the same 
notion IS found from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats 

3 He that would have the fruit must 
dtmb the tree 1733 Fuller, No 2366 

4 If you would hate fruit, you must 

bring the leaf to the grave, t e transplant 
m autumn 1678 Ray, 53 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, 8 

5 No tree bears fruit tn autumn that 
does not blossom tn the spring 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 57 (Percy S ) 

Fry m one’s owm grease See Grease 

Fry me for a fool and you’ll lose your 
fat m frying 1864 ' Cornish Pro- 

verbs,” VI N & Q , 3rd ser vi 495 

Frying-pan into the fire, Out of the 
[Plato, De Rep , Vlll avrS, ri xip 
/i T«M tawTov fiiafSmyti — -Lucian, Necyom , 
4 Pervenimus igitur de calcana (quod 
dici solet) m carbonanam — Tcrtullian, 
De Came Christi, vi ] 1528 More, 

TForfes, p 179 col 2 (1557), Lepe they 
lyke a flounder out of a frying-panne 
into the fyie 1591 Hanngton, Orl 
rurtoso.Xfk. xni St 28, But I was sav’d, 
as IS the flounder, w hen He leapeth from 
the dish into the fire 1621 Burton, 
Melancholy, I iv 1 286 (1836), Though, 
many times, as ^sops fishes, they leap 
from the frying pan into the fire itself 
167J Head and Kirkman, Eng Rogue, 
*' 53 3772 ' Gamck Irish Widow, If , 
Out of the pan into the fire I there s no 
putting him off 1842 Barham, Ing 
Legends, and ser ’ M of Venice " 
1931 Times Lit Suppl , 8 Sept . p 582, 
col 2, One IS left with an uncomfortable 
suspiaon that Virgmia's future may 
not impossibly exemplify^ the old say mg 
aV»aot tiie Irying-pan into the fire 

See also Pot (6) 

Fuel to the fire. To add [off -jip 
rCp /ri -rvp ix€Tt6(iy — PlatO, Legg , 666A 
Velut matenam igni praebentes — Livy, 
xxi 10 ] c 1380 Chaucer, Troylus, bk 
11 1 1332 Through more node or col, 
the more fyr 1592 Warner, Eng- 
land., <ii hx St 27 All adding few el to 
the fire 1632 Massinger, Maid of 
Honour, 11 1 , 'Tis far From me, sir, to 
add fuel to y our anger. That bums 
Too hot already’ 1671 A Behn, 
Amorous Prince, 1 iv , Every look adds 
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fuel to my flame. 1712 : Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. cb. vii., Anselmo 
... so added new fuel to the fire that 
Avas to consume his reputation. 1843 ; 
Planche, Extravag., ii. 248 (1879). Each 
look is fuel added to my fire. 

Full as a jade, quoth the bride. 1678 : 
Ray, 285. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2584. 

Full as a piper’s bag. 1678 : Ray, 
284. 

Full as a tick. Ibid., 284. 1854 : 

Baker, Northants Gloss., s.v. “Tick," 

“ As full as a tick ” : a state of re- 
pletion. 1886 : Ehvorthy, West Soin. 
Word-Book, 272 (E.D.S.), . . . Said of 
any animsd, whether man or beast, 
which has eaten its fill. 18S9 : J. 
Nicholson, Folk-Speech E. Yorks, 19, 
... A tick is a sheep-louse, which has 
always a full bloated appearance. i 

Full as a toad of poison. 1678 : Ray, 
284. 

Full as a tun. 1546 ; Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. As fulle as a 
tunne. 1633 ; Draxe, 79 bis. He is 
fed as fuU as a tim. 

Full as an egg. See Egg (5). 

Full bellies make empty skulls. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1633. 

Full belly neither fights nor flies well, 
A, 1640 : Herbert, Joe. Prudenium. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1634, Full guts 
neither run aAvay, nor fight Avell. 

Full bowls make empty brains. 1632 : j 
T. HeyAvood, Iron Age, Pt. I. Act I. 

Full cup must be carried steadily, A. 
c. 1300 ; Prov. of H ending, st. 16 (cd. 
Berlin, 1878), ^^^^en the coppe is follest, 
thenne her hire feyrest. 1732 ^ Fuller, 
No. 122. 

Full nor fasting. See Never well. : 

Full of courtesy. See Courtesy (3). , 

Full of himself that he is quite empty, j 
He’s so. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2472. 

Full of items. 18S6 ; Ehvorthy, West j 
Sown Word-Book, 374 (E.D.S.), One of i 
the commonest of sayings ... is ‘ All 
full of his items,” to describe a restless 


fidgety person. 1920 ; Devonsh. Assoc. 
Trans., lii. 70, “He’s Amll o’ items,” 
meaning he is very fidgety about things. 

Full of sin. See quot. 1924 : Devonsh. 
Assoc. Trans., Iv. 112, " Her’s zo atiU 
o' sin's a cat is of hairs.” 

Full of unbelief. Said of a coav that 
AAoU not stay in her pasture. 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 60. 

Full purse makes the mouth to speak, 
A. 1602 : Carew, Surv. of Cornwall, 
315 (1811), A full purse begetting a 
stout stomach. 1670 : Ray, 22. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 123, A full purse makes 
the mouth run over. 

Further East, the shorter West. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, r (Percy S.). Cf. 
Longer East. 

Further off the better looked upon. 
The. Glos. 1911 : Folk-Lore, xxii. 239. 

Further than the wall we cannot go. 
1528 : More, Works, p. iSj, col. i 
(1557), I am in this matter euen at 
the harde Avalle, and se not hoAV to go 
further. 1346 : HeyAVood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. V. [Avith “ he ” for " Ave ”J. 
1659 ; HoAveU, 5. 

Further you go, the further behind, 
The. 1477 : Riv'ers, Dicles and Sayings, 
144 (1S77), He that goth oude of his 
AA'cye, the more he goth, the ferther he 
is behinde. 1530 : Palsgrave, S52, The 
farder I go, the more I am beh3Tide. 
1670: Raj', II, The further aa’c go the 
further behind. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4552, 
The further j'ou run, the further j’ou 
are behind. 

Furze is out of bloom r=neverj, 
kissing is out of fashion. When the, 
1752 : Poor Robin Alman., August, 
Joan saj's ; “ Furze in bloom is still,” 
and she'll be kiss’d if she’s her AA’ill, 
1S55 : N. & Q., 1st sen, xi. 416, When 
the gorse is out of blossom, kissing is 
out of fashion. 1S99 : Dickinson, Cumb. 
Gloss., 363, Wien t' AA-hins is oot o’ 
blossom kissin's oot o' fashion. 

Furze. Sec also Under the furze. 
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Gabriel blows his horn, When, this 
question Will be decided Howell, 

Proverbs, To Philologers 
Gadding gossips shall dine on the pot- 
hd 1733 Fuller No 1637 

Gain, verb i He gainelk enough 
whom fortune loseth 1611 Cotgrave, 
s V " Gaigner," Assez gaigne qui mal- 
beur perd He gets enough that misses 
an ill turn 1629 Book of Meery 
Piddles Prov 60 

2 He that gams ttnte gams all things 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proierbs, 380 

3 To gam Uacheih how to spend 
1640 Herbert, 7 flc Prudentum 

Gtim,iubs I Nogams wtthotd pains 
1577 J Grange, Golden Aphrodttts,stg 
Mr, ^Vho wU the fruyte that baruest 
yeeldes must take the payne 1589 
L Wnght, Display of Dutie. 4. No 
ame without pam 1670 Ray, 129, 
^’jthout pains, no gams 1736 Frank- 
Im, iray to Wealth, in Works, \ 443 
(Bigelow) 1775 O’Hara, Two Misers, 

II 1853 Trench, Proi^ris, 106(1905), 
They consequently accept the law of 
labour, No pains, nO gams 

2 \\ho heeds not gam, must expect 
loss 1864 " Comish Proverbs," m 

N &Q 3Td ser , vi 494 

Gainsborough See quot i8b5 W 
\V’hite.-E'as/ England, n 41, Poor Gains- 
burgh, proud people, Built a new church 
to an old steeple 1889 Peacock 
ley, etc Gloss, 226 (EDS) [without 
" Poor "I 

Galled horse, Touch a, and he'll kick 
(or wince) Before 1384 Wiclif, Works, 
ui 231 (Arnold), As a horce unrubbed, 
that has es a sore back, wynses when he 
IS oght touched or rubbed on his rugge 
c 14S3 Quatuor Serrnones, 27 (Ro'^b 
Cl ), A galijd horse that is touchjd on 
the sore wynseth and wryeth 1566 
L Wager, Mary Magdalene, Prol , A 
horse wiii kick if >ou touche where he 
IS galled 3^2 Shakespeare. Hamlet, 

III u , Let the galled jade wince, our 


withers are unwrung 1621 Burton, 
Melancholy, Dem to Reader, 74 (1836), 
It IS not my freencss of speech, but a 
guilty conscience, a gauled back of his 
own that makes hun winch 1697 
Vanbrugh, Prov Wife, V , How the 
gall'd horse kicks • 1738 Swift, Polite 
Centers , Dial I , Touch a gall d horse, 
and hell wince 1784 New Foundl 
Hasp for Wit, n 32, Like a gall'd jade 
he winces 

See also Scabbed horse 

Gallows groans for you, The 1577 
Mtsogonns, I IV, The gallowes grones 
for this wage as lust rope npe 1585 
Nomenclator, 525, One for whom y* 
gallowes grones j6ii Cotgrave, sv 
“ Pendard," A rake-heU, crack-rope, 
gallow -clapper, one for whom the 
gallows longeth 1738 Swift, Polite 
Convers , Dial I 1754 Berthelson, 
Eng-DantshDid ,%y ‘‘ Gallows/' The 
gallows groans for him 

Gallows will have its own at last, The 
1855 Bohn, 506 

Galley's cat See quot 1925 Devon 
and Corn N <S-Q ,xm 206, His race is 
jis nn, hke Galtey's cat (Mid Cornwall) 

Game is not worth the candle, The 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum, It is 
a poor sport that is not worth the 
candle 1668 Cowley, Essays, No lO, 
Yet when the light of life is so near 
going out, and ought to be so preaoos, 
tejeu tie vaut pas la ChandeU. The play 
IS not worth the expence of lie candle 
1704 Gent Instructed, 556 (1732), 
After all, these discoveries are not 
worth the candle 1883 Trollope, 
Auiohtog, ch X, To do ah this tho- 
roughly Was m my heart from first 
to last, but I do not know that the 
game has been w orth the candle 1919 
J A Bridges, Vtct RecoUedions, 163, 
If he occasionally doubted whether the 
game was worth the candJe.t^be was 
generally one of the happiest[of men 

Game’s end we shall see^who gains, 
Atthe 1640 HexhorX, Jac ‘Prudentum 
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1732 : Fuller, No. 826, At the end of the 
game you’ll see who's the ^vinne^. 

Gamesters and race-horses never last 
long. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Gaming, women and wine, while they 
laugh, they make men pine. Ibid. 

Gander. See Goose. 

Gangs up. See quot. 1828 : Carr, 
Craven Dialect, ii. 147, When it gangs 
up i’ sops. It’ll fau down i’ drops. 

Gape, verb. 1. He that gapelh till he 
be fed, Well may he gape imtil he be 
dead. 1546 : Hejrwood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. ix.. He that gapeth till he be fed, 
Male fortune to fast and famishe for 
hounger. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6459. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. vii.. He 
that gapes till he be fed, udll gape till 
he be dead. 

2. No gaping against an oven. 1577- 
87, Holinshed, Chron., ii. 389 (1807), 
The legat blushed, and said ..." A man 
ought not to chide -with a foole, nor 
gape ouer an ouen.” 1623 : Wod- 
roephe, Spared Houres, 485, To gape 
against an ouen. 1670 : Ray, 96. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3575. 

3. You gape for gudgeons. 1659: 
Howell, 15. 

4. You may gape long enough ere a 
bird fall in your mouth. 1639 : Clarke, 
153. 1670 : Ray, 96. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5945 - 

Gape-seed, She is fond of. 1830 ; 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 431. 1872: 
J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 149- 

Gaping is catching. 173 ^' Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. 

Gardener, As is the, so is the garden. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 701. 

Garlands are not for every brow. 
Ibid., No. 1642. 

Garlic, i. Garlic makes a man -wink, 
drink, and slink. 1594 • Nashc, Unfort. 
Trav., in Works, v. 71 (Grosart). 1608 : 
Harington, Sch. of Salcrne, ^ sig Ao. 
[1754: Bcrthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Wink," Onions make a man 


stink and wink,] „ c- 

2. See quot. 1609. J- ^Iclton, ojr- 
fold Politician, 35. (according to the 
prouerbe) : the sincl of Garlickc takes 
away the stink of dunghills. 

See also Eat (14) : and White (17). 


I Garrick, As deep as. 18S0 : Courtney, 
W. Cornwall Words, xiii. (E.D.S.). 
1889 : Peacock, Manley, etc.. Gloss., 
162 (E.D.S.). 1907 : N. & Q , loth ser , 
j viii. 251, Seventy years ago a common 
j expr^sion in Cornwall and Devon, in 
j description of a speciall}' acute or 
j clever man, was that he was “ as deep 
j as Garrick.” [See an article by A. 
I Smythe Palmer in Nineteenth Century, 
j Sept. 1910, pp. 550-2.] 

I Gaunt as a greyhound. 1678 : Ray, 
j 285, As gant as a greyhound. 1848 ; 

Thackeray, Van. Fair, ch. Ivii., He was 
j quite well (though as gaunt as a grey- 
i hound). 

Gauntlet of a hedging-glove, Make 
not a. 1639 ; Clarke, 5. 1670 ; Ra}', 96. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3318. 

Gay as a goldfinch. 1821 ; Scott, 
Kenilworth, ch. v.. Thou art ga}? as a 
goldfinch. 

Geese. See Goose. 

Gelt. See quot. Gelt is the last peak 
of the HelvcUyn iilountains. 1S46-59: 
Denham Tracts, i. 160 (F.L.S.), Wien 
Gelt puts on his night-cap, ’tis sure to 
rain. 

Gentility without ability is worse than 
plain beggery. 1670 : Ray, 96. 1S31 : 

Hone, Year-Book, 1416 [with " plain " 
omitted]. 

Gentle as a falcon. [1412-20 : Lj-d- 
{ gate, Troy Book, bk. ii. 1 . 6605, Agevni 
I the faukon — gentil of nature . . .] Bc- 
j fore 1529 : Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 

' Gentj’ll as faucoun. 1579 ; Marr. of Wit 
j and Wisdom, sc. ii. p. 14 (Sh. S.), You 
i shall find him as gentell as a faukon. 

I Gentle Craft, The, i.e. shoemaking. 

. 1594 : R. Wilson, Coblcrs Proph., 1 . 1677 
! (Malone S.), He . . . fall to my old trade 
! of the gentle craft the cobler. 1637 : 

1 L. Price, in Pepysian Garland, 447 
i {1922}, The gentle craft doth bcarc 
i good -will to all kind hearted trades- 
men still. 1713 : Ward, Hist. Grand 
I Rebellion, iii. 464, When young, of 
1 Crispin’s gentle craft by trade. 1S34-7 : 

Southey, Doctor, ch. liii., St. Crispin G 
' of the Gentle Craft. 1921 ; Times Lit. 

Suppi., 29 Dec., p. 868, col. 3, 'fhcrc 
! must have been some rea.=on, m tim'.-s 
gone by, for tlic term of the "gentle 
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craft,” applied only to the shoemaker’s 
occupation 

Gentle heart is tied with an easy 
thread, A 1640 Herbert, Jac Pnt~ 
dentum 

Gentle hound should never play the 
cur, A Before 1525 Skelton, Garl 
of Laxirell, 1 1436 

Gentle housewife mars the house- 
hold, A 1611 Cotgrave, sv Femme,’ 
The over gentle houswife marres her 
houshold 1640 Herbert, Joe Pru- 
dentum 

Gentle is that gentle docs 1854 

W Warter, Last of Old Squires, 43, 

IS common saying was Gentle is 
that gentle does ” 

Gentleman l A genlletnan may make 
a king and a derk may prove a pope 
1591 Hanngton, Orl Furioso, bk v , 
Annot , According to the old proverb, 
A gentleman, etc 

2 A gentleman of the first head, or, 
A dunghill gentleman 1552 Huloet, 
Abeed , sig N5, Gentlemen of the first 
head, or trontce to be applyed to such 
as would be estemed a gentleman, 
haumg no poynt or quaJitic of a gentle- 
man, nor gentleman borne 1583 
Stubbes, Anal of Abuses, 122 {N Sh 
S ), Notwithstanding he be a dunghill 
gentleman, or a gentleman of the first 
head, as they vse to term them 1606 
Choice Chance, etc , 69 (Grosart), A gull, 
that for a little wealth was made a 
gentleman of the first head 1681 
W Robertson, Phrased GeneraUs 710, 
A gentleman of the first head, Novus 
homo 

3 A gentleman ought to travel abroad, 
but dwell at home 1732 Fuller, No 127 

4 A gentleman should have more tn 

his pocket than on his back 1732 Ibid, 
No 128 1869 Spurgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch ui 

5 A gentleman trill do like a gentle- 
man 1630 Brathwait, Png Gent, 
148 (1641) [quoted as ‘ a common 
saying amongst us "j 

6 A gentleman without an estate is a 
pudding without suet 1659 Howell, 
12 [with " money ’ for ” an estate 
1732 Fuller, No 129 

7 A gentleman's greyhound and asdll- 


box.seekthematlhefire 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudcnlum 

8 Gentlemen and rich men are venison 
tn heaven , that is, '' very rare and 
daintie to haue them come thither ” 
c 1577 Northbrooke, Against Dicing, 
etc , 22 (Sh S ) 

9 He was meant for a gentleman hut 

was spoiled i« making 1738 Swift, 
Pdite Confers , Dial I , I think she 
was cut out for a gentlewoman, but she 
was spoiled in the making 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia 434 1872 

J Glyde, ]r , Norfolk Garland, 150 

10 It ts not the gay coat that makes 
ihegentleman 1639 Clarke, 124 1670 
Ray, II 1732 Fuller, No 3002 [with 
” fine ‘ for ‘ gay ” and ‘ fine ” before 
“gentleman ”] 

11 Knowledge begins a gentleman, but 
'Its conversation that completes him 
1732 Fuller, No 3136 

12 What’s a gentleman but his plea’ 

sure> 1573 G Harvey, 15 

(Camden S ) 1595 Maroccus Extat , 

10 (Percy S ), You shall find m an old 
trade pnnted by Winkm de Woordc, 
this oJde sayde saw e Whats a gentle- 
man but his pleasure’ 1670 Ray, 96 
1732 Fuller, No 5506 

13 Who liould be a gentleman, let 
him storm a toun,. 1670 Ray, ii 

See also Adam 

Gentry by Mood IS bodily gentry 1732 
Fuller, No 1647 

Gentry sent to market will not buy 
one bushel of com Before 1598 Lord 
Burghley. in Peck. Destd Cunosa, 47 
(*779)» ^or a man can buy nothing m 
the market with gentility i6t)2 Ful- 
ler, Worthies, 111 441 (1840) [quoted as 
” the plain proverb "] 1670 Ray, 96 

Ceordy Potter See quot i84f>-39 
Denham Trads, 1 76 (FLS). Lost m 
a wood, like Geordy Potter 0' Sadberge 
[there is a rather long explanatory 
story] 

George of Green See Good as 

Gerards Bailiff Sec quot 1678 Ray, 
355. Here is Gerards Bailiff, work or you 
must die with cold Somerset 

Germain's lips See quots 1546 
Hey'wood. Proverbs, Pt II ch 11 , lust 
(quoth she), As lermans lips 1579 
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Gosson, Sch. of Abuse, 27 (Arber), He 
... shall see them agree like dogges 
and cattes, and meete as iump as Ger- 
mans lippes. 1596; Harington, Ajax: 
"Apology,” 41 (1814), Just as Jermin’s 
lips. 1659 • Howell, 3, As just as 
Jermans lipps ; spoken in derision. 
i86g : S- Q., 4th ser., iii. 468, [Refer- 
ring to the Gosson extract, a corre- 
spondent says;] Is not this an allusion 
to the proverb respecting "Germam’s 
lips, which came not together by nine 
mile " ? [I have not met with this 
proverb.] 

German’s wit is in his fingers, The. 
1605 : Sylvester, Du Bartas, Week II. 
Day ii. Pt. 3, 1 . 616, Tlie Northern-man, 
whose wit in’s fingers settles. 1611 ; 
Cor^'at, Crudities, ii. 81 {1905), In so 
much that they say, the Germanes have 
their wit at their fingers ends. 1659 ; 
Howell, Proverbs: Ital-Eng., 17, The 
Germanes have their wits at their fingers 
ends, viz. good artificers. 

Germoe. See Breage. 

Get, verb. i. Get up early. See Rise. 

2. Get what you can, and what you get ; 

hold; ’Tis the stone that will turn all | 
your lead into gold. 1736 : Fr^klin, : 
Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 451 | 
(Bigelow). i 

3. Getting out well is a quarter of the , 

journey. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1648. i 

4. He gets by that as Dickens did by | 

his distress. 1639 ; Clarke, 82. I 

5. He who gets doth much, hut he who j 
keeps doth more. 1855 '. Bohn, 399. j 

6 . To get out of the way of the waggon ; 
—To go one’s way. Dorset. 1S69: 
Hazhtt, 416. 

7. What he gets, he gels out of the fire. 

1678 ; Ray, 246. _ > 

Ghosts never appear on Christmas Eve. 1 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 63 (Perc}’ S.). 

Giant loves the dwarf, The. iSog: 
Blackmorc, Lorna Doone, ch. 1 ., And ; 
verified the proverb that the giant loves ’ 
the dwarf. 

Giant will starve with what will surfeit 
a dwarf, A. 1732 : Fuller. No. 209. 

Giddy. See Dizzy. 1 

Giff-gaff was a good fellow, 1549 ; 
Latimer, Seven Sermons, 84 (Arber). ] 
159S; Scrvir.gm. Comfort, m Inedifcd 


\ Tracts. 130 (Hazlitt), The giffe gaffe 
: promise he repentes. 1605 ; Camden, 
i Remains, 322 {1870), Give gave is a 
! good fellow. 1670 : Ray, 96, Giff gaff 
was a good man, but he is soon weaiyc 
1824 ; Scott, Rcdgauntlet, ch. .xiii , I 
have pledged my word for your safety, 
and you must give me j’ours to be 
private in the matter — ^giff-gaff, you 
know. 1S68 : Atkinson, Cleveland 
Gloss., 217, Giff-gaff, sb. The inter- 
change of familiar or unstudied con- 
versation on cursory topics, igig : 
E. M. Wright. Rustic Speech, etc., 121, 
Giff-gaff , . . mutual obligation, reci- 
procit5% used especially in the proverbial 
saying; giff-gaff makes good friends. 

Gift and Gifts. I. A gift long waited 
for is sold not given, lygz : Fuller. 
No. 130, 

2. Gifts break a rock. 1640 ; Mabbe, 
Exemplary Novels, li. 169 {1900), Gifts 
will break through stone walls. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 1649. 

3. Gifts enter without knocking. 1633 : 
Dra.xe, 19. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. Gifts enter everytvhere without 
a wimble. 

4. Gifts from enemies are dangerous, 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1650. 

5. Gifts make beggars bold. i 66 g: 

Politcuphuia, 86. 1732 : Fuller, No, 

1651, 

6. Gifts on nails. See Nails (3). 

7. He has a gift. See quot. 1S2S ; 
Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 182, " He's a 
gift at God niw'er gave him,” i.e. he 
IS a notorious liar. 

8. Look not a gift horse in the mouth, 
[Equi donati dentes non inspiciunlur. — 
Hier., Ep. ad Ephes., Proem (quoted 
“ut vulgare proverbium est ").] c. 1520, 
Stanbridge, Vidgaria, sig. C4, A gjaien 
hors may not be loked in the tethe. 
1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 49, A 
g3'ucn horse (we saye) maye not be 
loked in the mouth. 1674 ; Head and 
Kirkman, Eng. Rogue, iii. 158, I am 
resolved to ride this way [facing the 
horse's tail], to make good the proverb, 
that I ma\' not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 1712: Motteux.Oiifxo/e. Pt. H. 
ch. i.xfi. 1S26 ; I.amb, Pop. PaHacies, 
xL 1S71 ; G. Eliot, Middkmarch, ch. 
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xiv , I thought I was not to loolt a 1 
gi(t-horse in the mouth, sir I 

9 Throw no gift again at the giver's 
head 1546 Heywood Proverbs, Pt I 
ch XI 1633 Draxe, 80 A man must 
not throw a gift at the giuers head 

Gilt off the gingerbread, To take the 
1830 Forbj Vocab E Anglta, 432, 
It wll take the gildmg off the guiger- 
bread 1927 Obsener 27 Feb, p 22, 
col 3 It was happy news that our 
income had increased by £76,000 and 
that the new jear had start^ with a 
surplus of £26 000 But Mr Jenkin- 
son quickly removed the gilt from our 
gingerbread 

Gilt spurs do not make the knight 
1572 J BQssev,tU, Workes 0/ Armorte, 
fo 90, Chaucer sa\eth that habite 
maketh no mScke, ne wearing of gylte 
spurrcs maketh no knyghte 

Gimmingham, Trimmmgham, Knap- 
ton and Trunch, North Repps and South 
Repps are all of a bunch 1670 Ray, 
245 1790 Grose Prov Gloss . s v 

“Norfolk” 1865 W ^VhI{e, East 
England, 1 188 

Gip See quots 1659 HowelJ, 4, 
Gjp quoth Gilbert when his mare f— 
1678 Ray, 85, Gip with an ill robbing, 
rmoth Badger when his mare kickt 
fhis IS a ndiculous expression, used 
to people that are pertish and froward 

Gipsies See Frost (5) 

Girdle will not gird me, That 1732 
Fuller, No 4343 

Give I A given hte IS soon put out of 
sight 1835 Robinson, ,71 

2 Give a clown your finger, and he 
will take youT hand 3640 Herbert, 
]ac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 5 {with 

‘ whole ” before ‘ hand ”] 

3 Give a loaf and beg a shive [shce] 

1678 Ray 247 1879 G F Jackson, 

Shropsh Word-Book. 376, 'Er svuz too 
good natured , 'er gid the loaf an' 'as 
to beg the shne 

4 Gtie aditce See Advice 

5 Gtie and be blessed 3548 Hall, 
Chron , 16 (1809), WTierof the prooerbe 
began, geue and be blessed, take awaie 
and bee accursed 

6 Cite her the bells and let her fly 
3603 . Dekker, Pai Grissil, I , JJe be 


hangd if he do not geue her the 
belles, let her flye 1847 Halliwell, 
Ehct , s V “ Bells,” an old proverb 
taken from hawkuig, applied to 
the dismissal of any one that the owner 
has no longer occasion for 

7 Giving is dead and restoring very 

sick 1578 Flono, First i^nn/es, fo 30, 
Geu5mg is dead and restonng is yl at 
ease 1670 Ray, ii [with “ now a 
days ' after ‘ dead ”] 1732 Fuller, 

No 1661, dea^j sick 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 154, 
liiey used to say that “ Give " is dead, 
and “ Restore ' is buned, but I do not 
behevc it 

8 Giving much to the poor doth enrich 
a man’s store 1640 Herbert, fac Pru- 
denlum 1732 Fuller, No 6114 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 7 

9 Giving to God IS no loss 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 120 

JO He can give Utile to his servant 
that licks his knife 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

11 He gives twice that gives quickly 
[Duplex fit bonitas, simul accessit 
celentas —Pub Syr , 141 ]” c 1385 
Chaucer, Leg Good Women, Prol , 1 441, 
For who-so jeveth a yift, or doth a 
grace. Do hit by tyme, his thank is 
wel the more 1539 Taverner, Pro- 
verbs, fo 25, Hegyueth twj5e y*gyueth 
quyckelj 1560 T Wdson, P/ietorique, 
119 (1909), He giueth twise that giueth 
sonc and cherefully 2631 F Lenton, 
Characters, sig H2 {1663), He that gives 
tunely gives twice 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt 1 bk iv ch vii 1846 
\Vnght, Essays on Middle Ages, i 146 

12 He that gives hts goods before he 
be dead See quots 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum, He that gives all be- 
fore he dies provides to suffer 1683 
Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 {1697), 
He that gives all his geir to his baims 
may tack a mell and knock out his 
names [brains] 1710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 27, Give 
away all before I am dead And take 
a beetle and knock me o’ th head 
^35 fnscnpfion on front wall 0/ 
Hospital at Leominster, founded 1735. 
He that gives away all Before he 
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dead. Let ’em take this hatchet And 
knock him on }'« head. 

13. He that gives me small gifts would 
have me live. c. 1320 : in Reliq. Antiques, 
i. 112 (1841), " That me Intel geveth, he 
my Ijd ys on ” ; Quoth Hend}n3g. 1640 ; 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

14. He who gives to another bestows 
on himself. 1681 ; Rycaut, tr. Gracian’s 
Critick, 240. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2114, 
He that gives to a worth}' person, 
bestows a benefit upon himself. 

15. I thought I would give him one, 
and lend him another, “ i.e. I would be 
quit with him.” 1670 : Ray, 177. 

16. They that give are ever welcome. 
Quoted as " a sayenge." c. 1534 ; 
Berners, Huon, 235 (E.E.T.S.). 

17. To give a thing and take a thing, 
is to wear the devil’s gold ring — ^with 
variants. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Re- 
tirer,” To weare the deviUs gold-ring 
(say we in a trivial! proverb). 1663 ; 
KiUigrew, Parson's Wedding, III. v.. 
Fie! give a thing and take a thing? 
1666: Torriano, Piazza Univ., 79, As 
the English say, to give a thing, and 
take it again is the devdl’s gold ring. 
1678 ; Ray, 146, Give a thing and take 
again. And you shall ride in hell’s warn. 
1816 : B}uon, Letters and Journals, iv. 
II (Prothero), It is so like these fellows, ^ 
to do by it as they did by their sove- 
reigns — abandon both; to parody the 
old rhymes, " Take a thing and give ; 
a thing ” — “ Take a king and give a 
king.” 1894 : N. & Q., Sth sen, vi. 
155, Another sa3dng among boys is ■ 
Give a thing and take a thing, 1 o wear 
the devil’s gold ring. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 43, Give a . 
thing — ^tak’ a thing ; God’s gowd ring ! . 

iS. To give always, there is never no 
end. [Largitio fundum non habct. — 
Cicero, Off., II. xv. 55.] 1623 : Wod- 
rocphe, Spared Houres, 475. ^ 

19. To give and keep there is need of 
wit. 1620; Shelton, Quixote, Pt. H- 
clu.lviii. [as in 1732]. 1670; Ray, 11. 
1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. hail-, 

I guess he stuck to the proverb. To give • 
and keep what is fit, requires a share of • 
wit. 1732: Fuller, No. 6333< Co give 
and to liave. Doth a brain crave. 


20. To give one as good as one brings. 
1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Apoph., i. 
139 (1877), Plato paied Diogenes home 
againe well enough, and gaue as good as 
he brought. 1676 : Etherege, Man of 
Mode, I., To him ! give him as good as 
he brings. 1709 : O. Dykes, Eng. Pro- 
verbs, 230, You shall hav'e as good as you 
bring, at Billingsgate ; not to say, worse. 
1843 : Carlyle, Past and Present, bk. ii. 
ch. xii., Every^vhere we try at least to 
give the adversary as good as he brings. 

21. To give one’s head for the washing 
(or for nought), c. 1500 : MedwaU, 
Nature, 1. 721, A well drawen man ys 

I he and a well taught That w}'ll not 
I gyue hys hed for nought. 1596 : Nashe, 
Haue with You, in Works, iii. 106 
^ (Grosart), The time was when he would 
I not haue giuen his head for the washing. 

; 1602 : Chettle, Hoffman, III. ii. 1615 : 

; B. & F., Cupid’s Revenge, IV. iii.. And 
so am I, and forty more good fellows. 
That will not give their heads for the 
washing, I take it. 173S : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I. 1S47 : Howell, 
Diet., s v. " Head,” To give . . . washing, 

' to submit to be imposed upon, 
j 22. To give or to forbear requires 
judgment. : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

“ Give.” 

23. To give up the girdle=To submit. 
c. 1350: Alexander, 1. 181, Bot gefe 
thaim up the girdili. 1655 ; Howell, 
Letters, bk. iv. No. xix.. The otljer 
[French] proverb is, II a quitte sa 
ceiniurc. he hath given up his girdle; 
which intimated as much as if he had 
become bankrupt, or had all his estate 
forfeited. 

24. What thou sparest from giving for 
God’s sake, the devil will carry another 
way. 1541 -■ Coverdale, Christ. State 
Matrimony, sig. I4 [cited as “ the 
common prouerbe ”j. 

25. Who gives to all denies all. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Donner,” He that gives 
me all denies me all : viz. He tliat offers 
me aU, meanes to give me nothing. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pnt.ienlum 

26. You give me roast and beat me with 
the spit- xsha: T. Wilson, Rhetonque. 
131 Q 9 ^ 9 )> Such are not to bee liked 
that giuc a man a shoulder of mutton. 
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and breake his head with the spitte 
Vchen they haue done 1658 in Afw' 
sarvm Dehcice, 1 280 (Hotten) 1716 
E Ward, Female Policy, 53, She will 
give thee roast -meat, but beat thee 
with the spit 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss , 165, Never invite a fnend to a 
roast and then beat him with the spit 
1913 E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, 
etc . 172 [as m 1855] 

Glad as a fowl See Fowl 
Gladness, A man of, seldom falls into 
madness 1659 Howell, 17 1670 

Ray II 1732 Fuller, No 6235 
Glass houses See quots 1640 Her- 
bert Jac Prudentim, Whose house is 
of glass must npt throw stones at 
another 1720 C Shadwell, Skant 
Prince I 11 , Ay cousen, no body 
should throw stones, whose house is 
made of glass 1793 Grose, OUo, 281 
(and ed ). One who has a head of glass 
should never engage m throwing stones 
1842 Barham, /ng Legends, and scr 
St Medard," If jou’ve any glass 
windows never throw stones! 1892 
Shaw, Htdoieers' Houses, II, People 
who live m glass houses have no right 
to throw stones 1909 De Mo^an 
Never can happen Again, \ 159, Why 
condemn him’ No ' — Lizarann lived in 
a glass house, and wouldn't throw 
stones 

Glass tells you, What your, will not 
be told by counsel 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenttm 1670 Ra\, il 

Glasses and lasses are brittle, ware 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 304, 
Glass and a maid ever in danger 1736 
Bailey. Did, sv 1875 A B Chealcs 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 4 

Glastonbury See Old, D (7), and 
ShaUesbury 

Glean before the cart has carried. To 
1546 Heywood Proverbs, Vt I ch xi , 
TTiou goest a glenyng er the cart haue 
caned 1633 Draxe, 175, Hee goeth 
a gleaning before that the cart haue 
earned 

Glonous Sixth of May, The 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 114 [6 May, 
1807 — see a long story at the reference 
given] 

Gloucester See Worcester 


Gloucestershire, As sure as God’s in 
1655 Fuller, Church Hist , bk vi 
5 11 (iv 15), Hence the topical 
wicked proverb " As sure as God 
IS m Gloucestershire,” as if so many 
convents had certainly fastened His 
gracious presence to that place 1724 
Stukeley, Itin Cur , 64, fhe old pro- 
verb, as sure as God s at Gloccster 
1858 P J Bailey, The Age, 44 
18^ Gibbs, Cotsu'old Village, ch iv 
1920 DitchfieJd, Byways in Berkshire, 
etc , 276 

Gloucestershire kindness, giving away 
what you don't want yourself 1894 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 14 (E D B ) 

Glowing coals will be sparkling 
1633 Draxe, 84, Glowing coales sparkle 
often 1732 I‘ uller. No 1662 

Glow-worm lights her lamp. When 
the, the air is always damp 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 145 

Gluedid not bold, The, ”1 e You were 
baulked in your wishes you missed 
your aim ” 1813 Ray, 196 

Glutton I A glutton ts never generous 
1855 Bohn, 287 

2 A glutton young a beggar old 

Cited as “ the old saying ' 1880 

Spuigeon Ploughman’s Pictures, n 

3 Non stgheth so sore as the gloton 
that mat no more Before 1500 Hill, 
Commonplace-Book, 129 (E E T S ) 

4 Who hastens a glitUon chokes him 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenttm 

Gluttony kills more than the sword 
c 1535 Dialogues of Creautres.ccxxvw 
(1816), Many moo people be glotonye 
IS slayne. Then in batell or in fight, or 
with other peyne 1580 'LyXy.Euphues, 
275 (Arber), More perish by a surfet 
then the sword c 1625 B & F. 
Women Pleased, I 11 , Surfeits destroy 
more than the sword 1669 Poll- 
teuphuia, 303, By gluttony more die 
then pensh by the sword 1736 
Bailey, Diet, sv "Surfeit,” Surfeits 
slay more than swords Cf More die 

Go, verb 1 Do not say go but gate, 
"viz go thy self along ” 1659 Howell, 
4 16^ Dudley North, Obs and Adv 
(Cconom , 50, In small families especi- 
ally in the country, the master may 
say Cow (as we phrase it in East 
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England) or go we, impl3nng that he 
will accompanj' them. 1670 : Ray, ii. 
1823 ; Moor, Suffolk Words and Phrases, 
A farmer obser^'^ed, that when his 
mother called the maids at " milking 
time,” she never said " go ” but "gow.” 

2. Go forward and fall, go backrward 
and mar all. 1639 : Clarke, 102. 1670 : 
Ray, 177. 1738 : Gent. Mag., 475, Go 
back and fall ; go forward and mar all. 

3. Go here away, go there away, quoth 
Madge Whitworth, when she rode the 
mare i’ th’ tedder. 1678 : Ray, 85. 

4. Go in God's name, so you ride no 

witches. 1678 : Ray, 247. 1846-59 : 

Denham Tracts, ii. 83 (F.L.S.). 

5. Go it cripples, crutches arc cheap. 
1869 : Hazlitt, 143. 

6. Go shake your cars. See Shake 
your ears. 

7. Go to bed and sleep for wit, and 
buy land when you have more money. 
1886 : R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss , 448 
(E.D.S.). 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 62. 

8 . Go to the devil and shake yourself, 
c. 1816 ; T. Wilson, Companion to Ball- 
room, 86 [an Irish jig so entitled]. 
1846-59 ; Denham Tracts, i. 46 (F.L.S.), 
We have also, in the south of England, 
" Go to Bath ! ” and . . . the whole of 
which are pretty much on a par with 
the still more impious one of ” Go to 
the devil and shake yourself.” 1S62 : 
Borrow, Wild Wales, ch. .vxv.. And 
when I persisted, [he] bade me to go 
to the Dml and shake mj'self. Cf. 
Shake your ears, 

9. He goes not out of his way that goes 

to a good inn. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Fourvoyer.” 1670 : Ray, 14- ' 

Fuller, No. : 1851. 1909 : Hackwood, 

Inns, Ales, etc., 189. 

10. He goes (or runs) far that nemr 
turns. 1546 : Hcj'\vood, Proverbs, 1 1 . 

II. ch. ix.. He runneth far that never 
tumeth again. 1577 : Misogonus, 1 . 1 -. 
He gocth fair that never tounics 
aga\mc, as folke sav. 1606: T. Hcy- 
wood, If You Know Not Me, Ft. IL, m 
Dram. Works, i. 329 (1S74), But he goes 
far that neuer turns. 1633 : in Pepysian 
Garland, 420 (1922), He runs farre that 
ne'r retumetli, is a prouerbe still in vsC. 


1732 : Fuller, No. 2012, He runneth far 
indeed that never retumeth. 

11. He goes upright that never halts, 
c. 1592 : Sir ff. More, 23 (Malone S.). 

12. He is going to grass with his teeth 
upwards = He is going to be buried. 
1813 : Raj', 196. 

13. He that goes and comes maketh a 
good voyage. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
fo 29 [vith “ retumeth ” for “ comes ”]. 
1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 90. 

14 He that goes barefoot. Sec Thom 
(i)- 

15. He that goes softly, goes safely. 
1549 : Latimer, Seven Sermons, 28 
(Arber), For as they say commonly 
Qui vadit plane, vadit sane, that is. He 
that walketh playnly, walketh safely. 
1681 : W. Robertson, Phrascol. Gener- 
alis, 672. 

16. He that goes to bed sober. See 
Often drunk, 

17. He that goes to bed thirsty riseth 
healthy. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prtt- 
dentum. 1670: Raj-, 36. 1754: Ber- 
thelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Bed. 

18. How does he go through dirt? 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 75, 

How does he bear suffering or 

temptation.^ . 

19. To go a high lone. 1586 : Pettie, 
tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., fo. 12, All 
beastes so soone as thej' are deliuercd 
from their dam get vpon there fecte, 
and arc able to stand a high alone. 
1672: Walker, Parcem., 37, To go a 
high lone; by himself. 

20. To go about the bush. See Beat (4). 

21. To go as if dead lice dropped off 
you. 1672 ; Walker, Param., 20. 167S : 
Rav 75. 1893; J. Salisburj', S.t. 
Worcs. Gloss.: 36 (E.D.S.), I^ok at 
’im, 'c creeps along as cf dj'ud hcc 
wus a drappin’ off 'im. 

22. To go rouKd laitn ^To dio. loob. 

n -Couch, Troy Town, cIi. .xi.. He went 
round land at las’, and was foun dead 
in his bed. 1926: Devonsh. Assor. 
Trans., Ivii. 152. " 'E’s a gone round 

land,” i.c. died. 

or,. To go the whole hog. xoyo . 
Jlarn-at, Japhet, ch. liv., -As you arc 
not prepare! as the Amcncans s.ij, 
Jf/:e hog, we will part good 
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friends 1846 BentUy SallB^s, zo 
(1876), Each a democrat dog« That 
wdl go the nhole hog 

24 To go to heaven on a fedther-bed 
1630 Brathwait, Eng Gent , 152 
(1641). Wee cannot goe to heaven on 
beds of down 1681 W Rohertson, 1 
Phraseol Generalts, 718, None go to | 
heaven on a feather-bed 1736 Bailey, i 
Did . s V Way " 

25 TogQtoheavenina'itnn^=Toh(‘ 
hanged Before 1635 Corbet. Poems 
in Chalmers, v 582, Thou shortlj shalt 
to Hea\ en in a string We’fi all be 
glad. Great Tom, to see thee hang'd 
1679 m Roxh Ballads, \y 14I (B S ). 
But some arc gone to bea\ en in a string 
1710 T Ward Eng RefoPn , 178 
(1716), And go to heaten in a string 
1778 1 Cogan,/o/i« 5 t<Kc/e,/r'.u 251 

26 To go to pot See Pot (7) 

27 Who goes a horroictng See 
Borrow (3) 

28 Uho goes to bed suppedess, alt 

ntgki tumbles at^ tosses 1367 Painter 
Pal of Pleasure, lu 215 (Jacobs), 
Accordynge to the prouerbe He that 
goeth to bed suppetlesse, lycth in his 
bed restlesse 1670 Raj, 37 1906 

J >I Rigg, tr Decameron, i 201 , 1 have 
heard you say a thousand times , “ UTio 
fasting goes to bed, uneasy lies his 
head 

29 You go as xf nine men held you 
1546 Hej'wood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , 
\ e ren to woorke in haste as nine men 
heldeje 1672 Walker, Paraw , 20, 
To go as if nine men pull d you 
and tinmen held jou 1678 Ray, 348 

30 You may go farther and fare 
irorse [Nota m^a res optiimast — 
Plautus. Trxn , 63 ] 1546 Heywood, 
Proterbs, Pt II ch iv , Yon 
might haue gone further and hane 
faren \vurs 1632 Shirley, Loie tn 
a Maze, 11 u , I may go farther, and 
fare worse 1738 bwift, Pohte Con- 
vers . Dial II 1834-7 Southey, Doc- 
tor, ch viii pi, Because if there be 
no Purgatory, the Dean may have gone 
farther and fared worse 1905 E G 
Haj den, Traiels Round our Village, 95 , 1 
reckon them twos a*thmkin o* 

wed . an' he med go furder an' 


God 

fare wuss, fur she's a swate purty 
cratur 

Goat and Goats 1 An oU goal iS 
never the more reverend for hts beard 
1732 Fuller, No 646 1901 N &Q, 

pthser.vai 510 

3 Contend not about a goat's heard 
1732 Fuller, No 1151 

3 Coats are not sold at every fait 
Ibid , No 1667 

, 4 The goat must browse where she is 

I tied 1611 Cotgrave, sv "Chevre" 
1640 Herbert, Jflc Prudenlum l7^ 
OzeW, Moltire, 111 207 1852 Fitz- 

Gerald, Polontus, 66 (1903) 

5 You have no goals, and yet you sell 
ktds 1733 Puller, No 5922 
God above gets all men’s love, Nof 
1639 Clarke, 147 1670 Ray, 97 

1732 Fuller. No 6105 
God Almighty by the toe (or foot), 
To have 1548 Hall, Chron , 462 
(1809), The duches thmkyng to haue 
gotten God by the foote, when she had 
the deuell by the tayle 1591 Hanug* 
ton. Orl Fttrtoso, bk xliv. Notes, For 
if they may match their daughters so 
as they may say, my lord mv sonne, 
they thmke they haue God almightie 
by the toe (as the prouerbe saith) 

1639 Clarke, 125, He hath got God 
Almighty by the toe 

God bade ho. One of them to whom 
1546 Heyivood, ProrerJs, Pt I ch xi. 
She IS one of them to whom God bad 
who. She will all haue, and will nght 
nought forgo c 1594 B^con.Promus, 
No 646, He IS one of them to whom 
God bidd how 1659 Howell, 7 
God cotnts at last when we think be 
is furthest off 1659 Howell, Pwzrlis ’ 
Ital-Eng , 7 1670 Ray. ii 

Cod comes to see without a bell. 

1640 Herbert, Prudentum 1659, 
Howell, Proverbs Span -Eng, 2. God 
comes to visit us without a bell, viz 
Without noise 

Cod comes with leaden feet but strikes 
with Iron hands 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 
172 (Arber), Though God haue leaden 
haodes which when they stnkc pay 
home, yet hath he leaden feete whiche 
arc as slow to ouertake a sinner 1630 
T Adams, Works, 777, He will strike 
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TOth 3Ton hands, that came to strike ! 
wth leaden feet. 1670 : Ray, ii. 1 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 140 (1905). 
Cf. God stays long. 

God complains not, but does what is ; 
fitting. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prxidentnm. ^ 
God defend me from my friends, I’ll 
keep myself from my enemies. 1477 • 
Rivers, Dictes and Saynngs, 127 (1S77), 
Ther was one that praied god to kepe ; 
him from the daimger of his frendis. j 
1594 : A. Copley, Wits, Fits, etc., 50 
(1614), A fained friend God shield me 
from his danger. For well I’le saue my 
selfe from foe and stranger. 1647 : 
Howell, Letters, bk. ii. No. 75, There is 
a saying that carrieth ■with it a great 
deal of caution ; From him whom I trust, 
God defend me; for from him whom I 
trust not, I will defend myself. 1710: 
S. Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
311. 1821 : Scott, in Lockhart’s Life, 

V. 58. 1890 : N. & Q., 7th ser., x. 428, 

“ God save me from my friends, J can 
take care of my enemies myself” . • • 
is generally given as the sa5dng of 
Jlar^chal Villars on taking leave of 
Louis XIV. [It is obviously older.] 

God defend me from the still water, 
and I’ll keep myself from the rough. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 2. 173 ^ • 
Fuller, No. 1668. 

God deliver me from a man of one 
book. 1659 : Howell, Proverbs : Itat.- 
Eng., 7, From one that reads but one 
book . . . the Lord deliver us. 1S55 • 
Bohn, 362. 

God deprives him of bread who likes 
not his drink. 1670 : Ray, H- 

God for money. He that serves, wi ^ 
serve the devil for better wages. ^ . 9 " • 
L’Estrange, JEsop, 100 (3rd ed.] [cite 
as " the old saying ”]. 

God grant your early rising do you no 
harm. "Spoken jeeringly. io 59 - 
Howell, II. \ 

God has a church. See Devil \ 5 ^- 

God hath done his part. 155 ° • -Wey- 
wood. Spider and Flic, 4 (19°^)’^ 
hath done his part : she hath 
1567: Harman, Caveat, 48 
But as the prouerbe is " God hnth 
his part.” 1605 : Chapman, etc., 

Hoe, IV. ii., (God hath done his part 


in thee), but thou haste made too much, 
and beene to proud of tliat face. 

God hath few friends, the devil hath 
many. c. 1610 : Dra5don, Mooncalf, in 
Works, ii. 483 (1753)- 

God hath marked, Beware of him 
whom. 1678 : Ray, 347. 1710 : S. 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
113, Take heed of him that God has 
mark’d. 

God hath often a great share in a little 
house. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Maison.” 
1670 : Ray, ii. 1880 : Spurgeon, Plough- 
man’s Pictures, 154. 

God, He who serves, hath a good 
master. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “Maistre,” 
The servant of God hath a good master. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 69. 1S53 : 
Trench, Proverbs, 138 (1905)- 
God heals, and the physician hath 
the thanks. 1640 : Herbert. Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1660 : Howell, Parly of Beasts, 
77, Though God heals, yet the physitian 
carries away the fees c. 1736 : Franklin, 
in Works, i. 456 (Bigelow), God heals 
the doctor takes the fee. 1S61 : O. u . 
Holmes, Elsie Venner, ch. ‘ I 

dressed his wound and God healea 
him.” That was an old surgeon’s saying. 

God help the fool, quoth Pedley. 
1678 : Ray, 72. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1674. 

God help the rich, the poor can beg. 
1659: Howell,^ 16. 1670: Ray, 22. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1675- 
God helps them that help them- 
selves K" ’Atfi;-'? — ZcnO- 

bius, V. 93-] 1580: Baret. Alvearie, 

I. 136, God doth lielpe those in their 
affaires, which are industrious. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Ourdi,” Be^n to hclpe 
thv selfe, and God will helpe thee. 
iKef Franklin. TL«y fo Wealth, m 
Works, i. 442 (Bigelow). 1875 : Smiles, 

helps. Where, nought harms, 
c 1300 : Havelok. 1 . 648, 'Cher God wile 
hclpcn, noiiht ne dercth. c. 1460 : How 

]^lood Wife 1. 14. Seldam - the 

house pore there God k stvm-rdc. 
c 1534 • Berners, Huon, 480 (L.E.T.S), 
i ft is a comune prouerbe sayde, whome 

I r TSSS" in Wnght, Songs, eic., 
i and Mary. 161 (Ko.xb. CL), V horn Code 
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wolde have holpen he shall never 
waunte 

God in thy calling. Serve, it is better 
than praying 1659 Hon ell 9 (7) 

God IS a good man 1526 Hund 
Mery Talys No 85, p 140 (Oesterley) 
There came one which sa>(ie y* goid 
was a good man 1599 Shakespeare. 
Much Ado, III V 1646 Quarles, in 
IlorAs, 1 79 (Grosart). It is enough 
for mee to know, that God is a go^ 
man 

God IS at the end when we think he 
IS farthest off it 1640 Herbert Jac 
Prudenttim 

God IS better pleased with adverbs 
than with nouns 1570 m Complete 
Hi%i 0/ England u 502 (1706), That 
evil was not to be done that good might 
come of it that God was better plea^ 
with adverbs than wth nouns and 
more approved nhat t as done weU and 
lawfully than what was otherwise good 
1607 Bp Hall, Holy Ohservations 
$ 14, God loveth adverbs , and cares 
not how good, but how well 1620 
Ford, Ltne of Life, 64 (Sh S), This 
man not only hues, but hues well, 
remembnng alwayes the old adage, 
that God IS the rewarder of aduetl^. 
not of nownes i860 'lotley, Untied 
Netherlands, 1 2 (1876), Fortunately 
that member of Parliament had made 
the discovery m time that “ The 
Lord was better pleased with adverbs 
than nouns ' 

God IS m the ambry 1546 Hey- 
wood Pfotrris, Pt II ch iv 1633 
Draxe 159 1659 Howell, 6, There is 
God m the almerj 

God 13 no botcher 1562 Heywood 
Three Huni Ep\gr , No 62 1650 

HoweU 5 

God IS where he was 1530 Pals- 
grave 519 Never dispajre man God 
13 there as he was i6w Breton, m 
Works u g 12 (Grosart), God is where 
he was he hath called me home, follow 
me to him 1678 Ray, 147 

God kills, That which, is better than 
that killed by man 1S69 Hazhtt 354 

God knows well which are the 
best pilgnms 1611 Cotgra\e, sv 
“Pelenn,' God knowes whos a good 


pilgrim 1678 Ray, 147 1732 Fuller, 
No 1678 

God loves, Whom, his house is savoury 
to him 1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II 
di '^11 1732 Fuller, No 5724 

God made, What, he never mars 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Bnt -Eng , 24 
God make you an honester man than 
your father 1678 Ray, 347 
God makes and apparel shapes, but it 
is money that finishes the man 1650 
Bulwer, Anthropomet , 256, I shall a 
little explam this proverb, God makes 
and the tailor shapes 1670 Ray, 122 
[writh “ makes " for “ finishes 1732 
Fuller No 1680 1926 Evening Stan- 
dard, II Dec , p 5. col 2 
God never pays his debts with money 
Said of any bad person who falls lU, 
or meets with misfortunes 1893 Co 
Folk-Lore Suffolk, 150 (F L S ) 

God never sends mouths but he sends 
meat J377 Langland, Plowman, B, 
XIV 39, For lente neuere was lyf but 
lyflode were shapen c 1560 Becon, 
Catechism, etc , 602 (P S ), There is a 
proverb no less true than common 
" God never made mouth but he made 
meat " 1658 R Brome, New Aca- 
demy, IV , There comes not a mouth 
\ mto the world, but there's meat for't 
I 1732 Fuller. No 1681 1829 Cobbett, 
Advice to Young Men, Lett III , " I do 
I not care how many " [children I have], 
[ said the man, " God neversends mouths 
I without sendmg meat " 

I God only makes heirs 1669 Dudley 
5 North, Obs and Adv (Econom , 25, Our 
I lawyers have this saying, that God 
onely makes heirs 

I God or a painter, He is either a, for 
I he makes faces 1592 Shakespeare, 
L L L ,Y 11 1732 Fuller, No 1914 

God, our parents and our master can 
j never be requited 3670 Ray, 12 
, God send me a friend that may tell me 
j of my faults, 1/ not, an enemy, and he 
will 1678 Ray, 346 [very shght 
■ variation] 1732 Fuller, No 1686 
• [ending with ‘ faults ”] 1748 Ridiard- 
, son Clarissa, iv 238 (1785) 

1 God send us of our own when rich 
, men go to dinner 1639 ^Clarke, 37 
1670 Ray, 129 
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God send you joy, for sorrow will 
come fast enough. 1633 : Draxe, 119. 

God send you more wit and me ’more 
money. 1659 •' HoweU, 15. 1670 : Rar--, 
199. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1689 
God sends ’cold after clothes. 1546 : 
Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. iv. 1611 ' 
Cotgrave, s.y. " Dieu,” God sends men 
cold according to their cloath; viz. 
afflictions according to their faith. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 16S7. 1853 : Trench, 
Proverbs, 66 (1905), Many languages 
have this proverb : God gives the cold 
according to the cloth. 

God sends com and the devil mars the 
sack. 1633 : Draxe, 4 [with " asketh " 1 
for " sends "J. 1670 : Ray, 97. j 

God sends fortune to fools. 1546 : 
HeyiiVood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vi. I 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Pronins, No. 493. ( 
1601 1 Shakespeare, As You Like It, | 
II. vii.. Call me not fool till heaven hath I 
sent me fortune. 1659: Howell, S. i 
Cf. Fool (51) ; and Fortune favours fools, j 
God sends good luck and God sends i 
bad. 1639 : Clarke, 165. 

God sends meat and the devil sends 
cooks, 1542 : Boorde, Dyelary, 260 
(E.E.T.S.), It is a common prouerbe, 
God may sende a man good meate, 
but the deuyll may sende an euyll coke 
to dystrue it.” c. 1600 : Delonej', in 
IPorAs, 221 {1912), God sends meate, 
Md the diuell sends cookes. 1674 : 
Head and Kirkman, Eng. Rogue, iii, 271. 
^738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II. 
1822 : Scott, Nigel, ch. xxvii. 1904 : 

J- C. Wall, Devils, 127, " God sends 
^neat, but the devil sends cooks," is i 
^ old adage wliich Giraldus Cam- , 
brensis, in his caustic criticisms on the 
greed of the monastic Orders, tlius j 
revised — “ God sent the abbej's, but ' 
the devdl sent the kitchens and the 
cellars.” 

“God speed you well,” quo' clerk of , 
Hope. 1889 : Folk-Lore Journal, to. ! 
292. 

God stays long but strikes at last. 
1859 : Howell, Proverbs : Brit. -Eng., 19 , 
1S78: J. Platt, Morality, 34. Cf. God ' 
comes with leaden feet. 

God strikes not ivith both hands. ’ 
[1600 : Bodenham, Belvedere, i (Spens. i 


i S.), God with his finger stakes, and not 
i his arme,] 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
I dentum, God strikes not with both 
j hands, for to the sea He made havens, 
' and to rivers fords. 1853; Trench’ 

■ Proverbs, 132 (1905), Nor otheiAnse 
I \nth the Spanish : God never wounds 

with both hands i . for He ever 

■ reseix'es one with which to bind up 
, and to heal. 

j God tempers the wind to the shorn 
. lamb. [1594: H. Estienne, Prcinices, 

I 47 » Ges termes, Dieu mesure le froid a 
; la brebis tondue, sont les propres 
termes du proverbe.] 1640: Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum, To a close shorn sheep, 
God gives wind by measure. 176S; 
Steme, Sent. Journey, 162 (1794), How 
she had borne it, and how' she had got 
supported, she could not tell — but God 
tempers the wind, said Maria, to the 
shorn lamb. 1S35 : Lytton, Rienzi, 
bk. iii. ch. iii,, God help her, and 
temper the rough wind to the lamb! 
1921 : Punch, 9 Nov., p. 366, col. 2, It 
was an advertisement of the Only 
Infallible Hair Producer. Even so is 
the wind tempered to shorn lambs. 

, God than gold. Better. 1659 : Howell, 

I Proverbs: Brii.-Eng., 16. 

I God that helps a man. He is a. 1725 : 

I Bailey, tr. Erasmus' Colloq., 517, If the 
proverb be true. That he is a God that 
helps a man, tlien you are a God to me. 

I God, The grace of, is worth a fair. 

I c. 1400 : Mirks Festial, 86 (E.E.T.S.), 

I Yc haue a com\-n sajmg among you, 

, and sa}Ti that God\’s grace ys worth a 
I new fayre. 1546 : "Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xii. c. 1594: Bacon, Pro- 
mus. No. 37. 1595 : Shakespeare, M. 
of Venice, II. ii.. The old proverb is 
ver}' well parted between m3' master 
Slniock and 3-ou, sir; 3'ou have the 
grace of God, sir, and he hath enough. 
1659 : Howell, 3. 1S68 ; Quart. Revirw, 

cxx\’. 248, Our old and beautiful adage, 

" The grace of God is gear enough." 

God white [requite] you, 1653 : Wal- 
ton, Angler, Pt. I. ch. iv., .Manw, 
God requite 3'ou, Sir, and we’ll cat it 
diccrfulh*. 1917: Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 6r. 

God will send thee flax, Get thy spindle 
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and thy distaff ready, and 1670 Ray, 
II 

God will, What, no frost can kill 
1670 Ray, 97 1732 Fuller No 6106 
God will, \Wien, all winds bnng rain 
1633 Draxe, 81, When God will at all 
windes it will raine 1681 W Robert- 
son. Phraseol Generalts, 674 1732 

Fuller, No 5554 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 25 
God’s blessing, Out of See Out of 
God’s grace See Filling Moss, and 
God, The grace of 

God's help IS better than early rising 
1620 Shelton Quixote, Pt II ch 
xxxi\ 1732 Fuller, No 1685 

God’s help, Who hopeth m, his help 
cannot start 1546 Heyv’ood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch IV 

God's null grinds slow but sure 

Btur dXtavo’t iiuXoi, dVtowi 31 Xtrri — 

Proverbta e Cod Coisl , No 396, 
in Gaisford, Farcsm Grac 164 
{1836) ] 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
turn 1853 Trench, Proverbs, 140 
(1905), The ancient Greek one The 
tmU of God grinds late, but grinds to 
fowder 

God’s name, That never ends til which 
begins m 1639 Clarke 109 Cf the 
reverse sv In the name of the Lord 
God See also Charitable (2) , Danger 
(7) , Devil (50), (so), and (104) . Gift (7) , 
Give (9) and (24) , Gloucestershire , Good 
spender, In time, Man (54), (56), (59), 
and {77) , Means , One God , Out of God’s 
blessing, Owe {3), Pams, Please (7), 
Poor (35) Sow, verb (9) , Speed the 
plough, Spend (6), Sure as God, and 
True (4) 

Godaiming i Godalmtn cals, and 
2 Godalmtn rabbits 1790 Grose, Prw 
Gloss, sv “Surrey' [Old taunts — the 
latter based on the story of Mrs Tofts] 

, 3 See quot 1904 jekyJl, Old iVest 
Surrey, 243, The local saying has it 
that " If the sun shmes before noon on 
Godaiming fair-day [13 Feb ], the winter 
isn t half over 

Godamercy, horse I An almost mean- 
ingless proverbial exclamation 1546 
Heyw ood, ProwrSs Pt II ch viiyGod 
haue mercy, hors 1579 Varr of Wit 
at'd Wisdom, sc m, p 27 (SIi S) 


1611 Tarltons Jests, 24 (Sh S ), But 
ever after it was a by word thorow 
London, God a mercy horse, and is to 
this day 1647 m Poht Ballads, 51 
(Percy S ), Oh, God-a-mercy, parha- 
ment 1664 in Musarum Dehcies, n 
232 (Hotten), A taylor is a theef, a 
sergeant is worse. Who here lyes dead, 
god-a-mercy horse 1681 in Harl 
Miscell, 11 100 (1744). God-a-merej 
horse, this rogue Will was tugging up 
stream 1710 Bnl Apollo, 111 
No ri8, p 3 , col I, I find I'm whole. 
God a mercy horse Cf Gramercy 

God-fathers oft give their blessings in 
a clout 1611 Davies (of Hereford). 
Sc of Folly, 47, in B orks, 11 (Grosart) 

Gods love die young, Whom the 
[Quem Di dihgunt Adolescens montur 
— Plautus, Bacchides, IV vi] iS^o 
T Wilson Rhetongue, 73 (1909), WTiom 
God loueth best, those be takelh 
sonest 1651 Herbert, Prudentum, 
2nd ed , Those that God loves, do not 
live long 1819 Byron, Don Juan, 
can IV St 12 1894 R L S , Letters, 

V 125 (Tusitala ed ), I was meant to 
die young, and the gods do not love me 
1923 Lucas, Advisory Ben, § x p 48, 
It has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mmed whether the saying about the 
darhngs of the gods dying young means 
young m years or young in heart 

Gold I Gold dust blinds all eyes 
1875 A B Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore, 98 

3 Cold goes iH at any gate except 
heaien’s 1630 T Adams, Works, 24. 
The prouerbe saith, There is no earthly 
gate, but an assc laden with gold can 
enter 1670 Ray, 97 1736 Bailey, 

Diet , s V 1875 A B Cheales, Pro- 
verb Folk-Lore, 98 

3 Gold ts an orator 1594 Bamfield, 
Affect Shep , 48 (Percy S ), Gold is a 
decpe-pcrswading orator Cf Money 
(38) , and also No 12 infra 

4 Gold ts but muck c 1598 Jon- 
»n, Case is Altered, IV iv [cited as 
*' the old prov erb ] 

5 Gold makes a icoman fenny-uhtle 

1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , 
s V “ Penny ” 1894 Northall, Folk 

P/raScs, 14 (C D S ) 
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6 . Gold maketh an honest man an ill | 
man. 1579 • Lyly, EnpJmes, 63 (Arber) | 
[cited as " a by word amongst vs ”]• | 

7. He that has gold may buy land. ~ 
1683 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 ’ 
(1697). 

8. If gold knew what gold is, gold : 
would get gold, I wis. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

9. Pour gold on him, he'll never 
thrive. 1639 • Clarke, 220. 

10. That is gold that is worth gold. ; 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Or.” 1667 : 
Gumall, Christian in Armour, Pt. II. ; 
V. 15, ch. ix. p. 144 (1679), We say, ^ 
that is gold which is worth gold, which i 
we may anywhere exchange for gold. ' 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 87 (1905), | 
WTiich the brief Italian proverb long ; 
ago announced : Gold’s worth is gold. | 

11. What words won’t do, gold will. \ 

1700: Ward, London Spy, 400 (1924) I 
[called an " old saying ”]. ^ i 

12. When gold speaks you may ^ e’en 

hold your tongue. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 179, Where gold speaks, 
every tongue is silent. 1670 ; Ray, 12, 
You may speak with your gold and 
make other tongues dumb. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5555. Cf. No 3, supra ; and ; 
Money (38). . ; 

13. When we have gold we are in fear, | 
when we have none we are in danger, j 
1670 ; Ray, 12. 

See also All is not gold; Money; and [ 
Touchstone. ! 

Golden, i. A golden dart kills where , 
it pleases. 1732 : Fuller, No. 132. , 

2. A golden shield is of great defence. ^ 

Ibid., No. 133. ! 

3. Golden dreams make men awafie | 
hungry. 1678 : Ra3% 129. 1732 : Fuller, 1 
No. 1695. 

4. Golden hook. See Angle (2). ! 

5. The golden age never was the present 

1732 ; Fuller, No. 4556- ; 

6. The golden ball never goes up 1 
but once. O.xfordsh. 1913 • Folk-Lore, | 
xxiv. 77. [No explanation is given.] ^ ^ j 

7. The golden mean. Before 1225 - ^ 
Ancren R., 336, ke middel weie of mesure | 
is euer guldenc. 1596 : Gosson, Pleasant ^ 
Quips, 14 (Perej' S.), The golden meme ; 
is free from trips. lOn ^ CoO'at, i 


Crudities, ii. 150 (1905), To keepe the 
golden meane in the leveU of their 
thoughts. 1687 : Norris of Bemerton, 
Poems, 94 (Grosart). 1754 ■ World, 
No. 95, The golden mean, or middle 
track of life. 1826 : Scott, in Lockhart’s 
Life, vi. 341, They . . . are too desirous 
to make a show, to preserve the golden 
mean 


8 We must not look for a golden life 
in an iron age. 1633 : Draxe, 242, A 
man must not . . . yron world. 1639 : 
Clarke, 124, Expect not a golden life 
in an iron world. 1670 : Ra}^ 14. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5450. 

Good a maid as her mother, A. 1659 • 
Howell, II. 

Good a will as ever I came from 
school, With as. i 594 : Shakespeare, 
Tam. of Shrew, III. ii.. As willingly 
as e’er I came from school. 1659: 
Howell, Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs). 1732 ; 
Fuller, No 5794 - 

Good action always finds its recom- 
pence, A. 1750 : Smollett, Gil Bias, 
IV. loi [quoted ” as the proverb saj-s ”]. 

Good against evil. Set. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

Good ale is meat, drink, and cloth, 
1602 : Carew, Surv. of Cornwall, 1S9 
(iSri), The liquor [ale] itself is the 
Englishman’s ancientest and wholesom- 
est drink, and serveth many for meat 
and cloth too. c. 1620 : in Roxh. Ballads, 
ii. 588 (B.S.), Were’t not for tliis barley 
broth (Wiich is meat, drinke, and 
cloth). 1697: in JIarchant, Praise of 
Ale, 403, On the rare virtues of this 
barley broth ! To rich and poor it’s 
meat and drink and cloth. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II. 1815 : 
Scott, Mannering, ch. xxxix., Sheer 
ale supports him under cver\'thing. It 
is meat, drink, and cloth, bed, board, 


d washing. 

3 ood and all. For. 1519 : Herman, 
iParia, fo. 208, ^^'e begen a newe 
ante for good and all. 1663 : Pepya. 

23 June, I do resolve even to let 
n'go away for good and all. i/io: 
ift. Journal to Stella, 13 Sept., She 
broke for good and all, and is pone 
the country. 1S50: Dickens, C/.-nrrje- 
r. ch. ii., 'Mr. Wcstlock, sir, going 
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a%say for good and all, wishes to leave 
none but fnends behind him 1893 
Pinero, Lady Botiriiftd I p 45 I’ve 
sold my business and I ve deared 
out of Ba\ erstoke for good and all 
Good and evil are chiefly in the 
imagination 1732 Fuller, No 1699 
Good and quiddy seldom meet 1640 
Herbert Jac Prudenium 1670 Ray. 
12 1736 Bailey, Z)jc^ s\ ‘ Soon 

Good as a Christmas play, As 1880 
Courtney, IV Conmall Words, 24 
(EDS) IS said of anything very 
funny 

Good as a play, As 1638 Taylor 
(Water-Poet) Bull, Beare etc , 43 in 
Works 3rd coll (Spens S ) It was as 
good as a comedy to bun to see the trees 
fall 1672 Marvell, Rehearsal Transpr 
Pt I in Works 111 41 (Grosart) It was 
grown almost as good as a play 1845 
Dickens Cricket Chirp 3, John had 
such a lively interest m all the parceb 
that it was as good as a play 1915 
A Machen, Far-off Things, 130 (1922), 
The naughty prints and books of Holy- 
well Street were as good as a play 

Good as ever drew sword, As 1599 
Porter, Ttco Angry Women, sc xi , k ou 
are as good a man as ever drew sword 

Good as ever flew in the air, As 
1678 Ray, 285 

Good as ever struck, As c. 1660 m 
Roxh Ballads u X31 (B S ) Yet is he 
as good as ever stiooke 

Good as ever the ground went upon. 
As — with variants 1599 Porter, Tiro 
Angry Women, sc xi , You are as good 
a man as ere trode on Gods earth 
167S Ray, 285, As good as ever the 
gtound went upon c 1890 Gvlbett, 
Foggeriy's Fairy, II , I know you’re as 
good a girl as e\er stepped 

Good as ever twang^. As 1577 
Mtsogonns, II 11 , I must nedes loue 
the, 1 faithe thart as good as ere 
twangde 1667 L Estrange, 

Visions, 205 (1904). As good a wench 
as ever twanged 1678 Ray 285 
Good as ever water wet. As 1670 
Ray, 205 1736 Bailey, Did, s\ 

“ Wet " See also As ever 
Good as ever went endways, As 
3678 Ray, 285 


Good as George of Green, As 1670 
Ray, 205 1721 Bailey, Eng *Dtci , 

s V “ Greenwich ” 

Good as gold. As 1843 Dickens. 
Carol, Stave 3, ‘And how did little 
Tim behave’ asked Mrs Cratchit 
“ As good as gold,” said Bob 
1876 Blaclmore, Cnpps, ch xxxvii , 
My mother is as good as gold, and 
much better 1926 Phillpotts, Yelloia 
Sands. II , Hun and Emma are both 
so good as gold 

Good as good for nothing, So 1639 
Clarke, 78 

Good as goose skins that never man 
had enough of, As Cheshire 1670 
Ray, 208 3937 Bndge Cheshire Pro- 
verbs 13, impossible to explain 
The meanmg has died out 

Good as one shall see in a summer’s day, 
As 1599 Porter, Tuo Angry Women, 
sc XI (with ” upon " for '' in ”] 159s 
Shakespeare, Mtds N Dream, I 11 , A 
proper man, as one shall see in a sum- 
mer s day 1742 Fielding, Andreas, 
bk iv ch XV , As fine a fat thriving 
child as y ou shall see in a summer's day 
Good at a distance js better than evil 
at hand 1732 Fuller, No 1700 
Good bargain is a pick-purse, A 1611 
Cotgrave, s v '* Argent,” Good cheap 
commodities are notable pick-purses 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1732 
Fuller, No 1701, Good bargains are 
pick-pockets 

Good bargain. On a, think twice 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenium 1710 
S Padratz, Moral Essay son Proverbs, 2 <j 
Cf Great bargain 

Good be good, Though, yet better is 
better (or better canies it) 1639 
Clarke, 205 1655 TuWtr.ChurchHist , 
bk XI § m , Ded , Good is not good, 
where better is expected 2670 Ray, 
97 173b Bailey Did s v " Good, ' 

Good IS good, but better is better 
Good be still is worth a groat, A. 
c 3430 Lydgate, Minor Poems 152 
(Percy S ), [from a poem m praise of 
Silence] A good be still is well worth 
a groote 1546 Heywood. Proierbs. 
Pt II ch \ , A good bestyll is woorth 
a grote 1633 Draxe 290 [in the 
section on ' Silence ”] 
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Good bearing. See quot. c. 1460 : 
How the Good Wife, 1 . 20, In thi gode 
berynge beg}ninythe thy worschipe. 

Good beef that costs nothing, It is. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2935. 

Good beginning makes a good ending, 
A. [Non possum togam praetextam 
sperare, cum exordium puUum videam 
— Quint., V. X. 71.] c. 1320 : in Rd-tq. 
Antique, i. 109 (1841), " God biginning 
maketh god endyng,” quoth Hendyng 
1477: iSvers, Dictes and Sayings, in 
Brit. Bibliog., iv. 239 (1S14), Andsayd 
the lokyng vpon the begynnyng of the 
werke yf it be goode yeueth hope to 
the end3Tig. 1546 : He3nvood, Pro- 
verbs, Ft. I. ch. X., Of a good begynnyng 
comth a good end. 1637: Breton, in 
Works, ii. h 22 (Grosart), A good begin- 
ning, TOth a better proceeding, pro- 
miseth a blessed ending. 1710 . S. 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, i. 
1825 ; Hone, Ev. Day Book, i., i Jan. 
1854 : J. W. Warter, Last of Old Squires, 
48 [a variant], There was regularly the 
full service and a good plam sermon, 
and parson and squire both held to the 
old saw — Good onset bodes good end ! 
Cf. Well (8). 

Good blood. You come of, and so does 
a black pudding. 1855 : Bohn, 57 ^- 

Good blood. See Blood (2). 

Good bourd [jest] to drink of a gourd, 
It is a. c. 1410; Towndey Plays, 115 
(E.E.T.S.), It is an old by-worde. It is 
a good bowde for to diynk of a gowrde. 

Good broth may be made in an old pot. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., in [wth 
" sops ’’ for " broth "]. 1880 ; Spur- 
geon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 84, Many a 
drop of good broth is made in an old 
pot. 

Good building without a good founda- 
tion, No. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3578 - 

Good cake. See Bad custom. 

Good candle-holder proves a good 
gamester, A. 1659 : Howell, 13. 1670 • 
Rajf, 4. 

Good cards to show for it. He ha^. 
1678: Raj^ 354. 1732: Fuller, No. 
1887. . 

Good cause makes a stout heart ana 
a strong arm, A. 1732 : Fuller, 

Good cheap is dear. 1640 : Herbert, 


I Jac. Frudeniuni. 1659 • Howell, 8, [as 
I in 1640, plus'] for it tempts one to buy 
] what he needs not. 1732 : Fuller, 
I No. 1704, [as in 1640, plus] at long run. 
! Good cheer. See quots. c. xegjq : Cax- 
' ton.RooA of Curleseye,Z'j (E.E.T.S.),The 
poete saith hou that a poure horde Men 
may enriche with cheerful wil and 
I worde. Before 1500 : in Hill, Com- 
' monpiace-Book, 131 (E.E.T.S.), In a 
; thjm table, good chere is best sawse. 
’ 1639 : Clarke, 12, When good cheare is 
: lacking, our friends will be packing. 
' 1670: Ray, 69 [as in 1639]. 1732: 
I Fuller, No. 6299 [as in 1639]. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xviii. 
[as in 1639, but with " such " for 
“ our ”]. 

Good child soon learns, A. c. 1280 : 
Prov. of Hendyng, Sely chyld is sone 
ylered. c. 13S6: Chaucer, Prioress's 
j Tale, 1 . 60, For sely child wol alday 
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sone lere. 

Good cloak, I have a, but 'tis in 
France. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2602. 

Good clothes open all doors. Ibid., 
No. 1705. 

Good company. See quots. 1039; 
Clarke, 291, Good company is a good 
coach. 1788 : Goldsmith, Ficar, ch. 
xviii , " Good company upon the road,’| 
says the proverb, ‘‘ is the shortest cut." 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 28 {1905), Our 
own proverb, Good company on a jour- 
ney is u'oith a coach, has come down to 
us from the ancient world (Comes 
facundus in vi& pro vehiculo est). 

Good conscience. See Conscience. ^ 

Good contriver is better than a big 
eater, A. 1906: Cornish N. & Q.,207 
[with little” for "big”]. 1909: 
Folk-Lore, -xx. 73 (Durham). 

Good cook. Sec HI cook. 

Good com, He that hath, may be 
content with some thistles. 1732: 


cr. No. 2159 - 

3od cow. Sec Cow (20). 

Bod day will not mend him, nor a 
day impair him, A. 1678 : Ray, 71 • 
> ; Fuller, No. 143- , 

Bod deed is never lost, A. 1033: 
xc. 40. 1732 : Fuller, No. t7\o. 

d deeds remain; all things else 
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Good dinner, He that would eat a, let fashione of the worlde is now a dayes 

himeatagoodbreakfast 1678 Ray,i24 —set a good face on a bad matter 

Good divine that follows his own 1621 Brathwait, Natures Embassie, 
instructions, It is a 1595 Shakespeare, 107 (1877), Making a good face of an 
Jl/ of Venice, I 11 euiU matter 1740 North, Examen, 

Good eating See quot 1840 Bar- 49, His Lordship was not surprised, 
ham, Jng Legends “ Bagman's Dog,” but set a good face upon the 
I'\e seen an old saw, which is well matter 1866 G Ehot, Felix Holt, 
worth repeating, That says, “ Good ch \ , Well, madam, put a good face 
Eatynge Deserveth good Drynkynge ” on it 
Good edge is good for nothing, if it Good fame is better than a good face, 
has nothing to cut, A 1732 Fuller, A 1732 Fuller, No 150 
No 145 Goc^ finds good 1640 Herbert, Jac 

Good elm, good barley , good oak, good Prudentum 
wheat 1865 W White, East England, Good fire and clean grate, Just as 
1 38 good as half your meat Newlyn, W 

Good enough for the parson unless the Com , 19th cent (Mr C Lee) 
paint were better, It's 1678 Ray 187 Good fish if it were caught, It is 
Good enough is never ought 1678 1659 Howell, 12, Good fish, but all 

Ray, 148 the craft is in the catching 1690 

Good estate See quot 1678 Ray, New Diet Canting Crew, sig E4, Good 
78, He has a good estate, but that the fish when it is caught 1732 Fuller, 
right owner keeps it from him No 2936 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 

Good example is the best sermon, A Lore, 5S9 
1732 Fuller, No 146 Good for something See All women 

Good face is a letter of recommenda* Good for the back (or head) See 
tion, A 1751 Fielding, Amelia, bk ix quots 1604 James I , Counterblaste, 
ch V 107 (Arbcr), According to the olde 

Good face needs no band, A 1639 prouerbe, TJiat which is good for the 
Clarke, 131 1670 Ray, 59 1709 head, is euill for the necke and the 

0 Dykes Eng Proverbs, ly Inoppost* shoulders 1670 Ray, 58, That which 
tion to the fantastical humour of is good for the back is bad for the head 
emulating butter-flies in the glory ol Good Friday 1 He may eat his part 
external dress, we commonly say, A See quots 1546 Heywood, Projerbs, 
good face needs no band 1738 Swift, Pt 1 ch xi , He maie his parte on 
Polite Comers , Dial I good fndaic cate. And fastc neuer the 

Good face needs no paint, A 1581 wurs, for ought he shall geat [get] 
Ljly, Euphues, 204 (Arber), Where the 1596 Shakespeare King John, I 1 . 
countenaunce is faire, there neede no Sir Robert might have eat his part in 
colours 1612 T Heywood, in 5 ow^rs me Upon Good Friday and ne'er broke 
TractSy ui. STS A <mx. ' 

needes no pamting, and a good cause 2 Pain on Good Friday See quots 
no abetting 1732 Fuller. No 148 1882 Mrs Chamberlain, IV Wares 

Good face on a thing, To set a 1387 Words. 37 (E D S ). If it ram on Good 
Trensa, tr Higden, vu 25 (Rolls Ser ), Fnday or Easter Day, 'Twall be a good 
And made good face to ye eotle and year of grass, but a sorrowful year of 
semblant 1412-20 Lydgate, Troy hay 1890 J D Robertson, Glou- 
Book, bk u 1 4366, And wher thou cestcf Gfoss , 187 (EDS). Ram on 
hast most mater to compleyne. Make Good Fnday and Easter Day Brings 
ther good face and glad in port the[c] plenty of grass but little good bay 
feme c 1540 Bale, Kyttge Johan, 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore. 40 [to 
L 1991, Though it be a foule lye set same effect as 1890 quot] [Also] 
upon it a good face 1580 H Gifford, Ram on Good Friday foreshows s 
Posie, 44 (Grosart), But — as the fruitful year 
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Good friend is my nearest relation, A. 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. “ Parente,” A 
sound friend is a second kinsman. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 151. 

Good garden may have some weeds, 
A. Ibid., No. 152. 

Good goose don’t bite. 1592 : Shake- 
speare, Romeo, II. iv.. Nay, good goose 
bite not. 1599 : Porter, Two Angry 
Women, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, \di. 359, 
Good goose, bite not. 1678 : Ray, 72 
1732; Fuller, No. 1712. 

Good hand good hire. 1639 ; Clarke, 
45. 1788 ; Town’s Book ofPownall Fee, 
quoted in Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 62, 
He . . . worked sometimes on weekly 
wages and sometimes good hand good 
hire, but was never hired for twelve 
months. 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 62, . . . Piece-work. 

Good harvest. He that hath a, may 
be content with some thistles. 1639 : 
Clarke, 198. 1670 : Ray, 13. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 57 (Percy S.). 

Good harvests make men prodigal, bad 
ones provident. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Annde.” 1670: RaJ^ 13. 1754 • 

Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 
" Harvest.” 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
54 (Percy S.). 1904: Co. Folk-Lore: 

Northiimb., 178 (F.L.S.). 

Good health. See quot. 1855 : Bohn, 
400, He who hath good health is 
young; and he is rich who owes 
nothing. 

Good heed hath good hap. 1681 : W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 719- 
1736 ; Bailej^ Diet., s.v. " Heed,” Take 
good heed will surely speed. 

Good hope is better than a bad pos- 
session, A. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. H. ch. Ixv. 1732 : Fuller, No. 154- 
Good house, all things are quickly 
ready, In a. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Maison.” 1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 
152 (T.T.), In a plentifull house a 
supper is soone pro\dded. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentnm. 

Good housewife. Sec quot. 1070. 
Ray, 88, She's not a good house-wife 
that will not wind up her bottom, i.e. 
take off her drink. , L’’ 

Good husband. Be a=Be thrifty. See 
quot. 1813 ; Ra3', 13, Be a good hus- 


band, and j’-ou will soon get a penn}^ to 
spend, a penny to lend, and a penny 
for a friend. 

Good husband makes a good wife, A. 
1621 : Burton, Melancholy, III. iii. 4, i, 
p. 648 (1836), For as the old saying is, 
a good husband makes a good wife. 
1702; Farquhar, Inconstant, II, i., .A. 
good husband makes a good wife at 
anj^ time. 1753 : World, No. 21. 1S69 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. x^'ii. 
Cf. Good Jack; and Good wife. 

Good husbandry is good divinity. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 2 (Percj' S.). 
1904: Co. Folk-Lore: Nortlnmib., 173 
(F.L.S.). 

Good husbandry. See also Frugality. 
Good ill that comes alone, ’Tis a. 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. Iv. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5059. 

Good in the mouth and bad in the 
maw [stomach]. 1669: Politeuphuia, 
172, What is sweet in the moutli is 
bitter in the stomach. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5511. 1855 : Kingsley, West. Hoi, 
ch. xi.. Do I not know that it is sweet 
in the mouth but bitter in the belly? 
1925 : E. F. Benson, in London Mercury, 
July, 279 [the converse]. That crisp 
httle' roll which may be bitter to the 
mouth, but is sweet to the belly. 

Good is to be sought out, and evil 
attended [awaited]. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. 
Prudcntum. 

Good Jack makes a good Jill, A. 1605: 

Camden, Remains, 317 (1870). 1670 : 

Ray, 108. 1828 ; Carr, Craven Diatect, 
i. 250. Cf. Good husband.' 

Good Jill may mend the bad Jack, A. 
1669 : Brathwait, Hist, of Moderation, 
15, See by experience, what maj' not a 
wise woman bring a bad husband to in 
time? The good Gill may mend the bad 

^ Good judge conceives quickly, judges 
slowly, A. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 

dentum. , . . 

Good judgment that relieth not v/hoiiy 

on his own, He hath a. 17J0: 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proveros, 3 oO- 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1S82. 

Good kail is half a mcd. iG/O : Kay . 
36. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6252. [In both 

“ keal ” for " kail ”.] 
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Good kin that none do amiss m, ’Xis a 
1639 Clarke, 160 

Good knife See quots 1078 Ray, 
255, It’s a good knife, it will cut butter 
when 'tis melted A good knife, it was 
made fi\ e miles bej ond Cutwell 1732 
Fuller, No 2857, It is a good knife, 
'tvios made at DuU-edge 
Good land See Best (r6) 

Good language that all understand 
not, That's not 1640 Herbert Jac 
pTudentum 1670 Ray, 27 
Good lather is half the shave, A 1732 
Fuller, No 5472, Well lather’d is half 
shaven 1825 Hone, Ev Day Book, 

1 1269, He also says, that '* a good 
lather is half the shave," is a very old 
remark among the trade [barbers] 

Good laws See quots 165a Howell. 
Proverbs Fr -Eng , 9 Good laws come 
from lewd lives 1855 Bohn. 364. Good 
laws often proceed from bad manners 
Good life See quots 1629 Book of 
Utery Riddles, Pro\ 27, A good Ufe 
makes a good death 1633 Draxe, 
113, A good life hath a good death 
Ibid . 39 A good life will have a good 
end See also Handful 
Good liquor See Cat (18) 

Good looks are good cheap 1639 
Clarke 34 

Good luck comes by cuffing 1813 
Ray, 136 

Good luck for a grey horse 1862 
Dialect of Leeds, 316, Good luck for 
a grey horse > " — a common expression 
of children, accompanied by the act of 
spitting over their little finger, at the 
sight of a grey horse J922 N & Q , 
I2th ser XI 169 

Good luck in cards bad lack in 
marriage 1755 Connoisseur, No 59. 
She is no less sure of a good one 
[husband] because she generally has 
ill luck at cards 1887 M A Court- 
ney, Folk-Lore Journal, v 219 Good 
luck m cards, bad luck in a husband 
(or wife) (Conush ) 

Good luck lurks under a black deuce 
Cornish card saying 1887 M A 
Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, > 219 
Good luck never comes too late 
c 1610 Drayton, Mooncalf, in Works, 

11 511 (1753) 
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Good luck reaches farther than long 
arms 173Z Fuller, No 1717 
Good luck See also Calf (2) , and 
Cow (7) 

Good maid but for thought, word, 
and deed, She‘s a 1678 Ray. 258 
Good man, A In a general sense 
I A good man can no more harm than 
a sheep The first example seems to 
be a humorous perversion of the saying 
1546 Heywood. RrorerSs, Ft I ch x , 
But she can no more harme than can 
a she ape 1605 Camden, Remains, 
316 (1870) 1670 Ray, 98 1732 

Fuller, No 160, A good man is no 
more to be fear’d than a sheep 

2 See quot 1485 Malory, Motle 
d Arthur, bk xix ch 4 Hit is an old 
sawe a good man is neuer in daungerbut 
whan he :s m the daunger of a coward 

3 He’s a good man whom Joriune 
makes better 1732 Fuller, No 2438 

^ If a good man thrive, all thrive with 
km 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
B ^The master of the house z The 
goodman's the Iasi that knows uhats 
amiss at home 1670 Ray, 52 1732 

Fuller, No 4558 Cf Cuckold (8) 

2 When the good man *s abroad, 
the good woman's table is soon spread 
1678 Ray, 61 [with " from home ’’ 
for "abroad,” and '*wi\es' for 
“woman's"] 1732 Fuller, No 5587 
See also As the goodman 
Good manners. You know, but you 
use but a few 1639 Clarke, 2 1670 
Ray, 185 1732 Fuller, No 5919 You 

have good manners but never carry 
them about you 

Good manners See Lord Mayor (i) 
Good marksman may miss, A 1732 
Fuller, No 163 

Good master See quot c 1530 
Rhodes, Boke of Nurture, 108 
(EETS), He that hath a good 
mayster and cannot keepe him. He 
that hath a good servaunt and not 
content with hym. He that hath such 
condicions that no man loueth hym. 
May well know other, but few men 
wyll knowe him 1578 Flono, First 
Ffuttes, fo 105 

Good masters make good servants 
I 1888 Q -Couch, Troy Town, ch MX 
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Good maxim is never out of season, A, 
1855 : Bohn, 28S. 

Good men are a public good. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1718. 

Good men are scarce. 1638 : D. 
Tu\tI 1 , Vadc Mecxan, 96 (3rd ed.). 
1668 : Poor Robin Ahnan., Sept., Pre- 
tending this reason for it. That good 
people are scarce. T-TdA : Fuller, No. 
3307, Maids, make much of one. good 
men are scarce. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Couvers., Dial. I., Good folks are scarce. 

Good men company, Keep, and you 
shall be of the number. 1477 : Rivers, 
Dictes, etc., 26 (1877), Acompan3'e 
the[e] with good people, and thou 
shalt be on of them. 1560 ; T. Wilson, 
Rlieiorique, 5 (1909), According to 
the prouerbe, by companying with 
the wise, a man shall leame wisedome. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 174S • 
Richardson, Clarissa, iv. 242 {1785). 

Good mind, good find. 1853 : Trench, 
Proverbs, 19 (1905). 

Good mother says not “Will you?” 
but gives. The. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ra}9 18. 1852 : 

FitzGerald, Polonius, 74 (1903). The 
wise mother says not “ WiU you? ” 
but gives. 

Good name for-winneth, A. c. 1460 : 
How the Good Wife, 1. 35. 

Good name is better than riches. 
1477: Rivers, Dictes, etc., 64 (1S77), 
Good renomme is bettir than richesse. 
1508 : A. Barela}', Castell of Labour, 
sig. E7, Good name is better than 
lychesse. 

Good name is worth gold, A. c. 1460 . 
How the Good Wife, 1. 75, Gode name is 
golde worthe. 1597 : in Piastdas, etc., 
166 (Roxb. CL), For wise men and old 
Seyne good name is worth gold. 1611 . 
Cotgrave, s.v. "Assez,” A good name 
is wealth sufficient. I754 • Berthelson, 
Png.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Above, A 
good name is above the wealUi. 

Good name keeps its lustre in the 
dark, A. 1670 : Ray, iS. 

Good name. Take away my, and 
away my life. Ibid., 124. 
ler. No. 4306. c. 1800 ; Timslcr, Prov. 
ill i'erse, 75. 

Good neighbour. See Neighbour. 


Good news. He that brings, knocks 
boldly. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Hardi- 
ment.” 1659 • Howell, Proverbs: Span.- 
Eng., iS. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 213. 

Good news may be told at any time, 
but ill in the morning. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

Good night, Nicholas, the moon is in 
the flock-bed. 1659 : Howell, ii. 

Good office. He hath a, he must needs 
thrive. 167S : Ray, 263. 

Good often fare the worse for the bad. 
The. 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. I. 
bk. i. ch. vii. 


Good or ill hap. See quot. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6413, The good or ill hap of 
a good or dl life. Is the good or iU choice 
of a good or iU wife. 

Good orator who convinces himself. 
He is a. 1855 : Bohn, 374 

Good painter can draw a devil as well 
as an angel, A. 1639 • Clarke, 311. 

Good palliate a bad action. The. 1S55 ; 
Bohn, 506. 

Good pawn never shames the master, 
A. 1631 : Brathwait, Whimzies, 104 
(1859). 1639: Glapthome, Wit in a 
Constable, 1659 : Howell, ii. 

Good paymaster is lord of another 
man’s purse. The. 1640 : Herbert. Jar. 
Prudentum, A good payer is master of 
another’s purse. 174S : Franklin, in 
Works, ii. 119 (Bigelow). 

Good paymaster may build Paul s, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 167. 

Good paymaster needs no surety, A. 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xiv. 
1604 • D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. Act IV. 
sc. i. 1732 : Fuller, Nos. zj2(y-/, Good 
paymasters need no surety. Good pay- 
masters need not bring a pawn. ^ 

Good paymaster never wants worK- 
men.A. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 16S. 

Good physician who cures himseli. 
He is a. c. 1430: Lydgate, of 

Machabree. I. 424, Good Icaic ^he that 
can Iiimself recure. 1666: Torriano, 
piazza Unit'., 148. 

Good presence is letters of recommen- 
dation, A. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 170. 

Good reasons. See quot. 1023 . V oJ 
roephe, Spared Heures. 4//. 
reasons said, and euill vnderstuod, an. 
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Good 


ro7es strawen to hogges, and not so 
good 

Good recorder sets all in order, A 
1659 Hov-cll, II 1670 Rav, 22 
1732 FuUcr, No 6245 
Good reputation is a fair estate, A 
1732 Fuller, No 172 
Good riding at two anchors 

3^ WXOFT, Iv 

irtaKifKpBai, 3 k iynipai — Pindar, Olymp , 
Ode VI 170] 1546 Heywood. Pro- 
terbs, Pt II di ix . Good nding 
at two anchors, men ha\e told For if 
the tone fad the tother may hold 
1579 Lyl> , Etipkues, ii6 (Arber), Haue 
more stnngs to thy bow then one. 

It IS safe ndmg at two ankers 1670 
Ray. 151 [as m 1546] 1716 E Ward, 

Female Policy, 85. It's safe ndmg wth 
two anchors 1732 Fuller, No 6450 
[as m 1546] Cf Two stnngs 
Good ndmg See also Safe ndmg 
Good roller, A, a good nder 1869 
FitzGerald, Sea Words and Phrases, g, 

‘ A good roller a good nder '' , that is ; 
to say, the breadth of beam and bottom 
that will make a vessel roll, will also | 
make her nde comfortably at anchor 
Good rye thrives high 1884 Egcrton, ' 
StKsex Folks and Ways, 82, When I was 
d growing lad a kindly old far- 
mer s wife would [say] " and good 
rye thnves high '' 

Good sailor may mistake in a dark 
night, A J732 Fuller, No 173 

Good saver is a good server, A 
Somerset 1678 Ray, 350 

Good scholar is not a good school- 
master, Every 1732 Fuller, No 1417 

Good seed, Of, proceedeth good com 
c 1568 Wager, Longer ihou Livesl, 
sig A2 

Goc>dservaiitmu2tcome,A S«qnots 
1645 HoweU, Leilers, bk i § \ No 
xm , He [a footman] will come when 
you call bun, go when >ou bid him, and 
shut the door after bun 1738 Swft, 
Pohle Comers , Dial I Remember, that 
a good servant must alwaj s come when 
he's called, do what he’s bid, and shut 
the door after him 

Good servant must have good wages, 
A c 1555 in Vnght Songs, tie, 
Philip and Mary, 173 (Roxb Q ), A 


goode sarvaunte hopes for to be well 
rewardyde 1611 Cotgrave, s v " Ser- 
vir," Good service, of itself, demands 
reward 1732 Fuller, No 176 
Good service is a great enchantment 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentutn 
Good shape is in the shears’ mouth, A 
1835 Bohn, 289 

Good shift may serve long, but it will 
not serve ever, A 1678 Ray, 201 
1732 Fuller, No 177 
Good skill in horseflesh See quots 
1670 Ray, 181, He hath good skill m 
horseflesh to buy a goose to ride on 
1738 Swift, Polite Corners , Dial I . 
She had good skill in horse flesh that 
could choose a goose to nde on 
Good small beer See quot 173® 
Swift, Polite Convers . Dial II , They 
say, there is no such thing as good small 
beer, good brown bread, or a good old 
woman Cf Good things 
Good spear. He that hath a, let h»m 
try It 1578 Flono, First Fruites, fo 28 
[with " proue it against a wal " for 
“ try It ”3 1629 Book of Meery 

Piddles, Prov 74 

Good spender, To a, God is the trea* 
surer 1640 Herbert, jac Prudentn^ 
1670 Ray, 24 1732 Fuller, No 

5127 

Good sport that Alls the belly, That is 
Ibid . No 4354 

Good steward abroad when there iS a 
wind frost, There is a 1830 Forby, 
Vocab £ 1872 J GI>de> 

jr , Norfolk Garland, 149 
Good stomach is the best sauce, A 
Cf Hunger 

Good surgeon See Surgeon 
Good swimmers are oftenest drowned 
1611 Cotgrave, sv ' Nageur," Good 
swimmers at the length feed haddocks 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum, Good 
swimmers at length are drowned 1732 
Fuller, No 1729 

Good table, At a, we may go to school 
Ibid , No 823 

Good take-heed doth surely speed 
1639 Clarke, 266 1670 Ray, 147 

1732 Fuller, No 6093 
Good tale ijl told is marred in the 
telling, A 1546 Hey^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch \u 1670 Ray 147 1732 
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Fuller, No. 178, A good tale iU told is 
a bad one. 

Good tale is none the worse for being 
twice told, A. 1816 ; Scott, Old Mor- 
tality, ch. vii. 

Good that causeth so many good deeds, 
Needs must it be. c. 1387 ; Usk, Test, 
of Love, in Skeat’s Chaucer, vii. 79, 
Nedes mot it be good that causeth so 
man}' good dedes. 

Good that does me good. That’s my. 
1639: Clarke, 109, That’s good that 
doth us good. 1678 : Ray, 148. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 276. A man has no more 
goods than he gets good by. 

Good that knows not why he is good. 
He cannot be. 1602 : Carew, Sure, of 
Cornwall, 219 (1811), It hath been well 
said, '' He cannot long be good, that 
knows not why he is good." 1732: 
Fuller, No. 1819. 

Good thing is soon caught up, A. 
1670 : Ray, 12 [uith " snatch’t " for 
" caught 1732 ; Fuller, No. 181. 

Good things I do not love. See quot. 
1678: Ray, 148, Some good things I do 
not love, a good long mile, good small 
beer, and a good old woman. Cf. Good 
small beer. 

Good, though long stayed for, is good. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 3. 

Good tither a good thriver. A, Somer- 
set. 1678 ; Ray, 352. 

Good to be in the dark, as without 
light, It’s as. 1670 ; Ray, 77. 

Good to be near of kin. See quots. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 227 ^1840), 
Indeed our English proverb, " It is 
good to be near a-kin to land,” holdem 
m private patrimonies, not titles to 
crowns. 1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, 
i. Si (1785), My sister says, in the words 
of an old saw'. It is good to be related to 
an estate. 

Good to fetch a sick man sorrow, or 
a dead man woe. 1670; Ray, ^ 94 ' 
. . . Cheshire. 1738 : Swift, Polite Con- 
vers.. Dial. I., You arc fit to be sent tor 
sorrow', you stay so long by the way. 
19^7 : IBridge, Cheshire Proverbs, yo. ^ 
Good to have some friends both m 
heaven and hell. It’s. 1639 • Clarke, 232, 
It’s good having a friend both in heaven 
and hell. 1670 : Ray, 93. 

K 


Good to learn at other men’s cost, It is. 
1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. 
It is good to beware by other men’s 
harmes. Before 1651 : in Peck, Desid. 
Curiosa, 443 {1779), It is good learning 
by another’s book. 1736 : Bailey, Diet , 
s.v. “ Cost.” 

Good to send on a dead man’s errand. 
1670 : Ray, 171 [with " bodies ” for 
” man's ”]. 1738 : S%vift, Polite Con- 
vers., Dial. I., Well, have you been with 
my Lady Club ? You are good to send 
of a dead man's errand. 

Good tongue. Who has not a, ought to 
have good hands. 1813 : Ray, 166. 

Good trade. Sre quots, 1659: Howell, 
Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., 23, He that hath a 
good trade wiU have his share. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2386, He who hath a trade, 
hath a share every where. 1855 : Bohn, 
566, WTio hath a good trade, through all 
w'aters may w'ade. 

Good tree brings forth good fruit, A. 
c. 1534 : Berners, Huon, 12 (E.E.T.S.), 
Alwayes I haue harde say that a good 
impe [tree] bryngethe forth good freutc. 
1586: Pettie, tr. Guazzo's Civil Con- 
veys.. fo. 127, It is seldome scene that a 
good tree bringeth foorth ill fruites. 
Cf. Such tree. 

Good tune played on an old fiddle, 
There’s many a. 1917 ’. Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 117. 

Good turns, One never loseth by doing. 
1670 : Ray, 12. 

Good voice to beg bacon. He hath a. 
1659 ; Howell. 6. 

Good walking with a horse in one’s 
hand. It’s. 1591 : Lyly. Endymton, H . 
ii.. Is it not said, ” It is good walking 
when one hath his horse in his hand. 
1653 : Taj'Ior (W’ater-Poet), Short ReU- 
tion, 5 . in IPorAs. ist coll. (Spens. S.), 
'Tis merry’ walking with a horse in hand. 
i6S5-<5: Cotton. Montaigne, bk. ui, 
ch. iii.. He may well go a foot, they 
sav, who leads his horse in lus hand. 
173S: Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II— 
I alwaj's love to walk with a horse in 

mv hand. ^ 

Good ware. See quots. idii: Cot- 
grave. s.v. " -Marchand.” Good c.i^cr 
cannot v.'arit a chapman. 1616. Brc- 
in nVAs, ii. r5 (Grosarl), GmKi 



Good 

ware makes quick markets 1659 
Ho^^ell, Proverbs Fr -Eng , 8, Good 
ware will never want a chapman 1681 
W Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 677, 
Good ware %viil off 1754 Berthelson, 
Eng -Danish Diet , s v " Market ” [as 
jn 1616] 

Good watch prevents misfortune 
1670 Ray, 28 

Good weight and measure is heaven’s 
treasure 1732 Fuller^ No 6161 
Good wheat See Wheat 
Good wife and a good cat are best at 
home, A 1894 Northal], FofA -PArasrs, 

6 {E D S ) 

Good wife and good name hath no 
make TmatH m goods nor fame, A 
1633 Wodroephe Spared Houres. 478 
Good wife and health Is a man’s best 
wealth, A 1732 Fuller, No 6313 
1869 Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch \vi 

Good wife mvkes a good husband, A 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
\m 1659 Howell, 7 1759 
Johnson, m Hill’s Basuell. i 324. We 
tell the ladies that good wives make 
good husbands Cf Good husband , and 
Good Jack 

Good Wife must be bespoke, A, for 
there’s none ready made 1738 Swift, 
Pohte Comers . Dial I 
Good wife spares, What the, the cat 
eats 1639 Clarke, 242 1670 Ray, 

144 1732 Fuller, No 5520 

Good Will, I'll do my, as he said that 
thresh't m hi3 cloak 1602-3 Manmng- 
ham. Diary, 131 (Camden S ‘ I will 
doe myne endea-vor." quoth he that 
thrasht m his cloke 1670 Ray 178 
1732 Fuller, No 2634 
Good wind See quot 1592 Lyly, 
Mother Bombte, 11 v , I have heard my 
great grandfather tell how his great 
grandfather should say that it was an 
old proverbe when his great grand- 
father was a childe, that it was a good 
wind that blew a man to the wine 
Good Wine needs no bush 3539 
Taverner, P/oterfis fo 42, Wync that is 
saleable and good nedeth no boshc or 
garland of vuve to be hanged before 
1573 Gascoigne, Glasse of Coil . I 1 
T^e good wyne needeth none »D\e 


764 Good 

^rland 1608 Day, Law Trtches, IV I 
1638 Brathwait, Barn Journal, Pt I 
ad fin , Good wine no bush it needs as 
1 suppose 1711 Addison, hpeclalor, 
No 221 J831 Pezeody, Crotchet Castle, 
ch XV 

Good Wit, Such a one hath a, if a wise 
manhadthekeepinglt 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 331 (1870) 

Good wits jump, 1 e agree 1620 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt II ch xxxvii , 

I I have heard you say “ Good wits 
will soon meet " 1664 in Musarum 
Deltctce, 11 85 (Hotten), Like will to 
bke Good wits will jump (quoth he) 
1710 Centli%Te Man's Bewitch'd, IV 
u Good wits jumji — I resolve to marry 
too 1775 in Garnck Corresp , 11 94 
(1832), See how good wits jump Set 
also Great wits 

Good woman See Woman (3), (28) 
Good word 1$ as soon said as a bad 
one. A c 1615 R C , Tmes Whistle, 
III (EETS) 1736 Bailey, Did, 
s V " Word '' 

Good words and ill deeds deceive wise 
and fools i6n Davies {of Hereford), 
Sc of Folly, 46, in Works, 11 (Grosart) 
Good words anoint us, and ill do 
unjomt us 15 7S riono, First fruttes, 
fo 31. Good woords annoynt a man, 
the yl woordes kvl h man i6ri 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc of Polly, 43, 
in Works, II (Grosart) 

Good words are worth much and cost 
little 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlutn 
1732 Fuller, No 1736, Good words 
cost nothing but arc worth much 
Good words cost no more than bad 
1692 L’Estrange, jEsop, 249 (3rd ed ), 
A good word, they s^, costs no more 
than a bad 2732 Fuller, No 1735 
Good words cost nought 1599 
Porter, Ttto Angry Women, in Hazhtt, 
Old Plays, vu 356, Good words cost 
nought ill words corrupt good manners, 
Richard 1670 Ray, 158 
Good words fill not a sack 1678 
Ray, 220 1732 Fuller, No 1737 

Good words make amends for mis- 
deeds 1604 lilt of a Woman, sc i 
1 20 (Malone S) [cited a5 “an olde 
saving 

Go(^ v/ords quench more than a 
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bucket of water. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 1872 ; N. S- Q., 4th ser., ix 104, That 
Priidentnni. 1670 : Ray, 158, Good " a goose is a very silly bird, too much 

words cool more then cold water. for one but not"^enough for two," is 

Good words without deeds are rushes scarcely a local sa5dng. I have heard 
and reeds. 1659 - Howell, 17. 1670 : it in several wdelv separated parts of 
Ray, 30. 1732: Fuller, No. 6247. England. 18S0: Poole, Archaic, etc., 

1875 ; A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- Words of Staffs, 25, The presumed 

Lore, 86 foundation for this proverb is, that a 

Good workman is known by his chips, Walsall man, when asked if he and his 
A. 1869 : Hazlitt, 16. rvife were going to have a goose for 

Goodly. See Handsome {3). their Christmas dinner, rephed " No " ; 

Goodness coming out. See quot. for said he, " the goose was a S1II5' bird 

1738 ; Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., — too much for one to eat, and not 

Miss feels a pimple on her face : LoxAl enough for two." 1894; Northall, 
I think my goodness is coming out. Folk Phrases, 31 (E.D.S.), Too much for 
[In my boyhood, 1863-73, I heard this one, and not enough for two, like the 
expression similarly used. — G. L. A.] Walsall man's goose. 

Goodness is not tied to greatness. 4. All his geese are swans. Before 
1639 : Clarke, 226, Greatnesse and good- 1529 : Skelton, Magnyyfcence, 1. 302, 
nesse goe not alwey together. 1655 ; In favdhe, els had I gone to longe to 
T. Mufett, Healths Improvement, 161, scole. But yf I coulde knowe a gose 
As the Greek proverb saith. Goodness from a swanne. 1615 : J. Andrews, 
is not tied to greatness, but greatness Anat. of Baseness, 30 (Grosart), That 
to goodness. by this art, can make a goose a swanne. 

Goods are theirs who enjoy them. 1621: Burton, Melancholy, Dem. to 
1578: Florio, First Fruites, fo. 31, The Reader, 40 (1836), All their geese are 

ware is not his that gathers it, but his swans. 1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus's 

thatenjoyesit. 1670 -Ray, 12. 1732; Co//og., 445, For every man’s own geese 
Fuller, No. 1739. Cf. Wealth (6). are swans. 1864: Newman, Apologia, 

Goodwin Sands, To set up shop on== 68, He was particularly 103’al to his 

To be shipwTCcked. 1346: Heywood, friends, and, to use the common phrase, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix., And so set vp “ all his geese were swans." 
shop vpon Goodwins sands. 1670 : 5 deep drinkclh the goose as the 

Ray, 215, Let him set up shop on gander. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. 

Goodwins Sands. 1733 ; Peggc, Kent. II. ch. vii. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 275 
Proverbs, in E.D.S., No, 12, p. 72 [iis in > (Arber). 1659 : Howell, Letters, ii. 666 
1670]. See also Tenterden steeple. (Jacobs), The goose will drink as deep 

Goodycr’s pig, Like, never well but as the gander. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 671. 
when he is doing mischief, Cheshire. 18S0 : Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 
1670 ; Ray, 209. 1S52: " Cheshire Pro- 136, When the goose drinks as deep as 

verbs," in N. & Q., 1st ser., vi. 386. the gander, pots are soon empty, and 

1917 : Bridge. Cheshire Proverbs, 89. | the cupboard is bare. 

Goodyer’s pigs. See quot. 167S: j 6. As great as a goose's egg. c. 139 -J • 
Ray, 235, They'll come again, as j Piers P. Crede, 1 . 225. 

Goodyers pigs did, i.c. never. i 7 * ts the gander so is the goose. 

Goose and Geese, i, A goose cannot 1 1732: Fuller, No. 700. 

•yraze after him. c. 1602: Chapman, j As open as a goose’s eye. c. 1500 : 
Mnv-DdV, III. i.. What should he do ! Medwall, Nature, Pt. II. 1 . 130 (Brandi, 
to him, sir? The pasture is so bare ; Quellen, 120). Nay all ys open that 
with him that a goose cannot graze ; they do there t\s open as a gose eye 
upon't. 1630 ; Clarke, 36. 1670 : Ray, i 9 Geese with geese and women xv.th 

jig ' ; xiomen. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1643. 

' 2. A goose go barefoot. Ser Woman (3). ‘ 10. Give the goose more hay. See 

3. A goose is a silly bird. See quofs. Tittle-tattle. 
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11 Go flay the geese 1683 Menton, 
Yorkshire Ale 83-7 {1697) 

12 Gone IS the goose that the great egg 
did lay 1732 Fuller, No 1696 

13 Goose, gander, and gosling are 
three sounds, but one thing 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Span -Eng , 20 
1670 Ray, 98 

14 Goslins lead the geese to water 
1732 Fuller, No 1740 

15 Haveagooseandgelagaase i86g 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman ch xiv 

16 He hopes to see a goose graze on 
your head 1583 Melbancke, FAi/<rfi«HS. 
sig Ee2, I hope thou shalt eat of the 
goose that shall tread on her graue 
1670 Ray 178, He hopes to eat of 
the goose shall graze on your gta\e 

17 He that tumeth the goose should 
have the neck Before 1500 Hill, 
Commonplace-Book, 131 (E E T S ) 

18 / have a goose to pluck uith you 
1659 Howell, 2 Cf Crow (9) 

19 If you eat goose on Michaelmas 
Day you xtill neier want money all the 
year round 1708 Bril Apollo, 1 
Ho 74, The custom’d proverb That 
who eats goose on Michael's-day, Slun't 
money lack, his debts to pay 1825 
Hone Ev Day Book, i 1339 [cited as 
" a popular saying "j 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 414 If >ou do not 
baste the goose on Michaelmas-day, 
y ou’U want money all the year 1904 
Co Folk-Lore Northumb , 178 (F L S ) 

20 It ts a blind goose that knows not 
a fox from a fern bush 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 319 (Arber) 1732 Fuller, 
No 2848 

21 It tS a silly goose that comes to a 
fox s sermon Ibid , No 2881 

22 It is a sorry goose that wilt not 

baste herself 1670 Ray, 21S 1732 

Fuller, No 2886 

23 It IS an old goose that will eat no 

oais 1591 Lyly, V 11 Cf 

No 36 

24 Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander [Idem Accio quod Titio lusesto 
— Varro, ap Aul Cell . Noct AU . Ill 
XVI 13 i 1671 Head and Kirkman, 
Eng Pogue, u 120 I could not justly 
complam, seeing what was sause for a 
goose was sause for a gander 1710 


Swift, Journal to Stella, 24 Jan 
1785-95 Wolcot, Lousiad, can v 
1823 Byron, Don Juan, can xiv 
St 83 1853 Planch^. Extravag , iv 

364 (1879) 

25 Shall the gositns teach the goose 
to swim > 1732 Fuller, No 4115 

26 Steal a goose See Steal (6), (7) 

27 There's meat in a goose's eye 
1621 Taylor (Water-Poet), Works, 
pagui I, 105 (1630). For the old pro- 
uerbe I must here apply. Good meate 
men may picke from a gooses eye 
1678 Ray, 148 

28 To as much purpose as the geese 

slurr [shde] on the tee Cheshire 
1670 Ray, 190 1877 E Leigh, 

Cheshire Gloss , 191 1917 Bndge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 12$ 

29 To as muck purpose as to give a 
goose hay Cheshire 1670 Ray, 190 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 125 

30 To give a goose and charge for 
the garlic c 1380 Wicbf, in Eng 
Wo^s, 82 (E E T S ), For thei sillen a 
faat goes for htel or nought, but the 
garlek costith many shillyngis 

31 To kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs 1484 Caxton, ^sope, ji 
245 (Jacobs) [stoy told in a fable of 
Avian) 1855 Gaskell, North and 
SojilA, cb xvii , And now they come to 
us, and say we’re to take less And 
we won't They 11 have killed the 
goose that laid 'em the golden eggs, 
I reckon 1922 Weyman, Ovington's 
Bank, ch xl , They had cooked their 
goose wth a \engeance — no more 
golden eggs for them 1 

32 We desire but one feather out of 
your goose 1732 Fuller, No 5439 

33 You re a man among the geese 

whenthe gander sauay 1670 Ray, 177 
1732 Fuller, No 5842 1917 Bndge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 1^7 

34 You are a pretty fellow to ride a 
goose a gallop 3678 Ray, 248, [plus\ 
through a duty lane 1752 Fuller, 
No 5843 

35 You find fault utlh a fat goose 
1678 Rav, 248 1732 Fuller, No 5902 

36 Young IS the goose that will eat no 
oats 1580 Lyly, FujJAues, 366 (Arber) 
1732 Fuller, No 6037 Cf No 23 



Goose-quill 267 Grace 

Sec also Bo j Candlemas, E i Children Gossiping and lying go together. 17^2 : 
(12); Dizzy; Fierce; Fool (82) ; Fox (i). Fuller, No. 1741. 

(33). and (35) ; Good goose; Harborough Gossips are frogs— they drink and 
Field ; Hare (16) ; Ice (2) ; St. Chad ; | talk. 1640 : Herbert, Jac Prudenltm. 
St. Martin (i) ; St. Valentine (3) ; Shoe ; 1670 : Ray, 12. 

(2); Snow (6); Steal (6) and {7); ' Gotham — in various sayings. See 
Tittle-tattle; Wild (3): Wise (2); and , quots c. 1400: ToivneUy Plays, 106 
Wolf (4). : (E.E.T.S.), Now god gjd you care foies 

Goose-qmll gentleman, A. 1639 : i all sam ; Sagh I neuer none so fare bot 
Clarke, 226. j the foies of Gotham. 1526: Hund. 

Goose-quill is more dangerous than ( H/ery Eafys, No. xxiv., “ Of the iii vyse 
a lion’s claw, A. 1732: Fuller, No, - men of gotam” [title], p. 45 (Oester- 
184. 1868 : Quart. Review, ckxv . 252, i ley). 1597 : Hall, Satires, bk. ii. sat. 
There is . . . strong testimony to the 1 v.. Saint Fooles of Gotam mought thy 
superiority of letters to arms, or to : parish be. 1639 : Taylor (IVafer-Poet), 
the danger of law, in this other, "A i Snmm. Trav., 16, in Works, ist coll, 

goose quill is more dangerous than a 1 {Spens. S.), I saw the ancient toivne of 

Son's claw.” j Gotham, famous for the seven sages (or 

Gorse. See Furze ; and Under the i wise men) who are fabulously reported 
furze. i to live there in former ages. 1662 ; 

Goshawk beats not at a bunting, A. ! Fuller, Worthies, ii. 569 (1S40), As wise 
1639 ; Clarke, 69. 1670 : Ray, 98 i as a man of Gotham. 1703 : E. Ward, 

1732 : Fuller, No. 185. 1846-59 : j Writings, ii. 316, I happen'd to be a 

Denham Tracts, ii. loS (F.L S.), A I hopeful branch of that ancient and 

goss-hawk strikes not at a biniting. j renoun’d family of the wise-men of 

Gospel, All is (or is not), that one • Gotam. 1754: Berthelson, Eng.-Dai> 
speaks; or, more recently. To take for | ish Did., s.v. " Wise,” A wise man of 
Gospel = To accept as true; or. To be j Gotham. 1842: Halliwell, Nursery 
Gospel = to be true. [Credite me vobis | Rhymes, 19 (Percy S.), Three wise men 
folium recitare Sibyllae. — Juvenal, \iii. j of Gotham, Went to sea in a bowl : 
126.] Before 1250: Old and Nightingale, j And if the bowl had been stronger, My 
126s ( 0 .), For-thi seide Alfred swithe j song would have been longer. [Date of 
wel And his worde was goddspel. 1 "song” unknown.] 1S63; Kingsley, 
c. 1374 : Chaucer, TroyJtis, bk. v. 1 . 1265, j Water Babies, ch. viii.. On the borders 
Every word was gospel that ye seyde ! ' of that island he found Gotham, where 
c. 1400 : Rom. Rose, 1 . 7609, AI is not j the wise men live ; the same who 
gospel, out of doute. That men scyn in dragged the pond because the moon had 
the townc aboutc. 1593; Nashe, in fallen into it. 1S94: A. J. C. Hare, 
Works, iv. 142 (Grosart), His creditors Sussex, 74, The proverb, " As wise as 
(thinking all is Gospcll he speakes . . ,). the wise men of Gotham "... is 
1691 : Merry Drollery, 23S (Ebsworth), bch’eved to refer to Gotham, a manor 
Now all is Gospel that she saitli. 1771: ! partly in the parish of Hailsham, partly 
Smollett, Clinker, in Works, 'vi. 291 | in that of Pcvcnsc}'. [The .‘^eat of 
(1S17), As for Jenkins, she affects to ; wisdom is more usualh’ identified with 
take all her mistress’s reveries for ' the Notts \illage of Gotham.] 
gospel. 18S3 : Trollope, Auiobiog., ch. j Gout. See Drink, verb (8). 
v., I merely showed the letter to my Gown is his that wears it. The, and 
wife, declaring m}’ conviction that it , the world his tiiat enjoys it. 1640; 
must be taken as gospel igio; Lucas, j Herbert, Jac. Prudenlum. 1670; Ray, 
Mr. Indeside, ch. -X-Vii., " No, no, . . . i 2S [witii " hers " for the first ” his ”]. 
i’m ton old to be caught like that." 1732: Fuller, No. .5560 ms in 1670!.^ 

" It’s gospel, I assure you." ; Grace groweth after governance, ' Is 

Gossip speaks ill of all", and all of her, ' an old said saw in each place.” 

A. 1732 : Fuller, No 18G. •• Bccon, in Early Worlds, 395 (P-S.). 



Grace 

Grace of God = Shipwreck 1659 
Howell, 12 0 Master Vier, we cannot 
pay you your rent, for we had no 
Grace of God this year , No ship- 
wrack upon our coast a saying of the 
Cornish 

Grace of God See God, The grace of 
Grace will last, beauty will Mast 
1639 Clarke, 119 [with 'favour" for 
" beauty ”] 1670 Rav, 98 [as m 

1639] 1732 Fuller, No 6292 

Graft good fruit all. Or graft not at all 
Ibid , No 6335 

Grafting on a good stock, ’Tis good 
1678 Ray 354 1732 Fuller, No 

5082 

Grafts be very good. Let the, or the 
knife be where it stood 1855 Bohn, 
441 

Gram by grain the hen fills her belly 
1653 Middleton and Rowlej, Sf>an 
Gipsy, n 1 , Grain pecked up after 
gram makes pulIen fat 1732 Fuller, 
No 1744 

Grain of prudence is worth a pound of 
craft, A Ibid , No 187 
Graith and grout See quot 1917 
Bridge, Cheshtre Proverbs, 78, If you’ve 
graith [nches] and grout feood breed], 
You’ll never be without 
Gramercy forty pence. Jack Noble's 
dead 1659 Howell 13 1670 Ray, 

215 

Gramercy horse c 1600 m CoUier, 
Roxb Ballads, 29 (1847), The hostler, 
to mamtame himscKe with money in s 
purse Approves the proverbe true and 
sayes gramercy horse 1631 Brath- 
wait, Whttnztes, 71 (1839), If he [an 
ostler] nse to any preferment, he may 
say, Gramercy, horse 1659 Howell, 

14 Cf Godamercy horse 
Grandfather’s servants are never good 

1732 Fuller, No 1745 
Grant all that is asked, To See quot 
1593 Peele,£ifirflr«f/,sc x,Glocester, 
an old said saying — He that grants all 

15 ask'd. Is much harder than Hercules 
task’d 

Grantham gruel, nine gnts and a 
gallon of water 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 
11 269 {1840) Before 1674 m Roxb 
Ballads vni 427 (B S ), Some gmel of 
Grantham, boy 1 d for the nonce 1790 


268 Grasps 

Grose, Frov Gloss , s v " Lines " 1818 
Scott. Heart of Midi , ch xxix , [Newark 
man loq'\ Thou wilt get naething at 
night save Grantham gruel, rune grots 
and a gallon of water 1869 Spurgeon, 
John ploughman, ch xxi 

Grantham steeple stand awry, 'Tis 
height makes 1596 Lodge, Wtls 
Miserte J4 (Hunt Cl ), His beard is 
cut bke the spier of Grantham steeple, 
1604 Middleton, Works, viii 21 (Bul- 
len) Wresting them quite awry, like 
Grantham steeple Before 1659 Cleve- 
land, Poems, 63 (1742) Few churchmen 
can be innocent and high 'Tis height 
makes Grantham steeple stand awry 
1732 Fuller, No 5086 
Grapes are sour, The c 1580 U 
Fulwell, Ars Adulandi, sig E3, I see 
full well the fox will cate no grapes 
because he cannot reache them 1630 
T Adams, Works, 6g The foxc dis- 
praiseth the grapes he cannot reach 
1691 Wti for Money, 4. And like the 
fox, to fty the grapes are sowre 1721 
Cibber, Refusal, IV , Poor Tom I What 
are the grapes sour my dear * 1760 
Murphy, Way io Keep Hm, I . You 
would be glad to have me but sour 
grapes, my dear J876 Blackmore, 
Cripps, ch 111 Ah, poor Maty, the 
grapes are sour 

Grasp all, lose all c 1800 J 
Trusler, Prov tn Verse, 77 1880 

Spurgeon Ploughman s Pictures, 152 
Grasp no more than thy hand will hold 
1732 Fuller, No 1747 
Grasps at too much, He that, holds 
nothing fast c 1205 Layamon, Brut, 
I 278 (Madden), For the mon u> muchel 
sot The nimeth to him-seoluen Mare 
thonne he mayen walden (For the man is 
a great fool who taketh upon himself 
more than he can manage) c 1386 
Chaucer Melibeus, § 24 For the pro- 
verbe seith 'he that to muche em- 
btaceth, distreyneth litel ’ 1578 

Flono, First Fruites, fo 6, 
irabraceth much, litle closeth i653 
Urquhart. Rabelais, bk 1 ch xlvi , It 
is too great an undertaking and 
(as the proverb is), He that gripes too 
much holds fast but httle 1732 
Fuller, No 2123 
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Grass, i. Grass and hay, me are all i know the proverb . . . 1869 ; Spur- 
nwrlal. 1631 : Brathwait, Whimztes, j geon, John Ploughman, ch. xv. 

73 (1859), Which makes him conclude ! 7. Yon must look for grass on the lop 

in his owne element ; Grasse and hay, | of the oak tree, i.e. “ the grass seldom 
^ we are all mortall. 1666 : Torriano, ; springs well till the oak comes out ” — 
Piazza Vniv., 277, Good fellows ... 1 Inwards. 1670: Ra3’^, 44. 1893; In- 
who say, ^ass and haj^ we are mortal, | wards. Weather Lore, 151. 1917 : 

let’s live till we dj^e. ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 159 

2. Grass grows not upon the highway, 1 See also Cut (17). 

nor in the market-place 1659 : Howell, ' Grateful man. See quots. 1640 : 
Proverbs: Bnt.-Eng., 24, In market ; Herbert, Jac. Prn«fe«<!»)i, To a grateful 
growes no grass nor grain. 167S ; Ray, j man, give money when he asks ' 1732 ; 
149, Grass grows not upon the highway. ■ Fuller, No. 2113, He that gives to a 

3. Grass never grows when the wind { grateful man, puts out to usury. 

blows. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 7 i Grave as a judge. 1685 : S. Wesley, 
(Percy S.). j Maggots, 2, As grave as judge that’s 

4. No grass grows where the Turk’s giving charge. 1753: World, No. 45, 

horse has trod. 1639 : Fuller, Holy War, | Nor have I any great objection to " as 

bk. V. ch XXX., According to the old grave as a judge.” 1836 : Marrj'at, 
proverb. Grass springeth not where the Easy, ch. xxxii., Mesty sat on the chest 
grand signior’s horse setteth his foot, between them, looking as grave as a 
Before 1658 : Cleveland, Works, 77 judge. 1907: De Yorgan, Alicc-for- 
{1742), Of whom 3'ou may say, as of Short, ch. \dii., *' WTiat a funny little 

the Great Sultan's horse, where he tot it is ! ” he cried. " As grave as 

treads the grass grows no more. 1732 : a judge ! ” 

Fuller, No. 5664, IVhere the ^eat Grave as an old gate-post. 167S : 
Turk’s horse treads, grass never grows. Ra3', 280. 1732 '■ Fuller, No. 692. 

5. To let the grass grow under one's Grave as an owl. 1702 : Farquhar, 
feet. 1550 : Udall, Roister Doister, III Inconstant, III. ii.. Why, then, look 
iii.. There hath grown no grass on my grave as an owl in a bam. 1828 : 
heel, since I went hence. 1707 : Spanish Scott, Fair Maid, ch. v., What has 
Bawd, IV. iii., I have not been idle— befallen you, that makes 3’-ou look as 
I have not let grass grow under my grave as an owl ? 

feet. 1864 ; Mrs. H. Wood, Trcvlyn Grave, subs., and Graves, i. Graves 
Hold, ch. xl^., Nora never let the grass are of all sizes. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1751. 
grow under her feet, or under an3’- one 2. The grave is the general mcciing- 
dse’s feet, when there was work to do. place. Ibid., No. 4563. 

1923 : Lucas, Advisory Ben, z. Her dis- 3- The grave’s good rest. 1632 : Row- 
approval of the pastoral process known 1039 JFoman never Fexed, v.. But I must 
as letting the gr.iss grow under 3'our go before him ; and 'tis said, Tlie grave’s 
feet was intense. * good rest wlien women go first to bed. 

6 . While the grass grows the steed To the grave with the dead, and 

starves, c. 1440 : Capgrave, Life of St. them that live to the bread. 1612 : 

Hath., ii. 253 (O.), The gray hors, wind Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. cii. v. 

his gras growvth. May* steruc for j 1710: S. Palmer, Moral Essays on 
hunger, )>us sevth pe proiicrbe. 1546: •, Proverbs, 2.^7. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6347. 

Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. i Grays Inn for v/alks, Lincoln’s Inn 

1503 : Pass. Morriee, 89 (N. Sh. S.). | for a %vall, The Inner Temple for a 

1602: Shakespeare, Hamlet, III. ii., •' garden, and the Middle for a hall. 1659: 
Ay, sir, but •• while the grass grows,”— ; Howell, 21. 1670; Ray, 25S. 1700: 

the proverb is something musiv. 1621: : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. "London.' 
Burton, Mclaneholv, ll. iii. *3. P- 404 ' Graze on the plain. To =To be turned 
(18361. 0. 1760; *Foote, Commissary, out of doors. 1S69 : Harlitt, 41S. 

HI , And while the grass grows— you ■ Grease, To fry in one’s own. (Quasi 
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quom caletur cochleae in occulto latent, 
Suo stbi suco vivont, ros si non cadit , 
Item parasiti rebus prolatis latent In 
occulto, misen victitant suco suo Dum 
run nirant homines quos ligumant — 
Plautus, Capt , i 80-4 ] c 1386 
Chaucer, Wtfe of Bath’s Prol , 1 487, 
But certeinlj , I made folk s\\ ich chere. 
That in his owene grece I made him 
frye For angre c 1400 Lydgate 
Temple of Glas 14 (E E T S ), Thus 
IS he fryed in his owene gres, To-rent 
and tom with his owene rage 1540 
Palsgrave, Acolaslns, sig T3, He lyeth 
and fryeth in his owne grease for anger 
Before 1577 Gascoigne, Works, 1 474 
(Hazlitt), The sisters bemg thus on all 
sides reiected began to melt m 
their owne grease 1681 irt Roxb 
Ballads vi 2 (B S ), And be bkc abbey- 
lubbers stew’d in their own greases 
1898 Weyman, Shrewsbury, ch xxiv , 
If they impeach me, I return to Loo . 
and they may stew in their own juice ! 

Grease, verb i Grease a fat sow 
See ETery man basteth , and Sow (14) 

2 He who greases hts wheels, helps hts 
oxen 1732 Fuller, No 2384 

3 Jf you grease a cause well it wtU 
stretch Ibid , No 2753 

4 To grease tn the fist = To bribe 
1387 Trevisa, tr Higden, vii 7 (Rolls 
Ser ), Ebmus groped here hondes, 
and gat sl}hche a maundmente of J’e 
kyng, and was i-put in at Caunterbury 
1569 E Fenton Wonders of Nature, 
135, Annointmg their clarkes m the 
hand with double fee 1576 ' WapuU, 
Tide iarrtelh no Man, sig Ci, Where- 
fore he will largely grease me m the 
hand 1606 Ret fromParnasiui.^t II 
II u , Ought his govrty fists then first 
with gold to be greased’ 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 281, 
You must grease him m the fist with 
a new fee for a bnbe 1789 in 
Farmer, Musa Pedeslrts, 72, Cease 
greasing their fist and they'll soon 
cease their jaw 1881 Evans Letes 

ords, 159 (EDS), A fanner said to 
me in reference to a douceur which 
his landlord’s agent appeared to expect, 
" but this ere giff-gaff grease 1' 
fist sort o' woo’k doon t dew for maj " 


5 To grease one's bools=:To cajole OT 
flatter 1813 Ray, 198 
Greasy as a badger 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 14 
Great and good are seldom the same 
man 1732 Fuller, No 1752 
Great and the little have need of one 
another, The Ibid , No 4564 
Great as the devil and Doctor Faustus 
See Devil (39) 

Great bargain, At a, pause 1736 
Frankbn, Way to Wealth, in Works, 1 
447 (Bigelow), At a great pennyworth 
pause a while 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, loi. At a great 
pennyworth pause Cf Good bargain 
Great barkers are no biters 2603 
Camden Remains, 322 (1870) 1659 

Howell. 8 

Great birth is a very poor dish at table 
1855 Bohn. 365 

Great boast small roast c 2532 
R Copland, Sfyitel House, 1 978, Crete 
boost and smaU roost 2591 Hanng- 
ton, Orl Furtoso, bk xx\ st 66, As if 
there were great boast and little rest 
c 2660 m Roxb Ballads, 11 409 (Hind- 
ley) 1732 Fuller, No 6297 1869 
Spui^eon, John Ploughman, ch xv, 
Such hopes lead to great lioast and 
small roast 

Great bodies move slowly 1855 
Bohn. 365 

Great braggers little doers 2539 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 49, Great brag- 
gers commonlj be least fighters 1732 
Fuller, No 1753 Cf Greatest talkers 
Great businesses turn on a little pm 
2640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum Cf 
Great engines 

Great ceremony for a small saint, A. 
1732 Fuller, No 190 
Great city, A, a great solitude 2635 
Bacon, Essays " Fnendship,” The 
Latine adage meeteth with it a little, 
Magna cmias, inagna sohiudo 1732 
Fuller, No 191 
Great cry See Much cry 
Great doings at Gregory’s, heat the 
oven twice for a custard 2678 Raj, 
72 1732 Fuller, No 1755 

Great doings m the North when they 
bar their doors with tailors, There’s 
2678 Ray, 341 1683 Menton, 
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Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697). 1846-59, 
Denham Tracts, ii. 75 (F.L.S.) [with 
" steek ’’ for " bar "]. 

Great dowry is a bed full of brambles, 
A. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. 
1670 : Ray, 8 [^vith " brabbles " for 
" brambles ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 193. , 

Great engines turn on small pivots. ' 
1855 ; Bohn, 366. Cf. Great businesses. 

Great fish eateth the little. The. I 575 • 
Churchyard, Chippes, 145 (Collier), The 
whales, you see, eates up the little fishe. j 
1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 29. 
1633 : Draxe, 141. 

Great force hidden in a sweet com- 
mand, There is. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentuin. 

Great fortune, in the hands of a fool, 
is a great misfortune, A. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 194. 

Great fortune is a great slavery, A. 
Ibid., No. 195. 

Great gain makes work easy. Ibid., 
No. 1756. 

Great gifts are for great men. 1639 : 
Clarke, 188. 1670 : Ray, 98 [with 
" from ” for " for ’’]. 

Great Glen. See quot. 1678 : Ra}9 
317, At Great Glen there are more great 
dogs then honest men. 

Great harvest. Sec Harvest (7). 

Great head and little wit. 1562 : Hey- 
wood, Epigr., 6th Hund., No. 56, Thy 
head is great . . . and without wit 
within. 1633 ; Draxe, 17. 1670 : Ray, 
loi. 1732 : Fuller, No. 19b- 1S13 : 
Brand, Pop. Aniiq., hi- 17b (Bohn). 

Great head and small necke is the 
beginning of a gecke [fool]. 1623 . 
Wodroephe, Spared Hourcs, 51S. 

Great honours are great burdens. 
1670 : Flecknoc, Epigrams, 53, If that 
saving be true. Great honours arc 
great burthens. 

Great hopes make great men. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1759. 

Great journey to the world’s end. It 
is a. 1639 : Clarke, 3 1670 : Ray, 15S. j 

1732 : Fuller, No. 2859 ["ith life s 1 
for " world’s "]. I 

Great light a great lanthom, To a. j 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. . 

Great man, A, and a great river are j 
often ill neighbours. 1732 ■ I'uIIer, 


No. 198. 1813 Ray, 117, A great 
lord is a bad neighbour. 

Great marks are soonest hit. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1760. 

Great men have great faults. 1633 : 
Draxe, 127. 1639 ^ Clarke, 160, Great 
mens faults are never small. 

Great men’s favours are uncertain. 
1736 : Bailey, Did., s v; “ Favour." 

Great men would have care of little 
ones. If, both would last long. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. 

Great need of a wife that marries 
mamma’s darling, He has. 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 1872. 

Great oalK. See Oak (5). 

Great ones. There would be no, if 
there were no little. 1670 : Raj', 12. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4868. 

Great pain and little gain make a man 
soon weary. 1633 ^ Draxe, 221. 1670 : 

Ray, 129. , 

Great pains quickly find ease. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. 

Great pan. See quot. 1913 ; Devonsh. 
Assoc. Trans., .\iv. 90, If ya've a-got a 
gurt pan an' little to cook, the pan aits 
the lot, as the zayin’ is. 

Great promise small performance. 
1562 : He3wvood, Epigr., 5th Hund., 
No. 10. 1611 ; Cotgravc, s.v. " Fai- 
seur,” Great promisors, weak per- 
formers. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman's 
Pictures, 18, Those who are quick to 
promise arc gcncralij' slow to perform. 

Great put the little on the hook. The. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. 

Great river. Sec quot. Ibid., In a 
great river great fish are found; but 
take heed lest j'ou be drowned. 1S69 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xix. 

Great ship asks deep waters, A. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentuin. 1670 : Raj’, 
24. 1732 : Fuller, No. 203, A great 
ship must have deep water. 

Great shoe fits not a little foot, A. 
1633 : Draxe, 3. 1639 : Clarke, 138. 

Great spenders are bad lenders. lb 39 •' 
Clarke, 263. 1670; Raj-, 145 1732: 

Fuller, No. 6169. 

Great stirring in the North when old 
wives ride scout. There’s. 167S : Ray, 
341. 1S46-59: Denham Tracts, ii. 75 

(F.L.S.). 
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Great strokes make not sweet music | 
1640 Herbert, yac Prudentum 1670 
Ra.^ , 12, The greatest strokes make not ■ 
the best musick 1 

Great talkers are great bars 1736 | 
Bailey, Did s v ‘ Talker I 

Great talkers are like leaky pitchers, 
everything runs out of them 1855 
Bohn, 3^ 

Great torch may be lighted at a little 
candle, A 1583 llelbancke Phtlotintis, 
s'g A3 

Greattreehath agreat fall, A c 1380 
Chaucer, Trovltts, bk n 11 1380-6 
VMian that the sturdy ooV On which 
men hakken ofte, for the nones, 
Recejn ed hath the happy falling strook 
The gitte sweigh doth it come al at 
ones As doon these rokkes or these 
milne-stoties For swifter cours com th 
thing that is of mghte, NVhan it de* 
scendeth, than don thinges lightc 

1732 Fuller No 204 

Great trees keep under the httle ones 
Ibid . No J769 

Great way to the bottom of the sea, 
'Tu a 1639 CUrke, 4 1670 Ray, 

154 1732 Fuller. No 1850, He goes 

a great toyage, that goes to the bottom 
of the sea 

Great wealth and content seldom live 
together 1732 Fuller, No 1771 
Great weights hang on small wires 
1639 Clarke, 109 1670 Ray 154 

1733 Fuller, No 1773 [with may " 
before' hang”] 

Great wits have short memories. 
1668 Dryden, 5ir M Mar-all, IV 1 , 
He has forgot it, su, good wits you 
know have bad memones 1720 
Swift, m IVorks, ix rgi (Scott, 1883), 
A common-place book os what a 
provident poet cannot subsist without, 
for this proverbial reason, that ' great 
wits have short memones ” 1763 
llurpby, Citnen, II , George do 
you remember what you read Miss’ 
Maria Not so well as I could wish 
Wits hive short memones 
Great wits jump 1691 Tf ji Jor 
Money 14, 'Tis much hke it, 1 must 
confess but wits jump 1758-67 
Sterne, Tntl Shand\ vol uj ch ix. 
Great VMts )ump — for the moment 


Dr Slop cast his eyes upon his bag 
the very same thought occurred 1826- 
44 Hood Comic Poems " To Gn- 
maldi,” Ah. where thy legs— that witty 
pair 1 For ” great wits jump *' — and so 
did they 1 1884 N (9 ^ , 6th ser , x 
216, ‘ Les beaux espnts rencontrent ” 
is, of course the same as our “ Great 
wits jump together ' 1922 Punch, 
27 Dec p 601, col 3, Lord Riddell 
considers that 3fr H G Wells is one 
of the worlds greatest minds Great 
minds, as the saying is, think abke 
Cf Good Wits 

Great would have none great, The, 
and the little all little 1640 Herbert. 
Jac Prudentum 

Greater state, the more wisdom, The 
Before 1500 m Hill, Commonblace- 
Bock. 130 (E E T S ), The grettir state, 
the more vvisedom 

Greater the right, The, the greater the 
wrong 1569 Grafton, Chron , 11 2S8 
(1809), According to the adage, the ex* 
tremitic of lusticc is extreme jniustice 
1639 Clarke 182, Extremity of law Is 
cxtremitv of wrong 1680 L'Estrangc, 
Tally s Offices, 18, From whence comes 
that saying, Extreme right ts extreme 
wrong 1820 Colton, Lacon, Pt H 
No 139 There is one motto that ought 
to be put at the head of our penal code, 
" Suntmim JUS, summa tnjurta “ 

Greater the emner, The, the greater 
the saint 1856 E HmchlifTe, Bar- 
thomley, 29 How well is the old proverb 
illustrated The greater the sinner, 
the greater the saint 1913 Folk-Lore 
xxiv 76 (Oxon) 

Greatest barkers bite not sorest. The 
1387 Greene, m Works, iv 152 (Gro* 
sart), Orlanio thought the greatest 
barkers were not ahvayes the sorest 
biters 1639 Clarke, 253 1670 Ray, 

59 ^732 Fuller, No 4567, The 

greatest barkers are not the greatest 
biters 

Greatest boasters are not the boldest 
men. The 1509 Barclay Ship cf 
Pooh, 1 19S (1S74), For greattest 

crakers ar nat ay boldest men 1570 
Barclay, Mtrrour of Good Manners, 76 
(Specs S). The greatest crakers are 
not the boldest men 



Greatest 

Greatest burdens are not the gain- 
fullest, The. i6ii : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Acquests.” 1670 : Ray, 4. 

Greatest calf. See Calf (8). 

Greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men, The. c. 1386 : Chaucer, Reeve’s 
Tale, 1. 134, " The gretteste clerkes 
been noght the wysest men,” As 
whylom to the wolf thus spak the 
mare. 1476 ; Paston Letters, in. 153 
(Gairdner, 1900), Wierffor, late men 
deme what they wylle, grettest clerkys 
are nott alweye wysest men. 1580 : 
Lyly, Eiiphues, 237 (Arber). 1633 : 
Jonson, Tale of a Tub, I. ii. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4570. 1821 : Scott, Kenil- 

worth, ch. xxxi.. He . . . may be one 
of those whom Geoffrey Chaucer says 
wittily, the wisest clerks are not the 
wisest men. 

Greatest hate springs from the greatest 
love, The. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4573. 

Greatest step is that out of doors, The. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pnidentim. 

Greatest talkers are always the least 
doers, The. 1594: Shakespeare, Rich. 
111 ., I. iii., Talkers are no good doers. 
1607 : Marston, What You Will, III., 
Ther's an old fustic proverbe, these 
great talkers arc never good dooers. 
1681 : W. Robertson, Phrascol. Gcncr- 
alls, 1203. 1692: L’Estrangc, /Esop, 

360 (3rd ed.). The boldest talkers arc 
not always the greatest doers. 1754 : 
Berfhelson, Eiig. - Danish Diet., s.v. 

" Talk.” Cf. Great braggers. 

Greatest vessel hath but its measure. 
The. 1732 ; Fuller, No 4580. 

Greatest wealth is contentment with a 
little. The. 1659; Howell, 6. 1670: 

Ray, 28. 1732 : Fuller, No 45S1. 

Greedy as a dog. 1639 • Clarke, 2S5. 
iG/O; Ray, 205. 1714: iMandcvilIc, 
Fable of Bees, 187, Dogs, tho' become 
domestick animals, are ravenous to 
a proverb. 

Greedy is the godless, c. 1320; in 
Rehijl. Antigua', i. m {1S41), ” Grcdy 
is the godlcs ” ; Quoth IlendjTig. 

Greek Kalends, At the = Never. [In 
Uteris cum aliquos nunquam soluturos i 
significare vuU Ad Kaleudas Graccas . 
soluturos ait. — Suetonius, Os!.. 87.] 1 
1540: Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig. \’i, .-\t < 
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the Grekish calendes ... or a dayc 
; after domesday. 1595 ; Lodge, Fig for 
Momiis, Epist. vii.. Yea, when the 
I Grecian Calends come (quoth I). 1653 : 

, Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. 1. ch. x.x , The 
, judgment or decree shall be given out 
and pronounced at the next Greek 
; Calends, that is, never. 1740 : North, 
Examen, It must be dated ad 

; Grcecas Calendas. 1880 : World, 13 Oct., 

I p. 6, Any prospects of earning a divi- 
! dend on which must be relegated to 
i the Greek kalends. 1922 ; Observer, 

I 5 March, p. 7, col. 5, The policy . . . 

I which seemed to postpone to the Greek 
! Kalends the concessions now freely 
I granted to Eg3q3t. 

I Greek to one, To be. 1603 : Shake- 
! speare, Ceesar, I. ii.. But for mine own 
part, it was Greek to me 1620 : 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. .xi.x., AH 
this to the husbandmen was heathen 
Greek. 1821 ; Scott, Kenilworth, ch. 

' x.xi.x., But this is Greek to you now, 
honest Laurence, and in sooth learning 
is dry work. 

Green, adj. i. A green shear is an ill 
shake. 1846: Denham, Proverbs, 51 
(Percy S,). 

2. A green wound is soon healed, 
1639 : Clarke, 283. 1670 : Ray, 31. 

! 1732 ; Fuller, No. 206. 

3- A green Yule. See Christmas 
(3) and (4). 

4. All green things are gay. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. i.. All 
thing is gay that is greene. 1611 : 
Da\'ies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 48, 
in Works, ii. (Grosaik). 

5. As green as a leek. 1585 : Nomen- 
clator, iSo, A colour as greene as a leckc. 
1595 : Shakespeare, Slids. N. Dream, 

V. i., His eyes were green as leeks. 
1745 • Agreeable Companion, 141, If 
ladies ciicek Be green as leek. 1SS6 : 
Elworthy, IFm/ Son:. IVord-Book, 426 
(E.D.S.), So green’s a leek is the usual 
simile. 

6 . As green as grass. 1387 : Tren'sa, 

Ir. Higdon, i. 123 (Rolls Sen), )’e Jricldc 
[thirdj )'rc monj’cs grene as gnrs. c. 
1420: Lydgate, Assent, of Gods, st. 

48, p. II (E.E.T S.), Grene ac .my gre^-'O 
in the soniert^'dc. 1593: G. Harrey, 



Grenvile 

in Works, 1 271 (Grosart), As greene 
as the greenest grasse c 1660 
m Roxh Ballads, 11 444 (B S ), Her 
gowTi v.as of velvet as green as the 
grass 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough^ 
man, ch iv , Poor soft Tommy, as green 
as grass, and as ready to bend as a wiUow 

7 Green wood makes a hot fire 1477 

Rivers, Dtcles, etc , 65 (1877) The 
grene vode is hotter than the other 
whan it IS wel kyndeled 1586 G 
Whitney, Bwi/ews 173, Greenest wood, 
though kindlinge longe yet whottest 
mostitbumes 1670 Ray 30 1732 

Fuller, No 1774 

8 King Green See quot 1887 
Pansh and Shaw, Diet Kent Dialect, 
155 (EDS), The use of green meat as 
a purge gives nse to this old East 
Kent saying — ' King Gnn (i e Green), 
Better than all medem ” 

g Strew green rushes for the stranger 
1546 Heywood Proverbs, Pt II ch 
in , Greene rushes for this straunger 
c 1594 Bacon Promus, No 118, 
Ceremonies and green rushes are for 
strangers c 1618 B & F , Vaten- 
itnian, 11 iv , Where is this stranger’ 
Rushes, ladies, rushes. Rushes as green 
as summer for this stranger 1738 
Swift, Polite Convert , Dial I , If we 
had known of jour coming, we would ' 
have strewn rushes for you 

10 When there’s a green fro^= 
Never 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore. 595 

11 You see no green cheese but your 
teeth tnitsf water 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch ix 1553 Res- 
puhhea. 111 iv "Ye can see no grene 
cheese but jour teethe wyll watier 
1670 Ray, 198 

Grenvile family See quot 1897 
Norway, H and. B m Devon, etc , 183, 
"Ne\er a Grenvile wanted loj^ty," 
so say the Cornish still 

Grey and green make the worst 
medley 1678 Ray, 149 [ ‘ Gray "] 

Grey as a badger 1720 Swift, in 
Works, XIV 134 (Scott) Though die 
lives till shes grej as a badger all 
over 1786 Wolcot, m Works, 1 140 
(1795) 1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, 

45, We say ‘ as grey as a badger *’ of 


Grey-hound 

one whose head is " silvered o'er with 
age ” 1862 Dialect of Leeds, 406 
1880 Courtney, IF Cornwall Words, 
26 (EDS), " Grey as a badger ” is 
a Cornish proverb 
Greyas grannum’s cat 1732 Fuller, 
No 693 1880 Spurgeon, Plough- 

man's Pictures 48, He will be as grey 
as grannum s cat before he improves 
Grey before he is good, He's 1678 
Ray, 249 

Grey hairs are death's blossoms 
Ibid . 149 [“ Gray ' ] 1853 Trench, 

Proverbs, 70 (190S) C" Gray ”] 

Grey mare is the better horse, The 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch 
IV c 1570 Marr of Wit and Science, 
II 1, Break her betimes, and bring 
her under by force Or else the grey 
mare will be the better horse 1626 
Charles I , m EUis, Ortg Letters, lu 249 
(1824), My sister and brother (I place 
them so, becaus I thmke the gray 
meare is the best horse) 1723 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, I 1 e 1740 
Fielding. Eurydice 1849 Macaulay, 
Hist Eng , i ch 111 n , The vulgar 
proverb, that the grey mare is the 
better horse, originated, I suspect, m 
the preference generally given to the 
grey mares of Flanders over the finest 
coach horses of England 1926 PhiU- 
potts. Yellow Sands, 11 , And when the 
grey mare's the better boss, that's no 
marriage neither 

Crey-hound Proverbial descriptions 
of the shape of a good grey-hound 
i486 Boke of St Albans sig Fun v , 
The propreteis of a goode grehound 
A grehounde shulde be heded like a 
snake, and necked like a drake Toted 
like a kat Tayled like a rat Syded 
lyke a teme Chyned hke a beme 
1611 Markham Country Contentments, 
39 (1675}, An old rime left by jour fore 
fathers, from which you shall under- 
stand the true shapes of a perfect 
grey-hound and this it is If jou will 
have a good tike. Of which there are 
few hke He must be headed hke a 
snake Neckt like a drake, Backt like 
a beam. Sided hke a bream, Tayled 
hke a rat. And footed like a cat 1670 
Raj, 212, A head like a snake, a neck 
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Guiler 


like a drake, A back like a beam, a 
belly like a bream, A foot like a cat, a 
tail like a rat. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s v. 

" Grey-hound ” [as in 1670] 

Grind or find, I’ll either. 1670 : Raj', 
178. 

Grind with every wind, To. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Grind.” 1 

Grist to the mill. To bring. 1583 : 
Golding, Calvin on Dent., 755 (O.), 
There is no lykelihoode that those 
thinges ^\^I1 bring gryst to the mill. 
1661 : Gumal, Christian in Armour, 
Pt. III. V. 18, ch. xxi. p. 4S1 (1679), 
'Tis a pick-purse doctrine, contnved 
to bring grist to the Popes mill. 1720 : 
Vade Mecttm for Malt-worms, Pt. I. 
p. 21, No writs have we, to draw 
Grist to your mill. 1767: Murph}', 
Sch. for Guardians, I. iv., [A rap at 
the door) Illore grist to the mUl. Go 
and open the door, Peter. 1871 : G. 
Eliot, Middlemarch, ch. x.. Some people j 
make fat, some blood, and some bile — 
that’s m}’' view of the matter; and 
whatever they take is a sort of grist 
to the mill. 

Grizzling like a badger. Com. 1S95: 
Jos. Thomas, Randigal Rhymes, 60. 

Groaning horse and a groaning wife 
never fail their master, A. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 1611 : 

T. Hejnvood, Golden Age, I., You know 
the prouerbe ; A grunting horse and a 
groning wife neuer deceiue their maister. 
1670: Ray, 51, A grunting horse • • • | 
seldom fail their master. 1732 : Fuller, ; 
No. 207 [as in 1670, minus " their 
master ”]. 

Groat is ill saved that shames the 
master, The. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 
332 (iS/O). 1670: Ray. 23. 1732: i 
Fuller, No. 4345- 1S53 : Trench, Pro- | 
verbs, 103 (1905). j 

Groats. See Blood (2). J 

Groby pool, Leics. i. Sec quots. ' 
167S : Ra}", 317, For his death there is ' 
many a vet ej'c in Groby pool. 1790 : , 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Leicester- ' 
.shire ” [as in 1G7S]. 1S81 ; Evans, [ 
Leics. ireri/.s, 301 (E.D.S.), This is . 
genemllv used in the form of a pro- i 
phecy; ” When a doys, thee’ll ba wet ; 
oys i' Grewby Pule." 


I _ 2. See quots. 167S : Ray. 317, Then 
1 I’ll thatch Groby pool with pancakes. 

1790 : Grose, Proa. G/oss., s.v “ Leices- 
1 tershire ” [as in 1678]. 1818 : Scott, 

j Heart of Midi., ch. .x.xix., [Newark man 
I loq.] when [there’s no bad com- 

pany on the road] ... I’ll thatch 
Groby pool wi’ pancakes. 1S43 ; Car- 
lyle, Past and Present, bk. iii. ch. i., 
Think of that. “ Grob}' Pool :s 
thatched with pancakes,” — as Jeanie 
Deans’s Innkeeper defied it to be! 

Gropes in the dark. He that, finds that 
he would not. 1659 : Howell, 13. 1670 ; 
Ray, 12. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2124. 

Groundsel, The = Sill or threshold. 
See quots. 1640 : Herbert, fac. Prtt- 
denium, The groundsel speaks not, save 
what it heard at the hinges. 1670: 
Ray, 12 [" grounsel,” and " of ” for 
" at ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4583, The 
groundsel speaketh but what it heard 
of the hinges. 

Ground-sweat cures all disorders, A, 
c. 1S16 : in Farmer, Musa Pedestris, 81, 
We . . . sent him to take a ground- 
sweat [buried him]. 1830 ; Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 434. 1872 : J. Glyde, 
jr., Norfolk Garland, 150. 

Grout [Good breed] afore brass for me. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 63. 

Grow, verb. x. He grows warm tn his 
harness. 1623 : Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 487. 

2. See quot. 167S; Ra}', 72, This 
grow’d b}’ night. Spoken of a crooked 
stick or tree, it could not sec to grow. 

Growing youth. See Wolf (i). 

Grunting horse. See Groaning. 

Guest is never welcome, A constant. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 48. 

Guildford. 1. Guildford bulls. 1790: 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Surrey.” [A 
Godaiming retort in answer to the 
taunts against the Godaiming folk of 
cats and rabbits. See Godaiming.] 

2. Poor Guildford, proud people, three 
churches, no steeple. 1SS6 : Hissey, On 
the Bov Scat, 42. 

Guiler is beguiled. The. 1377 : Lang- 
hand, Plowman, B. .wni. 337. The oicle 
lawe graunteth, That gj-lnurs be bigilui. 
c. 1386; Chaucer, Rcree’s Tale, I. 401, 

A gylour shal himself bigyleci be. 



Gutter 


Guilt 

c 1390 Gower Con/ Amanits, bk vi 
1 1381 1484 Caxton JEso/e, u 50 

(Jacobs), As men sa>e it is meryte to 
begyle the begylers And theriore 
he that begylpth other is oftyme 
begyled hjin self 1598 Bernard, 
Terence tn English, iii (1607). Frtit- 
iratur tpse stbt, he deceiues himsclfe 
he playeth ^v^lle beguile himselfc 
1606 Wtly Beguiled in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, ix 

Guilt IS always jealous 1732 Fuller, 
No 1779 

Guilty Gilbert See quot 1608 
Armui Nest of Ninnies, 39 (Sh S). 
By her cheeks jou might find guilty 
Gilbert where he had hid the brush 

Gull comes against the ram. The 
1633 Draxe 189, The guU commeth 
not, but against a tempest 1670 Ray, 
98 

Gup quean, gup ‘ Gup probably 
= Go up 1525 V/ydois Edyth Mery 
Gestys, 36 (1804), Than her iemman 
cast her vp, Go where she wold gup 
quean gup 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch IV, Walke drab, walkc' 
Nay (quoth she), walke knaue walke I 
1573 G Haney, Z,««rf.B(5o^,ii8(Caro* 
den S ) Marry gupp, horc, gupp, all 
the day longe Cf Hop, whore 

Guts m his brains, He has 1663 
Butler, Hudtbras, Pt I can iit 1 logt. 
Hard matter for a man to do That has 
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but anyguts in’s brains 1697 T Dilkc, 
City Lady, III 11 , They have no guts 
m their brains 1720 Swift, Right 0} 
Precedence, par 23, Our vulgar saying. 
" that men have guts in their brains,” 
is a vulgar error 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 47, ” You have no guts in 
your brains”, you are completely 
Ignorant, you are quite destitute of 
skill or cunning 1889 Longman’s 
Mag April 619 (W ), Maune has good 
guts 1' her brain 

Guts to a bear, Not fit to carry 1659 
Howell 17. He is not worthy to carry 
gutls to a bear 1670 Ray, 300, Not 
worthy to carry guts after a bear 
1785-95 Wolcot, in Works, 1 19S 
(1795) George thinks us scarcely fit 
( tis very clear) To cany guts, my 
brethren, to a bear 1826 m Mrs 
Hughes, Letters, etc , of Scott, ch vi , 
“So, Sir, I hear you have had the 
impudence to assert that I am not fit 
to carry guts to a bear ” " Oh no I— 
I defended you I said you were ’’ 
Gutter Lane, All goeth down 2831 ’ 
Brathwait, H himzits, 145 (1859), 

\V’hitsoever hee draines from the four 
comers of the citty, goes in muddy 
taplashdowTie Gutter-lane 1662 Ful 
Icr, \\oTthie 5 , 11 348 (1840) 1721 

Bailey , Eng Diet s v , All goes down 
GutturLanc 1880 Spurgeon, P/oMgA- 
man's Pictures, 40 



Hab 


Hailer 
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H 

Hab or nab. 1542: Udall, tr. ch. ix.. Ye, (quoth she), who had 
Erasmus’ Apoph., 209 (1877), To be that he hath not, woulde Doo that 
put to the plounge of making or he dooth not, as olde men haue tolde 
marring, and of habbe or nhabbe to 1611 ; Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of 
wjmne all, or to lese all. 1595 ; Folly, 47, in Works, ii. (Grosart) [as 
Pedlars Prophecy, 1 . 1174 (Malone S.), m 1546]. 

Sing and be mery, hab or nab, away Haddock to paddock, To bring = To 
the mare. 1693 : Urquhart, Rabelais, lose everything. 1546 : He5^vood, Pro- 

bk. hi. ch. xhv.. The chance and hazard verbs, Pt II. ch. x.. And thus had he 

of a throw of the dice, hab nab, or luck brought haddocke to paddocke. 1577 ; 

as it will 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.- Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, fo. 10, 

Danish Did., s.v., 'Tis meer hab-nab I had been like to haue brought 

whether it succeeds or not. 1828 : haddocke to paddocke. 

Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 204, To obtain Haddock. See Deaf (4) ; and May, 
a thing by hab and by nab, i e. by fair E (9). 

means or foul. 1886 : Elworthy, West Haft on an old blade. Fresh. Sec quot. 
Som. Word-Book, 307 (E.D.S.), Hab 1877 : E. Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 96, 
or nab=" get or lose ” — “ hit or miss ” " Dunna waste a fresh haft on an oud 

Habit. See Custom. blade,” Don’t throw good money after 

Hackney mistress, hackney maid. bad. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

1639 : Clarke, 217. 1670 : Ray, 99. j 51 (as in 1S77]. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 1780. Cf. Like Hail, subs. i. Hail brings frost in 

mistress like maid. the tail. 1639 ; Clarke, 197. 1670 : Ray, 

Had I fish, is good without mustard, j 42. 1825 ; Hone, Ev. Day Book, i, 670. 
1639: Clarke, 114. 1670; Ray, 99. 1 1893: Inwards, Weather Lore, 113. 

Had I wist, Beware of. c. 1400 : I 2. He skips like hail on a pack-saddle. 

Beryn, 1 . 2348 (E.E.T.S.), But nowc it j 1732 : Fuller, No. 2022. 

is to ' late to spcke of had-I-wist 1 1 Hail fellow well met. 1519 . Hor- 

c. 1460: Good Wyfe wold a Pylgr., man, Vulgaria, fo. 14S, He made so 

1 . 120 When dede is doun, hit 5'S to moche of his servaunt that he waxed 

lat; be ware of hady-w’st. Before hajde felowe with hym. c. 1550: 

1529: Skelton, Magnyfyccnce, 1 . 213, Becon, Cnto/risw, c/c„ 561 (P.S.), They 

Hem, syr, yet beware of Had I wj’stc 1 would be " hail fellow well-met " with 

1587’: Greene, in ITorAs, iv. no (Gro- him. c. 1630; Dickc of Dci-onsh., IV. 

sart). But alas, had I wist now comes ii., in Bullen, Old Plays, ii 72, The 

too late. 1651 : Ta34or (Water-Poet), hangman and you had bene " ha}-le 

EpPr., 11. in Works, 2nd coll. (Spons. fellow! well met.” 1748: Richardson, 

S ),'Bcware of, had I wist, before thou , Clarissa, v. 146 (1785), Who, being no 
wed. 1732 : Fuller, No. 976. 1S25 : | proud woman, is hail fellow-, well met, 

Brockett, Gloss. N. Country Words, 2, j as the sa\-ing is, with all her aunt's 
Addiwissen, had I known it. An e.x- i sen-ants. 1S3S : Carlyle, Sartor, bk. i. 
pression ncarlv obsolete, though still j ch. x. 1857; Hughes, Tom Broan, 
retained by some old persons. 186S: ! Pt. II. ch. iii.. The ease with which he 
Atkinson, "Cleveland Gloss,, 577, Had j liimsclf became liail - fellow - well - met 
I wist Had I know-n. 1892; Heslop, ! with anybody, and blundered into and 
Ho! thumb, ironf-s, 7 (E.D S.), Addi- j out of twenty friendships a half year .. . 
wisson . . . that is, ” Had I but known." , Hailer is as bad as the stailer, The--- 

Had what he hath not. See quot. j The receiver is as bad as the thief. 
15^6- Hot-wood, Proverbs, Pt. JI. ' 1825 ; Jennings, Sw:mrri/i. if ems, 43. 



Hailstorm 


Half 
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Hence the very common expression, 
Tlie heeler is as bad as the stealer 
1879 Folk-Lore Record, u 203, The 
healer is as bad as the stealer [Com ] 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore 
588, The heler is as bad as the 
heaver 1886 Elworthj Weit Sont 
Word-Book 335 (EDS). Heler 
one who covers up or conceals — hence 
in the every-day saying the 
heler’s so bad as the stealer 1892 
S Peasant Speech of Deion 8 

Hailstorm by day denotes a frost at 
night, A 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore 115 

Hair I A hair of the dog that bit 
ycnt 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I 
ch XI I praj the leat me and my felow 
haue A heare of the dog that bote vs 
last mght — And bitten were we both 
to the braine anght 1614 Jonson, 
Bart Fair, I , Twas a hot night with 
some of us, last mght, John shall we 
pluck a hair of the same wolf to^Iay, 
proctor John’ 1674 Head and Kirl- 
man, Eng Rogue, lu 91, If they, in 
the morning, did fall to dnnking again, 
taking a hair of the old dog 1717 

E Ward, Brit Wonders. 17, A hair of 
the same dog next morning Is best to 
quench our fevnsh bummg 1817 
scott, Rob Roy, ch xii , He pouted out 
a large bumper of brandy, exhortmg 
me to swallow “ a hair of the dog that 
had bit me " 1841 Dickens, Bam 
Rudge. ch hi 

2 His hair grows through hts kood=- 
He IS on the road to rum c 1450 in 
Reltq Antiques, n 67 (1843), He that 
lovyth Welle to fare. Ever to spend and 
nev er spore. But he ha^ e the more good. 
His here wol grow throw his hood 
Before 1529 Skelton, Bowge of Coiirie, 
1 35 o> [of Hiot] His here was grovven 
thoroweoute his hat c 3600 Delo- 
ney, Thos of Reading, ch v , Out you 
durty heeles, jou will make your 
hust^ds haire grow through his hood 
I doubt 1694 Motteux, Rabelais, 
bk IV ch lu , In so much that Snip 
was condemn d to make good the stu^ 
to all his customers and to this day 
poor Cabbtdge s hair grows through his 
hood 


3 More hair than wtl — often with 

Bush natural prefixed 1546 Heywood 
Proverbs, Pt 11 ch vii. Thy tales 
(quoth he) shew long heare, and short 
wit, wife 1589 L Wnght, Display 
of Dutie, 38, According to the old 
prouerbe, bush naturall, more hayre 
than wit 1608 Middleton, Mai 
World, II 1 , There’s great hope of his 
wit, his hair’s so long a-commg 1670 
Ray, 166, Bush natural, more hair then 
wit 1732 Fuller, No 1025 [as in 
1670) 1880 N 6 - Q , 6th ser , 1 403, 

There was formerly a vague notion that 
abundance of hair denoted a lack of 
brains and from this idea arose a pro- 
verb, " Bush natural, more hair than 
wit ” 

4 Pull hair and hair and you’ll make 

the carle bald 1639 Clarke, 10 1670 
Ray, 334 

Hake See Lose (l6) 

HaWon, Devon See quota 1838 
Holloway, Provincialisms, 147, In 
Devonshire they say, ‘ WhenHaledown 
has a hat, Let Kenton beware of a 
skatt[showerofrajn) " 1850 N &Q, 
1st ser, u 511, When Haldon hath a 
hat, Kenton may beware a skat 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 101 [asm 1838] 
Halesworth See Beccles 
Half a loaf is better than no bread 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 
1605 Camden, Remains, 319 (1870) 
1642 D Rogers, Naaman, To Reader, 
He IS a foole who counts not halfe a 
loafe better then no bread 1681 A 
Behn, Rover Pt 11 II 11 , You know 
the proverb of the half loaf, Anadne 
c 1720 in Somers Tracts, xiii 824 
(i8ii) 1793 Grose, Oho, 123 (2nd 
ed) 1857 Hughes, Tom Brown, Pt 
II ch it , Yes, he’s a whole-hog man, 
IS Tom Sooner have no bread any 
day than half the loaf 
Half an acre is good land 1659 
Howell, 4 1670 Ray, 99 1732 

Fuller, No 17S2 

Half an egg is better than an empty 
shell 1639 Clarke, 86 1670 Ray. 

84 1732 Fuller, No 901 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss , 176, Half an 
egg IS better than a team'd [empty] 
sheU 
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Half an eye, To see with. 1531 : in 
State Papers: "Henry VIII.,” v. 266, 
As wth half an eye ye ma}'^ perceive. 
1584 : B. R , Euterpe, 58 (Lang). WTiych 
any man vith halfe an eye may easity 
disceme. c. 1660 : Jer. Taylor, in 
Works, ix. 386 (Edinb. ed ). But half 
an eye may see the different accounts 
1715 : Prior, Alma, can. i. 1 . 238. 
1876 : Blackmore, Cripps, ch. xl , 
Anybody with half an eye could see 
through that conspiracy. 

Half an hour is soon lost at dinner. 
1738 : Swft, Polite Convers., Dial. II. 

Half an hour past three quarters, and 
ready to strike again. 1639 ‘ Clarke, 72. 

Half an hour’s hanging hinders five 
miles’ riding. 167S : Ray, 150. 

Half-baked. Sec quot. 1S64 : “ Cor- 
nish Proverbs,” in N. S- Q., 3rd sen, 
vi. 494, He is only half-baked; he 
would take a brush more. Cf. Loaf (i). 

Half-egg, Give him the other, and 
burst him. 1678 : Ray, 241. 

Half hanged. See i'll name. 

Half is better than the whole. The. 
[wX^o>> Tavrhi. — Hosiod, and 

Dnys.] There seems to be an allusion 
to the saying m the first quotation. 
1546 : Hey^vood, Proverbs, Ft. I. ch. 
xiii., Thats iust, if the halfe shall 
iudge the whole (quoth I). 1550 • 

Latimer, Sermons, 277 (P.S.), There is 
a proverb which 1 read many j'ears ago, 
Dimiditnn plus ioto: "The half some- 
times more than the whole.” 1726 ; tr. 
Gracian’s.Sfrra,4,Thatseeminglystrangc 
paradox of the wise man of ^ilitilene, 
That the half is better than the whole. 
17S2 : T. Twining, in Twining Fam. 
Papers, 104 (iSSp), The famous sa.ving 
of old Hesiod, that " half is more than 
the whole "... is to nothing more j 
applicable than to a numerous party, j 

Half sheweth what the whole mean- | 
cth. The. 1546 : Hey\vood, Proverbs, j 
Pt. II. ch. vii., Tliis halfe showth what i 
the hole mcancth. 1633 : Draxe, 79. ; 

Halfthetruthisoftenawholclie. 1S75 : ! 
A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 166. ■ 

Half the world knows not how the ; 
other half lives. 1640 ; Herbert. Jac. i 
Prudcnlum. c. 1750 ; Low Life; or One ’ 
Half of ike World knows not hoiv the Other , 


j Ha!fLtve{titlE\. 1830 ; Marry^at. A'fng’s 
Own, ch. X. 1925 : C. K. S., in Sphere, 
; 27 June, p. 392, col. 3, One half the 
j world, we are told, does not know how 
the other half lives. 

Half warned, half armed. 1546 ; 
, Hey^vood, Proverbs, Pt. 11 . ch. vi. 1605 • 
; Camden, Remanis, 323 (1S70). c 1625 
I B. & F., Women Pleased, III. iii , Since 
I you're so high and hot, sir, you have 
j half arm’d us. 1659 : Howell, 8. 

Halfpenny good silver, To think one’s. 
1575 • Gascoigne, Glasse of Govt., I, v , 
I thought my halfepeny' good siluer 
within these few yeares past, and now 
no man esteemeth me \Tilesse it be for 
counsell. 15S6 : Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s 
Civil Convers., fo. rrfi, Shee hath great 
cause ... to thinke her halfe penie 
better siluer than other womens. 1633 : 

■ Draxe, 26, He thinketh his halfpeny 
good siluer. Cf. Farthing; and Penny 
(26). 

Halfpenny. See Hand (8). 

Halgaver Court. Sec quots. 1602 : 
Carew, Siirv. of Cornwall, 296 (1811), 
Hence is sprung the proverb, when we 
sec one slovenly apparelled, to say “ He 
shall be presented in Halgaver Court.” 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies (Cornwall), i. 
307 (1840), He is to be summoned 
before tlie .Mayor of Halgaver. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gtoss., s.v. " Cornwall ” 
[as in 1662]. 1S21 : Scott, Kenilworth, 
ch. iv.. Depart — vanish — or we’ll have 
you summoned before the Mayor of 
Halgaver. 18S0 : Courtney, If. Corn- 
wall Words, xiii. (E.D.S.), To be 
presented m Halgaver Court. 

Halifax, i. Go to Halifax. 1S7S : 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 165, Wo have 
also the expression, "Go to Halifax." 
1920: L. J. Jennings, Chestnuts and 
Small Beer, 140, I refused to admit 
that I had made a fata pas, and told 
my critics to go to ilalifax 

2. Gooidc brade, etc. See quot. 1878 : 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 163. .A similarity 
is also .said to e.vist between tiie local 
dialect [Halifa.Xj and that of Friesland 
and the low countries, wiience tlm 
following distich : — Gooklc hradc, hot- 
ter. and cheese. Is gooid Hahtax and 
gooid Fricse. 
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3 Halifax LoiS See quots 1586 
Leicester, in Motlej, United Nelk , 1 
444 (1S60), Under correction my good 
Lord, I have had Hahfax law — to be 
condemned first and inquired upon 
after 1609 Quoted in N & Q , 5th 
ser , IV 154 First executing the 
pnsoner, then enqumng of his dements 
as men sa\ they doe at Halifax 1708 
Hallifax and its Gibhet-Law placed tn a 1 
True Light [titlel 1922 in \ & Q , 
I2th scr , XI 102, This was the cele- ‘ 
brated Halifax Gibbet Law, which gave 
nse to the well-known proverb — 
From Hell Hull, and Halifax, Good 
Lord deliver us iq V sv “Hell”} 
Hallamshire ft /len all the icorld ' 
shall be aloft Then Hallamshire shall be 
Gods croft 1678 Raj, 340 1790 

Grose iVou Gloss s v ‘ Yorkshire ” 
1878 Folk-Lore Record, 1 166 
Halloo before you are out of the wood 
See Out of the wood 
Hallowmas See Beggar {13) 

Halt before a cripple, Don’t c 1374 
Chaucer, Troslus, bk iv 1 1457, It is 
ful hard to halten unespjed fiifore a 
crepul, for he can the craft 1593 
Lylj , Gallathea, IV i , Hee must halt 
cunningly that will deceive a cnpple 
1630 Jonson, New Inn, III 1 , It is lU 
halting afore cnpples 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais, bk 1 ch xx . Halt not 
before the lame 1732 Fuller. No 
1784, Halt not before a cnpple 
Halt before you are lame, You 1670 
Ray 179 1754 Berthelson, Eng- 

Danish Diet , s v “ Halt 

Halter i A halter and a rope for 
him that will be Pope H tthout all right 
and reason 1659 Howell, 11 1670 

Ray. 212 

2 He hath made a halier to hang 
himself 1639 Clarke 200 

3 It IS til talking of a halter in the 
house of a man that was hanged 1612 
Shelton, Quixote Pt I bk m ch xi 
One shoidd not make mention of a 
rope in one’s bouse that was hanged 
171a S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proierbs 96, Don t talk of a halter in 
the company of him whose father was 
hangd 1814 Scott, 'Waierley, ch 
Ixxi, “There were mony good folk 


at Derby, and its ill speaking of 
halters" with a sly cast of hts eye 
toward the Baron 

Halterbum See quot 1913 L M 
^\nght, Rustic speech, etc, 123, A 
Northumbnan proverbial saying is 
Like the butter of Halterburn, it 
would neither rug nor nve [be pulled 
nor tom] nor cut with a knife — it was 
confounded 

Hanvbleton-bough See Bayton 
Hamilton See Hood-hill 
Hampshire ground requires every day 
of the week a shower of ram, and on 
Sunday twain 1790 Grose, PrtK 
Gloss , 3 V “ Hants ' 

Hampshire hog, A = A native of 
Hampshire 1622 Drayton, Polyol , 
xxiii , As Hampshire, long for her, hath 
had the term of Hogs 1720 Vade 
Mecutji for Mallworms, Pt I 50, Now 
to the Sign of fish let’s jog. There to 
find out a Hampslure Hog, A man 
whom none can Jay a fault on, The 
pink of courtesie at Alton 1910 m 
N & Q , nth ser , 11 57, To the 
circumstance of this county [Hants] 
having been proverbially famous for 
Its breed of hogs is owing the fact that 
a native bears the county nickname of 
“HamjJshire Hog *’ 

Hand 1 A hand like a foot 1732 
Fuller, No 5921, You have made a 
hand of it like a foot 1738 Swift, 
Polite Corners , Dial I , \Vhoe er writ 
it, wntes a hand like a foot 

2 Don't put or stretch thy hand Sei 
Aim (i) 

3 From hand to mouth 1605 Syl- 
vester, Du Bartas, Week II Day 1 
Pt 4, I 122 Livmg from hand to 
mouth soon salisfi'd 1631 Bratb- 
wait, lihtmaes, 143 (1859), All the 
meanes of his gettings is but from 
hand to mouth 1712 Arbuthnot, 
John Bull, Pt II ch ui . He has a 
numerous family, and lives from hand 
to mouth 1790 Cowper Letter to 
Newton, 5 Feb 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch xn , His poor creditors 
cannot get more than enough to hve 
from hand to mouth 

4 Hand over head c 1440 Bone 
Fhr , 475 (O ), Than they faght hand 
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ovyr hedd. 1530 : Palsgrave, S36, ; on your halfpeny. That mv reasonjTig 
Hande over heed, confusedly. 1555 : | your reason setteth nought by. 15S3 : 
Latimer, Scvtnons, 284 (P.S.), And I Greene, in Works, ii. 45 (Grosart), She 
again sent other servants to bid stood as though her heart had bin on 
guests to his bridal, hand-over-head, j her halfepeny. 1639 ; Garke, 231, His 
come who would. 1627 : Drajdon, ' heart is on his halfpennj’-. 16S1 : W 
Agincourt, st. 204, Hand over head , Robertson, Phraseol. Generahs, SS5, 
pell mell upon them run. 1681. W. ■ His mind is on his halfpenn}". 1707 ': 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 75, Give ' in Thoresby's Corresp07idencc, ii. 62 
not your ahnes hand over head ; Do ' (1S32). I quickly found they had their 
good with discretion. 1769; Bicker- j hand too much upon their halfpenny 
staffe and Foote, Dr. Last tn his Chartot, i 182S : Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 216, " To 
II., Nor endure to see 3’ou run hand have his hand on his hawpnv," a pro- 
over head into all the snares she lays | verbial phrase for being ever attentive 
for you 1823 : DTsraeli, Cur. of Lit., ! to his omi interest. 

2nd sen, i. 462 (1824), Among our omi Handful of good life is better than a 
proverbs a remarkable incident has ; bushel of learning, A. 1640 ; Herbert, 
been commemorated ; Hand over head, , Jac. Prudenlum. 1748 ; Richardson, 
as men took the Covenant! [DTsraeli • Clarissa, iv. 120 (1785). 
seems to have misunderstood the sa\'- ; Handful of trade is an handful of gold, 
ing, and taken " hand over head ” as ; An. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 603. 
descriptive of a physical attitude It 1 Handle thorns, To. See Thom (2). 
simply meant, as the other illustrations j Handle without mittens. To, 1659 ; 
show — ^hurriedly, confusedl)’, unthink- Howell, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., 16, Thej' 
ingly.] 1863 : Reade, Hard Cash, ch. 1., will not be caught without mittains. 
He laid out all his powers, and went at 1670 : Ra)*, 216. 
the leading skiffs hand over head. Handsaw is a good thing, but not to 
1886 ; Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, shave vrith, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 210. 
316 (E.D.S.), Hand-over-head. In a 1S80 : Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 
reckless thoughtless manner. 3 t- 

r,. The hand that gives gathers. 1659; ' Handsel. quot. 1S67; Harland, 
Howell, Proverbs: Brit. -Eng., 34. ' etc., Lancs Folk-Lore, 70. Hansell (they 

6. Thy hand [fs] never Uhc] worse for j [market folk] sat') is alwat-s lucky when 

doing thy on. 11 work. Ibid'., 35. [ well wet. [First money rkeived is spit 

7. To be hand and glove. 1678 : Ray, 1 upon.] 

347, The3' two are hand and glove. Handsel Monday. See New Year (1). 

Somerset. 1732: Fuller, No. 4960, Handsome, i. A handsome bodied 

Thev botii put their hands in one glove, j man in the face. 1678 : Ray, 73 
1748: Smollett, Rod. Random, ch. li., 2. A ha7idsnme xcom.an. Ses quot. 
Who was hand and glove with a certain j 1650; Bulwer, Anlhropomet.. 22S, The 
person who ruled the roast. 1S24 : j vote of the proverb, for a handsome 
Scott, Rcdganntlei, ch. xii.. Poor Harrt’ woman, would have been English to 
Rcdgauntlet, that suffered at Carlisle, . the neck. French to Bic waste, and 
was 'hand and glove with me 18S3; ; Dutch below. 

R. L. S., Treasure /., ch. ,\.xxiv.. I'm ' 3. Handsonte is that handsome does^ 

on vour side now. hand and glove. . 15S0: Munday', Sundry Examples, 78 
1922: Wc3-man. Ovinglon's Bank, ch. (Sh. S,}. But as the auncient adage is, 

.x.\.xvi., He ought to' know. Wasn’t goodly is he that goodly dooth. iboo; 

he hand in glove with them? Dekkcr, Shoon. Hoi.. II. i.. By my 

8. To have one’s hand (or hear!) on troth, he i.s a proper m.in: but he h 

one’s halfpenny— To have an eye to the proper that proper doth. 1713 : Ga3-, 
main diance’ or to anv particular B'fA" of Bath. III. i.. He i.« handsome 

object. 1546 : Hevwood, 'Prcrrrfcs, Pt. that handsome doe.s. 1768 ; Gcid- 

J ch vi. So liardc is vour hande set ' smith. Vicar, ch, i. 1826; T-amb, Pep. 
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Fallacies, x 1829 Cobbett, Advice to 
Young Men, Lett III . ‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does,” used to sav to 
me an old man who had marked me 
out for h!s not o\ er-handsome daughter 

4 He that is not handsome at 20, etc 

See quots 1640 Herbert, Jac Prti- 
ienitim He that is not handsome at 
20, nor strong at 30 nor rich at 40, 
nor wise at 50, will never be handsome, 
strong nch, or wise 1732 Fuller, 
No 2287 [as in 1640, except ‘ wise ” 
for nch at 40 ” and ‘ nch ' for ' wise 
at 50 ”] 1822 Southey. Letter to 

Bedford 20 Dec , You know the pro- 
verb, that he who is not handsome at 
twenty wise at forty, and nch at fiftj, 
will never be nch, wise or handsome 

5 1 ou haie a handsome head of hatr, 
pray gne me a tester [sixpence] 1678 
Rav. 73 

Handsomest flower is not the sweetest, , 
The 1855 Bohn, 507 
Hang, lerb i good be hanged 
See Sheep (2) 

2 Better to hang than to hold 1639 

Clarke, 86 1685 Menton, Yorkshtre 

Ate, 48 Sike fowkes are fitter to hang 
than haw d I 

3 Hang him that hath no shifts 1639 

Clarke, 42 1670 Ray, 141 1732 

Fuller, No 1785, Hang him that has 
no shifts, and hang him that has one 
too man> 

4 Hang saung See quots c 1630 

Hang Pinching [title of balfad], trt Roxb 
Ballads, m (B S ) 2666 Tomano 

Piazza Untv 276 As one would 
say. Hang pinching lets be mery 
1738 Swift, Polite Comers , Dial II , 
Come, hang saving , bring us up a 
half-p'orth of cheese 

5 Hang yourself for a pastime 1678 
Ray. 73 

6 He may go hang himself tn his cam 
garters 1597 ShAkespeare, i Henry IV , 
II 11 , Go hang thyself in thine own 
heir apparent garters 1 1678 Ray, 246 

7 He iras hanged that left his drink 
behind e 1640 m Roxb Ballads, s 
41O (BS), He was hangd that left 
his dnnke behinde 1672 H'estnt 
Drollery, Pt II 86 (Ebsworth), Yet he 
was bang d, nay some say hang d That 


Hanged 

left his dnnk behind 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial II , Stay till this 
bottle’s out you know, the man was 
hang'd that left his liquor behind him 
1830 Forby, Vocab L Angha, 433, 
The man was hanged, that left his 
hquor See also Bawtry 

8 I have hanged up my hatchet See 
Hatchet 

9 I’ll not hang all my bells on one 

horse, 1 e give all to one son 1659 
Howell, 14 1670 Ray, 215 1732 

Fuller, No 1786, Hang not all your 
bells upon one horse 1913 F olk-Lore, 

I XXIV 77, To put all the bells on one 
■ horse [Oxfordsh ] 

10 If I he hanged, I'll choose my 

gallous 1659 Howell, 16 1670 Ray, 
216 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , 

Dial II , If I must be hanged, I won’t 
go far to choose my gallows 

ji It hangs together as pebbles in a 
wylh 1639 Clarke, 155 

J2 Let him hang by the heels Somer- 
set Said of a man that dies m debt 
1678 Ray, 353 

J3 To hang xn the bell-ropes e 1750 
in jV <5- ^ , 3rd scr , xn 91, So what so 
long has been hanging in the bell-ropes 
will at last be brought to a happy period 
1867 N S-Q .yd ser . xn 139 This is 
a common phrase in Cumberland at the 
present day A couple are said to be 
'hingin’ i' t' bell reaps” dunng the 
period which transpires between the 
first publication of banns and mamage 
In Worcestershire, if mamage does 
not come off, the deserted one is said to 
be ' hung in the bell ropes ” [Also 
common in Leicestershire ] 1884-6 

Holland, Cheshire Words (EDS), From 
the time the banns of a couple are com- 
pleted asking m church, to the tune they 
marry they are said to hing i th’ bell 
ropes ’ 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 

verbs, 138 

14 To hang one’s ears 1670 Ray, 

170 

Hanged hay never does [fattens] cattle, 
1836 Wilbraham Cheshire Gloss 33 
(2nd ed ) 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 

verbs 64, Hanged hay is hay that has 
been weighed or hung on the steel-yard 
pe bought hay] 
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Hanging. See Marriage {3). 

_ Hangman is a good trade, A, he doth 
his work by daylight. 1678 ; Ray, 91. 

Hangman leads the dance, The. 1615 : 
Stephens, Essays, etc., bk. ii. No 28, 
He [the hangman] hath many depen- 
dant followers : for (as the proverb 
saith) hangman leades the dance 

Hap and a half-penny are world’s 
gear enough. 1639 : Clarke, 126, Hap 
and half-penny goods enough. 1670: 
Ray, 100, [as in 1639, plu^ i.e. good 
luck is enough, though a man have not 
a penny left him. 1846-59 : Denham 
Tracts, i. 296 (F.L.S.). 1907 : Inirod. to 
A. Brewer, Love-Sick King, in Bang’s 
Materialien, B. 18, p. xii [quoted as “ a 
very ancient proverb "j. 

Hap good hap ill. c. 1489 ; Caxton, 
Sonnes of Aymon, 332 (E.E.T.S.), “ I 
care not," sayd Rychard, " hap as it 
hap wyll." 1530 : Palsgrave, 578, 
Happe what happe shal. 1587 : Greene, 
in Works, iv. 149 (Grosart), He was so 
puffed vp with wrath and choller, as 
hap what hap would, he fell into these 
tearmes. 1599 : Breton, in Works, ii. 
cy (Grosart), Therefore hap good, or 
hap ill, I will w'alke on still. 

Happeth in one hour. It, that happeth 
not in seven years. Before 1500 : in 
Hill, Commonplace-Book, 128 (E.E.T.S.), 
Hit fallith in a dai, that fallith not all 
the iere after. 1546: He3'wood, Pro- 
verbs, Ft. I. ch. xi. 1606 ; T. He3nvood, 

If Yon Know Not Me, Pt. II., in Dram. 
TForfo, i. 327 (1874), They say, that 
may happen in one hour that happens 
not againe in 7 5'eare. 168 r : \V. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Gencralis, 322, It 
chances in an hour, that happens not 
in seven j'cars. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2836, 

It happens in an hour that comes not in 
an age. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 6 
(Percy S.) [as in 16S1]. 

Happy as a king, or, earlier. Merry as 
a king. c. 1554 : Entcrlude of Youth, in 
Bang, Materialien, B. 12, p. 8, I wyll 
make as merj' as a kvngc. 1595 ; Pcelc, 
Old innrs Tale, sig. A3, This Smith 
leads a life as merrie as a king. 1618 ; 

B. Holyday, Technogamia, III. v.. Be 
as meriy as a king. 16O1 ; Trag. Hist, 
of Guy, E. of Warwick, V have 


Happy 

j thought ourselves as happ}^ as a king 
I 1781 : D’_Arbla3^ Diary, i. 359 (1876).' 

, Who again stayed dinner, and was as 
j happy as a prince. 1861 ; Dickens, 

I Great Expect., ch. .xxxvii.. Only tip him 
, a nod every now and then ... and 
■ he'll be as happ3' as a king. 

I Happy as the day is long. 1631 ; 
Mabbe, Celeslina, 54 (T.T), Even as 
merry' as the day is long. 1772 : 
Graves, Spirit. Quixote, bk. xi. cli. wii.. 
They were married in a fortnight’s 
time ; and are now as happy as the day 
is long. 1S51 : Borrow, Lavengro, iii. 
12, I sat there hard at work, happy as 
the day’s long. 18S9 ; Nicholson, Folk 
Speech E. Yorks, 19, As happy as da3's 
is long. 

Happy as the parson’s wife during 
her husband’s life. Queiy' meaning. 
1663 ; Killigrew, Parson’s Wedding, I. i. 
[cited as a proverb!. 

Happy is he that chastens himself. 
1640; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Happy is he that is happy in his 
children. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1787. 

Happy is he who knows his follies in 
his youth. 1659: Howell, 3. 1670; 
Ray', 12. 1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, 
iv. 121 (1785) [with " the man ’* for 
" he "]. 

Happy is he whose friends were born 
before him. 1670 : Rav, 99. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1790. 

Happy is the bride the sun shines on, 
and happy the corpse the rain rains on. 
1607 : The Puritan, I. i.. If blessed be 
the corse the rain rains upon, he had it 
pouring dowm. 1632 : Randolph, Jca/eiis 
Lovers, V. iii., A fair sun Shine on the 
liappy bridegroom. 1S27 : Hone, Table- 
Book, 667, Blessed is the corpse that the 
rain falls on. Blessed is the bride that 
the sun shines on. 1859 : E. Peacock, 
in jV. & Q., 2nd scr., viii. 319, A sujicr- 
stition prevalent in raan3’ p.arts of 
Britain . . . Happ3' is the wedding 
that the sun shines on ; Blessed is the 
corpse that the rain rains on. Other- 
wise thus; — Sad is the bur3'ing in the 
sun shine ; But blessed is the corpse that 
goeth home in rain. 1879 ; Henderson, 
Folk-Lore of K. Counties, 34. Here, in 
fact, as all Christendom over — Blest is 
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thp bnde that the sun shines on I 1922 
Lucas, Geneira s Money, 4 " Happj," 
said some foolish proverbialist, '* are 
the dead that the ram rams on ' 

Happ7 IS the child whose father goes 
to the devil 1549 I atimer Third Ser- 
mon 97 (-^rber) 1 cited as ‘the old 
saymge ’ ] 1590 Greene, m Works, 

Vfi 235 (Grosart) 1593 Shakespeare, 
3 Henry VI , II u And happj always 
was It for that son Whose father for his 
hoarding went to hell 1655 Howell 
Letters, bk iv No ix [cited as ‘ the 
City proverb l 1708 tr Alemans 
Guzman, 1 405 1827 Hone, TaUe- 
Book, 430 

Happy man happy dole 1546 Hey* 
wood Proierbs Pt I ch 111 1660 

Tatham. The Rump, I , A short hfe and 
a merry life I cfj Happy man be hiS 
dole 1671 Crowne, Juliana I 1 . 
Here s five thousand crowns bid for his 
head. Happy man be his dole that 
catches him 1796 WTiite, Fahtaff s 
Letters Preface, A man renown d among 
hii cotemporancs, famous through sue* 
ceeding centuries, happy be his dole 
1840' Barham, Ing Legends’ “Leech 
of Folkestone," par i, These are 
genuine and undoubted marks of 
possession and if jou never experi- 
enced any of them, — why, ' happy 
man be his dole! ” 1924 Punch 28 
^fay. p 573 col 3 “ITie Unemploy- 
ment Committee are compiling an 
insular register of persons likely to 
desire unemployment at the end of 
the summer season “ Afanx Paper 
Hence the expression. Happy Man 
be hts dole ' ” 

Happy than -wise, Better he t 1594* 
Bacon, Promus, No 970 1605 Cam- 

den, Nentams, 319 (1870) 1736 Baiiey, 
Diet , s V “ Better ' 

Happy that knoweth not himself 
happy. He Is not 1539 TavemCr, 
Proierbs, fo 51 1566 Pettie, tr 

Guazzo’s Ctinl Corners , lo 58 2732 

Fuller, No 1918 He is happy that 
knoweth not himself to be otherwise 

Happy the wooing See Wooing 

Haibomt Seequot 1&94 NorthaU, 
Folk Phrases, to (EDS ), Hungry 
Harbome, poor and proud Sla^ff's 


Harborough Field i A goose mil 
eat all the grass that grous tn Harborough 
Field 5622 W Burton, DescriP of 
Leics . 128 1895 BiUson, Co Folk- 

Lore Leics 151 (F L S ) 

2 I'll throw you into Harborough 
Field 1678 Ray, 317 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss s V “ Leicestershire ” 

Hard, adj 1 A hard beginning hath 
a good ending 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
terbs, Pt I ch iv , A hard begmnyng 
makth a good endyng 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 317 (1870) 1659 Howell, 7 

2 A hard thing it IS Sec quot 15th 
rent in Rehg Antiques, 1 205 (1841), 
A harde thynge hit is, y-wys. To deme 
a thynge that unknowen is 

3 vis hard os <i fiint (or stone) 
c 1440 Lydgate, 1 all 0/ Princes, 
blv 1)1 I 63 (EETS), But, hard as 
ston, Piendes and Meduse c 1489 
Caxton, Sonnes of Aymon, 347 
(EETS), A lord that hath no pite 
in him, hath a hert as harde as a stone 
c 1510 A Barclay, Egloges 18 (Spens, 
S ), Thy bread is harde as a fimt 
1587 Churchyard, IFor/A 0/ Wales, toj 
(SpCTs S ), A mightie cragge, as hard 
as flint or steele 1675 Poor Robin 
Alman May, A heart as hard as fluit 
1720 Gav, Poems, n 278 (tfnderhili), 
Hard IS Jier heart as flmt or stone 
1789 Boswell, Z.e«ers, 11 364 (Tinker), 
I should have 1 heart as hard as a 
stone were I to remain here 1823 
Scott, St Ronan s ch x\u , A selfish, 
spiteful heart, that is as hard as a 
Bint 1908 Hudson, Land’s End, 
ch XV , It was not ice but something 
aS hard as stone 

4 As hard as a norih toad=tod=lox 
xgiy Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 14 

5 As hard ns brazil 1867 Waugh, 
Bl , 85, *' Aw m as hard as braziO," 

said Tip 1879 Jackson, Shropsh 
Hord Book, 48, Brazil [Iron pyntes} is 
so extremely hard as to have given nse 
to a Common proverbial saying "As 
bard as brazil ” 1917 Bndge, 

Proverbs, 15 As hard as brazzil 

6 As hard as horn ipT bone) e 1420 
Lydgate, Assent of Gods, st 89, p 19 
(EETS), Hard as any horn 1545 
Ascham, Toxoph , 113 (Arbcr), ITiis 
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wood is as harde as home and very fit 
for shaftes. 1631 : Brathwait. Eng. 
Gentlewoman, 196 (1641), . . . was found 
to have her elbowes as hard as home. 
1670 : Ray, 202. 1824 : in Lockhart’s 
Scott, V. 326, The remainder of the wood ' 
was as hard as a bone. i 

7. As hard as nails. 1838 : Dickens, | 
Twist, ch. ix., '* Hard," replied the 
Dodger. " As nails,” added Charley 
Bates. 1896 : Shaw, Yon Never Can 
Tell, I., My landlord is as rich as a Jew 
and as hard as nails 1922 Weyman, 
Ovington's Bank, ch. xxxv.. Hard and | 
sharp as nails ! I take off my hat to 
him ! 

8 . Hard fare makes hungry bellies. 
1616 ; Breton, in Works, ii e 6 (Grosart), 
Hard fare makes hungry stomackes. 
1670 ; Ray, 100. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1796. 

9. Hard winter. See Dog (57); and 
Wolf (6). 

10. Hard with hard never made good 

wall. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 
29 1655; Fuller, Church Hist., hk. ii. 

§ ii. (69), “ Hard with hard," saith the 
proverb, " makes no wall." 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1797, Hard with hard makes 
not the stone wall. 

11. It is hard for any man all faults 
to mend. 1546 : Hey wood. Proverbs, 
Ft. I. ch. xi. 1611 : Davies (of Here- 
ford), Sc. of Folly, 49 ’ JVorks, li. 
(Grosart). 

12. It is hard to be high and humble. 
T'jyi : Fuller, No. 2948. 

13. It iS hard to be wretched, but worse 
to be known so. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 
Prudcntuni. 

14. It is hard to carry a full cup 
without spilling. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 117. 

15. It is hard to make a good web of 

a bottle of hay. 1670 : Ray, 154. 1732: 

Fuller. No. 2950. I 

16. It is as hard to please a knave as a j 

knight. 1639 : Clarke, 275. 1670 ; Kay. ; 
III. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2907. j 

17. It is hard to please all. c. 1430 : | 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 60 (Percy S.), j 
To please al folk it is ful hard. 1519: ; 
Honnan, I'lilguna, fo. 93 > is harclc 
to content all meuys myndis. 

iS. It is hard to sail over the sea in at: ; 


egg-shell. 1639 : Clarke, 5. 1670 : Ray, 
139 - 1732 : Fuller, No. 2906. 1880 : 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 20. 

19. It is hard to shave an egg. 1639 • 
Clarke, 243. 1732 : Fuller, No 2952 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch xii. 

20 It is hard to sup and blow with one 
breath 1672 : Walker, Parcem., 8 [with 
“ a wind ” for " one breath ”]. 1681 : 
W. Robertson, Phraseol. Gcneralis, 1190. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Sup,” ’Tis 
hard to sup and blow at the same time. 
Cf. Whistle. 

21. Set hard heart against hard hap. 
1639 ; Clarke, 15. 1670 : Ray, 100, 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4108. 

22. The hard gives no more than he 
that hath nothing. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum [with omission of " no "j. 
1670 : Ray, 12. 

Hard-fought field where none escapes, 
It is a. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft. 1 . ch. xi., A hard foughten feeld 
where no man skapth vnkyld. 1670: 
Ray, 59, It’s a hard battel where none 
escapes. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2861. 

Hard-hearted as a Scot of Scotland, 
As. 1678 : Ray, 285. 

Hardly attained. Things, are long 
retained. 1639 : Clarke, lor. 1670 : 
Ray, 12. 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. " Hardly.” 

Hardwick Hall, More window than 
wall. Derby. 1SS4 : Folk-Lore 
Joutnal, ii. 279. 

Hare and Hares, i. Hare is melan- 
choly meat. 1558: Bullcin, Govt, of 
Health, fo. 90, The fleshc of hares be 
hoote and dryc, ingendcrers of melan- 
cholyc. 1666 : Torriano. Piazza Univ., 
133, A hare being a melancholy meat. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers , Dial. II., 
Thev sav [hare! ’tis melancholv meat. 
Cf. No. 3. 

2. Hares may pull dead lions by ih' 
beard. 1586: Fettic, tr. Guazzo’s Civil 
Convers., fo. 31, Of these this saying 
rose, That the Hon being dead, the voric 
hares triumph oucr him, 1593 ' Nashe, 
in Il'er/;?. ii. toS (Gro=^art), Stnkc a man 
when he is dead? So hares may pull 
dead lions by the beard.s. 159O ; Shake- 
speare, King John, II. i.. You are the 



Hare 

hare of whom the proverb goes, NVhose 
valour plucks dead lions bj the beard 
1639 Clarke, 216 

3 He hath detoured a hare 1600 

W Vaughan, Dtrechons Jot Health, 17, 
Hare maleth a man to look 

amiably, according to the prouerb 
He hath deuoured a hare But it is 
VTiwholesorae for lazie and melancholick 
men Cf No i 

4 He ihai hints <uo hares loses both 
1578 Flono Ftrsi Frmles fo 28, ^Vho 
hunteth two hares, loseth the one and 
leaueth the other 1630 T Adams, 
ll orks, 232, The hound that follows two 
hares will catch neither 1640 Shir- 
lej Opporlumty, III m 1732 Fuller, 
No 2782, If you run after two hares, 
you wall catch neither 1880 Spur- 
geon, Ploughman's Pteiures. 24. We 
shall be like the man who hunted many 
hares at once and caught none 

5 If a man uants a hare for hts 

breakfast (or dinner) he must hunt over- 
night 1605 Camden. Remains, 323 
(1870) He that will have a bare to 
oreakfast must hunt overnight 1670 
Ray, 13 [as m 1605] 1732 Fuller, 

No 2365 [as in 1605] 1846-59 

Denham Tracis, 11 307 (F L S ) (as in 
1605) 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 589 If a man wants a hare for 
his Sunday dinner, he had best catch 
it over night 

6 It’s either a hare or a brake-bush 

1659 T Peeke, Parnassi Puerp , 143, 
He can't discern a hare from a brake- 
bush 1670 Ray, 179, It’s either a 
hare or a brake-bush ft 

Aut navis aut galerus Something if 
jou knew what 

7 Little dogs start the hare but great 

ones catch it 1640 Herbert, JaC Pru- 
denlum 1670 Ray, 16 1732 Fuller, 
No 3254 1846-59 Denham Tracis, 

II loS (F L S ) 

8 The hare starts when a man least 
expects tl c 1384 Chaucer, H Fame, 
bk 11 1 173, That been betid, no man 
wot why. But as a blind man stert an 
hare 1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt II 
ch \xx , But, where we least think, 
there starts the hare 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch x , For hares pop 


Hare 

out of the ditch just when you are not 
looking for them Cf No g 

9 There goes the hare away c 1500 

Medwall, Nature, Pt 11 1 589 (Brand!, 
Quellen, 134), There went the hare away 
Before 1529 Skelton, Works, 11 30 
(Dyce) [as in 1500] 1594 Kyd, Span 

Tragedy sig G3 (1618), Tliere goes the 
hare away 1670 Ray, 100, Where 
we least think, there goeth the hare 
away 1846-59 Denham Tracts, 11 
108 (T L S ), There goes the hare away 
Cf No 8 

10 'Tis as hard io find a hare without 
a muse, as a woman (or knave) without 
a sense 1576 Pettie, Petite Pall , u 
157 (Gollancz), We ourselves have a 
common saying amongst us, that 
women are never without an excuse 
1592 Greene, in Works, x 217 (Gro* 
sart) [" woman ’ j 1659 Howell, 12, 
Take a hare without a muse, and a 
Knave without an excuse, and hang 
them up 1732 Fuller, No 6081, 
Find you without excuse, And find an 
hare without a muse 1913 E M 
Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , lot. The 
old English proverbial saying — [as 
m 165^ 

zi To catch (or hunt) the hare with a 
taber [drum] 1399 Langland, Rich 
the Redeless, i 58 Men my3tten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch ix 
S579 Lyly, Euphues, 44 (Arbcr), You 
shal assoone catch a hare with a taber 
1611 Cotgrave, s v " Lievrc " Hares 
are not to be caught by drumming 
1642 D Rogers. Naaman, sig S5 [as 
m 1579] 1732 Fuller, No 1341. 

: I>mmnung is not the way to catch 
an hare 1901 F E Taylor. Lancs 
Sayings, 23, Yo’ met as weel try for 
t' catch a hare wi’ thumpin on a drum 
Cf No 12 

12 To fright the hare is not the way 
to catch her 1846-59 Denham T rads, 
u 108 (F L S ) Cf No II 

13 To know both hare and hare-gale 

\ 1882 Nodal and Milner, Lancs Gloss , 
154 (EDS), " He knows both th' hare 
, an’ th' hare-gate,’ 1 e he knows both 
I the hare, and the way the hare runs 

14 Torunttith the hare 5«Run(lS) 
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15. To seek a hare in a hen’s nest. 
1599 • Porter, Two Angry Women, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii. 355, He is gone 
to seek a hare in a hen’s nest, a needle 
in a bottle of hay. 

16. To set the hare's head against the 
goose giblets. 1546 : Hej^vood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 1607 : Dekker, 
etc., Wesiw. Hoe, V. 1618: Field, 
Amends for Ladies, I. 1670 : Ray, 179. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4109. 

See also Blind, ad]. (7) ; Cow (32) ; 
Dog (36), (77), and (78) ; Kiss, verb (13) ; 
Run (18) ; and We dogs. 

Harlow Hill. See Heddon. 

Harm watch harm catch. 1481 ; 
Caxton, Reynard, 50 (Arber), Yf he wil 
seche harm he shal f3mde harme. 1614 : 
Jonson, Bart. Fair, V. iii. 1721 : 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. 1826-44 : Hood, 
Comic Poems : " Hints to Paul Pry,” 
Harm-watching, harm thou still dost 
catch— That rule should save thee 


many a sore. 

Harms the good, He. See Evil, 
subs. (4). 

Harp and harrow. To agree like. 
1559 : Becon, Prayers, etc., 283 (P.S.), 
Agree together like God and the^ devil 
... as the common proverb is, ” Like 
harp and harrow.” 1589 : L. Wright, 
Display of Dutic, 24, Agreeing like 
harpe and harrowe. 1659 : Howell, 12 
(10), They agree like harp and harrow. 
Before 1704: T. Brown, Works, iii. 29 
(1760), Whether the name and thing 
be not as disagreeable as harp and 
harrow? 

Harp on a string, To (or on the same 
string). rCantilenam eandem canerc.-— 
Terence, Phorm., Ill- ii- 10. Chorda 
qui semper oberrat cadem. Horace, 
ArsPoelica, 356.] c. 1513 : 
p. 49, col. 2 (1557). He 
more vpon that stnng. Id 94 • 
speare, Ric/i. HI., IV. iv.. Harp not on 
that string, madam : that is past, iv-14 • 
Quarles, in Works, i. 176 (Grosart), 
Doctor, you still harji upon the same 
string. 1753 : Ridiardson. 

i. 47s (18S3), The poor girl has l^en 
harping upon this string ever since > 
have been gone. iSar : Scott, m o - 
hart's Life,v. 72, All this is cxtremelj 


like prosing, so I will harp on that 
string no longer. 

Harp on the string that gives no 
melody. To, 1546 : Heyavood, Prove) bs, 
Pt. II. ch. iv. 1633 : Dra.\e, 222, Hee 
harpeth on that string that will make 
no good musicke. 

Harrow: the visible church. 1725: 
Defoe, Tour, ii. 20, They tell us King 
Charles II. . . . us’d to say of it [Har- 
row church] that if there was e’er a 
visible church upon earth, he believed 
this was one. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s V. " Middx.” The visible 
church ; i.e. Harrow on the Hill. 

Harrow (or Rake) hell and scum the 
devil. 1670 : Ray, 180. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1798, Harrow hell, and rake up 
the de\dl. 

Harry Sophister. See Henry Sophister. 

Harry's children of Leigh, never an 
one like another. Cheshire. 1670 : Ray, 
217. 1917 ‘.Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 6^. 

Hartland Light. Sec Padstow Point. 

Hartlepool. Like the Mayor of 
Hartlepool, yon cannot do that. 167S : 
Ray, 317. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s V. ” Leicestershire.” 1846-59 : Den- 
ham Tracts, i. 55 (F.L.S.), ... The sense 
of this saying is, you cannot work 
impossibilities. A certain mayor of 
this (at that time) poor but ancient 
corporation, desirous to show his old 
companions that he was not too much 
elated by his high office, told them that, 
though he was Jlayor of Hart-lc-pool, 
he was still but a man ! there being many 
things he could not do. 

Harvest, i. A fine harvest a wet 
hopping. Kent. 1S87 : Pari.sli and Shaw, 
Did. Kent. Dialed, 78 (E.D.S.). 

2. Harvest comes not every day, tho'^ it 
come every year. 1732 : FuUer, No. 


1799. 

3. Harvest ears, thick of hearing. 
1 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. H. 
ch. ix.. You had on your haruc-st c.arcs, 
thickc of hcaryng. c. 1394 • Bacon, 
Pronins, No. 674, Harvest cars. 16S1 : 
. W. Robertson, Phrased. Gencralis, 7^.5. 
( You hearken not at all; you haw 
on your har\-e.st cars. 1S54 : Baker, 
' yvr'tkants Gloss., s.v.. You've pot your 
, harvest cars on, I can't make you hear. 
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4 Haned mil come, and then every 
farmer's rich 1732 Fuller, No 1800 

5 Short hanests make short addlings 
[earnings] 1846 Denham Proverbs 
54 (Percy S ) 1893 Inwards, 

Lore, 8 

6 The harvest moon 1812 Brady, 
Clavis Cal , 1 55 The Harvest-moon is 
also used to denote that month in which 
harvest is usually collected 1923 
Observer, 23 Sept , p 14 col i. The 
feature that distinguishes it from other 
full moons and has earned for it the 
name of hanest moon is the short 
interval that separates two successive 
nsings 

7 To make a long harvest of a little 
corn 1546 Heywo^, Proverbs, Pt 1 
ch xii Ye haue Made a long 
haruest for a little come 1587 
Greene, in II'orAs v 208 (Grosart) 

I will not make a long haruest for a 
small crop 1604 Breton, in. IForAs, 
u *12 (Grosart), \ee two haue 
made a long haruest of a little come, and 
haue spent a great dealc of money about 
a little matter 1681 W Robertson 
Pkraseol Generalts, 1207, Not to make 
a long harvest of so little com , not to 
be tedious in a trifle 1748 Richard* 
son Clarissa, iv 175 (1785), But why 

should I make so long a harvest 
of so little com? 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore 8, A long harvest, a 
little com 

8 When hanest flies hum. Warm 
ueather to come 1893 Ibid , 148 

See also Christmas (2), (3), and (6), 
Good harvest , 111 sowers , and May, 
C, and E (2) 

Harwich See Deal 

Haste, subs i Haste and utsdom 
are things far odd 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs Pt I ch :i 

2 Haste comes not alone 1611 Cot- 
giave,sv ‘'Haste,' Haste never conies 
alone, vu hath ever some trouble or 
other t’accompany it 1640 Herbert 
Jac Prudeniitm 

3 Haste makes uasie 1546 Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Pt I ch 11 1583 

Greene, in Works, 11 28 (Grosart) 
1663 Butler, Hudtbras, Pt I can ui 
1 , 12^4 1678 Ray, ijt. Haste makes 


waste, and waste makes want, and 
Want makes strife between the good 
man and his wife 1864 "Cornish 
Proverbs," in JV S’ Q . 3Td ser , vi 495 
Haste makes waste, and waste makes a 
nch man poor 

4 Haste often rues c 1280 Prov 
of Hendyng I 256, Ofte rap rewefh 
c 1386 Chaucer Melihetis, § 11, The 
commune proverbe seith thus " he 
that sone demeth, sone shall repente " 
1477 Rivers Dictes, etc, 62 (1877), 
Hast5messe eng'^ndreth repentaunce 
c 1580 Spelman, Dialogue, 2 (Roxb 
Cl ) Thinges dunne m haste bnngeth 
sp^ye repentance 

5 Haste trips up its own heels 1732 
Fuller, No 1801 i86g Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch xix 

6 Make no more haste uhen you come 

down than when you went tip 1604 
Pasqutls Jests. 42 (1864), Take heed 
that you never get faster downe then 
you go up 1678 Ray, 151, as 
the man said to him on the tree top 
1692 L’Estrange, JEsop, 337 (3rd ed ), 
You must take care for the future, when- 
ever you climb another tree, that you 
come no faster down than you went up 

7 There is no haste to hang true men 
c 1550 Jacke Juggeler, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, n 120, I fear hanging, w here- 
unto no man is hasty 1599 Porter, 
Tuo Angry Women, in Ibid , vii 30^' 
There’s no haste to hang true [honest] 
men 1670 Ray, jor See also No 
haste 

Haste, verb He hastelh well that 
wisely can abide c 1374 Chaucer, 
Troylus.bk i 1 956 c 1386 Chaucer, 
Aleltbeus. § 13 c 1430 Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, 121 (Percy S ) 

Hastings, He is none of the See 
quots 1546 Heywood, Proverbs Pt 
I ch \i , Ye make such tastingis As 
approue you to be none of the hastmgis 
1577 Mtsogonus, I iv , Youil come 
when jow list, sir yow are none 
of y* hastlinges 1658 Flecknoe, 
Emgm^ Characters, 124 A low spinted 
man ’ he is none of the Hastings es 
1G62 Fuller, Worthies, 111 243 (1840), 
Now men commonly say. They are 
none of the Hastings who being slow 
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and slack, go about business wth no 
agility. 1681 : W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 1114, You are none of the 
Hastings: you’ll not break your shins 
for hast. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
S.v. “ Sussex.” 

Hasty bitch bringeth forth blind 
whelps, The. [Festinatio i^lpro\^da est, 
et caeca. — ^Livy, xxii. 39 ] 1556 : R. 

Robinson, tr. More’s Utopia, 2nd ed , 
To Reader, 19 (Arber), But as the latin 
prouerbe sayeth : The hastye bitche 
bringeth furth blind whelpes For when 
this my worke was finished, the rudenes 
therof shewed it to be done in poste 
haste. 1559 • Bercher, Nobil. of Women, 
97 (Roxb. Cl.). 1642 : D. Rogers, 

Matrivi. Honour, 234, They perceive 
their haste to have brought foorth 
blind whelpes. 1681 ; W. Robertson, 
Phrascol. Generalis, 705. 

Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 
c. 1480 : Dighy Plays, 154 (E.E.T.S ), 
•W^o cljnnyth high, his ffalle grett is. 
1592 : Greene, in Works, -xii 158 (Gro- 
sart), Hee foreseath not that such as 
clime hastely fall sodainel}'. 1616; 
Breton, in Works, ii. c g (Grosart) 
1754 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Climber.” 1869 : Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch. xLx. 

Hasty gamesters oversee themselves. 
1678 ; Ray, 151 [without " them- 
selves 1732 : Fuller, No. 1803. 

Hasty glory goes out in a snuff. Ibid., 

No. 1S04. 

Hasty love. See Soon hot. 

Hasty (or Angry) man never w^ts 
woe, The. c. 1374: Chaucer, Troylus, 
bk. iv. 1 . 156S, For hasty man ne 
wanteth never care. 1449 : Mctham, 
IForAs, 36 (E.E.T.S.), Tnvc that pro- 
uerbe than prcuj'd so. That ouer-hast\' 
man wantyd ncuer woo. 158/ • Greene, 
in Works, iv. 77 (Grosart). 1O05: 
Chapman, etc., Eashc. Hoc, ^ . i., ^ ^Ihc 
hastic person ne\’er vants woe, 
say. 1712 : Speeiator, No.^ 43 ^ 
arc of an impatient spirit 
impatient spirit is never without woe. 
1S75 ; A. B. Chcales, Proverb. Fo.n-Lme, 
106. Cf. Choleric (3)- 

Hasty meeting, a hasty parting, 
1736 : Bailey, Did., s.v. 


they 
Vou 
and an 


A. 


'Wr-o.” 


Hasty people will never make good 
midwives. 1659 : Howell, 3 1670 : 

Ray, loi. 

Hasty to outbid another, Be not too. 
1670 : Ray, 3. 1732 : Fuller, No 853 

Hat is not made for one shower, A. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Hat on the wind’s side. Pull down 
your. 1640 : Ibid. 1670 : Ray, 29. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 397S [with " windy ” 
for ” wind’s ”]. 

Hatch before the door. It is good to 
have a=to keep silence. 1546 : Key- 
wood, Proverbs, Ft. I. ch. xi. 1607 ; 
Deloney, Strange Histories, 70 (Percy 
S.). A wise man, then, sets hatch before 
the dore, And, w'hilst he may, doth 
square his speech with heed. 1670 : 
Ray, loi. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2941. 

Hatchet, To hang up (or bury) the. 
Before 1327 : Pol. Songs, 223 (Camden) , 
( 0 ), Hang up thyn hachet ant thi 
kniri. c. 1440 : Hoccicve, Minor Poems, 
136 (E.E.T.S.), Hange vp his hachet 
and sette him adoun. 1546 : Hejnvood, 
Proverbs, Ft. I. ch. xi., I haue hangd vp 
my hatchet, God speede him well ! 
1659 : Howell, 6, I have bang’d up my 
hatchet and scap’d my self. 1794 : 
Wolcot, IForAs, iv. 485 *(1796), Gentle 
Reader, wouldst thou not have imagined 
that the war hatchet was buried for 
ever? 1S97 : W. E. Norris, Clarissa 
Furiosa, ch. xliii.. She neither affirmed 
nor denied that she and her husband 
had buried the hatchet 

Hate, verb. i. He that hates U'oman 
sucked a sou. 1667 : L’Estrange, Que- 
vedo's Visions, 144 (1904), " My officious 
friend,” said I, ” he that docs not love a 
woman sucked a sow." 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 20S3 [as in 1667]. 173S; Swift, 
Polite Confers., Dial. I. 

2. If you hate a man, eat his bread ; 
and if you love him, do the same. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2756. 

Hatfield, Yorks. See quot. 1S7S ; 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 173, There arc 
no raf.s at Hatfield, nor sparrows 
at Lindholmc, 

Hatherleigh, Devon. .Sciiquot. 

Hazlitt, 3S2, The jxioplc arc poor at 
Hathcilcieh moor, and so the}' have 
licen, for ever and ever. 
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Hatred is blind as well as love 1732 
Fuller, No 1805 

Hatred with friends is succour to foes 
1578 Flono, First Fruiles, fo 33, 
Hitred among fnendes is succour vnto 
strangers 1633 Draxe 30 

Have a little See quot 1917 

Bndge Cheshire Proverbs, 64, Have a 
little, gne a little, let neighbour lick 
the mundle [piece of wood for stimng 
pomdge cream etc ] [=Chanty begins 
at home] 

Have all, He that will, loseth all 
1481 Caxton, Reynard, 95 (Arber), It 
falleth ofte who that wold haut all 
leseth alle Ouer couetous was ncuer 
good 1629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov 87 Cf All covet 

Have among you blind harpers I 1546 

Hejn\ood Proverbs, Pt II ch vji 1593 
G Harvey, Works, u 123 (Grosart), 
But now there is no remedie, haue 
amongest you, blind harpers of the 
printing house c 1663 Davenant, 
Play-House to he Let, V , Have w’ee 
[with you] quoth the blind harper, 
^Vhen he wisnt to be as Lttle seen as 
he saw others 1785 Grose, Class 
Diet Vulgar Tongue, s v ‘ Harp, ' 
Have among you, my blind harpers, 
an expression used in throwing or 
shooting at random among a crowd 
Have at it, and have it 1852 FitV' 
Gerald, Polomus, 123 (1903) 

Have in a string, To 1580 Ljly, 
Euphues 319 (Arber), Thou hast not 
loue in a stnng affection is not thy 
slaue 1631 Shirley, Loir Tricks 1 , 
Tliey have their consaence m a string, 
and can stifle it at their pleasure Jffgj 
Dryden, 7«ir«a/, Sat III 1 72 Since 
sudi as they have fortune in a stnng 
1748 Richardson Cfarissa, v 33 
(*785)1 Led us both on — like fools, like 
tame fools, m a stnng 

Have one in the wind, To 1546 
Heywood, PrOi.erbs, Pt I ch xi , 
I smelde hir out, and had hir streight 
in the wynde 15S7 Churchyard, 
Worth of Wales, 26 (Spens S ) That 
hardly we shall haue them in the wmde. 
To smell them forth 1670 Ray, igg 
Hawk and Hawks l lumk 

and buzzard 1639 Clarke, 70 1670 


Ray, 164 1692 L’Estrange, ^sof, 

318 (3rd ed ), A fantastical levity that 
holds us off and on, betwixt hawk and 
buzzard, as we say, to keep us from 
bnnging the matter in question to a 
final issue 1745 Agreeable Companion, 
56, At vvhich the pnest, being dnven 
between hawk and buzzard, told them, 
he did not know what would please 
them 1854 Baker, Northants Gloss , 
sv “Buzzard,’ “ Between a hawk and 
a buzzard “ in a state of perplexity and 
indeasion 1878 H ^ ^ , 5th ser , ix 
46. “ Neither hawk nor buzzard ” 

IS used m North and East Derbyshire, 
and in parts of Notts, and js thus 
applied — Persons on being asked how 
they arc wiU reply, " Oh[ I'm neither 
hawk nor buzzard,” which means a 
state of being ” rather out of sorts *' 

2 By hank and by hound Small profit 
ts found 1732 Fuller, No 6339 

3 Hanks don't ptkeljyi>\A) out kavkf 
e'en 1846-59 Denham Tracts, 11 ic>7 
(FLS) 

4 He s a hawk of the right nest 1732 
Fuller, No 2439 

5 Highfiyng fioirAs are fit foifriMts 
1639 Clarke. 41 1670 Ray, loi 
1732 Fuller, No 2500 1846-39 
Denham Tracts, 11 108 (FLS) [with 
“ good " for *' fit ”] 

6 It is easy to reclaim a hawk that 
has lost its prey c 1300 Cursor M , 
3529 For hauk es eth — als 1 here say — 
To reclaym pat has tint his pray 

7 She hath one point of a good hawk , 

she ts hardy 1546 Heywood, Frf>* 
verbs, Pt II ch iv 

8 The gentle hawk half tnans herself^ 
i6ii Cotgrave, sv “Debonnaire” 
1670 Ray, 13 [omitting " half "] 

I 1846 - 59 Denham Tracis, u lO? 
I F L S ) [as in 1670J 

9 To know a hawk from a handsaw 
1602 Shakespeare Hamlet, II » » 
When the wind is southerly I know a 
hawk from a handsaw 1703 Cent- 
hvre. Stolen Heiress, III iv , He knows 
not a hawk from a handsaw 1912 
R L Gales, Studies in Arcaiy, 2nd 
ser, 241, I have heard the proverb 

, * He doesn't know a hawk from a 
1 handsaw ’’ J920 Barbellion,L<3:s/Di<ny, 
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54 , 1 suspect " CharKe ”... could not 
tell a hawk from a handsaw, even when 
the wind was southerly. 

10. Unmanned hawks forsake the lure. 
^577 • J- Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig. 
G3 [cited as a ” prouerbe 

11. With empty hands men may no 
hawks lure. Before 1180 : John of 
Sah'sbury, Polycraticus, lib. v. cap. x., 
Veteri celebratur proverbio : Quia va- 
cuae manus temeraria petitio est. 
c. 13S6 : Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prol., 

I. 415, With empty hand men may none 
hawkes lure. c. 1430 : Lydgate, in Pol., 
Relig., and Love Poems, 25 (E.E.T.S.). 
1575 : Gascoigne, Pastes, 65 (Cunliffe), 
For haggard hawkes mislike an emptie 
hand. 1612 : Webster, White Devil, 
III. ii.. With empty fist no man doth 
falcons lure. 1717 : Pope, Wife of Bath, 
172, With empty hands no tassels you 
can lure. 1829 ; Scott, Geierstein, ch. 
XXV., Men lure no hawks with empty 
hands. 

See also Carrion ; Crow (3) ; Goshawk ; 
Hungry as a hawk; Too low; Wild (2). 

Hawk, verb. i. He has been out a 
hawking for butterflies. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 1863. 

2. The first point of hawking is hold 
fast. c. 1430 ; in Reliq. Anliquce, i. 296 
(1841), Termes of hawkyng . . . The 
first is holde fast when abatith. 1579 : 
Lyly, Euphues, 93 (Arber), If thou 
haddest learned the first point of hank- 
ing, thou wouldst liaue learned to haue 
held fast. 1665 ; J. Wilson, Projectors, 

II. , 'Tis the first part of falconry to 
hold fast. 1748; Gent. Mag., 21. 
1846-59 ; Denham T rads, ii. loS (F.L.S,). 

Hawley’s Hoe. See Blow, verb (5)- 
Haws. I. Many haws, cold toes. 
1855 ; Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 22, 
As many haws. So many cold toes. 
1879: iV. <S- Q., 5th ser., xii. 327, A 
North Riding saying, " Many haws, 
cold toes.” Sec also Many hips. 

2. When all fruit fails welcome haws. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5544. 

Hay. I. -A good hay year a bad fog 
year. ” Fog ”=:thc aftermath. 1846: 
Denham, Proverbs. 49 (Percy S.). 1S93 ; 
Inwards, Weather Lore, S- 

2. He has hay on his horn. [Eocnum 


j habet in cornu. — Horace, Sat., I. iv. 34.] 
j 164S: Herrick, Hesp., No 444, He’s 
[ sharp as thorn And fretful, cames hay 
; in’s horn. 

3- To make hay while the sun shines. 
j 1509- Barclay, Ship of Fools, ii. 46 
I {1S74), MTio that in July wlnde Phebus 
I is shjmynge About his hay is not besy 
I labourynge . . . Shall in the wjmter 
I his negligence bewayle. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. iii., MTran the 
sunne shinth make hay. 1625 : Dek- 
ker. Works, iv. 308 (Grosart), He, draw- 
ing out one handfull of gold, and 
another of siluer, cr3'ed ... I haue 
made hay whilst my sunne shined. 
1702 : T. Brown, Works, ii. 63 (1760). 
i860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. Lxiii., 

I We must lose no time; we must make 
our hay while shines the sun. 1915 ; 
Pinero, Big Drum, I., Some day it’ll 
turn and rend you? Perhaps. Still, 
if you make hay while the sun shines . . . 

See also Candlemas, D ; Cuckoo (5) and 
(20) ; Famine ; Hanged hay ; and May, A 
(2) and (3), E (i), (5), and (6), and 
F (2) and (5). 

He claws it. See Eat (38). 

He hath but one fault. See Fault (6). 

He is in his own clothes =Let him do 
as he pleases. 1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. 
Anglia, 427. 

He that doth what he should not shall 
feel what he would not. c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, C. Talcs, iv. 125 (Skeat), And 
therforc this prouerbe is seyd ful sooth, 
” Him thar nat wene wel that jwel 
dooth " [Ho must not expect good that 
does evil]. 1391 : Florio, Second 
Frutes, 97, MTio dooth what he ought 
not. Shall findc what he thought not. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudcntuni. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 20S9, He that doth not as 
he ought, must not look to be done to 
as he would. 

He that has but four and spends five, 
i has no need of a purse. 1C23 : Wod- 
i roephe, Spared H cures, 278, Who hath 
i but four and spendeth seauen, Kecdcth 
S no purse to put his money in. 1732 ; 
i Fuller, No. 2134. 

J He that hath a good neighbour. Sec 
! Neighbour (4). 

i He that hath it, and will not keep it, 
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He that wanteth it and will not Seek it, 
He that drmketh and is not dry, Shall 
want money as well as I 165(1 Howell, 
21 1670 Ray. 211 1869 Spurgeon, 

John Ploughman ch xix 

He that hath plenty of goods shall have 
more, He that hath but little he shall 
have less , And he that hath right 
nought, right nought shall possess 
1546 ileywood, Proi;e»bs Pt I th xi 
1605 Camden. Remains 324 
[first line onlj] 1670 Ray, 212 
He that in youth See quot 15th 
cent m ReUq Anltgucs, i 92 (1841). 
He that in youthe no vcrtu usit. In 
age alle honure hym refusit 
He that is in is half way over 1694 
D Urfey Qmxole Pt I Act IV sc 1 
He that is thought to rise betime 
See Name (i) 

He that speaks See quot 1683 
Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 {1697), 
He that speaks the things he sud not. 
hears the things he wad not 
He that will no evil do, must do nothing 
that belongs thereto 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs Pt 11 ch v 1660 T Hall, 
Funebria Flora, 12 1732 Fuller, 

No 6305, He that would no evjl do. 
Must do nought that’s like thereto 
He that will not be ruled by his own 
dame shall be ruled by his stepdame 
[i4tn cent Guy oj Wariticfi, 1 1593 
(EETS), For often ichaue herd it 
say, and y me self it sigge may, " Who 
that nil nought leue his fader, Ho scbel 
leufi his stefiader "] 1546 Heywood. 
Proverbs Pt II ch ix 1670 Ray, 77 
He that will not when he may, when 
he Will he shall have nay [Comgant 
se, qui tales sunt, dum vivunt, ne 
postea \ebnt et non possint — St 
Augustine, Opera, xxxviii 1095 (MigOc) 
Cf Isaiah Iv 6 ] loth cent A -S 
Homily quoted in Skeat, Early 
Eng Proverbs, vi fe Iss, gif he nn 
nelle pa hwile pe he mage, eft ponne 
he late wiUe, pat he nc mage [Lest, if 
he iviU not now (do so) while he may, 
afterwards, when he at last will, he 
ma> not] c 1150 John of Sali^biiry, 
p£)/icr<j/ic«s, lib vm c xvii , Nam et 
proverbio dici solet, quia qui non vult 
cum potest, non utique potent cam 


volet Before 1225 Ancren R , 296, 
hwo ne dep hwon he mei he ne schal 
nout hwon he wolde 1303 Brunne, 
Handl Synne, 1 4799. He pat wyl nat 
whan he may, He shal nat when he ivjl. 
1422 J Yonge, tr Couernance of 
Prynces, 161 (E E T S ), That is to say, 
" Who so will not whan he may, he 
shdl not W'hen he wiUe " 1546 Hey- 
wood Proverbs, Pt I ch m c 1590 
Greene, AiphonsuS, V iii , No, damsel, 
he that wiU not when he may, When he 
desires, shall surely purchase nav. 
1621 Burton, Melancholy, III n vi 
5 p 612(1836) 1709 O Dykes, 

Proverbs, 188 1880 Mrs Oliphant, 

He Who Will Not When He May, When 
Ht Wills He Shall Have Nay [title of 
novel] 

He whom God will have kept Sei 

quot c 1489 Caxton, Blanchardyn,iiS 
(E E T S ), Men saycn comynly, that he 
whome god wyll haue kept, may not be 
peryshed 

He will never have a thing good cheap 
that is afraid to ask the price ^633 . 
Draxe 4 1639 Clarke, 41 1732 

Fuller, No 2427, He’ll ne'er get a 
pennyworth, that is afraid to ask d 
price 

He’s a fond chapman See Day (I2) 

Head 1 An head thats uhitt to 
maids brings no delight Glos 1639. 
iti Berkeley MSS , iii 30 (1885) 

2 Cover your head by day as tnuch as 

you will, by night as much as you can 
1678 Ray, 41 

3 He that has no head needs no hat 
1611 ColgraVe av ’’Chaperon,” He 
that hath no head needs ho hood 1670 5 
Ray, loi 1732 Fuller, No 2145. He 
that has no head, deserves not a laced 
hat 

4 He that hath a head of uax must 

notvalkinthe sun 1640 Herbert, /ar- 
Prudentum 1732 Fuller, No 2155 
1854 J W Last of Old Squires, 

53 1864 *' Cornish Proverbs,” in 

^ ^ Q > 3rd ser , \i 495, People with 
Wax heads shouldn t walk m the sun 

5 He that will be a head, let him he a 
bridge 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v, 
"Cardiganshire ’ 

6 Head and feet kept varm, the rest 
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will lake no harm. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. girdle. 1642 ; D. Rogers, Naaman, sig. 
" Demeurant,” The foot and head kept Qq3, I \%dll not doe so meane a fellow 
warme, no matter for the rest 1640; such honour, as to subdue my spirit, 
Herbert, Jac. Prndcntum, Dry feet, or put my neck under his girdle. 1754 ; 
warm head, bring safe to bed. 1678 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet , s v. 
Ray, 41, Keep your feet drj^ and 3'our “ Girdle.” 1S29; Scott, Geierstan, ch. 
head hot, and for the rest live like a 1 x.xv., I am a man little inchned to put 
beast. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6255. my head under my wife’s girdle. 

y. Head full of bees. See Bee (9). 14. When the head achetli all the body 

8. Heads I win, tails you lose. 1672 : is the worse, c. 1230 : in Wright, Pol. 
Shadwcll, £/>so?» IFe/Zs, II. i.. The cheat Songs John to Edw. II., 31 (Camden 
. . . worse than Cross I win. Pile you S.), Cm caput infirmum cetera membra 
lose ; but there arc some left, that can dolent. e. 1399 : Gow'er, Pr. of Peace, 
lose upon the square. 1846 : in Croker 1 . 260, in Skeat’s, Chaucer, vii. 212, Of 
Papers, iii. 59 (1884), A game w’hich that the heed is syk, the Ummes aken. 
a sharper once pla3'ed with a dupe, 1546 : Hej^vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
intituled, “ Heads I win, and tails j-ou vii. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. 
lose.” 1909 ; De Morgan, Never can | ch. ii., I mean . . . that when the 
happen Again, ch. xxx\ili.. Women's j head aches all the bod\' is out of tune, 
claims are not allowed in law-courts. | 1670 : Ray, 13. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5588 
It's heads Law wins, tails they lose. i [witli " feels it ” for " is the worse ”]. 

9. Let your head be not higher than j 15. You have a head and so has a 

your hat. 1580 : Lyly, Euphites, 284 1 pin. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. 

(Arber), When 3'ou match, God send i I., Thou hast a head, and so has a pin. 
3'ou such a one as you like best : but be ; 1797 : Colman, jr., Heir at Law, V. ni. 
sure alwaics, that 3'our head be not 1 16. Your head will never fill your 

higher then 3'our hat. Cf. Hair (2). ; pocket. 1855 : Bohn, 5S2. 

10. The grief of the head is the grief | 17. Your head will never save your 

of griefs. 1659 : Howell, 10. | legs. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 216, 

11. The head grey, and no brains yet. j Th3' heod’ll nivver saav th30cgs. 1S95 : 

1732 : Fuller, No. 4587. ' j S. 0 . Jewett, Life of Nancy, 253, You'd 

12. To have a head full of proclama- 1 ought to set her to work, and learnt her 
Hons. 1567 : Fenton, Bandcllo, ii. 146 j head to save her heels. 

(T.T.), At last, beingc past the mistcr3’c iS. Your head's running upon Jolly 
of his traunce, he repaired to his house Robins— Yonr wits are wool-gathering, 
with his head full of proclamacions. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 159. 

1611: Cotgrave, s v. “ Mouclicron,” j [Jolly Robin used to figure in old 

Avoir des inouchcrons cn teste. To be , ballads.] 

humorous, moodic, giddie-hcaded , or '■ ig. Your head’s so hot that your brains 
to have' manv proclamations or j bubble over. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6050. 
crotchets in the' head. 1631 : Brath- j Hcadlam hens lay twice a day. " A 
wait, Whinwics, 97 (1859). 1690: j gentle hint in the place of one more dis- 

Neiv Did. Canting Crew, sig. 18 , His ; courteous : to wit, that of telling a per- 

iicad is full of proclamations, much 1 son he’s a liar. Headlam, a small 
taken up to little piupose. 1754: 1 village in the c.\-tensivc Saxon parish 
Berthelson En^.-Danish Did., s.v. ' of Gainford.” Durham. 1846-59: 
“Proclamations." 1 Denham Tracts, i. 89 (F.L.S.). 

13. To have a man's head under one’s : Folk-Lore, sx. 73. 

— To have him at one's merev. , Heady is ruled by a fool, He that is. 
'Wib- Hctwvood. Proverbs. Pt. II. ! 1732 • huHer, No. 217S. 
cii V Then banc 3'e his head fa-st Heady man and a fool, may we.ar the 
vnder ’vour gvrdcli. '1605: Chapman, , same cap, A. Ibid., No. 212. 
etc., luistw. Hoe. D’- ii- 1 Healed a.s liurt. One is not so soon, 

in v ’ brad * fastened under my child’s 1670 : Ray, 13. 
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Health 

Health and money go far 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Priidentitm 

Health and wealth create beauty 
1855 Bohn, 405 

Health is better than wealth 1678 
Ray, 153 1736 Bailey Diet , s v 

" Health," Health surpasses nches 
1812 Scott, Fam tellers, 1 255 (1894), 
As health is better than wealth, I trust 
jou will hasten the penod of >our 
return 

Health is great riches 1639 Clarke, 
314 Health IS a jew ell 1672 Walker, 
Parcem , 45 [as m 1639} 1732 Fuller, I 
No 2477 I 

Health is not valued till sickness | 
comes 1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 
119 In sickness health IS knoivn 1732 ; 
Fuller No 2478 ! 

Health without money is half an ague 
1640 Herbert, 7flc Prudentim 1732 
Fuller, No 2479 Health wthoutw^th 
15 half a sickness 

Healthful man can give counsel to the ' 
sick, The 1651 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum, 2nd ed 

Hear, terb 1 He hears not on that 
side 1546 Hejni^ood.PnJverJs.Pt II 
ch K , TTian were yc deafe, >e could 
not here on that svde 1632 Jonson, 
Magnetic Lady, I , He will not hear of it 
Rut Notofthatear 1681 \V Robert- 
son Phraseol GcwCT'ahs, 713, He cannot 
hear on that ear 1736 Bailey, Diet , 
s V “ Ear ” [as in 1681] 

2 He may be heard irhere he ts not 
seen 1639 Clarke. 58 ' 1670 Ray. 
iSo 

3 He that hears much and speaks nt^ 

at all, shall be welcome both tn bower and 
hall 158^ G \Vb\twey, EmUtms, 191, 
Heaie much , but bttle speake 3670 
Ray, 102 1694 D'Urfej, Quixote, 

Pt I Act III sc 11 1732 Fuller, 

No 6461 

4 He who hears one side only, hears 
nothing 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch xm , A man should here all 
partis, er he judge any 1750 Smol- 
lett, Git Bias, IV 105 

5 Hear all, see all See quots 3578 
Flono, First 7'rK:/«,fo 10, Who heaies, 
sees and holds his peace mayalwayli\e 
in peace 1623 ^^od^oephe, Spared 


Houres, 276, Heare all, see all, and hold 
thee still If peace desirest with thy will 
1925 Yorkshire " motto ” iXxN & Q , 
vol 149, p 411, Hear all, see all, saj 
now't, tak’ all, keep all, gie now't, and 
if tha ever does ow't for now ’t do it for 
thysen " [There are several variants 
of this compendium of selfishness ] 

6 Hear twice before you speak once 
1855 Bohn, 405 

7 To hear as hogs do tn harvest 
1670 G Firmm, Real Christian, ii, 
quoted in N & Q , 2nd ser , vm 17, 
The country proverb is Hear as hogs 
m harvest When they are gotten 
into good shack, when they at home 
caU them or knock at the trough, the 
hogs will lift up their heads out of the 
stubble and listen, but fall to their 
shack agam 

Hearers, Were there no, there would 
be no backbiters 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentim 

Hearing Fromhearingcomeswisdoni, 

from spewing, repentance 1855 Bohn, 
359 

Heart 1 Every heart hath its own 
ache 1732 Fuller, No 1418 

2 He ts heart of oak 1609 Old Meg 
of Herefs (Nares, sv "Heart"). 
Here is a doozen of yonkers that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares 
1672 Walker, Parcem , 24, He was 
heart of oak , he w ore like iron 1694 
Terence made English, 125, JIarry, I 
think, you're heart of oak 1870 
Dickens, Drood, ch xii , So small a 
nation of hearts of oak 

3 Heart of the sober man See 
Drunkenness 

4 Heart on halfpewny See Hand 

5 Hearts may agree though heads 
differ 1732 Fuller, No 2480 

6 Hts heart is im hts hose {or, later, 
bools) c 1410 Towneley Plays, II3 
(E E T S ), A, thy hart is m thy hose 1 

I Before 1529 Skelton, in Works, u 35 
I (Dyce), Their hertes be in tbeyr hose 
1616 Breton, Works, n rg (Grosart), 
Hanging doune his head as if his heart 
I were m his hose 3694 Motteux, 
I Rabelais, bk v ch xxxvi If I be not 
I half dead with fear, my heart s sunk 
I down into my hose 1767 in Garrick 
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Corresp., i. 271 (1831), Whose soul and 
spirit . . . are now even in her shoes. 
1883 : R. L. S., Treasure- L, ch. xiii.. 
My heart sank, as the sa5nng is, into 
my boots. 1900 : Lucas, Domesticities, 
39, My head was adamant, but, as the 
saying is, my heart was in my boots. 

7. Eis heart is in his mouth. [Mihi 
animam in naso esse. — Petr., 62.] 1548: 
Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Par. Luke, xxiii. igg 
( 0 .), Hauyng their herte at their verai 
mouth for feare. 1618 : B. Holyday, 
Technogamia, V. v.. My heart’s almost 
at my mouth wth feare. 1694 : Dry- 
den, Love Triumphant, I. i.. He’s come 
on again ; mj' heart was almost at my 
mouth. 1740 : Richardson, Pamela, i. 
136 (1883), My heart was at my mouth ; 
for I feared . . . 1876 : Blackmore, 
Cripps, ch. ii.. She . . . glided along 
with her heart in her mouth. 18S3 ; 
R. L. S., Treasure I., ch. iv., A sound 
that brought my heart into my mouth, 

8. Never set at thy heart uihat others 
set at their heel. 1546 Heyvvood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. Nor suche foly feele. 
To set at my hert that thou settest at 
thy hecle. c. 1580: Tom Tyler, 1 . 807, 
p. 23 (Malone S.), Never set at thy 
heart, thy wives churlish part. That 
she sets at her heel. 1659 : Howell, 13, 
I will not sett at my heart what I should 
sett at my heel. 1S71 ; N. & Q., 4th 
scr., viii. 506, [A common Lancashire 
proverb] Never lay sorrow to \"our 
heart, when others la}"^ it to their heels. 

9. The joy of the heart makes the face 
merry. 1611 : Da\’ies (of Hereford), Sc. 
of Folly. 46, in Works, li. (Grosart), The 
]oy of the heart fairly coulors the face. 
1629 : Book of M eery Riddles, Prov. 54. 
The heart’s mirth doth make the face 
fa\Tc. 1633 : Draxe, 12S. 

10. To take heart of grace. 1530- 
Palsgrave, 748, They l\wed a great 
whyJe lyke cowardcs, but at the lastc 
thev toko herte a gresse to them. 1560 : 
Bccon, Catechism, 345 (P.S.), It is now 
liigh time to take hart of grease unto 
thdii. 1503: Tell-Trothes Ne-a-yearcs 
Gift, 23 (N. Sii. S.), She . . . tooke 
liart'e at grassc, and wouldc nccdcs trie 
a newe conclusion. 1630 ; Tinker of 
Tiirvey, 58 {llalliv.-ell), Rowland, at tliis 

i. 


taking heart of grasse, stept to her. 
1687 : A. Behn, Emp. of the Moon, II. ii.. 
Come, come, take heart of grace. 1712 : 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt. 1 . bk. iii. ch. \'i , 
He took heart of grace, and made shift 
to carrx' over one goat, then another. 
1826 : Scott, fournal, 15 Sept., I e’en 
took heart of grace and finished m}^ 
task. 1922 : We5Tnan, Ovington’s Batik, 
ch. V., He took heart of grace. 

11. To wear one's heart upon one's 
sleeve. 1604 : Shakespeare, Othello, 1 . i., 
I will wear my heart upon mj^ sleeve 
For daws to peck at. 1909: Lucas, 
Wand, in Paris, ch. xix.. Had he too 
. . . carried in his breast or even on 
his sleeve a great heart . . . like Hugo’s. 

12. What the heart thinks the tongue 
\ clinks (or speaks). 1477 ; Rivers, Dictes, 

etc. 26 (1S77), The moutli sheweth 
often what the hert tliinketh. 15S3 : 
Greene, in Works, ii. 116 (Grosart), 
Gonzaga . . . thought, what the heart 
did think, the tongue would clinch. 
1670 ; Ray, 13, MTiat the heart 
tliinketh, the tongue speaketh. 1754 : 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Did., s.v. 
" Heart ” [as in 1670]. 

13. Whatever comes from the heart goes 
io the heart. 1878: J. Platt. Morality, 
10 [cited as “ an old proverb ”]. 

14. When the heart is a fire, some 
sparks will fly out of the mouth. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5589. 

15. Where hearts are true. Few words 
will do. 1S75 : A. B. Chcales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 86. 

16. Where the heart is past hope, the 
face is past shame. 15S0 : Lyl}% Euphucs, 
341 (Arbor) [with "mindc” for 
"heart”]. 1732: Fuller, No. 5665. 

17. With all one's heart and a piece 
of one's liver. 159S : Mucedortts, sig. F4. 
Week waite on you witli all our hearts. 

! Clo. And ivith a pccce of mj' liuer to 
[too]. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I., With all my heart, and a 
piece of my liver, 

, Heat nor cold abides always in the sky, 

I Neither. 167S : Raj’, 47. 1846: Denham, 

I Proverbs, 6 (Perej’ S.). 

' Heave and tJicave, To. Somcr.sct. 

[ 167S: Ray, 354. 

Heaven upon earth, A. iCrS : Brt t-iU, 
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Couri and Country, 5 (Grosart), If 
there may be a similie of heauen vpon 
earth See also Hell (6) and (8) 

Heavy as lead c 1300 Brunne. 
Langtojt s Chron , 252 (Heame), And 
we\ heuy als lede c 1320 m Reliq 
Antiques, i 121 (1841). Myn herte is 
hevy so led 1414 T Brampton, 
Seven Penit Psalms, 13 (Percy S ), M> 
sjnnes ben hevy as hevy leed 1592 
Shakespeare, Romeo III \ , Unwieldy, 
slow, heavy and pale as lead 1694 
Dryden, Loie Trxumphani, I 1 Try 
his wit senor you 11 find it as heavy 
as lead 1714 MandeviUe Fable oj 
Bees 54, He is heavy as lead , the head 
IS hung don-n 1830 Dickens 

Copperfield ch wi Jly head is as 
heavy as so much lead 
Heavy purse makes a light heart, A 
e 1510 A Barclay, Egloges, ag (Spens 
S ), ViTien purse is beany oftetune the 
heart is light 1593 Pedlar's Proplte^, 
I 1591 (Malone S ), An heauie purse 
maketh a mans heart light 1630 
Jonson, A’eip / hk, I i 1670 Ray, 114 
1754 Berthelson, Eng-Damsh Dtci , 
s \ ' Light ’ 

Heckmondwtke See Birstal 
Hector’s Cloak, To take sTo deceive 
a fnend who confides in one’s fidelity 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, u 542 (1840) 
1700 Grose Proi Gloss s v North- 
umberland 1846-59 Denham Tracis. 
1 242 (F L S ) 

Heddon See quot 1892 Heslop, 
Northumb H ords 33 (EDS ), East 
Heddon, West Heddon, Heddon on the 
Waall, Harlow Hill, an' Horsley, an' 
W>lam bangs them aall Old saying 
Hedge and Hedges i A hedge 
beiiceen keeps friendship green \_See 
Prov xx\ 17 3 1710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proxerbs i68, A wall 
between preserves love 1875 A B 
Cheales Proverb Folk-Lore, 93 1917 

Bndge. Cheshire Prmerbs, 3 

2 Hedge abides that fields divides 
1130 A -S Chron , m Skeat, Early 
Eng Prmerbs, vi , Man sei5 to biwordc 
hasge sittetS pa acercs dieleth 

3 Hedges have eyes (or ears) 1650 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk ui ch 1 § 7, If 
policy be jealous, that hedges may have 


ears 1738 Sv/iiiiPoltleConvers , 

Dial III, Ay, madam, but the> say 
hedges have eyes, and walls have ears 
c 1800 J Trusler, Prov tn Verse, 18 

4 If you would a good hedge have, 

carry the leaves to the grave 1678 Ray, 
350 1732 Fuller, No 6141 

5 Where the hedge ts lowest men may 
soonest over 1546 Heyw ood, Rweris, 
Pt II ch v 1564 BuUein Dialogue, 
65 (E E r S ), W^ere the hedge is low- 
est that commonhe is sonest cast to 
grounds 1610 Rowlands, Martin 
Mark-all 14 (Hunt Cl), You wiU 
venfie the old saying where the ditch 
IS lowest, there men goe over thicke and 
three-fold 1685 Menton, Yorkshire 
Ale, 62, UTiere th’ hedge is law, its 
eath (easy] gitting ore there 1732 
Fuller No 5666 [with leap over " for 
‘ may soonest over ' 1 

6 You seefe a brack where the hedge 
ts whole 1639 CJaike, 80, You'd break 
a where the hedge is whole 1670 
Ray, 165 

Hedgehog See quots 1623 Wod- 
roephe. Spared Homes, 487, Decke a 
hedgehog, and he will scemc a baron 
1659 Howcl), Prmerbs Fr-Eng, 9 
Tnm up a hedge*hog, and he will look 
like a lord 3895 Jos Thomas, Ran- 
dtgal Rhymes, 62, (^mwall Scrumped 
Up like a hedgehog 
Heeler See Hailer 
Heighten, Denton and Tarring All 
begms with A 3861 Lower, in Sussex 
Arch Coll , xiii 210 
Heler See Hailer 
Hell I From Hell, Hull, afid Halifax, 
Good Lord deliver us 1594 A Copley, 
Vi its. Fits, etc , 112 (1614), It is prouer- 
biall m our countne , From Hull, Hell, 
and Halifax, Good Lord deliuer vs 
1599 N’ashe, in Works, v 284 (Grosart) 
Let them seek him, and neither in 
Hull, Hell, nor Halifax. 1622 Taylor 
(Water-Poet), m Works, pagin 2, p 12 
(1630) 1662 Fuller, Worthies, ui 

398 (3840} 1790 Grose. Prov Gloss , 
sv Yorkshire' 1875 E Peacock, 
in A' &Q 5th ser , iv 154, From Hull, 
Hell and Halifax, Good Z^rd, deliver 
us, IS a saying well known in these 
parts [Lines] 1922 in iV tS Q , 12th 



Hell 

ser., xi. 102, This was the celebrated 
Halifax Gibbet Law [see Halifax], which 

f ave rise to the well-known proverb : — 
'rom Hell. Hull, etc. 

2. Hell and Chancery are alveays open. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 2486. 

3. Hell, Hull, and Halifax all begin 
with a letter ; Brag is a good dog, but 
hold-fast is better. c. 1791 : Pegge, 
Derbicisms, 137 (E.D.S.). 

4, Hell is broken loose. 1577: 
Misogonus, II. v., I thinke, hell breake 
louse, when thou gatst ye this porte. 
1596 : Jonson, Ev. Man in Humour, 
IV. i.. They should say, and swear, 
hell were broken loose, ere they went 
hence. 1667 : Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 
918, Wherefore with thee Came not all 
Hell broke loose? 1694; D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. II. Act II. sc. ii.. All hell 
is broke loose yonder 1 1738 ; Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I., Hey ! what a 
clattering is here; one would think, 
hell was broke loose. 1822 ; Byron, 
Vis. of Jndg., St. 58, And realised the 
phrase of " Hell broke loose." 

5. Hell is paved with good intentions. 
1574 ; E. Hcllow'es, Guevara’s Epistles, 
205, Hell is full of good desires. 1654 : 
VTiitlock, Zooiomia, 203, It is a saying 
among Divines, that hell is full of good 
intentions, and meanings. 1775 : John- 
son, in Boswell, ii. 360 (Hill), He said 
one day, talking to an acquaintance on 
this subject, " Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions." 1S25 ; Scott, in 
Lockhart’s Life, vi. 82. 1865 ; Dickens, 
Mutual Friend, bk. iv. ch. x.. You 
recollect what pavement is said to be 
made of good intentions, 

6. Hell is wherever heavai is not. 
1669 : Politciiphuia, 320. 1732 ; FuUer, 
No. 2489. 

7. There is no redemption from hell. 
1468 : Cove 7 itry Mys., 240 (Sh. S.), 
Quia in inferno nulla cst redemptio! 
1619: Chapman, Two IJTsc Men, 1 . 1., 
It is so deep , . . that it rcachctli to 
hell, and thcr's no redemption. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 4^3 (1S40). 1700; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss. ,s.v. “ Westminster.” 
[In the last two examples the saying is 
applied to a prison at Westminster for 
the King's debtors.] 


Helsby 

8 . They that be in hell ween there is 
no other heaven. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1605 : Camden, 
RemaUis, 334 {1870). 1621 : Wither, 
Motto, in Juvenilia, hi. 681 (Spens. S ), 
j For, those the proverb saith, that hue 
in hell. Can ne'er conceive what ’tis m 
heauen to dwell. 1670 ; Ray, 102, They 
that be in hell, think there’s no better 
heaven. 

See also Harrow. 

Hellingly, Sussex. See quot. 1861 : 
Lower, in Sussex Arch. Coll., xiii. 210, 
Herrinfy, Chiddn/y and Hoad/y, Three 
lies and all true. 

Hell-kettles, Deep as the. [1577 : 
Harrison, England, I. xxiv. hi. 164 
(1881) ( 0 .), There are certeine pits, or 
rather three httlc pooles, a mile from 
Darlington . . . which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 
1727 : Defoe, Tour, hi. 188, As to the 
Hell Kettles . . . which are to be seen 
as we ride from tire Tees to Darlington.] 
1846-59 ; Denham Tracis, i. 79 (F.L.S.), 
Deep as the hell-kettles . . . the name 
of three deep pits at O.xen-Ie-HalJ, in 
the parish of Darlington. 

Help a lame dog. Sec Lame dog. 

Help at a pinch. See Pinch. 

Help hands I for I have no lands. 
1567 : Golding, Ovid, bk. hi. 1 . 745, [An 
allusion] His handes did serve in steade 
of landes 1605 : Armin, Foole upon 
Foole, 2 fr (Grosart). c. 1630 : in Ro.xb. 
Ballads, i. 305 (B.S.), He passeth some 
with house and lands ; when that decays, 
he ciyes ” Helpc, hands ! ” 1670 : Ray, 
99. 1736 ; Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 

IForA’s, i. 444 (Bigelow). 

Help to sMt. See Salt (i). 

Help yourself. See quots. c. 1460: 
How the Goode Wife, in Hazlitt, Early 
Pop. Poetry, i. 191, Tlii thriftc is thi 
frendis myrthe, my dere childc. 173S : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II., Come, 
Colonel ; help yourself, and your friends 
will love you the better. 

Helps Uttle that helpeth not himself, 
He. 1629; Book of Meery Riddles, 

• Prov. 16. 

1 Helsby (Hill) w-cars a hood, As long 
’ as. The weather’s never very good. 

: 1S86 : R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 445 
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(EDS) 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 161 

Helve after hatchet See Throw (7) 

Hemp See England (10) 

Hen I 4 black hen wtU lay a ithite 
fgS ^633 Draxe, 50 A blacke hen 
may bring foorth white egges 1670 
Ray, 63 1738 S%vift, Polite Convers , 

Dial I , Oh ’ the wonderful works of 
nature That a black hen should have 
a white egg ' 

2 Busy as a hen with one chick 1632 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, 11 n , It has 
been a proverb, as busy as a hen with 
one chicken 1659 Howell, 6, 
with ten chickins 1732 Fuller, No 
669 1857 Hughes, Tom Broun, Pt 

II ch 11 , In short as East remarked, 
cackled after him like a hen with one 
chick 1888 Lowsley, Berks Gloss , 
30 (E D S ), As proud as a hen wi' one 
chick 1923 Folk-Lore, xxxiv 329 
(Oxfordsh ) 

3 He has swopped his hen for a 
hooter [owl3=A bad exchange 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 67 

4 He puls a hat on a hen 1813 
Ka>.75 

5 He that comes of a hen must scrape 

1591 riono, Second Frutes, 179 What 
is hatcht by a hen, will scrape like a 
hen 1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Grater," 
He thats borne of a henne loves to 1^ 
scraping 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
tim 1852 FitzGerald, Polonttts, I02 
(1903) 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughmans 

Pictures III, That which is bom of a 
hen will be sure to scratch m the dust 

6 If the hen does not prate she will 
not lay 1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 
TOO, The hen that cakels is she that 
hath laid 1732 Fuller, No 2799, If 
jou would have a hen lay, jou must 
bear with her cacklmg 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 427 (Scoldmg wives 
make the best housewnves] 1872 J 
Gljde, jr, Norfolk Garland, 148 Cf 
No 10 

•j It IS a sad house where ike hen 
crows louder than the cock 1578 Flono, 
First Frillies fo 33, They are sory 
houses, where the hennes crowe, and 
the cock holdes his peace 1633 
Ford, ‘Tts Pity, etc , IV m , Then I 


remembered the proverb, that "where 
hens crow, and cocks hold their peace, 
there are sorry houses ” 1678 Ray, 
64 1732 Fuller, No 2842 [witfi 

" bad " for " sad ”] 

8 It iS better to have a hen to-morrow 
than an egg to-day — but the first refer- 
ence gives the reverse 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Ital -Eng , 1, ’Tis better to 
have an egg to-day, then a hen to- 
morrow 1732 Fuller, No 2916 

9 It ts no good hen that cackles in 
your house, and lays tn another's 
Ibid , No 2987 

10 It ts not the hen that cackles most 

which lays most eggs 1865 " Lancs 

Proverbs," in N & Q , 3rd ser , vui 
494 1901 F E Tzylor, Lancs Sayings,^ 
8, Its no' th’ hen 'at cackles th' 
mooest 'at lays th' mooest eggs 
Cf No 6 

1 1 It’s a poor ken that can’t scrat for 
one chick 1882 Mrs Chamberlain, 
IF Worcs Words, 39 (E D S 1894 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 17 (E D S ) 

12 Nejer offer your hen for sale on a 

rainy day 1768 Goldsmith, Vicar, 
ch XU , ril warrant we'll never see 
him sell his hen on a rainy day 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 3 (Percy S ) 1872 

J Gl>de. jr , Norfolk Garland, 151 

13 The hen discovers her nest by 
cackling Before 1225 Ancren R , 66, 
The hen hwon heo haueth ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen And hwat bigit heo 
perof’ Kume® >e coue [chough] anon- 
nht and reue8 hire hire eiren 1694 
D'Urfey, Quixote, Pt II Act IV sc ii 

14 The hen lays as well ufon one egg 
as many 1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt 
II ch va 2694 D’Ur/ey, Quixote. 
Pt I Act IV sc 1 

See also Cock (3), (6), and (8) , Dnnk 
(ro),Fat as a hen, Gram, January (10) , 
Son (i) , and Woman (39) 

Hengsten Down, well ywrought, Is 
worth London Town dear ybought 
1602 Carew, Surv of Cornwall, 272 
(1811) 1610 Holland, tr Camden’s 

Bntanma, 196 1659 Howell, 21 

[ * Hinkeson Down "j 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 1 306 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss , s V " Cornwall " 1864 
‘ Cornish Proverbs," in N &Q , 3rd 



Hen-pen 

ser., V. 276, Kingston down, well 
wrought, Is worth London Touti, dear 
bought. 1880 : Courtney, W. Cornwall 
Words, xiii. (E.D.S.) [as in 1864]. 

Hen-pen. See quot. 1825 : Jennings, 
Somersetsh. Words, xiv. [as in 1838]. 
1838 : Holloway, Provincialisms, 50, I 
Boys use these words at the game 
[ducks and drakes] in Somersetshire ; — 
Hen-pen, Duck and mallard. Amen. 

Henry Sophister, A, shortened to 
Harry - Soph. Sophista Henricanus. 
The expression originated in Henry 
VIII. ’s time. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, 

i. 227 (1840). 1720 ; Stukeley, Memoirs, 
i. 40 (Surtees S.), I . . . threw off my 
ragged Sophs gowm . . . and com- 
menced Harrj' Soph as its there 
[Cambridge] styled, and took the habit 
accordingly. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Cambs.” 1859 : N. & Q., 2nd 
ser., viii. 239, A student at Cambridge, 
who has declared for Law or Physic, 
may put* on a full-sleeved gowm, when 
those of the same 5'ear, who go out at 
the regular time, have taken their 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then 
styled a Harry-Soph, i.e. iptco(p 6 :. [This 
Greek reference is a University joke.] 

Herb John. See quots. Two contra- 
dictory sayings. 1614 : T. Adams, 
Devil’s Banquet, 307 (O.), Balme, with 
the destitution of Gods blessing, doth 
as much good as a branch of hearb- 
John in our pottage. 1633 : Draxe, 30, 
He is lohn herbe in the pottage, that 
will doc neither good nor harme. 1659 : 
Howell, 13, Without Herb-John, no 
good pottage. 1679: Hist, jetzer, 33 
| 0 .), The Bishop of Lausanne, being a 
flcgmatick and heaxy piece, mo%’'cd 
slowly, and was herb John in the whole 
proceeding. 

Hercules against two. [See Plato, 
Euthyd., 297B: Plurdo, 89c.] 1539: 

Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 17, N'ot Hercules 
against two, that is to say. 1576 : Gas- 
coigne, in n'orj^s, ii. 54 ® (Cunliffe), But j 
two to one, can be no cquall lott For i 
why? the lattcn proverbe saith you ] 
wott, . . . He Hercules enim contra j 
duos. 1630: T. Adams, HW.s, 372, ' 
But v.c Hercules contra duns, two is > 
odds though against Hercules 1647- i 


Herring 

A. Brewer, Countrie Girle, sig. G3. 
1693 : Urquhart, Rabelais, bk iii. ch. 
xii.. And two in fight against Hercules 
are too strong. 

Here a little and there a little. 1633 : 
Draxe, 13. 

Here is the door and there is the way. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
1633 : Draxe, 29. 1639 : Clarke, 70. 

Hereafter comes not yet. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii.. 
Though hereafter come not yit. 1577 : 
J, Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig. Dq, 
Here after commeth not yet. 1611 : 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 43, 
in IFor^, ii. (Grosart). 

Heresy. See Frenzy; and Hops (i). 
Hero to his valet, No man is a. pffff 
*AyTiyovoi 6 'Ep^oo^ou rivot fV 

cLOrhy'HXhv ‘s-atoa xal Oehv dvayopftt'ovrot ov roiavrd. 

fiotf 6 \o,ao.vo<p 6 poi — Plutarch, 

De Iside ct Osiride, c. xxiv.] 16S5-6 : 
Cotton, Montaigne, III. ii.. Few men 
have been admired by their own 
domestics. 1764 : Foote, Patron, II. i.. 
It has been said, and I believe 
with some shadow of truth, that no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre. 
1899 : WTieatley, Pepysiana, 240 [as in 
1764]. 1924 : Sphere, 9 Feb., p.' 137, 
col. 2, I referred in these columns to 
the well-knouTi statement that " no 
man was a hero to his valet.” 

Herring, i. Every herring must hang 
by its own gills. 1639: Clarke, 20. 
1670 : Ray, 102. 1694 : D’Urfey, 

Quixote, Pt. I. Act HI. sc. ii. 1S17 : 
Scott, Rob Roy, ch. xxvi., Na, na! let 
every herring liang b}' its ain head. 
1865 : ” Lancs Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., viii 494 [with " should ” for 
” must "]. 1901 : F. E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 7, Every yerrin’ should hong 
bi it' own gills. 

2. Gentleman Jack Herring. 5 erquot. 
1599 : Xashc, Lenten Stuffe, in Works, v. 
302 (Grosart), He . . . raised this pro- 
uerbe of him. Gentleman lackc Herring 
that putles his breeches on his head for 
want of wearing. 

3. Of all the fish in the sea, herring is 
the king. 1O59 : Howell, 21. 

4. Set a herring to catch a whale. 
iSbQ’. Harlitt, 331. Cf, Sprats. 
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Hertfordshire 

5 The hernng-man hales the fisher- 
man [1633 Ames, Against Cerent , 
Preface, 28 (0 ), Its a hard world when 
heemng men revile fishermen ] 1869 
Hazhtt, 373 

See also Barrel , Dead (4) , Fish, verb 
(5) , Lean , Lose , Red herring , Straight , 
and Wet (7) 

Hertfordshire l Hertfordshire clubs 
and clouted shoon 1662 Fuller, 

Worthies, 11 39 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss ,sv "Herts," A gibe 
at the rusticity of the honest Hertford- 
shire yeomen and farmers 

2 Hertfordshire hedgehogs 1(^2 

Fuller, II 39 1790 Grose Prov 

Gloss , s V " Herts ' 

3 Hertfordshire kindness 1662 

Fuller, II 40 1703 Ward Writings, 

II 61, For want of a third m our mess, 
we were fain To use Hertfordshire 
kmdness, Here’s to you again 1738 

Swift, Polite Conjers , Dial II 1785 

Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue. %v . 
Hertfordshire kindness, dnnking twice 
to the same person 

4 If you wish to go into Hertfordshire, 

Hitch a little nearer the fire A rather 
childish play on the word " hearth ” 
and the name of the county 1806 

Ljsons, Magna Bril , i 117 (Bedford) 
I854 Baker, Norihants Gloss . s v 
" Hitch,” The distich on the old beam 
which separated Bedfordshire from an 
insulated portion of Hertfordshire in 
the dining-room of the late parsonage 
house, at Mappershall, near Shefford 
Jf you utsh, etc 

Hesky’s library, Like — all outside 
1917 Bndgc, Cheshire Proverbs, 90 

Hemn or Dick, Be oather=Be either 
one thing or the other 1917 Bndgc, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 160 

Hews too high may get a chip in his 
eye, He that c 1300 Brunne, tr 
Langtoft’s Ckron , 1 91 (Heame), 

Sorow J-an is his pyne, pat he wis ouer 
his heued, )>e chip falles in his me 
c 1310 in Wnght, Pol Songs, 323 
(Camden S ), It falles in his eghe That 
hackes ovtc heghe c 1390 Gower, 
Conf Arnantis, bk 1 1 1918 Fulofte 
he heweth up so hihe. That chippes 
fallen in his jhe 1546 He>^\ood, 


Hide 

Proverbs, Pt 11 ch vii , Hewe not to 
hje lest the chips fall m thme ije 
1589 Peele, in Works, u 270 (BuUen), 
Thou art too crank, and crowdest all 
too high , Beware a chip fall not into 
thme eye 1659 Howell, 4 [as in 
1546] 1732 Fuller, No 2164 

Hexham Eight sa5nngs 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, 1 278-81 (FLS), 

(1) Hexham, the heart of all England 

(2) Hexham measure , up heaped, 
pressed down, and running over 

(3) He comes fra’ Hexham green, and 
that’s ten miles avont Hell (4) Every 
one lor their am hand, like the pipers 
o’ Hexham (5) Hexham, where they 
knee-band lops [fleas], and put spec- 
tacles upon bhnd spiders (6) Silly — 
good-natured, like a Hexham goose, 
bid him sit down, and he will he down 
(7) A Hexham sixpence-worth (8) Go 
to Hexham [a Newcastle malediction] 
(2) 1892-4 Heslop, Norlhumb Words 
(EDS), ” Hexham measure, heaped 
full an’ runnm' over," was a pro\erb, 
which onginatcd m the circum- 
stance that the " beatment " [quarter- 
peck measure] at Hexham had twice 
the capaaty of the Newcastle " beat- 
ment " 

Heyden family See Paston 

Heytor See quot 1869 Harlitt, 
458. When Hej tor rock wears a hood, 
Manxton folk may expect no good 
S Devon 

Hickup See quot 1825 Brockett, 
N Country W’ords, s v , Hickup, snick 
up, stand up, straight up. One drop 
two drops — good for the hiccup [There 
are variants ] 

Hide can find, They that e 
Seten Sages, 68 (Percy S ), He may wel 
f}nide that hyde hym sclven 1671 
Westm Drollery, 21 (Ebsworth), But 
now I m lost, and here am crost, ’Tis 
they that hide must find 1740 North, 
Examen, 172, As they say, he that hides 
can find 1816 Scott, Antiquary, 
ch XXI , Trust him for that— they that 
hide ken best where to find 1855 
Bohn 406, Hiders are good finders 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 71, 
He that feals [hides slyly] can find 

Hide nothing from thy minister, 


300 



Higgledy-piggledy 301 Highest 

physician and lawyer. 1578; Florio, i 5. High flaces have iheir precipices. 
First Fruites, fo. 27, From the phisition , 1616 : Haughton, Englishm. for ir.v 
and attorney keepe not the truth hid- > Money, IV. ii.. They say high climbers 
den. 1596 : Harington, Me/flWi. o/.’iya.Y, have the greatest falls.' 1732: Fuller, 
98 {1814), From your confessor, lawyer, , No. 2501. Cf. Higher standing. 
and physician. Hide not your case on 6. High icords break no hones. 1584 : 
no condition. 1670 : Ray, 103. 1736 : : Greene, in Works, iii. 231 (Grosart), 

Baile}', Dfcf., s.v. “ Hide,” Hide nothing . Wordes breake no bones, so we cared 
from thy priest, physician or lawyer ; ■ the lesse for hir scolding. 1683 ; Meri- 
Lest thou wrong thy soul, bod}', or estate, ton, Yorkshire Ale, S3-7 {1697), Foul 
Higgledy-piggledy, Malpas shot = All words break neay banes. 1734: Field- 
share alike. See story of ‘‘ Two Rec- ing, Don Quix. in England, II. vi., 
ioTS,” in 'Leif’s Ballads and Legends of , High words break no bones. 1774. 
Cheshire, 133 (1867). 1869 ■ ^ Q-> C. Dibdm, Quaker, I. viii. 

4th ser., iii. 194. 1913 : E. M. Wright, ' 7. To be high in the instep = To be 

Rustic Speech, etc., 186, The kernel of j proud. 1542 : Boorde, Infrod., ch x.\vi. 
the story' . . . is the refusal of the then j p. 1S9 (E.E.T.S ), They be hyghe in the 
Rector of Malpas [either temp. James I. ‘ instep, and stondeth in theyr owne Con- 
or William III.] to treat the monarch to . sayte. 1546 : Het'^vood, Proverbs, Pt. 
his share of a dinner at the village inn. . I., ch .vi.. He is so h}' in thinstep, and 
In spite of the remonstrances of the j sostreight laste [laced]. 1655; Fuller, 
Curate, who was also present, the shot j Church Hist., bk. x. § vi. (16), Too high 
was equally divided between the three : 1 in the instep ... to bow to beg a 
higgledy-piggledy all pay alike. Later 1 kindness. 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.- 
the monarch caused the same rule to I Danish Did., sv. "Instep." 1854: 
be applied to the benefice, and hence- ! Baker, Northanis Gloss , s.v. “ Instep," 
forth the Curate received a moiety of ' " She’s high in the instep," i.e. proud 
the glebe and tithes. 1917 : Bridge, | and haughty. 

Chesliire Proverbs, 73. 1 8 . To be on the high ropes. 1690: 

High, adj. 1. A high building, a low i New Did. Canting Crew, sig. K5, Upon 
foundation. 1605 : Camden, Remains, ; the high ropes. Cock-a-hoop. 1771 : 
316 {1S70). 1670 : Ray, 103. 1732 : ! in Garrick Corresp., i. 433 (1831), Who, 
Fuller, No. 2499, High buildings have ( as I hear, were always upon the high 
a low foundation. ! ropes with her. 1S64 : Mrs. H. Wood, 

z. As high as three horse loaves. 1546 ; , Trevlyn Hold, ch. xxii., Nora was rather 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x.. As . on the high ropes just then, and would 
high as twoo horsen loues hir person is. | not notice him. 

1639 : Clarke, 73. 1670 : Ra}', 202. [ Higham on the Hill, Stoke in the Vale, • 

3. High as a hog. Sec Hog (3). ' Wykin for buttermilk, Hinckley for ale. 

4. High days and holidays. 1653: ; 1795-1S11 : Nichols, o/Z.rics., iv. 

The Queen, L, in Bang's Materialicn, . 677. 1849 : Halliwell, R/iyw:cs 

B. 13, p. 2. col. I, Or at a feast upon i Nursery Tales, 197. 
high holy dayes. 1S57 ; Hughes, Tom Higher standing the lower fall. The, 
Brown, Pt. I. ch. i., Tlic Pusey horn, , 1633 : Draxc, 7, The higher that 

which . . . the gallant old squire . . . ! I clirnbe, the greater is my fall. 165S : 

used to bring out on high day.s, holidays, ; Franck, North. Memories, 39 {1S21}, 

and bonfirc'nights. i'859:'SaIa, Txvicc • nie_ higher any man rises, the greater 

Round Clock, One p.m.. Who consume . is his fall expected. 1670 : Ray. 102. 
an orthodox dinner of meat, vegetables, 1709: O. Dykes, Eng. Proi'rbs, 2^8. 
and cheese— and on high days and ' IT.e highest standing, the lowc.st fall, 
holidavs pudding— at one p.m. ' 1907 : Higher the ape goes. See Ape (to). 

Hackwood, Old En:;. Sports, 2, Popular Higher the tree. See Plum-tree. 

"amfs and diversions on all " high da\-s Highest branch is not the s.ifest roost, 

and holy days." The. 1S55 : Bohn, 507. 



Highest 

Highest flood has the lowest ebb. The 
c 1555 in Wnght, Songs, etc , Phthp 
and Mary 59 (Roxb Cl ), Thoughethat 
the fiiide be great, the ebc as lowe doth 
rone 1598 J Dickenson, Greene *« 
Concetpt, 32 (Grosart) 1658 Franck, 
North Memories, 39 (1821), High tides 
have their low ebbs 1709 0 Dykes, 
Eng Proverbs. 248 

Highest spoke in Fortune's wheel may 
sooa turn lowest, The 1732 Fuller, 
No 4595 

Highest tree See Tree (5) 

High Garret See Braintree 

Kighgate i I'll make him water kts 
horse at Highgate 1678 Ray, 86 1790 
Grose Prov Gloss , s v *' Middx ’* 

2 To be sworn at Highgate See long 
accounts in Hone, Ev Day Book 11 
79-87 c 1720 J Smedley, in Somers 
Tracts, xiu 825 (1811), Dined, and was 
sworn at Highgate 1769 Colman, 
Man and Ill u, I have been 
sworn at Highgate, Mrs Lettice, and 
never take the maid instead ot the 
mistress 1812 Byron, Cktlde Harold, 
can 1 St 70 1826 G Daniel Sworn 

at Highgate [title] 1902 Wnght, 
Dialect Diet , s v " Highgate,” He has 
been sworn in at Highgate, used of a man 
who IS very sharp or clever 

Highway is never about, The 1670 
Ray, 13 1732 Fuller, No 4596 

Hill and Hills i A htll an a fill an’ 
an o’er-neet 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proierbs, 3, Hin=Bed (covenng) Fill 
=A meal O er-nect=A place to pass 
the night in The whole =A night’s 
lodging 

2 Do on hill as you would do in hall 
1570 A Barclay, Mtrrour of Good 
Manners, 25, Liue thou vpon hill as 
thou would hue in hall 1732 Fuller. 
No 1307, Do m the hole as thou 
would st do in the hall 1853 Trendh, 
Proverbs, 21 {igo5) In the proverb jou 
will find it [aUiteration] of contmual 
recurrence Thus Do on hill 
as >ou would do m hall 

3 Hills are green afar off 1904 
N & Q , loth ser , i 434 

4 The higher the hill the lower the 
grass 1732 ruller. No 4593 

5 There’s always a htll against a 


302 Hit 

stack [hollow] 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, Ollas a hill anenst a slack 
1899 Dickinson, Cumb Gloss , 165, To 
set hills against slacks is to equahse 
matters by giving and taking Cf No 6 
6 There's no hill without his valley 
1583 Melbancke, Phtlohnus, sig U2, 
Euene hill hath his dale 1633 Draxe, 
5 Cf No 5 
Hinckley See Higham 
Hinckley field See quots 1678 Ray, 
317, The last man that he kill'd keeps 
hogs m Hinckley field Spoken of a 
coward that never durst fight 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss , s v ‘ Leicester- 
shire 1881 Evans, Letes Words, 
301 {EDS), 'The last man 
Hinckley Field,” is now, and I 
imagine always was, applied rather to 
a boaster of the ” Ancient Pistol "type 
Hires the horse must ride before, He 
that 1639 Clarke, 99 1670 Ray, 
106 3875 A B Cheales, Proverb 
Tolk-Lore, 99 3937 Bndge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 73 He who baes the horse 
should nde first 

Hit, verb I He that once htls uill 
be ever shooting 3640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum, He that once hits, is ever 
bending [his bow] 3710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 378 

2 Hit or miss 15^ T Wibon 
Rhelortque, 87 (3909), Which shot in 
the op>en and plame fieldes at all 
aduentures hittie missie 1656 Choyce 
Drollery, 23 (Ebsworth), But hit or 
misse I will declare *1116 speeches at 
London and elsewhere 1678 Ray, 73- 
Hit or nusse for a cow-heel 1709 0 

Dykes, Proveris, 272, For we have 
a smart saying to this effect. Hit or 
miss, luck is all 3823 Byron, Don 
Juan, can vii st 33, Renown’s all hit 
or miss 1872 J Glyde, jr , Norfolk 
Garland, 148, Hitty missy, as the blind 
man shot the crow 

3 Hit the nail See Nail (5) 

4 Tohttoverthethumbs=:[oiohvke 
1540 Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig B4, 
Haue men h>tte the[e] vT>on the 
thombes> 1560 T Wilson Rhetorique, 
3 (1909) Phanonnus did hit a 
joung man ouer the thumbes v cry hand- 
somely, for vsmg ouer old, and ouer 



Ho 


303 Hog 


straunge wordcs. 1607 ■ Dekker, etc., 
Wesliv. Hoc, V. i., And he, bristling up 
his beard to rail at her too, I cut him 
over the thumbs thus . . . 1678 : Ray. 
349- 

5. To hit the bird 0’ th’ eye. 1670: 
Ray, 181. 

Ho (or whooping), Out of all=Out of 
all bounds, c. 1374: Chaucer, Troylus, 
bk. ii. 1. 1034 (1083) (0.), pan gan he 
telle his wo. But pat was endlees wth- 
outen ho. 1577: Misogonus, II. lii.. 
Though you thinke him past whoo. He 
may yet reduce him. c. 1592; Sir T. 
More, 67 (Sh. S.), Would not mj'^ lord 
make a rare player? Oh, he would vp- 
holde a companie be3’ond all hoe. 1599 : 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, III. ii., 

0 wonderful . . . out of all whooping. 
1631: Mabbe, Celesiiua, loS (T.T.), You 
will hold 3'our peace, will you not ? . . . 
WTiat? Is there no ho \\ith you? 
1711 : Swift, Journal to Stella, Lett. xx. 
\Vlien 3'our tongue runs there’s no ho 
with you. 1855 : Kingsley, Westw. Ho!, 
ch. xxiii., Wonderful, past all whooping. 
1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 20 
(E.D.S.), Out of all ho, i.e. im- 
moderately. 

Hoardeth up money, He that, taketh 
pains for other men. 1669 ; Politeuphiiia, 
130. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2165. 

Hoar-frost. See Frost. 

Hoarse. Sec Crow (4) ; and Cuckoo (6). 

Hoathly. See Hellingly. 

Hobbledehoy. 1540 : Palsgrave, 
Acolastus, sig. D4, Thcyr hobledehoj-e 
tyme, the yeares that one is neyther a 
rnan nor a boyc. 1670: Ra\-, 216, A 
lioberdehoy, half a man and half a 
boj’^ 173S : Swift, Polite Convcrs., 
Dial I. c. 1791: Pcgge, Dcrbicisms, 
105 (E.D.S.) , A hobblcty-hoy, ncitlicr 
man nor boy. 1S79 : Jackson, Shropsh. 
Word-Book, 2oq, Yo’ dunna think I'd 
tak’ up 00th a 'obbcty-’oy like that fur 
a swcetVart ! 1S94 : W. Raj-mond, Love 
and Quid Life, 103, No rascally Upton 
hobbledchov, half man and half boy. 

Hobson’s' choice —No choice at .all. 
16.JQ : in Somers Tracts, vii. 87 (iSti). 

1 had Hobson’s choice, cither be a 
Hob.son or nothing. i6f>o; Bradshaw s 
Vlliinum Vale, quoted in A*. &. Q , 0th 


j ser., ii. 426, I know no other remed}' 
I [for death] ; ’tis Hobson’s choice 1712 : 
I Spectator, No. 509 [the story of Hobson, 
I the Cambridge carrier]. 1718 : Cibber, 
j Non-Juror, I., Can anj' woman think 
I herself happjg that’s obliged to marry 
i only with Hobson's choice? 1867 
Dutton Cook, Hobson's Choice [titlek 
I Hockin’s duck. Neither mate nor 
j fella, like. Mid-Corn. 18S8 : Q.-Couch, 
Troy Town, ch. xxiv. 1925 ; Devon and 
Corn. N. & Q., xiii. 206. 

Hodder, The. See quot. 1869 ; Haz- 
litt, 374, The Hodder, the Calder, the 
Ribble and rain, all meet in a point on 
Jlilton’s domain. 

Hodnet, Shropsh. See quot. 1883 • 

I Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 579, As sure 
as Hodnet sends the wind, A rainy day 
trill Drajrion find. 

Hog. I. A hog that’s bemired endea- 
vours to bemire others, : Fuller, 

■ No. 214. 

j 2. A hog upon trust grunts till he’s paid 
1 for. Ibid., No. 215. 

3. As high as a hog all but the bristles. 
1670 : Ray, 202. 

4. It is hard to break a hog of an ill 
custom. 1678 : Rajg 154. 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 2949, It is hard to break an old 
hog off a custom. 

5. Like a hog in armour. 1659 ■ 

; Howell, 19, He looketh like a hogg in 
i armour. 170S : Ward, London Terrte- 
> filtus. No. V. p. 26. 1740 : North, 

; Examcn, 572, So ridiculous was the 
I figure, as they sat-, of hogs in armour. 

I 1820 : Scott, Monastery, ch. x. 1S47 ; 
j Halliwell, Diet., s.v., A hog in armour, 

1 a person finely but verj’ awkwardly 
I dressed. 1S67 : Larwood and Hotten, 

' Signboards, 440, " Hog in armour ” 

' . . . a favourite epithet applied to rifle 
i volunteers by costermongers, street fisli- 
{ mongers .and such like. 

I 6. Lose no! a hog. See Sheep (18). 

; 7, The hog is got into the honey-po'. 

; 167S : Ray, 354, The hogs to the honey 

■ pots. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4598. 

' 8 The hog never looks up to him that 

' threshes down the acorns Ibid.. No. 

' 4599- 

9. To make a hog or a dog of a tntn ’. 

' 1G70: Rat', 217. 1712; .Motteux, 
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Hoghton 304 Hollow 


Quixote, Pt II ch xxii . He will go 
through stitch with it he vnU make a 
hog or a dog of it, I will warrant you 

10 If hat can you expect of a hog but 
his bristles ^ 1813 Ray. 201 

See also Better my hog , Draff , Drive 
(5} , Every hog , Every man basteth , 
Go (23) Hear (7) , Lincolnshire , October 
(2) , One hog , Pig , Swarston Bridge , 
and Swine 

Hoghton, near Blackburn, Lancs See 
quot 1869 Hazlitt 196, He who would 
see old Hoghton nght, must view it bj 
the pale moonlight 

Hogs Norton To be born (or brought 
up) at Hogs Norton, ukere the pigs play 
on the organs It is said that this saying 
refers to the village of Hock-Norton, 
Leicestershire, where the organist once 
upon a time was named Piggs* c 1554 
Enterlude of Youth, in Bang's Mate- 
tialten, B Z3, p Z9, I shall laye the 
on the eare were thou borne in trump- 
ington and brought vp at Hogges 
norton 1593 Nashe, in Works. 11 
273 (Grosart), I was brought vp at 
Hoggenorton, where pigges play on the 
organs Z615 Armm, Val Welshman. 
II 111 , This fellow was pome at hogs 
Norton, where pigges play on the organ 
1670 Ray, 249, You were bom at Hogs 
Norton 1670 Cotton, Scarrontdes, 
bk IV , And pillows all securely snort 
on, Like organists of fam’d Hog's-Nor* 
ton 1725 Bailej,tr Erasmus Colloq , 
317, He being in a violent passion, says 
to him, out you saucy fellow, where was 
you drag'd up, at Hogs Norton^ 1729 
Fielding, Author’s Farce, III , Though 
his \oice be only fit to warble at Hogs 
Norton, where the pigs would accom- 
pany it with organs 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial II 1821 Scott, 
Kenilworth, ch ix , He was bom at 
Hogsnorton, where, according to popu- 
lar saying, the pigs plaj upon the organ 
Holbeach, Lmcs See quot 1869 
Hazhtt, 206, Holbeach pots, \Vhaplode 
pans Houltan organs, Weston tmg- 
tangs Higson's MSS Coll , No Z14, 
These are four places in South Lin- 
colnshire, and the lines are saiincal of 
the Church bells at each town 

Holbom-hill, He will nde backwards 


up=He will be hanged 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V " London ' 

Hold fast when you have it Z546 
Heywood, Proverbs. Pt I ch x Z583 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig Fi, As to 
haue IS good happ, so to hould fast is a 
great vertue 1605 Camden Remains, 
324 (1870) 1659 Howell, 8 

Hold him to it See Buckle (3) 

Hold one’s tongue in an ill time, One 
may 1633 Draxe, 5, A man may holde 
his peace m an ill time 1670 Ray, 
103 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish 

Diet , s V " Hold ” [as m 1633] 

Hold or cut codpiece point 1678 

Ray. 73 

Hold the dish while I shed my pottage 
1670 Ray, 218 

Hold up your dagger-hand A drinking 
phrase 1639 Clarke, 46 167P Ray, 
216 

Hold up your head there ’s money bid 
for you 1738 Swift, Polite Convert , 
Dial I , Well, methmks here’s a silent 
meeting Come, miss, hold up your 
head, girl, there’s money bid for you 
Z836 Marry at, ch iv.Asthe 

saying is, tfiere s money bid for you 

Hold your tongue, husband, and let 
me talk that have ail the wnt 1678 
Ray, 84 1732 Fuller, No 2521 

Hole I He has a hole under hts 
nose, that all his money runs into 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Fr-Eng, 10, The 
hole too ope under the nose, breeds 
ragged shoes and tattered hose 1732 
Fuller, No 1858 1880 Spurgeon, 

Ploughman’s Pictures, 39, He has a 
hole under his nose, and his money 
runs into it 

2 The hole calls Ike thief 1640 Her 
bert, Jac Prudentum 

3 To make a hole tn the water = To 
drown oneself 1813 Ray,2or 1926 
PhiUpotts, Yellow Sands, I , I’ll make a 
hole in the water — I'll drown to-night 
sure as death • 

4 You tell how many holes be tn a 
scummer 1639 Clarke, 146 

Holiday dame, She’s an 1678 Ray. 
73 

Hollow as a kex. As 1678 Ray, 2S4 
1883 A Easther, Almondbury Gloss , 
73 (EDS), He IS as hollow as a 



Hollow 

kex,” said of a deceitful man. 1917: 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 15. 

Hollow as a shoe when the foot’s 
out, As. Said of a deceitful person. 
1886 : R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 445 
(E.D.S.). 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 17. 

Holly. See quot. 1846 : Denham, 
Proverbs, 6 (Percy S.), He never lies 
but when the hollin’s green. 

Holmby, It shines like. 1854 : Baker, 
Norlhants Gloss., s.v. " Holmby." 

Holme. See quot. 1846-59 : Denham 
Tracis, i. 169 (F.L.S.), . . . saying, 
which is prevalent in the north-west 
part of the county [Cumberland], is 
valuable as characteristic of the dour 
and satirical disposition of the natives. 
When they wish to saj' a particularly 
severe thing against any of the genir}’, 
they remark, " When he dies there will 
be dry ej^es at Holme.” [Holme is 
pronounced as " home.’’] 

Holmsdale, The Vale of, Never won 
nor never shall. Surrey. 1576 : Lam- 
barde, Pcramb. of Kent, 469 (1826). 
1662 ; Fuller, Worthies, iii. 204 (1840). 
1724; Defoe, Tour, Lett. II. 104 
[" conquered ’’ for " won ’’]. 1902 : G. 
Thompson, Picturesque Surrey, 271. 
1906 : Harper, Brighton Road, § xxix., 
p. 276, It is . . . that Vale of Holmes- 
dale Nev'cr wonne, ne never shall, as the 
braggart old couplet has it, in allusion 
to the defeat and slaughter of the 
invading Danes at Ockley, .\.n. 851. 

Holt, Cheshire, i. Go to Holt to see 
Fame Raccs=YovL arc going the wTong 
way to work. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 62. 

2. Holt lions. Ibid., 73 [Bridge has 
a long discussion of the meaning of the 
phrase]. 

Holy, rn be, I, marry will I. 1639: 
Clarke, 139. 

Holyrood, 14 Sept. See quot. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 34, If dr\’ be 
tlie buck’s horn On Holyrood mom, 
’Tis worth a kist of gold; But if wet 
it be seen Ere Holyrood e en. Bad har- 
ve.«t is foretold. Yorkshire. See also 
Devil (48). 

Holy Thursday. See VThitsuntide (2). 

Home, He that lives always at, sees 
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Honest 


nothing but home. 1618 : Breton, in 
Works, ii. uy (Grosart) [cited as a 
" prouerbe ’’]. 

Home is home though never so 
homely (or poor), c. 1300 : Prov of 
Rending, st. 14 (Berlin, 1878), Este 
bueth oune brondes (Pleasant are one’s 
own brands — i.e. one’s own fireside). 
1546 ; Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. iv.. 
Home is fiomely, though it be poore in 
syght. 1591 : Harington, Orl. Furioso, 
bk. xxxix. st. 61, For home though 
homely twere, yet is it sweet. 1605 ; 
Camden, Remains, 324 (1870), Home is 
homely. Before 1680 : Butler, Remains, 
ii. 285 (1759), Though home be homely, it 
is more delightful than finer things 
abroad. 1712 : Arbuthnot, Znia a Bolt. 
Pit, Pt. III. ch. iv.. The little I have 
is free, and I can call it my own ! 
“ Hame’s hame, be it never so hamel3f !’’ 
1776 : Colman, Spleen, I. 1826 : Lamb, 
Pop. Fallacies, .xii. 1848 ; Dickens, 
Dombey, ch. xxxv.. The saying is, that 
home is home, be it never so homely. 

Home - keeping youths have ever 
homely wits. c. 1591 : Shakespeare, 
T-do Gent., I. i. 1S22 : Scott, Fam. 
Letters, ii. 134 (1894), I hold by the true 
saying “ untravelled youths have ever 
homely wits.” 1830 : Marrj-at, King’s 
Own, ch. xxxvii. 

Homer sometimes nods. [Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homcrus. — Horace, Ars 
Poet., 359,] 1530 ; Palsgrave, S97, And 
ther where they shall se the good Homer 
have ben aslepe to be w\’ll}-ng b\' good 
maner to wake him, in correctjmg the 
fautes in the whichc bj' cause of the 
same he is fallin. 1648 : Herrick, Hesp., 
No. 95, Homer himself, in a long work, 
maj' sleep. 1S20 : BjTon, Don Juan, 
can. V. st. 159, .Meanwhile, as Homer 
sometimes sleeps, perhaps You’ll pardon 
to my muse a few short naj>s. 

Honest, adj. 1. An honest good look 
coverclh many faults. 1732 : Fuller, 
No, 609. 

2. An honest man. See Wind, E (2) 
and F (i). 

3 An honest man and a good howler. 

: Shakespeare, L. L. L., I'- ii-. An 
honest man. IcKik you ... a m.ir- 
vtllous good ncighlxiur, faith, and a 
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very good bowler 1635 Quarles, 
Emblemes, bk j No x , The vulgar 
proverb's crost He hardly can Be a 
good bowler and an honest man 1670 
Ray, i8x 

4 An honest man's tiord is as good 

as hts bond 1670 Ray 103 1730 

LiUo, Stlvta, I IX And every honest 
man is as good as his word 

5 An honest plain man, wtOiottl 
pleats 1546 Heywood Proverbs, Pt 
II ch V Be plaine without pletes 
1659 Howell, 15 

6 An honest shilling is better than a 
knavish sovereign Surrey 1875 A B 
Cheales Proverb Folk-Lore, jqo 

7 An honest woman dwells at the 
sign of an honest countenance 1615 
in Harl Mtscell , a 147 (1744) [ated 
as "the common saying *’] 

8 As honest a man as any in the 

cards when the kings are out 1639 
Clarke, 286 1678 Ray, 291 1732 

Fuller, No 697 

9 As honest a man as ever broke 

bread 1599 Porter, Two Angry 

Women, sc xt , You arc as good a 
man as ere broke bread 1600 

Shakespeare, Much Ado, III v 1696 
J Hams, City Bride, IV 11 1793 

O'Keeffe, World %n a Village, I 1 , As 
good natur’d a man as ever broke 
bread 

10 As honest (or good) a man as ever 

trod on shoe leather 1599 Porter, Two 
Angry Women, sc xi , You are as good 
a man as ere went on neats 
leather 1670 Ray, 181 1754 Ber- 

thelson Eng -DamshDtcl ,sv "Shoe" 
18S9 J Nicholson, Folk Speech E 
Yorks iq As good as iwer stepped 
upo shoe leather 1901 F E Taylor. 
Lancs Sayings, 33 He were as bonny a 
lad as ever step 1 1 shoe-leather 

11 As honest a man as ike sun ever 
shone on 1789 G Parker, Life s 
Painter, 26 

12 As honest a woman as ever burnt 
malt 1589 Pap with a Hatchet, 23 
(1844) 

13 Honest men do marry but wise 
men not 1659 Howell, Letters, u 
(Jacobs), Honest men use to many but 
wise men not 1696 D'Urfey, Quixote, 


Pt III Act III sc 11 , A pure proverb, 
that says. Honest men marry quickly, 
but wise men not at all 

14 Nobody so like an honest man as 
an arrant knave 1732 Fuller, No 
2525, Honest men and knaves may 
possibly wear the same cloth 1855 
Bohn, 463 

15 Of all crafts, to he an honest man 
islhemastercraft 1678 Ray, 13 1732 
Fuller, No 3696, Of all crafts to an 
honest man downnght is the only craft 

x6 The honester man the worse luck 
i6xi Cotgrave, s v " Mescheoir " 
1670 Ray, 117 

Honesty i A man never surfeits of 
too much honesty 1639 Clarke, 213, 
Too much honesty did never man harm 
1670 Ray. 13 

2 Honesty ts a fine jewel, hut much out 
of fashion 1732 FuUcr, No 2533 

3 Honesty is ill to thrive by 1639 
Clarke, 30 

4 Honesty ts plain, hut no good fellow 
1594 Knack to Know a Knave, xn 
Hazhtt, Old Plays, vi 509 

5 Honesty ts the best policy 1599 

Sandys, Europa Spec , 102 {1632) { 0 ), 
Our grosse conceipts, who think nones- 
tie the best policie 1622 P Hannay, 
Poet Works, 166 (Hunt Cl ), Honestie 
In shew, not deed, is policie 1638 
D TuviU Vade Mecum, 27 (3rd ed), 
He would ever say that Honesty is the 
best policy 1671 Head and Kirkman, 
Eng Rogue, ii 92 1788 Colman. jr, 

Ways and Means, I it , My policy was 
chosen from the proverb. Random, 
I thought honesty the best 1850 
Dickens, Copperfield, ch iv 

never be a dear penr^orth 1732 Ful- 
ler, No 2535 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 

7 // honesty cannot knavery should 
net 1732 Fuller, No 2680 

Honey i A honey tongue, a heart of 
gall 1583 Melbancke, Philotinus, sig 
D3, With honye in her mouth, and a 
stmg in her tavle c 1590 in Roxb 
Ballads, 11 5 (B S ) 1^0 Ray, 104 

1732 Fuller, No 610 

2 Being anointed with honey Uie 
sweetly 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmt^* 
Cedtoq , 571 [cited as " the old saying "] 
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3. Cover yourself uiith honey and the [ 
flies will eat you. 1620 : Shelton, | 
Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xlix. 1712 : Jlot- 
teux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xliii, It is so, 
daub yourself with honej', and you will 
never want flies. 1853 : Trench, Pro- 
verbs, 65 (1905), We say : Daub yourself 
with honey, andyou’ll be covered with flies. 

4. He guides the honey ill, that may 
not lick his fill. 1623 : Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 503. 

5. He that handles honey shall feel it 
cling to his fingers. 1481 : Caxton, Rey- 
nard, 64 (Arber), How shold on}' man 
handle hony, but yf he lycked his 
fyngres. 1631 : Mabbe, Cclestina, 158 
(T.T.). 1707 : Spanish Bawd, IV. i. 

6 . He that hath no honey in his pot, 
let him have it in his mouth. 1633 : 
Draxe, 161, He that hath no honie 
in his pot, hatli none in his mouth. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., 3. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. '' Honey." 

7. Honey is dear bought if licked off 

thorns, c. 1175 : Old Eng. Homilies, i. 
185 (Morris), Nis nan blisse sothes in an 
thing thet is utewith, thet ne beo to 
bitter aboht ; thet ct huni tlier-in, beoth 
licked of thomes (There is no true bliss 
in anything external that is not too 
dearly bought ; he that cats honey 
therein, it is licked off thorns), c. 1320 : 
in Reliq. Antiquee, i. 114 (1S41), " Here ' 
is botht the hony that is licked of the j 
thome Quoth Hcndyng. i6ir:Cot- j 
grave, s.v. " Acheter,” He that licks i 
honey of thomes paies too dearc for it. j 
1732: Fuller, No. 2215, He that licks ; 
honey from a nettle, pays too dear for it. 1 
1827”: Hone, Table-Book, 6S6, One who ! 
marries an ill-tempered person attempts ’ 
to lick honey from off a thorn. iSbg : | 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xix., ■ 
Never tiy dirty dodges to make money. 1 
It will never pay you to lick honey off ' 
of thorns. ' 

8. Honey is not for the ass’s mouth. ■ 

1732 : Fuller, No. 2537. i 

9. Honev is sued, but the bee stings. ‘ 

l6.}0 : Herbert, Jae. Prudentum. 1670 : • 
Rav, 13. 1732 : Fuller, .No. 253S. . 

10. Honey iS too goo.l for a bear. Ibid, 

No. 2539. 


11. Lick honey with your little finger. 
1586 : Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., 
fo. 118, That olde sa}ing, that we must 
fast honie but with our fingers end. 
1670 : Ray, 13. 1672 : Walker, Parcem , 

58. 

12. No honey without gall. 1611 ; 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Nul." 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 313. 

13. The best honey. See quot. 1924 : 
Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., Iv. in, “ The 
best honey idd’n got by squeezin’." 
Meaning that what is given sponta- 
neously is better than what is gained 
by pressure. 

14. To lick honey through a cleft stick. 
1670 : Ray, 184. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5197. 

See also Bee; Broom; Fly (il); Fog 
(3) ; Sweet as honey; and Wine (3). 

Honeymoon, It will not always be. 
1639 : Clarke, 123. 

Honeymoon ■with them, It is but. 
1546 : He}'wood, Proverbs, Pt. I. cli. vii., 
It was yet but hony moone. 1633 : 
Draxe, 118. 1659 • Howell, 4. 

Honour and Honours, i. Honour and 
case are seldom bedfcUoivs. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum, Honour and 
profit lie not in one sack. 1670 ; Ray, 
13 - 2732 : Fuller, No. 2540. 

2. Honour bought, temporal simony. 
1659 : Howell, 9 (7). 

3. Honour is but ancient riches. 
Before 1598 : Ld. Burghlcy, in Peck, 
Dcsid. Curiosa, 48 (1779), For gentility 
is nothing else but antient riches. 161S : 
Breton, Court and Country, in Jnedited 
Tracts, 190 (Hazlitt), Honour was but 
ancient riches. 1623 : W ebster, Devil’s 
Law-Case, I. i., WTiat tell you me of 
gentr}’? 'tis nought else . . . But ancient 
riches. 1737 : Ray, 52, Nobility is 
nothing but ancient ridics. 

4. Honour is unseemly for a fool. 
159S : Meres, Palladis, fo. 211. 1633 : 
Draxe, 3. 

5. Honour will buy no beef. 166S : 
Shadwcll, Sullen Lovers, V. iii. "cited 
as “ the e.xcellcnt proverb "]. 

6. Honour without profit is a ring on 
the finger. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Sf i- 
gnruric," Honour without profit i.s hkc 
a si.\'-j)cnny rent to one tli.it Ji.ntii 
nothing else to live on. 1O31 : MablK, 



Honour 

Cdestina, 140 (TT) 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Span -Eng , 19 

7 Honours change manners [Honorcs 

mutant mores — Poljdore Veigil, 
Adagta, Prov ecu p 89 (Basel, 1541) ] 
c 1430 Lydgate, m Skeat s Chaucer, 
vu 297, Ther beth four thinges that j 
maketh a man a fool, Honour first 1 
putteth him in outrage [extravagant ] 
self-importance] 1552 Latimer Ser- \ 
mons, 437 (P S ), So they verify that I 
saymgHonores mutant mores " Honours ! 
change manners ’ 1590 Greene, m ' 

Uor&, vu 294 (Grosart), Honours I 
chaungeth manners 1616 Haughton. 
Enghshm for my Money, IV 1 [cited 
as “ an old said saw ] 1711 Spectator, 
No 259, This good creature is resolved 
to show the world, that great honour 
cannot at all change his manners, he is 
the same civil person he ever was 
1748 Richardson Clarissa, vn 325 
(1785) 3820 Scott, Abbot, ch xxii , 

How I have offended the Lord of 
Lmdesay I know not, unless honours 
have changed manners 

8 Honours nourish arts c 1570 
F Thynn, Pride and Lvuhness, 22 
(Sh S ), Saycth not the proverbe, 
honors nonshe artes’ 

9 There ts honour among thieves 
[Cum igitur tanta vis lustitiae sit, ut 
ea etiam latronum opies firmet atque 
augeat — Cicero, Off II xi 39 ) 1712 
^lotteux, Quixote Pt 11 ch lx , The 
old proverb still holds good Thieves 
are never rogues among themselves 
1723 Defoe, Col Jack, ch j , WTiich is 
what other thieves make a point of 
honour of. I mean that of being honest 
to one another 1824 Scott, Red- 
gauntlet, ch X 1840 Dickens, C«r»()»/y 
Shop, ch xlu , Honour among — 
among gentlemen, sir,” returned the 
other, who seemed to have been very 
near givuig an awkward termmation 
to the sentence 

10 U e cannot come to honour under 
coierlel 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentum 

11 Where honour ceaseih, there know- 

ledge decreaseth 1639 Clarke, 137 
1681 W Robertson, Phraseol Gener- 
alts, 737 1736 . Bailey, Diet , s v 


Hook 

12 Where there ts no honour, there ts 
no grief 1633 Draxe, 91, He that hath 
no honour hath no soroow 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Hoo See Do (39) 

Hoo, Kent See quot 1735 Pegge, 
Rent Proverbs, in E D S , No 12, p 73, 
He that ndeth into the Hundred of 
Hoo Besides pilfenng seamen, shall 
find dirt enow 

Hood does not make the monk, The 
c 1387 Usk, Test of Love, in Skeat's 
Chaucer, vii 91, For habit maketh no 
monk c 1400 Rom Rose, 1 6192, 
Habit ne maketh monk ne frere 1617 
Greene in Works, ix 19 (Grosart), The 
hood makes not the monke, nor the 
apparrell the man 1673 \Vycherle>, 
Genl Dane 'Master, IV 1 1754 

notsseur, No 30 , Mere regimentals no 
more create a soldier, than the cowl 
makes a monk 1820 Scott, Abbot 
ch xxvi , The cowl makes not the 
monk, neither the cord the fnar 
Hoed for this fool, A e 1566 w 
CoUmann, Ball and Broadsides, 93 
(Roxb Cl), A hood a hood, for such a 
foolc 3570 m Huth, Anetent Ballads, 
etc . 328 (1867), And, as the prouerbe 
doth show very playhe, A hood for this 
foolc, to kepe him from the raync 
Hood-hill [Clev eland, Yorks] has on 
his cap, When, Hamilton's sure to come 
down with a clap 1846^59 Denham 
Tracts, 11 14 (F L S ) 1878 Folk-Lore 
Record, 1 369 

Hooic or by crook, By c 1380 
Wichf in Eng l^orAs, 250 (E E T S ), 
Com3mly thei schuUe bie hem with pore 
mennes goodis with hook or with crook 
a 1390 Gower, Conf Amantis, bk v 
1 2872 So what with hepe [hook] and 
what with crok Thei make here maister 
ofte wmne 1546 Heyw ood, ProverJs, 
Pt I ch XI , By hooke or crooke 
nou^t could I wyn there 

Stubbes, of Abuses, 7S Sh S), 

will they haue it eyther b> 
hooke or crooke, by nght or wrong, as 
they say 1694 Motteux, Rabelais 
hk V ch XIV , Well, by’ hook or by 
crook we must have something out of 
you 1761 K O'Hara, Midas, II u 
i860 Rcade, Cl ard Hearth, ch 1 , The 
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Church could always maintain her chil- i Wealth, in Works, i. 443 (Bigelow), 
dren by hook or by crook in those days. | 1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 

Hook well lost to catch a salmon, A. 1 xv.. He who lives on hope has a 
1633 : Draxe, 5. 1670 : Ray, 104. 1736 : j slim diet. 

Bailey, Diet., s.v. 3. He that wants hope is the poorest 

Hool. See Hutton. 1 man alive. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2342 

Hop, verb. i. Hop whore! pipe thief! 4. Hope deferred, makes the heart sick. 
1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. . 1631 : Mabbe, Celesiina, 38 (T.T.), For 
vii., WTiere all thy pleasure is, hop ■ (as it is in the proverbe) delaj-ed hope 
hoore, pipe theefe. 1611 : Davies (of , afflicteth the heart. 1633 ; Draxe, 42, 
Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 47, in Works, li. j Long hope is the fainting of the soule. 
(Grosart), Hop whoore, pipe theefe, ‘ 176S ; Sterne, Jor/wey, 102 (1794), 
hangman lead the dance. ! And felt what kind of sickness of the 

2. To hop against the hill. See quots. i heart it was which arises from hope 

1575: Gascoigne, Posies, in Works, i. ! deferred. 1836 :Many'at,£'asy,ch.x.xix. 
335 (Cunliffe), So strive I now to shewe, 5. Hope is a good breakfast but a 
my feeble formed will. Although I know j bad supper. Before 1626 : Bacon, in 
my labour lost, to hop against the hill. , Aubrey, Lives, i 74 (Clark), "But,” 
1576 : Pettie, Petite Pall, i. 27 (Gol- 1 sayd his lordship, " Hope is a good 
lancz). For to hop against the hili and ; breakfast, but an ill supper.” 1732 : 
strike [? strive] against the stream, | Fuller, No. 2541. 1817 ; Mrs. Piozzi, 

hath ever been counted extreme folly, j in Hayward, Autobiog., etc., of Mrs. P., 
1597 : Bacon, Col. of Good and Evil, ’ ii. 358 (1861), Ah ! he was a wise man 
10, Running against the hill : Rowing j who said Hope is a good breakfast but 
against the streame, etc. j a bad dinner. It shall be my supper, 

3. To hop in a person's neck. 1917 ; j however, when all’s said and done. 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 138, • • • j 6. Hope is a lover’s staff. 1855 : Bohn, 
To have one’s revenge on him. 1 408. 

Hop 0’ my thumb = a dwarf. 1530 : 7. Hope is as cheap as despair. 1732 : 

Palsgrave, p. 232, col. i ( 0 .), Hoppe Fuller, No. 2542. 

uponmythombe,/r«h 71 ’ow. 1546: Hey- S. Hope is grief’s best music. 1S55 ; 

wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. .xi.. It is a Bohn, 40S 

small hop on my thombe. 1630 ; Wine, 9. Hope is the poor man’s bread. 

Beere, Ale. etc., 27 (Hanford, 1915), 1640 : Herbert, /ac. Pnfffcn/m;;. 

Away hop of my thumbe ... I am 10. Hope is north any money. 1732: 
asham’d of thee. 1S88 : S. O. Addy, Fuller, No. 2543. 

Sheffield Gloss., 112 (E.D.S.), He’s a ii. Hope of long life begitilelh tnany a 
little hop-o-my-thumb, and stands no good wife. c. 1320, in Rcliq. Antiquee, 
higher than nine penn'orth of brass. 1. 116 (1841), " Hope of long lyf G3'leth 
Hope, Derby. Sec quot. 18S9 : Folk- mony god wyf " ; Quoth Hendjmg. 

Lore Journal, vii. 293, [Derby sayings] | 12. Hope often blinks at a fool. 

Monj' a one lives in Hope as ne’er saw j c. 1300 : Havclok, 1. 307, Hope maketh 
Castleton [one and a half miles awaj']. i fol man oftc bicnkes. 

Hope, subs. 1 . He that livelh in hope, ; I 3 - If hope ircre not heart would break, 

danceth without a fiddle. 1670 : Raj’, 13 i Before 1225: Ancrer. R., So, Ase me 
[with " minstrel ” for " fiddle ”]. 1732 : | scith, gif hope ncrc, heortc to broke, c. 
Fuller, No. 2224. 1 1340 • Hampole, Pricke of Con., 1 . 7266 

2. He that lives on hope will die \ (Morris), And men sayc, warn hope ware 
fasting. 1623: Wodroephe, Spared ‘ it [the "hert”j suld brest. c. 1440: 
Houres 302, Hoc vho Hues of hope : Gesta Rom , 22S (E.E.T.S.), He made 
makes ’a thinne beliv. 1725 : Bailey, ■ thes worries to be wreten, " yi hope 
tr Erasmus’ CcUoq., 12, Thev that feed . wer not, hert shulde breke.” c. rs'P- 
upon HoiJC, m.iv be said to' hang but Harvey, Marginalia. 05 (1913). But (or 
not to live 1736: Franklin, Way to hope y" hart voold brust. 1655: A. 
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Brewer, Love-stck King, II , m Bang's 
Malertdien, B i8, p 13 Hope keeps 
the heart whole 1748 Richardson, 
Clarissa, vi 200 (1785) 1893 Co 

Folk-Lore Suffolk, 150 (F L S ). If it 
wam’t for hope the heart 'ud die 
14 Too much hope deceivelh 1578 
Flono, First Frmtes, fo 33 1629 

Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 126 
Hope, verb i He that hopes not for 
good.fearsnotevil 1640 Herbert Jac 
Prudentum 1732 Fuller No 2166, He 
that hopes no good, fears no ill 1854 
Surtees, Handley Cross, ch Ikxu , 
Where no hope is left is left no fear 

2 7 hope better, quoth Benson, when 

his XLife hade him come in cuckold 1678 
Ray, 86 1732 Fuller, No 2608 

3 Hope for the best and prepare for 
the worst 1587 J Badges, Defence 
of Colt of Church of Eng . 74, I wishe 
the best, and therefore if I feare the 
worst I hope I am the easier to bee 
pardoned 1590 Spenser, P ^ , IV 
VI 37, Its best to hope the best, 
though of the worst affrayd c 1680 
L’Estrange, Seneca s Morals Happy 
Life," ch X , rie hope the best, and 
provide for the worst 1706 Ward. 
Works, 111 337 [as in 1680] 

4 Hope heipeth 1568 m Loseley 
MSS , 209 (Kempe) 

5 Hope well and have well 1583 
Melbancke, PhiloUnus, sig H2 1647 
A Brewer, Counlrie Girle, sig G2 
1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt II ch Ixv 
1732 Fuller, No 2545, Hope well and 
ha\ e well quoth Hickw ell 

Hopkins See quots 1678 Ray, 290 
As well come as Hopkin, that came to 
i,a^l over ni^t anii was bang’d, the. 
next morning 1732 Fuller, No 695 
[with "hasty" for "well come" and 
‘Hopkins’ for ‘ Hopkin"] 1869 
Hazlitt, 113, Don’t hurry, Hopkins 
This seems to be an Amencamsm 
[clearly not] 

Hops I Hops and turkeys, carp and 
beer. Came tn(o England all in one year 
As the examples which follow show, 
there are se% eral \ ersions of this saying 
They are brought together here, with 
cross-references from the various objects 
named Tlie >ear referred to |s sup- 


posed to be 1520 1599 Buttes Dyeis 

Dry Dinner, sig G4, Heresie and beere 
came hopping into England both in a 
yeere 1643 Sir R Baker, Chron , 298 
(1730), About his [Henry VIII ’s] 
fifteenth year it happen’d that diverse 
thmgs were newly brought into Eng- 
land, whereupon this rhime was made 
Turkeys, Carps, Hopps, Piccarel, and 
Beer, Came into England all m one 
year c 1685 Aubrey, Nat Htsl 
llilts. 62 (1847), Greeke, carps, turkey 
cocks, and beere. Came into England 
all in a yeare 1714 Ward, Hudib 
Brewer, 21, To the same year’s produce, 
we see. Ascribe both hops and heresy 
1724 Defoe, Tour, Lett II p 34> 
Hops. Reformation, bays [baize], and 
beer, Came, etc 1809 Pegge, Anonym, 
Cent V 88 [as m 1643] Brady, 

Varieties of Lit , 264 [as m 1724] 1834- 
7 Southey, Doctor, mter-chap xvi 
1886 Bickerdyke, Cunos of Ale and 
Beer 67 [as in 1724] 1909 mckwood, 
Inns, Ales, etc , 44 

2 Hops make or break Referring to 
the speculative nature of the hop bar 
vest 1869 Hazlitt, 208 

3 Plenty of lady-btrds, plenty of hops 
Ibid , 317 

See also Bean (2), St James’s Day, 
and Thick as hops 

Hopton See Horner 

Horestone See Padwell 

Horn and Horns l A horn heard 
soon though hardly seen 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Brit -Eng , 9 

2 He cannot hold a horn in hts mouth, 
but must blow it c 1470 Songs and 
Carols, 23 {Percy S ), I hold hym wyse 
an/i w.e.1 vtwigb.t, tax aw hnm 
and blow it naught 1571 Edwards, 
Damon, etc , in Hazlitt, Old Plays iv 
77, I can wear a horn and blow it not 
1681 W Robertson, Phraseol Gentr- 
alis, 733 

3 He had better put hts horns in ha 
pocket than wind them 1678 Ray, 74 
1732 Fuller, No 1852 

4 He that hath horns in hiS bosom, let 

him not put them on his head 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 
104 1732 Fuller, No 5704 [with 

“ forehead for " bead "] 
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31 1 Horse 

5. Horns and grey hairs do not come 6. A hired horse tired never. 16S3 : 

by years. 1678 : Ray, 156. _ Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697). 

6. Let the horns go with the hide. 7. A horse foaled of an acorn = the 

1855 : Bohn. 441. gallows. 1678 : Ray, 253, You’ll ride 

7. Yonr horns hang in your eyes, on a horse that was foal'd of an acorn. 

1583 : Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. F2. 1762 ; Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. viii. 

Her mothers husband . . . could not 1827 : Lytton, Pelham, ch. bcxxii. 

see for homes growing ouer his eyes. 8. A horse is neither better nor worse 
1631 : Lenton, Characters, No. 32 (N.), for his trapping. 1732 : Fuller, No. 217. 
A cuckold is a harmelesse homed crea- 9, A horse kiss. 1678 : Ray, 74, An 
ture, but they [his horns] hang not in horse-kiss. A mde kiss, able to beat 
his eies, as your wttals doe. 1709 : one’s teeth out. 1732 : Fuller, No. 61 1 
Ward, Works, iv. Verse 132, To improve [as in 1678]. 

your old horns till they hang in your 10. A horse of another colour. 1840 : 
light. 1732: Fuller, No. 6051. Cf. Barham, Ing. Legends: “Leech of 
Jealous. Folkestone,” They are manifest asses; 

Horn Fair, All is fair at. 1813 : but you, good Leech, you are a horse 
Brand, Pop. Antiq., ii. 195 (Bohn), So of another colour. 1880 ; Spurgeon, 
many indecencies were committed upon Ploughman’s Pictures, 51, Farmer Grip- 
this occasion on Blackheath . . . that per thinks we can live upon notliing, 
it gave rise to the proverb of “ All is which is a horse of another colour, 
fair at Horn fair.” 1862 ; Chambers, ii. A horse stumbles that hath four 
Book of Days, i. 645 (1869). legs. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Homer, Popham, Wyndham, and 1&3 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
Thynne, When the abbot[s] went out, (1697), A horse may stumble on four- 
then they came in. 1669-96 : Aubrey, feet. 

Lives, i. 279 (Clark), Hopton, Homer, 12. A horse that will not carry a saddle 
Smyth, and Thynne, \Wien abbots wiks< / lare no oa/s. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 218. 
went out, they came in. 1790 : Grose, 13. A horse that will travel well, a 

Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Somerset.” hawk that will fly well, a servant that will 

Hornet, He is as mild as a. An wait well and a knife that will cut well. 
ironical Glos. saying. 1639 : in Berkeley 16th cent. : in N. & Q., 4tli ser., iii. 10. 
MSS., iii. 30 (1885). 14. A horse mil not void oats. See 

Horse and Horses, i. A boisterous quot. 1745 ; Franklin, in Works, ii. 35-6 

horse must have a rough bridle. 1633: (Bigelow), If, as the proverb says, it is 
Draxe, 171. 1639 • Clarke, 200 [with unreasonable to expect a horse should 

" boystrous ” for “ rough ”]. void oats, which never eat any. 

2. A free horse is soon tired. 1593 : i 15. A horse with a wame. See quots. 

Pass. Morrice, 93 (N. Sh, S.), How easie J 1670 : Ray, 44, A nagg with a weamb 
is a free horse tired. } and a mare with nean. 1828 : Carr, 

3. A good horse cannot be of a bad 1 Craven Dialect, ii. 233, “ A horse wi' a 
colour. 1653 : Walton, Angler, Pt. I. waam And a meear in naan.” This 
ch. v.. It is obser\-ed by some that Craven distich denotes that a horse 
“ there is no good horse of a bad colour. ” should have a large paunch and a marc 
1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- j a small one. 

verbs, 297, A good horse is never of an { 16. A hungry horse makes a dean 
ill colour. 1S38 : Hood, Hoorf’s Oavi, 1st | manger. 1659 : Howell, 3. 1670: Raj-, 
sen, 146 (1665). 1922 ; N. 6- (?., 12th j 107. 1754: Bcrthelson, Eng.-D.wish 

sen, xi. 169. 1 Did., s.v. " Hungry." 

4. A good horse oft needs a good , 17. A pair of good spurs to a horroued 

shur i6-?q: Clarke, 93. 1670; Kay, ^ horse is better than a peck of haver [oats]. 

jy- ’ j 16S3: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 

4. A good horse should be seldom > , 

spurred. 1732 : Fuller, No. 156. ‘ 18. A resly horse must have a sharp 
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spur 1639 Clarke, 167 1670 Raj, 
105 

19 A spur and a whip for a dull horse 
1639 Clarke, 76 

20 All lay the load on the wtlltng 

horse 1546 Heywood Proverbs, Pt I 
ch M , Folke call on the horse that 
will cary alwey 1611 Cotgra\e, 
sv 'Cheval " [as m 1546, plu^ the 
willingest are sorest laid unto 1670 
Ray 116 1732 Fuller, No 532 

21 An tnch of a horse ts north a span 
of a colt Ibid No 636 

22 As holv as a horse 1530 Pals- 
grave, 620 He maketh as thoughe he 
were as holy as a horee 

23 As shortly as a horse mil lick hts 
ear 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch IX 

24 As strong as a horse 1703 
Ward, Writings u 81 1843 Jerrold, 
Mrs Caudle, xxix , You re not as strong 
as a horse 

25 Behind before, before behind, a 
horse is in danger to be prick't 1670 
Raj, ^4 

26 Choose a horse made and a wife 
(or nan) to make 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
‘ Cheval,” A made horse, and a man 
unarm'd are fittest for use 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Prudentum [has two sayings, 
one " man," the other " wife "] 1736 
Batlej, Diet, sv "Wife,' A horse 
broken and a wife to break 

27 Do not spur a free horse [Addere 
calcana sponte cuirenti — Phny, Ep , I 
viii I ] 1477 Pasion Lett , m 200 
(Gairdner), It shall never neede to 
prjkk nor threte a free horse I shall 
do whatt I can 1633 Jonson, Tale of 
a. Tuh. U-k w , a. tr/w. hAV. 
nm himself to death 1712 Motteiix, 
Quixote, Pt II ch Ixxi , ^de not a free 
horse to death 1820 Scott, Monas- 
tery, ch XXV , Be advised therefore, by 
me — Spur not an unbroken horse 

28 Every horse thinks his own pack 
heaviest 1732 Fuller, No 1420 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 120 

29 Good horses make short miles 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

30 Have a horse of your own, and 
then you can borrow one 1869 Spur- 
geon John Ploughman, ch xiv 


31 He hath eaten a horse and the tail 
hangs out at his mouth 1678 Ray, 74 

32 He hath taken my horse and left me 
the tether 1672 Walker, Parcem , 17 

33 He ts ready to lend a horse who 
neverhadone c 1320 inReltq Antiques, 
1 114(1841) " He is fre of hors that ner 
nade non , Quoth Hendyng 

34 He that hath a white horse and a 

fair wife is never without trouble 1586 
Pcttie, tr Guazzo's Civil Convers , 
fo 124 [with " woman " for " wife ' 
— cited as "an ordinary saymg") 
1591 Flono, Second Friites, 191, He 
that a white horse and a fayre wife 
keepeth. For feare, for care for 
lelousie scarce sleepcth 1716 Ward, 
Female Policy, 33 1732 Fuller, No 

2156 

35 He that hath neither horse nor 
cart, cannot always load i6ji Cot- 
grave, s V " Charger," Hee loads not 
when he hsts that wants both horse 
and mt 1623 Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 480 

' 36 He that lets hts horse drink at 
every lake. And his wife go to every wake. 
Shall never have a good horse. Nor a good 
wtfewhichtsworse 1640 Herbert, 
Prudenium, Who Jets his wife go to 
every feast and his horse dnnk at cveiy 
water, shall neither ha%e good wife 
nor good horse 1670 Ray, 28 [as in 
1640] 1696 D Urfey, Quixote, Pt HI 
Act IV sc 1 , He that lets his wife 
dnnk of every cup, ugh, and his horse 
at every water shall be sure to have 
neither of 'em good for any thing 
1732 Fuller No 6187 

37 Hts horse’s head ts swollen so btg, 
iiak iA-vuteta/i wmt viA Vne — 
He owes the ostler so much 1659 
Howell, 6 

38 Horse and wan = Completely 
1639 Clarke, 86 He's undone horse and 
man 1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 
134, As much as to say. Undone, horse 
and man 1740 Walpole. Letters, 1 87 
(1820) (O ), She cheats horse and foot 

39 Horse in hand Sftf Good walking 

40 It IS a good horse that never 
siumOes 1530 Palsgrave, 742, He is 
a good horse that stumbleth nat somc- 
tyme 1579 ^ Harvey, in If'orAs, 1 23 
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(Grosart), A good horse that trippeth ser., xi. 169, One white leg, ride him 

not once in a ioume3^ 1616 : Breton, in for 5'our life ; Two white legs, give him 

Works,u.e 6 {Grossxt). 1709 ; 0 . Dykes, to your wife; Three white legs, give 

Eug. Proverbs, 19. 1S69 : Spurgeon, him to your man ; Four white legs, sell 

John Ploughman, ch. x.. It is a good him if you can. Ibid , 212, Four white 

horse that never stumbles. And a good feet and a white nose. Strip off his hide, 

wife that never ^mbles. and give him to the crows. [There is 

41 It is the bridle and spur that makes more than one variant of these rhymes.] 

a good horse. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3021. 50. Put no more on an old horse than 

42. It would make a horse break his he can bear. 1775 : Garrick, May-Day, 

bridle, or a dog his halter. 1577 ; Stani- sc. i. [cited as “ an excellent saying ”]. 

hurst. Descrip, of Ireland, fo. 6, It would 51. Ride a horse and a mare on the 

make a horse breake hys halter, to see shoulders, an ass and mule 071 the 

so dronken a pageant. 1659 : Howell, buttocks. iS^g: Howe]!, Proverbs: Ilal.- 

10, It would make a horse break his Eiig., 2 [with "towards” for each 

halter. 1670: Ray, 165. "on”]. 167S: Ray, 53. 

43. It’s an ill horse can neither 52. Steal the horse and carry ho 77 ic 

whinny nor wag his tail, : Maroccus the bridle. 167S : Ray, 342. 1732: 

Extaticus, 6 (Perc}' S.) [" a jade ”]. Fuller, No. 4173, Sim steals the horse, 

1639 : Clarke, 70. 1670 : Ray, 105. and carries home the bridle honestly. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 2SS2 [“ a silly horse”]. 53. That horse is troubled with cor 7 is 

44. Le 7 id thy horse for a long jotmiey, — is foundered. 1678 ; Ray, 74. 

thou ntayest have hini again with his 54. The biggest horses are not the best 
skin. 1659 : Howell, 4. 1670 ; Ray, 14. travellers. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4425. 

45. Let a horse drmk when he will, not 55. The blind horse is fittest for the 

what he will. 1678 ; Ray, 137. mill. 1692 : Southeme, Maid's Last 

46. Let the best horse leap the hedge Prayer, III. i. 

first. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3191. 56. The common horse is worst shod. 

47. Let the quick horse. See quot. 1546 : Hej^vood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 

1573 : BuUein, Dialogue, 123 (E.E.T.S.). 1670 : Ray, 105. 

Jlinglc the good with the bad, as men 57. The fault of the horse is put on the 
saie, lettc the quicke horse drawe the saddle. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. 11 . 
dcade horse out of the m3Te. ch. Lwi., According to the opinion of 

48. Live, horse! and thou shall have wise men, the fault of the ass must not 
grass. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., be laid upon the pack-saddle. 1640 : 
Dial. I. igoi ; F. E. Tajdor, Lancs I Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1732 ; Fuller, 
Sayings, S, Live, hawse [horse], an’ j No. 4519 [as in 1620]. 

theawst ha’ graiss. 1 58. The good horse must carry drink. 

49. One white foot. See quols. 1659 : 1 S. Devon. 1869 : Hazlitt, 370. 

Howell, Proverbs: Hal. -Eng., 13, A four i 39. The good horse must not cocky to 
white-foot horse is a horse for a fool, a I a gally-whackcr [start at a scarecrow], 
three white-foot horse is a horse for a j S. Devon. Ibid. 

King, and if he hath but one He give t 60. The good horse must smell to a 
him to none. 1666: Torriano, Piazza 1 pixy [know where the bog isj. S. 
Uiiiv., 59, A horse with one white foot j Devon. Ibid. 

is suppos’d to be best. 1S51 : Fit?.- ; 61. The horse may starve. Sec Grass 

Gerald. Eupiiranor, 84 (1S55). One ! (6). 

[white foot], I have heard .■^ay, is as ■ O2. I he horse next the mill carries all 

good a sign, as all four white are a bad. ' the grist. 160$ : Camden, Remains. 334 
1877: N. '& Q: 5th sen, vii. 64, One ' (1S70). 1670 : Ra}-, rai. iGpi-.D'Urfcy. 
white' foot, buy a horse; Two white Qmrelt-, Pt. I. .Act II. sc. i. 1732; Fuller, 
feet, tn- a horse: 'Iliree white feel, ' No. 4O01. _ . 

look well about him; Four white feet, ■ 63 The horse that draus his halier is 

do without him. 1922 : A. 6- Q., 12th . not quite escaped. 1639 : Clarke, 250 
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1732 Fuller, No 4602 1853 Trendi, 
Proverbs, 139 (1905) 

64 The horse thinks one thing, and he 
that saddles him another 1631 Mabbe, 
Celestina, 264 (XT) 1696 D Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt III Act III sc 11 , D’ye 
hear, friend of mine, the ass thinks one 
thing, and he that ndes him another 
1732 Fuller, No 3799. One thing 
thmketh the horse, and another he 
that saddles him 

65 The tailing horse is aljiays most 
ridden 1546 Heywood Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XI , Folke call on the horse 
that will caiy alwey 

66 They are scarce of horses uhere two 
ride on a dog 1678 Raj , 157, They are 
scarce of horse-flesh who two and two 
nde on a dog 1732 Fuller, No 4958 

67 They cannot set their horses 
<ogf//iers= cannot agree 1639 Clarke, 
94, They cannot set their horses i' th' 
same stable 1670 Raj.iSi c 1710 
Swift, in Works, xiv 109 (Scott), And 
since we’re so near, like birds of a 
feather, Let's e’en, as they say, set our 
horses together 1776 m Garrick 
Corresp , u 171 (1832), We do not 
quite set our horses together, though 
I ha\e done a piece of service lately 
he knows nothing of, nor ever shall 
1887 Pansh and Shaw, Diet Kent 
Didect, 79 (E D S ), Muster Nidgett and 
his old 'ooman can't set their horses 
together at all 

68 To make a horse's meal, i e to eat 
without dnnkmg 1793 Grose, Olio, 
gi (and ed ) 

69 Trust not a horse’s heel nor a dog s 
tooth 1678 Ray, 158 

70 When the horse is starved, you 
bring him oats 1732 Fuller, No 5591 

71 Where the horse lies down, ttere 
some hairs will he found Before 1500 
in Hill, Commonplace • Book, 129 
(EETS), Whan the hors walowcth, 
som hens be loste 1602 Carew, Sum 
of Cornuall, 9 (1811), Where the horse 
vvalloweth, some hairs will still remain 
1662 FuUer, Worthies, 1 299 (1840) 
1732 Fuller No 6331 1864 Cornish 
I^overbs,” in A' & Q , 3rd scr , vi 494 

72 You may beat a horse till he be sad, 
and a cow till she be mad 1678 Raj, 98 


73 Yba may know the horse by 

his harness 1670 Ray, 105 1732 

Fuller, No 5883, [a contradiction] 
Yon can’t judge of the horse by the 
harness 

74 You may take a horse to the water, 

but you can't make him drink c 1175 
Old Eng Homilies, ist ser , p 9 
(Moms), Hwa is thet mei thet hors 
wettnen the him-self nule dnnken^ 
(Who IS he that may water the horse 
and not dnnk himself’) 1546 Hey- 
wood, Proverbs Pt I ch xi , A man 
maie well bring a horse to the water. 
But he cannot make him dnnke with- 
out he will i6i6 Jack Drum, I , m 
Simpson, Sch of Shakesp , 11 143, 

What * a man may lead a horse to the 
water, but heele chuse to dnnke 1763 
Johnson, in Hill’s Boswell, 1 427, As 
the proverb sajs, " One man may lead 
a horse to the water, but twenty cannot 
make him dnnk " 1830 Marirat, 
King’s Own, ch xxxiv 1884 J Platt, 
Poverty, 62 

75 You'll nde a horse that was foaled 
of an ass 1855 Bohn, 581 

76 Your horse cast a shoe 1678 
Ray, 349 

See also Afterthought, Ass (lo) and 
(14) , Beat (3 ) , Better be the tail , Better 
nding , Blind, ad] (9) and (26) , Change, 
verb (4). Colt (1), Cough, Eat (19), 
Fine (4). Flea-bitten, Flesh, Fly ( 5 )r 
Foal, Galled, Gift (8), Good luck, Grey 
mare , Groaning , Hang (9) , Hires , Lazy 
groom, Like a horse. Like a loader’s 
horse. Mad horse, Man (1), (55), and 
(78), One saddle, Ox (7), Proud horse, 
Saddle , Scabbed , Scald , Short , Shoulder 
of mutton , Sick (4) , Stable-door , Steal 
(i) and (5) , Throw (4) , Two nde , Up the 
hiU, Wife (12) , Wild (9) , Willow, Win 
(4) , and Young (9) 

Horse-load to a cart-load, To fall away 
from a 1678 Ray, 243 1690 New 

Diet Canting Crew, sig Gr, Fallen away 
from a horse-load to a cart-load, spoken 
ironically of one considerably improved 
in flesh on a sudden 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial I 
Horse-nest See Mare (6) 

Horsham See Rudgwick 
Horsley See Heddon 
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Horton town. See Wotton hill. 

Hosed and shod, He came in =He was 
bom to a good estate. 1678 ; Ray, 74. 

Host. See Reckon. 

Host’s invitation is expensive, An. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 612. 

Hot as a toast, c. 1430: Two Cookery- 
Books, 12 ( 0 .), Scene forth alle hote as 
tostes. c. 1520 : in Skelton, Works, ii. 
415 (Dyce), Chafyng lyke myne hoste. 
As hott as any toste. c. 1580 ; in Roxb. 
Ballads, i. 94 (Hindley), Six pelican 
chickens as hote as a toast. 1696: 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. Act II. sc. i.. 
She makes me as hot as a toast. 1714 : 
Ozell, MolUre, ii. 9, You’U have it as 
hot as a toast, monster ! i860 : Reade, 
Cl. and Hearth, ch. xxv.. They were 
soon as warm as toast, and fast asleep. 
1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 4, 
As waarm as a toast. 

Hot as coals. 1551 : T. Wilson, Rule 
of Reason, sig. U4, You shalbe as whote 
as coles by and by. 1563 ; Foxe, Actes, 
etc., V. 19 (1846), The bishop and all 
his doctors were as hot as coals. 

Hot as fire, c. 1350 : Will. Palerne, 36 
(E.E.T.S.), Sum-time it hentis me with 
hete as hot as ani furc. c. 1440 : Gcsta 
Rom., 46 (E.E.T.S.), For he woll . . . 
make me forj'ete my anger, though I 
wer as hote as fire. 1579: Spenser, 
Shep. Cal., March, 1 . 48, A stepdame 
eke as hote as fyre. 1634; Fletcher, 
T'wo Noble Kins., V. vi.. The hot 
horse, hot as fire. 17S6 : D’Arblaj', 
Diary, ii. 212 (1876), I was as hot as 
fire at tliis question. 1855 ; Gaskell, 
North and South, ch. xiv.. My cheeks 
were as hot as fire. 1872: Hardy, 
Greenwood Tree, Pt. I. ch. viii., You 
dance and get hot as fire. 

Hot as if he had a bellyful of wasps 
and salamanders. He is as. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1911. 

Hot love hasty vengeance. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. '' Vengeance." 

Hot love is soon cold. 1537 : R. 
Whitford, Werke for Housholdcrs, sig. 
D/, Hote louc is sonc colde. 15S7: 
Greene, in Works, v. 210 (Grosart). 
1620: Txi-o Merry Milkmaids, II. i.. 
TliC old [adage], ilot loue's soone cold. 
1670 : Rav, .}6. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2549. 


1889 : Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 292 
(Derbyshire). 

Hot needle. See Put (ii). 

Hot porridge (or worts) will soak old 
crusts. 15th cent.: in Reliq. Antiquee, 
i. 82 (1841), This is to saye to your 
lewde undurstandyng, that hoote wortes 
erased criasstes maJkeyn solit hard 
wortes. Before 1500 : in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.), \Vhote wor- 
tis make softe crastis. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 75, Hot porridge will 
soak old crusts. 

Hot shot indeed. You are a, " spoken 
in a slighting derision.” 1659 : Howell, 
4. 1678 : Raj', 86, He’s a hot shot in a 
mustard pot, when both his heels stand 
right up. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2440 [as 
in 1678]. 

Hot sup, hot swallow. 1639 • Clarke, 
200. 1670 : Ray, 106. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 2551. 

Hot water. See quot. 1654 : Gayton, 
Pleasant Notes Don Q., 79, This same 
search hath not cost me hot water (as 
they say). 

Hotspurs, You are none of the. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5855, You are none of the 
bastings, nor hotspurs. 1846-59 : Den- 
ham Tracts, i. 228 (F.L.S.), You’re none 
of the hotspurs. Made use of when 
accusing a nois)' braggadocio, be he 
soldier or civilian, of cowardice. 

Houltan. Sec Holbeach. 

Hound gnaweth bone. See Dog (94). 

Hour in a day between a good house- 
wife and a bad. There’s but an. 167S : 
Ray, 74. 

Hour in the morning, before break- 
fast, is worth two all the rest of the day. 
An. 1827 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, ii. 477 
[cited as " an old and a true sajnng "j. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 3 (Percy S.). 

Hour may destroy what an age ^vas a 
building, An. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 613. 

Hour of pain is as long as a day of 
pleasure. An. Ibid., No. 614. 

Hour’s cold will suck out seven years’ 
heat, An. 1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 3 
{Percy S.). 

Hours Sayings. See quot.s. jSgx : 
R. P. Chope, Hartland Dialect , 21 
(E.D.S.), ’Twixt twelve an’ two You’d 
7CC 'ot the day’ll do. 1S93 : Inwards, 
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Weather Lore, 44, Between the hours 
of ten and two Will show >ou what 
the day wll do [also as in 1891] 

House I A house hmlt by the uay- 
$xde IS either too high or too law 1666 
Tomano 'Piazza Umv , 40 Who 
buildeth a house in the street, either 
It IS too high or too low 1670 Ray. 
106 1732 Fuller, No 220 

2 A house filled with guests %s eaten 
up and ill spoken of 1855 Bohn, 291 

3 A house ready made and a wife to 
make 1611 Cotgrave, s\ " Acheter," 
Buy a house made and a \vife unman'd 
1732 FuUer, No 222 

4 After the house IS finished leave it 
1640 Herbert Jac Prudentum 

5 Better one s house too little one day, 

than too big all the year after 1670 Ray, 
106 1732 Fuller, No 919 1852 

FitzGerald, Polonius 30 (1903) t868 
Quart Review, exxv 252 [with last 
words " too large all the year ”] 

6 Choose not a house near an inn [for 
noise], or in a corner [for filth] 1640 
Herbert, 7ac Prudentum 

7 He that buys a house ready wrought 
hath many a pin and nail for nought 
1605 Camden, Remains 324 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 106 1732 Fuller, No 6442 

8 He that hath no house must he in 
the yard 1591 "LyXyiEndymion IV 11 

9 His house stands on my lady’s 
ground 1678 Ray, 75 

10 Much it behoveth him to do that 
house shall hold c 1460 How the 
Good Wife, 1 120, Mykelle mote hym 
be-houethe to don that house schall 
holden 

11 One s house one’s castle 1602-3 
Manningham, Diary, 21 (Camden S ). 
Hts house is his castle 1669 
Dudley North, Obs and Adv (Econom . 
72, Hasters of families are much 
favoured in our law, for their houses 
are termed their castles 1767 Murphy, 
Sch for Guardians, III v.JIy house is 
my castle, gentlemen, and nobody must 
offer Molence here 1848 Dickens, 
Dombey, ch ix Mrs MacStinger imme- 
diately’ demanded whether an English- 
woman s house was her castle or not 

12 Set not your house on fire to be 
rnenged of the moon 1733 Fuller, 


No 4111 1880 Spurgeon, 

Pictures, 36, to spite the moon 

13 The house goes mad when uomen 
gad 1822 Scott, Nigel, ch iv 

14 The house shows the owner 1611 
Cotgrave, sv Maison,” The house 
discovers the owner 1640 Herbert, 
Jae Prudentum 

15 To eat out of house and home 
See Eat (35) 

16 To throw the house out of the 

windows 1562 Bullein, Bulwarke of 
Defence, fo 28 Haue at all caste 
the house out at the window 1659 in 
Pol Ballads, 161 (Wnght, Percy S ), If 
we take them there any more, wee’I 
throw the house out of the window 
1714 OzeM, Moliere, i 180, I’ll have a 
virtuous wife, or I’ll throw the house 
out o' th wnndow 1836 Dickens, 
Sketches by Boz, 248 (C D ed ), The 
whole family was infected with the 
mama for Pm ate 'Theatricals, the 
house, usually so clean and tidy, was, 
to use Mr Gattleton’s expressive des- 
cription, “regularly turned out 0’ 
windows ’’ 1889 Peacock, Manl^, 

etc , Gloss , 563 (EDS), To throw the 
house out of the windows, To make a 
great noise, disturbance, or tumult in 
a house 

17 When house and land are gone and 

spent Then learning ji mast excellent 
1753 Foote Taste, I [cited as “the 
old saying “] 1773 Gamck, Prol to 

Goldsmith’s She Stoops, When ign 'ranee 
enters, folly is at hand Learning is 
better far than house and land 1805 
Scott, Tam Letters, 1 31 (1894), I am 
at pains with her education, because 
you know “ learning is better than 
house or land ” 1859 Planch^. Extra- 
vag . V 206 (1879) [as in 1805] 

18 When my house burns, it » not 
good playing at chess 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 106 1732 
Fuller No 5539, When a man's house 
IS on fire, it's time to break off chess 

19 When the house is burned down you 
bring water 1732 Fuller, No 5592 

20 Who iioxdd hold hts house very 
I dean. Ought lodge no priest nor pigeon 
\ therein 1611 Cotgrave, sv “Pigeon," 

He that in a neat house will dwell, must 
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priest and pigeon thence expell. 1666 : Hundred and County (or Shire)- 

Torriano, P/azra t/nrV., 48, \Vho means There are two contradictor}' sayings; 

to have a clean house, let him not keep or rather, two ways of expressing the 

pidgeons. _ 1886 : Swainson, Folk-Lore same idea, {a) What ts won tn the 

of Brit. Birds, 169 (F.L.S.). hundred is lost in the shire (or county). 

See also Commend (l) ; and Eat (35). 1546 : He}nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 

Housekeeping is a privy thief. 1542 : ix., WTiat ye wan in the hundred, ye 

Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Apoph., 44 (1877), lost in the sheere. 1605 : Camden, 

And (as our Englishe prouerbe saieth) Remains, 335 (1870), What some wm 

Hous kepyng is a priuie theef. See also in the hundred, they lose in the shire. 

Marriage (5). 1625: Bacon, Essays: "01 Empire,” 

Housetop, to be at the = in anger. Taxes and imposts vpon them, doe 

1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., seldome good to the Kings reuenew. 

He is at three woordis vp in the house for that he winnes in the Hundred, he 

roufe. 1626 : Scoggins Jests, 92 (1864), leeseth in the Shire. 1682 : Bunyan, 

I defie thee, said Scogins ivife (and was Holy War, ch. xv., [Lucifer names two 

up in the house top). 1633 : Draxe, 10, agents] They are Mr. Penny-wise-pound- 

At three words he is at the top ol the foolish, and Mr. Get-i’-the-hundred- 

house. 1828 ; Carr, Craven Dialect, i. and-lose-i’-th ’-shire. (&) What is won in 

236, To be at t’ house - top, to be in the shire (or county) is lost in the hundred. 

a great rage. 1875 : Parish, Sussex 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 53S (1840), As 

Dialect, 123, If you says anything to our English proverb saith, “ What is 

him, he’s up-a-top-of-the-house drackly lost in the hundred will be found m the 

minut. shire.” 1732 : Fuller, No. 5522, What 

Housewifery is a great revenue, Good. they lose in the Hundred they gain in 
1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 144. the County. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
1869; Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. Proverbs, 151, MTiat is got in the 
xri., A thrifty houseivife is better than County is lost in the Hundred, 
a great income. Cf. Frugality. Hundred pounds of sorrow pays not 

How doth your whither go you?= one ounce of debt, An. Before 1704: 
your wife. 1678 : Ray, 346. T. Brown, Works, iii. 247 (1760) [cited 

Ho wick Hole, No good ever came out as " the country' proverb "]. i86g : 
of. 184G-59 : Denham Tfacls, ii. 364 Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xii., 
(F.L.S.). " A hundred years of regret Pay not a 

Hulch and stulch, By=By hook or farthing of debt, 
by crook. 1541 : Schoolhouse of Women, Hundred tailors. A, a hundred millers, 

By huch or by cruch. 1913 : E. M. and a hundred weavers make three 
Wnghi, Rustic Speech, clc.,1'2.^. 1917: hundred thieves. 1659: Howell, Pro- 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 33. verbs: Span.-Eng., ii. 1672 : R. Cod- 

Hull cheese, You have eaten some— rington, Proverbs, 4. 1732 : Fuller, 

You are drunk. 167S : Ray, 340. 1790 ; No. 615. Cf. Miller (10). 

Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. ” Yorkshire.” Hunger and cold deliver a man up to 
187S Folk-Lore Record, i. 162. , his enemy. 1S13 : Ray, 126. 

Hull. Sec also Dighton; Hell (3); | Hunger and ease. Sec Dog (7). 
and Oxford (i). Hunger breaks through stone walls. 

Humble-bee in a cow-t — d thinks him- i 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
self a king, An. 1659: Howell, i. j .xii.. Some saie, and I feclc hunger 
1670 : Ray, 14. I per^eth stone wall. c. 15S0 : Sjxdman, 

Humble hearts have humble desires. Dialogue, 121 (Ko.\b Cl.), .-Vs the ouide 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1S54 ■' saynge is, honger breketh stone vvallcs. 

1 . W. Wartcr, Last of Old Squires, 53. 1605 • Chapman, etc., Easiu. Ho:, V. i. 

Humphrey Hambly's ducks, as is said I 1651 ; Cartv right. Ordinary. 11. L, 
to lool: larger than they be. iSSS: ' Hunger may bicak stone walls, it ne’er 
Q -Couch TroyToun.ch.viii. hurls men. 1759; Colman, RoHuiJ. 
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can 1 , Hunger, they say, thro’ stony 
walls wU break 1821 W Combe, 
Syntax in Search of Wife, can xxxiv 
p 53, Hunger, by jou know whom, 'Us 
said. Will break through walls to get 
its bread 

Hunger droppeth out of his nose 
Before 1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 

1 2288, I gyue hym Crjstys curse. 
With neuer a peny m his purse 
Ye, for requiem aternam groweth forth 
of his nose 1546 Heywood, Proxerhs 
Pt I ch XI , Hunger droppeth euen out 
of bothe their noses 1611 Cotgra\e, 
5V “ Chiche-face,” A wretched 
fello^v one out of whose nose hunger 
drops 1659 Howell Letters 11 666 
(Jacobs), She will in a short time make 
hunger to dropp out at >our nose 

Hunger fet^eth the wolf out of the 
woods 1567 Painter, Pat of Pleasure, 
111 216 (Jacobs). I well perceiue that 
hunger forceth the woull oute of hit 
denne 1611 Cotgrave, s v ‘ Bois,” 
Hunger drives woolves out of the wood 
1750 Smollett, Gil Bias, iv 245, 
Hunger, thou knowest, bnngs the wolf 
out of the wood 

Hunger finds no fault with the 
cookery 1732 Fuller, No 2566 1869 
Spurgeon, JoAn Ploughman, ch v with 
[ cook” lor ' cookery ”] 

Hunger in frost that will not work in 
heat. They must 1546 Heywood, 
Proxerhs, Pt I ch xi 1605 C^den, 
Remains, 333 (1870) 1670 Ray, 30 

1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Did, 
s V ” Hunger ” 

Hunger is not dainty 1732 Fuller, 
No 2567 

Hunger is sharper than thorn 
c 1560 Becon, Catechism, etc, 601 
(P S ), Ye know the common pro- 
verbs ” Hunger is sharper than 
thorn ” 1884 Cudworth, Dialed 

'Sketches, 15 (\V ), Hunger, they say, is 
a sharp thorn, an’ begow it’s true 

Hunger is the best sauce fOptraium 
abi condimentum fames, sitis potus — 
Cicero De Fimbus, lib 2 Cf Horace, 
Sat II u 38] c 1375 Barbour, 
Bruce, lu 540 That soucht nan othir 
sal>o thartjll Bot appetjt, that oft 
men takjs (That sought for no other 
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sauce thereto except appetite, such as 
often seizes men) 1542 Udall, tr 
Erasmus' Apoph , 2 (1877), Socrates 
said, the best sauce in the world for 
meates, is to bee houngne 1639 
Massmger, Unnat Combat, III 1 , Nor 
do you Fmd fault with the sauce, keen 
hunger being the best 1709 0 Dykes, 
Eng Provens, ii, Hunger is sawce for 
an emperor 1827 Hone, Table-Book, 
139, That ” a sharp stomach is the best 
sauce,” IS a saying as true as it is 
common 

Hunger makes dinners, pastime sup- 
pers 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Hunger makes hard beans sweet 
Before 1500 Hill, Commonplace-Book, 
133 (E E T S ), Hungrc maketh harde 
bones softe 1546 Heywood, PrcrrrJs, 
Pt I ch X 1670 Ray, 107, Hunger 
makes hard bones sweet beans 1732 
Fuller, No 2570, Hunger makes raw 
beans relish well 

Hungry as a church-mouse 1670 
Ray, 205 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 

Sayings, 3 

Hungry as a dog 1862 Dialect of 
Leeds, 405 

Hungry as a hawk 1652 Taylor 
(Water-Poet), Works, 1st coll , Christ- 
mas In and Out (Spens S), I and my 
men were as hungiy as hawks 1681 
W Robertsom Phraseol Ceneralts, 749 
1703 Ward, n 105, Hungry 

as hawks, having food to delight 'em 
1883 R L S , Treasure / , ch vi , I 
made a hearty supper, for I was as 
hungry as a hawk 

Hungry as a hunter 1800 Lamb, 
Letters, 1 162 (Lucas), I came home 
hungiy as a hunter 1834 Marryat, 
P Simple, ch 11 1864 Mrs H Wood, 

Treilyn Hold, ch xix , I am as hungry 
as a hunter Get me something to eat 

Hungry as a June crow 1886 C 
Swainson, Folk-Lore of Brit Birds, 87 
(F L S ), About June and July, should 
there be a drought of long duration, 
rooks suffer tembly, hence the proverb 
” As hungry as a June crow ” 

Hungry as a kite c 1555 in Wngbt, 
Songs, etc , Philip and Mary, 17 (Roxb 
Cl ) When Lent cummjs to the towene 
as hongrd as a glede [litcj 1855 
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Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 71, " As 
hungry as a glead," ravenous. 

Hungry as a wolf. 1540 : Palsgrave, 
Acolaslus, sig. Li, I am more hungry 
than any wolfe is. 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Allouvi," As himgry as a woolfe. 
1858 : Lytton, What Will He Do ? I. iii., 
I have the hrmger of a wolf. 

Hungry as the grave. 1880 : Courtney, 
W. Country Words, 29 (E.D.S ). 

Hungry bellies. See Belly. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 
[Jejunus raro stomachus vulgaria tem- 
nit. — Horace, Sat., II. ii. 38.] 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. v. 1553 : 
Respublica, III. vi , Suche hongrye 
doggs vdll slabbe vp sluttishe pud- 
dinges. 1600 : Dekker, Old Fortunatus, 
II. ii., A hungry dog eats dirty puddings. 
1721 ; Bailey. Eng. Diet., s.v. " Hun- 
gry.” 1830 : Cohnan, jr., in Hum. 
Works, 421 (Hotten). 1893 ; J. Salis- 
burj’', S.E. Worcs. Gloss., 55 (E.D.S.), 
A 'ongry dog’ll yut dirty puddin’. — 
Proverb. 1901 ; F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 7, A hungry dog’s fain o’ 
dirty puddin’. Cf. Scornful dogs. 

Hungry flies bite sore. 1546 : Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 1670: 
Ray, 107. 1736 ; Bailej', Diet., s.v. 

Hungry, If thou be, I am angry, let 
us go fight. 167S : Raj^ 65. 

Hungry man is an angry man, A. 
1659: Howell, 13. 1670: Ray, 14. 
18S0 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Piclures, 
52. 1911 : Hackwood, Good Cheer, 345, 
A hungry man is an angr}' man, and 
an empty stomach has no conscience. 

Hungry man smells meat afar off, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 224. 

Hungry men think the cook lazy. 
Ibid., No. 2574. 

Hunt’s dog, that will neither go to 
church nor stay at home, Like. 167S : 
Rav, 291. 170S ; Brit. Apollo, i. No. 105, 
coL 3. 17S5 : Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, s.v. fa Shropshire story told]^ 
1SS3 : Eumc, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 393. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 90. 
1920 : in A'. & Q., 12th ser., vii. 67 [the 
correspondent saj’s he had heard the 
saying in WanHckshirc within the last 
ten years]. Cf. Wood's dog. 

Hunter’s moon. The. 1710: Brit. 


I Apollo, iii. No. 70, p. 2, col. i ( 0 .), The 
country people c^ this the Hunters- 
I Moon. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 58 
i (Percy S.), An October moon is called 
I the ” hunter’s moon.” 1855 : Kingsley, 
; West. Ho!, ch. v.. The broad, bright 
1 hunter’s moon. 1873 : in N. & Q., 4th 
' sen, xi. 45, The Hunter’s Moon in 
I October, and the Harvest Moon in Sep- 
! tember, are not called so simply be- 
j cause hunting begins and han^est is 
I being got in in these months. 

I Hunters that blow the horn. All are 
not. 1586 : L. Evans, Withals Diet. 
i Revised, sig. E6, Euery home blower is 
I not a hunter. 1678 : Ray, 158. 1869 ; 

1 Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. i.. All 
I are not hunters that wear red coats, and 
! all are not working men who call 
I themselves so. 

i Huntingdon sturgeon, A. See quot. 

1667 ; Pep5'S, Diary, 22 Jfaj^ This day 
I coming from Westminster , . . we saw 
1 at WTiite HaU stairs a fisher-boat, with 
a sturgeon that he had newly catched 
in the River; which I saw, but it was 
but a little one; but big enough to 
prevent my mistake of that for a colt, 
if ever I become ifayor of Huntingdon. 
[Lord Braybrooke’s note on this is: 
“ During a very’ high flood in the 
meadows between Huntingdon and 
j Godmanchester, something was seen 
j floating, which the Godmanchester 
J people thought was a black pig, and 
i the Huntingdon folk declared it was 
; a sturgeon; when rescued from the 
; waters, it proved to be s. young donkey. 
j This mistake led to the one party being 
! styled ‘ Godmanchester black pigs,' 

^ and the other * Huntingdon sturgeons,’ 

; terms not altogether forgotten at this 
1 da}'. Pepys’s colt must & taken to be 
' the co// o/a« flss.”j 1790 : Grose, Pror. 

Gloss., s.v. “ Hunts.” 

I Huntingdonshire. Sec quot. 1S65 : 

I W. Mliite, East. England, li. 95, Hunt- 
I ingdoii-shire . . . where, in the words of 
; the proverb, " they have churches for 
1 mile-stones.” 

' Hurstpierpoint. See Wolstonbury. 

, Hurts another hurts himself. He that. 

' 157S : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 29 
1629: Book of Me cry Riddles, Prov. S4. 
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Husband and Husbands X A Aus~ 
band must be deaf, and the utfe tdind, to 
haie quietness 1666 Tomano Pttaza 
Umv , 144 Cf Wife (24) 

2 A husband ofttimes makes the best 
physician 1840 Barham, Ing Legends 

‘ Lady Rohesia " 

3 Husbands are tn heavert uhose 
wiies scold not 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs Pt II ch vii 1670 Ray, 14 
[with ' chide ' for ‘scold"] 1732 
Fuller No 2579 [as m 1670] 

4 The calmest husbands make the 
stormiest lettes 1823 D’Israeli. Cur 
of Lti , 2nd ser , i 423 (1824), The 
husband was reminded of his lordly 
authonty when he only looked into his 
trencher [temp Elizabeth], one of its 
learned aphonsms having descended to 
us, — " The calmest husbands make the 
stormyest m\e3 " 

5 When the husband drinks to the 

wife, all would he udl When the wife 
dnnks to the husband, all ts well 1659 
Howell 9 (7) When the good wife 
dnnketh to the husband all is well in 
the house 1670 Ray 53 1732 

Fuller, No 5593 

6 When the husband ts fire and the 


wife tow, the devil easily sets all in a 
flame 1732 Fuller, No 5594 

See also Bachelor (l) , Good husband, 
Hold your tongue, III husband. Maid 
(13) , Sorrow for a husband , and Wife 
(3). (21) and (24) 

Husbandman See quot 1569 
Grafton, Cftron , 11 5 (1809], The olde 
aunaent adage which sayeth, that the 
husbandman ought first to taste off the 
newe growen fruite 
Husk, By the, you may guess at the 
nut 1732 Fuller, No 1044 
Hustings (or Hoistings), You are all 
for the 1662 Fuller Worthies, 11 349 
(1840) 1670 Ray. 244 

Hutton S«quot i86g Hazhtt,2io, 
Hutton an' Huyton, Ditton an' Hoo 
[Hool in Cheshire] are three /our] of 
the merriest towns that ever a man rode 
through Higson's MSS Coll , No 37 
Huyton See Hutton, and Preston 
Hypocrisy can find out a cloak for 
every ram 1573 Plew Custom, II « 
c 1580 Spelman, Dialogue, 56 (Rotb 
Cl ), [speaking of hypocrites] Such a 
cloke use they for the rayne 
Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that Tice 
pays to Tirtue 1732 Fuller, No 2580 
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I 


I know what I do when I drink. 1639 • 
Clarke, 85. 1670 ; Ray, 216. 

I made of my friend my foe. See quot. 
15th cent. : in Reliq. Antiquee, i. 316 
(1841), I made of m3' frend my foo, 

I will beware I do no more soo. 

I stout. See Stout. 

I was by (quoth Pedley) when my eye 
was put out. 1678 ; Ra3', 242. 

I’ll make one (quoth Kirkham) when 
he danced in his clogs. Cheshire 1670 : 
Ray, 182. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 78. 

I’ll tent [prevent] thee, quoth Wood, 
If I can’t rule my daughter, I’ll rule my 
good. Cheshire. 1670 : Ray, 52. 1S77 : 
E. Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 208. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 78. 

I’m very wheamow [nimble], said the 
old woman, when she stept into the 
milk-bowl. 1670 ; Ra}', 217. 1877 : E. 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 225 [with " bitt- 
Icn ” for " milk-bowl "]. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 79 [with " middle of 
the bittiin ” for “ milk-bowl ”]. 

Ice. I. If at Christmas ice hangs on 
the u'illOiC, clover may be cut at Easier. 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 39. 

2. If the ice icill bear a goose before 
Christinas, it will not bear a duck after. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 62 (Percy S.). 
1S93 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 9. 

3. If the icc will bear a man before 
Christmas, it -will not bear a goose (or 
duck, or mouse) after, c. 1870 ; Smith, 
Isle of Wight Words, 62 (E.D.S.). iSSi : 
Folk-Lore Record, iv. 126 ("duck." 
Notts]. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
39 [‘'mouse"]. 1902 ; N. & Q., 9th sen, 
.X. 506 ["goose"]. 

4. Trtisl not one night's tee. 1640; 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1875 ; A. B. 
Chcalcs, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 114. 

Sec also Martinmas (2); November 
{3) ; and St. Matthias (3). 

Idle, adj. i. An idle head is a box 
for the uird. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

2. .'Ik idle person is the dreil's cushion 
{or playfellow.) . 1G30 ; T. Ad.-ims, ' 


197, The idle man is the deuils cushion, 
whereupon he sits and takes his ease. 
1660 : Howell, Parly of Beasts, 134, To 
avoid idlenes, which is the devills couch. 
1732: Fuller, No. 620 ["playfellow"]. 
TS59 : Smiles, Self-Help, 273 (1869), A 
lazy man [is] the devil's bolster. 

3. An idle youth a needy age. i6ri : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Jeunesse." 1651 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed. 

4. As idle as Dain's [Dean’s] dog as 
laid ’i deaun t' bark. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 17. Cf. Lazy as 
Ludlam’s dog. 

5. Be not idle and you shall not be long- 
ing. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

6. He is idle that might be better 
employed. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1919. 

7. Idle brains are the devil’s workshop. 
1678: Ray, 161, An idle brain is the 
devils shop. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3053 
[“ workhouses "]. 1S75 : A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, no. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 7, .^n idle mon's 
yed’s tile diwle’s smith}-. 

8 . Idle folks have the least leisure. 
1S69 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. i. 

9. Idle folks lack no excuses. 1639 : 
Clarke, 234. 1670 : Ra}’, 109. 

10. Idle folks take the most pains. 
1678 ; Ray, 161, Idle folks have the most 
labour. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3056. 1S31 : 
Hone, Year-Book, 1416. Cf. Lazy folks. 

11. Idle men are dead all their life 
long. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3055. 

Sec also Devil (22) and (84). 

Idle, subs. You'll soon learn to shape 
Idle a coal. 1602 : Carew, Sun. of Corn- 
wall, fo. 56 (1769), To reproue one of 
lazines, the}- will sa}-, Doest thou make 
Idle a coatc ? 1678 ; Ra}-, 254. 

Idleness is the greatest prodigality in 
the world. 1650 : Tay-lor, Holy Living, 
ch. i. § I. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3060. 

Idleness is the key of beggary (or 
mother of poverty). 1616 ; Rick Cabinet, 
fo. 73, Idlcne.sse is the motlier of 
pouerty. 1G70: Ra}-, 14, Idleness is 
the key of boggeiy, 1754 ; Berthel.'on, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. (as in 1670]. 
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i86g Spurgeon, John Ploughman, di i 
[as in 1670] 

Idleness is the parent of all vice 
c 1440 Lydgate, Fall of Prtnces, 
bk 11 1 2249 (E E T S ), Mooder off 
vices, callid idilnesse c 1483 Qmtuor 
Sermones, 35 (Rotb Cl ), Fie ydelnesse 
font IS the Key of all vyces c 1568 
W Wager, Longer thou Lxvesl sig C2, 
Idlenes the parent of all vice 1630 
Brathwait. Eng Gent , etc , 61 (1641), 
Idlenesse being the mother of all 
vices 1851 Borrow, Laiengro, i 189, 
It has been said that idleness is the 
parent of mischief 
Idleness is the root of all evil 1566 
Becon, in Early Works, 444 (P S ), Idle- 
ness, which is the well-spnng and root 
of all vice 1598 Servingtnans Com- 
fort, m Inedited Tracis, 158 (Hazljtt), 
Idlenesse is the roote of all mischiefe 
1760 Foote, Minor, I 1850 Dickens. 
Copperfield ch x 

Idleness makes the wit rust (or turns 
the edge of wit) 1600 Bodenham. 
Belvedere, 131 (Spcns S ), Idlenes is 
the canker of the mind 1650 Taylor, 
Holy Lntng. 1 1 14. Idleness is the 
nist of time 1670 Rav, 14, Idleness 
turns the edge of wit 1732 Fuller, 
No 3061, Idleness makes the wit rust 
Idleness, Of, comes no goodness 
i6ri Cotgrave, s v “ Gueule 1^8 
Ray, 161 1732 Fuller, No 3698, Of 
idlenesb never comes any good 
If it be not true here's my elbow 
1659 HoweU, 17 

If my aunt had been a man, she’d 
have been my uncle 1813 Ray, 202 
If you Want clear water, you must go 
to the head of the well S Cornwall, 
19th cent (Mr C Lee) 

If thou won’t have me old Shenton 
Will 1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
77, [Two men courting a farm-house 
servant came the same evening} She 
put one m the bnck oven, and being 
somewhat piqued at the slowness of 
the other, she said, " If thou won t 
have me old Shenton wiU " "Will 
he^ " said Shenton from the oven, and 
ever since then it has been a saymg m 
that neighbourhood 

If you wish a thing done, go, if not. 
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send 1566 Painter, Pal of Pleasure, 
1 87 (Jacobs), Alwayes fixe fast m 
breast, m prompt and ready wise 
This prouerbe olde and true, a sentence 
of the wise The thing do not expect, by 
fiends for to atchieue Which thou 
thyrselfe canst doe, thy selfe for to 
relieue 1692 L'Estrange, JEsop, 53 
(3rded ), He that would be sure to have 
his business vv ell done, must either do it 
himself, or see the doing of it 1736 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, 1 
445 (Bigelow), If you wo^d have jour 
business done, go, if not, send 1842 
Barham, Ing Legends, 2nd ser " In- 
goldsby Penance ” 1859 Smiles, Self- 
Help 272 (1869), " If you want your 
business done,' says the proverb, “ go 
and do it, if you don't want it done, 
send some one else 
Ifs and Ands e 1513 More, Works, 
P 54, col 2 (1557), VVhat quod the 
protectour thou scniest me I wene with 
iffes and with andes 1589 Nashe, 
Jntrod to Greene’s Menaphon, 10 
(Arber), Sufficeth them to bodge vp a 
blanke verse with ifs and ands c 1624 
Davenport, /fi«gyc>An, I u, Well, well, 
With tfs and ands Mad men leave rocks 
and leap into the sands 1681 W 
Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 90, 
Without Ifs and Ands, plane, absolute 
1748 Richardson. Clarissa, "v 337 
(1785). Then be came with his If's and 
Ands 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 1^ 
241, “Let’s hev naan o yower ifs an' 
ans," let us have no hesitation, be 
decisive 1889 Peacock, A/oMfey, . 
Gloss , 28& (EDS), If ifs and ands was 
pots and pans There'd be noa wark for 
th tinkers 1924 Sir R Home, m 
Times, 30 May, p 9, col 4, If he might 
vary an old saw he would say, “ If ifs 
and ands * could create employment, 
then there vsould be little use for the 
Minister of Labour to tinker at it ” 
Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune 
1669 Pohteuphma, 63 

Ignorance is the mother of devotion 
^559 Bp Jewel], Works, 111 pt 11 , 
1202 (PS), Ignorantia emm, inquit, 
mater est verae pietatis, quam ilJe appel- 
lavit devotionem 1573 Hew Custom, 
I * 1593 G Harvey, R orks, u 138 
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(Grosart), Ignorance . . . was wont to 
be termed the moother of deuotion. 
1621 : Burton, Melancholy, HI. iv. i, 2, 

р. 678 (1836). 1668 : Dryden, Secret 
Love, I. ii., Your ignorance is the 
mother of your devotion to me. 1700 : 
T. Brown, TYorAs, iii. 67-8 (1760). 

Ignorance is the mother of impudence. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 116, 
Ignorance the mother of presumption 
and of errors. Before 1680 : Butler, 
Remains, ii. 213 (1759), Impudence is 
the bastard of ignorance 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 3067. 1869 : Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch. ii.. His ignorance is the 
mother of his impudence, and the nurse 
of his obstinacy. 

Ignorance. See also Knowledge. 

Ignorant hath an eagle’s wings and an 
owl’s eyes, The. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prndentum. 

Ilchester. See quots. 1670 : Ray, 342, 
All Ilchester is gaol, say prisoners there. 
1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Somer- 
set,” All Ilchester is gaol. 

Ill agreement is better than a good 
judgment, An. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
PrudenUim. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., I, A sorry" agreement is better 
than a good sute in law. Cf. Better a 
lean peace. 

Ill air where we gain nothing. It is an. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudeutum. 1670 : 
Ray, I. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2895. 

Ill bird lays an ill egg, An. 1586: 
Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., 
fo. 127, An ill b3ude layeth an ill egge. 
1617: Arraignment of Lewd, etc., W omen, 
44. 1716: Ward, Female Policy, 93 

[cited as ” the old proverb ”]. 

Ill bird that fouls its own nest. It is an. 

с. 1250 : Owl and Nightingale, 99, Dahet 
habbe that Uke best That fuleth his owe 
nest (A ciurse be upon that beast [crea- 
ture, bird] that defiles his orvn nest). 
140Z : Hoccleve, Minor Poems, 80 
(E.E.T.S.), An olde proverbe seyde ys 
in englyssh : men se}m. “ that brid or 
foule ys dyshonest, what that he be and 
holden ful chirlyssh, that vseth to de- 
foule his oone neste.” 1509 : Barclay, 
Ship of Fools, i. I73 (1874), It is a lewde 
b3"rde that fyleth his owne nest. 1583 - 
Greene, in Works, ii. 31 (Grosart), It is 


a fowle bird defiles the own neast. 
1685 : Mother Binich’s Closet, etc., 6 
(Gomme, 1885), An ill bird befoules its 
own nest. 1817 : Scott, Rob Roy, ch. 
xxvi. 1851 : FitzGerald, Euphranor, 13 
(1855), You . . . must not, like a bad 
bird, foul your own nest. 

Ill boy that goes like a top, no longer 
than ’tis whipt. He’s an. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 2449. 

Ill cause. See quot. 1855 : Bohn, 399, 
He who hath an ill cause, let him sell 
it cheap. 

Ill comes in by ells and goes out by 
inches. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prndentum. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 138, Evil 
cometh by cartloads, and goes away b}" 
ounces, cometh on horseback and goes 
away on foot. 

Ill cook that can’t lick his own fingers. 
He’s an, c. 1520 ; Stanbridge, Vnlgaria, 
sig. C4, He is an euyll coke y^ can not 
iycke his o\vne lyppes. 1592 : Shake- 
speare, Romeo, IV. ii. 1646: Quarles, 
Works, iii. 222 (Grosart), He’s but a 
silly cook that wists not how To lick 
his fingers. 1738 : S%rift, Polite Con- 
vers., Dial. I. 1S22 : Scott, Nigel, 
ch. vi.. They say, a good cook knows 
how to lick his own fingers. 

Ill doers are ill deemers. [Tuo ex 
ingenio mores alienos probas. — ^Plautus, 
True., ii. 47.] 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I., They say hi doers are 
ill deemers. 1828 : Scott, Fair Maid, 
ch. xvii.. Put me not to quote the old 
saw, that evil doers are evil dreaders. 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 115 (1905). 

Ill done must be done twice, A work. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs : Brit.-Eng., 3. 

HI egging makes ill begging. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 325 {1870). 1670: 

Ray, 84, 111 eggingmakesill begging. Evil 
persons by enticing and flattery, draw 
on others to be as bad as themselves. 

Ill fortune. He that hath no, is troubled 
with good. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. 1670 : Ray, 10 [mth “ cloy’d ” 
for “ troubled ”]. 

Ill game that hath not one trump. It 
is an. 1740 : North, Lives of Norths, L 
357 (Bohn). 

Ill gathering of stones where the sea 
is bottomless, ’Tis, 1659, Howell, il. fl 
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III gotten goods (a) thrive not, 
(b) thnve not to the third heir (a) 1519 
Honnan. Vulgana, fo 77, EuylJ goten 
ryches wyll neuer proue longe 1591 
Spenser, Molh Huhb Tale, 1 1149, 
111 might It prosper, that lU gotten 
was c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, \ 184 
(Hindley), 111 gotten goods never doe 
thnve 1732 Fuller, No 3070, 111 
gotten goods seldom prosper 1826 
Lamb, Pop Fallacies, If 1842 Bar- 
ham Ing Legends 2nd ser " Babes 
m Wood ' (i) 1303 Brunne, Handl 
Synne, I 9436, Here mayst thou st 
euyl-^vunne thyng Wyth 63^6 shal 
neuer make gode endyng Ibid , 
1 9479. For thjs men se. and sey 
alday, " The threde eyre selleth alle 
away ' c 1430 m Tweniy-stx Poems, 
149 (E E T S }, Men seyen " good geten 
vntrewly. The uj'** eyre browke hit ne 
may ' 1493 Dives el Pauper, It is a 
common prouerbe Of euyU gotten 
goods the thyrde heyre vnneth hath loy 
1593 Nashe m Works, iv 146 (Gro- 
sart), III gotten goods neuer touche the 
third he5Te ibig Helpe to Discourse, 
70 (1640), Of piles of wealth, rais'd by 
unjust evtortion, The third heir seldom 
doth imoy hrs portion 1708 tr Ale- 
man s uuzman 1 403, It b^ing next to 
impossible that lU-got wealth should 
descend fo the third heir 1875 A B 
Cheales, Proierb Folk-Lore, loi. III 
gotten gear Wilna ennch the third heir 
111 gotten ill spent [Male pirtum 
male dispent — Plautus Poen , IV 11 
22 ] T539 Taverner, Proverbs, fo 24, 
Euyll gotten good go euyll a\s ay 1564 
Bu'lem, Dialogue, 72 (C E T S ), For 
emll gotten goodes are emll spent, 
saied our curate vpon Sondaie 1603 
Breton, m Works, urn (Grosart) 
1680 L’Estrange, Select Colloq of 
Erasmus 55 It is but reasonable that 
what's III got should be Worse spent 
1763 Murphy, Citizen, I u , The mo- 
ment young master comes to posses- 
sion. “ 111 got, ill gone " I warrant me 
III guest that never dnnks to his host, 
It’s an 1678 Ray, 86 
111 healing of an old sore, It is 2546 
Heywood. Proierbs, Pt II ch vm 
1659 Howell, 4 


HI husband 1 He is an ill husband 
that ts not missed 1633 Draxe, 2 

2 She that has an ill husband shews 
it in her dress 1732 Fuller, No 

4139 

111 language, There were no, if it were 
not ill taken 1640 Herbert, Jac Pr«- 
denium 1699 Farquhar, Love and a 
Bottle IV 11 , For as nothing s ill said, 
but what’s ill taken 1732 Fuller, 
No 4945 

ni look among lambs, He has an 
Ibid , No 1861 

III luck I III luck IS good for some- 
thing 1605 Camden Remains, 326 
(1870) 1732 Fuller, No 3074 

2 III luck ts worse than found money 
1670 Ray, no 

3 What’s worse than til luck? 1639 

Cli'ke, 166 1641 Roxb Ballads, vii 

613 (B S J.Theproverbes^o, " What’s 
wor^ than ill-luck’ ” 1685 Menton, 
Yorkshire Ale. 1736 Bailey, Birt, 
s V * Worse ” 

4 When ill luck falls asleep, let nobody 
teake her 1650 Howell, Proverbs 
span -Eng, i, \Vhen ill fortune lies 
asleep, let none awake her 1869 
Hazhtt, 458 

111 man lie in thy straw, Let an, and 
he looks to be thy heir ' 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prtidenlum 

111 marriage is a sprmg of ill fortune. 
An 1633 Draxe, 229 

111 master makes an ill servant, An 
ib66 Tomano, Pi<ir?«t/«iv,258 

211 master makes bad scholars, An 
1639 Clarke 238 

111 name is half hanged, He that hath 
an 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt H 
cb vz 1560 T Wilson, Rhetorigue, 186 
(1909] 1613 T Heywood, Stiver Age, 
II , I am halfe bang'd alrea^, for my 
good name is lost 1732 Fuller, No 
2133 1822 Peacock, Maid Marian, 

ch xvm , Your hero makes laws to 
get nd of your thief, and gives him 
an iH name that he may hang him 
Cf Dog (43) 

III natures never want a tutor 1732 
Fuller, No 3076 

HI rutures, the more you ask them, 
the more they stick. 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenium 
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111 neighbour. Sec Neighbour (2) 
and (3). 

Ill news are commonly true. 1611: 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 42, 
in Works, ii. (Grosart). 1633; Draxe, 
139- 

111 news flies apace. 1574 : E. Hel- 
lowes, Guevara's Epistles, 91. Euill 
newes neuer commeth to late. 1629: 
Massinger, Picture, II. i.. Ill news, 
madam, Are swallow-wing’d, but what’s 
good walks on crutches. 1694 ; Terence 
made English, 46, Bad news always 
fly faster than good 1792 : Holcroft, 
Road to Ruin, II. i , 111 news travels 
fast. 1850 : Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. 
xxxi.. There’s a true saying that 
nothing travels so fast as ill news. 
1922 : Weyman, Ovingion's Bank, ch. 
xxxviii.. Ill news has many feet. 
Rides apace and needs no spurs. 

Ill paymaster never wants excuse, An. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 627. 

Ill pipe that wants his upper lip. He 
can. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Ft. II. 
ch. ix. [vith " lacketh ” for " wants 
1670 : Ray, 131. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 

6374. 1819 : Scott, Ivanhoe, ch. xxxh., 
I had mumbled but a lame mass an 
thou hadst broken my jaw, for the 
piper plays ill that wants the nether 
chops. 

Ill playing with short daggers, It be. 
1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xii. 

Ill plea should be well pleaded, An. 
1855; Bohn, 312. 

Ill putting a naked sword in a mad- 
man’s hand, It is. 1546; Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. viii. 1670 : Ray, 
147. 1672 : Walker, Pnrffiw., 48. 1736; 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Sword,” Don’t put 
a sword into a madman’s hands 

111 run that cannot go, He may. 1468 : 
Coventry Mys., 97 (Sh. S.), He may 
evyl go that is ner lame ; In sothe I com 
as fast as I may. 1546 i Hej^vood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 1670 ; Ray, 
138. 

Ill sack that will abide no clouting, It 
is an. 1546 : Hey^vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. iv. 1670 : Ray, 23. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 2843. 

Ill seed ill weed. c. 1440 '• Lydgate, 
Fall of Princes, bk. v, 1. 116 (E.E.T.S.), 


Of froward seed may growe no good 
com. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Moisson.” 

Ill servant will never be a good master, 
An. 1683; Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 
83-7 {1697). 1887 : Brighouse Neias, 

23 July (W.). 

Ill shaving against the wool. It’s. 
1670 : Ray, 141. 

Ill song who has ne’er a tongue. He 
makes an. 1855 : Bohn, 379. 

Ill sowers make ill harvest. 1732; 
Fuller, No. 3078. 

Ill spun web. See quots. c 1300 ; 
Prov. of Bending, st. 35 (Berlin, 1878), 
Euer out cometh euel sponne web. 
c. 1410 : Tounteley Plays, 21 (E.E.T.S.), 
Ill spon weft ay comes foule out. 
c. 1460 : Wyse Man taught hys Sone, 1. 7 
(E E.T.S.), For 3eme that is euylle 
spone Euj'lle it comes out at the laste. 
1670 : Ray, 154, An ill-spun u'eft [web] 
will out either now or eft. . . . This is 
a Yorkshire proverb. 

Ill stake standeth longest. An. 1659 • 
Howell, 3. 1670 : Ray, 14. 

Ill stake that can’t stand one year in 
a hedge. It’s an. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 1670 ; Ray, 
145- 1732 : Fuller, No. 2845. 

Ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting, It is. 1823 : Scott, Q. Durward, 
ch. X. 1828 : Scott, Fair Maid, ch. xx. 
1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 107. 

. Ill to himself will be good to nobody, 
He that’s. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2284. 

Ill to trust who will trust nobody, He 
is. 1644 : Taylor (Water-Poet), Crop- 
care Curried, 19, in Works, 2nd coll. 
(Spens. S.). 

Ill turn. I. An ill turn is soon done. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 631. 

2. He that does you a very ill turn, will 
never forgive you. 1710 ; S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 263 [with 
“ an injury ” for " a very ill turn ”]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2085. 

Ill vessels seldom miscarry. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Pnidentum. 

Ill ware is never cheap. Ibid. J659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., 8, Bad 
ware is never too cheap. 

Ill weather comes unsent for. 1583 • 
Melbancke, Phtlotinus, sig. F3, Though 
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I come like ill ^^eather, vnsent for 
1846 Denham, Proterhs, 3 (Percy S ), 
111 weather and sorrow come unsent 
for Cf Sorrow 

111 weather is seen soon enough when 
it comes Ibid , i 

III weeds grow apace c 1490 Harl 
Jl/S , quoted m Huhne 12, 

Eujl weed ys sone y-growe 154 ^ 
Heywood, Proierbs, Pt I cb x , III 
weede groivth fast 1594 Shakespeare, 
Rich in , II IV , Small herbs have 
grace, great weeds do grow apace 
1660 Tatham, The Rump, I i 733 
Fielding, Miser, III v c 1750 Foote, 
Kntghis I 1846 Denham, Proverbs, i 
(Percy S } 

111 will never speaks well 1566 L 
Wager, Mary Magdalene, Prol , For euiU 
will neuer said well, they do say 1599 
Shakespeare, Henry V , III vii 1660 
Fuller, Mixt Conlempi . 300 (1830) 
1732 Fuller, No 3081 
111 wind that blows nobody good. It’s 
an c 1540 J Heywood Song against 
Idleness 1580 T\sss^r,Huslandrte,2^ 
(EDS) c 1640 Capt Undeniit.ll , 
in BuUen, Old Plays, u 347 1692 

ConCTCve, Old Bachelor, II t 1769 
Smollett, Adv of Atom, 113 (Cooke, 
1795) 1837 Dickens, Pickwick, ch 

xxxu 1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
81, It's an ill Wind that blows no^ne 
any good, but it's well-a-day to them 
as lost It 

III words are bellows to a slackening 
fire 1732 Fuller, No 3082 

111 workman quarrels with hts tools, 
An 1611 Cotgrave, s v ‘ Outil," A 
bungler cannot find (or fit himseUe 
with) good tooles 1696 D Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt III Act I sc 1 , 'Tis an ill 
workman that quarrels with his own 
tools 1738 Swift, Polite Convers . 
Dial 11 , They sayan ill workman never 
had good tools 1818 Byron, Don 
Juan, can 1 st 201 Good workmen 
never quarrel with their tools 1859 
Smiles, Self-Help, 124 (1869), It is 
prov erbial that the bad workman never 
j et had a good tool 

111 wound IS cured, not an ill name. 
An 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
III youth See also Untoward. 


Image of rye-dough See quot 1687 
Aubrey, Genbhsme, etc , 107 (F L S ), 
We have a saying, She lookes {or He 
stands) hke an image of rye-dough 
Mdih In the old time the little images 
that did adorn the altars were made of 
rye-dough 

Imitation is the smeerest form of 
flattery 1820 Colton, Lacon, Pt I 
I No 217 [omitting " form "] 1892 

B Pain, Playthings and Parodies, § 1 
I [title] TTie Smeerest Form of Flattery 
1 Impressions soon fade, c 1374 

I Chaucer, Troylus, bk 11 1 1238, For- 
why men seyth, impressiounes lighte 
I Ful LghtJybeen ay redy to the flighte” 
! Impudence to show himself a fool, 

1 He hath 1732 Fuller, No 1888 
I Impudence See also Ignorance 
I In a quandary 1577 Mtsogonus, III 
1 , Thou makest me in a greater quan- 
dary 1577 J Grange, Golden Aphro- 
ditts sig D3. Ihecaptame standeth 
m a quandare, not knowing what to 
doe 1694 Terence made English, 61, 
I’m in a strange quandary 1742^ 
Fieldmg, . 4 «(fr«fs, bk 11 ch iv,"Poor 
woman t ” sajs Mrs Slipslop, " what a 
temble quandary she must be in 1 ” 
1816 Scott, Old Mortality, ch vui 
1894 R L S , 5 / Ives, ch xxvu , This 
put me m a quandary It was a degree 
of nsk I was scarce prepared for 
In dock out nettle, or In nettle dock out 
= unstable, fickle c 1374 Chaucer, 
Troylus, bk i\ 1 461, But canstow 
pleycn raket, to and fro Netle in, dokke 
out, now this, now that, Pandarc’ 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 11 ch 1 , 
Waueryng as the wynde, in docke out 
nettle 1586 L Evans, Wtlhals Did 
Revised, sig E2, Oute nettle, in docke 
1635 Fuller, Church Hist , bk 11 § v 
(47^). Thus was It often. " in dock, 
out nettle," as they could strengthen 
their parties 1732 Fuller, No 3S31, 
Out, nettle m, dock 1882 Jago, 
Gloss of Cornish Dialed, 225 1917 

Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 80 '• 

In for a penny See Penny (13) 

In the name of the Lord begins all 
mischief 1703 Ward, Writings, u 
I ^93 [cited as an " old saying ”} Cf 
1 the re\ ETse, s v God’s name 



3^7 Innocent 

In the nick ; now usually In the nick 1853: Planchd, Extravag., iv. 272 

of time. 1577 : Misogonns, 11 . iv., That (1879), The stupid painters fancied, 

came ith nicke. 1577 ; Stanihurst, De- I suppose, That I might see an inch 

scrip, of Ireland, fo. I, He was so crost beyond my nose, 

in the nycke of thys determination. See also Break (8). 

1603 • Chamberlain, Lellers, 173 (Cam- Inconvenience. Sec Every commodity, 

den S.), Mr. Gent comming in the Indentures. See Make (18). 

nicke. c. 1620 ; Barnavclt , V. hi , in Industry is fortune’s right hand and 
Bullen, Old Plays, ii. 307, The Prince frugality her left. [c. 1300 ; Havelok, 

strikes iust i’ tlT nick. 1740 : North, 1 . 1338, p. 49 (Skeat), Lith and selthe 

Exainen, 255, Why not before or after, felawes are (Helpfulness and success 

but just in the nick of one judge being companions are).] 1670; Ray, 14. 1732: 

absent. 1821 : Scott, Pirate, ch xi.. Fuller, No. 3092. 

The fortunate amval of Mordaunt, in Ingleborough. SeePendle. 
the very nick of time 1866 : G. Eliot, Ingratitude drieth up wells, and the 
Felix Holt, ch. vii , Our lucky youngster time bridges fells. 1623 ; Wodroephe, 
is come in the nick of time. Spared Houres, 490. 

In time comes he whom God sends. Ingratitude is the daughter of pride. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. Ii. 

Ray, 51 [with “ she for “ he ”]. 1732 : 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3094. 

Fuller, No. 2831. Ingratitude is worse than witchcraft. 

Ince, Go to==Go to Jericho. 1917: 1846-59 : Hen/mw Traris, h. 83 (F.L.S.). 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 63. Ink in his pen. See quots. X540 : 

Inch. I. An inch in a miss ts as Palsgrave, Acolasius, sig. H3, Is there 
good as an ell. 1605 : Camden, Remains, no more of thynge and is there noo 
318 (1870). 1670 ; Ray, 109. 1732 : more ynke lefte in thy penne, or 

Fuller, No. 635, An inch in missing is nothynge yet left the? Nothynge 

as bad as an ell. Cf. A miss is as good at all. 1678 : Ray, 254, He hath no 
as a mile, s.v. “ Miss ” — z less Intel- ink in’s pen, i.e. no money in his purse, 
ligible saying. or no wit in his head. 

2. An inch in a man’s nose is much. Ink. See also Milk (3). 

1732 ; Fuller, No. 634. Inkle-weavers. See Thick as. 

3. A71 inch in an hour is a foot a day. Inn diversely, but end alike, We. 

1678 : Ray, 74. 1732 : Fuller, No. 633. 1639 • Clarke, 13. 

4. Give an inch you’ll take an ell. Inner Temple. Sec Gray’s Inn. 

1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix.. Innocence is no protection. 1732 : 
Whan I gaue you an 3'nche ye tooke an Fuller, No. 3100. 

ell. 1599 ; Porter, Two Angry W omen. Innocence itself sometimes hath need 

in Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii. 357. 1630 : of a mask. Ibid., No. 3101. 

Taylor (Water-Poet), Works, 2nd pagin.. Innocent actions carry their warrant 
168, Giue a knaue an inch, heel take with them. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
an ell. 1660 ; Tatham, The Rump, IV. fo. 31, Innocencie beareth her defence 
1720 : C. Shadwell, Sham Prince, Epil., mth her. 1732 : FuUer, No. 3102. 

If they encourage him, he thinks if’s Innocent as a devil of two years old, 
well. For, give him but an inch, he’U As. 1678 : Ray, 286. 1738 Swift, 

take an ell. 1822 : Scott, Nigel, ch. Polite Comers., Dial. I., No, to be sure, 

xxvii. 1865 : Dickens, Mutual Friend, my lord ! you are as innocent as a devil 
bk. iii. ch. xiv.. Give him an inch, and of two years old. 

he'll take an ell. Let him alone this Innocent as a new-born babe (or as 
time, and what’ll he do with our child unborn). 1609 : Armin, Maids of 
property next? More-clacke, sig. D3, I ... am now as 

5 To see an inch before one’s nose. cleare as is the babe new borne. 

1683; Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 c. 1679: in Somers Tracts, viii. 131 

(1697), He sees an inch before his nose. (1811), Though they died as innocent 
M 
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as the child unborn 1745 Swift, 
Direct to Servants “ Chambermaid," 
Offering to take her oath that she 

IV as innocent as the child unborn I777 
m Garrick Corresp , 11 250 (1832) I am 
as Ignorant of it as the child unborn 
1816 Scott, Old Mortality, ch , If 
he were as innocent as the new-born 
infant, they would find some way of 
making him guilty 1888 R L S , 
Black Arrow Prol , I am as innocent 

as the babe unchristened 
Insult to injury, To add [Iniunae qui 
addidens contumeham — Phaedrus, V 
111 5] 1748 E }<\ooTc:, The Foundling 

V 11 , This IS adding insult to injuries 
1831 Peacock Crochet Castle, cli 11 , 

To offer me a sandwich when I am 
looking for a supper is to add insult 
to injury 1837 Dickens, Pickwick 
ch xxx\ 

Interest will not he 1709 R King* 
ston, Apapb Curtosa 80, Tis a common 
proverb, that interest will not lie 
Inward sore puts out the physician’s 
eye, An 1587 Greene m Works, iit 
114 (Gro&art) 

Ipswich See quot 17W Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V “ Suffolk,*^’ Ipswich, 
a town without uiliabitants, a mer 
without water, streets without names, 
where asses wear boots 

Iron nails that scratcheth with a bear, 
He must have 1678 Ray, qS [omit* 
ting with 1732 Fuller, No 1991 
1801 Wolcot, \iorks V 124 A man 
must have, the proverb says. Good 
iron nails that scratches with a bear 
Iron to swim, He is teaching 1813 

Ray. 75 

Iron windfall, An See quot 1863 
Wise New Forest, ch xvi , Forest pro- 
verbs such as ' An iron wind- 
fall," for anything unfairly taken 
Irons jn the fire. To have other (or 
many) Before 1549 Sir W Paget, 
Lett to Somerset (PRO St Pap Dom 
Edw VI, viu No 4) (O), Put no 
more so many yrons in the fyre at 
ones 1576 Lambarde, Peramb of 
Kent, 336 (1826), To the ende that the 
King should have at once many yrons 
(as the sajing is) in the fire to attend 
upon c 1590 G Harvey. iVofgiaa/ia 


Ivmghoe 

94 (1913). On[e] iron in j"® f>er at once 
1612 Chapman, Widow's Tears, 11 1 , 
But you know, brother, I have other 
irons on th’ anvil 1639 Clarke, 78, 
He that hath many irons in the fire, 
some will code 1671 Dryden, An 
Evening's Love, IV 1 , Make haste, 
then, for I have more irons m the fire 
v 1750 Foote, Cngltshni in Pans, I , 
I Leave her to my management, and 
I consider we have more irons m the 
fire than one 1849 Lytton, Caxtons, 
Pt VII ch 11 . Uncle Jack had 
I other irons in the fire 1883 R L S , 
' Letters, 11 273 (Tusitala cd ), I have 
[ many irons in the fire 
Irwell See Yoke 

It comes with a fear 1598 Guilpin, 
Sktalelheta, 24 (Grosart), Thou fear’st 
I am in loue with thee (my dearc), I 
prethy fearc not, It comes with a feare 
1748 Richardson, Clarissa, vi 205 
(1785), For they seldom enquire, but 
when they fear — And the proverb, as 
my lord has it, says, It comes with a 
fear That is, I suppose, what they 
fear generally happens, because there 
IS generally occasion for the fear 
Italians are wise before the deed, the 
Germans in the deed, the French after 
the deed, The 1640 Herbert, 
Prudenlum 1669 New Help to Dis 
course. 56, The Italian is wise before 
hand. The German wise m the action. 
And the French after it is done 

Itch and ease can no man please 
1546 Heywood, Prot'erSs, Pt II ch iv 
c 1594 Bacon. Prowws, No 4S6 1670 
Ray. 14 1732 Fuller, No 6237 

Itch IS worse than a smart, An — but 
the first quotation says the reverse 
1530 Palsgrave, 594, It is better to 
ytche than to sraartc 1670 Ray, 14 
1732 Fuller, No 3114, Itch IS more 
mtolcrable than smart 

Itch, He that will not bear the, must 
endure the smart 1546 Hcj'wood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch x , And he, Whom in 
itching no scratchyng will forbere. He 
must beare the smarting that shall 
folow there 1678 Raj, 162 1732 

Fuller, No 2349 
Iveston (Iceton) See Tanfield 
Ivmghoe See Tnng 
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Jack-a-lent, A. Sec 1827 quot. 
c. 1560 ; in Wright, So 7 tgs, etc., Philip 
and Mary, 191 (Roxb. Cl.), Then Jacke- 
a-lent comes justlynge in. With the 
hedpeece of a heiynge. 1575 : Church- 
j^ard, Chippes, 50 (Collier), He was 
dressed up like Jack a Lent, 1626: 
Breton, in Works, ii. 1 12 (Grosart), It 
is now Easter, and Jacke of Lent is 
turned out of doores. 1646 : Quarles, 
TEorAs, iii. 223 (Grosart), How like a 
Jack-a-lent He stands, for boj's to 
spend their shrovetide throws. 1742 : 
Fielding, Andrews, bk. i. ch. ii , His 
office was to perform the part the 
ancients assigned to the god Priapus, 
which deity the modems call by the 
name of Jack o’ Lent. 1821 : Scott, 
Pirate, ch. xxxvi.* 1827 : Hone, Table- 
Book, 135, Jack o’ Lent. This was a 
puppet, formerly thrown at, in our own 
cormtry, during Lent, like Shrove-cocks. 

Jack-a-thrum. Sec Wise (5). 

Jack-an-apes. i. Can Jack an apes 
be merry when his clog is at his heels? 
1605 • Camden, Remains, 321 (1870). 
1670 ; Ray, 71. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1052. 

2. There is more ado with one Jack 
an apes than all the beats. 1633 ; Draxe, 
69. 1694: D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. II. 
Act I. sc. ii. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3464, 

Jack and Jill. See Bad Jack. 

Jack at a pinch. See quots. 1622 : 
Mabbe, tr, Aleman’s Guzman, i. 130 
(O,), When there was neede of my 
seruice ... I was seldome or neuer 
wanting ; I was lacke at a pinch. 1690 : 
New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. G2, Jack 
at a pinch, a poor hackney parson. 
1754: Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Jack.” 1847 ; Halliwell, Diet., 
S.V., Jack-at-a-pinch, a sudden unex- 
pected caU to do anything. Also, a 
poor parson. 

Jack but there’s a Jill, Never a. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Demander,” Like will 
to like ; a Jacke lookes for a Gill. 1735 : 
Pegge, Kenticisms, in E.D.S., No. 12, 
p. 51, According to the proverb, " never 


a Jack but there’s a Gill. ” 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. 1 . 1912 : R L. 
Gales, Studies in Arcady, 2nd ser., 241, 
“ For every Jack there’s a Jill ” was a 
thoroughly Elizabethan bit of English. 

Jack Drum. See Drum’s entertain- 
ment. 

Jack has his Jill, Every, or Jack shall 
have Jill. Before 1529 : Skelton, Mag- 
nyjycence, 1 . 290, What auayleth lord- 
shyp, yourselfe for to kyU With care 
and with thought howe Jacke shall 
haue G5d? 1595 : Shakespeare, Mids. 
N. Dream, III. ii. ad fin., Jack shall 
have Jill; Nought shall go iU. 1639: 
Clarke, 63, All shall be well and Jack 
shall have Jill. 1725 : Defoe, Every- 
body’s Business, m Works, ii. 5ii(Bohn), 
For not a Jack among them but must 
have his GUI. 1823 : Scott, St. Ronan’s, 
ch. ii., Every Jack will find a JiU, gang 
the world as it may. 1886: Bicker- 
dyke, Curios, of Ale and Beer, 168, As 
every Jack wiU have his JiU, so . . . 
1911 : T. Edwardes, Neighbourhood, 10, 
After much water-spiUing and cracking 
of crowns. Jack has got his JiU, and the 
wedding-beUs are Un-lan-loning. 

Jack in a box. 1592 : Chettle, Kind- 
Hart's Dreame, 45 (Percy S.), As cun- 
ningly ... as euer poore cuckoe coulde 
commend his lacke in a boxe. c. 1623 : 
B. & F,, Love’s Cure, III. i.. My Lord 
ViteUi’s love, and maintenance. De- 
serves no other Jack i’ th’ box but 
he. 1690 : New Diet. Canting Crew, 
sig. G2, Jack in a box, a sharper or 
cheat. 

Jack in office. 1670: Ray, 214, To 
be Jack in an office. 1709 ; O. Dykes, 
Eng. Proverbs, 117, How uppish and 
sawey soever such a Jack-m-an-Office 
may be . . . 1732 : FuUer, No 3050, 

Jack in an office is a great man. 1785- 
95 : Wolcot, Lousiad, can. iv.. Some 
folks are Jacks-in-office, fond of power. 
1857 ; Dickens, Dorrit, bk. i, ch. ii., A 
type of Jack-in-office insolence and 
absurdity ... a beadle. 
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Jack of all trades i6i8 llmshull, 
Essayes, etc , 50 (1821), Some broken 
citizen, who hath plajd Jack-of-all- 
trades 1639 Mayne, City Match, 11 
V, Why, >ou mongrel. You John-of- 
all-trades 1690 Dryden Amphttryon, 
I 1 , Yet I am still in my vocation , for 
you know I am a )ack of all trades 
1776 Colman, Spleen, I , The towm 
Jack of all trades, a mere Jack o' 
lanthem • half bookseller, half apothe- 
cary ! 1836 Dickens, Sketches by Boz 
” Parish,' ch ii , He is a bit of a Jack of 
all trades or to use his own words, 
"a regular Robinson Crusoe ' 1923 

Lucas Advisory Ben, 66, You might 
have chosen something better to do 
than to be a Jack-of-all-trades at 
the command of anyone with the money 
to pay jour fee 

of both sides 1557 Gnndal, 
Lett to Foxe, 28 Dec , 233 {P S ), Nam 
qui m tota vita praepostenssimus 
(ut ita dicam) fuit, omnium rerum 
hurnanarum et divmarum in%er5or, 
consentaneum est ut m scnbendo 
etiam praeposterum sese ostentet, et, 
ut vulgo dici solet Joannem ad opposi- 
tum 3609 Dekker, m Works, w 158 
(Grosart), \Vho plaid y* lackes on both 
sides, and wereindeede Neuters 1671 
Wesim Drollery, 89 (Ebsworth), Snel 
play Jack a both sides m war. And 
cares not a pm for her foes 1729 
Defoe, Compi Gent , Pt I ch 1 p 30 
(1890), How often have those men of 
honour play d Jack a both sides, 
to-day for and to-morrow against 
as the money could be got or the party 
was strongest 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, cb xviii , They try to be 
Jack-o -both-sides, and deserve to be 
kicked like a football by both parties 
Jack out of ofEice 1546 Heywood, 
Prcfierbs, Pt II ch 111 , And Jack out 
ofofficeshemaiebidmewalke c 1591 
Shakespeare, i Henry VI ,l \ 1598 

Servtngmans Comfort, m Inediled Tracts, 
166 (Hazlitt), In good credite with his 
maister at noone, and Jacke out of 
office before mght 1735 P^e, 
Kenttasms, in E D S , No 12, p 51 
Jack roast beef 1855 Bohn, 436 
Jack Robmson, Before one can say 
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1778 Burney, Evelina, Lett Ixxxii , 
*' Willyou^ ” returned he, “ why, then, 
'fore George, I'd do it as soon as say 
Jack Robinson " 1812 Miss Edge- 

worth, Absentee, ch 11 , I’d get her off 
before you could say Jack Robmson 
1843 Dickens, Carol, Stave 2, Let’s 
have the shutters up before a man 
can say Jack Robmson 1872 Hardy, 
‘ Greenwood Tree, Pt III ch 111 , You’ve 
got him before you can say Jack 
Robmson I 1911 T Edwardes, NeigA- 
bourhood, 277, Afore I could s s say 
Jack Robmson 

Jack Sprat could eat no fat See quots 
[ The single appearance — m 1659 — of 
Jack as an ecclesiastical dignitary is 
I very surprising 1639 Clarke, 17, JacI 
will eat no fat, and Jill doth love no 
‘ leane. Yet betwixt them both they 
‘ hek the dishes cleane 1659 Howell, 
20, Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt, 
His wife would eat no lean, Twaxt 
Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife, 
The meat was eat up clean 1670 
Rav, 211, Jack Sprat he loved no fat, 
and his wife she lov’d no lean And y et 
betwixt them both, they lick't the 
platters clean 1843 Halhwell, iVursery 
Rhymes, 34, Jack Sprat could eat no 
fat. His wife could cat no lean , And so, 
betwixt them both, you see. They hek d 
the platter clean 

Jack Sprat would teach his grandame 
1639 Clarke, 4, Jack-Sprat teacheth 
his grandame 2670 Ray, 108 1754 
Beithelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s v 
" Jack " 

Jack will never make a gentleman 
1681 W Robertson, Pkraseol Gener- 
alts. 659 1721 Bailey, Eng Diet , s v 
" Gentleman ' 

Jack would be a gentlenun Before 
1529 Skelton, Works, 1 15 (Djee), Lo 
Jack wold be a jentylmani 1546 
He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , lad e 
would be a gentleman, if he coulde 
spieake frenche 1599 Breton, in 
Works, u C42 (Grosart), And nowe 
Jacke will bee gentleman, no longer a 
sheepheard 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 
118 (1840), We ape the French chiefly 
m two particulars First, m their 
language (‘ which if Jack could speak. 
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he would be a gentleman ”). 1732 : I 
Fuller, No. 3052 [as in 1546]. ! 

Jack would wipe his nose if he had 
one. 1659 • Howell, 8. 1670 ; Ray, 

108. 

Jackasses never can sing well, because 
they pitch their notes too high. Said of 
a foolish person. 1865 : '' Lancs Pro- 
verbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., viii. 494. 
1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 8 ' 

Jackdaw. See quot. 1886 : Swainson, j 
Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 81 (F.L.S.), At 
Nonwch there is an old rhjnne — “ ^^'hen | 
three daws are seen on St. Peter’s vane 
together. Then we’re sure to have bad 
weather.” 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 137 [as in 1886]. 

Jackson’s end. Sec quot. 1889: 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 294, [Staffs 
sa3'ings] Fly round by Jackson's end 
[= to make haste]. 

Jackson’s hens, To fly up with=To 
become bankrupt. 1577 : Mtsogonus, 

IV. ii., Ye may fly vp toth roust TOth 
lacksons hens. 1678 : Ray, 86, I’ll 
make him fly up with Jacksons hens; 
i.e. undo him. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 132. 

Jackson’s pig. See Borough Hill. 

Jacob Dawson’s wife died, We live as. 
1777 : Nicolson and Bum, Hist, and 
Antiq. of Westmore. and Cumb., i. 78, On 
the third pillar in the south ile of tlie 
church [of Kendal] is the following 
inscription ; — Here lyes Frances late 
wife of Jacob Dawson Gent, who 
departed this life igth June 1700, in 
the 25th year of her age : ^Vho by a 
free and chearful resignation of herself, 
even in the midst of this world’s affluence, 
has left us just grounds to hope she is 
now happy. — ^This epitaph' we only take 
notice of, as it hath occasioned a display 
of the droll humoinr of the people, who 
upon any particular occasion of festivity 
have from hence framed a proverb, 

" We live as Jacob Dawson’s wife died.” 
1918 ; A Durham correspondent, in 
N. S- Q., I2th ser., iv. 214, I have 
frequently heard this proverb or sa5dng. 

Jade eats as much as a good horse, A. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. PritdenUm. 1854 ; 

J. W. Warter, Last of Old Squires, 53. 

Jailor’s conscience and his fetters 
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[are] made both of one metal, A. 
1659: HoweU, 18. 

January, i. A January haddock, A 
February bannock, And a March pint 
of ale [are better than those of any 
other month]. 1846 ; Denham, Proverbs, 
25 (Percy S.). 

2. A January spring Is worth nae- 
thing. Ibid., 25. 1913 : E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 317. 

3. A summerish January, a wintcrish 
spring. 1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 10. 

4. A warm January, a cold May. 
187S : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 247. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, ii. Cf. No. 8. 

5. A wet January, a wet spring, 
1893: Ibid., 10. 

6. As bare as January. 1609 : Armin, 
Maids of M ore-clacke, sig Ai, I will not 
say as poore as lob, but as bare as 
lanuarj'. 

7. If grain grows in January, there 
will be a year of great need. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 10. 

8 . If Janiveer’s calends be summerly 
gay, ’Twill be winterly weather till the 
calends of May. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6483. 
1879 : Henderson, Folk-Lore N. Coun- 
ties, 75. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
10. Cf. No. 4. 

9. If January calends fall on Thurs- 

day. See quot. 1493 : Dives and Pau- 
per, fo. 66 (1536), The kalendas of 
Januarie fell on the thursday, whan 
(as they saye) shulde fall plentie of all 
good and peace also. ' 

10. If one knew how good it were To 
eat a hen in Janivere; Had he twenty 
in the flock. He’d leave but one to go with 
the cock. 1659 : Howell, 21 [mth slight 
variations in third and fourth lines]. 
1670 ; Ray, 213. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6389. 
1846 ; Denham, Proverbs, 26 (Percy S.). 

11. If the grass grow in Janiveer, It 

grows the worse for’t all the year. 1670 : 
Ray, 40. 1744 : Claridge, in Mills, 

Essay on Weather, 100 (1773). 1830 : 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 418, The grass 
that grows in Janiveer Grows no more 
aU the year. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 10 [as in 1744]. 1912 : R. L. 
Gales, Studies in Arcady, 2nd ser., loi. 

12. If the sun shine the T2th _ of 
January, there shall be store of wind 
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that year 1669 New Help ta Discourse, 

283 

13 Jf you see grass tn January, Lock 
your gram tn your granary 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 10 

14 In January tj the sun appear, 
March and April pay Jull dear Ibid , 10 

15 Jack 1 rost tn Janiveer Ntps the 

nose oj the nascent vear 1878 Dyer, 
Eng Folk-Lore, 247 1893 InVvaitJs, 

Weather Lore, n 

16 Janweer Jreczt the pot by the fare 
1557 Tusser, Husbandrte, in Brti 
Bibhog , 111 20 (1812), As Janeuer frjse 
pot.bidtli comekepeiijTn lo»e 1670 
Ray, 40 1744 Clandge, in Mills, Essay 
on II ert/Aer, 100 (1773) 1879 Jackson, 
Shropsh Word-Book, 224 Janniv-erry- 
freeze-the pot-bj-thc-fire, the month 
of January 

17 January and May c 1400 
Lydgate FempU oJ Glas 7 (LETS). 
For It ne sit not vnto fresshc May Forto 
be coupled to colde Januan c 1580 
Spehnan, Dialogue, 94 (Roxb Cl ), 
When I loked apon her husbond wth 
his white hedde and lioiye berde I 
judged Janiary and May to be copied 
together 1604 Wit oJ a Uoman, sc 
XI (Malone S), Is not this a prcttic 
world’ January and JIa> make a 
match’ 1656 MiisarumDcltcta.t 103 
(Hotten), Lustfull he was, at forty 
needs must wed, Old January will have 
May in bed 1717 Rope, January and 

[title] 1855 Kingsley, Il'esf //o^ 
ch vii , If they had never allowed that 
fresh and fair young May to be forced 
into marrying that old January 

18 January commits the Jaull and 
May bears (he blame 1893 Inwards, 
It eatftcr Lore, n 

19 January neier lies dead tn a dyke 
gutter 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 23 
(Percy S ) 

20 January warm, the Lord haie 
mercy! 1893 Inwaads, Weather Lore.io 

21 March in Jantieer, Jamveer tn 

March, I Jear 1678 Ray, 44 1732 
Fuller, No 6148 1893 Inwards xr 

1912 R L Gales, Studies tn Arcady, 
2nd ser , 102 

22 The blackest month tn dll the year, 
I s the month oJ Jamveer 1846 Denham, 


Proierbs, 26 (Percy S ) 1893 Inwards, 

10 

23 The first three days oJ January 
ride the coming three months Ibid , ii 

24 To have January chickens = To 
have children m old age 1813 Ray, 
202 

25 Who tn Jamveer sows oais Gels 
gold and groats, Who sows tn May Gets 
little that way 1732 Fuller, No 6149 
1893 Inwards ii 

See also December , and July (2) 

Jape with me See Play with me 
Jarrow 1 Bump against Jarrow 
1825 Brockett, Gloss oJ N Country 
Words, 32, IS a common expres- 
sion among the keelmen when they 
run fou! of any thing 1846-59 Den 
ham Tracts, 1 88 (F L S ) 

2 Its never dark tn Jarrow Church 
Ibid . 1 89 

Jaws Sr^quot 1887 T Darlington, 
S Cheshire Folk Speech, 280 (EDS), 
" Dunna let yur jaws o'errun your 
daws ' IS a proverbial saying 
equivalent to "Do rot hvc beyond 
your means " 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 50 
Jays See Cherry (4) 

Jealous head is soon broken, A 173 ^ 
Fuller, No 225 

Jealous man's horns hang in his eyes, 
A 1666 Tomano, Piazza Umv , 174 * 
A jealouse man hath his horns m his 
eyes 1732 Fuller, No 226 Cf 
Horn (7) 

Jealousy shuts one door and opens 
two 1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proierbs, 370 
Jealousy See also Frenzy 
Jemmy Rule’s larks, Gone — like 
1888 Q -Coilcb, Troy Town, cb vni 
Jenny Kemp, who had an occasion 
for all things, Like 1864 “ Cornish 

Proverbs," in IV C-Q , 3rd ser , vi 6 
Jencho, Go to 1648 Mercunus 
Aulicus, 23-30 March, If the Upper 
House and the Lower House Were in 
a ship together, And all the base 
Committdes, they were m another, And 
both the ships were botomlessc, And 
sayling on the maync. Let them all goc 
to Jericho, And ne ere be seen againe 
16^ Terence made English, 146, Ay, 
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let him be jogging to Jericho for me. 
1778 : Mrs Thrale, in D’Arblay, Diary, 
i. 31 (1876), They rvish the poor children 
at Jericho when the}' accept it. 1849 : 
C. Bronte, Shirley, ch. vii., Her habit 
was to , . . come for\vard hurriedly, 
yet hesitatingly, wishing herself mean- 
time at Jericho. 

Jericho, He has been to =is drunk. 
1745 : Franklin, Drinker's Diet , in 
TForAs, ii. 24 (Bigelow). 

Jerusalem, He’s going to = is drunk. 
Ibid., ii. 24. 

Jest breaks no bones, A. 1781; 
Johnson, in Boswell’s Life, iv. 129 
(Hill), It is a certain thing, it is pro- 
verbially known, that a jest breaks 
no bones. 

Jesters do oft prove prophets. 1855 • 
Bohn, 436. 

Jesting lies bring serious sorrows. 
Ibid., 436. 

Jesting while it pleaseth. Leave, lest 
it turn to earnest. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentimi. 

Jests are never good till they’re 
broken. 1869 ; Hazlitt, 250. 

Jewel. See quot. 1639: Fuller, Holy 
War, bk, iii. ch. iv., So true it is, none 
can guess the jewel by the casket. 

Jew’s eye. Worth a. 1593 : G. Harvey, 
in Works, ii. 146 (Grosart), As deare as 
a lewes eye. 1595 : Shakespeare, M. 
of Venice, II. v.. There will come a 
Christian by. Will be worth a Jewess’ 
eye. 1842 : Barham, Ing. Legends, and 
ser. : “ Old Woman in Grey,” Hence the 
late Mr. Froude, and the live Dr. Pusey, 
We modems consider as each worth a 
Jew’s eye. 1886 ; Elworthy, West Som. 
Word-Book, 382 (E.D.S.), Take care of 
it, and put it away, it will be worth a 
Jew's eye some day. 

J ews. The, spend at Easter, the Moors 
at marriages, the Christians in suits. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prndentum. 1670 : 
Ray, 24 [with " of law ” added at end]. 

Jill. See quots. 1678 : Ray, 146, 
There’s not so bad a Gill but there’s as 
bad a Will. 1690 : New Diet. Canting 
Crew, sig. F2, There’s not so ord’nary a 
GiU, but there’s as sorry a Jack 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6112 [as in 1678]. See also 
Jack. 


J oan Blunt. See quot. 1854 ; Baker, 
Northants Gloss., s.v., Joan -Blunt 
One in the habit of speaking her mind 
freely, without ceremony. 

Joan is a good contriver, My wife; 
and a good contriver is better than a 
little eater. 1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” 
in N. & Q., 3rd ser., vi. 6 

Joan is as good as my lady in the 
dark. 1601 : Munday, Downfall of Earl 
of Hunt., III. ii., Prior. . . He is our 

lady’s chaplain, but serves Joan. Don. 
Then, from the friar’s fault, perchance, 
it may be The 'proverb grew, Joan’s 
taken for my lady, c 1640 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, i. 390 (Hindley) 1720: C 
Shadwell, Irish Hospitality, I. i. 1838 . 
Carlyle, Sartor, bk. i. ch. x , Much also 
we shall omit about confusion of Ranks, 
and Joan and My Lady [" Society in a 
state of Nakedness ”]. 

Job, Poor as. See Poor (ii). 

Job’s comforter, A. 1630 ; Brathwait, 
Eng. Gent., 132 (1641), lob called Ins 
friends miserable comforters 1724 : 
Defoe, Roxana, m TForfo, xii 20 (Boston, 
1903), They sat down, like Job’s three 
comforters, and said not one word to 
me for a great while. 1748 : Richard- 
son, Clarissa, \ni. 230 (1785), He called 
her Small Hopes, and Job’s comforter 
1824: Scott, Redganntlet, ch. xv., O, 
this was a new theme for my Job’s 
comforter. 1864 : ^Irs. H. Wood, 
Trevlyn Hold, ch. Ii., ‘‘ You are a 
pretty Job’s comforter,” gasped Mr. 
Chattaway. 

Jock Wabster. See Devil (97). 

John at night. See quot. 18S3 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 596, To be 
John at night and Jack in the morning 
=to boast of one’s intentions over- 
night and leave them unfulfilled next 
day. 

John Barley-corn is no body with him. 
Sir. 1639 : Clarke, 306. 

John Barley - corn’s the strongest 
knight. Sir. 1670: Ray, 59. 

John Dod about him. He has a deal o’. 
1917; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 68, 

. . Conceited, arrogant. Dodd or 
Dod is a well-known Cheshire name. 

John Drawlatch. See quot. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. viii.. 
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Why will je (quoth he) I shall folow 
hir will? To make me lohn drawlache, 
or such a snekebill 
John Drum See Drum's entertain- 
ment 

John Gray’s bird 5 « quots c 1575 
Gascoigne, Fruiles of Wane, cx'^i , The 
greene knight was amongst the rest 
Like John Greyes birde that ventured 
withe the best 1579 QuarreU betueen 
Hall and Mallerie, 6 in Mtsc Anl 
Angl (1816), Maister Robert Audeley 
perceiving them to cluster to- 
gither like John Grayes birde, ut 
dicttur, who always loved company 
John Lively See Kelloe 
John Long, the carrier 1546 He>- 
wood, Proverls Pt I ch \i , I will 
send it. him hy lohw Lowgi, the cacier 
i6ii Cotgravt, sv " Attendre,” To 
stay for John Long the Garner, to 
tarry long for that which comes but 
slowly 1681 W Robertson, Phra^eol 
Generahs, 839 Whether all things are 
earned by Tom Long the Gamer, 
Quo tardiisime omnia perfenintur 
1785 Grose Class Diet Vulgar Tongtte, 
sv "Tom Long,’ It is coming by Tom 
Long the earner, said of anything that 
has been long expected c 1791 Pegge, 
Derbtctstns 129 (EDS), Tom Long, 
earner, [said] of a person that loiters 
and is long in coming or returning 
1830 Scott, Doom of Devorgoil, 11 i , 
A limping sonnet Which he had 
fashion d to my cousin’s glory, And 
fonvarded by blind Tom Long the 
earner 1883 Bumc Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 597, To send by John the long 
camer==by a roundabout route 
John of Cumber See Devil (41) 
John 0’ Groats 5 e£ Land's End 
John Platt See quot 1886 R 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss 456 (EDS), 
Very likely co [quoth] John Platt A 
common saying about WUmsIow 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 148 
John Toy See quots 1864 ' Cornish 
Proverbs," in iV & Q , 3rd ser , vi 6, 
Like lucky John Toy 1880 Spurgeon 
Ploughman's Pictures 20, The luck that 
comes to them is like Johnny Toy's, who 
lost a shilling and found a two-penny 
loaf 1883 Bume Shropsh Folk-Lore, 
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598, 0 lucky Tom Hodges I lost five 
pund an' fund a pig’s yok' ! 

Johnny Middleton’s hints, Like Dur- 
ham 1909 Folk-Lore, xx 73 
Johnny tuth ’ Bellas See quot 1849 
Halliwell, Pop Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 200, Johnny tuth’ Bellas daft 
was thy poll. When thou changed 
Bellas for Henknoll [Said to date 
from 1386 Halliwell says we can oniv 
account for the saying by supposing 
that at some former period Bellasyse 
had been exchanged for lands, but not 
the manor of Henknoll He gives an 
account of the tradition on which the 
saying IS said to be founded ] 

Johnson’s End See quot i860 in 
N Q , 2nd ser , x 240, I have 
{leqwewUy heard vt said wv Woicestet- 
shire, when a man has become very 
poor “ He is gone up Johnson’s end " 
Joke never gams over an enemy, but 
often loseth a friend, A 1732 Fuller, 
No 228 

J^es are as bad com to all but the 
jocular 1831 Hone, Year-Book, col 
141O 

Jolly as a sandboy 1863 Kingsley, 
Water Babies, ch vin , She would send 
them a lot of tops, and balls, and 
marbles, and ninepins, and make them 
all a5 jolly as sandboys 1894 North- 
all, Folk Phrases, 9 (E D S ) 
jone’s ale is new 1594 Jones Ale is 
Neve [title of ballad] 1630 Wtne, 
Beere, Ale, etc , 30 (Hanford, 1915) Tii> 
growne to a prouerbe lones ale s new 
Jove laughs at lovers’ lies [Perjuna 
ndet amantum Juppiter et ventos irnta 
ferrc jubet — Tibullus. Ill vi 49 Cf 
Horace, Carm , II viii 13 ] 1567 Lady 
Lucres, in Plastdas, etc , 143 (Roxb Cl ), 
Jupiter rather laughethe then takethe 
angcrlye the permrynge of louers 
1592 Shakespeare, Romeo, II 11 , At 
lovers’ perjunes, They say, Jove laughs 
1627 Massinger, Great Duke of Florence. 
II ui . For the queen of love, As they 
hold constantly, does never punish, But 
smile at lovers' perjuries 1700 Dry- 
den, Pal and Arctle, u 149, And 
Jove but laughs at lovers’ perjury I 
1829 Cobbett, Advice to Young Men, 
Lett III , Though I do not approve of 
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the saj'ing, " At _ lovers’ lies Jove (Percy S.). iSS 6 : Bickerdyke, Curios. 
laughs.” 1922 : Judge Parrj-, in Even- of Ale and Beer, 58 [cited as ” the old 
ing Standard, 17 Oct., p. 5, col. i, sajdng ”]. 

PerjUT}^ in the Divorce Court has been 4. If it raws on July 10th, it will rain 
openly permitted to the upper classes for seven weeks. 1S93 : Inwards, If ca/Z/cr 
for many 3^ears, following the ma.xim. Lore, 31. 

perhaps, which our poets have borrowed 5. If the first of July, it be rainy 
from Tibullus, that " Jove but laughs weather, 'Twill rain, more or less, for 
at lovers’ pe^jur}^” four weeks together. 1732 : Fuller, 

Joy go with you. See quot. 1S54 : No. 6467. 1893 : Inwards, 30. 

Baker, Northants Gloss., s.v., "Joy G In July, some reap rye. In August, 
go with you, and sixpence; and then tf one will not, the other must. 1831 ; 
you’ll want neither love nor mone}^” Hone, Year-Book, 1595. 1846 : Denham, 
is a common familiar phrase. , Proverbs, 51 (Perc}' S.), In Julj", shear 

Joy of the heart. See Heart (9). \mur r3’e. 1S93 : Inwards, 30 [both 

Judas kiss, A. c. 1540 ; Bale, Kynge j 1831 and 1846 versions]. 

Johan, 1. 2109, A false Judas k}'sse he 1 7. July chickens. See quot. 1921 : 

hath g3'ven and is gone. 1570 ; Barcla3f, ] Observer, 2.0 Harch, p. 5, col. 5, An old 
Mirrour of Good Manners, 75, Of a 1 sa3'ing, which used to be current in 
flattering foe to haue a ludas kisse. i' m3’ 3'outh, grouped clerg3men’s sons 
16S4 : in Roxb. Ballads, \’ii 473 (B.S.), and doctors’ daughters in the same 
The3’’l giue to 3'ou a Judas kisse. 1708 : category' as Jul3’ chickens, and declared 
Brit. Apollo, i. No. 116, col. 5, They' that, wth some exceptions, of course, 
once OTth Judas - kiss With artful none of the three ever came to good, 
smiles . . . 1838 : Hood, Hood’s Own, 8. No tempest, good July, Lest corn 
ist sen, 323 (1S65), Her lips were glued come offbluely. 1732 : Fuller, No. 620S. 
on his, in a close " Judas’ kiss ” 1925 : 1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 670 [tvith 

Punch, 2 Sept., p. 237, col. i, ’Twas “ blue by ” [mildew] for “ bluely ”]. 
ever thus tvith misses. They leave the 1893 : Inwards, 30 [as in 1S25, and 
ancient home To plant their Judas also] No tempest, good July, Lest the 
kisses Upon some manly' dome. 1 com look ruely. 

Judge, subs. He who will have no 9. To the X2th of July from the X2th of 
judge but himself, condemns himself. May All is day. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6201, 
1855 : Bohn, 401. ’Tis said from the twelfth of May To 

Judge, verb. He who judges hasltly. the twelfth of July, all is day. 1S93 : 
See quots c. 1450 ; Partonope, 1. 9975 Inwards, 31. 

(E.E.T.S.), Full yor now hit ys a-goo 10. Whatever July and August do not 
I haue herd sey, and other moo. That boil, September cannot fry. Ibid., 30. 

who so y'eveth hasty jugegyment Must See also Bee {3) ; Cuckoo ; March (18) ; 
be the fyrst that shall repent. 1666 ; and Thistle (2). 

Torriano, Piazza Univ., 105, Mflio June. i. A cold and wet June spoils 
suddenly -will judge, hastens himself the rest of the year. 1S93 : Inwards, 
to repentance. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2244, Weather Lore, 29. 

He that passeth a judgment as he 2. A good leak in June Sets all in tune 
runs, overtaketh repentance. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 50 (Percy S.). 

July. I. A shower in July, when the 1S93 ; Inwards, 29, [as in 1846, with, in 
corn begins to fill. Is worth a plow of addition] A dripping June Brings all 
oxen, and all belongs there till. 1732 : things in tune. 1920 : Times, 21 June, 
Fuller, No. 6468. 1893: Inwards, p. 9, col. 2, "A dripping June puts 

Weather Lore, 30. all things in tune,” runs the old 

2. As Jidy so the next January. adage. 

Ibid., 30. 3- ^ June makes a dry September. 

3. ’ Bow-wow dandy fly. Brew no beer Com 1893 : Inwards, 29. 

in July. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 54 4. Calm weather in June Sets corn tn 

* ji 
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time 1732 Fuller, No 6207 1893 C,E (2), F(ii), (12), (17), and (26), and 

Inwards, 28 Thistle (2) 

5 If tlrains on June2'jth,tiiBtllratn Just before you are generous, Be 

seven weeks Ibid , 30 1744-6 Mrs Haywood, Fm Spectator, 

6 If tl ram the twenty-fourth day of u 27 (1771), There is, I think, an old 

June, hazel-nuts will not prosper 1669 saying, that we " ought to be just be- 
New Help to Discourse, 2^^ fore we are generous " 1777 Shendan, 

7 If on the 8 th of June ti ram, It Sch for Scandal, 1 \ 1 1S50 Dickens, 

foretells a uet harvest, men sain 1732 Copperjield, ch \m 

Fuller, No 6204 Cf St Medard Just to all, but trust not all, Be 

8 June damp and warm Does the 1855 Bohn 325 

farmer no harm 1893 Inwards, 29 Justice pleaseth few m their own 

See also April (6) and (20) , Bee (3) , house 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenltm 
Cuckoo, passim, March (14), May, B, Justice 5 ^; afso Basket Justice 
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K 


Ka’ me, ka' thee. 1546 : Hey^vood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., Ka me. ka the, 
one good toume askth an other, 
c. 1570 : in Skelton’s Works, I. bcv. 
(D3'ce), Yea, sayde the hostler, ka me, 
ka thee ; yf she dooe hurte me, I wjdl 
displease her. Before 1627 ; Middleton, 
More Diss. besides Women, I. iv., Ka 
me, ka thee ; if j^ou will ease the 
melancholy of my mind with singing, 
I will deliver 3'ou from the calamity of 
boots-haling. 1S21 ; Scott, Kenilworth, 
ch. V., Ka me, ka thee — it is a proverb 
all over the world. 1823 : B3Ton, Don 
Jvan, can. xi. st. 78. Cf. Claw (2); 
and Scratch me. 

Kail [Broth] in a riven dish. He gat 
his. 1873 A. C. Gibson, Folk Speech 
of Climb., 184. 

Kate Mullet. See quot. 1888 : Q.- 
Couch, Troy Town, ch. xi., As knowing 
as Kate Mullet . . . they say she was 
hanged for a fool. 

Keep, verb. i. He keepeth a fair 
castle that keepeth well hts month c. 
1300 : in Vernon MS., 340 (E.E.T.S.). 

2. He keeps a stir but is no constable. 
1639 : Clarke, 20. 

3. He keeps his road well enough who 
gets rid of bad company. 1855 : Bohn, 

378- 

4. It is no less praise to keep than to 
get. 1559 : Bercher, Nohil. of Women, 97 
(Roxb. Cl.) [cited as " the o wide vers”]. 

5. Keep a thing seven years. See 
quots. 1663 : KiUigrew, Parson’s Wed- 
ding, II. vii.. According to the proverb, 
keep a thing seven years, and then if 
thou hast no use on’t, throw’t away. 
1816 : Scott, Antiquary, ch. xxi , They 
say, keep a thing seven year, an’ ye’ll 
aye find a use for’t. 1826 : Scott, 
Woodstock, ch. xxviii. 

6 . Keep had men company, and you’ll 
soon be of their number. 1640 : Herbert, 
fae. Prudentum, Keep not ill men 
company, lest you increase the number. 
1875 ; A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 96. 


7. Keep counsel thyself first. 1639 • 

Clarke, 67. 1670 : Ray, 5. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 3117. 

8. Keep some till furthermore come. 
1670 ; Ray, no. 1736 : Bailey, Diet , 
s.v. " Keep.” 

9. Keep touch in small things. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 3120. 

10. Keep your feet. See Head (6). 

11. Keep your house and your house 
will keep you. 1776 : Colman, Spleen, 
I. [cited as " the old proverb ”]. Cf. 
No. 13. 

12 Keep your mouth shut and your 
eyes open. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 143. 

13. Keep your shop and your shop 
will keep you. 1605 : Chapman, etc., 
Eastw. Hoe, I. i., I . . . garnished my 
shop . . . with good wholesome thriftie 
sentences; as “Touchstone, keep thy 
shoppe, and thy shoppe %vill keepe 
thee.” 1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. 
Honour, 224. 1712 : Spectator, No. 509. 
1759 : Goldsmith, The Bee, No. \di. 
1905 : Wells, Kipps, bk. iii. ch. iii. § 7, 
" Shop ! ” said Kipps. " That’s right. 
Keep a shop and the shop’ll keep you.” 
Cf. No. II. 

14. Keep your thanks to feed your 
chickens. 1681 : W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 784. 1709 : O. Dykes, Eng. 
Proverbs, iii. 1732 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
“ Thanks.” 

15. Keep yourself from the anger of a 
great man, from the tumult of a mob, 
from a man of ill fame, from a widow 
that has been thrice married, from a wind 
that comes hi at a hole, and from a 
reconciled enemy. 1855 : Bohn, 437. 

16. To keep band in the nick=To 
make things meet c. 1791 : Pegge, 
Derbicisms, 88 (E.D.S.). 

17. To keep it in Pimlico. See Pimlico. 

18. You’ll keep it no longer than you 
can a cat in a wheel-barrow. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6025. 

Kelloe. See quot. 1849 : HalLiwell, 
Pop. Rhymes and Nursery Tales, 202, 
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John Lively, Vicar of Kelloe, Had seven 
daughters and never a fellow 
Kelvedon See Braintree 
Kenchester See Sutton-Well 
Kendale fox, As craftie as a 1659 
Howell, 20 1670 Ray, 254 

Kennel of hounds See Pound of 
butter 

Kennington See Ashford . 

Kenspeckle [Conspicuous] as a cock 
on a church broach [spire], As 1855 I 
Robinson, Whitby Gloss , 95 

Kent I A man oj Kent 1662 
Fuller, Worthies, 11 122 (1840) c 1750 
C Smart, Fables, No 11 , Are all to 
idle discord bent These Kentish men — 
those men of Kent 1887 Parish and 
Shaw, Diet Kent Dialect, 98 (EDS) 
Man of Kent A title claimed by the 
inhabitants of the Weald as their 
pecuhar designation, all others they 
regard as Kentish men 

2 Kent and Christendom Vanous 
proverbial uses See quots 1579 
Spenser, Shep Cal , Sept , 1 168, 
Neuer was woolfe scene, raanj nor 
some, Nor m all Kent, nor in Chnsten- 
dome 1592 Lyly, Mother Bomhie, 
in IV , I oare not I can li\e m 
Chnstendomc as well as m Kent 1599 
Nashe, in Works, \ 221 (Grosart), How 
William the Conquerour hauing heard 
the prouerb of Kent and Chnstendomc, 
thought he had woone a countrey as 
goode as all Chnstendomc when he was 
enfeofed of Kent 1651 Randolph, 
Hey for Honesty, I 1 , All the cudgels 
m Christendom, Kent, or New England, 
shall ne\er make me quiet 1662 
Fuller, Worthies, u 122 (1840), Neither 
in Kent nor Chnstendom 17^ Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s \ " Kent ” [as in 1662] 

3 Kent ts divided into three farts 
See quots 1576 Lambarde, Peramh 
of Kent, 181 (1826), Very reasonable is 
their conceite, which doe imagine that 
Kent hath three steps, or degrees, of 
which the first (say they) oifereth 
uealth without health the second, 
gueth both wealth and health, and 
the thirde afloordeth health onely, and 
little or no wealth 1670 I^y, 234, 
Some part of Kent hath health and no 
wealth, \iz East Kent Some wealth 


and no health, viz The weald of Kent 
Some both health and wealth, viz the 
middle of the countrey and parts near 
London 1735 Pegge, Kent Proverbs, 
in E D S , No 12, p 76, Health and no 
wealth , Wealth and no health , Health 
and Wealth 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 
s V " Kent " [abbreviated version of 

1670] 

4 Kent, red veal and white bacon 
1735 Pegge, Kent Proverbs, in E D S , 
No 12, p 61 
See also Knight of Cales 
Kentish Jury See London (l) 
Kentish Long-tails Versions of the 
legend or story may be found in 1205 
Layamon, Brut, II 29555-86 also in 
Polydote Vergil, Angl Hist, hb xiii 
218 (ed Basel, 1546) There is a ver- 
sion in Lambarde, Peramh of Kent, 
356-62 (1826) See also Matthew Pans, 
785 790 1551 Bale, Eng Votaryes, 

30, For castynge of fyshe tayles atthys 
Augustyne, Dorsett shyre men had 
tales euer after But Polydorus 

applyeth yt vnto Kentysh men at 
Stroude by Rochester, for cuttynge of 
ThomasBecketteshorsestayle c 1600 
Deloney, in Works, 383 (Mann), The 
valiant courage and pohcie of the 
Kentishmen with long tayles 1639-61 
in Rump Songs, Pt II 47 (1662. repr 
1874), 1 shall not dispute whether Long- 
tails of Kent, Or papist, this name of 
disgrace did mvent 1701 T Brown 

Works, i 134 (1760), Advice to the 
Kenti^ Long-tails, by the Wise Men 
of Gotham 1887 Parish and Shaw, 
Diet Kent Dialect, 95 (EDS ), Long- 
fails An old nickname for the natives 
of Kent 

Kentish miles See Essex stiles 
Kentish yeoman See Knight of Cales 
Kenton See Haldon 
Kentshire, hot as fire 1735 Pegge, 
Keid Proverbs, in E D S , No 12, p 61 
Kent-street distress, A 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V " Surrey " 

Kerdon See Crediton 
Kernel See Eat (25) 

Kerton See Crediton 
Kettle See Pot (6) 

Kettle of fish, A pretty I 1742 
nddmg, Andreus, bk 1 ch xu , 
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'■ Here’s a pretty' kettle of fish,” cries 
Mrs Tow-wouse, " you have brought 
upon us ! ” 1767 : Brooke, Fool of 
Quality, ii. 249, If matters come to tliis 
pass, I shall have made a fine kettle of 
fish on’t. 1850 : Dickens, Coppcrficld, 
ch. xix.. And then it will go in, 3'ou 
know — and then . . . there’ll be a prettj' 
kettle of fish ! 1872 : Hardy, Grecmvood, 
Tree, Pt. II. ch. viii., Here's another 
pretty kettle o’ fish for thee. 

Kex. See Dry (6) ; Hollov/ ; and 
Light as a kex. 

Key fits not that lock, Your. Before 
1529 : Skelton, TPorfo, i. 20 (D\'ce), 
Youre key is mete for euerj' lok. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 6052. 

Key under the door, To leave the = 

To become bankrupt. 1602 ; Chamber- 
lain, Letters, 156 (Camden S.), The 
mercer of Temple Barre . . . hath laide 
the key under the doore and is become 
banckrupt. 1670 : Ray, 182, To lay 
the key under the threshold. 1677 : 
Y’arranton, Eng. Improvement, 126, If 
it hold cheap for three or four years, 
the tenant lays the key under the door. 
1724 ; Swift, Drapier Letters, Lett. I , 
The shopkeeper . . . must break, and 
leave the key under the door. 

Keys hang not at one man’s girdle. 

All. Before 1500 : Hill, Commonplace- 
Book, 129 (E.E.T S.). 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1670 : Ray, no. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 553. 

Keystone. See quot. 1863 : Wise, 
New Forest, ch. xv.. The smuggler’s 
local proverb, “ Keystone under the 
hearth, keystone under the horse’s 
belly.” [The smuggled spirits were con- 
cealed either below the fireplace or in 
the stable.] 

Kick, verb. i. To kick against the 

pyicks, KivTpa. fiij 7rral<rat 

Moyvi. — .Eschylus, Again., 1624. Ad- 
uorsum stimulum calcas. — Terence, 
Phorm , I. ii. 28.] 1382 : Wiclif, Acts, 
ix. 5 ( 0 .), It is hard to thee, for to 
kyke asens the pricke. 1539 : Taverner, 
Proverbs, fo. 14, It is harde kyckynge 
against the gode. 1567: Pickering, 
Horestes, 1 . 977 - c. I 594 • Bacon, 
Promus, No. 962, Folly it is to spurn 
against the pricke. 1605 : Camden, 


Kidney 

Remains, 322 (1870) [as in 1594]. 1638 : 
D. Tuvill, Vade Mecum, 46 (3rd ed ), It 
is madnesse in a man to kick against a 
thome, to strive against a streame. 
1842 ; Manyat, P. Keene, ch. iii.. It’s 
follj^ to kick against tenpennj' nails 

2. To kick the beam. 1838: Hood, 
Hood’s Own, ist ser., 5 (1865), Despon- 
dency . . . may make you kick the beam 
and the bucket both at once. 

3. To kick the bucket. 1796 : Wolcot, 
Works, V. 242 (1812), Pitt kicked the 
bucket. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, 
i- 55 . To kick the bucket, an uiifeeHng 
phrase for to die 1890 : G. Allen, Tents 
of Shem, ch. x. (Farmer), Sir Arthur 
. . . will do the right thing in the end 
before he kicks the bucket. 

4. To kick the wind. 1598; Florio, 
Worlde of Wordes, s.v. "Dar de' calci 
a Rouaio,” To be bang’d, to kicke the 
wind. 1813 : Ray, 203. 

Kick, subs. I. I’ll give him a kick 
for a culp = a Rowland for an Oliver. 
1830 : Forbj', Vocab. E. Anglia, 427. 
1872 : J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 
148. 

2. The kick of the dam hurts not the 
colt. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4611. 

Kid. A piece of a kid is worth two 
of a cat. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii. 1670 : Ray, no. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 348. 

Kidney, All of a; or Of such and 
such a kidney. Before 1555 : Latimer, 
Sermons and Rem., 312 (P.S.) ( 0 .), To 
pronounce all to be thieves to a man, 
except myself, of course, and those 
men . . . that are of my ovm kidney. 
1658 : R. Franck, North. Memoirs, 39 
(1821), Such Furiosos, I must confess, 
are of an odd kidney. 1694: Terence 
made English, 6, If any such has got 
I a tutor of his own kidney, he shall be 
sure to be ply’d o’ the weak side. 
1742 ; Fielding, Andrews, bk. ii. ch. viii., 

I am heartily glad to meet with a man 
of your kidney. 1854 • Baker, Northants 
Gloss., s V. " Kidney,” " All of a kid- 
ney ” A common expression when 
children inherit the bad qualities of 
their parents ; also apphed to a number 
of dissolute associates, "such young 
men are all of a kidney.” 
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Kill, lerb i He often kills See 
quot c 1645 MS Proverbs, m 
N & Q , vol 154, p 27, Hee often 
kills that thinks but to hurt that 
which IS worth the restonnge 

2 He that ktlleth a man when he is 
drunk shall be handed when he is sober 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x 
1605 Camden, Remains, 324 (1870) 
1641 in Marchant, Praise of Ale 154 
(1888), Suppose you should kill a man 
whan >ou are drunk >ou shall never 
be hanged for it until you are sober 
1732 Fuller, No 2204 

3 He that kills himself See Buned 

4 He will kill a man for a mess 
of mustard 1562 Heywood, Three 
Hund Lpt^r .'So 1659 Howell. 7 

5 I killed her for good will, said Scot, 
when he killed his neighbour’s mare 
1678 Ra> 83 

6 To kill amanwilh a cushion 1639 
Clarke, 310 1670 Ra> 218 

7 To kill one with kindness 1594 
Shakespeare, Tam of Shrew, IV 1 , 
This IS a wa} to kill a wife with kind* 
ness 1607 T Hej'v-ood, A Woman 
Ktlde with Kindnesse (title] 1699 
Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, III 1 , I 
bear her an amorous grudge still 

I could kill her with Undness 1761 
Colman, Jealous Wife, IV i , You 
absolutely kill him with kmdness 
1815 Byron Letters and Journals, iii 
205 (Prothero), Don t let them kill 
jou with claret and kmdness at the 
national dinner in j our honour 1876 
in fV & Q , 5th ser , vi 246, They say 
here [Worksop] of a man who 
shortened his days by excess of 
any kmd, that he has " killed himscH 
with kindness ’ 

8 To kill two birds with one stone 
[lam ego uno in saltu lepide apros 
capiam duos — Plautus, Cas , II viii 
40 Una mercede duas res adsequi — 
Cicero Rose Am, xxix So] 1611 
Cotgrave, s v ' Coup ' 1671 T 
Shadwell Miser, II , And (if you can 
bnng this lady) I should kill two birds 
with one stone, as that excellent Ihnfty 
proverb sajs 1734 Fielding Umv 
Gallant, V u , This is better than my 
hopes! This is killing two buds with 


one stone 1850 Dickens, Chuzzlemt, 
ch vin 

9 To kill two flies with one flap 
1678 Ray, 275 

10 We will not kill but whoave [cov er] 

Cheshire 1691 Ray, Words not Gen- 
erally Used, 74 (E D S ) 1917 Bndge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 150, Spoken of a 
pig or fowl which has been covered by 
some utensil in readiness to kill 

11 Who was killed by a cannon bullet 

was curst tn hts mother's belly 1659 
Howell, 6 1670 Ray, no 1738 

Swift PoUlt. Convers Dial I 

Kiln I For my part bum the ktln 
boldly 1639 Clarke, 77 

2 For my peck of malt set the kiln 

on fire Ibid , 254 1666 Tomano. 

Piazza Umv , 164, The EngUsh say, 
For my peck of malt, set the keel on 
fire 1681 W Robertson, Phrased 
Generahs 982 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 58 

3 Ktll's-afire See quot 1851 
Sternberg, Dialed, etc , of Norihants, 
58, Kill's-a-fire A proverbial expres- 
sion intimating the existence of enmity 
‘ KiU s-a-fire 'tween they two " 

4 My kiln of malt is on fire 1605 
Camden, Remains, 328 (1870) 

5 The kiln calls the oven burnt house 
1603 Flono, Montaigne, 503 (1634) 
(O ), Which some say prouerbially, " 111 
may the kill call the ouen ' burnt 
taile’l’ 1639 Clarke, 196 (with 

hearth ” for " house "] 1670 Ray, 

no 1853 Trench, Proierbs, 63 (1905) 

Kim-kam See quots 1611 Cot- 
grave. s V " Anguille, To doe a thing 
cleane kamme, out of order, the wrong 
way 1609 Shakespeare, Conol , III 
1 , 5ic This IS clean kam Bru Jferely 
awry 1637 Clarke, 7, Kim kam arsie 
versie 1740 North, Lxamen, 151, 
The reason of all this chim-cham stuff 
IS 1879 Jackson, Shropsh Word- 

Book, 235, I^t’s 'a none 0’ yore kim-kam 
ways 

Kmd [Soft] as a glove 1828 Carr, 
Craten Dialect, i 264 

Kind as a lute 1639 Clarke, 287 
1670 Ray, 202, As kind as a kite, all 
you cannot eat you'll hide 

Kmd as Cockbum 1600 Weakest 
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Goeth io the Wall, II. iii , Faith, as kind 
as Cockburn ; I'll break my heart to do 
them good. [A note on this in Hazhtt’s 
Webster’s Dram. TFoj'fe, iv. 252, says 
“ An old proverb ” ; but I have not 
met it elsewhere.] 

Kind heart loseth nought at last, A. 
1639 : Clarke, 45. 

Kind to-day, cross to-morrow. Ibid , 
159- 

Kind, subs. See Love ; and Nature. 

Kinder scout. See quot 1869 : 
Hazlitt, 253, Kinder scout, the cowdest 
[coldest] place areawt. Derbyshire. 
Higson’s MSS. Coll. 

Kinder than he was wont. See Use (i). 

Kindle not a fire that you cannot 
extinguish. 1584; B. R., Euterpe, 136 
(Lang), I will kindle no moe coaJes then 
I may well quenche. 1869 : Hazlitt, 
253- 

Kindness is lost that’s bestowed on 
children and old folks. 1639 : Clarke, 45 . 

Kindnesses, like grain, increase by 
sowing. 1855 : Bohn, 437. 

Kindred, Wheresoever you see your, 
make much of your friends. 1659: 
Howell, 5, For all your kindred make 
much of your friends. 1670 : Ray, 15 
1732 : Fiillei-, No. 5660. 

King and Kings. 1. A king promises, 
but observes only what he pleases. 1855 : 
Bohn, 292. 

2. A king without learning is but a 
crowned ass. c. 1534: Berners, Huon, 
730 (E.E.T.S.), For comonly it is said 
that a kyng without letter or conynge 
is compared to an asse crowned. 
c. 1535 : Dialogues of Creatures, Iv. 
{1816). 1868; Freeman, Norman Con- 
guest, II. viii. 277 (0.), An unlettered 
king IS a cro\vned ass. 

3. A king’s face should give grace. 

1831 : Croker, -Note to Boswell, John- 
son’s letter of 20 June, 1777, The 
Royal prerogative of mercy, expressed 
by the old adage, “The King’s face 
gives grace." 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 
19 (1905). ; _ 

4. A king s favour ts no tnneniance, 
1678 : Ray, 163. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4618. 

5. He clips the King’s English=Vie is 
drunk. 1745 : Franklin, Drinker’s Diet., 
in Works, ii. 24 (Bigelow). 


6. He shall have the king’s horse^Wo: 
is a liar. 1678 : Ray, 89. 

7. He that cats the king’s goose. See 
quots. 1611 ; Cotgravc, s v. “ Oye," 
He that eats the king’s goose doth void 
fethers an hundred yeares after. 1748 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, iv. 243 (1785), 
Often have I thought of that excellent 
old adage; He that eats the King's 
goose shall be choaked with his feathers. 

8 . Kings and bears often worty their 
keepers. 1738 : Gent Mag., 475. 

9. Kings have long arms. 1539 : 
Taverner, Prov. out of Erasmus, fo. 4, 
Kynges haue longe handes. 1581 . 
Lyly, Euphues, 76 (Arber). 1669 : 
Politeuphuia, 78, Kings have long arms, 
and rulers large reaches. 1736 : Baile3^ 
Diet,, s.v. “King," Kings have long 
hands. 

10. The king and his staff Be a man 
and a half. 1869 : Blackmore, Lorna 
Doone, ch. liv. [cited as “ an ancient 
saying "]. 

11. The King and Pope. Sec quot. 
1659 • Howell, 12, The King and Pope, 
the lion and the wolf : a proverb used in 
King John's time, in regard of the great 
exactions. 

12. The king can make a serjeant, 
but not a lawyer. 1732 : Fuller, No 

4613- 

13. The king must wait while his 
beer’s drawing. 1869 : Hazhtt, 375 
1888 : Q. -Couch, Troy Town, ch. xix.. 
They do say as the Queen must wait 
while her beer’s a-drawin’. 

14. The King of England is the king 

of devils, c. 1645 : Taylor (Water-Poet), 
Generali Complaint, 4, in Works, 4th 
coll. (Spens. S.). 1662 : Fuller, Woithies, 
i. 118 (1840). 1785-95 : Wolcot, 

Loiisiad, can. iii., A Idng of Englis be a 
king of defils. 

15. The king of good fellows is 
appointed for the queen of beggars. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 333 (1870). 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4616. 

16. The king’s chaff is better than 
other people’s corn. 1612 . Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. ch. xii.. Men say 
that a king's crumb is more worth than 
a lord's loaf. 1738 : Gent. Mag , 474 
1825 : Scott, Earn. Letters, ii. 318 (1894), 
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“ King’s chaff being better than other 
folk’s com,’ his Excellency’s lunch 
served me for my dinner, 

17 The king's cheese goes half away 

tn parings 1659 Howell, 3 1660 

Howell Parly of Beasts, 19 \Vhence 
grew the proverb, that the Kings 
cheese goes away three parts in panngs ’ 
1709 O Dykes, Eng Proverbs 299 
1738 Gent Mag 474 

18 The King s English It will be 

observed that in 1560 i6qq and 1602, 
when a queen was on the throne, the 
phrase used was still ' The King's 
Enghsh " c 1380 Chaucer, Astrolabe 
Prol , And preye god save the king 
that is lord of this langage 1560 
T Wilson, Rhetorique, 162 (1909), If a 
man should charge them for counter- 
feiting the Kings English 1593 Nashe, 
Works, u 184 (Grosart), StiU he must 
be abusing the Queenes English 
1600 Look About You, sc ix , m Haz- 
litt. Old Plays, vu 412, Many, here’s a 
stammerer taken chpping the kings 
English 1600 Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives I iv 1603 Dekker, Works, 1 
136 (Grosart) Before i68r Lacy, Sir 
Hercules Buffoon, V iv , That is not 
shorthand, tis called clipping the 
Kings English 1714 Spectator, No 
616 1787 0 Ketffe, The Farmer, I 

m , My dear ma’am liow do you clack 
away, king George’s Enghsh hack 
awaj 1864 AMo^, The Queen’s Eng’ 
Ush [title] 1886 R L S Kidnapped, 
ch X , I have translated it here, not in 
verse but at least m the kines 
English 

19 The king s errand may he tn the 
cadger's gate 1826 Scott, Journal. 
22 Feb 

20 The kings word is more than 
another man's oath 1554 Pnncess 
Elizabeth, in Elhs, Ortg Letters, 2nd 
ser . II 255 [cited as this olde 
saynge ’ ] 

21 The kings word must stand 
1509 Bp Fisher, Eng Works 230 
(E E T S ), It is a comyn prouerbe 
Verbum regis stet oportet A kjnges 
worde must stande 

See also Kingdom , Nothing {36) , 
Subject, and Two Kings 


King Arthur See Arthur 

King Harry i A King Harry's face 
1678 Ray. 73 

2 King Harry loved a man 1605 

Camden, Remains, 327 (1870) 1613 

S Rowley, When You See Me, sig D3, 
King Harry loves a man, I can tell 
yee 1653 Naunton, Frag Regalia, 
182 (1694), The people hath it to this 
day in proverb, King Harry loved a 
man 1670 Ray, too, King Harry 
lov'd a man, i e valiant men love such 
as are so, hate cowards 1825 Scott, 
Talisman ch xx , The King of Eng- 
land, who as it was emphatically said 
of his successor Henry the Eighth, lov ed 
to look upon A MAN 

3 King Harry robbed the Church and 
died a beggar 1678 Ray, 354 

4 This was a hill in King Harry's 
days Ibid , 73 

King Log, If you despise, you shall 
fear King Crane 1732 Fuller, No 
2749 

King’s Sutton See Bloxham 

Kingdom i In the kingdom of a 
cheater, the uallet is earned before 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prvdentum 

2 In the kingdom of the blind, the 
one eyed is king Before 1529 Skelton, 
in works, 11 43 (Dyce), But haue >e nat 
harde this. How an one eyed man is 
Wellsyghted when He is amonge blynde 
men> 1540 Palsgrave, Aco/astws, 
Amongst xx blynde an one-eyed man 
may be a kynge 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1696 Sir W Temple, 
Miscellanea, 2nd part, 342 (4th ed ), 
For among the blind, he that has one 
eyeisaPrince 1732 FulIer,No 2137. 
He that has but one eye is a prince 
among those that have none 1822 
Scott, F«>« Letters, \i 147 (1894), The 
pitrUind IS a king you know among 
the blind 

3 Woe to the kingdom whose king is 

a child c 1513 More, Works, p 63* 
col 2 (1557), That the greate wise 
manne well perceiued, when hee sayde 
Vekregno cujus rexpuerest. Woe is that 
realme that hathe a chylde to theyr 
kynge 1596 Lodge, Duel Contured, 
80 (Hunt Cl ) 1594 Shakespeare, 

Rich lit , II 111 , woe to that Hnd 
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that’s govern’d by a child ! 1642 : 

Fuller, Holy State: “ Gust. Adolphus.” 

Kingston Down. 5 eeHengsten Down. 

Kinsman helps kinsman, but woe to 
him that hath nothing. 1578 ; Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 32, Kinsfolkes with 
kinsfolke, wo to hym that hath nothing. 
1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 19. 

Kinsman. See also Servant (7). 

Kinsman’s ear will hear it, The. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs : Brit. -Eng , 4. 

Kirbie’s castle and Megse’s glory, 
Spinola’s pleasure, and Fisher's folly. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 343 (1840). 
1790 ; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Lon- 
don.” 

Kirby. See Sutton. 

Kiss, subs. I. A kiss of the mouth 
often touches not the heart. 1855 : Bohn, 
292. 

2. Kisses are keyes, and Wanton 
kisses are keyes of sin. 1639 ■ Clarke, 28. 

See also Christmas (5). 

Kiss, verb. i. Do not make me kiss, 
and you will not make me sin. 1855 : 
Bohn, 345. 

2. He that doth kiss and do no more, 
may kiss behind and not before. 1659 : 
Howell, 9 (7). 

3. He that kisseth his wife in the 

market-place, shall have enough to teach 
him. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 323 
(1870) [with " many teachers " for 
“ enough to teach him ”]. 1670 : Ray, 

no. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2205. 

4. If you can kiss the mistress, never 
kiss the maid. 1670 : Ray, in. 1742 : 
in Hone, Ev. Day Book, ii. 377, To kiss 
with the maid when the mistress is 
kind, A gentleman ought to be loth, sir. 

5 Kiss and be friends, c. 1300 : 
R. Brunne, tr. Langtoft’s Chron., 64 
(Hearn e), Kisse and be gode frende in 
luf and in a -wille. 1419 : in Twenty- 
six Poems, 69 (E E.T.S.), Make hem 
kyssen and be frende. 1672 : Lacy, 
Dumb Lady, IV., Weep not. Nurse ! I 
am satisfied. Come, kiss and be friends. 
1740 : Richardson, Pamela, ii. 73 (1883), 
Dear aunt, said her kinsman, let’s see 
you buss and be friends. 1775 : Frank- 
lin, in Works, v. 450 (Bigelow), “ They 
should kiss and be friends,” said I. 
1847 ; Tennyson, Princess, vi. 271. 


6. Many kiss the child for the nurse’s 
sake. 13th cent. ; MS. quoted in 1846 : 
Wright, Essays on Middle Ages, i. 150, 
Osculor hunc ore natum nutncis amore. 
1546: Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. II ch. 

vii. 1590 ; Lodge, Rosalynde, 98 (Hunt. 
Cl ), Aliena . . . thoght she kist the 
childe for the nurses sake 1683 : 
Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697), 
For love of the nurse the bairn gets 
mony a cuss. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3351. 
1823 : Scott, Peveril, ch. viii.. But 
among men, dame, many one caresses 
the infant that he may kiss the child’s 
maid. 

7. Many kiss the hand they wish cut 
off. 1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 
1670 : Ray, 15. 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet , s.v. ” Kiss,” Many 
do kiss the hands they wish to see 
cut off. 

8 . She had rather kiss than spin. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4123. 

9. To kiss a man's wife, or wipe his 
knife, is a thankless office. 1639 : 
Clarke, 45. 1670 : Ray, in. 

10. To kiss and tell. 1616 : Jonson, 
Forest, V., ’Tis no sin love’s fruit to 
steal. But the sweet theft to reveal. 
1675 : Cotton, Burl, upon Burlesque, 
200 (1765), And if he needs must kiss 
and teU, I’ll kick him headlong into 
Hell. 1695 : Congreve, Love for Love, 

II. X., Oh fie. Miss, you must not kiss 
and tell. 1757 : Murphy, Upholsterer, 
II., Why must they kiss and tell.? 
1816 : Bjuon, in Letters and fournals, iii. 
339 (Prothero), The old reproach against 
their admirers of "Kiss and tell.” 
1910 : Shaw, Misalliance, 88 (1914), 
As a gentleman, I do not kiss and tell. 

11. To kiss one where he sat on Sun- 
day. 1583 : Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. 
Yi, When a mans hose be doune, it is 
easie to kisse him where he sat on 
Saturday, c. 1685 ; in Roxb. Ballads, 

viii. 86g (B.S.), Thou shalt kiss me 
where I sat on Sunday. 

12. To kiss the Counter, c. 1560 ; in 
Huth, Ancient Ballads, etc., 227 (1867), 
Then some the Coimter oft doo kisse. 
If that the money be not paid. 

13. To kiss the hare's foot. Seeqnots. 
1598 : Servingmans Comfort, in Inedited 
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Tracts, ii2 (Hazhtt, iS68), Vpon payne Words,\vorth, Eccl Btog , ii 112 (1853) 
to dyne wth Duke Humfne, or kisse (O ), She would now and then show 

the Hares foote i6i£> Browne, Bnt fierseU to be her mother’s daughter, 
Past , II u , 'Tis supper time with all kitt after kinde 1670 Ray, 183 
and we had need Make haste a^vay, 1 Kit to watch your chickens, Never 
unless we mean to speed With those put the Com 1869 Hazhtt, 290 
that 1 iss the hare’s foot 1738 Swift, | Kitchen i By a kitchen fat and 
Polite Centers Dial II , Well, I am good makes the poor most neighbourhood 
the worst m the world at making ' 1623 Wodroephe, Spared Homes, 481 
apologies It was my lord’s fault I 2 Kitchen physic ts the best physic 
doubt jou must kiss the hares foot | 1562 BuUein Buhvarke of Defence, 
1818 Scott in Lockhart s Z.j/c iv 118, j According with kitchen physic, which 
The poor clergiTwan [got] nothing what- kitchen, I assure jou, is a good pote- 
ever, or aswesaj ihehare’sfoottolick | carys shop c 1670 Roxb Ballads, 
1847 Halhwell, Diet s\ " Kiss,” To ! vii 238 (BS), Good kitchen-phjsick 
kiss the hares foot, to kiss the post, io he \ is the best 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
too late for any thing ! vers , Dial II 

14 To kiss the post Before 1529 I 3 The smallness of the kitchen makes 
Skelton, Philip Sparrow, 1 716, Trojlus 1 the house the bigger 1732 Fuller, 
also hath lost On her moch loue and ( No 4753 

cost, And now must k5rs the post 4 The taste of the kitchen ts better 
1595 Churchyard, C/ianhc, 10 (i8l6), than the smell 1633 D^a^e,4I 1670 
But some that lost their blood m Ray, 26 1732 Fuller, No 4784 

countnes nght May kisse the post ^te sees a dead horse afar off, An 
1623 Hew and Merne Prognos . 19 hungry 1732 Fuller, No 616 
(Halliwell) That such as come late Kite See also Carrion, Hungry, 

must kisse the post 1847 See Kmd, Lark (i), and Yellow (2I 

No 13 KiUtng 1 Did yon ever know a 

15 You must kiss a parsons utfe kUhng ^tng a mouse to the old cat> 

1678 Ra>, 86, He that would have 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 50, 

good luck m horses must kiss the Children are not always ready to 

parsons wife 1738 Sivift, Polite Con- support their aged parents 

vers , Dial II , Sir John I have 2 Wanton kitlins may make sober 
had devilish bad lu^ in horse flesh of dd cats 1732 Fuller, No 5415 Cf 

late Ld Smart Why, then. Sir John, Untoward girl or boy 

you must kiss a parson's ivife See also Kit, and Mouse (10) 

Kissing, lefb subs l After kissing Knack me that nut See Nut (2) 
comes more kindness 1484 Caxton, Knapton See Gimmingham 

La Tour-Landry, ch xxxui p 185 Knave and Knaves i A knave dts- 

(EETS). The kyssynge is nygbe coiered ts a great fool 1732 Fuller, 
parente and cosyn vnto the fowle No 232 

faytte or dede 1639 Clarke, 28 2 A knave [or rogue) tn gram 154 ® 

1661 Daienport, City Nightcap, 1 , Palsgrave Acolastus, sig S2, Whan 
ShethatwiU kiss, they say, Will doworse knaues in graine mete I 593 Tell- 
2 Kissing goes by faiour 1605 Tridhes Neit-yeares Gift, iS {N Sh S). 
^den Remains, 327 {1870) 1649 But these of the suet kmde are kmaues 

Quarles. Virgin Widow 1 1725 in graine 1640 The Knaie in Gram 

Bailey tr Erasmus Colloq , 239 1871 New Vampt [tiUe of comedy] 1728 
Planch^, Exiraiag . v 300 (1879), And Swift, in Works, xiv 241 (Scott), 
kissing more than ever now IS found to Among his crew of rogues in gram 
1785 Grose, Cfass Dirf Vulgar Tongue 
S« a/so Furze ^ Knave m gram, a knave of the 

Kit after kind = A chip of the old first rate 1855 Bohn, 299. A rogue 
block 1599 ®/ ^ More, in m gram is a rogue amain 1869 Spur- 
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geon, John Ploughman, ch. xviii., Like 
comdealers, they are rogues in-grain. 

3. As good a knave I know as a knave 
I know not. 1678 : Ray, 74. 

4. I’d rather have a knave than a fool. 
O.vfordsh. 1913 ; Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77. 

5. If ye would know a knave, give him 
a staff. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

6. Knaves and fools divide the world. 
1670: Ray, III. 1690: New Diet. 
Canting Crew, sig. G6, Knaves and 
fools are the composition of the whole 
world. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2133. 

7. Knaves and whores go by the clock. 
1659 : Howell, 19. 

8 . Knaves imagine nothing can be 
done without knavery. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 3135. 

9 One of the four and twenty politics 
of a knave is to stay long at his errand. 
1659 : Howell, 2. 

10. There I caught a knave in a 

purse-net. 1639 : Clarke, 127. 1670 : 

Ray, 216. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4870. 

11. When a knave is in a plum-tree, 
he hath neither friend nor kin. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Knavery in all trades, There is. 1671 : 
Head and Kirkman, Fng. Rogne, ii 115. 
1692 : LfEstrange, Msop, 161 (3rd ed ), 
Hence comes the old sajdng; There’s 
knavery in all trades, but most in taylors. 

Knavery is in credit, Where, honesty 
is sure to be a drug. 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Drug.” 

Knavery may serve a turn, but 
honesty never fails. 1678 : Ra}', 164 
[with " is best at long run ” for ” never 
fails ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3131. 

Knavish wit, a knavish will, A. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

Knife, i. Carry your knife even, 
between the paring and the apple. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1065. 

2. Every knife. See quot. 1877 : E. 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 96, "Every 
knife of his’n has a golden haft," i e. 
eveiydhing he undertakes turns out 
well. 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

Knight of Gales [Cadiz], A, and a 
gentleman of Wales, and a laird of the 
North countree, A yeoman of Kent, 
with his yearly rent, will buy them 


out all three. 1659 : Howell, 17. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 121 (1840) 1790: 

Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Kent.” 
1840: Barham, Ing. Lege 7 ids: "Leech 
of Folkestone.” 1887 : Parish and Shaw, 
Diet. Kent. Dialect, 193 (E.D.S.). 

Knight or a knitter of caps, A. 1580 • 
Lyly, Euphues, 285 (Arber), Deter- 
mining either to be a knight as we 
saye, or a knitter of cappes. 

Knights. See quot. 1606 : B. Rich, 
Faultes, fo. 28, The prouerbe is olde, 
and it may be true, that as knights 
grow poor, ladies grow prowd. 

Knipe-scar. See quot. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracis, ii. 14 (F.L.S.), ^^hlen 
Knipe-scar gets a hood, Sackworth 
maj^ expect a flood. Westmoreland. 

Knock at a deaf man’s door. To (or 
at the wrong door). 1616 ; B. Rich, 
Ladies Looking Glasse, 3, Therefore it is 
but to knocke at a deafe mans doore. 
1639 ; Clarke, 7, You knock at a deafe 
man’s doore, or wrong doore. 

Knock in the cradle, He got a. 1678 : 
Ray. 255. 

Knock under the board. To =To jdeld. 
1678 ; Ra)', 74, Knock under the board. 
He must do so that will not drink his 
cup. 

Knock Cross, As old as, 1S46-59: 
Dettham Tracts, i. 207 (F.L S.). 

Knot. X. To find (or seeft) a knot in 
a rush. 1340 : Ayenbite, 253. pet zekp 
pet uel ine pe aye oper pane knotte ine 
pe resse. 1532 : More, Works, 778 
(1557). 1567 : Jewel, Defence of Apol., 
Pt iv. 733 (P.S.), It is a childish 
labour to seek a knot in a rush, and to 
imagine doubts where the case is clear. 
1579 : Gosson, Sch. of Abuse, 46 (Arber), 
They thinke themselues no scholers, if 
they bee not able to finde out a knotte 
in euery rushe. 1661 : Davenport, City 
Nightcap, III , The trick’s come out. 
And here’s the knot i’ th’ rush. 1740 : 
North, Lives of Norths, i. 206 (Bohn), 
To cavil at every step, and raise moot 
points, like finding knots in bulrushes. 

2. To tie a knot with the tongue not 
to be undone with the teeth. 1580 : Lyly, 
Euphues, 468 (Arber), We might knit 
that knot ivith our tongues, that we 
shall neuer vndoe ivith our teeth. 1617 : 
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Greene, Works, ix 76 (Grosart), A 
woman may knit a knot with her 
tongue, that shee cannot vntie witli 
all her teeth 1738 Swft, PdtU 
Convers , Dial I , He has tied a knot 
with his tongue, that he can ne\er 
untie with his teeth 1831 Scott, 
Journal, 6-7 May, I cannot conceive 
that I should have tied a knot with 
my tongue which my teeth cannot 
untie 1913 E M Wnght, Rustic 
Speech, etc , 272, To get mamed is to 
tie a knot wi’ the tongue, 'at yan cannot 
louze ivi' yan’s teeth (Yorkshire and 
Northamptonshire) 

3 TT here the knot is loose the string 
shppeth 1639 Clarke, 248 1670 

Ray, III 1732 Fuller No 5667 

Knott Mill Fair, As throng [busy] as 
Manchester 1869 Hazlitt 74 

Knotty timber See quots 1670 
Ray, 15, A knotty piece of timber must 
hate smooth wedges 1855 Bohn, 438, 
Knotty timber requires sharp wedges 

Know, verb i He knows best uhat 
good IS that has endured evil 1855 
Bohn 378 

2 He knows enough that i,an live 
and hold his peace 1586 Pettie, tr 
Guazzo's Cwxl Comers , fo 55, It is 
like^Mse saide, That he knoweth ynough 
who knoweth nothing if he Ijiow how 
to holde his peace 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
"S^avoir," He is cunning enough that 
can hv e and hold his peace 1629 Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov 21 [as in 1586] 

3 He knerws no end of his wealth 
1546 Heyw\ood, Proirrij, Pt I ch xi , 
They know no ende of their good 1639 
Clarke, 97 

4 He knows not whether his shoe goes 
awry 1678 Ray, 81 

5 He knows one point more than the 
devil Spoken of a cunmng fellow 
1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II di 
xxvm , I know that you know an ace 
more than the devil in all you speak or 
think 1659 Cowell, Proverbs Sjan- 
Eng 2 

6 He knows tin Com 1864 
" Cornish Proverbs , ' m N & Q , 3rd 
ser , vn 495, One who seems to know 
tin [a cunnmg fellow] 1887 M A 
Courtney, Totk-Lore Journal, v 187, 


Know 

'It's a wise man that knows tin” 
alludes to the vanous forms it takes 

7 He that knoweth himself best, 
esteemeih himself least 1647 Counirym 
New Commonwealth, 26 

8 He that knoweth when he hath 
enough is no fool 154^ Hey^\ood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch vii 

9 He that knows little often repeats it 
1732 Fuller, No 2209 

10 He that knows not how to hold his 
tongue, knows not how to talk 1669 
PoUleuphuia, 157. He that knows not 
when to hold his peace, knows not 
when to speak 1732 Fuller, No 2210 

11 He that knows nothing doubts 
nothing 1611 Cotgrave, s v " Rien ” 
1640 Herbert, fac Prudenlum 1869 
Spui^eon, John Ploughman, ch 11 , He 
who knows nothing is confident in 
everythmg 

12 He that knows thee will never 
buy thee 3667 L’Estrange, Queveio's 
Visions, 28 (1904) [cited as " the old 
proverb ] 

13 / know enough to hold my tongue, 
but not to speak 1732 Fuller, No 2609 

14 I know him as well as xf I had 

gone through him with a lighted link 
1732 Fuller, No 261J 1880 Spur- 

geon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 97 [wth 

candle " for “ hnk "j 

15 / know him not though I should 

meet hint tn my dish 1672 Walker, 
Parcem , 13 1732 Fuller, No 2513 

(with “ pomdge ” for " dish "] 

16 I know no more than the man in 
the moon 1805 Scott, m Lockhart’s 
Life, 11 z8, So on I wrote, knowing no 
more than the man in the moon how 
I was to end 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 1 329, " I kna naa maar nar 
man ith moon,” I am totally ignorant 
of it 1878 R L S , Inland Voyage 
" Down the Oise,” I knew no more 
than the man in the moon about my 
only occupation 

17 / know no more than the Pope of 
Rome 1663 Butler, Hndtbras, Pt II 
can 111 1 894 He knew no more 
than the Pope of Rome 1706 Oxford 
Jests 93, " Read 1 truly, my lord," savs 
he, ‘ I can read no more than the Pope 
of Rome " 1793 Looker-on, No 73» 
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He . . . assured the gentleman . . . 
that he knew no more of Italy than the 
Pope of Rome. 1863 ; N. 6- Q., 3rd 
ser., ill. 470, 1 have often heard persons, 
when professing entire ignorance of any 
subject, exclaim " I know no more than 
the Pope of Rome about it." 

18. In the world who knows not to 
swim, goes to the bottom. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

19. Know yourself and your neigh- 
bours will not mistake you. 1899 : 
Dickinson, Cnmb. Gloss., 184. 

20. One may know by his nose what 
porridge he loves. 1590 : Lodge, Rosa- 
lynde, 91 (Hunt. CL), Your nose 
bewra5'es what porredge 5mu loue. 
1631 : Mabbe, Celestma, 104 (T.T.), 
I know by your nose what porridge 
you love. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3775. 

21. One may know your meaning by 

your gaping, {etc.). 1639 • Clarke, 64, 

I know your meaning by your %vinking. 
1659: Howell, 21, You may know 
his meaning by his gaping. 1667 : 
L’Estrange, Quevedo’s Visions, 112 
(1904), They might have known their 
meaning by their mumping. 1670 : 
Ray, 186, 1738 : S%vift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. II., I can teU your meaning by 
your mmnping. 1753 : Richardson, 
Grandiso7i, iv. 226 (1883), You know 
my meaning by my gaping. 

22. They that know one atiother, 
salute afar off. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

23. To know 07xe from a black sheep. 
1670 : Ray, 183. 

24. To know what’s what. See What’s 
what. 

25. To know when 07ie is well. 1553 : 
Respublica, IV. iv., Thou canst not see, 
thow \vretch, canst thow, whan thow 
art well? 1576: WapuU, Tide tarrieth 
no Man, Prol., Neyther of them know 
when they are well. 1692 : Southeme, 
Wives Excuse, III. ii.. You are very 
happy in the discretion of a good lady, 
if you know when you’re well. 1738 : 
STOft, Polite Convers., Dial. I., I won’t 
quarrel with my bread and butter for 
all that : I know when I’m \yell. 1855 : 
Kingsley, West. Ho ', ch. xix., “ Over- 
board with you ! ” quoth Amyas. 


" Don’t you know when you are well 
off? ’’ 

26. With all thy knowledge know 
thyself. 1659 : Howell, ii (9). 

27. You know not where a blessing 
may light. 1869 : Hazlitt, 486. 

28. You may know by a handful the 
whole sack. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5949. 

29. You never know what you can 
do till you try. 1837 • Dickens, Pickwick, 
ch. xlix. 

Knowledge hath no enemy but ignor- 
ance. 1559 • W. Cunningham, Cosmogr. 
Glasse, 46 ( 0 .). 1613 ; Wither, Abuses 
Stript, etc., bk. ii. sat. i, For thus the 
saying goes, and I hold so ; Ignorance 
onely is true wisedomes foe. 1654 ; 
Whitlock, Zootomia, 160. 

Knowledge is a treasure, but practice 
is the key to it. [c. 1460 ; Prov. of Good 
Counsel, in E E.T.S., Ext. Ser. No. 8, 
p. 69, For of all tresure connjmge ys 
flowur.] 1732 : Fuller, No. 3139, Cf. 
Knowledge without practice. 

Knowledge is no burden. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum 1690 : New 
Diet. Caxiting Crew, sig. G7. 

Knowledge is power. [Nam et ipsa 
scientia potestas est. — Bacon, De Here- 
sibus. A wise man is strong. — Prov. 
xxiv. 5.] 1620 ; Bacon, Novum Orga- 
nutn, I, Knowledge and human power 
are synonymous, since the ignorance 
of the cause frustrates the effect. 1822 : 
Byron, Letters and Journals, vi. ii 
(Prothero), They say that “ Knowledge 
is Power ’’ : I used to think so. 1878 : 
Platt, Bushiess, 2, To commercial men 
knowledge is power. 1923 : Sphere, 
29 Dec., p. 368, col. I, The old copybook 
maxim, " Knowledge is power ’’ 

Knowledge makes one laugh, but 
wealth makes one dance. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1690 : New Diet. 
Cantmg Crew, sig. Gy. 

Knowledge without practice makes 
but half an artist. 1732 : Fuller, No 
3141. 1885 : N. S- Q., 6th ser., xii 450 
[cited as “ The English proverb ’’]. Cf. 
Knowledge is a treasure. 

Knowledge. See also Gentleman (11) ; 
and Zeal, 

Kype. See Scrape. 
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Labour for one’s pains, To have one’s 
1589 Nashe m Greene’s Works, vi 13 
(Grosart), They haue nought but 
(to bnng it to our English prouerbe) 
their labour for their trauaile 1609 
Shakespeare, Trotliis, I 1 , I have had 
my labour for my travail 1675 Cotton. 
Burl upon Burlesque, 186 {1765), And 
all that I by that should gam Would be 
my labour for my pain 1709 Mandc- 
viUe, I trgin Unmask’d, 59 (1724). 
You’ll get nothing but jour labour 
for your pains 1778 Burney, 

Lett \xxui , I'm glad the \illain got 
nothing but his trouble for his pains 
Labour m vain is loss of time 1639 
Clarke, 61 

Labour is light where love doth pay 
1594 Drayton, Ideas, hx 
Labour to be as you would be thought 
c 1597 in Hanngton, Aniiqua, 
1 210 (1804) 

Labour See also Past labour 
Labours and thrives, spins gold, He 
that 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
1670 Ray, 15 1732 Tullcr, No 2211 
Lack a tile, la^ a sheaf 1639 
Clarke, 10 

Lacketh a stock, Whoso, his gam is 
not woith a chip 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt 11 ch ix 1605 Cam- 
den, Remains, 335 {1870) 1670 Ray, 

146 1732 Fuller, No 5731 

Lad to wed a lady See quot 1513 
Bradshaw, St Werburge, 43 (E E T S ), 
By a prouerbe auncyent A lad pout] 
to vvedde a lady is an mconuenyent '' 
Irddder to bed, You’ll go up the=be 
hanged 1678 Ray, 256 

Laden with iron, laden with fear 
1631 Mabbe. Celestina, 204 (TT), It 
is not saide in vame , Laden wth iron, 
laden with feare 1666 Tornano, 
Piazza Univ , 88 (‘ loaded " for 

" laden ”] 

Ladle Lift See quot Ladic Lift 
Clump is a clump of trees on the 
top of a high hiU near Bredwardme, 


Herefordshire i88r C W Empson, 
in Folk-Lore Record, iv 130, When Ladie 
Lift Puts on her shift. She feares a 
downright rame But when she doffs 
It, you will finde The rain is o’er and 
stiU the windc, And Phcebus shine 
againe — Herefordshire 
Lads’ love’s a busk of broom, hot 
awhile and soon done Cheshire 1670 
Ray 46 1877 E Leigh, Cheshire 

Class , 34 1917 Bridge, Cheshire 

Proverbs 87 Cf Love, subs (31) 

Lads’ love is lassies’ delight, And if 
lads don't love, lassies will flite 1828 
Carr, Craven Dialect, 1 273 1917 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 87 
Lady-birds See Hops (3) 

Lady-day 1 On Lady-day the taller, 
The cold comes on the water 1732 
Fuller, No 6217 

2 When our Lady See first quot 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 113 (1840), 
“When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 
Then let England beware a sad clap 
(or mishap) ' Alias " Then let the 
dcrgyman look to his cap " I behold 
this proverbial prophecy, or this pro- 
phetical menace, to be not above six 
score years old, and of Popish extrac- 
tion since the Reformation 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss, sv “England" 
[as in 1662] 1812 Brady, Clans Cal , 

i 261 [as m 1662] Cf Easter 
Lady Done See Fair (15) 

Lady’s heart and a beggar’s purse, 
Nothing agreeth worse than a 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x Cf 
Lonf (i) 

Lag puts all m his bag 1666 Tor- 
nano. Piazza Univ , 322, The English 
say, Lagg puts all in his bagg 

Lamb i A lamb tn the house a lion 
tn the field c 1387 Usk, Test of 
Love, in Skeat’s Chaucer, vii 24, Lyons 
in the felde and lambcs m chambre 
1589 Puttenham, Eng Poesie, 299 
(Arber), We say it is comely for a 
man to be a larabe in the house, and 
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a Ij'on in the field. 1593 ; G. Harvc}', 
TFo?-As, i. 277 (Grosart), A lion in the 
field, a lamme in the towne. 

2. A lamb is as dear to a poor man, 

as an ox to the rich. [1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Povre,” An egge’s as much to a 
poor man as an oxe ] 1732 : Fuller, 

No 234. 

3. Every lamb knoxvs its dam. Ibid., 
No. 6490. 

4. Go to bed with the lamb. Sec Rise 

( 12 ). 

5. The first lamb. Sec quot. 1862 : 
R. S. Hawker, in Bjdes, Life, etc., 357 
(1905), Did you ever hear the sa3'ing 
that if the first lamb be a lady the 
Mistress of the house will govern for 
that year, and if versa vice the first be 
a gentleman then the Master? 

See also Fox (18) and (23) ; God 
tempers ; Mild ; and Quiet. 

Lamb’s skin. See Soon goes. 

Lambeth Doctor, A. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Surrey.” 

Lambskin, To lap in a. 1546 ; Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vi.. She 
must obey those lambs, or els a lambs 
skyn Ye will prouyde for hir, to lap 
her in. Cf. The Wyfe lapped in Morels 
Skyn (c. 1570), in Hazlitt, Early Pop. 
Poetry, iv. 

Lambtons. See quot. 1846-59 ; Dew- 
hajn Tracts, i. 106 (F.L.S ), In the 
northern portion of the bishoprick [of 
Durham], and southern border of 
Northumberland, they have an old saw, 
when speaking of a dashing, flashing, 
stylish fellow, ‘‘ Oh ! he’s fit to keep 
company wth the Lambtons.” 

Lame as a cat, As. 1889 : Peacock, 
Manley, etc., Gloss., 98 (E D S.) [a 
“ proverb ”]. 

Lame as a dog, As. 1886 : Elworthy, 
West Som. Word-Book, 202 (E.D.S.), 
“ Lame as a dog ” is the constantly 
used expression to denote severe lame- 
ness, whether in man or beast. 

Lame as a tree. As. 1869 : Hazlitt, 
65 

Lame dog over a stile, To help a. 
1546 : He}rwood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch xi.. 
As good a deede As it is to helpe 
a dogge ouer a st3de. 1630 : Taylor 
(Water-Poet), Works, 2nd pagin., 249, 


My wit should be so crippled with the 
gowt. That it must haue assistance to 
compile. Like a lame dog, that’s limp- 
ing o’r a stile. 1720: C. Shadwell, 
Hasty Wedding, II., You’re a clever 
fellow to lead a lame dog over a stile. 
1788 : Wolcot, Works, i. 509 (1795), Let 
me display a Christian spirit. And try 
to lift a lame dog o'er a style. 1901 : 
S. Butler, in H. F. Jones’s Life, i. 344 
(1919), When my nightly game of 
patience goes amiss ... I sometimes 
help a lame dog over a style [sic] by a 
little cheating rather than waste the 
I game. 

Lame Giles has played the man. 1639 : 
Clarke, 17. 

Lame goes as far as the staggerer, The. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : 

I Ray, 15- 

Lame hares are ill to help. 1732 : 
i Fuller, No 3143. 

Lame post brings the truest news. The. 
Ibid., No. 4620. 

Lame returns sooner than his servant, 
The. 1659 • Howell, Proverbs : Brit.- 
Eng., 40. 

Lame tongue gets nothing. The. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 333 (1870). 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4619. 1S30 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 434. 

Lame traveller should get out betimes, 
A. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 235. 

Lammas, After, com ripens as much 
by night as by day. 1678 : Ray, 352. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 33. 

Lammas-tide. See Cuckoo (16). 

Lancashire fair women. 1622 : Dra3’'- 
ton. Polyol., xxiii.. Fair women doth 
belong to Lancashire again. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 191 (1840). 1710 : 
Brit. Apollo, iii. No. 30, col. 4, Lanca- 
shire fair women is past into a proverb. 
1790 : Grose, Prov Gloss., s.v. " Lancs.” 

Lancashire law, no stakes, no draw. 
182S : Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 274. 
1847; Halliwell, Diet, sv., . . . a 
sa3nng to avoid pa3nnent of a bet when 
verbally made, igoi • F E Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 41 Cf Stopford law. 

Lancashire man. See quots 1599 • 
Buttes, Dyets Dry Dinner, sig. Az, Here 
are neither eg-pies for the Lancashire- 
man, nor . . . 1622 : Drayton, Polyol., 
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x\vii 68, Ye lusty lasses then, m Lan- 
cashire that dwell As ye the egg-p>e 
love, and apple cherry-red 1655 T 
Aluffett, Healths Improvement, 36, As 
our Welshmen esteem of cheese, Lan- 
cashire men of egg-pies 1711 Heame, 
Collections, 111 156 (Oxford Hist S ), He 
5 ‘ will fish for a Lancashire I-ad At any 
time or tide Must bait his hook with a 
good egg py or an apple a red side 
igii Hackwood Good Cheer, 163 [as 
m 1711] 

Land and Lands l He that hath 
lands hath quarrels 1640 Herbert, 
Jac PrudenUitn 1855 Bohn, 566, Who 
has land has war 

2 He that hath some land must have 

some labour 1639 Clarke, 59 1670 

Hay 112 1732 Fuller, No 2161 

3 Land was never lost for want 0/ an 
letr 1678 Ray, 165 

See also House (17) 

Land’s End See quots 1546 Hey- 
wood Proterbs, Pt 11 ch vii , Thou 
gossepst at home to meete me at landis 
ende 1560 T Wilson, Rhelortque, 148 
(1909) Some newe fellowes when they 
thmkc one a papist, they will call him 
strcight a catholique, and bee euen 
with him at the lands end 
Land’s End to John o' Groats, From 
1823 Scott St Ronan’s, ch x , I can 
beat Wolverine from the Land's -End 
to Jolmnie Groat s 1831 Peacock. 
Crotchet Castle, cli iv , WLo forages for 
articles in all quarters, from John o 
Groat s House to the Land s End 
Landlords See Quick landlord 
Land-mark stones See Stone {4) 
Lane, In the See Always in the lane 
Lansallos treat, A, everybody pay for 
bisself igo6 CorntshN <& <3,265 
Lapped See Wrapped 
Lapwing cries most farthest from her 
nest. The 1584 Lylj Campaspe, II 
1, Wherein jou resemble the lapwing, 
who cneth most where her nest is not 
c 1620 Massinger, Old Law IV n , He 
has the lapwing s cunning I am afraid. 
That cnes most when she's furthest 
f'om the nest 2732 Fuller, No 4621 
Lareovers See Layers 
Lark and Larks i A leg of a lark ts 
better than the body of a Lite 2546 


He3rwood, Proverbs, Pt I ch iv 2605 
Chapman, etc , Eastw Hoe, V 1 , The 
legge of a larke is better then the body 
of a Light 1732 Fuller, No 3765 

2 It were better to hear the lark stng 
than the mouse cheep 1855 Bohn, 435 

3 Larks fall there ready roasted 
1659 HoweXX, Proverbs Fr-Eng,^,llc 
thinks that roasted larks will fall into 
his mouth , spoken of a sluggard 

See also Lovers, Rise (12), and Sky 
falls 

Lartington Srequot 2846-59 Den- 
ham Tracts, 1 82 (F L S ), Lartington 
for frogs. And Barney Castle for 
butchers’ dogs, or, Lartington frogs. 
And Barney Castle butcher-dogs 2852 
Longstaffe, Rtchmondshtre, 133 

Lass in the red petticoat shall pay for 
all. The 1664 J Wilson, The Cheats, 
I II , That estate Which j ou beheve so 
fair is at present At that low ebb, 
that if I don’t look to't In time, it will 
be past recovery Come, the red petti 
coat must piece up all 1678 Ray, 80 

Lassies are lads’ leavings Cheshire 
2670 Ray, 217 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 88 

Last benefit is most remembered, The 
1732 Fuller, No 4622 

Last but not least 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 343 (Arber), Of these three 
but one can stand me in stcede, the 
last, but not the least 2676 Shadwcll, 
Virtuoso, IV IV , These are the last, 
but not the least 2782 in Tuintng 
Tam Papers, 203 {1887), Upon my 
word, a goodly party, and the rear 
well brought up by Mr George T, 
though last, not least ” 

Last dog See Dog (78) 

Lastdtap makes the cup euwovee, The 
1855 Bohn. 509 

Last evil smarts most, The 1732 
Fuller, No 4623 

Last for his shoe, He has found a. 
Ibid , No 1869 

Last has luck Fmds a penny in the 
muck Worcs 2904 Lean, Collectanea, 
IV 27 

Last legs, To be on one’s 2599 
Massmger etc , Old Law. V i ( 0 ), 
Eugenia My husband goes upon his 
last hour now ist Courtier On liis 
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last legs, I am sure 167S : Ray, 89, He 
goes on’s last legs 1753 ; Richardson, 
Grandison, iv. 50 (18%), What would 
poor battered rakes and younger 
brothers do, when on their last legs, 
were it not for good-natured widows? 
1827 ; Hone, Ev. Day Book, ii. 1013, 
The " regular drama ” is on its last legs 
1857 : Trollope, Bareli Towers, ch. i.. 
The bishop was quite on his last legs. 

Last makes fast. 1659 : Howell, 6, 
Last makes fast, viz Shut the door. 
1881 : Evans, Leics. Words, 302 (E.D.S.), 
“ Last makes fast ”... is a recognised 
rule in passing through a gate that 
has been opened. Cf. Come (14). 

Last prayers, She is at her. 167S : 

79 - 1690 : Did. Canting 

Crew, sig. L5, Stale maid, at her last 
prayers. i6g8 : Terence made English, 
157 (2nd ed.), S’death ! I’m at my last 
prayers. 

Last race-horse brings snow on his 
tail, The. 1884 : ” Sussex Proverbs," in 
N. & Q., 6th ser., ix. 402. 

Last straw breaks the camel’s back. 
The. [Quemadmodum clepsydram non 
extremum stillicidium exhaurit, sed 
quidquid ante defluxit ; sic ultima hora 
qua esse desinimus, non sola mortem 
facit, sed sola consummat. — Seneca, 
Ep., xxiv. 19.] 1677 : Archbp. Bramhall, 
Works, iv. 59, It is the last feather that 
breaks the horse’s back. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5120 [as in 1677]. 1848 ; Dickens, 
Dombey, ch. ii.. As the last straw breaks 
the laden camel’s back . . . 1869: 

P. Fitzgerald, Comediettas, It is the 
Last Straw that breaks the Camel’s 
Back [title of play]. 

Last suitor wins the maid. The. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Aim6’’ [with " wench ’’ 
for “ maid ’’]. 1670 ; Ray, 15. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4624. 

Last to the pot is soonest wroth. He 
that cometh. c. 1400: Beryn, 1 . 3366, 
p. loi (E E.T.S.), fful soth is that by- 
word, “ to pot, who comyth last ! He 
worst is servid”; and so it farith by 
me. 1546 : He3rwood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch. X. 1659 ; Howelh 8. 

Last word though he talk bilk for it, 
He’ll have the. 1678 : Ray, 228 

Late repentance is seldom true. 1552 : 


Latimer, Works, ii. 193 (P.S.), It is a 
common saying, Pcenitentia sera raro 
vera. 1639 - Clarke, 255. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No 3145. 

Lathom and Knowsley. See quot. 
1858 ; N. & Q., 2nd ser., v. 211, It is a 
very common expression [Lancashire] 
to say of a person having two houses, 
even if temporarily, that he has 
“ Lathom and Knowsley ”... Though 
separate possessions for above 150 
years, the expression " Lathom and 
ICnowsley ” still survives. 

Latter Lammas = never. 1553 : Res- 
ptiblica. III. V'., Faith youer Mars- 
ship will thrive att the latter Lammas, 
c. 1566 : in CoUmann, Ballads, elc., 93 
(Roxb. CL). 1672 : Walker, Parcem., 
52, At latter Lammas; at Nevermass. 
1709; 0 . Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, xxxvi. 
1754 : Gent. Mag., 416. 1885 : W. L. 

Birkbeck, Hist Sketch Disirib. of Land 
in Eng., Pt. I. ch. v.. Hence " Latter 
Lammas," a later month than Lammas, 
became proverbial, as an equivalent to 
the Greek Calends. 

Laugh, verb. i. He can laugh and 
cry both in a wind. 1670 : Ray, 184. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4120 [\vith “ she " 
for “ he ”]. 

2. He ts not laughed at that laughs at 
himself first. Ibid., No. 1936. 

3. He laughs best that laughs last. 
1706 : Vanbrugh, Country House, II v. 
1823 : Scott, Peveril, ch. xx.xviii , Your 
Grace knows the French proverb, " He 
laughs best who laughs last." But I 
hear you. 1920 ; 0 . Onions, A Case m 
Camera, 147, Very well, young-fellow- 
me-lad ; you watch it ! They laugh 
best that laugh last. It isn't over 
yet! 

4. He laughs ill that laughs himself to 
death. 1639 : Clarke, 201. 1670 : Ray, 

1732 : Fuller, No. 1962. 

5. Laugh and grow fat. 1596 : 
Harmgton, Metam. of Ajax, 68 (1814), 
Many of the worshipful of the city, 
that make sweet gains of stinking 
wares; and will laugh and be fat. 
c. 1610 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 476 (B.S ), 
He laugh and be fatte, for care kils a 
catte. 1765 : Garrick, in Garrick Cor- 
resp., i. 201 (1831), Laugh and be fat 
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all the world over 1823 Scott, 
Peveril, ch xxxiii , He seems to have 
re\ ersed the old prov trb 0! laugh and 
be fat ” 1926 Humortsl g Oct , p 237, 
col 3 I was told, by mj excellent 
daddy. To laugh and grow fat 

6 Laugh ani he down Before 1529 
Skelton, Works, 11 55 (Dyce), Now 
nothynge but pay, pay With, laugh 
and lay downe, Borowgh, C3^e, and 
towne 1596 A Copley Ftg for 
Fortune, 24 (Spens S ), Tis faire he 
downe and laugh 1641 R Brome 
Jomall Crew, III 1671 Wesitn Drol- 
lery 28 (Ebsworth), And when we have 
done These innocent sports, we’l laugh 
and he down 1825 Jennings, Sowiers^/ 
Words, 52, Laugh-and-he down A 
common game at cards 

7 Lei them laugh that win 1546 
Heywood Proverbs, Pt I ch v He 
laughth that wynth 1599 Sir Clyo- 
man, tic , sig Fi, Wei let them laugh 
that ivin 1604 Shakespeare. Olhello, 
IV 1 , So, so they laugh that win 
1674 Head and Kirkman Eng Rogue, 
111 132, If the proverb be true. Lei lliem 
laugh that utn 1767 Gamck, T/i/ to 
CoCnan’s Eng Merchant 1844 Thac* 
keray, Barry Lyndon, ch xm , Let those 
laugh that win 1862 Borrow, Wild 
Wales, ch Ixiv 

8 SkutyouT eyetwhen^oxilau^h.and 
you’ll never see a merry day W Com 
{Jlr C Lee) 

9 To laugh from the teeth outwards 
1532 More, Ccw/kI of Tyndale, c\\v\u , 
He lawgheth but from the lyppes for- 
warde 1611 Cotgrave, sv ' Rire 
Rxre d grosses dents From the teeth 
outwards, say we 1754 Berthelson, 
Eng-Damsh Did , s v ‘ Laugh " 

10 To laugh tn ones face and cut 

one’s throat 1670 Raj, 184 1716 

E Ward, Female Policy, 53 A woman 
will laugh m jour face, and cut 
your throat 1732 Fuller, No 5194 

11 To laugh in one’s sleeve fTu 
videlicet tecum ipse tides — Cicero, 

,II xxui 76 j 1546 Heywood, 
Proierhs.Pi 11 ch v 1567 Harman, 
Caveat, 46 (E E T S ), Hee laughed m 
his sleue 1683 ChalkhiU, Thealma, 
etc , 89 (1820), Now Orandra laugh 


within her sleeve 1744-^ Mrs Hay 
wood Fern Spectator, 11 95 (1771). A 
certain gentleman maj be laugh 
mg m his sleeve at me 1849 C 
Bronte, Shirley, ch \m , There was a 
kind of leer about his lips , he seemed 
laughing in his sleeve at some person 
or thing 

12 To laugh like a pishe 1865 
Hunt Pop Romances If of Eng , 82 
(1896). They [the fames] must have 
been a merry lot, since to "hugh like 
a Piskie " IS a popular saying 

13 To laugh on the wrong side of 
ones mouth 1666 Tomano, Piazza 
Univ , 173, Now you can laugh but on 
one side of your mouth, fnend 1714 
Ozell, Mohhre, iv 36, If you provoke 
me, I’ll make you laugh on the wrong 
side o’ your mouth 1849 C Bronte, 
Shirley, ch xxx , I see, however, you 
laugh at the wrong side of jour mouth, 
you have as sour a look at this moment 
as one need wish to see 1925 Times, 
6 March, p 12, col 3, You laugh 
immoderately, and end by laughing on 
the wrong side of the mouth 

Laughton See Bolsover 

Laundress washeth her own smock 
first, The 1732 Fuller, No 4626 

Lavants, The Seequot 1789 \Vhite, 
Selborne “ Letters to Barrington," xix , 
The land springs which v-e call lavants 
break out much on the Downs of Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire Die coun- 
try people say " When the lavants nse, 
com will alwuys be dear " 

Lavishness is not generosity 1732 
Fuller, No 3147 

Law and Laws i A suit at law and 
a urinal bring a man to the hospital 
1670 Ray, 15 1732 Fuller, No 6238 

2 He IS a crust of the law. he will 
never know a crumb of it 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 430 

3 He that goes to law holds a wolf by 
the ears 1G21 Burton, Melancholy, 
Dcm to Reader, 48 (1836), He that goes 
to law (as the proverb is) holds a wolf 
by the ears Cf Wolf (15) 

4 He Will go to law for the wagging of 

a draw 1615 W Goddard, Nest of 
No 16, Thou knowst a barhe 
stravve Will make a parish parson 
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goc to lawc. 1670 : Ray, 1S4 Cf. 
Wagging. 

5. In a thousand pounds of law there’s 
not an ounce of love. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Amour," In a hundred pound of 
law ther’s not a half-peny weight of 
love. 1670 : Ray, 15. 1732 : PuUer, 
No. 2811, In a thousand pounds worth 
of law, there is not a shilling's worth 
of pleasure. 

6. Law governs man, and reason the 
law. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3149. 

7. Law, Logic and Switzers may be 
hired to fight for anybody. 1593 : Nashe, 
Christs Teares, in Works, iv 148 (Gro- 
sart). 1630 ; Brathwait, Eng. Gent , etc., 
7 (1641), It is commonly said that Law, 
etc. ... c. 1640 : Davenport, in Works, 
327 (Bulien), Law, logick, Switzers, 
fight on any side. 

8. Laws catch flies, hut let the hornets 
go free. 1591 : Harington, Orl. Fnrioso, 
bk. xxxii.. Notes, For the most part 
lawes are but like spiders webs, taking 
the small gnats, or perhaps sometime 
the fat flesh flies, but hornets that have 
sharpe stings and greater strength, 
breake through them. 1625 ; Bacon, 
Apoph, No. 181, One of the Seven was 
wont to say, " That ' laws were like 
cobwebs: where the small flies were 
caught, and the great brake thorough." 
1732 : Fuller, No 3150. 

9 The law gioweth of sin and doth 
punish it. 1578 ; Florio, First Fruiies, 
fo. 32. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 39 [with " chastiseth ” for " doth 
punish ”] 

10. The law is not the same at morning 
and at night. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentmn. 1670 : Ray, 15. 

11. The worst of law is that one suit 
breeds twenty. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentuni. 1670 : Ray, 15. 

See also Agree. 

Lawless as a town-bull. As. 1678: 
Ray, 286. 1732 : Fuller, No. 706. Cf. 

No law. 

Law-makers. See Make (13)- 

Lawn. See quots. 1546 : Heyivood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. viii., He that ^vm 
sell lavme before he can folde it. He 
shall repent him before he haue solde 
it. 1580 : Lyly, Enplmes, 290 (Arber), 


He that will sell lawne must leame to 
folde it. c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 
474 (as in 1546]- 1670 ; Ray, 112, He 
that buyes lawn before, etc. . . . 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 6443 [as in 1670]. 

Lawrence. See Lazy Lawrence. 

Lawton-gate a clap, She hath given. 
1678: Ra3% 300. 1710; Brit. Apollo, 
in. No. 26, col. 7. 1877 : E. Leigh, 
Cheshire Gloss., 43, Thej”^ say of a girl 
who from misconduct finds it con- 
venient to leave the county, " She has 
given Lawton Gate a clap ’’ — Lawton 
being the boundary of Cheshire towards 
Staffordshire. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 109. 

Lawyer and Lawyers. I. A good 
lawyer, an evil neighbour. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s v. " Advocat.” 1670 ; Ra}', 15. 
1754 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. “ Neighbour,” A good lawyer is 
an ill neighbour. 1831 ; Hone, Year- 
Book, 125 [quoted as an old French 
sajdng]. 

2. A good lawyer must be a great liar. 
1703 : E. Ward, Writings, ii. 319 [cited 
as " a common saying "]. 

3. A wise lawyer never goes to law 
himself. 1855 : Bohn, 303. 

4. Fair and softly as lawyers go to 

Heaven. 1670 ; Ray, 193. 1694 : 

Motteux, Rabelais, bk. v. ch. xxviii., 
Come, let’s now talk with deliberation, 
fair and softly, as lawyers go to Heaven. 
1856 ; N. (S' Q., 2nd ser., i. 267, The 
following was related to me the other 
day by a Salopian : " An inch every 
Good Fridajq the rate lawyers go to 
Heaven.” 1894 • Northall, Folk Phrases, 
II (E.D.S ), By degrees, as la^vyers go 
to Heaven. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 15 [as in 1894]. 

5. Few lawyers die well. 1605 : Cam- 
den, Remains, 321 (1870). 

6. He hath as many tricks as a lawyer. 
1672 : Walker, Parcem., 51. 

7. He who is his own lawyer, has a 
fool for his client. 1875 ; A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 76. 

8 . Kick an attorney downstairs and 
he'll stick to you for hfe. “ A Bar 
proverb." 1904: Lean, Collectanea, 
iv. 24. 

9. Lawyers and asses always die in 
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their shoes 1867 Harland , etc , Lancs 
Folk-Lore, 20, The proverb that " law- 
yers shoes ” IS in\anably quoted 

10 Lawyers' gouns are lined with the 
uil/ulness of their clients 1855 Bohn, 
439 

11 Lawyers’ houses are hutlt oh the 

heads of fools 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 1660 Howell, Parly of 
Beasts, 17, The lawyer replied this 
house [his ownl is made of asses heads 
and fools sculls 1865 ' Lancs Pro- 

verbs,” m N 6 - Q , 3rd ser , vni 494 
[ Attorneys”’ for ' Lawyers’”] 

12 Yoif are one of those lawyers that 
neier heard of Littleton 1732 Fuller, 

No 585s 

See also Hide nothing , and Part three 
things 

Lay a stone at one’s door, To^To 
“cut” one 1872 J Clyde, jr, 
Norfolk Garland 150, He has laid a 
stone at my door 

Lay a straw, To=sTo make a stop, or 
mark a 6topping*place c 1510 A 
Barclay, Eghges 47 (Spens S ), Haue 
done nowe Faustus, Uy here a strau 
1562 BuUein, Btdwarke of Defence, 
fo 21, But here will I stoppe, and laie a 
straw e, and fall into my bias agame 
i6rg B Rich. Irish Hubbub, 54, But 
I will here stop and lay a straw 

Lay a thing in one’s dish, To=To 
accuse, or to charge against, one 1559 
Becon, Prayers, etc , 390 (P b ), Let no 
man object and lay in my dish old 
custom 1560 T Wilson, Rhelortque, 
Prol (1909), That it be not yet once 
again cast m my dish 1609 in 
Halliwell, Books of Characters, 96 
(1857) Your former follies shall be 
laide m your dish ipSi W Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalis, 806, To lay 
m ones dish Aliqmd ahem, ut cnmen, 
objicere 1740 Norih, Lives of Norths, 
1 191 (Bohn), He found that, when 
they were pressed, thej laid a fresh 
storj in his dish 1816 Scott, Old 
Mortality, ch x , If I had thought I was 
to have had him cast in my dish 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 31 
(EDS), To throw a thing m one's 
teeth, or dish = to reproach 

Lay a water, To=To defer judgment 


1401 in Wright, Pol Poems, 11 43 
(Rolls Ser , 1861), But, Jack, thoug thi 
questions semen to thee wyse, yit lightly 
a lewid [unlearned] man maye le\en 
hem a water 1533 BalladsfromMSS , 
1 228 (B S ), And care not thoughe the 
matter were clerely layde a watter 
1546 Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt I ch iii , 
The tnall thcrof we will lay a water 
Till we tne more 1592 Lyly, Mydas, 
IV 111 , I see all his expeditions for 
wanes are laid in water, for now when 
he should execute, he begins to consult 

Lay it on with a trowel, To 1601 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, I 11, 
Well said that was laid on with a 
trowel i 6 g 3 Congrac, Double Dealer, 
III X , Paints, d ye say’ Why, she 
lays it on with a trowel 1732 Fuller, 
No 5930, You lay on your butter as 
with a trow el 1784 NewFoundl Hosp 
for Wit, m 81, They also lay on praise 
With a trowel j86o Reade, Cl and 
Hearth, ch 1 , The old hand laying the 
court butter on his back with a trowel 
1921 J C Squire, in Observer, lO 
April, p 4, col 3, And Disraeh, actor 
m his own play, who laid the flattery 
on with a trowel 

Lay on more wood, ashes give money 
[i6ri Cotgrave, sv "Bois,” All wora 
is worth logs] it>78 Ray, 65 173* 

Fuller. No 3152, Lay on more wood 
the ashes wiU yield money 

Lay things by, they may come to use 
Ibid , No 3154 

Lay thy hand on thy heart and speak 
the truth 1659 Howell, 21 

Layers for meddlers See quots 1690 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig Gy, Lare- 
over, said when the true name of the 
thing must (m decency) be concealed 
1785 Grose, Cf«ss Diet Vulgar Tongue, 
s V ' Lareovers, ’ Larcovers for med- 
lers, an answer frequently given to 
children as a rebuke for their 

impertinent cunosity 1854 Baker, 
Northants Gloss , s v “ Lay-o’ers," 
Lay-o'ers-for-meddlers An expression 
us^ <0 repress childish or impertinent 
cunosity A contraction of lay-overs, 
le things laid over, covered up, or 
protected from meddlers 1879 Jack- 
son, Shropsh Word-Book, 249, Lay- 
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o’ers-for-meddlers. 1902 : lY. & Q., gtli 
sen, X. 475, Almost every coimty has 
its variation probably of this phrase. 
The most common form in which it 
survives, however, is “ Layers for 
meddlers,” and it is generall}', though 
not exclusively so, addressed to over- 
inquisitive children. 

Laziness is not worth a pin unless 
it is well followed. 1864; "Cornish 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., \d. 495. 

Laziness travels so slowly that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. 1736 : Franklin, 
Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 443 
(Bigelow). 

Lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leant his 
head against a wall to bark. The 
quotations show variations in the name 
of the dog’s oivner. 1670 : Ray, 202. 
c. 1791 : Pegge, Derhicisms, 135 (E.D.S.), 
. . . who laid himself down to bark. 
1801 : Wolcot, Works, v. 118 (1801), 
. . , that held his head against the 
wall to bark. 1850 : N. & Q., ist ser., 
i. 382, As lazy as Ludlum’s dog, as laid 
him doivn to bark. 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 595, As lazy as 
KittenhaUet’s dog; ’e laned ’is yed 
agen a wall to bark. 1886 : Ehvorthy, 
West Som. Word-Book, 420 (E.D.S.), 
He’s like lazy Laivrence’s dog, that 
lied his head agin the wall to bark. 
1886 : R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 445 
(E.D.S.), As lazy as Larriman’s dog. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 17 [as 
in 1886, Holland]. Ibid., 91 [as in 
1670, with very slight variation]. 1921 ; 
Hudson, Trav. in Little Things, ch. ix. 
56, Unth I knew Dandy I had always 
supposed that the story of Ludlam’s 
dog was pure invention . . . but Dandy 
made me reconsider the subject; and 
eventually I came to believe that 
Ludlam’s dog did exist once upon a 
time, centimies ago perhaps, and that 
if he had been the laziest dog in the 
world. Dandy was not far behind him 
in that respect. Cf. Idle (4). 

Lazy folk take the most pains. 1734 ; 
Franklin, in Works, i. 416 (Bigelow). 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. i.. 
It is not much ease that lazy people get 
by aU their scheming, for they alwaj^s 
take the most pains in the end. 


Lazy groom never loves a grey horse, 
A. Yorks. 1922 : N. & Q., 12th ser., 
xi. 212. 

Lazy Lawrence. Several sayings are 
grouped under this head. In all, Law- 
rence is the embodiment of laziness. 
17S4: Gent. Mag., Ft. II. 349, WTien 
a person in hot weather seems lazy, it 
is a common saying, that Lawrence 
bids him high wages. [St. Lawrence’s 
Day is 10 August.] 1809 : Pegge, 
Anonymiana, cent. viii. 19, Laurence 
bids wages; a proverbial saying for to 
be lazy. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, 
i. 280, \Vlien a person is remarkably 
idle, he is often thus addressed. " I 
see lang Lawrence hes gitten hod on 
thee.” 1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia 
427, Laurence has got hold of him. 
1880 : Courtney, W. Cornwall Words, 
33 (E.D.S.), He’s as lazy as LavTence. 
One would think that Lawrence had 
got hold of him. 1882 : Jago, Gloss, of 
Cornish Dialect, 205, He is as lazy as 
Larrence. 1882 : N. & Q., 6th ser., v. 
266, He’s got St. Lawrence on the 
shoulder [Kent]. 1886 : Ehvorthy, West 
Som. Word-Book, 420 (E.D.S.), “ So 
lazy as Lawrence " is a common saying. 

Lazy man. See Idle (2). 

Lazy man’s guise, The. 1828 ; Carr, 
Craven Dialect, i. 294, T’lither man's 
guise. Is nivver to bed And niwer to 
rise. Cf. Sluggard’s guise. 

Lazy sheep thinks its wool heavy, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 237. 1869 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. i.. Like lazy 
sheep, it is too much trouble for them 
to carry their own wool. 

Lead by the nose. To. [r^t 
<paaiv, i\kwv. — Lucian, Dial. Deorum, 
vi. 3.] 1583 : Golding, Calvin on 

Deut., cxxi. 745 (O.), Jlen . . . suffer 
themselues to bee led by the noses 
like brute beasts. 1598 : Florio, Worlde 
of Wordes, s.v. ■“ Mener,” To leade by 
the nose. 1625: Bacon, Essays: 
" Suitors,” Let him chuse well his 
Referendaries, for else he may be led 
by the nose. 1714 : OzeU, Moliere, 
iff. 92, Go, go, you must not suffer your 
self to be led by the nose. 1766 : 
Garrick, Neck or Nothing, II. i., I heard 
her say myself that she could lead you 
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by the nose 1830 Marryat, Ktng's 
Oum, ch xxviii , Seven-eighths of the 
town are led by the nose by this or 
that penodical work 
Leaden sword See quots 1562 
He}Tvood, Three Httnd Eptgr , No 71, 
Thou makst much of thy peynted 
sheathe 1568 W Fulwood, Enemte 
of Idlenesse, 244 (1593). Drawe not (as 
the prouerbe saith) a leaden sword out 
of a golden scabbard 1579 Ljly, 
Etiphties, 69 (Arber), Heere you may 
see the pa3mted sheath with the 
Teaden dagger, the faire wordes that 
make fooles fame 1611 Cotgrave, 
sv "Cousteau," A leaden sword in a 
golden sheath a foule heart in a faire 
body 1630 Brathwait, Eng Gent , 
etc , 47 {1641). The first sort generally, 
are so miserably enamoured of words, 
as they care little for substance These 
are ever drawing a leaden sword out of 
a gilded sheath 1732 Fuller, No 238, 
A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard 
Lean arbitration See III agreement 
Lean as a rake c 1386 Chaucer. 
Prol , 1 287, As leene ivas his hors as 
IS a rake e 1480 Early Mtscell , 8 
(Warton Cl ), I waxe as leync as anny 
rake 1567 Golding, Ovtd. bk it 
1 967, Hir bodie leane as any rake 
1653 Urquhart, Rahelats, bk 11 ch 
xiv , He was as lean as a rake 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Did, 
s v " Lean ” 3823 Moor, Suffolk 

Words, 305, " Thin as a rake " is not an 
infrequent comparison wth us 1875 
Parish, Sussex Did , 93, a common 
proverb among Sussex people 
Lean as a shotten herring 1659 
Hovre]}^ Proverbs Fr-Eng, 3 B 3 yS 4 
Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s > 

" Shotten, ’ He looks hke a shotten 
hemng 1889 Folk Lore Journal, vii 
291 (Derbyrshire) 

Lean dog for a hard road, A. J917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 4 
Lean fee is a fit reward for a laxj 
clerk, A 1583 Melbancke, Philolinus 
sig E3 In deede a leane fee befits a 
lazje Clarke 1669 Pohleuphma, 182 
Lean liberty is better than fat slavery 
1732 Fuller, No 3158 
Lean not on a reed- c 1586 Deloney, 


Garl of Goodwill, 13 (Percy S ) But. 
senseless man, what do I mean Upon a 
broken reed to lean? 1732 I'uller, 
No 3157 

Lean sorrow is hardest to bear, A 
1895 S 0 Jewett, Life of Nancy, 278 
[quoted as " the ancient proverb "] 

Leap, subs A leap tn ihe dark 
1697 Vanbrugh, Prov Wife, V v. 
So, now, I am m for Hobbes's voyage, 
a great leap in the dark [Hobbes is said 
to have used the expression when dying, 
1680 } c 1716 7 he Merry Musician, 
I 238, All you that will take a leap in 
the dark, Think of the fate of Lawson 
and Clark [both executed] 1826 
Disraeli Vivian Grey, bk 11 cli xvi , 
1 saw the feeble fools were wavering, 
and, to save all, made a leap m the dark 

Leap, vrrJ I He is ready to leap oid 
nine hedges 1678 Ray, 353 

2 He leaps into a deep river to avoi i 
a shallow brook 1732 Fuller, No 1963 

3 If you leap into a well, Providence 
IS not bound to fetch you out Ibid , 
No 2795 

4 Leap over the stile See Stile 

5 She cannot leap an inch from a 
slut 1678 Ray, 256 [with " doth " 
for " can " and ' shrew ” for " slut ' ] 
1732 Fuller, No 4121 

6 To leap at <t crust 1633 Draxc, 
04, Hee will leape at a crust 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , I believe. 
Colonel, Mr Neverout can leap at a 
crust better than you 

7 To leap at a daisy— To be hanged 
1553 RespuUica, V ii , Some of va 
erelong maie happe leape at a daisie 
1592 Greene, Black Book’s Messenger, 
To Reader, At last iee leapt at a 
daysie with a halter about his 
neefce 1604 Pasqutls Jests, 48 (1864), 
Hesayd Haue at yon dasie that growes 
yonder, and so leaped off the gallows 

8 To let leap a whiting^To miss an 

opportunity 1546 Heywood, Pro 
verbs, Pt II ch VII, There lepte a 
vvhityng, (quoth she) 1597 Breton, 
in IKorAs, u b 8 (Grosart), TJiere are 
many such misfortunes in the world, 
a man may leape a whiting whilst 
he is looking on a codshead 1G70 Ray, 
^99 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish 



Leap year 

Did., s.v. “ Whiting,” To let go a 
whiting. 

Leap year is never a good sheep year, 
A. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 17 (Perc}’^ 
S.). 1920 : Sphere, 3 April, p. 10, 

Whether it be true to say tliat — " A 
leap year Is never a good sheep year ” 
remains to be proved so far as this 
season goes. 

Learn not and know not. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 26. 

Learn to lick betimes, you know not 
whose tail you may go by. 1670 : Ray, 1 
117. 

Learn to pray, He that will, let him 
go to sea. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Her.” 
1640 : Herbert, fac Priidenlum. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2368. 

Learn to say before you sing. 1639 ; 
Clarke, 116 1670 : Ray, 139. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 3165. 

Learn weeping and thou shaft laugh 
gaining. 1640: Herbert, /ac Prudenhtm. 

Learning and law. To, there’s no 
greater foe, than they that nothing know. 
1592 : Greene, Works, xii. 103-4 (Gro- 
sart) [cited as ” an olde said saw ”]. 

Learning in a prince is like a knife 
in the hand of a madman. 1591 : 
Harington, Orl. Furioso: "Allegory,” 
413 (1634), The chiefe fault commonly 
is, m those counsellors that put a 
sword into a mad-mans hand, by 
putting such conceits into Princes 
heads. 1638: D. Tuvill, Vade Mecum, 
16 (3rd ed.) [with " dangerous ” before 
“ knife ”]. 

Learning is the eye of the mind. 1633 : 
Draxe, iii. 

Learning makes a good man better 
and an ill man worse. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3162. 

Learning. See also House (17). 

Learnt young is hard to lose. What is. 
c. 1275 ; Prov. of Alfred, A, 100-5, | 
The mon the on his youhthe yeome , 
leometh Wit and wisdom, and iwriten 
reden. He may beon on elde wenUche 
lortheu [good teacher], c. 1320 : in 
Reliq. Aiitiquce, i no (1841), “ ^Vhose 
yong lemeth, olt he ne leseth ” ; Quoth 
Hendyng. c. 1400: Beryn, 938, For 
thing i-take in [youthe, is] hard to 
put a%vay. 


Leave 

Least boy always carries the biggest 
fiddle. The. 1670 : Ray, 112. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4629 [" always ” omitted]. 
1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
28, As a rule, the smallest boy carries 
the biggest fiddle. 

Least foolish is wise. The. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Least room. See quot. 1913 : E. M. 
Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 17, A pro- 
verbial saying applied to any one who 
has a great deal to say about the con- 
duct or characters of other people, and 
is not above suspicion himself, runs : 
Where there’s leeost reawm, there's 
moast thrutchin’ [crowding]. 

Least said soonest mended. 1776 : T. 
Cogan, John Buncle, Junior, i. 237-S, 
But mum’s the word; least said is 
soonest mended. 1818; Scott, Heart 
of Midi., ch. vi 1837 • Dickens, Pick- 
wick, ch. .xlviii 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 89, Least said soonest mended, 
but nout said needs no mending. Cf. 
Little meddling ; and Little said. 

Least talk most work. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. " Besongner,” The fewer 
words the more worke. 1666 : Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 189, Where there 
is least talk there is most work. 

Leave, sxibs. I. He must have leave 
to speak who cannot hold his tongue. 
1683 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
(1697). 1732 : Fuller, No. 1992. 

2. Leave is light. 1546; Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x.. Ye might haue 
knokt er ye came in; leaue is light, 
c. 1598 : Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt. II. 
ch. ii , Leaue is fight, which being 
obtained a man may be bold without 
offence. 1633 : Jonson, Love’s Wel- 
come, Our English proverb. Leave is 
light. 1757 ; Franklin, in Works, ii. 518 
(Bigelow), I am sorry, however, that 
he took it without leave . . . Leave, 
they say, is light. 1827: Hone, Ev. 
Day Book, ii. 248. 

Leave, verb, i." He has left off work 
to go and make bricks. 1864 : " Cornish 
Proverbs," in N. <§• Q., 3rd ser., vi. 
494 - 

2. He that leaves the highway, to cut 
short, commonly goes about. 1732 '■ 
Fuller, No. 2213. 
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3 Leave a jeit when it pleases you 
best Ibid , No 6357 

4 Leave boys’ play See Boy (5) 

5 Leave her on a ley See quots 
1599 Porter, Two Angry Women, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays vii 355, They should 
set her on the lee-land, and bid the 
devil split her 1659 Howell, 16 
Leave her on a ley, and lett the devil 
flitt her , A Lincolnshire proverb spoken 
of a scolding wife, viz tje her to a 
plovv-ndge. and lett the devill remove 
her to a better pasture 1847 Halli- 
well, Did , s V Fhtten ” [as in 1659] 

6 Leave off with an appetite 1558 
BuUein, Goit of Health, fo 37, And so 
leue with an appetite 1588 Oigan, 
Haven of Health 167 {1612), The surest 
way in feeding is to Icaue with an 
appetite, according to the old saving 
1648 Hemck, Hesp , 1 236 (Haz- 
litt), Go to your banquet then, but use 
delight. So as to nsc still with an 
appetite 1693 Penn, rruits of So/i* 
iude, No 64, If thou nse with an 
appetite, thou art sure never to sit 
down without one 

7 Leave the Court ere the Court leave 
thee 1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 61 1738 Cent Mag, ^7$ 

8 To leave tn Ike brters (or suds) 
1533 Udall, Flowers out of Terence, 
fo 18 Doest thou not sc me brought 
in the bners through thy devise 1577 
Misogonus, III 1 , Leaue me not now 
ith breares, yow haue told me thus 
much of my sonne c 1590 G Harvey, 
Marginalia, 87 (1913), Lett not any 
necessary or expedient action Ije in 
the suddes 1631 Mabbe, Celestina, 
zSo (TT) Oat alas { Oat solace 
IS in the suds 1670 Ray, 166, To 
leave one in the bners (or suds) 1690 
New Did Canting Crew, sig B8, In 
the bners, in trouble 1753 Richard- 
son, Grandison, 1 86 (1883), How, 
madam I — \\Tiy. we arc all in the suds, 
then! 1784-1815 Annals of Agnc , 
xxxix 83, Very favourable weather 
must occur, or the farmer is in the suds 

9 To leave tn the lurch 1576 G 
Harvey, Letter-Bock, 163 (Camden S ), 
I-est he fail m his recknmg and 
so leave himself in the lurch j6ii 


Tarlton’s Jesh, 37 (Sh S ), 11 c leave him 
in the lurch, and shift for my sclfe 
Before 1680 Butler, Remains, 1 255 
(1759) And leaves the true ones in the 
lurch 1768 Brooke, Fool of Quality, 
in 240, But here the Master in whom he 
trusted, happened to leave him in the 
lurch 1823 Scott, Fam Letters, 11 182 
(1894), It will be an eternal shame if 
they leave the poor fellow in the lurch 
after all he has done 1923 Lucas, 
Advisory Ben 234, She doesn't like to 
leave me in the lurch, she says 

10 Toleave no stone unturned [naira 
Kiitiaai irlrpov — Eur , Heracl , 1002 j 
c 1548 Latimer m TI orks, 11 427 
(PS), I will leave no one stone un- 
moved to have both you and your 
brother saved 1560 Becon, Cate- 
chism, etc. 313 (PS) I would wish 
that according to the common proverb, 
every stone should be moved to 
win them unto the truth 1642 D 
Rogers, Matnm Honour, 163, Tberfore 
roll each stone to hnd this grace 
1709 MandeviUo, Virgin Unmask'd, 
144 (1724), I find, Aunt, you leave 
no stone unturned 1839 Dickens, 
Ntcklehy, ch hi , Don't leave a stone 
unturned It’s always something, to 
know you've done the most you could 
1925 sphere, 6 June, p 298, col i. No 
stone should be left unturned in the 
endeavour to make the piece a success 

11 To leave the meal and take the 
bran 1639 Clarke, 5 

12 Who leavelh the old way for the 

new, will find himself deceived 1578 
Flono, First Frintes, fo 28 1623 

Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 278, \Vho 
feaucs ye old way for fo seeke a newe, 
Is mtangicd with dangers not a fewc 
1666 fomano, Piazza Untv, 271 
1862 Borrow, Wild Wales, ch xv , 
" There is a proverb in the Gemiwcg,” 
said I, ‘ saying, ' ne'er leave the 
old way for the new " 

Leaves, The i He that fears leaves 
See Afraid of leaves 

2 If on the trees the leaves still hold, 
The coming winter will be cold 1661 
M Stevenson, 48, They 

say if leaves now [October] hang on the 
tree, it portends a cold winter, or many 



Lechery 

caterpillars. 1893 ; Inwards, WcaUiet 
Loie, 150. 

3. Leaves enough but few grapes— 
Many words and few deeds. 1659; 
Howell, Proverbs: Hal. -Eng., 1. 

4. When the leaves show iheii under- 
sides, Be veiy sure that rain beitdes. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 150. 

Lechery and covetousness go together. 
1653 ■ The Queen, IV., in Bang's 
Materialien, B. 13, p. 30, col. i [cited 
as “an old proverbe 

Leek. See Green (5). 

Leeks. See Lovers live. 

Leeks in March. See quots [1558 : 
Bullein, Govt, of Health, fo. 64, Leekes 
purgeth the bloud in march ] c 1685 : 
Aubrey, Nat. Hist. Wtlts 51 {1847), 
Eate leekes in Lide [March], and 
ramsins [udld garlic] in Maj’, And all 
the 5'eare after physitians may play. 
1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 85, Eat leeks in JIarch, Garlick in 
May, All the rest of the year The doctors 
may play. Sussex. 1913 • E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 238 [as in 1685]. 

Lees. See Cheshire (7). 

Left hand luck. 1540 ; Palsgrave, 
Acolastus, sig. X2, A lefte hande lucke, 
this is yll lucke. 

Left or right Brings good at night. 
1831: Hone, Year-Book, 252 1849: 

Halliwell, Pop. Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 183 [with “ and ” for " or ’’]. 

Left shoulder. See Over the shoulder. 

Left side, To rise on one’s. 1579 • 
Marr. of Wit and Wisdom, sc. iii. p. 30 
(Sh. S ), I rose on my lift side [i.e. 
wrong side] to day. Cf. Right side. 

Leg and Legs. i. Leg of a lark. See 
Lark (i). 

2. Streteh your legs according to your 
coverlet. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentiim. Every one stretcheth his legs 
according to his coverlet. 1670 : Ray, 
25. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pic- 

tures, 136, Stretch your legs according 
to the length of your blanket, and never 
spend all you have. 

3 To lay one’s legs on one’s neck (or 
to ground}— To be off. 1611 : Tarlton’s 
Jests, 41 (Sh. S ), The fellow . . . Imd 
his legges on his neck, and got him 
gone. 1913 : Devonsh, Assoc. Trans., 

N 
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xlv. 290, In phrase " lay legs to groun," 
a curious but common idiom, implying 
speed. 

4. To see which leg one is lame of. 
1586 : D. Rouland, Lazarillo, 40 (1924), 
As for me, when I perceiued upon 
which foot hee halted, I made hast to 
eat. 1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 212 (T T.), 
I now perceive on which foot you halt. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 2623 , 1 now see which 
leg 3'ou are lame of. 1823 : Scott, 
Q. Durward, ch. .vxix , ’Tis a sure sign 
what foot the patient halts upon 

5. While the leg warmeth the boot 
harnielh Before 1500; Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 128 (E.E T.S ), While the 
fote warmith, the sho harmith. 1546 ; 
He}nvood, Prove/ bs, Pt. II. ch. ii. 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Pro/nus, No. 385. 
1670 : Raj^ 113 1732 : Fuller, No. 6309. 

Leg-bail, To give. 1774 : Fergusson, 
Poems, 234 (1807) ( 0 .), They took leg- 
bail and ran awa 1784 : O’Keeffe, Posi- 
tive Man, II. ii., I’ll give him leg-bail for 
my honesty {runs off). 1819 : Scott, 
Ivanhoc, ch. xi.v , Shall we stand fast 
... or shall we e’en give him leg-bail ? 
1876 : Blackmore, Cripps, ch. xlii.. Two 
Sundays, when even an attorney may 
give leg-bail to the Power under whose 
“ Ca. ad sa.’’ he lives. 

Leicestershire, Bean-belly. 15th cent. : 
in Rehq. Antiques, i. 269 (1S41), Leices- 
terschir, full of benys. 1622 : Drayton, 
Polyol , xxiii , Bean belly Le'stershire, 
her attribute doth bear. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, ii 225 {1840), Those in the 
neighbouring counties used to say 
merrily, " Shake a Leicestershire yeo- 
man by the collar, and you shall hear 
the beans rattle in his belly.” 1732 : 
Fuller, No 4114 [as in 1662]. 1762 : 
St. James Magazine, ii. 13, Shake a 
Leicestershire woman by the petticoat, 
and the beans will rattle in her throat. 
1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. " Leices- 
tershire.” 1818 : Scott, Heart of Midi , 
ch. xxix , An ye touch her. I’ll give ye 
a shake by the collar shall make the 
Leicester beans rattle in thy guts. 

Leicestershire plover, A = A bag- 
pudding. 1678 ; Ray, 317. 179 ° ^ 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Leicester- 
shire.” 
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Leighs 

Leighs See Cheshire {7) 

Leighton Buzzard See Trmg (2) 

Leisure He hath no leisure who ttseih 
it not 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

Lemster See Leominster 

Lend, verb l He that doth tend doth 
lose his money and friend 1602 Shake- 
speare Hamlet, I 111 , For loan oft loses 
both itself and friend 1666 Tomano 
Piazza Untv , 217, Who lends loscth 
double 1708 tr Aleman's Guzman, 1 
240, How much money has been lent 
and borrowed on the score of friendship, ! 
and yet both money and friend have 
been lost at last 1869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch iv Verj often he that 
his money lends loses both his gold and 
his friends 

2 Heihatlends, gives 1640 Herbert, 

Jac Prudenlum 1 

3 Lend and lose so play fools ijyj 
Ray. 271 

4 Lend never that thing thou needest 
most Before 1500 Hill Commonplace- 
Book, 131 (E E T S ) 

5 Lend not horse, nor wife, nor sword 
1574 R Hellowes, Guevara's Epistles, 
509 It IS an old prouerb that the wife 
and the sword may bee shewed, but not 
lent 1575 Fenton, Golden Epistles, 
300 (1582), A wife being the dearest of 
the two things (according to the common 
saying) whicli we ought not to lendc 
1577 Kendall, Plow of Epigr , 284 
(Spens S), Three thmges a man not 
lendeth nfe. His horse, his fighting 
sword, his wife 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 332 (1870) [as in 1574] 
1647 Countrym New Commonwealth, 
43, Thy sword, thy horse, and eke thy 
wife. Lend not at lUl, lest it breed strife 
1922 , N & Q , I2th scr XI 499, The 
Yorkshire version of this is ‘ Lend 
neither your horse nor your wife ' 

I fear in ancient Yorkshire the horse 
would come first as being the most 
valued 

Length of one’s foot See Foot {4) 

Lenson-hill to Pilsen pen, As much 
akin as 1662 Fuller, Worthies, 1 453 
(1840) 179*^ Grose Prov Gloss, sv 

Dorset ' 

Lent I Dry Lent feritle^ear 1893 
Inwards, ITea/Afr Lore, 40 j 


2 He has but a short Lent See quots 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Ital -Eng , ii, 
^\^io desires a short Lent, let him make 
a debt to be paid at Easter 1736 
Franklin. Way to Wealth, in Works, 1 
450 (Bigelow), Those have a short Lent 
who owe money to be paid at Easter 
1846 Denham, Proverts. 32 (Percy S), 
Lent seems short to him that borrows 
money to be paid at Easter 
See also Ash Wednesday, Christmas 
(8) and Shrovetide 

! Leominster bread and Weoblcy ale 
i6ro P Holland, tr Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, 620, Lemster bread and Weabley 
Ale are growne unto a common 
proverbe 1619 Jonson, For the 
Honour of Wales, 4th song, And what 
you say to ale of Webley 1662 
I Fuller. Uorthies, 11 70 (1840), Lemster 
bread and Weabley ale 1700 J 
Bromc, Travels, 102, Hence it is groivn 
proverbial among the inhabitants, for 
Lempster bread and Weobley beer, none 
can come near 1725 Defoe, Tour, 
II 72 1886 Bickerdyke, Curios of 

Ale and Beer, lyi, “ Lemster bread and 
Weoblcy ale " had passed into a pro* 
verb before the seventeenth century 
^5 A G Bradley, March and 
Borderland of Wales, 156 
Leominster wool Before 1530 Bar- 
clay, Egloges, IV , Comewall hath tynne 
and lymsterwoole fine 1593 Dragon, 
Shep Garland, Eel iv , Her skin as soft 
as Lemster wool 1648 Hernck.Hes^, 
No 444 And far more Soft than the 
finest Lemster ore [wool] 1670 Ray, 
258, Monmouth caps and Lemster wooll 
1725 Defoe, Towr, 72, This town 
[Leominster], besides the fine wool, is 
noted for 

Leopard, In a, the spots are not ob- 
served 1640 Herbert, /flc Prudenlum 
Less of your courtesy and more of your 
purse 1639 Clarke, 43 1670 Ray, 74 
1732 Fuller, No 3172, Less of your 
courtship, I pray, and more of y our com 
Less wit a man has. The, the less he 
knows that he wants it Ibid , No 4630 
Let him alone with the saint's bell, and 
give him rope enough 1737 Ray, 63 
Let the world pass (or slide, or wag, 

1 etc) c 1400 Towneley Plays, 20t 
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(E.E.T.S.), ^^^^oso couthe take hede 
and lett the warld pas. 1519 : Four 
Elements, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 20, 
With huffa gallant, sing tirl on the 
berry, And let the wide world wind! 
Before 1529 : Skelton, Works, ii. 6 
(Dyce), Let the world wag. 1546: 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. v.. To 
let the world wag, and take mine ease 
in mine in. 1550 : Udall, Roister 
Bolster, III. iii., Let the world pass. 
1594: Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew, 
Ind. i.. Let the world slide. 1678 : 
Dryden, Limberham, V. i., Let the 
world pass. 1848 : Planche, Exlravag., 
iii. 258 (1879), Let the world wag. 

Let well alone. [Actum, aiunt, ne 
agas. — ^Terence, Pliorm., II lii. 72.] 
c. 13S6 ; Chaucer, Minor Poems, in 
Works, i. 399 (Skeat), Unuys is he that 
can no wele endure. 1829 ; Peacock, 
Misfor. of Elphin, ch. ii., It is well : 
it works well : let well alone. 1863 : 
Kingsley, Water Babies, ch. i.. Let well 
alone, lad, and iU too at times. 1913 ; 
Hankin and Calderon, Thompson, III., 
MTiy the devil can people never let 
well alone. 

Letter stay for the post, Let your, not 
the post for the letter. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza XJniv., 127, Let a letter expect 
the messenger, not the messenger the 
letter. 1670 : Ray, 15. 

Lettuce. See Like lips. 

Lewes, Proud, and poor Brighthelm- 
stone. 1827 ; Horsfield, Hist., etc., of 
Sussex, ii. 34. 1894 : A J. C. Hare, 
Sussex, 99, “ Proud Lewes and poor 
Brighthelinstone ” is a proverb of the 
days when letters were addressed, 
" Brighthehnstone, near Lewes.” 

Lewisham, Long, lazy, lousy, 179 ® • 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. ” Kent." 

Liar and Liars, I. A liar is not 
believed when he speaks truth. 1477 • 
Rivers, Dictes, etc., 117 (1877), The 
reward of a lyar is that he be not 
beleuid of that he reherseth. 15S6 : 
Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., fo. 
42, The liar neuer is beleeued, although 
an oath he take. 1645 ; Howell, Letters, 
bk. i. § V. No. xi.. It being one of the 
punishments ... of a lyar, not to be 
believ'd when he speaks truth. 1681 : 


in Somers Tracts, viii. 290 (1811), Do 
not be deceived by an old saying. That 
when one usually tells lyes, he is not 
trusted when he speaks truth. 1820 : 
Colton, Lacon, Pt. I. No. 553. 

2. A liar is worse than a thief. 1630 : 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Works, 2ndpagin., 
123, But sure the prouerbe is as true 
as briefe, A Iyer’s euer worser then a 
thiefe. 1639 : Clarke, 150. 

3. Liar, liar, lick spit. 1602 : Chettle, 
Hoffman, V. i. p. 75 (1852), Liar, liar 1 
— Lick-dish I 1843 : Halliwell, Nur- 

I sery Rhymes, 164, Liar, liar, lick spit, 

I Turn about the candlestick. What’s 
good for liar ? Brimstone and fire. 

4. Liars should have good memories. 
[Verumque est iUud, quod vulgo dicitur, 
mendacem memorem esse oporterc — 
Quintilian, Inslit. Oratoria, IV. ii. § 91.] 
c. 1531 : Latimer, Works, ii. 312 (P.S.), 
You may leam how necessar}'^ it is for 
a liar to have a good memory. 1565 : 
Calfhill, Anew, to Marliall, 88 (P.S.), I 
see it is true ..." a liar had need 
have a good remembrance.” 1673 ; 
Marvell, in Works, iii. 367 (Grosart), 
There is one sort of men, for whose 
sake there is a common maxime estab- 
lish’d, that there is an absolute neces- 
sity they should have good memories. 
1738 : Swft, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
Here’s a pin for that lie ; I’m sure liars 
had need of good memories. 

5. Show me a liar and I'll show you a 
thief. 1607 ; R. West, Court of Con- 
science, sig. Fi, He that will He will 
steale. 1630 : T. Adams, Works, 505. 
1725 ; Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 178, 

j It is sometimes for a man’s advantage 
to have pilfering hands ; and the old 
proverb is a mtness, that that is a 
vice that is cousin-german to yours 
of lying. 

Lick honey, To. See Honey (7), (ii), 
and (14). 

Lick one’s cauf [calf] over again, To. 
1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 140, 
... To do one’s work a second time. 

Lick one’s self whole again, To. 1670 : 
Ray, 184. 

Lick the mundle. To. See quots. 1879 : 
Jackson, Shropsh. Word-Book, 254, [To] 
lick the crame-mundle [=to live well]. 
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1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 597, 
To lick the cranie'mundle=to live wdl, 
as in a dairy or farm-house [The 
“ mundle ” is a piece of wood used for 
stimng pomdge, cream, etc ] 1917 

Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 6^ [as in 
1883] Ibid , 64, That s th’ lad as 
licked the mundle [cumed favour] 

Lid worthy of the kettle, A A corre- 
spondent ol N & Q (i2th ser, u 7) 
refers to the story of Crassus laughing 
at an ass eating thistles, instead of 
lettuces, finding that they matched his 
mouth (whence the saying Stmxles 
hahent lahra laclucas — see Like hps), 
and adds ' Jerome illustrates the story 
by another proverb, PaUllee dtgnum 
operculum,' a Iid to match the kettle ’ 
1540 Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig ^^2. He 
shall gyue a lydde or couer worthy for 
the lyttell panne 1586 L E\ans 
Wttkals Diet Revtsed, sig G7, Like 
pot, Ijkepotbd 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
‘Couvercle," Such pot, such pot-hd, 
bke master like man 1653 Urquhart, 
Rabelats, Prol to bk i , If perhaps he 
had met with as very fools as himself, 
(and as the proverb saies) a bd ^^orthy 
of such a kettle 1732 Fuller. No 
4276. Such a pot must have such a bd 

Lide [March] See quot 1639 in 
Berkeley MSS , ui 30 (1885), Lide 
pilies the hide meaninge that March 
pinch^ the poare man's beast 
(Glouc ) 

Lidford See Lydford 

Lie, subs I A he begets a he 1732 
Fuller, No 262, A lye begets a lye, till 
they come to generations 

2 A he has no legs l666 Tomano, 
Piazza Untv , 30, A lye hath no feet 
1732 Fuller, No 263 A lye has no leg, 
but a scandal has wings 1853 Trench, 
Proverbs, 120 (1905) 

3 A he made out of the whole stuff= 
\vithout foundation 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 427 

4 A he stands on one leg, and truth 
on two 1659 Howell, 10 (b) 

5 //is lies are latticed lies , and you 
may see through them 1S30 Fotity, 
Vocab E Anglia, 429 

6 If a he could hate choked him, that 
uould hate done it 1678 Ray, 89 


7 Lies have short wtngs (or legs) 
1578 FJono, First Frmles, io 31, Lyes 
haue short legges 1611 Davies (of 
Hereford), Sc of Folly, 43, m IforAs, 
11 (Grosart), Lyes haue short wings 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Umv , 30, 

legs 

8 Tell a he and find out the truth 
1678 Ray, 75 1732 Fuller, No 4324 

9 That' s a he and a loud one 1^8 
Ray 89, That's a loud one i8ig 
Scott, Ivanhoe, ch xliii , " That’s a he, 
and a loud one," said the Fnar 

10 That s a he with a lalchet 1678 
Ray, 8g 1732 Fuller, No 6157, [as 
in 1^8, plus] All the dogs m the town 
cannot match it 1828 Carr Craven 
Dialect, \ 283, Lee-with-a-Iatchet A 
notonous he 1849 Hallvwell, Pop 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales, 182, " A 
lee with a latchet " as they say in the 
North, of a circumstantial self evident 
falsehood 

ir That's a he with a lid on 1880 
Spuigeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 99 
1901 F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 28, 
That's a he wi a hd on— an* a brass 
hondle for t’ lift it wi 

12 Though a he be well drest, it 
ever overcome 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentim 

13 To tell a man a he, and give him 
a reason for li 1678 Ray, 257 

Lie, verb To tell a falsehood l He'll 
not let anybody he by htm=LiQ is a bar 
1678 Ray, 89 

2 Thou'lt he all manner of colours but 
Hue, and that is gone to the lilting 1 c 
dyeing Ibid , 75 

3 To he as fast as a dog eon lick a 
dish 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch vu , She will be as fast as a dogge 
wU beke a dishe 1670 Ray, 184 

4 To he as fast as a dog (or horse) will 
tred 1530 Palsgrave, 610 He wyll lye 
as fast as a dogge ^vjU trotte 1589 
Hay any Worke for Cooper, 65 (1845), 
Thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot 1607 Dekker, etc , 
Wesiw Hoe, IV 1 [dog] 1694 
MotteuK, Rabelais, bk v ch xxx 
[dog] 1737 Ray, 70 [dog] 1845 
J Petheram, Note to 1589 quotation, 
P 83, *' To he as fast as a dog can 
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trot is still in use in Somersetshire. 
1869 ; Spurgeon, John PJouglmtan, 
ch. xii. [horse]. 

5. Yott licked not your lips since you 
lied last. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5931. 

Sec also Swear (3) and (4). 

Lie, verb. To be in a recumbent 
position. I. He lies bare of a suit= 
He has no mone3^ 1830 : Forb3', 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 434. 1872 : J. Gl3'de, 
]’r., Norfolk Garland, 150. 

2 He that lies long abed, his estate 
feels it. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudcntum. 
1763 ; Murphy, Citizen, I li , He that 
lies in bed, his estate feels it. 

3 He that lies on the ground can fall 
no lower. 1570 ; A. Barclay, Mirrour of 
Good Manners, 46 (Spens S.), A man 
on grounde resting can not much lower 
fall. 1648 : Wither, Single St Quis, 
I (Spens. S.), He that is prostrate on 
the floor. Lies there, whence he can 
fall no lower. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2217. 

4. Lie not in the mire and say " God 

help me." c. 1602 : Chapman, May-Day, 
I., Do not lie in a ditch, and say " God 
help me ! ” 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 

Essays on Proverbs, 94, Don't lie still 
and cry God help you. 1869 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. vii.. There’s no 
good in l3dng down and ciydng " God 
help us 1 ” 

5. She hes backward and lets out her 
fore-rooms. 1639 '. Conceits, Clinches, 
etc.. No. 278, One asked a gentlewoman 
in which part of the house she did use 
to lye. It was answer’d, that she lay 
backwards and did let out her fore- 
roomes. 1694: Motteux, Rabelais, bk. 
iv. ch. Ixiv. 1785 : Grose, Class. Did. 
Vulgar Tongue, s.v. “ Rooms," She lets 
out her fore-room and lies backwards, 
saying of a woman suspected of 
prostitution. 

6. To he by the wall=VTo be dead 
c. 1430 : Lydgate, Minor Poems, 230 
(Percy S.), To day thawgh thou be 
stowt and gay, A-morow thou lyyst 
by the walle. 1823 : Moor, Stiffolk 
Words, 62, By the walls. An unbuned 
corpse. "Poor John Smith! he lie 
by the walls.” 1847 : Halhwell, Diet., 
s V. " Laid,” Laid. Killed, dead. 
Suffolk. The common phrase is, laid 


by the wall. 1913 ; Devonsh. yfssoc. 
Trans., xlv. 290, Lied by the wall. 
The interval between death and burial 
is ahva3'S expressed by this phrase. 
1920 : E. Gepp, Essex Dialect Diet., 21, 
" To lay by the wall ’’ is used of a 
corpse l3dng in a house awaiting burial. 

7. To lie in bed and forecast. 1678 : 
Ray, 75. 

8. To lie like a lapwing. 1606: Sir 
Giles Goosecappe, I. i.. As fearefull as a 
haire, and will lye like a lapwing. 

9 We shall lie all alike in our graves 
1639 ; Clarke, 13. 1670 ; Ray, 56. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5455 

Life. I. A life of leisure and a life of 
laziness are two things. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 240. 1736 ; Franklin, Way to 

Wealth, in Works, i. 445 (Bigelow). 

2 Life is a shuttle. 1855 : Bohn, 442. 

3. Life is half spent before we know 
what it is. 1600 : Cornwallis, Essayes, 
sig. B3 (1610), We begin not to hue 
before we are ready to die. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 
16. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3208. 

4. Life is sweet, c. 1350 : Patience, 
1 . 156, in Allit. Poems, 96 (E.E.T.S.), 
For be monnes lode neuer so luther, the 
13d is ay swete. c. 1390 : Gower, Conf. 
Amantis, v. 1861, Bot nou our feerfull 
prelat seith " The lif is swete." c. 1440 ; 
York Plays, 65 (L. T. Smith), A ! dere 
fadir lyff is f^ swete. 1576 : Pettie, 
Petite Pall., ii. 45 (GoUanez), Life is 
sweet to every one. 1664: Dryden, 
Rival Ladies, IV. iii.. Well, life is sweet. 
1743 ; Fielding. Jon. Wild, bk. iv. 
ch. xiii , Ail this is very true ; but life 
is sweet for all that. 1851 ; Borrow, 
Lavengro, i. 325, Life is sweet, brother. 

5. Life hes not in living but in liking. 

1639 : Clarke, 322. 1670 : Ray, 113 

1732 : Fuller, No. 3209 [with “ by ” 
for " but in.” ? misprint]. 

6 . Life without a friend is death with- 
out a witness. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum 1670 ; Ray, 10 [with 
" with " for second " \vithout "]. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3211, Life wthout a friend 
is death ivith a vengeance. 

7. Life would he too smooth if it had 
no rubs in it. Ibid., No 3212. 

8. The life of man is a winter way. 
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1640 Herbert, /flc Pnidentum 1670 
Ray, 16, The life of man is a wintere 
day and a winters waj 1694 D Ur- 
fey, Quixote, Ft I Act V sc 11 [as m 
1670] 1732 Fuller, No 6239 [as m 

1670] 

9 What IS life uhere living ts extinct^ 
1546 Hey%\ood Proverbs, Ft II ch ix. 
1633 Draxe, 160 [with wanting” lor 
" extinct ] 

10 While there's life there s hope 
[Jlodo hceat \i\crc cst spcs — Terence, 
Hunt , V 11 28 Ut aegroto, dum 
anima cst spes esse dicitur — Ciccro, 
Ad An IX X 3 ] 1539 Ta\emer, 
Proverbs lo 36, The sycke person whylc 
he hath Ivfe, hath hope 1671 Crowne, 
Juliana, V , Madam he breathes, and 
whilst there s hfe There’s hope 1707 
C Cibber, Double Gallant, V a 1761 
Murphy, OWJl/aaf, II 188S R L S 
Black Arrow, bk iv ch a , But while 
there is life, Joanna, there is hopcl 

Lifeless that is faultless, He is 1546 
He>’WOod Proverbs. Pt I ch xi 1681 
W Robertson, Phrased Generalts. 825 
1732 Fuller, No 1922 1869 Spur- 

geon, John Ploughman, ch x , The old 
saying is, " Lifeless faultless ” 

Light See Sore eyes 
Light as a feather J548 Hall, 
Chron , 474 (1809) 1567 Golding. 

Ovid, bk IV 1 765, Now here, now 
there, as light as any feather 1620 
Shirley, Wedding, II lu , Light as a 
feather, hanging will necr kill you 
1778 Johnson, Letters, 11 73 (Hill), 
I hope he will soon shake off the black 
dog, and come home as light as a 
feather 1813 Austen, Pride and 
Prejudice, ch xl 1906 Doyle, Sir 
Nigel, ch IX 

Light as a fly 1670 Ray, 206 
Light as a kex 1562 Heywood. 
Epigr , ist Hand , No 47, Ye make my 
heart light as a kyx 
Light as leaf See Lind 
Light as the Queen’s groat 1639 
Clarke, 159 

Light beginning, a heavy ending, A 
1593 G Harvey, If'orAslii i96(Grosart) 
Light burden far heavy 1546 Hej- 
wood Proverbs Pt II ch ix , A sir 
light burdeine far heauy (quoth she) 


1594 Drayton, Ideas, hx , (Saith he) 
Light burdens heavy, if far borne 
1^0 Ray, 114 

Light cheap lither yield c 1320 in 
Reltq Antiquee, 1 114 (1841), “ Lyht 
chep luthere y eldcs ” , Quoth Hendyng 
c 1400 Touneley Mys , xiii 171 
1670 Ray, 114 Cf Good cheap 

Light come See Lightly 
I Light fare begets light dreams 1851 
I Borrow. Lavengro, 11 79 Cf Light 
suppers 

Light gams make heavy purses 154 ^ 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 1597 
Bacon, Essays “ Ceremonies, etc " 
1605 Chapman, etc , Easlw Hoe, I 1 
c 16S5 Aubrey, Nat Hist Wills, 95 
(1847), Perhaps they did not consider 
the proverb, that “ light games with 
quick rctumes make heavy purses " 
1754 Bcrthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, 
s V ' Light ' 

Light hand makes a heavy wound, A 
1602-3 Manningham, Diary, 52 (Cam 
den S ) 

Light heart See quots 1733 C 
Coffey, Boarding-School, sc 1 , A light 
heart and thm pair of breeches, Go 
thro’ the world brave boys 0 1742 
Merry Companion, 175 [as in 1733] 
1748 Smollett, Pod Random, ch v 
(as in 1733] 1778 m Doran’s Lady 

of Last CcntiiTy, 243 (1S73), He will be 
m better spints as a light heart and a 
thin pair of breeches is a conjunction he 
has little notion of 

Light heeled mother makes a heavy 
heeled daughter, A 1670 Ray, 53 
1732 Fuller, No 3214 [m the plural] 

Light load See Light burden 

Light love will change 1575 G 
Fenton, Golden Epistles, 321 (1582), 
Light loue is an affection great and 
vcliemcnt, and yet lasteth not long 
1576 Parad of Dainty Devices, in Bril 
Dtbhog, 111 63 (1812), Light love will 
chaunge 

Light purse is a heavy curse, A. 1732 
Fuller, No 6493 

Light purse makes a heavy heart, A 
1600 r Thynne Embl and Efigr , 59 
(EETS) 1716 E Ward, female 
Pdtey, 36, When thy purse is light, 
then will thy heart be heavy 1732 
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Fuller, No. 241. 1880 : Spurge6n, 
Ploughman’s Pictures, 12. 

Light suppers make clean sheets. 
1616 : Breton, Crossing of Proverbs, 8 
(Grosart). 1670 : Ray, 36. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3216. Cf. Light fare. 

Lightening before death, A. 1588 
Cogan, Haven of Health, 135 (1612), 
^Vhereof is growen a Latin prouerbe, 
Cygnea caniio, which among the com- 
mon people is termed, a lightning before 
death. 1592 : Shakespeare, Romeo, V. 
hi. 1641 : R. Brome, Joviall Crew, V. 
1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, viii 65 
(1785), Her late tranquillity and free- 
dom from pain seemed but a lightening, 
as Mrs. Lovick and Mrs Smith call it 
1847 : Halliwell, Did., s v a pro- 

verbial phrase, alluding to the resuscita- 
tion of the spirits wliich frequently 
occurs before dissolution, rgor : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 31, He’d a bit 
of a leetenin’ like afore he dee’d. 

Lightly come lightly go. c. 1374 - 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk. ii. 1 . 1239, For- 
why men seyth, “ impressiounes lighte 
Ful h’ghtly been ay redy to the flighte.’’ 
1412-20: Lydgate, Tioy Book, bk. li. 

I . 4635, Lightly it cam and lightly went 
a-way. 1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt 

II. ch. ix., Light come, light go. c. 1615 . 

Times Whistle, 89 (E.E.T.S ). 1765 • 

Garrick, Sick Monkey, ad fin.. What 
lightly comes, as lightly goes. With all 
such pretty fellows. 1826 : Lamb, Pop. 
Fallacies, II. i860; Reade, Cl. and 
Hearth, ch. xxxvii. 1909 • F. NeviU, 
Light Come, Light Go [title]. 

Lightly gained quickly lost. c. 1500 • 
Fuiwell, Ars Adnlandi, sig. E2, Experi- 
ence taught me that easely wonne was 
lightly loste. 1583 : Greene, Works, 
ii. 25 (Grosart), He wil iudge that is 
lightly to bee gained, is ^ quicldy lost. 
1898 : Besant, Orange Girl, II. iv. (O.), 

Lightly got, lightly spent. 

Lightning, i. Forked lightning at 
night. The next day clear and bright. 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 119. 

2. Lightning brings heat. Ibid., 117. 

3. There’s lightning lightly before 
thunder. 1633 : Draxe, 226, Li^tly 
before thunder, lightning. 1670 ; Ray, 
114. 


4. When caught by the tempest, wher- 
ever it be. If it lightens and thunders 
beware of a tree! 1846; Denham, 
Proverbs, 19 (Percy S.). 

Like a cat. See Cat. 

Like a feather on a hill, He’s. GIos. 
Applied to an inconstant man. 1639 ■ 
in Berkeley MSS., iii. 26 (1885). 

Like a fiddler’s elbow. See Fiddler (6). 

Like a horse in a mill. c. 1540 : J. 
Heywood, Wit and Folly, 22 (Percy S.), 
Evyn lyke the m}'!! hors, they be 
whyppyd amayne. 1607 : Dekker, etc., 
Northw. Hoe, I. iii., I that like a horse 
Ran bhnd-fold in a mill, all in one 
circle. 1654 : Whitlock, Zootomia, 432, 
Carefull men, like horses in a mill, run 
round in a competency. 1720 ; Stuke- 
ley. Memoirs, iii. 461 (Surtees S.), The 
same circle must be observed every day 
of one's life, like a horse in a mill. 1825 ; 
Lamb, Snperann. Man, par. ii. Like 
horses in a miU, drudging on in the 
same eternal round. 1839 : Dickens, 
Nickleby, ch. Lxiv., I am perpetually 
turning, like a demd old horse in a 
demnition mill 

Like a house on fire =rapidly. 1857 • 
Dickens, Dorrit, bk. ii. ch. xxxiv., I 
assure you he is making out his case 
like a house a-fire. 

Lilce a loader’s horse, that lives among 
thieves. Somerset. 1678 ; Ray, 350. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 3223. 

Like a ribbon double-dyed. Never worn 
and never tried. 1864 : " Cornish Pro- 
verbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., v. 209. 

Like a silver pin. 1869 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. xviii.. They are 
like a silver pin. Fair without but foul 
within. 

Like a threeha’penny chick in a 
wheaten arish [stubble]. Com. 1895 ; 
Jos Thomas, Randigal Rhymes, 60. 

Like a young bear with all your 
sorrows to come. 1870 : in N. & Q , 
4th ser., vi. 321. 

Like as one egg to another. [Tam 
similem quam lacte lacti est. — ^Plautus, 
Mil. Glor., II. ii. 85.] 1542: Becon, 

Early Works, 90 (P.S.), Our houses . . . 
are so like one to another, that ye can 
less discern an egg from an egg . . • 
as they sa}^ 1654 • Gayton, Pleasant 
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Notes Don Q 23 Not eggs to eggs are 
bker 1738 Sivift Polite Comers , 
Dial III c 1783 mRoxb BaUads.vn 
94 (BS) * 

Like as two peas [avKw »•«¥ 

— Herodas, M 60] 1580 L>ly, 

Enphues, 215 (Arber), Who \ver as lyke 
as one pease is to an other c 1680 
m Roxh Ballads vii 77 (B S K And 
will be as hke her as one pea's hke 
another 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus' 
Colloq , 40 1846 Planch^, Extravag 

111 139 (1879), They are as like each 
other as two peas ' 1S84 R L S 
andHenlej Adm Guinea, II vi 1925 
E Lyttelton, Memories and Hopes 322, 
He and his twin brother were as 
hke as two peas 

Like author like book 1670 Ray. 15 
Like Benjamin's mess 1628 Earle. 
iVicrocos , 124 (1811) His talk at the 
table IS like Benjamin’s mess, five times 
to his part 

Like blood, like goods, and like age, 
make the happiest marriage 1639 
Clarke, 28 1681 W Robertson 

Phrased Generahs, 266 1732 Fuller, 

No 6184 

Like carpenter See Such carpenter 
Like carver like cook 1673 Vinegar 
and Mustard, 23, in Hindley, Old Book 
Coll Mtscell , 111 

Like cow like calf 1573 BuUem, 
Dialogue, 21 (EETS), Her sonne is 
hke the mother as seemeth by one in 
the house, hke cowe hke calfe 
Like crow like egg 1536 Latimer, 
Sermons, 42 (P S ), Ye Imow this is a 
proverb much used ‘ An evil croiv an 
evil egg ” iGii Cotgrave, s v ” Cor- 
beaw Oi aw dl bwd, an lU brood 
1655 T Jluffett, Healths Improiement, 
135, As the Greek pro\erb saith. Like 
crow , hke egg 
Like cup See Such cup 
Like father like son 1377 Langland, 
Plouman, B, 11 28, Qualis pater, tails 
fihus 1509 Barclay, Skip of Fods, 
i 23G (1874), An olde prouerbe hath 
longe agone be sa^de That oft the sone 
m maners 1 > ke wyll be Vnto the father 
1&05 Camden, Remains 331 (1870), 
Such a father, such a son 1721 
Bailey Eng Diet , s\ " Father ” 


i860 Reade, Cl and Hearth, ch Ixxix 
1907 De Morgan Ahee-for-Short, ch 
xxx , “ ' Like father, like son ' — so 
people say," says Alice 
Like fault like punishment 1542 
Becon, Early Wor^, 243 (PS) [cited 
as ‘ the common proverb ”J 
Like host like guest 1540 Pals- 
grave, Aedastus, sig M2. Such a geste, 
such an hoste 1586 L Evans, 
Withals Diet Revised, sig H2, Lyke 
hoste, lyke guest c 1613 Rowlands, 
Patre of Spy-Knaues, 21 (Hunt Cl ), 
Such oast, such ghest, the prouerbe 
sayes 1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes 
Don Q , 9, Like guest like landlord 
Like it or lump it 1880 Courtney, 
W Comvall Words, 36 (E D S ), If you 
don’t hke it you must lump it 1901 
F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 10, They 
con like it or lump it, as beggars done 
pot-bo’ 

Like John Gray’s bird See John Gray 
Like bps like lettuce [Sunilem habent 
labra iactucam (a saying of M Crassus 
when he saw an ass eating thistles) — 
HieronyTnus, , vji 5] 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt II ch vij , Suche 
lips.sucheJettice 1587 Greene Works, 
III 60 (Grosart), As you said before, like 
bps hke letticc, as the man is so is hia 
manners 1634 Massinger, Guardian 
II 111 , There s other lettuce For your 
coarse hjJS 1681 W Robertson, 
Phrased Generahs, 830 1732 Ful- 
ler, No 3231 1853 Trench, Proverbs, 

21 (1905), In the proverb you will find 
it [alliteration] of continual recurrence 
Thus Like lips, like lettuce 
Like lord like chaplain c 1540 Bale. 
Viyngt Jokan, 73 [Camden S) Lyke 
lorde, lyke chaplayne. neyther barrell 
better herynge 

Like master like man [Plane qualis 
dominus talis et servus — Petr, 58] 
c 1390 Gower, Conf A mantis, m 
2421, SucJi capitein such retenue 
1588 Fulwell, Like vnll to Like, in 
Hazhtt. Old Plays, 111 330 Like 
master, hke man 1584 Lyly, Sapho 
and Phao, II m 1641 Marmion, 
Antiquary, IV 1750 Smollett, Gtl 
Bias, 111 189, Scipio, on his side, (for 
it was like master, like man) 1 cpt 
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table also, in tlie buttery. 1830 ; 
Marr3^at, King's Own, ch. xix.. She 
call me d — d nigger, and say like 
massa like man. 1855 : Gaskell, North 
and South, ch. xv., Wiat the master 
is, that will the men be, udthout 
overmuch taking thought on his part. 
See also Trim-tram. 

Like me, God bless the example. 
1670 : Ray, 184. 

Like mistress like maid. 1557 ' Tus- 
ser, Husbandrie, in Bril. Btbltog , lii. 15 
(1812), Such mistres suche ma3'’de 
1620 : Rowlands, Night Raven, 17 
(Hunt. Cl ), Like mistris like maide. 
1699: Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, 
II. i. 1849 : Planche, Extravag., iv 
ig (1879). Cf. Hackney mistress. 

Like mother like daughter. 1509 • 
Barclay, Ship of Fools, i 236 (1874), 
An olde prouerbe hath long agone be 
sayde That oft . . . the mayde Or 
doughter, vnto the mother wyll agre. 
1611 ; Bible, Ezek. xvi. 44, Every one 
that useth proverbs shall use this 
proverb against thee, saying. As is the 
mother, so is her daughter, i860 : 
Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. xlvii. 

Like priest like people. 1382 : Wiclif, 
Bible, Hos. iv. 9, As the peple so the 
prest. 1589 : Nashe, Works, i. 121 
(Grosart), Like people, like priest begins 
now to be verified. 1611 ; Bible, Hos. 
iv. 9, Like people, hke priest. 1681 ; 
Yarranton, Eng. Improvement, Pt. II. 
183, In most places, it is at this day, 
like parson, like people 1725 • Bailey, 
tr. Erasmus’ Colloq , 246, Like people, 
like priest. 

Like punishment and equal pain, both 
key and key-hole do sustain. 1639 • 
Clarke, 239. 1670 : Ray, 135. 

Like saint. See Such saint. 

Like the boose. To. See quot. 1877 : 
E Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 170, When 
men or women marr}' for fortune they 
are said . . . “ To like the boose [stall 
for cattle] but not the ring-stake, i.e. 
they like the plenty round but fret at 
the confinement and chains, with which 
plenty has been purchased. 19^7 • 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 140. 

Like the Irishman’s pig. See^ quot. 
1901 ; F. E. Tajdor, Lancs Sayings, 5, 

*N 


1 He’s like th’ Oirishmon’s pig — he’ll 
noather leeod nor droive. 

Like the old woman’s dish-cloth, looks 
I better dry than wet. Oxfordsh. 1913 : 
! Folk-Lore, xxiv. 76. 

Like to one as if spit out of his mouth. 
I c. 1400 : Beryn, 1 . 3232 (E.E.T.S.), Be- 
i liold thy sone ! it semeth crope out of 
, thj’^ mowith. 1602 : Breton, in Works, ii. 
, g 8 (Grosart) , The one as like an owle, the 
i other as like an urchin, as if the\' had 
j beene spitte out of the mouthes of "them. 
I 1616 ; Haughton, Englishm. for my 
! Money, IV. i , Now look I as like the 
Dutchman as if I were spit out of his 
mouth. 1668 : Dryden, Sir Martin 
I Mar-all, V. i. 1703 : Centlivre, Stolen 
i Heiress, III. iv. 173S : Swift, Polite 
Co'iivers., Dial. III. 1828 ; Carr, Craven 
Dialect, ii. 155, “ That barn’s as like his 
ladder, as an he’d been spit out of his 
mouth,” i.e. he very much resembles 
him. 1887 : Parish and Shaw, Diet. 
Kent. Dialect, 158 (E.D.S 1 , Spit A 
double or counterpart. " He’s the very 
spit of his brother.” 

Like water. See Duck (6). 

Like will to like — with varied addi- 
tions. [Pares autem vetere proverbio 
cum paribus facillime congregantur. — 
Cicero, De Seneci., 7.] c. 1375: Sc. 
Leg. Saints, i. 543 (Petrus) (O.), Lyk to 
lyk accordis wele. c. 1430 : Lydgate, 
Churl and Bird, st. 38, Eche thinge 
draweth to his semblable. c 1460 : 
Prov. of Good Counsel, in E.E.T.S., 
Ext. Ser., No. 'S, p. 70, As for this 
proverbe do the specify, " lyke wyll to 
lyke in eche company." 1509: Bar- 
clay, Ship of Fools, ii. 35 (1874), For 
it is a prouerbe, and an olde sayd sawe 
That in euery place 13'ke to lyke ivy'll 
drawe. 1546 ; Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. 
I. ch iv. 1568 : Fulwell, Like will to 
Like [title]. 1580 : Baret, Alvearie, A 
589, Lyke ivill to lyke, quoth the deuill 
to the colliar. 1614 ; B. Rich, Honestie 
of This Age, 48 (Percy S.) [as in 1580]. 
1664 : Poor Robin Alman. Prognost., sig. 
C5 [as in 1580] 1670 • Ray, 15, Like to 
hke, and Nan for Nicholas 1679 : A. 
Behn, Feign'd Curtezans, V. 1. [as in 
1580]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3239 [as in 
1670] ; and No. 3240 [as in 1580]. 
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1823 Scott, Pevertl, ch \i\ , How 
could I help Jt ^ like will to hke — the boy 
uould come — the girl would see him 
1922 Weyman, Ovtngton's Bank, ch 
xx\i , He's learned this at your d — d 
counter, sir! That s where it is It's 
like to like 

Like wood like arrows 1633 Draxc, 

113 

Like word like deed c 1386 Chancer j 
C Tales A 741 (Skeat), Eek Plato 
seith, who-so that can him rede, The 
wordes mote be cosin to the dede 
Like workman See Workman (l) 
Likely lies m the mire when Unlikely 
gets over 1732 Fuller, No 3242 
Likeness causeth liking 1639 Clarke j 
27 1732 Fuller, No 3243 Likeness ' 

begets love yet proud ratn hate one | 
another 

Likes not his business, Who Sr^quot 
1846 T Wright, Essays on Middle 
iges I 140, We have the spying Who 
likes not his business, his business likes 
not him " 

Lilies are whitest in a blackmoor’5 
hand 1732 Fuller, No 3244 
Lill for loll See quot 1639 in 
Berkeley MSS , m 33 (1885), LiU for 
loll id est, one for another as good 
as hcc brought (GIouc ) 

Lily White (2) 

Lim hay, To hek it up like 1670 
Raj , 206 1790 Grose, prov Gloss . 

s\ "Cheshire ' 1917 Bndge, CA«/iir«. 
Proverbs, 139 [Lymm is a village on the 
Mersey where the best hay is got ] 
time enriches the father and beggars 
the son 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 6 
(Percy S }, Lime makes a nch father 
and a poor son 1917 Bridge, CA«Air<r 
Proverbs , 92 
Lincoln See Devil (5) 

Lincoln, As loud as Tom of l66z 
Fuller, Ber/Airs. 11 267(1840) 1790 

Gro‘?e Prov Gloss , s v " Lines " 

Lincoln shall be hanged for London’s 
sake c 1592 Sir T More, 21 (Malone 
S ), This the olde prouerbe now com- 
pleate dooth make that Lincolne should 
be hangd for Londons sake 
Lincoln was, London is, and York 
shall be 1603 Dekker, Wond Yeare, 
m ilorks, 1 loi (Grosart) [cited as 


‘ that wormc-eaten prouerbe ' j 1662 
Fuller, IVorlhies, iii 413 (1840) 1700 

J Brome, Travels, 148, Lmcoln was, 
and London is, And York shall be, Tlie 
fairest city of the three 1724 Stukc 
ley, Itm Cur , 85 (as m 1700] 1725 

Defoe, Toi/r, 11 140 [asm 1603) 1865 

W \V^itc East Lngland, n 45 [as 
in 1700) 

Lincolnshire See Cheshire (6) 
Lincolnshire bagpipes 1590 Three 
Lords. etc .inHazhtt Old Plays, \i 393, 
The sweet ballad of the Lincolnshire 
bagpipes 1598 Shakespeare, i Henry 
IV 11 , I am as melancholj as 
the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe 
1622 Drayton, Polyol , xxiii , And bells 
and bagpipes next, belong to Lincoln 
shire 1700 Grose, Prov Gloss, s\ 
" Lines," Lincolnshire bagpipers 
Lincolnshire where the hogs sh— 
soap, and the cows fire 1659 Howell, 
21 i6yo Bay, 236 2790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V " Lines " 1889 Pea* 
cock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 324 (EDS) 
Lincoln’s Inn See Gray’s Inn 
Lind [Linden or Lime-tree], As light 
as leal on c 13x0 m Ritson, Songs 
and Ballads, 56 (Hazhtt), And Icf u 
lyht on lynde 1377 Langland, Plow- 
man. B, 1 154, Was neuerc leef vpon 
lynde lighter ther-after c 1386 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1 1155 2457 

in Reltq Antiques, 11 70 (1843), Fc ay 
of chcre as lighte as lefe on Ijmde 
1520 in Ballads from MSS , 1 45^ 
(B S ), As lyght as lefe on lynde 
Lmdholme See Hafdeld 
Line to the wall, Bring your, not the 
wall to the line 1732 Fuller, No 1021 
Lingering love breeds mislike 1593 
Pass Morrice, 87 (N Sh S ) 

Lion I A lion among sheep and a 
sheep among Itons 1589 Puttenham, 
Eng Poesie. 299 (Arbor), As the pro- 
uerbe goeth a lyon, etc 

2 A Iton may be beholden to a mouse 
1639 Fuller, Holy War, bk 111 ch viii , 
As the fable telleth us the mouse 
[may] befnend the lion 1732 Fuller, 
No 264, A lyon may come to be 
beholding to a mouse 

3 A Iton's skin ts neier cheap j6jX 
Cotgravc, s v ' Lion," A lyons skinne 
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was never bought good cheape. 1670 : 
Ray, 16. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4643. 

4. Destroy the lion while he is yet but 
a whelp. Ibid., No. 1276. i86g : Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. i.. You know 
it is best to kill the lion while it is a cub. 

5. Even the lion must defend itself 
against flies. 1924 : Sphere, 27 Sept , 
p. 386, col. 2. 

6. He is a lion in a good cause. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1907. 

7. (a) If the lion's skin cannot do it, 
the fox’s shall, or (b) To patch a fox’s tail 
to a lion’s skin —to supplement strength 
by craft. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 326 
(1870) [(«)]. Before 1634 . Chapman, 
Alphonsus, I. i.. And where the 
lion’s hide is thin and scant. I’ll 
firmly patch it with the fo.x's fell. 
1645 : Howell, Letters, bk. i. § i. No. 

[(^)]- 1664 : J- Wilson, Andron. 
Commenins, IV. iv.. Craft, where 
strength doth fail. And piece the lion 
ndth the fox’s tail ! 1670 : Ray, 184 
[(«)]. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet , s.v. “ Lion,” 
If the lion’s skin cannot the fox’s shall. 
1745 : Agreeable Companion, 182, The 
lion's skin too short, you know . . . Was 
lengthen’d by the fox's tail ; And art 
supplies, where strength may fail. 1754 • 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 
"Lion” [(6)]. 

8 . If thy hand be in a lion’s mouth, 
get it cult as fast as thou catist. 1696 ; 
Cornish Comedy, V., My hand is in the 
lion’s mouth; I must agree Avitb him. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2724. i8ig : Scott, 
Ivanhoe, ch. xix., “ Our heads are in 
the hon’s mouth,” said W^faa . . . 

“ get them out how we can.” 

g. It is a base thing to tear a dead lion s 
beard off. 1596 ; Shakespeare, King 
John, II. i.. You are the hare of whom 
the proverb goes. Whose valoiur plucks 
dead lions by the beard. 1632 ; Ran- 
dolph, Jealous Lovers, IV. iii.. Do not, 
live hare, pull the dead lion’s beard. 
1636 : R. Fletcher, Ex Olio Negotium, 
95, Be afear’d To pull a deceas’d tyon 
by the beard. 1732 : FuUer, No. 2846. 

10. Little birds may pick a dead lion. 

Ibid., No. 3250. . 

11. The lion is 7 wt so pierce as he ts \ 
painted. 1633 ; Draxe, 64 [with 


" furious ” for " fierce ”]. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 
114 [with " half ” before “ so ”]. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 4642 [as in 1670]. 

12. To see the liofis. Originally the 
lions in the Tower of London, and, by 
extension, sights generally. 1590 : 
Greene, Works, viii. 68 (Grosart), This 
countrey Francesco was no other but 
a meere nouice, and that so newly, 
that to vse the old prouerb, he had 
scarce seene the lions. 1595 : Maroccus 
Exiaticus, 8 (Percy S.), Indeed those 
be the yoimg men that never sawe 
the lyons. 1765 : JIrs. Cibber, in Gar- 
rick Corresp., i. 200 (1831), This is not 
the right season of the year to show 
the lions. 17S5 : Grose, Class. Diet. 
Vidgar Tongue, s.v. “ Lion,” To shew 
the hons and tombs, to point out the 
particular curiosities of any place. 
1843 : Dickens, Letters, iii. 46 (1882), 
He . . . has been in London too, and 
seeing all the hons under my escort. 

13. Wake not a sleepmg lion. 15S0 : 
Sidney, Arcadia, bk. iv. 416 (1893), 
Dametas, thinking it not good to awake 
a sleeping lion. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Esveiller,” To awake the sleeping 
lyon (say we). 1693 : Urquhart, Rabe- 
lais, bk. iii. ch. xiv.. As when we say 
proverbially to incense hornets, to move 
a stinking puddle, and to awake a 
sleeping lyon. 

See also Better be the head ; Dog (40) 
and (83) ; Fly (6) ; Hare (2) ; Lamb (i) ; 
Living dog ; and Waking dog. 

Lip-honour costs little, yet may bring 
in much. 1659: Howell, Proverbs: 
Ital.-Eiig., 13, The honor one doth with 
the mouth avails much and costs httle 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3245. 

Lip-wisdom that wants ejgjerience, 
All is but. 1580 : Sidney, Arcadia, 
bk. i. 92 (1893). 1647 : Conntrym. 
New Commonwealth, 22. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 522. 

Lips hang in your light, Your. Before 
1529: Skelton, Magnyfycence, 1 . 1061, 
Tusshe, thy l3q)pes hange in thyne eye. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
iv. 1611 : Davies (of Hereford), Sc. 
of Folly, 49, in Works, ii. (Grosart), 
Some lasses hps hang in their fight. 
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1681 W Robertson, Phraseol Getter^ 
alts, 621, A born fool , his lips hang m’s 
light 

Lips however rosy must be fed 1875 
A B Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore 29 
Liquorish Srequot 1668 Davenant, 
Man s the Master, IV , That baggage 
cames her purse in her bosom, and, 
according to the Northern proverb, is 
as liquonsh at a penny at a posset 
Liquorish tongue. A, a lecherous tail 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife of Bath’s Prol , 
1 466, A likerous mouth moste han a 
likerous tayl 1560 T Wilson, Rkeiort- 
que 119 (1909), Likensh of tongue, light 
of taile 1670 Ray 16 1717 Pope, 

Wife of Bath, 1 218, A bquonsh mouth 
must have a lecherous tail 1732 
Fuller, No 3205 

Liquorish tongue is the purse's canker, 
A 1678 Ray, 169 
Lisping lass is good to kiss, A 1638 
Ford, Lady's Trial, IV 11 , No, sweet 
madam, Your lips are destined to a 
better use Or else the proverb fails of 
lisping maids J737 Ray, 273 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 4 
Listeners hear no good of themselves 
1678 Ray, 75 1748 Richardson. 

Clarissa, y 116 (1785I, The event 
]ustilied the old observation, that 
listners seldom hear good of themselves 
1822 Scott, Ntgel, ch xxxui , They 
say that hearkeners hear ill tales of 
themselves 1857 Borrow, Rom Rye, 
ch XI 

Lith andselthe S^eEase and success 
Lithe as lass of Kent 1579 Spenser, 
Shep Cal Feb , His dewelap as lythe 
as lasse of Kent 1735 Pegge, Kent 
Proverbs, m EDS, No 12, p 61, 
Lythe as lass of Kent, i e gentle, 
lithsom, etc 

Lither See Lazy man’s guise, and 
Long as he is lither 

Lither look See Wanton look 
Little and good fills the trencher 
1640 Herbert, yac Prudenlum 1666 
Tomano.Piozra C/«iv 211 1670 Ray, 
16 [with ’ which IS *' for and "} 

Little and httle See Cat (35) 

Little and little, By, the bird makes 
his nest 1846 T Wnght, Essays on 
Middle Ages, 1 130, W e have in Eng- 


land a proverb, " Little and little make 
mickle," which appears again under the 
shape, " By little and little the bird 
makes his nest ” 

Little and httle, By, the poor whore 
sinks her barn 1678 Ray, 170 
Little and often fills the purse z666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv , 211 1685 

L'Estrange, Observalor, 111 No 2, But 
a httle and often is a good rule 1732 
Fuller No 3249 

Little barrel can give but a little meal, 
A 1732 Fuller, No 243 
Little betwixt right and wrong 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 38 
Little Billing See All the world 
Little bird IS content with a little nest, 
A 1633 Draxe 115 For a little bird, 
a little nest 1732 Fuller, No 244 
Little body doth often harbour a great 
soul, A i6ii Cotgrave, sv " Lievre," 
A little bush may hold a great hare, a 
little body a great heart 1670 Ray, 
16 1732 Fuller, No 3252, Little 

bodies have commonly great souls 
1875 A B Cheales, Proirri Folk-Lore, 
9, Little bodies liave large souls 
Little, By the, is known the much 
1541 Sch Rouse of Women, 1 846, in 
Hazlitt, Early Pop Poetry, iv 138 
Little cannot be great unless he devour 
many. The 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denUtm 1670 Ray, 16 
Little cattle little care 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 92 Cf Little goods 
Little debt makes a debtor, but a great 
one an enemy, A 1732 Fuller, No 245 
Little dogs See Hare (7) 

Little drops See Constant dropping 
Little end of the horn Pictures of 
the " hom of suretyship " used to be 
common — I had the hom of sureti- 
ship ever before my eyes You all 
know the device of the home where 
the young fellow shppes in at the butts- 
end and comes squeezed out at the 
buckall ” — 1605 Jonson, etc , Easlw 
Hoe, I 1 See also 1624 B & F , Wife 
for a Month, III m Tlie liorn also 
represented pnson — the wide mouth 
indicating ease of entrance, the small 
opening at the other end indicating 
difficulty of exit Lanvood and Hot* 
ten, m Hist of Signboards 339 (1867), 
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say ; " Among the Roxburghe Ballads 
(li. 138) there is one entitled ' The 
Extravagant Youth, or an Emblem of 
Prodigality,’ wdth a woodcut repre- 
senting a youth jumping into the 
mouth of a large horn. On one side 1 
stands the fatlier, seemingly in dis- j 
tress; on the other is a mad-house, 
\vith the sign of The Fool, two of the 
inmates looking out from behind the 
bars. The extravagant youth . . . says : 

But now all my glory is clearly decay’d. 

And into the horn myself have betray’d 

All comforts now from us are flown. 

My father in Bedlam makes his moan. 

And I in the Counter a prisoner throun. 

This Horn is a figure by which it is known 

1639-61 ; in Rump Songs, Pt. I., 127 
(1662, repr. 1S74), So that a poor de- 
linquent fleec’d and tom Seems like a 
man that’s creeping through a hom. 
Finds a smooth entrance, vade, and lit, 
but when Hee’s squeez’d and forc’d up 
through the smaller end, He looks as 
gaunt and pin’d, as he that spent A 
tedious twelve years in an eager Lent. 
1887 ; J. Eliot Hodgkin, in N. & Q., 

7th ser., iv. 323, " Coming out of the 
little end of the hom.” This expres- 
sion ... I first heard it used many 
}'ears ago by a Warwickshire man. 

Little England beyond Wales =Pem- 
brokeshire. 1586 : Camden, Britannia, 
373. 1603 ; G. Owen, Descrip, of Pem- 
brokeshire. 1670 : Ray, 258. 1888 ; 

E. Laws, Hist, of Little England beyond 
Wales [title]. 1925 : Observer, 31 May, 
p. 9, col. 4 

Little fellow, He’s a; but every bit 
of that little is bad. 1732 1 Fuller, 
No. 2441. 

Little field. See Little house. 

Little finger. See quots. [Cuius pluris 
erat unguis, quam tu totus es. — Petr , 
57.] 1618: B. Holyday, Technogamia, 

I. iv., H’as more loue in’s little finger, 
then both they in their whole^ bodyes. 
1670 : Ray, 175, He hath more in’s little 
finger, then thou in thy whole body. 
1738 ; Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II , 
She has more goodness in her little 
finger, than he has in his whole body. 

Little fish are sweet, 1830 ; Forby, 


Little 

Vocab. E. Anglia, 434. 1872 : J. Clyde, 
jr., Norfolk Garland, 149. 

Little fishes slip through nets, but 
great fishes are taken. 1598 : Meres, 
Palladis, io. 246. 

Little good is soon spent, A. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 327 (1870) 1670 : 

Ray, 116. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3255, 
Little goods are soon spent. 

Little good to stark naught. To come 
from. 1639 : Clarke, 83. 1670 : Ray, 
178. 

Little goods little care. [c. 1300 : King 
Altsaunder, 1 . 7365, Beter is, lyte to 
have in ese Then muche to have[n] 
m malese.] 1633 : Draxe, 161. 1640 : 

, Herbert, Jac. Prudentnm, Little wealth, 

I little care. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3256. 

1 1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 

I loi. Little wealth, little woe. Cf. 
Little cattle. 

Little, He that hath, is the less dirty. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Little house has a wide mouth, A. 
1883 : Bume, ShropsJi. Folk-Lore, 589 

Little house well filled. See quots. 
i6th cent. : in iV. (§• ^ , 4th sei , iii. 10, 
A littile grounde well tilled, A litel 
house well filled, A litel wife well willed. 
Would make him live that weare halfe 
killed, c. 1582 : G. Harvey, Marginalia, 
200 (1913). A lyttle house well filled: 
a lyttle land well tilled. 1670 : Ray, 
53, [as in 1582, phis] and a little wife 
well will’d. 1738 : Swift, Polite Con- 
vers., Dial. II. [as in 1670]. 1880 : 

Spurgeon, Ploughman’ s Pictures, 156 
[as in 1670, but wth “ field ” for 
" land ”]. 

Little in the morning. See quots. 
i6th cent. : in Reliq. Antiquce, i. 208 
(1841), A little in the morning, nothing 
at noone. And a light supper doth 
make to live longe. 1619 : Helpe to 
Discourse, 125 (1640), A little in the 
morning is enough, enough at dinner 
is but a little; a httle at night is too 
much. 

Littlejohn. Seequot. 1605 : Camden, 
Remains, 328 (1870), Many a man talks 
of Little John that never did him know. 

Little journeys and good cost bring 
safe home. 1640 : Herbert, Jac, 
Prudentum, 
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Little kitchen makes a large house, A 
Ibid 1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , S 7 
Little knocks Rive great blocks 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 430 1872 

J Gljde, ]r , Gar/aiirf, 148 

Littleknowsthefatsow S«Sow(lo) 
Little labour, much health, A 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Little leak will sink a great ship, A 
1642 Fuller, Holy Stale " Good Scr- 
\ant,'’ Many little leaks may sink a 
ship 1736 Franklin, Way to Wealth, 
m Works, I 447 (Bigelow) [with small” 
for ■' little '■] 1875 A B Cheales, 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 165 (as m 1736] 
Little let [hindrance] lets an ill work- 
man, A 1640 Herbert, Jac Prti- 
dentiim 

Little London=Pennth 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, \ 182 (F L S ) 

Little London beyond Wales asBeau- 
mans 1670 Ray, 258 
Little losses amase, great tame 1640 
Herbert, yac Prttdentim 
Little loTe and a little money, A 
Before 1704 T Brown, in Works, i 
293 (1760) [cited as ' a goo<l old 
proverb "] 

Little love, little trust Before 1500 
Hill, Commonplace-Book, 47 (E E T S ), 
An old said save ” \Vher is lytiU 
lo\e ther is lytill tiyste ” 

Little man See quot 1921 Ttmes, 
10 Sept , p 9 col 4, We are ready to 
]om in the general velcome [to C 
Chaplin] "A little man may,' as 
the adage truly says, ‘cast a great 
shadow ’ 

Little mead, little need Somerset A 
mild wmter hoped for after a bad 
summer 1678 Ray, 352 
Little meddling, Of, cometh great rest 
(or ease) c 1386 Chaucer, Manciple s 
Tale 1 350, That htel jangling causctli 
muchel rest 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch II , reste 1599 Porter 
Two Angry Women, in Hazhtt, Old 
Plays, vii 337, rest 1669 Poli- 

teitphma, 166, much rest 1694 

D Urfey, Quixote, Pt I Act 11 sc n, 
ease 1902 in & Q , gth ser 
X 475, In chastising a child for imdue 
curiosity, with a Mew to impress the 
young mind walh the truth of the 
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proverb that " of httle meddling comes 
great ease *' 

Little minds like weak liquors are 
soonest soured 1855 Bohn, 444 
Little mischief too much 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 31 
Little money little law c 1550 Pari 
of Byrdes, 1 146, m Hazhtt, Early Pop 
Poetry, m 174, Than sayde the Comysh 
daw, Lytle money lytle lawe 
Little neglect may breed great mis- 
chief, A 1736 Frankhn, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, 1 446 (Bigelow) 
Little, Of a, a little 1611 Cotgrave, 
s v ” Petit," Of a little take a httle, of 
a mickle, mickle 1631 Mabbc, Celes 

Una, 212 (TT), That common saying 
of your little children Of a httle, a 
httle. of much, nothing 
Little of everything is nothing in the 
mam, A 1732 Fuller, No 247 
Little pitchers have wide ears 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch v , 
Auoyd your children small pitchers 
haue tvjde eares 1594 Shakespeare, 
III ,11 iv , Pitchers have ears 
1617 Jonson, Vts of Delight [as in 
1594I Before 1681 J Lacy, Savny 
the Scot, IV , I would have it pnvatc 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many 
servants 1721 Bailey, Eng Diet, 
sv “Pitchfork" [with “great" for 
“ wide “] 1852 Dickens, Bleak House, 
ch xxjcvn , Charley venfied the adage 
about little pitchers. I am sure , for she 
heard of more saymgs and doings, m a 
day, than would have come to my ears 
in a month 1914 Lucas, Landmarks, 
ch IV , Certain crusted scraps of nursery 
wisdom such as “ Little Pitchers 
havelongears ” 1917 Cheshire 

Proverbs, 92, Little pigs have long ears 
Little pot IS soon hot, A 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch m 
1606 J Day, He of Gulls, II iv , Nay, 
tho 1 be but a little pot, I shall be as 
soone hote as another 1659 Howell, 
Letters, n 665 (Jacobs) 1732 Fuller, 
No 6173 

Little ram See Ram, subs (3), (22) 
Little said soon amended c 1555 m 
Wnght, Songs, etc , Philip and Mary, 
31 (Roxb Cl ), Therfor lyttcll sayd ys 
sownc amended 1577 J Grange, 
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Golden Afhroditis, sig. Bi. 1603 ; Dek- 
ker, Pat. Grissil, III. 1664 : in Mitsa- 
rum Delicice, etc., ii. 162 (Hotten), Little 
or nothing said, soon mended is 1748 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, V. hi. {1785), I 
should be angry if I proceed in my 
guesses — and little said is soon 
amended. Cf. Least said. 

Little saving is no sin, A. 1792 . Wol- 
cot. Works, ii. 313 (1795) [cited as a 
proverb “ that economic souls revere ”] 
Little spark. Sec Spark. 

Little sticks kindle the fire, great ones 
put it out. 1303 ; Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne, 1 . 12438, Thou seest stykkes 
that are smale. They brenne f3'rst 
fejue. 1640 : Herbert, Jac Priidentnm. 
1670 : Ray, 16. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3261. 

Little stone may overturn a great 
wagon, A. c. 1375 : Barbour, Bruce, bk 
xi. 1 . 24, A litell stane, as men sayis, May 
ger weltir ane mekill wane. 

Little stream may quench thirst as 
well as a great river, A. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 249. 

Little stream will drive a light mill, A. 

1639 • Clarke, 88, A little stream serveth 
to drive a light milne. 1670 : Ray, 116 
1732 : Fuller, No. 250. 

Little string will tie up a little bird, A. 
Ibid., No. 251. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 1539 : 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 26, Wyth many 
strokes is an oke ouerthrowne. 1579 : 
Lyly, Euphues, 81 (Arber), Many 
strokes ouerthrow the tallest oke. 1607 ; 
J. Day, Trav. of Three Eng. Brothers, 69 
(BuUen), By many strokes the tallest 
okes are shaken. 1736 : Franklm, Way 
to Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bigelow). 
c. iSoo: Trusler, Prov. in Verse, 83. 
1869 : Spurgeon, Johyi Ploughman, ch. 
xxii.. By little strokes Men fell great 
oaks. 

Little thing. Of a, a little displeaseth. 

1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentnm. 

Little things are good. 1666: Tor- 

riano. Piazza Univ., 215, That which is 
good is ever little. 

Little things are great to little men. 
1827 • Hone, Table-Book, no. 

Little things are pretty. 1539 • 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 50, Vnto lyttle 
thynges is a certa3me grace annexed. 


167S : Ray, 169 1754 ; Wotld, No. 65, 
Recollecting the proverb, that " every 
thing that is little is pretty.” 

Little things please little minds. 1584 ; 
Lyly, Sapho and Phao, II. iv. [with 
” catch ” for ” please 1880 : Spur- 
geon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 81. 

Little tit, all tail. 1546 : He3^vood, 
Proverbs, Ft. I. ch. x.. Little titte all 
tayle, I haue heard er this. c. 1570 : 
G. Harvey, Marginalia, 139. 

Little wealth. See Little goods. 

Little wimble will let in the great 
auger. The. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4632. 

Little wind kindles, much puts out the 
fire, A. 1586 ; B. Young, tr. Guazzo’s 
Civil Convers., fo. 193. 1640 ; Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentnm. 1732 : Fuller, No. 253. 

Little wit in the head makes much 
work for the feet. 1855 • Dohn, 445. 
Cf. Head (17). 

Little wit will serve a fortunate man, 
A. Ibid., 293. 

Little wit. You have a, and it doth you 
good sometimes. 1670 : Ray, 30. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5911. 

Little with honesty is better than a 
great deal with knavery, A. 1659 : 
London Chanticleers, sc. i., in Hazlitt, 
Old Plays, xii. 325 [cited as “ that 
precise axiom ”]. 

Little with quiet. See quots. 1611 ; 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Peu,” A little with 
quietnesse is Gods orvne gift. Ibid., 
s.v. ” Paix," A little with peace is a 
great blessing. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentnm, A little with quiet is the 
only diet. 

Little Witham. Used in punning 
references to lack of rvit. 1589 ; Nashe, 
in Works, i. 192 (Grosart), I giue and 
bequeath ... to each of them an 
aduouson : To the former of small 
Witam : and to the other of little 
Brainford. 1595 : Pedlars Prophecy, 
1 . 481 (Malone S ), At Little Wytham 
seuen j'ears I went to schoole. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 269, He was bom 
at Little Witham. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Essex ” and " Lines " 
[as in 1662]. 1818: Scott, Heart of 

Midi., ch. xxxii , " Has she the capacity 
of taking care of herself.? " " Why, 

your Reverence, ... I cannot just say 



Little 

— I will be sworn she was not bom at 
Witt-ham ” 

Little wood will heat a little oven, A 
1732 Fuller, No 254 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman ch v 

Little worm will lie under a great 
stone, A 1666 Tomano Piazza Vmv , 
243. The English say A little worm, 
etc 

Live, verb i A man may hve upon 
httle, but he cannot live upon nothing 
1855 Bohn, 295 

2 Better to hve well than long 
Ibid , 330 

3 He hues long that lives till all are 
ueary 0/ ktm 1732 Fuller, No 1966 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial II , 

I beheve I shall live till all my friends 
are weary of me 

4 He lives long that lives well 1560 
T Wilson^Rhelortqtie 83 (1909), For they 
liued long enough, that haue liued well 
enough 1642 Fuller, Holy Stale 
■' Good Child," If he chance to die 
young, yet he lives long that lives 
well 1748 Richardson, Clarissa, iv 
121 (1785), He that lives well, lives long 

5 He lives uns^ely that looks loo near 
on things i6ri Cotgrave, s v " Esplu- 
cher” [with “to matters” for ‘ on 
things ' J 1640 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denium 

6 He that lives always at home sees 
nothing dui ihe same 1618 Breton, in 
Inedtled Tracts, 184 (Hazlitt, 1868) 
[quoted as a proverb] 

7 He that lives til, fear follows him 
1640 Herbert, Prudentum 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Univ , 286, Who lives 
ill, fear attends him 

8 He that lives in hope iancelh 
■without music 1591 Flono, Second 
Friites, 149, He that dooth hue in 
hope, dooth dance in narrowe scope 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1659 
Howell Proierbs Span -Eng, iB 

9 He that lives long suffers much 
1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II cb 
xxxii 1732 Fuller, No 2220 

10 He that hies most, dies most 
1640 Herbert Jac Prudentum 

11 He that Ities not well one year, 
sorrows seven after 1640 Ibid 1748 
Richardson, C/anssa, IV 121 (1785), He 
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that lives ill one year, will sorrow for 
it seven 

12 He t\jt lives well ts learned 
enough 1611 Cotgrave, sv “ Vivre," 
He that lives well enough hatli skill 
enough 1640 Herbert, /ac Prudentum 

13 He that lives well sees afar off 
1640 Ibid 1748 Richardson, C/anssa, 
jv 121 (1785) 

14 He that lives with the muses shall 
die tn the struiv 1732 Fuller, No 2223 

15 He that hielh tn Court dieih upon 
straw 1578 riono, First Fruites, fo 29 
1579 Lyly Euphues, 185 (Arber) 
1629 Boofe of yieexy Riddles, Prov 91 
Cf Courtier young 

16 He that hveth overcometh 157^ 
Flono, First F riitles, fo 33, Who lyuetli 
vanquisheth 1629 Book of Meets 
Riddles, Prov 131 

17 He that hveth wickedly, can hardly 
die honestly 1670 Ray, 16 

18 He that will live tn peace and rest, 

Must hear and see and speak the best 
c 1450 Prov of Good Counsel, I 5* 
(E E T S ), Yf thou wylte leve in peas 
and reste, here, and see, and sey the 
beste 1591 Flono. Second Frules, 101, 
If yon wil stil hue at case, heare and 
see. and hold your pease 1605 Cam- 
den, Remains, 323 (1870) [with ' say” 
for “ speak ' ] 1710 S Palmer, Moral 

Essays on Proverbs, 143, He that means 
to live at rest, Must hear and see, 
and say the best 1732 Fuller, No 
6182 

ig He would hve even in a graielfd 
“ Spoken of a wary, sparing, niggardlj 
person ” 1678 Ray 72 1732 Fuller. 
No 2417 

20 J hve, and lords do no more 1599 
Porter, Two Angry Women, in Hazhtf 
OldPlays,Mi 207, Fran Well howdoth 
thy master’ Aic/i Lorsoofh, hve. and 
the best doth no better 1732 Fuller, 
No 2616 

21 If you would live for ever Set 
Wash (3) 

22 If you -would hve well for a week, 
He See 1809 quot 1666 Tomano, 
Piazza Vniv , 151, WTio intends to have 
a good month, let him to the bath, a 
go^ year, let him marry , a good week, 
let him kill a hog who will be happy 
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alwaies, let him turn priest. 1809; 
Pegge, Anonym., cent. li. 19, " If you 
would live well for a week, kill a hog ; 
if \mu would live well for a month, 
marr\’^ ; if you would live well all your 
life, turn priest ” [i.e. never marnd. 
This is an old proverb. 1827 • Hone, 
Table-Book, 430 [as in 1809]. 

23. If yon monld not live to be old, you 
must be hanged lohen you are young 
1670 : Ray, 126. 

24 Live and learn, c. 1620 : in Roxb 
Ballads, i 80 (Hindley), A man ma3f 
live and learne. 1663 : Kilhgrew, Par- 
son’s Wedding, II hi. 1747 . Gar- 
rick, Miss in her Teens, I. ii , I was 
innocent myself once, but live and 
learn is an old sa}'ing, and a true one. 
1837 : Dickens, Pickwick, ch xix. 
18S5 ; M. Twain, in Letters, 256 (ed. 
Paine), One lives and learns. I find 
it takes 7 binderies four months to 
bind 325,000 books. 1922 : WejTnan, 
Ovinglon's Bank, ch. xix. 

25. Live and let live. 1622 : Maljmes, 
Anc. Law-Merch., 229 (0.), According 
to the Dutch prouerbe . . Leuen ende 
laeten leuen, to line and to let others 
hue. 1678 : Ray, 170. 1692 : L’Estrange, 
JEsop, 127 (3rd ed.), lave and let live 
is the rule of common justice. 1762 ; 
Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch xvi.. You 
knows, meester, one must live and let 
live, as the saying is. 1852 ; Dickens, 
Bleak House, ch. xhii. 1909 .' Lucas, 
Wand, in Paris, ch. xiv., Libert}' is the 
very air of the Boulevards. Live and 
let live. 

26. Live well. See Man (47). 

27. Living upon trust is the way to 
pay double. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3265 

28. Living -well is the best revenge. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

29. One cannot live by selling ware 
for words. 1639 . Clarke, 156 [with 
“I” for "One”]- 1670. •- Ray. 154. 
1732 ; FuUer, No. 3741 [with “ goods ” 
for “ wares ”]. 

30. One must live long to learn much, 
c. 1568: W. Wager, The longer thou 
livest, the more foole thou art [title], 
1633 ; Draxe, 58. The longer that one 
liueth, the more he knoweth. 1666 • 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 313. 


31. She lives by love and lumps in 
comers. 1678: Ray, 75. 

32. They live but ill -who always think 
to live. 1600; Bodenham, Belvedere, 
228 (Spens. S.). 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
4971, They seldom live well, who think 
they shall live long. 

33. They live not most at ease that have 
the U'oild at -will. 1577: J. Grange, 
Golden Aphroditis, sig. H2. 

34. They that live longest must die at 

last. 1670 : Ray, 116 1732 : Fuller, 

No 49S2. 

35. They that li-ee longest must go 
farthest foi ivood. 1639 : Clarke, 190, 
He that lives longest must fetch his 
wood furthest. 1670 . Ray, 116. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 4983. 

36. They -who live longest -will see most. 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. lii.. 
My mother was used to say that it was 
needful to live long to see much. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xx., 
But now they have left they say there’s 
a screw loose, and they who live longest 
wiU see most. 

37. We can Ihe without our friends, 
but not -without our neighbours. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5435-. 

38. We must live by the quick and not 

by the dead. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, 
fo. 34, Quicke with the quicke and dead 
TOth the dead. 1605 : T. He}'wood, 
If You Know Not Me, in Dram. Works, 
i. 243 (1874) [quoted as “ the old 
prouerb ’’]. 1626 : Overbuiy, Char- 

acters: “Sexton.” 1694: Southeme, 
Fatal Marriage, IV. i.. We must live 
by the living, you know. 1738 ; Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. II. [with " living ” 
for " quick "]. 

39. We shall 'live till we die. 1600 : 
Dekker, Shoem. Hoi., IV. iii.. Hereof 
am I sure, I shall live till I die 1655 • 
T. Muffett, Healths Improvement, 8, We 
shall live till we dye, in despight of diet. 
1889 ; Jefferies, Hedgerow, 65 (W.), 
The old country proverb, “ Ah, well, we 
shall live till we die if the pigs don’t eat 
us, and then we shall go acoming.” 
1901 ; F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 10, 
We shan o live till w’e dee'n — iv th' 
dogs dunno wory us. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 149, We . . . die 
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if the pigb don’t eat ns Cf Tantera 
Bobus 

40 Who hies uell dies well 1506 
Pjnson, Ked of Shepherds, 169 (1892), 
He that leuyth well maye not dye 
amys 1537 R Wliitford, Werke for 
Housholders i>ig G4, The moste sure 
way to dye well is well to lyue 1578 
Flono, First Frmles, fo 28 1639 

Clarke, 215, They die well that live 
well 1732 Fuller, No 1890 He hath 
liv d ill that knows not how to die well 
Lively as a cricket See Merry 
Lively as a maggot 1883 Bume, 
Skropsh Folk-Lore, 505 
Living dog IS better than a dead lion, 
A 7382 TVichf, BtUe Ecclcs iv 4 
(O) , Betere is a qujc dogge thanne a 
leoun dead 155& When Queen Mary 
died one preacher of a funeral sermon 
comforted his audience on the virtues 
of her successor by observing that ' a 
living dog was better than a dead 
lion"— srr Johnson, Letters, 11 437 
(Hill) 1697 Vanbrugh, Prov Mtfe, 
V 1708 Wolcot, IFofAs, V 252(1801) 
1855 Gaskell North and South, ch 
xlvi , ‘ I like jou twenty times better 
than Hamlet" ' On the pnnciple that 
a living ass is better than a dead lion > " 
iqop Lucas, Wand tn Pans ch xii 
1924 Phillpotts, Human Boys Diary, 
Term 3, iS April, True," admitted 
Bnggs "Better be a live as!> than a 
dead lion ” 

Lizard See Better to be 
Lizard, The See Ram, subs (27) 
Loaded See Laden 
Loaf and Loaves i He uenl tn with 
the loaves and came out with the cakes= 
He IS " half-baked ” 1864 "Cornish 
Proverbs 'iniV <§• ^ , 3rd ser , \i 494 
He IS onlj half baked, put in with the 
bread and taken out with the cakes 
1896 NorthaJl, Wanitcksh Word-Book 
(EDS), Put in with the bread and 
pull d out with the cakes 2917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 70 

2 Set not your loaf tn till the ocen s 
hot 1732 Fuller, No 4110 

3 The loaves and fishes — of office 
1614 Bp Hall, Recoil Treat 954 (O ), 
If It were not for the loaves and hdies, 
the traine of Christ would bee lesse 


1789 Wolcot, Works, 11 59 (1795). 
VTiat pitv 'tis, in this our goodly land, 
Amongst the apostolic band. So ill 
dividedaretheloavesandflshesl 1816 
Scott, Old Mortality, ch m\vii , Thou 
art one of those that follow the Gospel 
for the loaves and for the fishes 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 122, 
Tliey go to the church for the loaves, 
and then go over to the Baptist Chapel 
for the fishes 
See also Half a loaf 
Loan should come laughing home, A 
borrowed c 1300 Prov of Hendyng, 
st 25 (Berlin, 1878), Selde cometh lone 
Iah3mde horn 1732 Fuller, No 6314 
Loh’s pound Desenbed by A H 
BuUen as " the thraldom of the hen- 
fiecked mamed man ' aIso*®a pnson 
1595 Peele, Old Wives Tale, sig Ei, 
Lobb be jour comfort, and cuckold bee 
your destenie 1612 Cornucopta, 64 
(Grosart), Thus is the woodcocke fall’n 
into the gm, And m Lobs-pound in- 
tangled by a wile 1623 Jlassmgcr, 
Duh of Milan, III 11 1671 Crowne, 

Juliana, I 1 , And so there’s a heavy 
bustle, the Cardinal on one side, and 
the Pnneess on the t'other, and 
between 'urn both he’s got into Lobb s 
pound Before 1704 T Brown, Works, 
IV 323 (1760), Instead of paradise, they 
have got into lob's pound 1785 
Grose, Class Did Vulgar Tongue, s v 
Lob's pound, a pnson 1823 Jfoor, 
Suffolk Words, 215, Lob’s-i»und The 
bndewell 18G6 J G Nall, Great 
Yarmouth, etc , 595 [as in 1823] 

Lobster Sfi. Apple (5) 

Lock and key, To have under Before 
1250 Owl and Nightingale, I 1557 (0)' 
He lure bi lukp mjd keje and loke 
c 1390 Gower, Conf Amanlis, bk v 
1 6621, Wuch under lock and under 
keie Hath al the Tresor 

e 1440 Ljdgate, F<z// o/Frinres, bk 1 
1 4886, The brond reserujmg vnder lok 
and keie 1584 Robinson Handf 
Pleas Delights, 42 (Arber), Some are 
as sure as lock and kev 1630 1^ sne. 
Beere Ale, etc , 27 (Hanford, 1915)' Art 
not thou kept vnder locke and key, con 
findc to some comer of a cellar? 1^93 
Dijden, Juvenal, Sat vi 1 464, Keep 
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dose your women under lock and ke\^ 
1740 ; North, Exavieu, 112, There w^ 
a paper found under his lordship’s lock 
and key in his closet. 1894 : R. L. S , 
Si. Ives, ch. xii.. The great thing is to 
have me under lock and key. 1925 : 
Bodleian Quart. Record, iv. 192, Books 
of the smaller sizes, which were kept 
under lock and key. 

Lock, stock and barrel. 1817 : Scott, 
in Lockhart’s Life, iv. 102, She wants 
stock, lock, and barrel to put her into 
repair. 1914 : H. A. Vachell, Qitinncy’s, 
bk. ii. ch. xxiii. (i ), I’d sooner be ruined, 
lock, stock, and barrel, than give my 
daughter to that man ! 

Lock will hold against the power of 
gold, No. 1640 : Herbert, Jac Pru- 
denltim. 1670 : Ray, 12. 1732 : Fuller, 
No 6236. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 99 

Lockington Wakes, Put up your pipes 
and go to. 1678 : Ray, 317. 1790 ; Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Leicestershire.” 

Lombard Street to a china orange, All 
— ^with variants for the orange. 1752 : 
Murphy, Gray’s Inn Journal, No. xi., 
30 Dec., I’ll lay all Lombard-street to 
an egg-shell that it is true. 1819: 
Moore, Tom Cribb’s Mem., 38, All 
Lombard Street to ninepence. 1826 : 
G. Daniel, Sworn at Highgate, 1 . iv., 
I’d bet Lombard Street to a Brumma- 
gem sixpence. 1849 • Lytton, Caxtons, 
Pt. IV. ch. hi., " It is Lombard Street 
to a China orange,” quoth Uncle Jack. 
1898 : Sun, 7 June, Lombard Street to 
a china orange did not represent the 
odds against Horsford. 1918 : IMuir- 
head, Bhte Guide to London, 375, Lom- 
bard Street, the proverbial wealth of 
which is in^cated in the phrase " All 
. . . China orange.” 1921 : A. Dob- 
son, Later Essays, i. ii, The eighteenth- 
century " All . . . China orange.” 

London, i. A London jury: hang 
half and save half. Said also of Kentish 
and Middlesex juries — see quots. 1608 : 
Middleton, Trick to Catch Old One, IV. v.. 
Thou that goest upon Middlesex juries, 
and wilt make haste to give up thy 
verdict, because thou 'svilt not lose thy 
dinner. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 340 
(1840). 1732 : Fuller, No. 231, A 


Kentish jury; hang half and save half. 
1790 ; Grose, Proa. G/oss.,s v. "London.” 

2. London Beer. See Derby ale. 

3. London lickpenny. c. 1440 : attrib 
to Lydgate, London Lyckpcny [title]. 
1600 : J. Day, Blind Beggar, II. ii., 
London lickpenny call 3'e it, — t’as 
lick’d me with a witness. 1641 : in 
Harl. Miscell., i. 484 (1744), Do as you 
please, but you will find the old proverb 
true, London Lickpenny. 1710-11 : 
Swift, Journal to Stella, 15 Jan., It has 
cost me three guineas to-day, for a 
periwig . . . Well, London lickpenny; 
I find it true. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " London.” 

4 She hath been at London to call a 
strea a straw, and a waw a wall. Cheshire. 
1670 : Ray, 218. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 

Gloss., s.v. " Cheshire.” 1913 : E. M. 
Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., i. There is 
a very old proverb in Cheshire, applied 
to any one who goes out of the county 
for improvement, and returns without 
having gained much ; such a one is said 
to have “ been at London to learn to 
call a streea a straw.” 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 108. 

5. The Fire oj London was a punish- 
ment for gluttony. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss , s.v. “ London.” 

6. They agree like the clocks Oj 
London. 1589 : Nashe, in Works, i. in 
(Grosart), The preachers of England 
begin to strike and agree like the clocks 
of England, that neuer meete iumpe on 
a point together. 1678 : Ra}', 325. 
1823 : D’lsraeU, Cur. oJ Lit., 2nd ser., 
i. 469 (1824), It was probably some 
sarcastic Italian, and perhaps, horo- 
loger, who, to describe the disagreement 
of persons, proverbed our nation — 
“ They agree like the clocks of London ! ” 

See also Country {3) ; Lincoln ; Lord 
Mayor ; Oxford (i) and (2) ; Ware ; and 
Which way. 

London Bridge was built upon wool- 
packs. c. 1685 : Aubrey, Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, 98 (1847), There is a saying also 
that London-IBridge . . . 1708 : Brit. 
Apollo, i. No. 43, col. 3, Is the 
receiv’d report of London-Bridge’s 
being founded upon wool, true? 1812: 
Brady, Clavis Cal., i. 194, The very 
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common [saying] “ that London Bndge 
was built upon woolsacks” I913 
\V \Vhittcn, Londoner's London, 308, 
fhe saying that the bndge is built 
upon wool-packs,' refers to the impost 
on wool which helped to defray its cost 
London Bridge was made for wise 
men to go over and fools to go under 
This refers to the danger incurred by 
boats in " shooting ’ the arches of the 
old bndge 1639 Qarke 249 1670 
Ray, It 1874 Smiles Lues of 
Engineers, 11 64 1913 W Whitten, 

Londoner s London 308 
Londoner-Iike ask as much more as 
you will take 1678 Ray 349 
Lone sheep See Sheep (15) 
Long=sLongdon Staffs 1^3 Bume 
Sliropsh rotk~Lore 383. The stoutest 
beggar that goes by the way. Can’t 
beg through Long on a midsummers 
day 

Long absent soon forgotten ibii 
Cotgra\e, sv ‘Ami,’ Ixng absence 
alters affection 1670 Ray, 55 1736 
Baile> Diet , s v Absent ” Cf Out 
of sight , and Seldom seen 
Long and lajy 1301 Flono, Second 
r rules, 1S9 If long, she is Iaz> , «f little, 
she is lowde. If fayre, she is slotish, if 
foule, she is proud 16 Hemck, 
Hesp , No 357, Long and lazy 
That was the proverb 1732 Fuller, 
No 3267 

Long and slender, like a cat’s elbow 
Ibid , No 3268 

Long and the short of it, The ' The 
short and the long 'was common earlier 
than the now more usual form and is 
still used c 1330 Brunne, tr Lang- 
toft sC^ren ,222(Heame) TosaylongU 
or schorte, alle [tjiat] armes bare 1571 
Edwards Damon, elc , in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays. IV 47 Howso\er it be, this is 
the short and long J589 Nashe, in 
Works, 1 185 (Grosart), This is the 
short and the long and the somme of 
all 1599 Shakespeare Henry V, III 
11 , the brefi and the long 1622 
Tajlor (Water-Poet), m Works, 2nd 
pagin , 3 (1630) Here's the long and 
short on t 1676 Shadwell, Ltberttne, 
II , The short and the long ort t r» 

1681 W Robertson, Pkraseol Gener- 


olts, 837. The long and the short of 
abusmess.Summarei 17^8 Richard- 
son, Clarissa, 1 289 (1785), The short 
and the long was c 1760 Foote, 

Lame Loier, II , And that, Mr John, 
IS the long and the short on’t 1838 
Dickens, Twist, ch xx , " The short 
and the long of what >ou mean,” said 
Nancy 1849 C Bronte, Shirley, ch 
IX , The short and the long of it is 
1850 Dickens Chuzzlewtt, ch xxvii , 
The long and the short of it is 
1886 R L S Kidnapped, ch xvm , 
The short and the long of it is 

Long as he is Jither [lazy], If he were 
as, he might thatch a house without a 
ladder 1678 Ray, 257 1S28 Carr 

Craven Dialect, i 294 1890 P H 

Emerson, Wild Life 72 Yon are as 
long as >ou are lazy 1917 Bridge. 
Cheshire Proverbs, 76 

Long as I live, I’ll spit m my parlour, 
As 1732 Fuller, No 710 

Long be thy legs, and short be thy 
life 1546 Heywood, Proierbs, Ft II 
ch VII 

Long beards heartless, etc See quot 
1580 Puttenham, Eng Poeste, 184 
(Arwr). The craking Scotts as thi- 
Cromcle reportes at a certamc time 
made this bald nme vpon the English 
man Long beards hartlesse, Painted 
hoodes witlesse Gay coates gracelesse, 
Make all England thnftlesse 1602-3 
Mannmgham, Diary, 116 (Camden S) 
1605 Camden, Remains, 211 (1870), 
As m the time of Kmg Edward the 
third " Long beards ” 

Long-Compton See quot 1719 ^ 
Gale in Siiikeley Mem , 111 155 (Surtees 
S L The country tradition ]03ming them 
together m a rhyme they all have— 1/ 
Long Compton thou can’st see. Then 
King of England thou shalt be 1743 
Stukeley. Abury, 83 [as in 1719] 1849 
HalliweJ] Pop Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 193 [as in 1719] 

Long- Crown See quot 1847 
Haliiwell Dict.sv, ‘ That caps Long- 
Crown and he capped the Devil ” a 
Lincolnshire saying in reference to a 
great falsehood 

Long day, Not a, but a good heart ri<^ 
work 1611 Cofgrave, sv ‘ Grand,' 
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Not long dayes, but strong hearts, dis- 
patch a worke. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
PritdmUim. 

Long day that never pay, They take a. 
1678 : Ray, 188. 

Longer east, the shorter west. The. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
xiii. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 333 
(1870). 1670 : Ray, 84. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 6108, The longer east, the longer 
[s?c] west. 1899 : Dickinson, Cumb 
Gloss., 192, Longer east shorter west. 
A deficiency in one part is compensated 
by abundance in another. 

Longer forenoon, the shorter after- 
noon, The. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xiii. 

Longer lives a good fellow than a dear 
year. 1678 : Ray, 170. 

Longest day must have an end. The. 
1580 : Lyly, Euplmes, 250 (Arber), The 
longest summers day hath his euening. 
1694 : Southeme, Fatal Marriage, IV. 
ii. [with " will ” for " must ”]. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 4633. 

Longest way round, nearest way 
home. The. 1635 • Quarles, Emblemes, 
bk. iv. No. ii., The next way home’s the 
farthest way about. 1681 ; W. Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, 1300, The 
farthest way about is the nearest way 
home. 1734 : Fielding, Intrig. Cham- 
bermaid, I. i.. The young fellow finds, 
though he go round about. It’s only to 
come The nearest way home. 1776 : 
Colman, Spleen, II., The longest way 
about is the shortest way home, you 
know. 

Long foretold Long last. Short notice 
Soon past. 1875 ; A. B. Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 26. 

Long harvest. See Harvest (7). 

Long home = the grave. 1303 • 
Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 1 . 9195, And 
thy traueyle shalt thou sone ende. For 
to thy long home sone shalt thou wende. 
c. 1400 : Mirk's Festial, 295 (E.E.T.S.), 
Ther is also a mete-yorde leyde be h3nn 
[the corpse] instede of a staf, in token- 
yng that he goth to hys long home. 
1598 : Servingmans Comfort, in Inedited 
Tracts, 128 (Hazlitt), Yet would I, at 
my owne charges, haue seeiie him 
honestly brought fourth to his long 


Long 

home (as the saying is). 1611 ; Bible, 
Eccles. xii. 5. Before 1681 : J. Lacy, 
Sanny the Scot, V. 1762 ; Smollett, Sir 
L. Greaves, ch. iv., A fever, which, m a 
few days, brought Sir Everhard to his 
long home. 1843 : Dickens, Chnzzlewit, 
ch. XXV., Playing at berrynns dow m 
the shop, and follerin’ the order-book 
to its long home in the iron safe ! 

Longing than loathing, Better go 
away. 1732 : Fuller, No. 942. 

Long jesting was never good. 1640 . 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Long journey. In a, straw weighs. 
Ibid. 

Long lane and a fair wind, and always 
thy heels here away, A. 1678 : Ray, 75 

Long lane that has no turning, It is a. 
1670 : Ray, 117, It’s a long run that 
never turns. 1748 : Richardson, Cla- 
rissa, iv. 237 (1785). 1774: C. Dibdin, 
Quaker, II iii. 1849 : Lytton, Caxtons, 
Pt. XVII. ch. i. 1880 : A. Dobson, 
Old-world Idylls: "Dead Letter,” II. 

Long life hath long misery. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s v. " Vivre,” The longer life 
the greater griefe. 1669 : Politeiiphuia, 
203, A long life hath commonly long 
cares annexed with it. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3270. 

Long liveth. See Merry man. 

Long looked for comes at last. c. 14S3 : 
Quatuor Sermones, 53 (Roxb. CL), A 
thynge that is long desyred at the last 
it comyth. 1605 ; Armin, Foole vpon 
Foole, II (Grosart), Though long looke 
for comes at last. 1658 : in Musarum 
Deliicce, etc., i. 261 (Hotten). 1740 : 
Richardson, Pamela, i. 179 (1883), 
Here’s a letter for you : long looked for 
IS come at last. 

Long spoon. See Devil (18). 

Longstanders. Se^quot. 1600: J.Day, 
Blind Beggar, IV. iii., ’Tis an old say- 
ing in our country [Norfolk], “ Long 
standees are but short doers.” 

Long standing and small offering 
maketh poor parsons. 1546 : Heyivood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 1659 : Howell, 
4 [wth " poor ” for “ small ” and 
" priests ” for “ parsons ”]. 

Long time to know the world’s pulse. 
There needs a. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 30. 
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Long tongue is a sign of a short 
hand, A 1640 Herbert, Jac Prtiden- 
tum 1670 Ray, 26 1880 Spurgeon, 
Ploughman's Pictures, 28, A long tongue 
generally goes wth a short hand 

Long-tongued wives go long with 
baim 1670 Ray, 49 

Look, subs Looks breed love 1639 
Clarke, 28 

Look, verb i A man need not look 
tn your mouth to know how old you are 
1639 Clarke, 280 1670 Ray. 188 

2 He looks as if he had eaten live 
birds 1868 Quart Reviev, c\xv 231 
In modem parlance a person un- 
wontedly animated is told he looks 
as if ” he had eaten hve birds 

3 Ife looks fls tf he had neither won 

nor lost 1590 Lodge, Rosalynde 120 
(Hunt Cl), The shepheard sloode as 
though hee had neither wonne nor lost 
1594 Greene. Frier Bacon, sc \iii 
1678 Ray, 257 1738 Suift, Polite 

Convers , Dial I , What's the matter> 
You look os it you had neither won nor 
lost 1828 C^atT, Craven Dialect, 1 
299, He looks as an heed neyther won 
nor lost 

4 He looks as tf he had sold all and 
took nothing for it 1659 Howell. 13 

5 He looks like a tooth-drawer, 1 c 
thm and meagre 1620 B & T , 
Philaster, I 1 , The outlandish prince 
lookshkeatoothdrawer 1678 Raj, 83 

6 He looks not well to himself that 
looks not ever 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
“ Gardcr," He lookes not, that still 
lookes not, to himselfe 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

7 He looks one way and rows another 
1583 Melbancke, Phtlolinus, sig Pi, 
And so imitate the waterman, which 
looketh one waye, and roweth another 
i6j6 Dekker, Wcmd of a Kingdom, 
V n , She has but us d you As water- 
men Use their fares, for she look'd one 
%vay And row’d another 1694 D Ur- 
fey, Quixote Pt II Act III sc 1 , Like 
rowers we look one way — move another 
1740 North, Lxamen, Pref , v. The 
opposers bore a false face, looking 
one Way and rowing another i86g 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch xvm 

8 He that looks not before finds htms^J 


behind 1640 Herbert, ync Prudentum 
1670 Ray, 2 ^ 73 ^ Bailey, Diet , s v 

" Before " 

9 Look before you leap 1528 Tyn- 
dale. Obed of Chryst Man, 304 
(P S ), " Look ere thou leap " , whose 
literal sense is, " Do nothing suddenly, 
or Without advisement " 1567 Painter, 
Pal of Pleasure, in 53 (Jacobs), Accord 
«ng to the common saying He that 
loketh not before he leapeth, maj 
chaiince to stumble before he sleepeth 
1621 Burton, Melancholy, 11 iii 7, 
P 427(1836) 1705 Steele, reK(fer/f«s- 
band III 11 , Hove to look before I leap 
1849 C Bronte, Shirley, ch ix , When 
you feel tempted to marry, think of our 
four sons and two daughters, and look 
twice before you leap 1920 Hudson, 
Dead Mans Plack, 41, Let me 
exercise caution and look before I leap 

10 Look behind thee and consider 
ithat ihou wast 1659 Howell, 21 

It Look high and fall low 1670 
Ray. 13, Look high and fall into a 
cowturd 1732 Fuller, No 3272 

11 Look like a runner See Devil 
(122) 

13 Look not too high test a chip fall 
tn your eye 1584 Robinson, uanif 
Pleas Delights, 39 (Arber) 1696 
D’Urfey, Quixote Ft III Act II sc 11 
1732 Fuller, No 6316 

14 Look on the uall and it will not 
bile you 1678 Raj, 83 [ ' spoken in 
jcertosui-h as are bitten with mustard ” 

—Ray, 65 (1737)] 

15 Look to him, jailor, there safrogin 
the^ocks 1678 Ray, 72 17J2 FuUer, 
No 3274 

10 To look as tf he had eaten his 
bedstraw 1678 Ray, 286 

17 To look as though he had sucked 

his dam through a hurdle 1670 Ray, 
170 1732 Fuller, No 1971 

18 Jo look both ways for Sunday 

1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 11 iSo " He 
was bom in the middle of the week and 
looked baath ways for Sunday" — a 
burlesque expression for a person who 
squints 1854 Baker, Norihants Gloss , 
a V •• Sunday " [as in 1828] 1920 E 

Gepp, Essex Dialect Diet 33. 
phrase " to look all ways for Sunday ' 
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is used of a bewildered person failing 
to see the obvious. The similar phrase 
" to look two wa5's for Easter ” is used 
in some parts. Cf. No. 24. 

19. To look like a dog lhat hath lost his 
tail. 167S : Ray, 286. 

20. To look like a droivned mouse, 
c. 1591 : Shakespeare, 1 Henry VI., I 
ii.. Or piteous they will look, hke 
drovTied mice. 167S : Ra}', 286. 

21. To look like a Jeiv. 1611 : Corj^at, 
Crudities, i. 372 (1905), Our English 
proverbe : To looke like a Jewe (wherebj' 
is meant sometimes a weather beaten 
wasp-faced fellow, sometimes a phren- 
ticke and lunaticke person, sometimes 
one discontented). 

22. To look like a strained hair in a 
can. 1670 ; Ra}^ 206. 1917 ; Bndge, 
Cheshire Pioverbs, 140. 

23. To look like the picture of ill luck. 

1639 : Clarke, 119. 1670 ; Raj-, 206 

24. To look nine ways. 1542 : Udall, 

tr. Erasmus’ Apoph., 203 (1877), 

Squj-ntyied he ivas, and looked njme 
•wayes. Before 1680 : Butler, Remains, 
ii. 213 (1759), Which commonly is 
squint-ey’d, and looks nine wa5's at 
once. 1688 : Croivne, City Politiques, 

I. i.. He looks ten waj^s at once. 1696 : 
D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. Act III. sc. ii.. 
I’ll make her look nine ways at once 
before I have done with her. Cf. No. 18. 

25. To look through the fingers. 1532: 
Tjmdale, Expos. St. Mathew, 127 (P.S ), 
They either look through the fingers, or 
else give thee a flap wth a fox-tail, for a 
little money. 1535 : Coverdale, Bible, 
Lev. XX. 4, The people of the londe loke 
thorowe the fyngers upon that man 
which hath geuen his sede vnto Moloch. 
1583 : Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, 100 
(N. Sh. S.) , The magistrates wincke at it, 
or els, as looking thorow'e their fingers, 
they see it, and will not see it. 1691 : 

J. Wilson, Bdphegor, III. i.. Enough to 
make a modest w’oman look through 
her fingers. 

26. To look to one’s water. 1546: 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. By 
my faith, you come to looke in my 
water. 1621 : B. & F.. Pilgrim, III. 
iv.. Yes still I’ll watch his water, he 
shall pay for it. 1709 : Jlanley, 


3^^ Loose 

Atlantis, i. 132 (1736), He would have 
ivatched his waters for him to some 
purpose. 1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 
31 (E.D.S.), To ivatch one’s waters =To 
keep an eye on a person ; to follow his 
movements. 

27. You look for hot water under the 
ice. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5933. 

28. You must look where it is not, as 
well as where tt is. Ibid., No. 5964. 

Lookers on see most of the game. 
[Aiunt homines plus in alieno negotio 
videre quam in suo. — Seneca, Ep., cix. 
16] 1597: Bacon, Essays: "Fol- 

lowers, etc.,’’ To take aduise of friends 
IS euer honorable : For lookers on many 
times see more then gamesters. 1640 : R 
Brome, Sparagiis Garden, Epil., For we 
know lookers on more then the gamsters 
see. 1706 : Vanbrugh, Mistake, I. L, A 
stander-bj', sir, sees more than a game- 
ster. 1S50 ; Smedle}', Frank Fairlegh, 
ch. xlvii. 1909 : Pinero, Mid-Channel, 
I- P- 43- 

Loon in a wash, A, Is as good as a 
shilling in a poor man’s purse. 1886: 
Swainson, Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 215 
{F.L.S.). 

Loose in the haft =unrehable. c. 1325: 
in Pol. Songs, 339 (Camden) (0.), Un- 
nethe is nu eny man that can eny craft 
That he nis a party los in the haft. 
c. 1555 : in Wright, Songs, etc., Philip 
and Mary, 68 (Roxb. Cl.), For, alas! 
she was nat sur in the hafte. 1S8S-90 : 
Addy, Sheffield Gloss. (E.D.S.), He’s a 
bit loose i’ t’ heft. 1889 : Peacock, 
Manley, etc., Gloss., 329 (E.D.S.), Lohse 
i’ th’ heft. That is, loose in the handle. 
A person of a wild, profligate or wasteful 
disposition is called " a lohse i’ th’ heft.” 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 70. 

Loose in the hilts =nsKn/fy, unfaithful 
in marriage, or loose in life. 1623 : 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, II. v , She’s 
loose i’ th’ hilts; grown a notorious 
strumpet. 1650 : Howell, Epist. Ded. 
to Cotgrave’s Diet., So in French cocu 
is taken for one whose wife is loose in 
the hilts. 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. 
I. bk. iii. ch. vi.. The shepherd thought 
her no better than she should be, a tittle 
loose in the hilts, and free of her hips. 
1745 ; Franklin, Drinker’s Diet., in 
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TJ orlis, II 24 (Bigelow) He s loose m 
the hilts [drunk] 1S47 Halhwcll, 
Diet , sv “ Hilts," She is loose m the 
hilts, 1 e frail a common phrase 
Loose stake may stand long, A 1639 
Clarke, 44 Cf Low Stake 
Lopp See Crouse 

Lord I A lord s heart and a be^ar s 
purse a^ree not c 1430 Lydgate 
Minor Poems 160 (Percy S ), A lordis 
herte, a purs that peiseth hhte [are not 
commendable^ c 1510 A Barclay 
Egloges 39(Spens S) Alordesstomake 
and a beggers pouche Full ill accordeth 
1592 G Harvey, IPo/As i 207 (Grosart). 
Ihe two vnmeete companions, a lordes 
heart and a beggers purse 1659 
Howell, 5 A lords heart and a beggars 
purse Cf Lady’s heart 
2 He IS a lord for a year and a day 
etc 1869 Hazlitt 164 He is a lord 
for a year and a day, and she is a lady 
for ever and aye This is said of the 
Lord Mavor of To'k and his spouse 
the latter, it is suggested never 
renounces at heart the fugitive dignity 
conferred on her husband for the year 
of bis mayoralty HigsonsJl/SS Coll, 
Ho 24 

Lord Mayor i Good inafintrs to 
except my Lord Mayor [1655 Fuller, 
Church Hist, bk jii § vi (14), The 
nchest and proudest (always good 
manners to except Cardinal Wolsey)] 
1662 Fuller, ^^or^hles 11 346 (1840), 
Good manners to except my Lord Mayor 
of London 1670 Ray 242 1790 
Grose Prn Gloss s v ‘ London ” 

2 I hate dined as icell as my Lord 
Mayor of London 1580 L.y\y .Euphves, 
43^ (Arber) Hauing halfe dyned they 
say’ as it were in a prouerbe, y*‘ they 
are as well satisfied as the I-orde Maior 
of London whom they tlunV to fare 
best, though he eate not most 1633 
Rowley, Match at Midnight, I 1659 
Gayton, Art of Longniiy 12, Shall find 
a satisfaction m his fare As great as if 
h* had dm'd with my Lord May 'r 1738 
Swift Polite Comers , Dial II 1807 
Sir R Wilson Journ^ in Li/e, II vui 
253 (1862) (0 ), I would not have 
exchanged meals with the Lord Major 
of London 


3 Lthe my Lord Mayor’s fool, full of 
htistness, and nothing to do 1738 Swift, 
Pofjfe Convers , Dial I 

4 Like my Lord Mayor's fool, I like 
eiayiktng that ts good 1678 Ray, 247, 
I am a fool, I love everything that is 
good 1812 Brady, Clans ,11 252, 

The Lord Mayor's Fool who likes 
everything that is good ” is yet a 
common expression 1895 J R 
Robinson Old Q , 123 In drinking as 
in eating, March was a ventabic Lord 
Mayor's fool, " the best of everydbing 
did for him ' 

Lose, terb l A man loseih his time 
that comes early to a bad bargain 1732 
Fuller No 2S6 

2 A man may lose his goods for •want 
of demanding them 1633 Draxc 17 
1670 Ray , 7 

3 He has lost hs LmsessHe has 
brolen down 1917 Bridge Cheshire 
Proterbs 67 The leease is the 
crossing of the yam up and doivn over 
the w arp m regular order If by chance 
the warp is divided the leease is then 
lost and weaving at a standstill 

4 He has net lost all who has one cast 
left 1670 Ray,i6[with throwtocast’ 
for "cast left"] 3732 FuUer.KoiS?© 

5 He loseih hts thanks who promtseih 
and delayeth 1633 Draxe, 42 

W Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 844 
1732 Fuller, No 1977 

6 He loseih many a good M that 
strnelh with hts betters 2659 Howell, 
Proierbs Brti -Eng , 9 

7 He loseth nothing that laseth rot 
C<wf 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlunt 
1732 Fuller No 1976 He loss’ll! 
nothmg that keepeth God for his fnenn 

8 He u ould rather lose hts friend than 
his jest Before 1598 Ld Burghley, m 
Peck, Desid Ctirxosa, 49 (1779) They 
would rather icese their fneiid then 
theicjest 1630 Brathwait,£'ng Gent 
etc 137 (1641), TTiese many tinns 

will not stickc to lose their fnend 
rather than their jest 1709 Cibber, 
Rnal Fools, I [with dmner" for 
"fntnd"] 1744-6 Mrs Hay'wood, 
Fern S^erfafor bk 21, i\ 135 

9 He'll not lose hts jest for his guest, 
s/he be a Jew 1639 Clarke 255 
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10. I have lost all and found myself. 
Ibid., 198. 

11. Lose a leg rather than life. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3278. 

12. Lose a wife. See Wife (13). 

13. Lose an hour in the morning and 
you’ll be all day hunting for it. 1859 : 
Smiles, Self-Help, 275 (1869), It was 
\vittily said by Lord Chesterfield of the 
old Duke of Newcastle — " His Grace 
loses an hour in the morning, and is look- 
ing for it all the rest of the day.” 1875 : 
A. B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 18. 

14. Lose nothing for [want of) asking. 
1586 : B. Young, tr. Guazzo’s Civil 
Convers., fo. 218, Nothing is lost for 
asking. 1639 : Clarke, 38, Hee’l not 
lose it for asking. 1665 : R Howard, 
Committee, I., I see thou wouldst not 
lose any thing for want of asking. 
1670 : Ray, 58. 

15. Lose with a nut. See Apple (13). 

16. What we lose in hake, we shall 

have in herring. Com. 1602 : Carew, 
Surv. of Cornwall, 105 (1811). 1639: 

Clarke, 17, ^Vhat I lost i’ th’ salt fish 
I gained i’ th’ red herrings. 1750 • 
R. Heath, Account of Sctlly, 324. 1864 ; 
" Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q , 3rd 
sen, vi. 494. 

17. Who loseth his due getteth no 
thanks. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 
1670 : Ray, 8. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5709. 

Losers leave to speak, Give. 15.33 - 
More, in Works, 1018 (1557) > Hit 
is an olde curtesye at the cardes 
perdy, to let the leser haue hys 
wordes. 1594 : First Part Content., 
36 (Sh. S.), I can giue the loser 
leaue to speake. 1630 : Taylor (Water- 
Poet), Works, 2nd pagin., 233. i673/ 

Wycherley, Gent. Dane -Master, V. i. 
1769 : Colman, Man and Wife, III., We 
must give losers leave to talk, you 
know. 1818 : Scott, Heart of Midi., 
ch. xlviu.. The Captain . . . was in the 
pouting mood not unusual to losers, 
and which, says the proverb, must be 
allowed to them. 

Loss embraceth shame. 1640 . Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Loss of one is a gain for two and a 
chance for twenty more. The. Com. 
19th cent. (Mr. C. Lee). 
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Loss of the bell more than the loss of 
the steeple, To fear the. 1678 : Ray, 351. 

Lost, part. adj. i. As good lost as found. 
1639 ; Clarke, 68. 1670 ; Ray, 184. 

2. It is lost that is unsought. 1546 . 
He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1659 : 
Howell, 14. 

3. Lost in the hundred. See Hundred 
and County. 

4. Lost time is never found again. 
1736: Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 
Works, 1. 443 (Bigelow). 

“ Loth to drink and lotli to leave off,” 
they say. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s 
Pictures, 40. 

Loud as a horn. As. 1659 : Howell, 19 
1670 : Ray, 206. 

Louse. I. A louse is better than no 
meat. 1639 • Clarke, 241, Better a louse 
i’ the pot than no flesh at all. 1656 : 
Musarum Delicice, i. 31 (Hotten). Cf. 
Better a mouse. 

2. As sure as louse in bosom. 1659 • 

Howell, 5. 1670 : Ray, 208. 1917 ; 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 22. 

3. He’d drive a louse a mile for the 
skin and tallow of ’en. S. Devon. 1869 : 
Hazlitt, 198. 

4. He’d skin a louse for the sake of 
its hide. 1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 
117, He was such a couetous miser, that 
he would haue fleade a louse to saue 
the skin of it. 1623 : Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 285, He would haue 
flayed a louse for her skin, he was so 
couetous. 1916. B. Duffy, The Coinei, 
7, Thrifty ! Man, she'd sto a flea for 
his hide. 

5. If a louse miss its footing on his 
coat, ’twill be sure to break its ne^. 1362 . 
Gangland, Plowman, A, v. 112, But yif 
a lous couthe lepe I con hit not i-leue 
Heo scholde wandre on that walk hit 
was so thred-bare. 1530 ; Palsgrave, 
620, He hath made my gowne so bare 
that a lowse can get no holde on it. 
c. 1580 : Spehnan, Dialogue, 116 (Roxb 
Cl.), Tmth among clothyers hath lesse 
harborowe then the lowce upon a thryd- 
bare clothe, c. 1610 : Ballad, quoted in 
Wright, Essays on Middle Ages, ii. 277 
(1846), Thy doublet and breech that 
were so playne. On which a louse could 
scarse remayne. 1732 . Fuller, No. 2661. 
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6 Louse in Pomfrd See Pomfret 

See also Beggar (i) and {i6) , Crouse, 
Md Three skips 

/ Love, suhs i All is fair in lote and 
war c 1630 B & F. Lovers Prt^ess. 
V u , All stratagems In lo\e, and that 
the sharpest war, are lawful 1687 
A Bebn, Emp of the Moon, I 111 , 
Advantages are lawful ui love and war 
1710 Centlivre, Man s Bewitch rf, V 1 , 
Stratagems ever were allow d of m love 
andw^ 1850 Smtdlty.FTaHkratrUgh, 
ch I 1906 Lucas, Ais/««rr's /.««, 196 

2 He that hath love in his breast, hath 
spurs in his sides 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenlum 1732 Fuller, No 2x60 
fwith 'at his heels for 'in his sides 

3 In love IS no lack c 1400 Mtrk s 
Festial, 165 (E E T S ), For loue hath 
no lake 1546 Heywood Proverbs, Pi 
I ch IV 1593 Lyly, Mother Bombte. 

I XU 1641 R Brome Joviall Crew, 
III , Where love is there's no lack 
1670 Ray, 117 

4 7« love's wars he who fiyeth ts 
conqueror 1732 Fuller No 2819 

5 Love and a cough cannot ^ hid 
c 1300 Cursor Mundi, 1 4276, Luken 
luue at end wil kij* (Concealed love 
Will show Itself at last) 1590 Greene, 
in Works, VII 294 (Grosart). There are 
foure things cannot be hydden I The 
cough 2 Loue 3 Anger 4 And sorrow 
1640 Herbert, Joe Prudenlum 1709 
Mandeville, Virgin Unmask'd, 

(1724) 1732 Fuller, No 329S, Love 
the Itch, and a cough cannot be hid 

6 Lcne and business teach eloquence , 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

7 Loieandknoaledgelivenoliogether \ 
1611 Cotgrave, sv "Aimer" 1658 
Flecknoe, Enigm Characters, J34 He is 1 
bound by the proverb, 'Tis impossible 
to love and to be wise 1666 Tor- 
nano, Piazza Unit' , 7, Knowledge and 
love, altogether cotten not 

8 Love and lordship like no fellow- 

ship [Non bene corn eniunt necinuna 
sede morantur Maiestas et Amor — 
Ovnd, 846] c 1386 Chaucer, 

Knight’s Tale, 1 obj, Fu] sooth is s^d 
that love ne lordshipe Wol noght, bis 
thankes.havenofelaweshipe c 1440 
Ljdgate, Fa// 0/ Princes, bk vt I 2221, 
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Vnto purpos was saide ful yore agon. 
How that loue nouther hih lordshjppe 
Nowther of hem wolde haue no 
fclashipc 1587 Greene, in Works, vi 
251 (Grosart) Ambition notsuffnng 
loue or lordship to brooke any fellow- 
ship 1658 R Brome, Love-sick Court, 
I u , Love, and ambition (I have heard 
men say) admit no fellowship 1681 
W Robertson, Phrased Generalts, 846 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " Love,” Love 
and lordship never like fellowship 

9 Lote and pease porridge will make 
their way 1674 Head and Kukman, 
Eng Rogue, m 176, You know the old 
proverb, that sad are the effects of love 
and pease pomdge 173S Smlt, Pottle 
Convers .UiaX I , Ay , they say love and 
pease pomdge are two dangerous 
things , one breaks the heart , and the 
other the belly 

10 Love and pride stock Bedlam 
1732 Fuller, No 3284 

11 Lote asks faith, and faith asks 
firmness 1670 Ray, 16 

12 Lote comes in at the window ani 

goes out at the door 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 327 (1870) 1170 Ray, 47 

1732 Fuller, No 3285 [with "flies’' 
for " goes ”J 

13 Lote does much but money does all 

1587 Greene, in Works, iii 6r (Grosart) 
1611 Cotgrave, sv 'Amour” 1667 
L'Lstrange, Qunedo's Visions, 3^ 
(1904) 1732 Fuller, No 3286 [with 

" more ” for " all "] 

14 Love IS a sweet torment 1633 
Draxe, 119 

15 Lote ts above King or Kaiser, 
lord or laws 1583 Greene, in II orks, 
a 122 (Grosart) 

16 Love ts bliHd c 1386 Chaucer, 
Merck Tale 1 354, For love is blind 
al day, and may nat see c 1490 
Parlonope, 1 10796, In tins case love 
is blynde 2566 Painter, Fed of 
Pleasure, 11 43 (Jacobs) 2621 Burton, 
Melancholy, III 11 4 i, p 564 (1836)* 
love IS blind, as the saying is 1733 
Gay, Achilles, III 1837 Bickcns, 
Pickwick, ch xvu 1S93 Gilbert, 
Utopia, I 

17 Lote IS full of busy fear c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk iv 1 1645. For 
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I am ever a-gast, for wh}' men rede. 
That " love is thing ay ful of bisy 
drede.” 1506 ; A. Barclay, Cast, of 
Labour, sig. Da, This prouerbe that I 
the lere . . . Lone goth neuer mthont 
fere. 1595 : Munday, John a Kent, 50 
(Sh. S.), Loove is fiidl of feare. 1654 : 
Flecknoe, Loves Dominion, II. i.. Love’s 
a solicitous thing, and fuU of fears. 
1736 Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Love,” Love 
is never vdthout jealousy. 

18. Love is liberal. 1639 : Clarke, 28 

19. Love is not found in the market. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

20. Lovcistheloadstoneoflovc. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 328S. 1870 : Hawker, Foot- 
prints of Former Men, 77, No man ever 
more fully realised the truth of the 
saying that " Love makes love." 

21. Love is the true price of love, 
c. 1420 : in Twenty-six Poems, 76 
(E.E.T.S.), Loue for loue is euenest 
boughte. 1569 : E. Fenton, Wonders of 
Nature, 66 v“, A 1 things ... be priced 
at a certaine rate, except Loue, which 
can not be payed but \v5d;h loue. 1631 : 
Mabbe, Celestina, 138 (T.T.), Love is 
never pay’d but wth pure love. 1696 : 
Mrs. Manle}'', Lost Lover, V. Hi., What 
can pay love but love ? 1700 : Dryden, 
Pal. and Arcite, ii. 373, For ’tis their 
maxim, — Love is love’s reward. 1837 : 
J. S. Knowles, Love-Chase, I. ii.. But 
love’s the coin to market with for love. 
1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 122 (1903). 

22. Love is without law. 1581 : B. Rich, 
Farewell, 191 (Sh. S.). 1639: Clarke, 27, 
Love is lawlesse, 1700 : Dryden, Pal. 
and Arcite, i. 326, Know’st thou not, no 
law is made for love? Cf. Lover. 

23. Love lasteth as long as the money 
endureth. 1474 : Caxton, Chesse, III- 
iii. [cited as “ a comyn proverbe in 
Englond ”]. 

24. Love laughs at locksmiths. 1803 : 
Colman, jr.. Love Laughs at Locksmiths 
[title]. 1898 : W. J. Locke, Idols, ch. vi. 
1923 : Lucas, Advisory Ben, 4, We know 
how Love treats locksmiths. 

25. Love lives in cottages as well as 
in courts. 1590; Lodge, Rosalynde, 95 
(Hunt. CL), Loue lurkes assoone about 
a sheepcoatc as a pallaice. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s v. “Amourettes” [with 


" bides ” for " lives ”]. 1670 : Ray, 16. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 3290, Love lives 
more in cottages than courts. 

26. Love locks no cupboards. 1639 : 
Clarke, 26. 

27. Love looks for love again. 1570 : 
Barela}^ Mirrour of Good Manners, 74 
(Spens. S.), Shewe thou loue to TOn loue 
in worde, heart and dede. 1591 : Har- 
ington, Orl. Furioso, bk. xxviii. st. 80, 
And sure love craveth love, like asketh 
like. 1639 : Clarke, 27. 1751 : Fielding, 
Amelia, bk. v. ch. ix.. But the devil take 
me, if I think anything but love to be 
the object of love. 

28. Love makes a good eye squint. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : 
Ray, 16. 

29. Love makes a wit of the fool. 1774 : 
C. Dibdin, Quaker, I. viii.. According 
unto the proverb, love maketh a wit 
of the fool. 

30. Love makes men orators. 1583 : 
Greene, in Works, ii. 57 (Grosart), It 
hath byn a saying more common then 
true, that loue makes al men orators. 
1630: Tinker of Turvey, 63 (Halliwell) 
[cited as an “ old said saw 

31. Love of lads and fire of chats 
[chips] is soon in and soon out. c. 1460 : 
Good Wyfe woU a Pylgr., 1 . 83 (E.E.T.S.), 
A fyre of sponys [wood-shavings], and 
lowe of gromis. Full soun woll be att a 
nende. 1670 : Ray, 46. Cf Lads’ love. 

32. Love rules his kingdom without a 
sword 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 
1666 ; Torriano, Piazza Univ., 9. 1853 : 
Trench, Proverbs, J30 (1905). 

33. Love sees no faults. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3297. 

34. Love will creep where it can not 
(or may not) go. c. 1400 : Towneley 
Plays, 135 (E.E.T.S.), I trow, kynde 
will crepe where it may not go. 1481 ; 
Caxton, Reynard, 70 (Arber), Blood 
must krepe where it can not goo. 
c. 1530 : Everyman, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays,!. 113 [with" Kind” for “Love”]. 
1569 : Grafton, Citron., ii. 2 (1809) [with 
“ Kinne ” for " Love ”]. i6oz : Row- 
lands, Merrie when Goss, meete, 20 
(Hunt. CL), They say loue creepeth 
where it cannot go. 1658 : Musarum 
Dehciee, i. 172 (Hotten) [“can not”]. 
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175s Richardson, Grandtson, t 403 
(1883) [“can not”] 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 93 [ 'can not”! 

35 Love will find a way c 1597 

Deloncy, Gentle Craft, ch xv , Thus loue 
j ou see, can find a waj To make both 
men and maids obey c 1600 in 
Roxh Ballads, 11 639 (B S ) [with 

” out ” after '' find ”] 1662 Fuller 

Worthies 11 227 (1840), But love and 
money will find or force a passage 

36 Neither for loie nor money 971 
Bhckl Horn , 43 (0 ), Ne for feo, ne for 
nanes mannes lufon c 1310 mWnght, 
Pal bongs 302 (Camden S ), Pur amy 
ne pur dener Ray ne dait espamter 
(For lo\e nor for pence — King ought 
not to spare) 1595 Pedlars Propk , 
1 578 (Malone S ), Neither for loue nor 
mony they will worke 1669 Shad- 
well, Royal Shep , Prol If it were to 
be had For lo\e or money 1771 
Smollett, Clinker in Works, vi 45 
(1817), It can t be had for love nor 
money 1894 Shaw, Arms and the 
Man II , You shall never get that out 
of me, for love or money 

37 The love of a woman, etc See 

quota 2578 FJono First Frmtes. fo 
25, The loue of a whore and the wine 
of a bottle at night is good in the 
momyng naught 1629 BookofMeery 
Riddles Prov 57, The love of a harlot 
and wine of a flagon, is good in the 
morning and nought m the evening 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Utttv , 9 [as 
in 1578, with ''woman” for "whore ’ 
"evening” for "night,” and “spoyl'd ” 
for " naught ”] 1678 Rav, 55, The 

love of a woman, and a bottle of wine, 
Are sweet foe a season but last for a 
time 1732 Fuller, No 6401 fas in 
1678] 

38 The love of money and the laie of 
learning rarely meet 1651 Herbert, 
Jac pTudentum, 2nd ed 

39 There's love in a budget 1678 
Raj, 258 

40 Though loie is blind, yet 'Its not 
forwantofeyes 1732 Fuller. No 5004 

41 When love fuls in friendship is 
gone c 1630 B & F , Lovers Pro- 
gress, I 1 [quoted — ‘ as the proverb 
sajs ”] 


42 Where love fails See Fault (4) 

43 Where love's in the case, the doctor 
ts an ass 1667 L’Estrangc, Qiia-edo's 
Visions. Ill (1904) [quoted as " theold 
rhyme"] 1678 Ray, 50 1722 Defoe, 
MoU Flanders, jn Works, 111 35 (Bohn) 

See also One Jove 

Love, verb I He loves bacon well 
that licks the swtne-sly door 1678 Ray, 
06 1732 Fuller No 1978 [with "sow's 
breech " for " swine-sty door ”] 

2 He that does not love a uoman See 
Hate (i) 

3 He that loves Glass without G, Take 
away L and that ts he 1669 New Help 
to Discourse, 265 1678 Ray, 55 1732 
Fuller, No 6260 

4 He that loves the tree loves the 
branch 1639 Clarke, 285, If you love 
the boll, you cannot hate the braunches 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

5 / love thee like pudding, if then 
icert fie I’d eat thee 1678 Ray, 349 
1685 S Wesley, Maggots, 24, I love 
you so that I could eat je X711 
Spectator, No 47. Whom the common 
p^ple of all countries admire, and seem 
to Jove so well, that they could eat 
them, according to the old proverb 
1738 Swift. Polite Comers , Dial II , 

I love him like pje. I'd rather the devil 
had him than I 

6 / love you well but touch not my 
pocket 1732 Fuller, No 2618 

7 I must love you and leave you 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs 79 

Often said on taking leave of a 
person 

8 If you loie not the noise of bells 
See (5) 

9 Love me little love me long 
Hej’v^ood, Pmerfis, Pt II ch n 1580 
Bfunday, Sundry Examples, 73 (Sh S ) 
ib33 Marlowe, Jew of Malta. IV vi 
1711 Steele, Spectator, No 140. "My 
mother sajs As he is slow he is sure, 
He will love me long, if he love me Iittl'’ 
1859 Reade, Love me Little, Love me 
Long [title] 

10 Loie me love my dog [Qui me 
amat, amat et canem meum — 12th 
cent St Bernard, Fest S Mich , 
Scr 1 § 3 ] c 1480 Early Mtscell , 02 
(Warton Cl ), He that lovythe me 
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lovythe my hound. 1527 : Tyndale, in 
Treatises, 84 (P.S.), We say also, He 
that loveth not my dog, loveth not 
me. 15S3 ; Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, 
178 (N. Sh. S.). 1664: in Musarum 
Delicice, etc., ii. 77 (Hotten). 1714: 
Spectator, No. 579. 1826 : Lamb, Pop. 
Fallacies, xiii. 1920 : W. H. Mallock, 
Memoirs, 42. 

11. Love to live and live to love. 1576 ; 
Pettie, Petite Pall., i. 133 (GoUancz), 
\\Tiatsoever be your common saying, 
that you must as well love to hve as 
live to love. 

12. Love your neighbour yet pull not 
down your hedge. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1763 : Murphy, Citizen, 
I. ii. 1875 ; A. B. Cheales, Proverb 
Folk-Lore, 93. 

13. No man loves his fetters, though 

they be made of gold. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. viii. c. 1594: 
Bacon, Promus, No. 475. 1607 ; 

Webster, Sir T. Wyatt, in Works, i. 9 
(1857), Who would weave fetters though 
they were all of gold ? 1670 : Ray, 89. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 1522, Fetters of gold 
are still fetters ; and silken cords pinch. 

14. One cannot love and be wise. 1631: 
Eng. Gentlewoman, 288 (1641). 

15. She loves the poor well, but cannot 
abide beggars. Somerset. 1678 ; Ray, 
350- 

16. They love like chick. Somerset. 

Ibid., 347. , , ,. r 

17. They love too much that die for 
love. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Mourir ” 
[with "He” for "They”]. 1670: 
Ray, 16. 

18. They who love most are least set by. 

1659: HoweU, 12. 1670: Ray, 16. 

1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, iv. 119 
(1785), Those, Mr. Belford, who most 
love, are least set by. 

19. To love at the door and leave at the 
hatch. 1678: Ray, 258, Wdflp- Fuller, 
No. 5200 [omitting each " at ”]. 

20. To love it as a dog loves a whip. 
1678 : Ray, 287. 

21. Whom we love best, to them we can 
say least. 1670 : Ray, 47. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 6259. 

22 You love to make much of naught, 
i.e. yourself. 1678 : Ray, 347- 


Lover, Who may give law to a? 
[Ouis legem dat amantibus? Maior lex 
amor est sibi. — 6th cent. : Boethius, De 
Consol. Philos., bk. iii. metre xii ] 
c. 1386 ; Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 306, 
Wostow nat wel the olde clerkes sawe, 
That who shal yeve a lovere any lawe ? 
c. 1450 : Partonope, 1. 8710 (E E.T.S.), 
Ther-for this ys a full old sawe : VvTio 
may gyfe to a louer lawe ? 1581 ; B. 
Rich, Farewell, 131 (Sh. S.), MTiat is 
he, I praie you, that is able to prescribe 
lawes to love ? Cf. Love, subs. (15), (22). 

Lovers live by love as larks live by 
leeks. Desire for alliteration seems to be 
the only explanation of the absurd 
comparison. 1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. X. 1596 : Church5'ard, Pleas. 
Disc, of Court, etc., sig. B4 (Boswell, 
1816), All one we hue . . . By loue as 
larks do line by leekes. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Homes, 313, They bee 
some that do line of loue. Well yea, as 
larkes do of. leekes. 1670 : Ray, 46. 
1833 : T. Hook, Parson’s Daughter, vol. 
i. ch. xi.. One of those sighing swains 
who, the proverb says — ^why, nobody 
has ever exactly ascertained — " hve on 
love, as larks on leeks.” 1884: H 
Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, Notes, 
641. 

Loving comes by looking. 1639 : 
Clarke, 28. 

Low hedge is easily leapt over, A. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 317 (1870). 
1670 : Ray, 16. 1732 : Fuller, No. 259. 

Low stake standeth long. The. 1546 . 
He5rwood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv.. The 
lothe stake standeth longe. c. 1594 : 
Bacon, Promus, No. 485. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4637 [in the plural]. Cf. Loose stake. 

Lower mill-stone grinds as v/ell as 
the upper. The. 1519 ; Horraan, 
Vnlgaria, fo. 153, The lower stone can 
do no good without the hyar. 167S : 
Ray, 172. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4638 

[with " much ” for " weU ”]. 

Lowly sit, richly warm. 1670 : Ray, 
117. 

Lubberland. See quots. Nares 
{Glossary, s v.) says; "There was an 
old proverbial saying about ‘ Lubber- 
land, where the pigs run about ready 
roasted, and cry Come eat me.’ ” 159^ ■ 
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Flono, Worlds of Wordts, Cocagna, as 
wesayLnbberland 1614 Jonson.Bari 
Fair, III u , Will it nin off o' the 
spit into our mouths, think yon, as m 
Lubberland, and cry, we, we^ 1813 
Ray, 64, You'd do uell in Lubberland, 
where they have half a crown a day 
for sleeping 

Luck I Give a man luck and throw 
hm tn the sea 1576 Farad of Datnly 
Dmces. No 27, She [Fortune] vseth 
neuer partial! hands for to offend, or 
please, Geve me good Fortune all men 
sa>es and throw me in the seas 1580 
Churchyard, Charge, 28 (Collier) Our 
old proverbe is given me hap and cast 
me m the sea 1632 Rowley, Woman 
never Vexed, I [with woman" for 
" roan ”] 1671 Head and Kirkman, 

Eng Rogue u 202 1709 0 Djkes, 

Eng Proverbs, 271 1837 Planch^. 

Exiravag, 1 268 (1879), Give a man 
but luck they say. sir, In the sea fling 
him jou may, sir • 

2 Luck for the fools and chance for the 
ugly 1754 Berthelson, Eng ’Vanish 
jDirt.sv '^Luck" 

3 Luck is a lord 1564 Bullein, 
Dialogue, loi (E E T S ), If good lucke 
had been our good lord 1709 O 
Dykes, Eng Prmerbs. 272 Luck is a 
lord, we saj 1848 Planch^, Exiravag , 
lu 272 (1879) 

4 There is luck in leisure 1855 
Bohn, 522 

5 There ts luck tn odd numbers 
s6to Shakespeare, Merry Wives, V 1 , 
This IS the third tune , I hope good luck 
hes m odd numbers 1672 Dream of the 
Cabal, quoted in ^V’heaUey's Fepys. vu 
229 « , Methought there met the grand 
Cabal of Seven, (Odd numbers, some 
men say, do best please Hea% en) 1784 
NewFoundl Hasp for Wit u 118, Odd 
numbers are luckj 1883 Bume, 
Shropsh Folk-Lore, 2G2, We say now, 
' There s luck m odd numbers " 

See also Good luck. Hit (2), and III 
luck. 

Lucky men need no counsel 1855 
Bohn, 447 

Lucy light, the shortest day and the 
longest night [1633 Donne, Poems, 
i 254 (Gnerson), I^es thee to sleepe 


but a Saint Lucies night] 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Span -Eng , 13, San Lucy 
bnght, the shortest 1678 Raj, 
52 1732 Fuller, No 6222 1881 

C W Empson, m Folk-Lore Record, 
IV 129, Lucy hght I Lucy light ! 
Longest day and shortest night I 
Luddington Seequot 1889 Peacock, 
Manley, etc , Gloss , 333 (EDS), Lud- 
dington poor people, With a stoan 
chech an' a wooden steeple 
Ludgate bird, A 1639 Clarke, 245 
Ludlam ’s dog See Laiy 
Lundy high. Sign of dry , Lundy plain, 
Sign of ram 1891 R P Chope, Hart- 
land Dialect, 20 (E D S ) 

Lust See Pleasure (4) 

Lust IS as young as his limbs are old, 
His 1659 Howell, 10 
Lydford Law See quots 1399 
Langland. Richard Redeless. ui I45- 
Be the lawe of Lydfford 1644 
Browme, Lydford Castle, st i, I oft 
have heard of Lydford Law, How m 
the mom they hang and draw. And 
sit m judgment after 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 1 399 (1B40), First hang and 
draw. Then hear the cause by Lidford 
law 1714 Oiell,Moltire,iv 215, Hang 
a man first, and try him afterwards, 
Lidford law you laiowl 1838 iffs 
Bray, Trad of Devon, m I2, The old 
saying of Ljdford Law, to express an 
arbitraiyproceduremjudgment 1855 
Kingsley, Jlesl Hoi, ch xiv. And by 
Lydfor' law if they will, hang first and 
try after 1887 Cornhill Mag , Nov j 
523. " Hang first and try afterwards” 
was the fundamental maxim of Ljdford 
Law 

Lymg ndes on Death’s back. 173^ 
Frankhn, TFay to Wealth, in Works, 1 
449 (Bigelow) 1875 Snules, ThTtfi, 
2^2 

Lymm from Warburton, To tear 
1901 F E Taylor, Folk-Speech of 
S Lancs, sv " Limb,” Lunb-fro'-War- 
button A term us^ to denote the 
division or pulling to pieces of anj- 

thing 1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proierls, 
144* • Lymm-cura-Warburton were 

two medieties of one parish on the 
Chester side of the Sfersey 
Lythe See Lithe 
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M under one’s girdle. Sec Carry (3). 

Macclesfield. To feed like a free- 
holder of Macclesfield, who hath neither 
corn nor hay at Michaelmas. 1670 : 
Ray, 208. 1790 : Grose, Prov Gloss., 
s V. " Cheshire.” 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Ptoverbs, 65 [with ” Christmas ” for 
" Jlichaelmas ”]. See also Maxfield; 
and Treacle town. 

Mackerel sky, A. See quots. [1669 ; 
Worhdge, Syst. Agric., 295 (1681) (0.), 
In a fair day, if the sky seem to be 
dapled with white clouds (wliich they 
usuall}' term a mackarel-sky) it usually 
predicts rain.] 1854 : Baker, Northants 
Gloss., s.v. A mackarel sk}% Never 
holds three days diy. c. 1870 . Smith, 
Isle of Wight Words, 62 (E.D.S.), (a) 
IMares’ tails and a mackarel sk}-. Not 
four and twenty hours dr5c (J) A 
mackarel sky and mares’ tails Make 
lofty ships carry low sails. 1886 : 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 453 
(E.D.S.), Mackerel-sky! not much wet, 
not much dry. 1891 : Addy, Sheffield 
Gloss. Suppl., 36 (E.D.S.), In this dis- 
trict it is said that A mackerel sky 
Is never long dry. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 94, [as in 1870 (6), plus^ 
(a) Mackerel sk}^ mackerel sky. Never 
long wet and never long dry. (b) 
Mackerel clouds in sky. Expect more 
wet than diy^. (c) Mackerel scales. 
Furl your sails, (d) A mackerel sky. 
Not twen tv-four hours dry. 

Mad as a hatter. 1849 : Thackeray, 
Pendennis, ch. x. 1857 : Hughes, Tom 
Brown, Ft. II. ch. iii.. He’s a very 
good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 
1863 : F. A. Marshall, Mad as a Hatter 
[title of farce]. 

Mad as a March hare, c 1386 : 
Chaucer, Friar's Tale, 1. 29, For thogh 
this Sommour wood [mad] were as 
an hare. c. 1450 : Partonope, 1. 7934 
(E.E.T.S.), There he rennyth wode 
[mad] as ony hare. c. 1500 : in Hazlitt, 
Early Pop. Poetry, i. 105, And be as 
braynles as a Marshe hare. 1546 : 


He}nvood, Proverbs, Ft. II. ch v.. As mad 
as a marche hare. 1577 : Stamhurst, 
Descrip, of Ireland, fo. 14. c. 1620; 
Fletcher, Wild-Goose Chase, IV. iii.. They 
are aU, all mad. I came from a world 
of mad women. Mad as Jlarch hares. 
1678 : Drj'den, Limberham, V. i. 1749 : 
Fielding, Tom Jones, bk. xii. ch. vii. 
1850 : Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. xlvi. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 26, 
As W3mdj' [wild] as a March hare. 

Mad as a tup. 1883 : Burne, Shropsh. 
Folk-Lore, 595, As mad as a tup [ram] 
in a halter. 1901: in N. (§• (J., 9th sen, 
viii. 501, In Derbyshire . . . there is 
no commoner sajdng to express anger 
shown b}' an}^ one than to say that he 
or she was ” as mad as a tup.” " A 
tup ” is a ram. 

Mad as a weaver. 1609 : Ev. Woman 
in Humor, I., in BuUen, Old Plays, iv. 
314, If he were as madde as a weaver. 

Mad as Ajax. 1592 : Shakespeare, 
L. L. L., IV. iii.. By the Lord, this love 
is as mad as Ajax. 1607 : Chapman, 
Bussy d’Ambois, III., And nm as mad as 
Ajax. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3287, Love is 
as mad as Ajax. 

Mad horse. See quot. 1685 : Meri- 
ton, Yorkshire Ale, 66, A weand [mad] 
horse I’ve heard it oft reported And a 
rotten harrow are seaun parted. 

Mad world, my masters, A. 1603 : 
Breton, A Mad World my Masters 
[title], in Works, (Grosart), ii. 1608: 
Middleton, A Mad World my Masters 
[title]. 1649: Taylor (Water -Foet), 
Western Voyage, I. i, ’Tis a mad world, 
my masters. 

Mad, You’ll never be, you are of so 
many minds. 1670 : Ray, 118. 1738 : 

Swift, Polite Corners. , Dial. I. 

Madam Parnell, crack the nut and eat 
the kernel. Howell says that this say- 
ing alludes to a woman’s labour. It 
may be noted that " Femel ” in the 
seventeenth century and earher was a 
name for a woman of loose life. 1659 • 
Howell, I. 1670 : Ray, 84. 
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Madge See Margery 

Madman and a fool are no witnesses, A 
1732 Fuller, No 267 

Mad parish must have a mad priest, A 
Ibid , No 268 

Maggot bites, When the = When the 
whim takes one 1683 L’Estrange, 
ObservaiOT 1 No 470, Prethee, where 
bites the magot to-day, Trimmer ^ 
1709 E Ward, IForAs, iv , Verse, 21 
So touchy when the maggot takes him 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Dantsh Did , 
s V ‘ Maggot," I shall do it when the 
maggot bites 

Maggots m the bram, To have = To 
ha\e whimsies c 1625 B & !• 
Women Pleased, III iv , Have not you 
miggots m yoUr brains ^ 1675 in 
Harl Mtscell vii 597 (1746), He puts 
off the maggots of his own brain 
for divine inspiration 1704 D’Urfey, 
Tales Trag and Cowicof 51, The mag- 
gots in the bram With novelty pos- 
sess’d his pate 

Magistracy See quot 1642 D 
Rogers, Malrtm Honour, 45. The old 
speech is Magistracy makes not the 
man but discovers what mcttell is in 
him 

Magnificat, The 1 To correct Mag- 
nificat c^To find fault unreasonably, 
and presumptuously 1540 Pals- 
grave, Acolaslus, sig B3, Thou 
whiche takest \ppon the to correct 
Slagmficat 1583 Melbancke. Phtlo- 
Unus, sig Ei, That correcteth Magni- 
ficat before he can sing Te Dcum 
1589 Nashe Works 1 152 (Orosart), 
They would correct Magnificat, not 
knowing Quid signi^caf i65i W 
Robertson, Phrased Generahs, 388, To 
correct the Magnificat , Nodum in sarpo 
quffirere Ibid . 856, Lumen sob 
mutuare 1694 L’Eslrange, 283 
Cjrd ed ) Tis the same case where 
subjects take upon them to correct 
Magnificat, and to prescribe to their 
superiors 1736 Bailey, Did , s v 
" Correct 

2 See quots 1588 Bp Andrewes, 
Serm at Spilal, 24 (1629) (O ) The note 
IS heere all out of place and so 
their note comes m like Magnificat at 
Matins 1611 Cotgravc, sv "Magnt- 
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ficat," Cfianler Afagm/ca( d mahnes,To 
doe things disorderly, or use a thing un- 
seasonably 1653 Urquhart Rabelais, 
bk 1 ch XI , He made a mock at 
the gods, would cause sing Magnificat 
at klatines 

Magpie I Query the proverb 
allttd^ to 1576 G Harvey, 
Letter -Book, 163 (Camden S). Mai 
perhaps fli at a pie, as y* proverb is, 
but he is most hkeli to catch a dawe 

2 Omens and sayings 1849 Dins- 
dale, Teesdale Gloss , 95, Ones sorrow, 
Twos good luck, Three's a wedding. 
Font’s death 1867 Harland, in 
Lancs Folk-Lore, 144, In Lancashire 
they say — " One for anger, Two for 
mirth. Three for a wedding, Four for a 
birth. Five for nch, Siv for poor, Seven 
for a witch, I can tell you no more ” 
1878 Folk-Lore Record, 1 8, In speak- 
ing of the magpie they confidently tell 
you that — ‘ One is for sorrow, two for 
mirth. Three for a wedding, Four for a 
birth" 1883 Bume, SAro^sA Folk 
Lore. 224, [as Hi 1878, plus\ *' Four for 
a death," say some , and from Church 
Stretton we have another variation, 

‘ One for anger, two for luck," etc 
i886 EVNOTihyiWestSom Word Book, 
454 (EDS), One, sign of anger , two, 
sign o' muth , Dree, sign o' wedding- 
day , vower, sign o' death , Vive sign 0’ 
zoiTow , zix, sign o’ joy , Zebm, sign 
o' maid , an' eight sign o' boy i8p2 
S Hewett, Peasant Speech of Devon, 26 
Wan is vur zorrow, TQ is vur mirth. 
Dree is vur a wedding, Vowr is vur 
death 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 41, One for cryin’ — two for 
mirth — Three for a weddin' — four for a 

d’yeth 

3 Worth one's weight tn magpies 
Com 1869 Hazhtt, 481 

Mahomet and the mountain 1&25 
Bacon, Essays "Boldness," Mahomet 
cald Uie hiU to come to him, againe. and 
againe , and when the hiU stood still, 
he Was neuer a whit abashed, but said , 
If the hill will not come to Mahomet 
Mahornei'wtigotoihehxl Before 

T Brown, m IForAs, IV 259 (I 76 o)> And 

then 'twas with us m the case of dnnk 
what it was formerly between JIahomet 
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and the mountain. 1874; L. S., 
Letters, i. 163 (Tusitala ed.). 

Maid, Maids, and Maidens, i. A 
maid and a virgin is not all one. 1639 : 
Clarke, 152. 

2. A maid oft seen, and a gown oft 
worn. Are disesteem'd, and held in scorn. 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. “ Fille.” 1670 : 
Ray, 17. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6395. 

3. A maid that giveth yieldeth. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Abandonner." 1670: 
Ray, 16. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

Maid.” 

4. A maid that laughs is half taken. 
1670 : Ray, 16. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 269. 

5. A maid's knee. See Dog (8). 

6. Every maid is undone. 1678: Ray, 
172. 

7. If the maid be a fool. Cat (25). 

8 . Maidens must be mild and meek; 
Swift to hear, and slow to speak. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6410. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. 

9. Maidens should be mini [silent] till 
they’re married, xeyi'j : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 93. 

10. Maids' children. See Bachelor (3). 

11. Maids say nay and take. 1562 : 
Heytvood, Three Hnnd. Epigr., No. 223, 
Say nay, and take it. 1594 : Shake- 
speare, Rich. III., III. vii.. Play the 
maid’s part, still answer nay, and take 
it. 1609 - W. Rowley, Search for 
Money, 32 (Percy S.). 1694 : Motteux, 
Rabelais, bk. v. ch. xxviii. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I. 

12. Maids should be seen and not 

heard, c. 1400 : Mirk's Festial, 230 
(E.E.T.S.), For hjd ys an old Englysch 
sawe : "A mayde schuld be seen, but 
not herd.” 1560 : Becon, Catechism, etc., 
369 (P.S.) [as in 1400]. Before 1627 : 
Middleton, More Diss. besides Women, 
III. i.. Virgins should be seen more 
than they’re heard. 1675 ; Cotton, 
Burl, upon Burlesque, 252 (1765). 

1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I. 
1858; G. Eliot, Clerical Life: "Janet’s 
Rep.,” ch. viii., “Hush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard.” 1907 : 
De Morgan, Alice-for-Short, ch. ix.. 
These [maxims] were the old-fashioned 
sort, such as — "Little girls shoidd be 
seen not heard.” Cf. Children (10). 
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13. Maids want nothing but husbands. 
1678 : Ray, 347, . . . Somerset. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3309, [as in 1678, plus] and 
then they want every thing. 

14. The worst store [is] a maid un- 
bestowed. 1659 • Howell, Proverbs : 
Brit.-Eng., 15. 

15. There are never the fewer maids 
for her. 1678 : Ray, 258. 

16. This maid was born old. Ibid., 

77 - 

17. When maidens sue, men live like 
gods. 1855 : Bohn, 559. 

18. Who knows who’s a good maid? 
1678 : Ray, 172. 

See also All meats; Good a maid; 
Meeterly ; and Wife (25), 

Main chance, Have an eye to the. 
1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 430 (Arber), 
Ahvayes haue an eye to the ma}me, 
what soeuer thou art chaunced at the 
buy. c. 1610 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 454 
(B.S.), She had a care of the main- 
chance. 1681 : W. Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 322, Have a care of the main 
chance. 1722: Defoe, Moll Flanders, 
in Works, iii. 40 (Bolm), A man . . . 
getting money, seldom at home, 
thoughtful of the main chance. 1924: 
Sphere, 29 March, p. 344, col. i, Ernest 
Stanton, JI.P., has a suave manner and 
an eye for the main chance. 

Main lost, cast the by away. The. 
1594 : Drayton, Ideas, lix. (Proverbs). 

Maisemore. See quot. 1894 ; 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 7 (E D.S ), All 
together like the men of Maisemore, 
and they went one at a time. 

Make, w/’S. x. As you make your bed 
so you must lie on it. [Tute hoc intristi : 
tibi omne est exedendum. — Terence, 
Phorm., 318]. c. 1590; G. Harvey, 
Marginalia, 88 (1913), Lett them . . . 
go to there bedd, as themselves shall 
make it. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
dentum. He that makes his bed ill, lies 
there. 1670 : Ray, 3 [as in 1640] . 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2233 [as in 1640, but ending 
" must be contented to lie iU ”]. 1842 : 
Barham, Ing. Legends, 2nd ser. : “ Aunt 
Fanny,” She could not prevent her — 
’twas no use in tr3nng it — Oh, no — she 
had made her own bed, and might lie in 
it. 1922 : We3nnan, Ovington's Bank, ch. 
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XXXI , He has disgraced our blood 
he has done it( He has made his 
bed and must lie on it I 

2 He that can make a fire uell can 
end a quarrel 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 

3 He that makes hts mistress a gold- 
finch, may perhaps find her a ua^atl 
1647 Counlrym New Commonwealth, 
8-9 

4 He that makes the shoe cant tan 
the leather 1580 Lyly, Eupkttes, 224 
(Arber), You know that it is not for 
him that fashioneth the shoe, to make 
the graine of the leather 1732 Fuller, 
No 2235 

5 I ll make you know your driver 
1678 Ray, 345, Somerset 

6 1 will not make my dish-clout my 
tahle-cloth 1732 Fuller, No 2646 
1737 Ray, ^ 

7 Make a-do and hate a-do 1678 
Ray, 70 

8 Make haste and leave nothing to 
waste 1827 Hone, Ev Day Book. 11 
927 [Quoted as ' the old proverb "J 

9 Afake hay See Hay (3) 

10 Alakettteadmnerandlwillmake 

thee rick 1578 Flono, First Frutles. 
fo 30 1623 Wodroephe, Spared 

Houres. 172, Make me a guesser, and I 
shall xn^e y ou nch of it 1629 

of Meery Riddles, Prov in 1732 
Fuller, No 3315 [with “ sooth-sayer " 
for ‘ diviner ' ] 

11 Alake nor meddle Meddle 

12 That which will not make a pot. 
may make a pot-lid 1732 Fuller, No 
4388 

13 They that make laws should not 
krrak them r- JjS6 Ckas/cer, J/iireid 
to Man of Law's Prol . L 434 For swich 
lawe as man yeveth another Wight, He 
sholde him-s^ven usen it by nght 
1598 Semrgmans Comfort, m Inedited 
Tracts, 154 (HazLtt). It is a shame for 
the lawgiucr to breiik and violate his 
owne institutions 1669 Poltleuphuta, 
95, It becometh a law-maker not to be 
a law-breaker 1739 Gent Mag, 427. 
The old proverb that law-n^eis 
ought not to be law-breakers 1830 
Marryat, King’s Own. ch xi [as in 

1739] 


14 They who make the best use of 
their time have none to spare 1855 
Bohn, 527 

15 To make a wry mouth —To be 
hanged 1611 Cotgrave, s v "Moue,” 
We say of one that's hanged, he makes 
a wry mouth 

16 To make both ends meet 1639 
Clarke 242 , 1 cannot make, etc 1662 
Fuller, Worthies "Cumb,” Worldly 
wealth he cared not for, desiruig 
onely to make both ends meet 1748 
Richardson, Clarissa, iv 137 {1785), 
Tho’ he had a good estate, hardly 
making both ends meet 1864 Mrs 
H Wood Trevlyn Hold, ch xx.Ifjou 
have the pleasure of making both ends 

'• to meet upon the moderate sum 
' of one hundred pounds sterling 1913 
E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 14 
The sort of life where it is hard to make 
both ends meet 

17 To make buttons See Breech 

18 To make indentures ^To walk 
unsteadily, as when drunk 1605 
R F , Sch of Slovtnne, 35, Before he 
with his feete do seeme indentures for 
to make 1615 Stephens, Fssflyr, « 
bk u No II, If he bee drunken you 
must say hee staggers, to a\oidc 
aquivocation . for w-hen he is sober 
hee makes indentures [character of a 
lawyer's clerk] i68l in Roxb Bal- 
lads, VI 3 (B S ), Being so drunk that 
he cutteth indentures 1745 Frank- 
Im, Drinker's Diet , in Works, u 25 
(Bigelow), He makes indentures with 
his leggs 

19 To make no bones about a thing 

1565 Shacklock, of Heresies, io 

2-i, They haae ra&do iter bones at it ia 
say 1608 Armin, Nest of Ninnies 
27 (Sh S ), Which, making no bones of, 
the sweete youth gaue his doings thus 
1633 T May, tr Barclay’s Mirr of 
Minds. 196, \\^ch [dinner] they 
make no bones many times to prolong 
till supper time 1740 North, Fs- 
amen, 604, He made no bones of 
telling this passage in all companies 
1894 R L S. St Ives, ch xxv. 

" O, don't make any bones about it I 
he interrupted 

20 To make arts of good hay 1639 
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in Berkeley MSS., iii. 29 (1885), Hee’s 
well served, for hee hath oft made orts 
of better hay. 1670 ; Ray, 188. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 3317, Make no orts of good 
ha3\ 

21. To make itp one’s mouth. This 
bears more than one meaning See 
quots. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Ft. 

I. ch. xi., His vdfe to make vp mj' 
mouthe. Not onely hir husbandes 
tauntyng tale auouthe. But therto 
deuiseth to cast in my teeth. Checks 
and chokyng oysters c 1570 . T. Pres- 
ton, Cambysses, in Hazhtt, Old Plays, 
iv. 175, According to the proverb old. 
My mouth I will up make. 1669 : 
Shadwell, Royal Sliep., III. i , My 
mother . . . would have made a hard 
shift to have sat the upper end of my 
Lord Neander’s table, to have had 
occasion to have made up a fine mouth, 
and have said . . . Before 1704; T. 
Brown, in Works, iv. 202 (1760), All tlie 
while she was at church, she made up her 
mouth as demurely as the best of the 
congregation. 1888 : N.&Q , 7th sen, 
vi. 38, “ A snack of bread and cheese to 
make up your mouth ” is often the 
goodwife's suggestion to her fanner 
lord [Shropsh.]. 

22. Yoti make the better side the worse. 
1678 ; Ray, 355 . . . Somerset. 

Malachi’s child, choke full of sense. 
Like. 1906 : Cornish N. <§• Q., 266. 

Malice hath a sharp sight and strong 
memory. 1650 : Fuller, Pisgah Sight, 
bk. ii. ch. iii.. Yet we know malice hath 
a strong memory. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3328. 

Malice hurts itself most. 1639 : 
Clarke, 197. 1732 : FuUer, No. 3327, 
Malice drinketli up the greatest part of 
its own poison. 

Malice is mindful. 1639 ; Clarke, 
196. 1670 : Ray, 118. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3329 

Malice never spoke well. 1574 - 
Hellowes, Guevara’s Epistles, 492, Mal- 
lice Andes manie faultes. 1605 : Camden, 
Remains, 328 (1870). 

Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot 
at. 1855 : Bohn, 448. 

Malpas ales and Malpas gales [S.\Y. 
winds] Cheer the farmer, fill his 


pails, 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
164. 

Malpas shot. See Higgledy-piggledy. 

Malt is above the water, The=He is 
drunk. 1678 : Ray, 87. 1745 : Frank- 

lin, Drinker’s Did., in Works, ii. 26 
(Bigelow). 

Malt is above wheat with him = He 
is drunk. 1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft. I. ch xi. 1588 : Cogan, Haven of 
Health, z'l'j (1612), Take good heede 
that malt be not aboue wheate before 
you parte, c. 1640 ; in Roxb. Ballads, 
n. 95 (Hindley), Men will call for it 
[tobacco] when malt’s above wheat. 
1824 . Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. xii., 
“ Come, come, Provost,” said the lad}% 
rising, “ if the maut gets abune the 
meal with you, it is time for me to take 
myself away.” 

Malt to sell, They may sit in the chair 
that have. 1639: Clarke, 99. 1670: 

Ray, 68. 1732 . Fuller, No. 4967. 

Maltman comes on Monday, The. 
1659 : Howell, 9. 

Malvern Hill. i. All about Malvern 
Hill, A man may live as long as he will. 
1882 : Mrs. Chamberlain, W. Worcs. 
Words, 39 (E.D.S.). 

2. Go dig at Mavern Hill. Spoken of 
one whose \vife " wears the breeches.” 
1659 : Howell, 20. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Worcestershire." 

Malvern measure, full and running 
over. 1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 
19 (E.D.S.). 

Malvern. See also Severn. 

Mamma’s milk is scarce out of your 
nose yet. Your. 1732: FuUer, No. 6055. 

Man and Men. i. A man, a horse, 
and a dog are never weary of each other’s 
company. 1749 ; W. EUis, Shep. Sure 
Guide, etc., 9 [quoted as a proverb]. 

2. A man among children will be long 
a child, a child among men will be soon 
a man. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 270. 

3. A man assaulted is half taken. 
1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 22. 

4. A man at five may be a fool at 
fifteen. 1736: Bailey, DfcL, s.v. “Five.” 
1875 : A. B. CheMes, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 48. 

5. A man at sixteen will prove a child 
at sixty. 1732 : Fuller, No. 273. 
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6 A man can do no more than he can 

1530 Palsgrave, 474 No man can 
do aboue his power 1626 Scoggins 
Jests, 158 {1864), No man can aske 
more of a man than hec is able to 
doe 1670 Ray, 67 1814 Scott, m 

Lockhart’s Life, m 152 The islanders 
retort, that a man can do no more than 
he can 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 11 A body conno do mooar 
nor he con, con he ^ 

7 Amancannotlnebytheatr 1633 

Draxe 180 A man cannot hoe by 
thankes 1670 Ray, 56 1748 Gent 

Mag.ynrn 21 

8 A man aery inch oj him 1639 

Clarke 247 1678 Raj 76 i60 

Terence made English, 64 {2nd ed ), 
Thou’rt a man e\erj inch of thee 
1870 Carlyle, m Forster s Dickens ui 
475. The good, the gentle high-gifted, 
e\ er*fnenaly noble Dickens, — ev ery inch 
of him an Honest Man 

g A man has choice to begin Ime, but 
not to end it 1855 Bohn, 294 

10 A man has often more trouble to 
digest meat than to get it Ibid , 294 

XX A man hath many enemies tehen 
hts back is to the teall 1639 Clarke, 
166 

12 A man in distress or despair does 
as much as ten 1732 Fuller, No 282 

13 A man ts a lion tn hts otcn cause 
1738 Gent Mag, 4^6 

14 A man «s a man if he have but 
a nose on his face 1612 Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt I bk m ch -a , A man 
IS but a man though he have a nose on 
his head 1738 Swift Polite Comers . 
DiaL II 

15 A man ts a man though he hate 
but a hose on hts head This saying was 
popular m the i6th and 17th centuries 
but its meamng is not clear It may 
mean that a man is not to be judged 
by his apparel, however grotesque that 
maj be [c 1386 Chaucer, Canon's 
Yeoman’s Tale,] i7l,TherIwasw(witto 
be right fresh and gaj Of clothing and 
of other good arraj Now may I were 
an hose upon myn heed And wher my 
colour was bothe fresh and reed. Now 
IS it wan and of a leden hei\e ] 1593 
Nashe, m Uorks, ii 249 (Grosart) 


1652 Tatham, Scots Figgartes, IV 
1664 Cotton, Scarromdes, bk 1 1709 
O Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 255 {2nd ed ), 
A man is a man still, if he hath but 
a hose on his head 1732 Fuller, 
No 277 

16 A man ts as old (or young) as he 

feels [Tara miser est quisque, quam 
credit — Seneca, Epist , 78] 1921 

R L Gales, OldAVorld Essays, 243, 
' You are alw aj s as young as you feel ’ 
IS a saymg quoted m this book I have 
heard it aU my hfe 1926 Times 
25 March, p 14, col 2, A fine figure of a 
man is Ow en Keegan " A man is only 
as old as he feels, he says 

17 A man ts knoien by his company 
1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II ch 
Ixvm , You may know the man by 
the conversation he keeps 1672 
Wycherley LoietnaWood,l 1, There 
is a proverb, Mrs Joyner, “ You may 
know bun by his company " 1748 
Rchardson, Clarissa, vi 362 (1785), 
5Icn arc known by their companions 
1829 Cobbett, Advice to Young Men, 
Lett I, ' Show me a man’s com- 
pamons/ says the proverb, "and I 
will tell you what the man is " 1871 
Smiles, Character, 65, It is a common 
saying that men are known by the 
company they keep 

28 A man ts not so soon healed as 
hurt 1599 ToTter,Tuo Angry omen, 
in Hazhtt, Old Plays, vu 357 
"whole’ for "healed"] l^o Ray, 
102 1732 Fuller, No 281 

19 AntantsirealortBoe.Ashethinks 

himself so [There is a base proverb, 
thou shaft bee so much esteemed by 
others, as thou esteemest thy selfe — 
1642 D Rogers, Naaman, sig Eyj 
1732 Fuller, No 6312 

20 A mart may be an artist tho' he 
haie not hts tools about him Ibid , 
No 288 

21 A man may bear till his hack 

break x6ii Cotgrave, s v ' Som- 
mer," Tant traiaille et Iracasse Vhommt, 
qu’en fin tl se rompt, ott somme , A man 
so long doth toile and swink, till under 
his own charge he smk 1639 Qarke, 
15 1^0 Ray, 59 1732 Fuller, 

No 3397 [m the plur^] 
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22. A man may come soon enough 
to an ill bargain, 1633 ; Dra.xe, 54. 
1639 Clarke, 157. 

23. A man may hold his tongue. See 
Hold one’s tongue. 

24. A man may lose. See Lose (i) 
and (2). 

25. A man may love his house well, 
though he ride not on the ridge. 1546 ; 
He}nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 
1560 : T. V\^ihon,Rhetorique, 1S9 (1909). 
1685 : IMeriton, Yorkshire Ale, 52, 
He can love the house weU that hes 
[has] Tibb in, And not be alwa}'’es ride- 
ing o’ th’ riggin. 1738 : Swift, Pohte 
Convers., Did. II., A man may love his 
house very well, TOthout nding on the 
ridge. 1824 • Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. 
xiii.. Well, now, j^ou see one may love 
the Edrk, and yet not ride on the rigging 
of it. 

26. A man must go old to the Court, 
and young to a cloister, that would go 
from thence to heaven. 1678 : Ray, 117. 

27. A man of courage never wants 
weapons. 1732 : Fuller, No. 302. 

28. A man of many trades begs his 
bread on Sundays. [1642 : FuUer, Holy 
State ; " Lady Paula,” I know two trades 
together are too much for one man to 
thrive upon ] 1732 : Fuller, No. 304. 

29. A man of straw is worth a woman 
of gold. 1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 
173 [with " more worth than ” for 
“ worth ”]. 1647 : Howell, Letters, bk. 
ii. No. iv. 1869 : Spurgeon, John 
Plough^nan, ch. xvii.. They say a man 
of straw is worth a woman of gold, but 
I cannot swallow it. 

30. A man of words and not of deeds. 
Is like a garden fidl of weeds. 1659 : 
Howell, 20. 1670 : Ray, 211. 1706 • 
Ward, Hudibras Rediv., Pt. 5, can. vii. 

р. 9 [m the plural]. 1758 : Franklin, in 
Works, iii. 36 (Bigelow). 1869 : Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. xiv. 

31. A man or a mouse. 1541 : Sch. 
House of Wofnen, 1 . 386, Fear not, she 
saith vnto her spouse, A man or a 
mouse whether be ye. 159 ° •' Tarltons 
Newes out of Purg., 54 (Sh. S.), What, 
old acquaintance, a man or a mouse? 

с. 1623 ; B. & F., Love’s Cure, II. ii., 
I will make a man or a mouse on you. 


16S1 : W. Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
863. 1709: O. Dj^kes, E 7 ig. Proverbs, 113 
(2nd ed.) , His . . . final resolution to make 
himself either a man or a mouse. 1843 : 
Carlyle, Past and Present, bk ii. ch. vii.. 
To see how Monks elect their Abbot in 
the Twelfth Century ; how the St. 
Edmundsbury mountain manages its 
midwifery ; and what mouse or man 
the outcome is. igoi : F. E. Taylor, 
Lajtcs Sayings, 13, Aw’d oather be a 
mon or a meawse if aw were thee. 

32. A ma 7 i should keep from the blind. 
See quot. 1461 : Paston Lett., ii. 73 
(Gair^er), And also understood jmg 
that he was kyimyes man to my master, 
and it is a comon proverbe, “ A man 
xuld kepe fro the blynde and gevyt to 
is kyn.” 

33. A man surprised is half beaten. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 310. 

34. A man that cannot sit still. See 
quot. 1662 : Pepys, Diary, 8 Aug., 
Another rule is a proverb that he hath 
been taught, which is that a man that 
cannot sit still in his chamber . . . and 
he that cannot say no ... is not fit for 
business. 

35. A man that does what no other 

man does, is wondered at by all. : 

Trevisa, tr. Higden, viii. 19 (Rolls Ser ), 
pat proverbe is ofte had in his mou]> 
..." AUe men wondrep of hym pat 
dop as noon oper dop.” c. 1440 ; 
Anon., tr. Higden, viii. 19 (Rolls Ser.), 
This proverbe : " A man that doothe 
a thjmge whiche noon other man 
usethe, causethe alle men to mervayle.” 

36 A man that keeps riches and enjoys 
them not is like an ass that carries gold 
and eats thistles, xyyz : Fuller, No. 312. 

37. A ma 7 i under no restramt is a 
bear without a ring. Ibid., No. 313. 

38. A man will rather hurt his body than 
displease his palate. 1659 : Howell, i. 

39. A 7 }iati without money is a bow 
without an arrow, xyyz ; FuUer, No. 
316. 

40. A maai without mcmey is no man 
at all. Ibid., No 317. 

41. A man withmit reason is a beast 
hi season. 1659 ■ HoweU, ii. 1670 : 
Ray, 22. 1732 • Fuller, No. 6244. 

42. A man's best fortune, or his worst. 
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ts a vnfe 1659 Hoviell, 5 1732 I 

FoUer, No 306 I 

43 A man's country ts where he does I 

well 1576 Pettje Peitle Pall , 1 40 . 
(Gollancz), I count any place mj I 
country where I maj live well and I 
wealthily 1599 Kyd Sol and Per- 
seda, IV , And where a man lives well | 
there is has country 1659 T Peeke. 
Parnasst Puerp 94 My countrey is 
where ever I am well 1732 Filler ' 
No 5659. \Vheresoe\er we live well 
that is our country ' 

44 A man s pratse tn hts own motdh 
doth sttnk c 1615 Times Whistle 
37 (E E T S ), Hast thou that auncient, 
true saide sane forgot That a mans 
praise m his owme mouth doth stinke ' 

45 A man s uealih ts hts enemy 
1659 Howell, Pfoieris Brtt'Eng,^ 

46 As a man is frtendei so the law 

ts ended 1538 Latimer, m Works. 
u 399 (PS), The assize, where as men 
be fnended, so (they say) thina be 
ended c 1542 Bnnklow Com^aynt 
25 (E E T S ) 1600 Day, Blind Beg- 

gar III 11 Remember this old law 

'As men are fnended. So either nght 
or wrong their sutes are ended " i6£i 
\V Robertson Phrased Getierahs 470, ' 
As a man is fnended, so 15 his difference, 
or cause ended 1738 Genl Wag, 475 ! 

47 Asamanltus so shall he dte. As 
aireefallssoshttllttUe 1678 Ray, 296 

48 Eiery man Ihinks he may lire 
another year [Xerao enim est tain 
senex, qui se annum non putet posse 
viv ere -Cicero De Senect vii 24 J c 
1577 Northbrooke, Dictng, etc 14 
(Sh S ) As Cicero saith, no man is so 
dih "airh "ageh, *ire perswahe'fn no’i 
him selfe that he may hue awhofe jeare 
1669 Polilenphuta, 202 No man is so 
old, but thmketh he may jet live 
another year 1784 Johnson, in Bos- 
well's Life IV 270 (Hill) Yet we hope 
and hope, and fancy that he who 
lived to-day may live to-morrow Cf 
Kane so old. 

49 Give a man hick See Luck (i) 

50 He’ll be a man among the geese 
16^ New Did Canting Crew, sig F3 
He U be a man among the geese when 
the gander is gone 
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51 If a man once fall, all will tread 
on him 1530 Palsgrave 757, MTian 
a man is throw en under the foote ones 
[once} than every man gothe upon 
hym 1618 B Holyday, Techno- 
gamta.W iv .When a mans once downe, 
I perceiue he shall be trod vpon 1681 
W Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 574 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s v 

' Fall" 

52 If men become sheep, the wolf will 
detour them 1611 Davies (of Here- 
ford), Sc of Folly, 42, in Works, u 
(Grosart) 

53 It is meet that a man le at his own 
bridal 1546 Heyw'ood, Proverbs, Pt 
1 ch VI 1633 Draxe, 230 [with 
"eueiy for "a"] 

54 Man doth lehai he can and God 

uhat He will 1633 Draxe, 80 bis 
1670 Raj', 97 1736 Bailey Did, 

sv “ Man ' 

55 Man hath as many diseases as a 

horse 1660 }dov,&]i, Parly of Beasts, 

56 Man ts a God to man 1548 
Hall, Chron . 324 (1809), The olde Greke 
prouerbe to bee v cry trew, which is that 
a man to a man shall sometyme be as 
a God 1566 L Wager, Mory , 
s»g C3 1630 T Adams. Works 190 
Before 1680 Butler. Remains, u 378 
(* 759 )» The philosopher said — Sian to 
roan is a God and a wolf 

57 Man ts a wdf to man [Lupus 
homo hommi — Plautus, As , 11 iv 88} 
c 1577 Northbrooke Dicing, etc , 57 
(Sh S ) A man is a vvolfc to a man 
that IS, a devourer one of another 
1585 Sir E Dyer, m Wrtlit^s, 90 
'(Grosarf^.'ti' e art (by our owne censure^/ 
ludged wolues one to another 1620 
Ford, Lire of Life, 50 (Sh S ). The old 
proverbe was that a man is a 
beast to a man 1707 Dunton Alhen 

Sport, Tis enmity makes one man 

a woU to another 

58 Man is the head but wonuzn turns 

ft 1875 • A B Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore, 12 1913 Folk-Lore, xxiv 76, 

[Oxfordsh] The man's the head and 
the woman's the neck, and the neck 
turns the head 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Pmerbs, 93 
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59. Man proposes bttl God disposes. 

[A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but 
the Lord directeth his steps. — Prov. 
x\d. 9. Sed sicut scriptum esse, Homo 
cogitat, Deus ordinat. — Ord. Vitalis, 
Eecles. Hist., bk. iii. Nam homo pro- 
ponit, sed Deus disponit. — ^A’Kempis, 
De Imit., lib. i. cap. xix ] 1377 • 

Langland, Plowman, B, xi. 36, " Homo 
proponit,” quod a poete and Plato 
he hyght, "And Deus disponit,” quod 
he. 1509 : Bp. Fisher, Eng. Works, 222 
(E.E.T.S.), It is a comyn prouerbe . . . 
Man purposeth and god dj'sposeth. 
1576 : Pettie, Petite Pall., ii 44 (Gollancz) 
[as in 1509]. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Piti- 
dentum. 1700: T. Bro^vn, tr. Scarron, ii. 
64 {1892). 1854 : J. W. Warter, Last of 
Old Squires, 53. 

60. Man, remember thy end. And thou 
shalt never be shend. 15th cent.: in 
Reliq. Antiques, i. 316 (1841). 

61. Man’s best candle [is his] under- 
sanding. 1659 : Howell, Proverbs: BriL- 
Eng., 14. 

62. Man’s extremity. See Need (6). 

63. Man’s life is filed by his foe. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs : Brit. -Eng., 19. 

64. May the man be damned and never 
grow fat, who wears two faces under one 
hat. 1855 : Bohn, 451. 

65. Men are April when they ivoo, 
December when they wed. Ibid., 451. 

66 . Men are never wise but leturmng 
from law. 1623 : Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 501. 

67. Men are not to be measured by 
inches. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3390. 

68 . Men dream in courtship but in 
wedlock wake. 1875 : A. B. Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 38. 

69. Men fear death. See Death (8) . 

70. Men may meet but moujitauts 
never, c. 1541 : Mellynge of Dr. Barnes 
and Dr. Powell, It is sene often That 
men mete now and than. But so do 
hyUes never. 1590 : Three Lords, etc., 
in Hazlitt^ Old Plays, vi. 4 io> 

meet, though mountains cannot. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Montaigne,” Men meet 
often, mountaines never. 1681 : W. 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis,^ 760. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Men,” Men 
meet but mountains never greet. 1823 : 


Scott, Q. Durward, ch.xxxi.. Mountains, 
it is said, may meet, and why not mortal 
creatures . . . ? 

71. Men muse as they use. 1583 : 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. G3, Use not, 
as you muse. 1639 • Clarke, 64, You 
muse as you use. 1670 : Ray, 123. 
1685: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 71, 
You meause udfe as ye use. 1710 : S. 
Palmer, Moral Essays oti Proverbs, 39. 

’/2. Men of principle. Seequot. 1820: 
Colton, Lacon, Pref., The old adage may 
be venfied, that " the men of principle 
may be the principal men.” 

73 Men shut their doors against a 
setting sun. 1607: Shakespeare, TriwenJ, 
I li. 

74. M en use to worship the rising sun. 
Before 1634 : Chapman, Alphonsus, I. 
i.. Men rather honour the sun rising than 
the sun going down. 1639 : Clarke, 12. 
1670 : Ray, 137. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3470, Jlost men worship the rising sun. 

75 Men’s vows are women’s traitors. 
1855 : Bohn, 452. 

76. Men’s years and their faults are 
always more than they are willing to own. 
Ibid., 452. 

77. The man of God is better by having 
his bows and arrows about him. 1659 • 
Howell, 4. 

78. The man shall have his mare 

again. 1595 : Shakespeare, Mids. N. 
Dream, IH. ii., The man shall have his 
mare again, and all shall be well. 
1653 : R. Brome, Damoiselle, IV. ii. 
[as in 1595]. 1694: Dryden, Love 

Triumphant, III. ii.. Then all shall be 
set right, and the man, etc 1712 ; 
Addison, Spectator, No. 481, Honest 
Sampson . . . solves it very judiciously, 
by the old proverb, that if his first 
master be still living. The man must 
have his mare again. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I., Col. . . . but her 
parents forced her to take the old feUow 
for a good settlement. Ld. Sparkish. 
So the man got his mare again. 1827 ; 
Creevey, in C. Papers, ii. 123 (1904) ( 0 .), 
No tidings of the Beau yet ! but he must 
have his mare again. 

79 Those, or that which, a man knows 
best, he must use most, [c 1384 : 
Chaucer, H. Fame, bk. i. 1 . 290, Therfor 
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I wol seye a proverbe, That " lie that 
fully knoweth therbe May saufly leye 
hit to his >e ”] 161I Cotgrave, s v 
" Herbe " 

80 What's a man hut h%s mtnd^ 
1639 Clarke, 16 

81 When a man groa-s angry Ats 
reason tides out 1732 Fuller. No 
5533 

82 You’ll needs he a man before your 
time 1639 Clarke, 267 

See also Every man , No man , and 
Wise man 

Man, verb He that ts manned mth 
boys and horsed with colts shall have hts 
meat eaten and hts uork undone 1605 
Camden, Remains, 323 (1870) 1670 

Ray 118 1732 FuUer No 2286 

1846 Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S) 

Manchester bred long m the arms, 
and short m the head 1869 Hazhtt, 

273 

Manners and money make a gentle- 
man 1732 Fuller, No 3333 

Manners make often fortunes 1670 
Ray, 17 

Manners make the man c 1460 m 
Bahees Book, r/c , 14 (E E T S ), Nurtur 
and good maners maketh man 15x3 
Bradshaw, St Werburge, 131 (E E T S ), 
Good manors and conynge maken a 
man 1602 Rowlands, Merrte when 
Goss 44 (Hunt Cl ), The prouerbe 
sa>es 'tis manners that doth make 
1659 Howell 16, Manners make a man, 
quoth WiUiam of Wickham 1694 
D’Urfey, Qutxole, Ft 11 Act I sC i [as 
in 1659. but wth "the' for "a'] 
1729 Defoe, Compl Gent , Pt I ch J 
p 18 (1890), The manners make the 
man 1732 FuDer, No 3334 [as in 
1659] 1887 E J Hardy, Manners 

ma^h Man [title] 1922 in Sphere, 
5 Aug, 142, ‘ Manners,” they say. 

make the man” I maintain also that 
a climate makes manners 

Manners See also Unmannerhness 

Manxton See Heytor 

Many a little makes a mickle 

rtr cal anitfS* twi <r;ucp^ xaradeto cal tout 
fpSoit T^xa fiw fUta ital ri ifrttTv — Hcsiod 

IVorAsani Days 359-60] Before 1225 
Aneren R , 54, >>05 ofte, ase me scith of 
lutel wacsej* muchel 1303 Brunne, 


Handl Synnc, I 2366, For raan> smile 
niakej» a grete c 1386 Chaucer, 
Parson's Tide, § 21, Manye smale maken 
a greet 1546 Heywood, Proi’eris, Pt 
I ch XI [as in 1386] 1593 G Harvey, 
Works, 11 311 (Grosart), Jfany a httle, 
by httle and little maketh a mickle 
1616 Jack Drum, I , in Simpson, Sch of 
Shakesp , 11 137, Oh, sir, many a smaU 
make a great 1680 L'Estrange, Select 
CoUoq of Erasmus, 19 1712 Spectator, 
No 509 1758 Franklin, Poor Rich 

Imp , in Arber, Garner, v 582 (1882) 
18^ Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch 
IX , Manj httles make a mickle 
Many a man smgeth See quots 
c 1300 Prov of Alfred, in Rehq 
Antiques, 1 178 (1841), Monjinon 

singcth, that wif horn bryngeth, 'viste 
he hwat he brouhte, wepen he myhte 
c 1320 m Ibid, 1 112, "Mom mon 
syngeth When he horn bnngeth Is 
yonge wyf, Wyste wot he brohfe, 
Wepen he mohte, Er his lyf syth”. 
Quoth Hendyng 
Many a miller See Miller (8) 

Many a one for land takes a fool by 
the hand c 1320 m Rehq Antiques, 

\ 115 (1841], " Mom mon for londe 
wyveth to shonde ” , quoth Hendyng 
1639 Clarke, 99, For a httle land, 
take a fool by the hand 1670 Ray, 
116 [as m 1639] ^678 Ra>, 5 ^ 

1732 FuUer, No 6263 
Many a one says well that thinks ill 
1738 Swift, Pejlite Co«i'c« , Dial I 
Many by wit purchase wealth, but 
none by wealth purchase wit 1647 
Countrym New Commonwealth, 15 
Many can bear adversity, but few 
contempt 1732 Fuller, No 334° 
Many can brook the weather that 
love not the wind 1502 Shakespeare, 

L L L.IV u 

Many dishes make many diseases 
1655 T Muffett, Healths Improte- 
ment, 272 [quoted as a proverb] 

Many dogs may easily worry one 
1639 Clarke, 56 

Many drops make a shower 1616 
Honest Lawyer, sig G2, Many drops 
makcafioud 1736 Bailey, Dtrf .sv 
Drop ” 1846 Denham, Proierbs, l 
(Percy S ) 
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Many drops of water will sink a ship. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3345. 

Many estates are spent in the getting. 
Since women for tea forsook spinning 
and knitting, And men for punch forsook 
hewing and splitting. 1736 : Franklin, 
Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 446 (Bige- 
low). 1883 : Bume, Shropsk. Folk- 
Lore, 578 [as in 1736, but mth " their 
beer ” for " punch.” Given as a 
Chirbury saying]. 

Many friends no friend. 1875 ; A. 
B. Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 96. Cf. 
Friend (8). 

Many frosts and many thowes, Make 
many rotten yowes [ewes]. 1S46 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 62 (Percy S ) 1872 : 

J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 157. 

Many hands make light work. 1401 : 
in Wright, Pol. Poems, ii. 106 (Rolls 
Ser., 1861), Yit many hondis togider 
maken ligt werk. c. 1460’: How the Goode 
Wife, in Hazhtt, Early Pop. Poetry, i. 
188, JIany handys make light werke, 
m3' leue childe. c. 1550 : Pari, of 
Byrdes, 1. 192, in Ibid., iii. 177. 1634: 
G. Markham, Art of Archerie, 20. 1665 ; 
Head and Kirkman, Eng. Rogue, i. 164. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 3347. 1923 : Ob- 

server, II Feb., p. 9, col. 7, ^Vhat is the 
use of saying that " Many hands make 
light work ” when the same copy-book 
tells you that '' Too many cooks spoil 
the broth ” ? 

Many hands will carry off much 
plimder. 1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ 
Colloq., 342 [cited as " the old saying ”]. 

Many have been ruined by buying good 
pennyworths. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3349- 
1736: Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 
Works, i. 447 (Bigelow). 

Many haws. See Haws. 

Many-headed beast, The=The rnidti- 
tude. [BeUua multorum es capitum. — 
Horace, Epist., I. i.] 1542 : tJdaU, tr. 
Erasmus’ Apoph., 122 (1877), The mul- 
titude of the grosse people, being a 
beaste of many heades. 1580 : Sidney, 
Arcadia, 226 (1893), O weak trust of 
the many-headed multitude. 1604 : 
Webster, etc.. Malcontent, III. iii.. That 
beast with many heads. The staggering 
multitude. 1664 : J. Wilson, Andron. 
Comme7ims, III. ii., ^^^lat is this giddy 
*0 


multitude ? — tlris beast Of many heads ? 
1734 : Pope, Imit. Horace, Epist. I. i. 
1. 121, The people are a many-headed 
beast. 1773 : in Garrick Corresp., 
i. 527 (1831), The public is a many- 
headed monster and hard to please. 
iSio : Scott, Lady of Lake, can. v. st. 30, 
Thou many-headed monster-thing. Oh, 
who would wish to be thy king ! 1834-7 : 
Southey, Doctor, interch. xxi., I will 
tell you [the public] what you are ; 
you are a great, ugly, many-headed 
beast. 

Many hips and haws. Many frosts and 
snaws. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 24 
(Percy S.). 1913 : E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 318, Many hips, 
many haas. Many frosts, many snaas. 
Cf. Haws. 

Many humble servants, but not one 
true friend. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3350. 

Many kinsfolk and few friends. 1546 : 
Hey^vood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1616 ; 
Rich Cabinet, fo. 50, A man may haue 
many kinsfolks, but few friends. 1639 : 
Clarke, 26. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 252, Man3' relations, 
few friends. 

Many knacks in his budget, He hath. 
1659 ; Howell, 14. 

Many lords many laws. 1633 : Draxe, 
7- 

Many masters. See Toad (2). 

Many men have many minds. But 
women have but two : Everything would 
they have. And nothing would they do. 
Lancs. 1865; N. & Q., 3rd ser., ^■iii. 
494. 1891 : N. & Q., 7th ser., xii. 373. 
Many nuts (or nits). See Nut (3). 
Many rains, many rowans [mountain- 
ash berries] ; Many rowans, many 
yawns. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 54 
(Percy S.). 

Many relations. See Many kinsfolk. 
Many sands will sink a ship. 1630 : 
T. Adams, Works, 708, Many little sands 
gather’d to an heape, faile not to swal- 
low a greet vessell. 1639: Clarke, ii. 
1670 ; Ray, 118. 

Many seames many beanes. Glos. 
1639 : in Berkeley MSS., iii. 33 (1885). 

Many slones [sloes] many groans. 
1850 ; N. 6- Q., 1st ser., ii. 511. 1S84 ; 
H. Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, 207, 
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In Cornwall the> have a proverb 
" Many slones, many groans *’ 

Man7 speak much who cannot speak 
well 1633 Draxe.ii 1670 Ray, 17 
Many strike on an anvil, When, they 
must strike by measure 1670 Ray, 17 
1732 Fuller, No 5561 [with ' observe 
order ” for “ stake by tneasure ’ ] 

Many strokes See Little strokes 
Many things are lost for want of ask- 
ing 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Many things grow in the garden which 
were never sowed 1659 Howell Pro- 
verbs Span -Eng, 6 1670 Ray, 12 

1732 Fuller, No 3363 
Many things lawful are not expedient 
1855 Bohn, 450 

Many ventures make a full freight 
1633 Draxe, 5 1670 Ray, 17 
D Urfey Quixote, Pt H Act IV sc 11 
Many welts, many buckets 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch vii 
1633 Draxe, 237 

Many without pxuushment, but none 
without fault 1633 Draxe, 62 
1670 Ray, 17 [with “ sm " for “ fault”) 
Many women See Woman (30) 
Many words hurt See Word {10) 
Many words, In See quots 1548 
Hall, Chron , Dedn , I haue redde an 
olde prouerbe. whiche saithe, that in 
many woordes, a lye or twayne sone 
maie scape 1633 Draxe, ll. Where 
many words are the truth often gocth 

by 

Many words will not fill a bucket 
1659 Howell, 9 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt I bk 111 ch iv [with 
‘bushel” for 'bucket"] 1732 Fuller, 
No 3365 [as m 1712] 

Maraxion to learn manners, You must 
go to 1864 “ Cornish Proverbs,” m 

fV <§■ ? , 3rd ser , V 275 
Marazion See also Market-Jew 
Marbles See quot 1880 Court- 
ney, ir Cornwall Words. \ui [EDS ), 
Those that have marbles may play, 
but those that have none must look on 
March, subs i A bushel of March 
dust IS worth a king’s ransom 1533 
Heywood, Play of Weather. 114 
(Fanner) 1580 Tusser, Hushandne 
97 (EDS) Jtarch dust to be sidd, 
\Vorth ransome of gold 1662 Fuller, 


Worthies, 1 120 (1840), In England a 
bushel, etc 1732 Fuller, No 30 
1753 Gcnf Mflg,267[w\th'‘p<:ck’'for 
” bushel ” Midland Counties! 1812 
Brady, Clavis Cal , 1 66 1093 In 

wards. Weather Lore, 18 [both " bushel ” 
and " peck ”] 

2 A damp rotten March gives pain 
to farmers Ibid , 19, March damp and 
wann Will do fanner much harm 

3 A dry March and a wet May FiH 
barns and bays with corn and hay 
1886 Holland, Cheshire Gloss , 443 
(EDS) 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro 
verbs, 162 

4 A dry March, an' a windy A 
barn an’ a findy 1876 C t Robin 
son. Mtd-Yorks Gloss , 40 (E D S ) 

5 A dry March never begs its bread 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 31 (Percy S ) 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 18 [with 
‘ and cold ” after ” dry ”] 

6 A dry March, uet April, and cool 

May, Fill barn, cellar, and bring much 
hay Ibid , 20 , 

7 A fair March ts worth « htngi 
ransom c 1598 Jonson, Case 
Altered, V iv 

8 A March sun sbcAs like a lock cj 
wool 1893 Inwiirds, Weather Lore, 

9 A March wind »s salt which 
seasoneth all pulse c 1620 Markham 
Farew to Husbandry, 95 (1676) 

as ” an old saying among the best 
farmers] 

10 A March wisher (or it.hisker)Jc 
never a good fisher 1732 Fuller, No 
6127 [ wlusker'’] 1893 Inwards 
Weather Lore, 19 [‘ wisher ”] 

11 A Peck of March dust and ^ 

shower tn May, Makes the corn gre^ 
and the fields gay 1732 Fuller, No 
6476 1893 Inwards 18 

12 A uflf March makes a sad hot 

vest 1878 Hyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 25^ 
1893 Inwards, 19 , 

13 A windy March and a rainy Apr» 

make May beautiful 1639 HoweU 
Proterbs Span -Eng, 21 173Z Fuller 
No 468 1893 Inwards, 20 

14 As it rams tn March, so it fan's 

tn June Ibid , 20 . 

15 As much dew tn March, so 
fog nses in August Ibid , 19 
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16. vitich fog in March, so much 
rain in summer. Ibid., 19 

17. Dust in March brings grass and 
foliage. Ibid., iS. 

18. Fog in March, thunder in July. 
Ibid., 19. 

19. In beginning or in end, March its 
gifts will send. Ibid., 18. 

20. In March, kill crow, pie and 
cadow [jackdaw], Rook, buzzard, and 
raven; Or else go desire them To seek 
a new haven. 1846: Donham, Proverbs, 
35 (Percy S.). 

21. In March, the birds begin to 
search; in April, the corn begins to fill; 
in May, the birds begin to lay i86q : 
Hazlitt, 233. 

22. In Valentine March lays her line. 
Ibid., 235. 

23. March birds are best. 1678 ; Ray, 
,344. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3368. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 31 (Percy S.). 1904 : 
Co Folk-Lore: Northumb., 176 (F.LS.). 

24. March borrows. See quofs. 
1646 : Broume, Pseudo. Epi., bk. \d. ch. 
iv.. So is it usual among us ... to 
ascribe unto March certain borrowed 
days from April 1670 : Ray, 41, 
April borrows three days of March 
and they are hi. 1687 : Aubrey, Gen- 
tilisme, etc., 95 (F.L.S.) [as in 1670]. 
1710: Brit. Apollo, iii. No. 18, col 4, 
March borrows of April Three days, 
and they are ill ; April returns them 
back again Three days, and they are 
rain. 1732 ; Fuller, Nos 6133, 6134, 
March borrows of April Three days, 
and they be iU. April borrows of 
March again Three days of -wind and 
rain. 1893 : Inwards, 22, [as in 1732, 
pliisl ilarch borrowed of April, .'^pnl 
borrowed of May, Three days, they say ; 
One rained, and one snew. And the 
other was the worst day that ever blew. 
Staffs. March borrowed from April 
Three days, and they were ill: The 
first of them is wan and weet. The 
second it is snaw and sleet. The third of 
them is peel-a-bane. And freezes the 
wee bird’s neb to the stane. 1921 : 
R. L. Gales, Old-World Essays, 250, 
March borrowed a cloak from his 
father and pawned it after three days. 
Cf. Borrowing days. 


25. March comes in like a lion and 
goes out like a lamb — ^\''ery occasionally 
reversed. 1624: B. &_F., Wife for a 
Month, II. i.. Men. I would choose 
March, for I would come in like a lion. 
Tony. But you’d go out like a lamb, 
when you went to hanging. 1670 : 
Ra}% 41, March hackham comes in, etc. 
1740 : North, Lives of Norths, i. 259 
(Bohn), Then came my Lord Shaftes- 
burj', like the month of March, as they 
say, “ m like a lion, and out like a 
lamb " 1849 • Bronte, Shirley, ch. xv.. 
Like March, having come in like a lion, 
he purposed to go out like a lamb. 
1S93 : Inwards, 19, March, black ram 
Comes in, etc. Ibid., 20, Slarch comes 
in like a lamb and goes out like a lion 
1921 : Sphere, 12 March, p 254, col. i. 
In all proper well-regulated years 
March comes in like a lion and goes out 
like a lamb. 

26. March comes in with an adder’s 
head, and goes out with a peacock’s tail. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 32 (Percy S.). 
1921 : R. L. Gales, Old-World Essays, 
250. 

27. March dry, good rye; April wet, 

good wheat. 1893 : Co. Folk-Lore ; 

Suffolk, 162 (F.L.S ). 

28. March dust on an apple-leaf brings 
all kinds of fruit to grief. 1876 : Buff, 
Pomona Hereford., 50. 

29. March flowers Make no summer 
bowers. 1893 ; Inwards, 18. 

30. March grass never did good. 

1678 ; Ray, 44. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

6475. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 31 

(Percy S.). 1904: Co. Folk-Lore: 

Northumb., 175 (F L.S.). 

31. March grows never dows [flotu- 
ishes]. 1855: Robinson, IF/«W_y Gloss., 
48, “ March grows Never dows.” March 
blossom, being premature, is often 
blighted. 

32. March many weathers. 1678 : 

Ray, 44. 1732: Fuller, No. 6475, 

March many - weathers rain’d and 
blow’d. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
18. 1912 : R. L. Gales, Studies in 

Arcady, 2nd sen, 104. 

33. March rain spoils more than 
clothes. 1659; TAovfeW, Proverbs : Span.- 
Eng., 21, March water is worse than a 
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stain m cloath 1882 Mrs Chamber- ' 
lam, W Wares Words, 37 (EDS) 
1893 Inwards, ig [as in 1659 and 
1882] 

34 March, search April, try May 

Will prove tf you live or dte 1855 
N & Q ,ist ser , \i 416 1893 In- 

wards, 20 

35 March sun lets snow stand oh a 
stone Ibid , 18 

36 March thunder makes all the world 
wonder 1895 Rye, E AngUan Words, 
228 (EDS) 

37 March wind and May s«« Makes 

clothes white and matds dun 1670 
Ray, 41 1744 Clandge, in Mills 

Essay on Weather, 100 (1773) 1882 

N 6- ^ , 6th ser vi 14 1893 In- 

wards 20 

38 March wind kindles the ether 
[adder] and blooms the uhtn 1846 
Denham Proveffcs, 39 (Percy S) 

39 March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers 1886 El- 
worthy, West Som Word-Book. 461 
(EDS) 1893 Inwards, 20 

40 March yeans the lammte And buds 
the thorn, And blows through the fitnl Of 
an ox's horn Northumb Ibid , 18 

41 Never come March never come 
winter 1882 JIrs Chamberlain, W 
Worcs Words, %7 {EOS) 

42 On the first of March, The crows 
begin to search 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 39 (Percy S ) 

43 So many fogs in March, so many 

frosts tn May i66g New Help to 
Discourse, 284, So many mists as there 
be m March, so many hoar frosts there 
will be after Easter 1732 Fuller, No 
6474, So many mists as in ^larch you 
see. So many frosts in Jlay will be 
1823 Moor, SHjfo/AIFonfs, 510 1830 
Forby, Voedb E Anglia, 416 1879 

N & Q . 5th ser , xi 327 " Fogs in 
March, frosties in Jlay ' is a common 
pro\ erb m this part of Surrey [Limps- 
field] 1893 Inwards, ig [as m 1732 
plus] As many mistises in March, So 
many frostises in May — Wilts Ibid , 
20 Mists in March bring ram. Or in 
Jlay frosts again 

44 So many frosts tn March so many 
tn May 1659 Howell 16 If frost m 


March, there wiH be some m May 
1737 Ray, 269 1893 Inwards, ig 

45 The March sun causeth dust, and 
the Wind blows tt about 1670 Ray, 17 

46 The March sun raises but dissolves 
not 1640 Herbert, yac Prudentum 

47 Whatever March does not want, 
April brings along 1893 Inwards, 23 

48 When it thunders tn March, it 
brings sorrow Ibid , ig 

See also April (22) , Borrowing days , 
Cuckoo {4), (12). (13), and (16) , Febru- 
ary (6). (8), and (18), Frosty wmter, 
January (l), (14), and (21), Leeks, 
Nettles (3) September (2) and Wheat (2) 

Mare l A mare’s shoe and a horse's 
shoe are both alike 1732 Fuller, No 
318 

2 If the mare have a bald [w’hite]/airr, 

the filly u til have a blase 1659 
Howell, 2 1696 D’Urfey, Quixote, 

Pt III Act I 1732 Fuller, No 5596 
1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 1 21 

3 I’ll not go before my mare to the 
market 1678 Ray, 259 

4 Mares' tails See Mackerel sky 

5 There are more mares in the wood 
than Cnsell 1678 Ray, 173 

6 To find a mart's nest 1576 ^ 
Peterson, Galatea, in (1892), Nor stare 
in a mans face, as if he had spied 
a mares nest 1582 Breton, Works, 

I <76 (Grosart), To laughe at a horse 

nest and whine too hke a boy 1619 
B & F , Bonduca, V u JVhy dost 
thou laugh’ ^Vhat mare’s nest hast 
thou found ’ 1704 D'Urfey, Tales 
Trag and Comical, 216 « , An old wife s 
saw He has found a mare's nest, 
and laughs at the eggs 1864 "Corn- 
ish Proverbs " m iV & Q , 3rd ser , w 
494. They have found a wees nest 
[mares nest], and are laughing oser 
the eggs 1922 Weyman, Ovtnglon’s 
Bank, ch axxii , 

7 Whose mare is dead> = Wh^ts 
the trouble’ 1595 Afarocews Ex- 
taticus 5 (Percy S ), Whose mare is 
dead, that you are thus melancoly ? 
c 1598 Deloney, Gentle Craft Pt H 
ch lu 1598 Shakespeare 2 Henry 71 

II t , How now I whose marc's dead 
What's the matter ’ 1738 Swift. 
Convers , Dial, I 
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See also Horse (51) ; Man {78) ; Money 
{33) : Ride ; Simper as a mare; and 
Tale (7). 

Margaret’s flood [Devon] = heavy 
rain about St. Margaret’s Day — 20 July. 
1850 ; N. & Q., 1st sen, ii. 512. 

Margery, good cow. See quots. 
1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. cli. 
vii., Margery good coowe, (quoth he), 
gaue a "good meele. But than she cast 
it downe again with hir heele. 1639 : 
Clarke, 83 [“ gives ” for " gave,” and 
" kicks ” for " cast ”]. 1670 : Ray, 

185, Madge, good cow, gives a good 
pail of nulk, and then Idcks it dovui 
■with her foot. 

Mariners’ craft is the grossest, yet of 
handicrafts the subtillest. 1629 • Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov. loi. 

Mark after her mother, She hath a. 
1678 : Ray, 259. 

Market, i. As the market goes wives 
must sell. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 734. 

2. Forsake not the market for [because 
of] the toll. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 
322 (1870). 1670 : Ray, 119. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Toll.” 

3. My market's made. 1590 : Lodge, 
Rosalynde, 104 (Hunt. Cl.), Well, sir, if 
your market may be made no where 
els, home again. 1649: Quarles, Vir- 
gin Widow, I., Is it even so ? Quack’s 
thread is fairly spun. Quack may go 
home again, his market’s done. 1724 : 
Defoe, Roxana, in Works, xiii. 143 
(Boston, 1903), " In her coach ! ” said 
I ; “ upon my word, she had made her 
market then ; I suppose she made hay 
while the sun shone.” 

4. No man makes haste to the market 

where there’s nothing to he bought but 
blows. 1670 : Ray, 119. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 3651. 

5. The market is the best garden. 
1640 : 'Hevhext.Jac.Prudentum. 1670 : 
Ray, 17, [as in 1640, -plus] At London 
they are wont to say, Cheapside is the 
best garden. 

6 . You may know by the market folks 
how the market goes. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. Men know . . . 
How the market goth by the market 
men. c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 
642. 1600 : Day, Blind Beggar, IV. iii. 


1670 : Ray, 119. 1716 : Ward, Female 
Policy, 94. 1732 : Fuller, No 5952. 

Market- Jew = Marazion, Com. In 
your own light like the Mayor of Market- 
few. 1859 • & Q; 2nd ser., viii. 451. 

1906; Q.-Couch, Mayor of Troy, Prol. 
See also Marazion. 

Mark Lane. See quot. 1591 ; Greene, 
Works, X. 99 (Grosart), Percemed he 
was bitten [cheated] of all the bite 
[money] in his bung [purse], and turned 
to walke penylesse in Marke lane, as the 
old prouerbe is. 

Marls sand. He that. See quots 
1753 • Gent. Mag., 120, We have an 
old saying [Lancs] : He that marls 
sand, may buy land ; He that marls 
moss, suffers no loss ; But he that marls 
clay, throws his money away. 1815 : 
W. Peck, Topog. Ace. of Isle of Axholme, 
47, If you marie sand, you may bu}' 
land ; If you marie moss, 5'ou shall 
have no loss ; But if you marie clay, 
you throw all away. 1889 : Peacock, 
Manley, etc.. Gloss., 341 (E.D.S.) [as 
in 1815, but with “ there is ” for 
“ you shall have,” and " fling ” for 
“ throw ”]. 1908 : W. Johnson, Folk 
Memory, 220 [as in 1889]. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 72, He who 
marls sand may buy the land. 

Marriage. I. At marriages and 
funerals friends are discerned from kins- 
folk. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 
25, At manages and burials friends and 
kmrede is knowen. 1629 : Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov. 55 [as in 1578]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 829. 

2. He has a great fancy to marriage 
that goes to the devil for a wife. Ibid., 
No. 1856. 

3. Marriage and hanging go by 
destiny. 1519 : Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 
19, It is my destenye to be hanged. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
iii.. Wedding is destiny And hanging 
likewise, saith that proverb. 1595 • 
Shakespeare, M. of Venice, II. ix.. The 
ancient saying is no heresy. Hanging 
and -wiving goes by destiny. 1624 : 
B. & F., Wife for a Month, II. i- 
1664 : Butler, Hudibras, Pt. II. c^. 
i- 1 - 839, If matrimony and hanging 
go By dest’ny, why not whipping too ? 
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1784 New Foiindl Hosp fof v 
106 

4 Marriage is a lollery 1875 

Smiles, Thrift, 252 The maxim is 
current, that ‘ mamage is a lottery " 

5 Afarrtage ts honourable but house- 

keeping IS a shrew 1616 Breton, 
Works, u tf8 (Grosart), Mamage is 
honourable 1670 Ray, 48 1780 

Mother Bkhc^j, and Pt 28 (Goirane, 
1885). For although housekeeping is 
chargeable, >et mamage is honourable 

6 Mamage leapelh up upon the 

saddle and repentance upon the crupper 
1669 Poltleiiphuia 35 1732 Fuller 

No 3372 

7 Marriage with peace is this world’s 
Paradise with strife, tfcis life's Purga- 
tory 1669 Pohteupkiiia, 227 

8 Marriages are made in heaven (A 

prudent wife is from the Lord —Prov 
xuc 14 3 1567 Painter, Pal of 

Pleasure, ui 24 (Jacobs), True it is 
that manages be don m heauen and 
perfonned m earth 1663 KtUigrevv, 
Parsons Wedding, II vii , Were not 
those mamages made in heaven > 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 
1850 Smedley F'rfl«AF<»f/eg/t,ch >J\ii 
1922 Lucas, Cenevra's Money ch xi 

9 More belongs to marriage than four 
bare legs in a bed 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch viii c 1630 in 
Roxb Ballads, 1 166 (Hmdley) 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers Dial f 1822 
Scott, Nigel, ch xxxvii , A sort of 
pennj -wedding it will prove, where all 
men contnbute to the joung folks’ 
mamtenance, that they may not have 
just four bare legs in a bed thegetlier 

See also Age and wedlock , May, F (14) 
and (15) , Wedding , and Wedlock, 

Mamed man must turn his staff into 
a stake. The 1640 Herbert, Rrif- 
dentum[with turns 'for 'musttum'] 
1670 Ray, 17 

Marrow to the patch = well suited 
1917 Bndge Cheshire Proifff>3 ^ 

Marry, verb i Before thou marry 
Make sure of an house wherein to tarry 
1666 Tomano Piazza Untv , 144, 
Before thou marry, get thy habitation 
ready 1670 Ray, 17 1732 Fuller, 

No 6396 


2 He that goes to marry likes to know 
whether he shall have a chimney to hs 
house Com 1869 Hazlitt, 178 

3 He that marries a slut eats mickle 
dirt 1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale 
83-7 (1697) 

4 He that marries late marries ill 
1589 Nashe, ^\orks, 1 17 (Grosart) 
TTiys common prouerbe, he that mar- 
neth late mameth euill 1666 Tot- 
nano, Piazza Untv , 143, Who mames 
late mames amiss 

5 He that marrieth for wealth sells hs 

liberty 1670 Ray, 17 1732 Fuller, 

No 2238 

6 He uho ts about to marry should 
consider how it *s uith his neighbours 
1855 Bohn, 400 

7 If yon marry tn Lent you will Ine 
to repent 1850 N & Q , liiKZ ,vi 
259 1879 Henderson, Folk-Lore N 
Counties 34 

8 It IS belter to marry a qtitel fool 
than a witty scold 3647 

New Commonwealth, 1669 Poltleu 
phuta. 227 

9 It's good to marry late or neier 
1670 Raj, 47 

10 Marry and thrive See Wive and 
thnve 

11 Marry first and love will follow 
1714 Spectator, No 605, The old 
family maxim that If she mames first, 
love will come after 1780 'Irs 
Cowley Belle s Stratagem, III 1 

12 Marry in haste, repent at letsure 
1566 Painter Pal of Pleasure, 1 Ii 5 
(Jacobs) leaste in making hastie 
choise, leasure for repentaunce shuld 
folow 1592 Greene, Works, xi 
(Grosart), She was afrajde to match in 
haste least sbee might repent at lej- 
sure 1632 Randolph, _/ea/o«s/wrrs 
V II, Many Voo soon, and jouJl re- 
pent too late i6q 2 Congreve, Old 
Batchelor, V viii 1713 Gay, H 
Bath I 1842 Barham, Ing I-egendi, 
andser “Aunt Fanny ’ They ‘repent 
at leisure who marry at random ” 

X3 Marry your daughters betimes, 
lest they marry themselves 1651 Her- 
bert Jac Prudenium 2nd ed 167° 
Hay 47 1732 Fuller, No 3373 

14 Marry your son when you will. 
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your daughter when you can. 1640 : Her- 
bert, ]ac. Prudenfum 1696; D’Ur{e3^ 
Quixote, Pt. III. Act I. 1736 : Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. "Daughter.” 1^5: A. B. 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 48 [with 
" may ” for " can 

15. To marry the mixen for the sake 
of the vnick=' to many an undesir- 
able person for money.” 1737 : Ray, 
202, You'd marry a midden for muck. 
18S3 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 597. 

16. Who marries between the sickle 
and the scythe. Will never thrive. 1678 : 
Ray, 352. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
49 (Percy S.). 1872 . J. Clyde, jr , 
Norfolk Garland, 16, They that wive 
Between sickle and scythe Shall never 
thrive. Cf. Sickle (i). 

17. Who marties docs well, who mar- 
ries not docs better. 1659 : HoweU, 
Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs). 1666 ; Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 143. 

18. Who marrieth for love without 
money, hath merry nights and sorry days. 
1666 : Ibid., 10, He who marries for 
love, in the night-time hath pleasure, 
in the day-time sorrow. 1670 : Ray, 
17. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5710. 

See also May, F (14) and (15) ; Wed ; 
Wife ; and Widow. 

Marry ! come up, my dirty cousin. 
1678: Ray, 68. 1700: Ward, London 
Spy, 416 (1924). 1738 : Sivift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. II. 1847 : Halliwell, 
Diet., s.v., ... a saying addressed to 
any one who affects excessive delicacy. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 94. 

Marsham, Lines. See quots. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 269 (1840), They 
held together as the men of Mar[s]ham 
when they lost their common. 179° • 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Lines ” [as 
in 1662]. 1818 ; Scott, Heart of Midi., 
ch. xxix., [Newark man loq.] They 
hold together no better than the men of 
Marsham when they lost their common. 

Marshland, He is arrested by the 
bailiff of. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 
447 (1840). 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. “Norfolk.” 1874; Smiles, Lives 
of Engineers, i. 15, Wien a man was 
■ stricken down by the ague, it was said 
of him, " he is arrested by the bailiff 
of Marshland.” 


Martin, See Robin (5). 

Martin Harvey’s duck, Weak in paarts. 
Like. 1906 : Cornish N. & Q., 262. 

Martin’s hammer. See quot. 1847 : 
Halliwell, Diet., s.v., "She has had 
Martin’s - hammer Imocking at her 
wicket,” said of a woman who has 
twins. 

Martinmas, i. Between Martinmas 
and Yule, Water's worth wine in any 
pule. 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, ii. 96 
(F.L.S.). 1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 
261, In the North of England, there is 
a curious rh3mie descriptive of the value 
of rain in the latter part of the year — 
" ’Tween Martinmas and Yule, Water’s 
wine in every pool.” 

2. When the ice before Martlemas 
bears a duck. Then look for a winter 0’ 
mire and muck. 1881 : Evans, Leics. 
Words, 191 (E.D.S.) [cited as " a com- 
mon weather proverb 

3. Where the wind is on Martinmas 
Eve, there it will be the rest of the winter. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 37 [" an 
old saying with the people round ” — 
Atherstone]. 

4. Wind north-west at Martinmas, 
severe winter to come. Hunts Ibid., 37. 

See also St. Martin. 

Marton Chapel, All on one side like. 
1886 : Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 444 
(E.D.S.). 1917; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 9, . . . The meaning is lost. 

Marvel. See Wonder. 

Mass and meat never hindered work. 
1817 ; Scott, Rob Roy, ch. xxix. 1823 ; 
Scott, St. Ronan's, ch. xiv. 1863 ; 
N. & Q., 3rd ser., iii. 258, Mass and 
meat never marred work. Ibid., 439, 
Mass and meat take up nobody’s time. 
Cf. Meals and matins; Meat (5); and 
Prayers and provender. 

Master, subs. i. A master of straw 
eats a servant of steel. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentiim. 

2. He can ill be master that never was 
scholar. 1639 : Clarke, 149. 

3. He that is a master must serve 
{another). 1640 ; Herbert, fac. Prii- 
dentum. 

4. He that is master of himself will 
soon be master of others. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2182. 
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5 He that teaches himself has a fool 

to his master 1641 Jonson, Timber 
" Consiha,” For he tliat w as only taught 
by himself, had a fool to his master 
1692 L'Estrange, JEsop, 283 (3rd ed ) 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
verbs, 32 1867 F C H , m Af &Q , 

3rd ser , XI 192, [as to origin of the 
saying] I beheve it has arisen from the 
following sentence of St Bernard — 
“ Qui se sibi magistnim constituit, 
stulto se disapulum subdit ” Ep 83 — 
which may be thus rendered in English 
He that will teach himself m school. 
Becomes a scholar to a fool 

6 If the master say the crow is while, 
the servant must not say ’Its black 1672 
Walker. Parcem , 10 i68i W Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalts, 871 

7 Masters should be somelttnes blind, 
and sometimes deaf 1732 Fuller, No 

3376 

8 The master's eye See Eye (9), 
(13), and (17) 

9 The masters footsteps fatten the 

soil 1537 R whitford, Werke for 
Housholders, sig F5, The steppe of the 
husbande [farmer] maketh a fatte 
donghyll 1659 Howell, 10 1666 

Tomano, Piazza Untv , 206 [with 
■ field” for "soil"] 

Master, verb Better master one than 
engage with ten 1732 Fuller, No 916 

Master Hogge See quots 1857 
Archaologta, xxxvii 483, ” Master 
Hogge and his man John, they did cast 
the first can non ” [No date given for 
ongmal] 1894 A J C Hare, 5 «ssex, 
125 The Hog House, with a hog and 
1581 carved over the door [near 
Buxted] It >vas the residence of the 
Hogge or Hnggett family, of •whom 
Rali Hogge, m 1543, cast the first iron 
cannon made in England — "Master 
Huggett and his man John, They did 
cast the first cannon ' 

Mastiff I A mastiff groueth the 
fiercer for being tied up 1732 Fuller, 
No 320 

2 The mastiff never loieth the grey- 
hound 1576 Pettie, Petite Pall, u 
85 (Gollancz) [quoted — ‘ as the saying 

IS ”] 

3 Though the mastiff be gentle, yet 


bite him not by the lip 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenlum 1696 D Utlcy.Quixote, 
Ft III Act I sc 1 , As the proverb says, 
tho' the bear be gentle, don't bite him 
by the nose 1732 Fuller, No 5011 

Match, A See quots 1670 Ray, 
216, A match quoth Hatch, when he 
got his wife by the breech 1678 Raj, 
76, A match quoth Jack, when he kist 
his dame 1732 Fuller, No 321 [as 
in 1678. but with " John ” for ” Jack "] 

Matter but the mind, ’Tis not Ibid , 
No 5105 

Matter heth a bleeding, His 1562 
Hejnvood, Eptgr , No 209, Here lieth 
all and bleedeth 1633 Draxe, 198 
[section on ' III success ] 

Malty Tasker’s jarlers, Like one o' 
owd ■ Jarler''=*anything out of the 
common 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 91 

Marem Hill See Malvern Hill 

Maxfield measure, heap and thrutch= 
very good measure 1670 Ray, 217, 
Macklesfield measure, heap and thrust 
Cheshire 1790 Grose, Erov G/oss.st 
" Cheshire " 1877 E Leigh, Cheshire 
Gloss , 132 1017 Bndge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 94, jfaxfield measure, h6Sp 
and thrutch , or, Maxfilt mizzer, up- 
yepped and thrutched [pressed doivn] 

May, subs A COLD May i A cold 
May and a windy makes a fat barn 
and findy 1659 Howell, 21 1744 

Clandge, m MiUs, Essay on Weather, 
101 (1773) [with ''full" for "fat"] 
1825 Hone, Ev Day Book, i 669 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 26 [as 
m 1744] 

2 A cold May is good for corn and 
bad for hay 1891 C Wordsworth, 
Rutland Words, 22 (EDS) 

3 A cold May is good for com and 
hay 1893 Inwards Weather Lore, 26 

4 A cold May ts kind 1882 Mrs 
Chamberlam, W Worcs Words, 17 
(EDS), Local proverb ["kind”** 
favourable] 

5 A cold May ts kindly. And fills the 
barn finely 1893 Inwards, z6 

6 Cold May brings many things 
Ibid , 26 

7 Cdd May enriches no one Ibid , 
26 
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8. For an cast mind in May ’iis your 
duty to pray. Ibid., 26. 

B. Dry JIay. r. A dry May and a 
dripping June Bring all things into tune. 
Beds. Ibid., 28. 

2. A dry May and a leaking June 
Make the farmer whistle a merry tune. 
Ibid., 27. 

3. A dry May is followed by a wet 
June. Ibid., 27. 

4. Dry May brings nothing gay. 
Ibid., 25. 

C. SIiSTY :May. Mist in May and 
heat in June, Make the harvest come 
right soon. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
47 (Perc}’^ S.). 1882 : Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, W. Worcs. Words, 37 (E.D.S ). 
1893 : Inwards, 27, [^o] A misty 
Jlay and a hot June Bring cheap meal 
and harvest soon. 

D. Warm May. i. A hot May makes 
a fat church-yard. 1659 : HoweU, ii. 
1670 ; Ray, 42. 1825 ; Hone, Ev. Day 
Book, i. 669. 1869 : N. & Q , 4th sen, 
iv. 174, A hot Jlay makes a fat church- 
hay [j’ard]. Cornwall. -1893: Inwards, 

2. For a warm May the parsons pray. 
1893 : Inwards, 25. 

E. Wet May. i. A dropping May 
Fills the barns with corn and hay. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 162. 

2. A leaky May and a warm June, 
Bring on the harvest very soon. 1878 : 
Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 256. 

2. AMayfloodnerverdidgood. 1639: 

Clarke, 307. 1670 : Ray, 41. i 744 • 
Claridge, in Mills, Essay on W eather, loi 
{1773). 1893 ; Inwards, 26. 

4. A May wet was never kind yet. 
Ibid., 25. 

5. A wet and windy May, Fills the 
barn with cor 7 i and hay. 19^7 • Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 162. 

6. A wet May brings plenty of hay. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 44 (Perc}' 

S.), A wet May WO! fiU a b5T:e full 
of hay. 1889 : Peacock, Manley, etc.. 
Gloss., 345 (E.D.S.), A weet Jlay Brings 
plenty o’ com. An’ plenty o’ haay. 
1893 ; Inwards, 26, [as in 1846, plus] 
A wet May makes a big load of 
hay. West Shropshire. I 9^7 • Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 162. 


7. May damp and cool fills the barns 
and wine vats. 1S93 ; Inwards, 25. 

8. May rain kills lice. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 43 (Percy S.). 

9. The haddocks are good When dipped 
in May flood. 1862: Chambers, Roo^ 0/ 
Days, i. 569 (1869). 1893 : Inwards, 25. 

10. Water in May is bread all the 
year. 1666 ; Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
135. 1878 : D3’-er, Eng. Folk-Lore, 256. 

F. Unclassified, z. A red gay May. 
See quot. 1623 ; Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 475, A red gay May is best in 
anj’- yeare ; Februare full snow is to 
ground most deare ; A whistling 
March (that makes the ploughman 
blithe) ; and moistie April that fits-him 
for the sithe. 

2. A snow-storm in May Is worth a 
waggon-load of hay. 1893 : Inwnrds, 27. 

3 As fine as a May-pole on May-day. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 43 (Percy S.). 

4. Be it weal or be it woe. Beans 

blow before May doth go. 1678 : Ray, 
351. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6202 [with 

“ should ” before " blow' ”]. 1893 : 

Inwards, 27 [as in 1678]. 

5. Be sure of hay Till the end of May. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6197. 

6 . Blossoms in May Are not good 
some say. 1893 : Inwards, 25. 

7. Come it early or come it late. In 
May comes the cow-quake [tremulous 
grass]. 1670 : Ray, 41, Ma}' come she 
early or come she late, she’U make the 
COW' to quake. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6191, 
May come earl}', come late, ’TwiU make 
the COW' to quake. 1893 : Inwards, 26. 

8. He who sows oats in May, Gets little 
that way. 1846 ; Denham, Proverbs, 47 
(Percy S.). 1893 : Inward, 27. 

9. If May will be a gardener, he will 
not fill the granaries. Ibid., 25. 

10 If you sweep the house with broom 
in May, You’ll sweep the head of that 
house away. 1S78 : Folk-Lore Record, 
i. 52. 1879 • Henderson, Folk-Lore 

N. Counties, 50 [heard in Sussex]. 
1887 : Zincke, Hist, of Wherstead, 179, 

I used to hear the rh3'mes : — " Sweep 
wth a broom that is cut in Jlay, And 
you ^vill sweep the head of the house 
away.” 

11. In May an east-lying field is 
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worth wain and oxen, tn June, the oxen A punning; saying 1738 Swift, Polite 
and the yoke 1893 Inwards 27 Convers .tiisX I , il/iss Maybe there is 

12 Look at your corn tn May, and colonel Col Ay, but May bees don’t 
you’ll come weeping aiiay Look ai the fly now, miss 

same tn June, and you'll come hotne tn 19 May chetsbadluckbegets "Chets" 
another tune 1639 Oarke, 307 [a ^children in Cornwall, and, hence, 
little vanedj 1670 Ray 41 1827 kittens also 1690 Dryden, 

Hone, Table-Book, 667, He that goes to tryon, III , Blear-ey'd, like a JIaj 
see his wheat ui May Comes weeping kitten 1865 Hunt, Pop Romances 
away 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- IV of Eng 430 (1896) 1878 Dyer, 

Lore, 579, Of green com Go in the Eng Folk-Lore, lyb 1879 Hender 
May, And come weeping awray Go in son, Folk-Lore N Counties, 115. A 
the June, And come home another tune certain unluckiness is held all England 
1893 Inwards, 27, a proverb al over to attend a May kitten as well as 
luding to the magical way in which a May baby 1882 Jago, Gloss of 
unpromising crops sometimes recover Corntsh Dialect 131 1902 N 6- Q, 

13 Many thunderstorms tn May, And 9th ser, s 77. In Huntingdonshire it 

the farmer sings “ Hey ' htyl" Ibid, is a common saying that a "May 
27 kitten makes a dirty cat " 1913 

14 Marned tn May will soon decay E M Wright, Rustic Speech, etc , 218 

1840 Denham. Rrowris, 48 (Percy S ), zo Maynevergoesoutwithoutawheat 
From the mamages m May All the ear 1830 Forby, Vocau E Anglia, 
baims die and decay 1872 J Clyde 417 1893 Co Folk-Lore Sw/cfA, 163 

jr, Norfolk Garland, 16 (as in 1846) (FES) 

1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 93 21 May-day has come and gone, thou 

15 Marry tn May, you'll rue tl for art a gosUng and I am none 1846 

gye 1675 Poor Robin Alman , itlny, Dcuhtim, Proverbs, 44 (Percy S) 1904 

the proverb saies Of all the Co Folk-Lore Norihumb , 177 (F L S ) 
moneths 'tis worst to wed m May 22 Never cast a clout till May be out 
1879 Henderson, FofA-CcreM 1732 FuUer.No 6193 [with''L«avenot 

34, The ancient proverb still lives on off' for "Never cast"] 1886 El 
the lips of the people of Scotland and worthy, West Som Word-Book, 467 
the Borders — MarrymMayRueforaye (EDS), If you would the doctor pa> 
1913 E M Wnght Rustic Speech, etc . I^ave your flannels off in May 1887 
218, Many m Maj, you’ll rue it for aye. Parish and Shaw, Did Kent Dialect, 
is a Devonshire saying 99 (EDS) 1893 Inwards, Weather 

16 May and December (or January) Lore, 26, Till May be out Leav'e not 

c 1386 Chaucer, Merch Tde, I 449, off a clout or, Change not a clout 

That she, this maydcn, which that Till May be out 1906 N&Q.toi^i 

May us highte should wedded be ser, v 433, Nev^r change a thing Till 
vnto this lanuanc 1606 Dekker, Maycomesin Never cast, etc Ibid, 
Works, II 71 (Grosart), You doe vvrong 474, Button to chin Till May be m, 
to Time, enforcing May to embrace Oist not a clout till May be out 
December c 1613 Rowlands, Patre 23 No grass first of May, Fetch 

Spy-Knaties, 7 (Hunt Cl ), Yonder another cow to the ley 1917 Bndgc, 
goes cold December match'd with May Cheshire Proverbs, 98 
1634 Massmger, Guardian, I 1 , 1 am 24 The first of May is Robin Hood s 
in the May of my abilities. And you m day 1846 Denham, Proierbs, 47 , 
your December 1891 R. Buchanan, {Percy S) 

Cowing rfr’ror,267 (0 ),\Vhen asthmatic 25 The more thunder in May, the 
January weds buxom May less tn August and September 1893 

17 May and June are twin stslers Innards Weather Lore, 27 

1846 Denham. Pforrris 49 (Percy S) 26 They who lathe tn May unit soon 

j8 May-bees dont fiy this month be laid tn clay , They who bathe tn Junt 
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Will sing a merry tune. 1827 : Hone, 
Table-Book, 315 [quoted as an " old 
sa5dng . . . ver}"^ prevalent in Skipton,” 
Yorks]. 1893 : Inwards, 27, [as in 1827, 
plus'] Thej^ who bathe in July Will dance 
like a fly. 

27. To get up (or over) May hill 
1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, i 652, The 
month of May is called a " trying ” 
month, to persons long aihng with 
critical complaints. It is common to 
say “ Ah, he’ll never get up May-hill ! ” 
or, “ If he can climb over May-hill he’ll 
do.” 1863: "WisG, New Forest, ch. xvi , 
” He won’t climb up May Hill,” that 
is, he will not live through the cold 
spring. 1887 : Parish and Shaw, Diet 
Kent. Dialect, 99 (E.D S.), I don’t think 
he'U ever get up May hill. 

28. To wed in May is to wed poverty. 
1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 257. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 27. 

29. Twenty-ninth of May Royal-oak 
day (or oaken-apple day). 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 48 (Percy S.). 

30. You must not count your yearlings 
till May-day. 1823 : D’Israeli, Cur. of 
Lit., 2nd ser., i. 441 (1824), The state 
• of an agricultural people appears in 
such proverbs as “You must not,” etc. 

See also April (3), (4), (9), (12), (13), 
and (17) ; Bee (3) ; Cuckoo, passim'. 
Doe ; Fresh as flowers ; January (4), 
(8), (17), and (18) ; July (9) ; Leeks ; 
March, ^assm; Merry month; Sage; 
Sheep (13) ; and Thistle (2). 

May, verb. i. That one may not 
another may. 1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. li. 

2. That which may fall out at any 
time, may fall out to-day. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4383, 

3. What may be done at any time will 
be done at no time. Ibid., No. 5500 - 

4 Who that may not as they will, must 
will as they may. 1546 ; Hey^vood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v 1633 : Draxe, i. 

5. You may if you list, but do if you 
dare. 1678 : Ray, 350. 

Mayors. See Altringham ; Calenick ; 
East Looe ; Falmouth ; Halgaver ; 
Hartlepool; Lord-Mayor; Market-Jew; 
Northampton ; Over ; Tregoney ; and 
Wigan. 


Mazed. See quots. 1895 : J. Thomas, 
Randigal Rhymes, 61, Mazed as a curley 
[Corn.]. igz 6 : DevOnsh. Assoc Trans, 
Ivii. 144, "Mazed as a brish” [brush] 
is a common saying about Newton 
Abbot . . . Still commoner, “ mazed 
as a sheep.” I have also heard “ mazed 
as a broom-stick.” 

Meal make before sail take. Corn 
1869 : Hazlitt, 279. 

Meals. See Better are meals. 

Meals and matins minish never. 1853 : 
Trench, Proverbs, 21 (1905), Meal and 
matins minish no way. 1863 : N & Q., 
3rd ser , iii. 209. Cf. Mass and meat ; 
Meat (5) ; and Prayers and provender. 

Mean as an higgler. As. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 18, Higgler = 
Huckster or hawker. 

Mean as tongs. As. 1899 : S. 0 . 
Addy, in N. & Q., 9th ser., iv. 206, . . . 
I have occasionally heard this phrase 
in Sheffield. 

Means, Use the, and God will give the 
blessing. 1633 : Draxe, 109. 1670 : 
Ray, 17. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5413, Use 
the means, and trust to God for the 
blessing 

Measure, subs. i. He that loves 
measure and skill, oft hath his will, 
c. 1460; How the Good Wife, 1 . 55, 
That mesure louethe, and skille, ofte 
hathe his wille. 

2. Measure for measure. 1595 . True 
Trag. Rich Duke of York, 151 (Sh. S.), 
Measure for measure must be answered. 
1603 : Shakespeare, Measure for Mea- 
sure [title]. 1834-7: Southey, Doctor, 
interch. xxi. [title]. 

3. Measure is a merry mean. c. 1380 : 
Langland, Dg/). of Rich. LI., 12 (Camden 
S ), Mesure is a men mene. c. 1450 : 
Russell, Book of Nurture, in Babees Book, 
124 (E.E.T.S.). Before 1529: Skelton, 
Magnyfycence, 1 . 385. rsgo : Greene, 
Works, ix. 209 (Grosart). 1670 ; Ray, 17. 

4. Measure is medicine. 1362 : Lang- 
land. Plowman, A, i. 33. 

5. Measure is treasure, c. 1225 : 
Ancren R., 336 (Morton), The middel 
weie of mesure is euer guldene [golden]. 
c. 1420 : Lydgate, Minor Poems, 82 
(Percy S.), An olde proverbe — “ mesour 
is tresoure.” Before 1529: Skelton, 
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Magnyfycence, 1 126 1635 Clarke 

206 1732 Fuller, No 6321 

6 There ts a measure tn all things 
{c 1450 Abceo/ Arisiotill.in'EETS , 
Ext Set , 67 (1869), For a mesurable 
mene is best for \ s alle ] 1633 Draxe, 
129 

Measure, verb 1 He meastires a 
img 1813 Ray, 75 

2 He that measures not kimsdf is mea- 
sured 1640 Herbert, yac Prudentum 

3 Measure thnce and cut once 1591 
Flono Second Frutes, 97, Alwaies 
measure manie Before you cat anie 
1623 Wodroephc Spared Howes, 275, 
Measure thnce, before thou shapest 
once 1670 Ray, 17, Measure thnce 
what thou bujest, and cut it but once 
1732 Fuller No 3381 

4 To »«asMr« another by yow own 
yard 1589 Pap with a Hatchet, To 
Reader, Tne> measure conscience by 
their owne jard 1659 Howell, 12, 
You measure every one by your o'vn 
yard 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 597, To measure your neighbours 
cloth by your own yard 

5 To measure another's corn by one's 

own bushel 1631 W Saltonstall, 

Pictura Loquentes, sig Fi, Her come 
stands not long for the sellers sake, and 
she crosses the proverbe, for shce 
measures it out by anothers bushell 
1670 Ray, 186, You measure e\ery 
ones com by your own bushel 1713 
Gay, Wife of Bath, I , Pray do not 
measure my com wath your bushel, old 
Drybones ! 1828 Carr, Craven Dia- 
lect, 1 58, “ You measure me a peck out 
of your own bushel", you judge of 
mj disposition by your o\vn 1920 
L J Jennings, Chestnuts and Small 
Beer, 138, No man is inclined to measure 
his own com by another man's bushel 

Meat, subs l A man ts not sure of 
his meat till it is tn his mouth 1684 
Great Frost, 24 (Percy S ) [ated as an 
old proverb] 

2 If twasn’t for meat and good dnnk 
the women might gnaw the sheets 1698 
Terence made English, 96 (2nd 
[quoted as the old saying ’] 

3 Look not on the meat but on the 
man 1533 Heywood, Play of Lne, 


I 1230 (Brandi, Qiiellen, 198) 1639 

Clarke, 84, Shew me not the meat, but 
shew me thf man 1678 Ray, 354 
To measure the meat by the mm 

4 Meat and dnnk to one, To he 
1533 Fnth Answ More, Fj (0) 
It ys meate and dnnke to this childe 
to plaic 1573 G Harvey, Letter-Book, 
51 (Camden S), \Vhitch were sutch 
matter as would be meat and 
dnnk to M Proctor 1642 Fuller, Pro 
fane Stale "Hypoente,' Even fasting 
Itself IS meat and dnnk to him, whilst 
others behold it 1681 Robertson 
Phrased Generalts, 876, It is meat and 
dnnk to me 

5 Meat and mass (or malms) kinder 

no man s journey (or world) 1639 
Clarke. 273, Meat and mattens hinder 
no mans journey 1670 Ray, I30 
[as in 1639] 1732 Fuller, No 3382 

(as m 1639, but " not a " for ‘ no 
mans 1823 Scott, Q Durtiari, 
ch XI , " Meat and mass ” (crossing 
himself) "never hindered the work of s 
good Chnstian man " 1893 R L S , 
CaUtona, ch xix , 1 beg to remind 
you of an old musty saw, that ni«t 
and mass never hindered man Cf 
Mass and meat. Meals and matins, 
and Prayers and provender 

6 Meat »s ffiwcA but manners is tnort 

1639 Clarke, 93 1685 Menton, 

Yorkshire Ale. 54, For meat is nueWe 
but mence [credit] is more I73^ 
Fuller, No 3383 [with " malice ' 

' manners,’* but this must surely 
a misprint] 

7 Meat must be had, but work 
slay 1687 Poor Robin Alman PrOg 
no^ sig C8 [quoted as " anaent 
proverb "] 

8 Meat was made for mouths it>o9 

Shakespeare, Coriolanus, I 1 , 

9 One man s meal ts another man s 

Poison [Tantaque m his rebus 
tantia, diffentasque est, Ut quod alit> 
abus est, aliis fuat acre venenura-j 
Lucretius, iv 638] 1546 Heywooo 

Proverbs, Pt 11 ch 11 . 'fhat one loueth 
not.anotherdoth 1630 Taylor (Water 
Poet), H orks 2nd pagin 254, And one 
mans meat, anothers poyson is 17^ 

O Dykes, Eng Proverbs, W (2nd cd.) 
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1759 : Townley, High Life bdow Stairs, 

I. L, Alas. Sir! what is one man’s 
poison is another man’s meat. 1883 ; 
Trollope, Anfobiog., ch. x, [%vith " food ” 
for " meat 1914 ; Lucas, Landmarks, 
197. 

10. To be meat for another’s mouth. 
[Non ego sxim poUucta pago. — Plautus, 
Rud., 425.] 1598 : Shakespeare, 2 Henry 
IV., II. iv., I am meat for your master. 
1616 ; Haughton, Englislwt for my 
Money, II. i., I am no meat for his mow- 
ing [mouthing], nor yours neither. 1681: 
Otway, Soldier’s Fortune, II. i , Let my 
doxy rest in peace, she's meat for thy 
master. 1738 ; Swift, Pohte Convers., 
Dial. I., That's meat for your master. 
1855 : Kingsley, TFesf. Ho I, ch. viii.. 
And that you can’t have, for it's meat 
for your masters. 

11. To bring meat in the mouth. 
1580 ; G. Harvey, Works, i. 92 (Grosart), 
Those studies and practizes, that carrie 
as they saye, meate in their mouth. 
1639 : Clarke, 43, It brings meat i’ th’ 
mouth. 1670 : Ray, 186. 

12. When meat is in anger is out. 
1639 ; Clarke, 178. 

Meddle, verb. 1. He that will meddle 
with all things may go shoe the goslings, 
c, 1434; inscrip, in Whalley Church, 
cited in Farmer's Heywood's Proverbs, 
377 (igo6). Whoso melles of wat men 
doo. Let hjun cum hier and shoo the 
ghos. 1546 : Hey^vood, Proverbs, Pt. 

II. ch. iii.. Who medleth in all thyng 
male shooe the goslyng. 1670 : Ray, 
120. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6443. 

2. I will neither meddle nor make, 
1593 : Nashe, Works, iv. 151 (Grosart) 
If in speech you neither meddle nor 
make \vith hym. 1609 : Shakespeare, 
Troilus, I. i.. For my part, I’ll not 
meddle nor make no further. 1675 . Cot- 
ton, Burl, ii/jon Burlesque, 259 (1765), I 
should do very imprudently . . . Either 
to meddle or to make. 1730 : Lillo, 
Silvia, III. V., They are ticklish things, 
and I don’t much care to meddle or 
make with ’em. 1849 : Bronte, Shirley, 
ch. xxi., Moore may settle his o\to 
matters henceforward for me ; I’ll 
neither meddle nor make with them 
further, 1920 : E. Gepp, Essex Dialect 


Meg 

Diet., 22, "I ’on’t nuther meddle nor 
make,” I won’t interfere. 

3. Meddle with your old shoes. 1577: 
Misogonus, II. v.. What, are you his 
spoksman ? meddle you ivith your old 
showes. 1639 : Clarke, 18, Meddle 
with what you have to doe. 1670; 
Ray, 186. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Gcneralis, 877, Meddle ivith your old 
shoes ; Tua quod nihil refert, ne cures 
Medgelly’s cow. See quot. 1753 : in 
Stukeley Memoirs, iii. 179 (Surtees S.), 
A proverb in this country [Shropsh.J, 
“ iMedgeUy’s cow, for one that gives a 
deal of milk.” 

Medicines be not meat to live by, 
1669 : Politeuphuia, 175. 

Medlars are never good till rotten. 
1599 J- Weever, Epigr., 19 (1911), 
Medlers are neuer ripe before Giat they 
be rotten. 1674 : Head and Kirkman, 
Eng. Rogue, iii. 259, A medlar, which is 
never good till rotten. 1678 : Ray, 52. 
Medlock. See Yoke. 

Meet with one’s match, To. c. 1305 : 
Miracle of St. James, 48, in E.E.P., 
59 (1862) (0.), 76 schrewe fond his 
macche 70. c. 1400 : Beryn, 4 (E.E.T S.), 
Lo ! howe >e clowdis worchyn, 
eche man to mete his mach. 1485 : 
Malory, Morie d’ Arthur, bk. x. ch, 54, 
Goo feche sire launcelot or sir Tristram 
and there shaUe ye fynde your matche. 
1594 : Greene, Frier Bacon, sc. ix.. 
How now . . . have you met with your 
match ? 1632 : Shirley, Witty Fair 

One, I. iii., Clare. I am married, sir. 
Bra. Then I hope you have met with 
your match already. 1700 ; Congreve, 
Way of World, III. vii., WeU, Mr. 
FainaH, you have met with your match. 
1874 : N. & Q., 5th ser., i. 205, Nor 
insult any one, lest you meet with your 
match. 

Meeterly [Tolerably, Indifferently] as 
maids are in fairness. 1678 . Ray, 355 
1683: Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 
(1697). 

Meg of Westminster, As long as, 
1582 : The Life and Pranks of Long 
Meg of Westminster [title] 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 413 {1840). 1785 ; 
Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
" Long Meg,” A jeenng name for a 
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very tall woman, from one famous in 
story, called Long Meg of Westminster. 

Melancholy as a cat, As 1592 
Lyly, Midas, V a 1597 Shakespeare, 

I Henry IV , X 11 , I am as melan- 
choly as % gib cat 1599 Chapman 
Hum Day s Mirth, sc xi 1609 'n Halh- 
well. Books of Characters. 115 (1857) 
1694 D'Urfey, Quixote Pt II Act I 
sc 1 , Yonder he lies, and as melancholy 
as a cat m a church-steepk, expecting 
my return 1720 G\y, Poems, \\ 278, 
(Underhill), I melancholy as a cat. Am 
kept awake to weep 1785 Grose 
Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, sv ‘ Gib 
cat,” As melancholy as a gib cat as 
melancholj as a he-cat who has betn 
catterwauling whence they always 
return scratched, hungry, and out of 
spirits 1820 iATobySoutk'Sea House 
Melancholy as a gib-cat over his counter 
all the forenoon 

Melancholy as a collier’s horse, As 
1659 Howell, 10 

Melancholy as a sick monkey. As 
1836 Marry at, Easy, ch xxi 

Melancholy as a sick parrot, As 
1682 A Behn, False Count, I 11 

Melrerley, Shropsh 1841 Harts- 
home, Saloftan Ant , 504, Its remote- 
ness, perhaps, and the frequency of 
inundations to which it is subject, has 
occasioned the place to pass irito a bye 
word, and its inhabitants to be called 
Meiverly God helps [Also, after good 
crops] Melverly where do you think? 
1913 E M Wnght, Husltc Speech, 
etc , 181, To direct a person to go to a 
place not to be named to ears polite is 
to te'iVmm to go to Melierlej , a saymg 
which has arisen from the fact that 
this village is continually flooded by 
the irruptions of the Severn, and is 
therefore a place where ills and mis- 
fortunes befall the inhabitants J928 
Truth, 12 Sept p 454, col 2. Melvcrley 
God help us f Meherley, where 
else^ 

Memory is the treasure of the nund 
1560 T Wilson lihetoTiqtie, 209 (1909) 
The memone called the threasure of 
the minde 1642 Fuller. Holy State 
"Memory,'' Memory is the 

treasure-house of the mind 


Memory of happiness makes misery 
woeful. The c 1440 Lydgate, Fall 
of Princes, bk 1 1 650, ^Jor nolhyag 
more may hertis disauaunce Than off 
old loie newe remembraunce 1669 
PolUeuphtiia, 102, The consideration ol 
pleasures past greatly augments the 
pain present 1732 Fuller, No 463O 

Men See Man 

Mend, verb i He may meni 
not grow worse 1633 Draxe, 43 
Some doe mend, when they cannot 
appaire 1659 Howell, 7 

2 If you mend things on your 
you m sure to lack, 1 e to want 1910 
Devonsh Assoc Trans , h 77 

3 Let him mend his manners, ‘ticiH 
be his OK H another day 1678 Ray, 

4 Mend one See Every man mend 
one 

Mend your clothes and vou may 
out this year 1640 Herbert, Jdf 
Prudenfum 1854 J W Waiter, Last 
of Old Squires, 53 

6 To mend as sour ale mends 
j«irtw^r<=To become worse 1546 
Hiywood, Proverbs Pt II ch IX, 
Than woldeyc. mend assowreale 
mendth in summer 1564 BoUlia. 
Dialogue, 77 (BETS) The worWe 
amendes like sower ale m sommet 
1647 Wither, Amygdala Brit , ° 
(S^ns S ). And, like sowre ale m 
summer, mend 1738 Swift, Pohl^ 
Convers , Dial III 1823 Moor, Suf 
folk Words, 377, " 'A mend like sour 
ale in summer " — that is, gets worse 
and ivorse 

7 To mend as the flelcher does hi 
bott 1530 Palsgrave, 634, He ineno 
eth as the flctcher dolhe his bolW 
1633 Draxe 242 

Merchandize See quot i 593 
Nashe, Works, iv 139 (Grosart), It a 
nowe growne a proueibe That there ir 
MO merchandize but usury . 

Merchant i A merchant of 
skins = of refuse, or of nothing i 545 
Ascham Toxoph , 151 (Arbcr) He that 
wyll at all aduentures v’se the seas 
knowjnge no more what is to be done 
in a tempest than m a caulme, sh^ 
soone becumme a maichaunt of ccle 
skinncs 1624 T Heywood, 
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IV. i., Fisher. . . who knowes but I 
In tyme may proove a noble marchant ^ 
Clomne. Yes, of eele skinnes. 1655 ‘ 

A. Brewer, Love-sick King, II , in Bang, 
Materialien, B. 18, p. 13, Then am I a 
merchant, not of eels-skins, but lamb- 
skins. 

2. A merchant that gains not loses 
1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. “ Gaigner,” The 
marchant loses when he gaines not. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. PrudenUm 

3. A merchant without either money 
or ware. 1546 : Hey^vood, Proverbs, 

Pt. II. ch. V. 1659 ; Howell, 7. 

4. He is not a merchant bare that hath 
money-worth or ware. 1670 : Ray, 17 
1732 . Fuller, No. 6240. 

5. He that could know what woidd be 
dear, need be a merchant bid one year. 
1546 : Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch i 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Adventure,” 
We say, he that did know what would 
be deare, might grow fuU rich within 
a yeare. 1670 : Ray, 78. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 6077. 

6 . He that loseth is a merchant as well 
as he that gains. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 150. 

7. Merchant May’s little summer. 

= St. Martin’s little summer. Com. 
i86g ; Hazlitt, 280. 

8. To -play the merchant = To rob or 

cheat. 1593 : Nashe, Works, iv. 240 
(Grosart), Is it not a common prouerbe 
amongst vs when any man hath cosend 
or gone beyonde vs, to say, Hee hath 
playde the merchant with us ? 1611 : 

Cotgrave, s.v. " Larron,” Either a 
merchant or a theefe. 1632 : Rowley, 
New Wonder, IV., I doubt, sir, he will 
play the merchant with us. 

Mercury, See quot. 1588 : Cogan, 
Haven of Health, 45 (1612), It is a 
common prouerbe among the people. 

Be thou sicke or whole, put Mercurie 
in thy koale. 

Mere scholar. See Scholar. 

Mere wishes are silly fishes. 1732 • 
Fuller, No. 6290. 

Merry and wise. 154^ • Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ii.. Good to be mery 
and %vise, they thinke and feele. 1593_ • 

G. Harvey, Works, ii. 247 (Grosart), It is 
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good, they say, to be merry, and wise. 
1668 : Davenant, Man’s the Master, 
Prol., The proverb says, “ Be merry 
and be wise.” 1774 ; Colman, Man of 
Business, I. 1779 : Johnson, in Letters, 
ii. 114 (Hill), Old Times have be- 
queathed us a precept, to be merry and 
wise, but who has been able to observe 
it ? 1840 : Dickens, Curiosity Shop, 
ch. vii. 

Merry as a cricket. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1597 : Shake- 
speare, I Henry IV., II. iv. 1653 : 
Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. i. ch. xxix.. 
And send them home as merry as 
crickets unto their own houses. 1787 ; 
O'Keeffe, The Farmer, I. ii. 1834 : 
Marryat, Peter Simple, ch. i. 191S : 
Walpole, Green Mirror, bk. i. ch. i.. 
Healthy, happy, . . . lively as crickets 
— not a happier family in England 

Merry as a Greek, c. 155 1 : Udall, 
Roister Doisier, I. i. [one of the characters 
is Mathew Merygreeke]. i6ri ; Jon- 
son, in Coryat, Crudities, i. 17 (1905), 
Hee is a mad Greeke, no lesse than a 
merry. 1655 ; Fuller, Church Hist., bk 
li. § iii. (22), We know the modem 
proverb, of a merry Greek. 1670 : 
Cotton, Scarronides, bk. iv.. Merry as 
Greeks, and drank as Lords. 1784 : 
New Foundl. Hosp. for Wit, iii. 176, 
Make me as merry as a Greek. 

Merry as a grig. 1566 : Drant, 
Horace: Sat., I. iii., A merry grigge, a 
iocande frende. 1675 : Cotton,Burl. upon 
Burlesque, 195 (1765), A merry grig, and 
a tme toper. Before 1704 : T. Brown, in 
Works, ii. 188 (1760), They drank till they 
all were as merry as grigs 1713 : Gay, 
Wife of Bath, V. iii.. Ah ! friend, we 
were merry grigs in times past. 1775 : 
Jos. Wedgwood, in Letters (priv. printed 
1903), We have a housefuU of children, 
all as meriy as Griggs. 1859 ■ 

Twice Round Clock, 3 p.m.. They can 
be as merry as grigs among themselves 
when they so choose. 1886 : Elworthy, 
West Sow. Word-Book, 301 (E D S.), 

“ 30 merry’s a grig” and " So merry's 
a cricket ” are equally common. 

Merry as a king. See Happy. 

Merry as a pie. c. 1386 : Chaucer, 
Shipm. Tale, 1. 209, And forth she gooth. 
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as lolif as a pje 1546 Hey\\ood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch 111 i5qo Tarltons 
Newes out oj Pitrg 68 (Sh S ), Home 
went Lysetta, as merry as a pye 
1600 Dekker, Shoem Holiday, V v , 
He be as raeme as a pie 1613 S 
Rowley, When You See Me, sig C3, Hele 
lafe and be as merry as a mag-pie 
c 1630 B &. F , Mons Thomas, IV 
u , At Valentine's house so merry > 
As a pie, sir 

Merry as beggars 1659 Howell, 
II, As merry as fourty beggars 1700 
Ward, london Spy, 264 (1924), Both 
were as merry as beggars 1724 
Swift, Drapter, Lett IV , We should 
live together as merry and soaable as 
beggars 

Merry as he that hath nought to lose. 
Who so ? 1672 Walker. Param , 

39 

Merry as mice m malt 1639 Clarke. 
185 1659 Howell, 3 1869 Spur- 

geon, John Ploughman, ch xvi , Some 
families are as merry as mice m malt 
on very small wages 
Merry as the maids c 1630 m 
Roxb Ballads, 1 448 (BS), For with 
joviall blades I'm as mery as the maids 
17th cent in Marchant, Praise of Ale. 
249 (1888), We tviH be as merry as the 
maides 1670 Ray. 202 

Merry as three chips 1546 Hey- 
wood, ProrrrJs, Pt I ch Mi 
Merry as tinkers 1659 Howell, 3 
Merry at meat, It is good to be 1633 
Draxe, 66 1670 Ray, 18 

Merry be the first, a^ merry be the 
last, £uid merry be the first of August 
1869 Haahtt, 280 
Merry but unlooked-for guest See 
quot 1819 Combe, Syntax Consol 
Tour, can xxix , And if the proverb 
says what’s true, \Vhich those old saws 
are apt to do. The merry, but unlock’d 
for guest. Full often proves to be the 
best 

Merry companion. A- See quota 
1597 Lyly, Woman tn Moone, IV , A 
merry companion is as good as a wagon 
1616 Breton, in Works, 11 e 8 (Grosart), 
A merry compamon is a wagon in the 
way 1666 Tomano, Piazza Vntv , 49, 
A merry compamon on the way is as 


good as a nag 1732 Fuller, No 324, 
IS musick in a journey 
Merfy-go-down=good ale c 1470 
m Songs and Carols, 92 (Percy S), I 
know a drawght off merj-go-downe 
1567 Golding, Ovtd, bk v 1 556, Out 
she brought hir by and by a draught 
of meme go downe 1591 Lodge, 
Caltaros, 21 (Hunt Cl ) c 1791 
Pegge, Derbictstns, in (EDS) 18S6 
Bick^rdyke, Curios of Ale and Beer, 
120, Used by those ancient worthies in 
compoundmg their “ meme-go downe ’’ 
Merry in hall when beards wag all, 
TTis c 1310 King Alisaunder,\ 1163 
Swithe mury hit is in halle. When 
the burdes wawen alle 1546 Hey 
wood. Proverbs, Pt II ch vn 1598 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV , V 111 1616 
Jonson, Masque of Christmas 1712 
Addison, Spectator, No 371 1846 

Wnght. Essays on Middle Ages, i 43> 
The object at which they now aimed be 
mg to make " beards wag m^rry in hall " 
Merry is the company till the reckon- 
ing comes 1678 Ray, 175, Merry is 
the feast-making till we come to the 
reckoning 1732 Fuller, No 3409 
Meny man as the sad, As long liveth 
the c 1300 in Vernon MS , 347 
(E E T S ), Lengor hueth a glad mon 
then a son c 1550 Udall, RoisUt 
Dotster, I 1 , As long liveth the meny 
man (they say), As doth the sorry man 
and longer by a day 1599 Vovttr, 
TuO Angry Women, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, wi 308 1630 Tinker of Tuney- 

p IV' (Halliwell), Lives not a merry man 
longer than a sad ? 1732 Fuller, No 
71X ["heart'’for'*man’) 1861 Vea, 
cock, Gryll Grange, ch xxxii [as m 

Merry meet merry part, 1678 Kay, 
175 3:732 Fuller, No 3410 

Merry month of May, The 
20 Lydgate, Troy Book, bk 1 I 1293 
And May was come, the monyth ot 
gladnes] 1577 J Grange, Golden 
Aphroditis, sig K4, It might be the 
merry moneth of May 1594 Barn- 
field. Affect Sheph 41 (Percy S) 
c 1610 in Roxb Ballads 111 42 (B S ) 
e 1680 m Ibid , III 434 (B S ) 

Dryden, Pal and Arcite, n 44* 
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Observance to the month of merrj' May. 
1889: Gilbert, Gondoliers, L, All the 
year is merry May ! 

Merry nights make sorry days. Staffs. 
1896: Folk-Lore, vii. 377. 

Merry pin, On. c. 1386 : Chaucer, 
Merck. Tale, 1 . 272, Your herte hangeth 
on a ioly pin. c. 1480 : Digby Plays, 156 
(E.E.T.S.), I Avyll no more row a-ge5m 
the fflode, I wj'll sett my soule on a 
mery pynne. 1553 ; Respublica, II. hi., 
Canne Avarice harte bee sett on a merie 
pjmne . . . ? 1639 ; Davenport, New 
Trick to cheat Devil, I. ii . Faith I was 
never on a merrier pinn, Nor my breast 
lighter hearted. 1710 : Matt. Henry, 
Commentary (Dan. v. 4), The cups 
going round apace, and aU upon the 
merry pin. 1818 : Gent. Mag , Pt. II. 
13-17, YTien a person is much elated, 
we say he is in a merry pm, which no 
doubt originally meant he had reached 
that mark [in a pegged tankard] which 
had deprived him of his usual sedate- 
ness and sobriety. 1909; Hackwood, 
Inns, Ales, etc., 146, By which time he 
was in merry mood, or, as the phrase 
ran, " in merry pin.” 

Merry that dance, All are not. c. 1430 : 
Lydgate, Daunce of Machabree, 1 . 392, 
A 1 be not merye which that men seen 
daunce; 1611: Cotgrave, s.v. "Aise,” 
Every one is not merry that dances. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Priidenftim, All are 
not merry that dance lightly. 

■ Merry to keep one’s own. It is. 
c. 1460; How the Good Wife, 1. 60, 
Mery is owne thinge to kepe. 

' Merry when friends meet. It’s. 1639 : 
Clarke, 26. 

Merry when gentle-folks meet, ’Tis. 
1647 : A. Brewer, Countrie Girl, sig. 
H3, And soe — as the proverbe is, tis 
merry when gentle folkes meete. 

Merry when gossips meet. It is. 
1616 : Breton, in Works, ii e 6 (Grosart). 
1625 : Jonson, Staple of News, Induc- 
tion. 1639: Clarke, 184. 

Merry when knaves meet. It is. 
c. 1520: Cock Lorells Bote, 14 (Percy 
S.), But mery it is whan knaues done 
mete. 1590 : Three Lords and ^ Three 
Ladies, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, vi. 410. 
1639 : Clarke, 290. 


Merry when maltmen meet. It is. 
c. 1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 59 (B.S.), 
’Tis merry when kinde maltmen meet. 
1631 ; Brathwait, Whimzies, ms 

(1859). 

Mersey. See Yoke. 

Mettle is dangerous in a blind horse. 
1670 : Ray, 18, Metal is, etc. 1696 : 
D'Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. Act I., Too 
much mettle is, etc. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

3411- 

Mettle to the back. He is. c. 1591 : 
Shakespeare, Titus An dr., IV. iii., But 
metal, Marcus, steel to the verj^ back. 
1733 ; Coffey, Boarding-School, sc. v.. 
The girl is mettle to the back. 1745 : 
Agreeable Companion, 105, A notable 
fellow of his inches, and metal to the 
back. Cf. Steel. 

Mice. See Dead (15) ; Mouse ; No 
larder ; and Rat (i) and (6). 

Michaelmas, i. At Michaelmas time, 
or a little before, half an apple goes to the 
core; at Christmas time, or a little after, 
a crab in the hedge, and thanks to the 
grafter. 1869 : Hazlitt, 77. 

2. He spent Michaelmas rent in Mid- 
summer moon. 1605 : Camden, Re- 
mains, 323 (1870). 1665 : J. Wilson, 

Projectors, II., A good honest man's 
daughter, that shall bring him no 
charge . . . One that shall not spend 
his Michaelmas rents in Midsummer 
moon. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2026. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 6 (Percy S.). 

3 Michaelmas chickens and parsons' 
daughters never come to good. 1894 : 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 19 (E.D.S.). 

4. The Michaelmas moon. See Moon 

(17)- 

5. 'Tis good to have a Michaelmas- 
groat at Easter. 1710 : S . Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 280, . . . 
The . . . proverb is vulgar and peculiar 
to the watermen, whose business is 
brisk only in the summer. 

See also Eat (5) ; Goose (19) ; Moon 
(13) and (17) ; St. Michael; and Three 
things that never. 

Mickle ado and little help. 1670 : 
Ray, 120. 

Middle Temple. See Gray’s Inn. 
Middlesex clowns. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 313 (1S40) [in the singular]. 
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1790 Grose, Prov G/oss , s v ' Middle- 
sex ” 

Middlesex jury See London (i) 
Middlesex See also Derbyshire 
Midsummer Eve See quot 1878 
Djer. Eng Folk-Lore, 257, According 
to an old saying " If it rains on Mid- 
summer Eve, the filberts will be spoilt " 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 2g 
Midsummer moon See quots 1596 
Nashe Works lU 55 (Grosart), Ere hec 
bee come to the full ilidsomraer Moone 
and raging Calentura of hts wretched- 
nes 1601 Shakespeare, Tuelftli N , 
III n \\ hj , this is very midsummer 
madness 1670 Ray, 214, Tis Mid 
summer moon with jou, le you are 
mad 1732 Fuller, No 2974 (as in 
1670] 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 51 

(Percy S ) [as in 1670] 

Midsummer ram spoils hay and gram 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 7 
Midsummer See also St John 
Might IS (or overcometh) right 
[Plus potest, qm plus valet — Plautus, 
7 'f«c«*,TV 111 30] c 1311 inWnght, 
Pol Sonss John to Eiw II , 254 
(Camden S ) For might is nht 1546 
Heynvood, Proverbs, Pt II ch v. 
Might ouercomth Tight 1591 Greene, 
Works, \ 60 (Grosart), Might ouer- 
comes right 1638 D TuviU, Vade 
Mectm, 182 (3rd ed ) It is an old country 
proverbe, that Might overcomes right 
1742 North, Lives 0/ Norths, 11 66 
(Bohn) [as m 1591] 1836 Marryat, 

Easy, ch vi , This is the age of iron, 
m which might has become nght 
1846 Bentley Ballads, 22 (1876), That 
often Might has vanquished Right, Is 
now a thnce-told tale 

Might or slight, Either by 1639 
Clarke 127 1670 Ray, i86 
Mild as a lamb 1530 Palsgrave, 
626, I can make hym as myide as a 
lambe 1596 Shakespeare, Rich II , 
II I , In peace was never gentle Iamb 
more mild 1670 Ray, 206 1707 
tr Aleman's Guzman, u 62, From a 
tygress she became as mild as a lamb 
1883 R L S 7 reasure I , ch xiii 
Mile from an ess-midden, He’ll never 
get a 1886 R Holland Cheshire Gloss , 
449 (EDS) J917 Bridge, Cheshire 


Proverbs, 69. He hasn’t the pluck 
or energy to go far or do much 

Mile of an oak, Within a 1599 
Porter, Tuo Angry Women, sc xi , Coo 
Where be your tooles ’ Ntc Within a 
mile of an oake, sir 1678 A Behn, 
Sir Patient F ancy, III 1 , Sir Credu 
Ions, where’s your mistress ? Sir Crei 
Within a mile of an oak, dear madam, 
rilwarrantyou 1696 D Urfey, ^Kirof«, 
Pt III Act V sc 1 , Your worship 
can tell withm a mtle of an oak where 
he IS 1738 Swift Polite Convers, 
Dial I 

Milk, subs I Hts milk boiled oier 
1732 Fuller, No 2510 

2 I’ll have none of your flat milk 
1659 Howell, II 

3 Mylke is vihtte And lieth not 
tn the dike. But all men know it good 
meate Inke is all blacke And hath an ill 
smacke No man will it drink nor eat 
1546 Heyvood, Proverbs, Pt II ch i^ 

4 Milk says to wine, “ WekotM 
/rtend'‘i640 HeThoTi,Jac Prudentum 

5 My milk See quot 1639 m 
Berkeley MSS , m 31 (1885), My milke 
IS m the cowes home, now the zunne i* 
’ryv’d at Capneome [Glos ] 

See also Nothing {29) 

Mill, s«6s I As good water goes by 
the mill as drives it 1732 Fuller, No 
691 

2 From mill and market See quols 
Before 1225 > 4 nerc« R , 88, Vrom mulne 
and from cheping, from smi6c and from 
ancre huse, me ti&inge bnngeS 
Cotgrave, s v ' Moulin,” An oven and 
mill are nursenes of news 1659 
Howell Proverbs Fr-Eng , 11, H 
will learn news, you must go to the 
oven or the mill 

3 Hts mill will go with all winds 
1732 Fuller, No 2511 

4 In vain does the mill clack, if the 

mtUer hts hearing lack 1631 Mabbe, 
Celeslina, 244 (TT), To what 
serves the clapper in the mil, if fhe 
miller be deafe ? 1640 Herbert, fee 

Prudentum 1670 Ray, 121 173 ^ 

Fuller, No 6388 

5 Mills and wives ever want 15°” 
Pcttie, tr Guazzo’s Civil Comers , fo 
^ 37 / Wherevpon it is said that mils and 
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women euer want something. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudtnium. 1670 : Ray, 
18. 

6 . Mills will not grind if you give 
iltcm not water. 1732 : FuUer, No 

3414- 

7. The mill cannot grind with water 
that's passed. 1633 : Draxe, 151, The 
water that is past cannot make the 
mill goe. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
turn. 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Ft II ch. 
Ixxi., Delay breeds danger. It is best 
grinding at the mill before the water 
is past. c. i8go : S. Doudney, Lesson 
of the Watermill, And a prov'erb haunts 
my mind As a spell is cast , " The 
mill cannot grind With the water that 
is passed.” 

8. The mill gets iy going. 1640 ; 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

9. You had rather go to mill than to 
mass. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 336 
(1870), Ye had as lief go to mill as to 
mass. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5909 

See also Bom in a mill ; Change, verb 
(i) ; First come ; Friend (20) ; Horse 
(55) and (62) ; and No mill 

Miller, i. A miller is never dry— 
never waits to be thirsty before drink- 
ing. 1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 6 
(E.D.S.). 

2. An honest miller hath a golden 
thumb — ^^vith some variations, c 1386 : 
Chaucer, Prol., 1 . 563, [The Miller] 
Wei koude he stelen com and toUen 
thries. And yet he hadde a thombe of 
gold, pardee. c. 1520 : Cock Lorells 
Bote, 3 (Percy S.), A myller dusty poll 
than dyde come, A loly felowe with 
a golden thome. 1526: Hund. Mery 
Tales, No. xii. p. 22 (Oesterley), I haue 
hard say that euerj’’ trew mylner that 
toUythe trewlye hath a gylde}m thombe. 
1612 : in Pepysian Garland, 32 (Rolh'ns), 
The miller with his golden thumbe . . . 
he needs must steale a pecke. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2531, Honest millers have 
golden thumbs. 1846 : Jerrold, Chron. 
of Clovernook, 94, The miUer — the 
prosperous fellow wth the golden 
thumb. 

3. As stout as a miller’s waistcoat, 
that takes a thief by the neck every day. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 731. 


Miller 

4. It is good to be sure, toll it again, 
quoth the miller, c. 1386 • Chaucer 
[See the allusion to " tollen thries ” 
in the first quotation under No. 2]. 
1678 : Ray, 91. 1820 : Scott, Monas- 
tery, ch. xxxvii., ” It will not be the 
worse of another bolting,” said the 
Miller ; “ it is always best to be sure, 
as I say when I chance to take multure 
twice from the same meal-sack.” 

I 5. Like a miller he can set to every 
wind. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3224. 

6. Like a miller's mare — clumsily. 
1606 : Choice Chance and Change, 68 
(Grosart), Can seeme as sober as a 
millers mare. c. 1620 : B. & F., 
Little Fr Lawyer, IV. v.. Nurse. . . . 
I can jump yet or tread a measure. 

■ Lam. Like a miller’s mare. 1663 : 

I Killigrew, Parson’s Wedding, II. vi., 

I I’ll make him jostle like the miller’s 
mare, and stand like the dun cow, till 
thou may’st milk him. 

7. Like the miller’s filler. See quot 
1869 • Hazlitt, 199, He’s always behind 
hand, like the miller’s filler. Northampt. 

8. Many a miller many a thief. 
1673 : Vinegar and Mustard, 19, in 
Hindley, Old Book-Coil. Miscell., iii. 

9 No bigger than a miller's thumb. 
1675 : Cotton, Burl, upon Burlesque, 
163 (1765). 1847 • Halliwell, Diet., s.v. 
“ Miller's thumb,” ... a common 
simile. 

10 Put a miller, a tailor and a weaver 
into one bag, and shake them, the first 
that comes out will be a thief 1659 : 
Howell, 8. 1670 : Ray, 217. Cf Hun- 
dred tailors. 

11. The miller grinds more men’s corn 
than one. 1596 : Nashe, Works, iii 25 
(Grosart). 

12. The miller sees not all the water 

that goes by his mill. 1546 ; Hepvood, 
Proverbs, Ft. II. ch. v., Muche water 
goeth b}' the myll That the miller 
knowth not of. 1583 : Melbancke, 
Philotinus, sig. Ee3, Muche water 
passeth besides the mill that the mihier 
seeth not. 1616 : Rich Cabinet, io. 31 
[as in 1546]. 1670 : Ray, 12 1 [as in 
1546]. 1S25 : Scott, Betrothed, ch. 

xxvii.. Much water slides past the 
null that Hob Miller never wots of. 
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13 The miller’s hoy said so=It was 
a matter of common report 1872 
J Gljde, jr , Norfolh Garland, 149 

14 To put out the tntller's eye See 

quots 1678 Ray, 343 1783 Gent 

Mag , 675, The phrase of putting the 
miller’s eye out when too much hquid 
IS put to any dry or powdery substance 
1854 Baker, Northants Gloss, sv 
“You've put the millers eye out” 

A general phrase when any liquid is 
too much diluted with an excess of 
water 1887 Parish and Shaw, Diet 
Kent Dialect , loi (EDS), To put the 
miller's eje out is when a person in 
mixing mortar or dough, pours too 
much water into the hole made to 
receive it 1920 E Gepp, Essex Dia- 
led Did , 23, to overdo the water 
in a mixture 

15 Ye braide of the millers dogg. Ye 
Uck your mouth or the poke be open 
1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 

(1697) 

See also Drown the milter 
Mill-post to a puddmg-pnek, He hath 
thwitten {whittled] a 1528 More, in 
B'orAs.p 236, col 2(i557),Th>sprocessc 
came to a wise purpose, here was a 
gret post wel thuyted to a pudding 
uncke 1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Arbre," 
Wee say of one that hath squandered 
away great wealth hee hath, etc 
1660 HowtM, Parly of Beasts, She 
will bnng her poor husband quickly to 
thwitten a mill-post mto a puddmg- 
pnek i6gi Ray, Words not Generally 
Used, 70 (E D S ) 

Mmce-pies See Chnstmas (9) 

Mind to me a kingdom is, My [Mens 
regnum bona possidet —Seneca, Thy- 
estes, II 380] 3588 Sir E Dyer, 

m Byrd, Psalmes, etc , My minde to 
me a kingdome is Such perfect joy 
therein I foide c 1598 Jonson Case 
ts Altered,! i i6r8 Breton, in IForAs, 

II « 9 (Grosart) 1775 m Roxb 
Ballads, vu 520 (B S ), My mind is a 
kingdom to me, there s danger in being 
too great 1871 Smiles, Ckarader, 

371, ‘ '' applies alike to the peasant 

as to the monarch 1912 H James, 
in Letters, 11 253 {1920) 

Mind See also Hand (8) 


I Mine ease See Take (28) 

' Mirth and mischief are two things 
1732 Fuller, No 3415 

Mirth of the world dureth but a while, 
The 1629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov II 

Mischief I He that mischief hatch 
elh, mischief catchetk 1605 Camden, 
Remains, 324 (1870) 1732 Fuller, 

No 6348 

2 Mischief comes by the pound and 
goes aiiay by the ounce 1578 Flono 
First Fruites, fo 29 The vll commeth 
by poundes and goeth away by ounces 
1670 Ray, 121 [in the plural] 1732 
Fuller, No 3417 

3 Mischief has swift wings 1609 
J Melton Six-fold Politician, 13, Mis- 
chiefe is w ell saide to haue swift winges 

4 Mischief IS ever too bold c 1604 
in Ballads from MSS, u 47 (BS) 
[quoted as a familiar saying] 

5 There is no mischief done 
quots 1577 Misogonus, II v , Thers 
no mischiefe, as they say commenlj, 
but a preist at one end 1658 Hd 
Restor'd, 350, There is no mischiefe, but 
a woman is at one end of it 1670 Rav, 
50, There's no mischief in tlie world 
done. But a woman is always one 
1732 Fuller, No 6405 [as m 1&70] 
1875 Chcales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 5 . 
There’s no mischief done, But a woman s 
one 

See also Better a mischief 

Miser spares See quot 1631 Cot- 
grave, s V " Despendre," That which 
the wretch [miser] doth spare tlic 
waster spends 

Miserly father has a thnftlcss son, A 
1612 W Parkes, Curtaine-Draiier of 
the World, 30 (Grosart) Confenne the 
pro\erbe, that it currant runne, A 
miser father finds a thnftlesse sonne 

Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows 3611 Shakespeare Tem- 
pest, II 11 3837 tockhart, Life of 

Scott, 1 411, Literature, like misery, 
makes men acquamted with strange 
bed-feUows Cf Poverty 

Misery enough to have once bee® 
happy. It IS 1639 Clarke 366 

Misery may be the mother when 
one beggar begs of another 15-1® 
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He5’wood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. x. 
1633 : Draxe, 14. 

Misfortunes come on wings and depart 
on foot. 1855 : Bohn, 452. 

■ ' Misfortunes never come singly, c. 1300: 
King Alisaunder, 1. 12S1, Men teUen, 
in olde mone [remembrance]. The qued 
commth nowher alone, c. 1490 : Parlo- 
nope, 1. 5542 (E.E.T.S.), For efter won 
euylle comythe mony mo. 1509 : Bar- 
clay, Ship of Fools, ii. 251 (1S74), 
For \V3?se men sayth . . . That one 
myshap fortuneth neuer alone, c. 1580 : 
Spelman, Dialogue, 3 (Roxb. Cl ), A 
man cannot have one losse, but more 
will ffolowe. 1602 ; Shakespeare, Ham- 
let, IV. V., When sorrows come, the}^ 
come not single spies, But m bat- 
talions. 1694 : Terence made English, 
30, My misfortunes come one upo’ 
th’ neck of another. 1711 : Addison, 
Spectator, No. 7. 1743 : Fieldmg, Jon. 
Wild, fak. i. ch. viii.. One misfortune 
never comes alone. 1826 : Lamb, Pop. 
Fallacies, xiii.. Misfortunes seldom come 
alone. 1841 : Dickens, Barn. Fudge, ch. 
xxxii. 1914: Lucas, Landmarks, 262. 

Misfortunes tell us what fortune is. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3420. 

Misfortunes, when asleep, are not to 
be awakened. Ibid , No. 3422. 

Misreckoning is no payment. 154^ • 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. 
1670 : Ray, 121. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3423- 

Miss is as good as a mile, A. Cf. 
Inch in a miss is as good as an ell — the 
earlier form of the saying. 1825 : 
Scott, Journal, 3 Dec., He was very 
near being a poet — but a miss is as 
good as a mile, and he always fell short 
of the mark. 1869 : Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch. vii., A little too late is 
much too late, and a miss is as good 
as a mile. 1894 : Shaw, Arms and the 
Man, I., A narrow shave ; but a miss 
is as good as a mile. 

Miss one’s mark, To. 153° • Pals- 
grave, 638, If I mysse nat my marke, 
he is a busy felowe. 1639 : Clarke, i. 
To misse of his marke. 1690 : Kew 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. Bi, He has 
mist his aim or end. i754 • Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Marie,” 


Mitcham 

Miss the cushion. To. Before 1529: 
Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 998, And whan 
he weneth to syt. Yet may he mysse the 
quysshon. 1533 : Latimer, in Works, ii 
366 (P.S.), No doubt he did miss the 
cushion in many things. 1585 : Greene, 
in Works, v. 124 (Grosart), Euery one 
5'eelded his verdicte but all mist the 
cushion. 1639 ; Clarke, 2, You mist 
the cushion. 

Mist. See quots. 1846 : Denham, 
Proverbs, 18 (Percy S.), When the 
mist comes from the hill. Then good 
weather it doth spill ; When the mist 
comes from the sea. Then good weather 
it will be. iSgi ; R. P. Chope, Hart- 
land Dialect, 20 (E.D.S.), Mist vrom 
the say Bring’th vore a dry day ; Mist 
vrom the ’ills, Bring’th watter to the 
mills. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
98 [as in 1846]. Cf. Fog (3) and (4). 

Mistress. I. All is well when the 
mistress smiles. 1659 • Howell, 17. 

2. The mistress of the mill May say 
and do what she will. 1864 : " Cornish 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., v. 208. 

3. The mistress’s eye feeds the capon. 
1616 : Breton, in Works, ii. e 8 (Grosart), 
The mistris eye makes the capon fatt. 
1639 : Clarke, 163. 

4. When the mistress is the master, 
The parsley grows the faster. Mon. 
1905 ; Folk-Lore, xvi. 67. 

See also Hackney mistress; and Like 
mistress. 

Misty morning may have a fine day, 
A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 327. 

Misunderstanding brings lies to tovm. 
1639 : Clarke, 2. 1670 : Ray, 121. 
1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. 
ch. xi. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3424. 

Misunderstandings are best prevented 
by pen and ink. 1831 ; Hone, Year- 
Book, col. 1416. 

Mitcham whisper, A=A shout. 1880 : 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 80, 
They generally speak four or five at a 
time, and every one in a Mitcham 
whisper, which is very like a shout. 
1881 ; N. 6- Q., 6th ser., ui. 336, In 
this town [Leigh, Lancs] an uneartWy 
yell, given at the close of a conviviM 
evening and as a sequel to a popular 
toast, IS called a “ Leigh whisper.” 
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Mob has many heads but no brains. 
The 1732 Fuller, No 4653 
Mobberley, Cheshire i Always be- 
hind, like Mobberley clock 1886 R 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss , 444 (EDS) 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 7 

2 It rains, it pains See quot 
1917 Ibid , 163, It rams it pains it 
patters i’ th' docks, Mobberley v-cnches 
are weshm their smocks 

3 The ram always comes aid oj Mob- 
berley hole Ibid , 117 

4 Thou rt like See quot Ibid , 124, 
Thou’rt like old Mode 0' Mobberley that 
seed th’ new moon 1 th morning 

5 You mav know a Mobberley man 
by his breeches Ibid , 158 

Mock no panyer-men, your father was 
a fisher 1^8 Ray, 78 1732 Fuller, 

No 3425 [with ' if " before your ] 
Mock not, quoth Mumford, when his 
wife called hun cuckold 1659 Howell, 
9 1670 Ray, 186 1732 Fuller, No 

3426 

Mock the lame you will go so your- 
self, If you e 1577 Northbrooke, 
Dicme, tie, 80 (Sh S), According to 
the old saying — If thou with hun that 
haltes doest dwell. To leamc to bait 
thou shalt full well 1732 Fuller, 
No 2774 

Mocking IS catching 1533 Hej- 
wood, Play of Love, 1 568 (Brandi 
Quellen, 177), For who so that mocketh 
^all surely stur This olde prouerbe 
mockum moccabitur 1710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proierbs, 319 1738 

Swift, Polite Convert , Dial I 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures 15. The 
old saying is " Hanging s stretching, 
and mocking’s catching 
Modest words See quot c 1645 
MS Proverbs, in iV & Q, \oI cliv, 
p 27 It IS good to find modest words 
to express immodest things 
Mole — the animal i A mole wants 
no lanlhorn 1732 Fuller, No 329 
2 He holds a looking-glass to a mole 
1813 Ray. 75 
See also Blind {14) 

Mole — a growth on the body 1 A 
mole on the neck See quots 1883 
Bume Shropsh folk Lore 26y A mole 
on the neck You shall have money by 


thepeck 1923 Folk-Lore, x'<xi\ 156, 
Mole on the neck, trouble by the peck 
(Gloucest ) 

2 Five moles in a span. You shall 
have houses and land 1883 Bume, 
Shropsh Folk-Lore, 267 

3 If you've got a mole above your chn 
You'll never be beholden to any of your 
kin Ibid , 267 

Molehill See Mountam (3) 

Monday l A stranger on Monday 
means a stranger all the week Suffolk 
1924 Folk-Lore, xxxv 358 

2 Monday flit nnersit 1641 Best, 
Farming Book, 135 (Surtees S ), As for 
Munday they account it ominous, for 
they say, Munday flitte, Neaver sitte 
Cf Saturday (2) 

3 Monday for wealth, etc 5 « quot 
1879 Henderson Folk-Lore N Coun- 
ttes, 33 > [Mamage] Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health Wednesday the 
best day of all , Thursday for looses, 
Fnday for crosses And Saturday no 
luck at all Durham 

4 Monday is Sunday's brother 
1611 Tarllons Jests, 41 (Sh S), One 
asked Tarlton why Munday was called 
Sundaies fellow 1637 m Pepysian 
Garland, 445 (RoUms), Tbo Munday 
Sundayes fdlow be, when tuesday 
comes to worke fall we 1846 Den 
ham. Proverbs, 15 (Percy S ), Monday >s 
Sunday s brother , Tuesday is such 
another Wednesday you must go to 
church and pray , Thursday la 
hohday On Fnday it is too late to 
begin to spin , The Saturday is half 
holiday agen 1890 J D Robertson, 
Gloucest Gloss , 187 (EDS), [Cobbler s 
Creed] Monday is a Saint’s day, 
Tuesday's just another such a day , 
Wednesday s the middle pm , Thurs- 
day’s too late to begin , Fnday we 
must fast and pray, Saturday never 
was but half a day 

5 Mondays child See quots 183° 
Mrs Bray , Trad of Devon, 11 288, Mon 
day’s child is fair of face. Tuesday ‘ 
child IS fuU of grace, Wednesday’s chu'l 
IS full of woe, Thur^ays child has far 
to go, Fnday ’s child is loving ana 
giving, Saturday s child works hard fof 
Its living , And a child that s bom 00 
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Christmas Day Is fair and wise, good 
and gay. 1877 ; 6 - Q., 5th sen, %di. 

424, Bom on Monday, fair in the face ; 
Bom on Tuesday, full of God's grace ; 
Bom on Wednesday, sour and sad ; 
Bom on Thursday, merry and glad ; 
Bom on Friday, worthily given ; Bom 
on Saturday, work hard for your living ; 
Bom on Sunday you will never know 
want [there is a variant at 5th ser., viii. 
45]. 1879 : Henderson, Folk-Lore N. 
Counties, 9 [as in 1838, but with " Sab- 
bath day ” for " Christmas Day,” and 
" blithe and bonny " for " fair and 
\rise ”]. Cf. Simday (4). 

Money, i. All things are obedient to 
money. [Omnis enim res, virtus, fama, 
decus, divina humanaque pulchris divi- 
tiis parent. — Horace, Sat., II. lii. 94-6.] 
1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 14, Vnto 
money be all thynges obedient. 1542 : 
Becon, Early Works, 222 (P.S.). 1611; 
Cotgrave, s.v. "Argent,” AH (earthly) 
things are commanded, and compassed, 
by it. 1692 ; L’Estrange, JSsop, 359 
(3rd ed.). The old saying, that money 
does all things, is not much -svide of the 
truth. 1775 : Grose, Anti^. Repertory, 
ii- 395 {1808), That “ every thing may 
be had for money,” is ... no less 
ancient than tme. Cf No. 31. 

2. He that gets money before he gets 
wit. Will be but a short while master of 
it. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6432. 

3. He that hath money in his purse, 
cannot want a head for his shoulders. 
1659: Howell, 13. 1763: Miuphy, Citi- 
zen, I. ii. 

4. He that hath no money needeth 

no purse. 1633: Draxe, 138. 1666: 

Torriano, Piazza Univ., 63. 

5. He that wants money wants all 
things. 1542 : Becon, in Early Works, 
223 (P.S.), He is a wretch that hath no 
money. 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. " Argent.” 
1633 : Draxe, 24, When wee want mony, 
we want all. 'L^^2, : Cumberland, Fash. 
Lover, II. i.. In England, he that wants 
money wants everything, 

6. He would get money in a desert. 
1813 ; Ray, 196. 

7. He'll find money for mischief, when 
he can find none for corn 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2425. 


8 . His money burns in his pocket, 
c. 1530 ; More, in Works, 195 (1557), A 
little wanton money, which . . . burned 
out the bottom of his purse. 1601 : 
Cornwallis, Essayes, Pt. II. sig. P4 
(1610), Like an vnthrifts money that 
bumes in his purse. 1637 : Shirley, 
Hyde Park, IV. iii.. My gold has burnt 
this twelve months in my pocket. 
1702 : Farquhar, Inconstant, V. iii.. 
Time lies heavy on my hands, and my 
money bums in my pocket. 1857 • 
Hughes, Tom Brown, Pt. I. ch. vi , 
Tom’s new purse and money burnt in 
his pocket. 

9 His money comes from him like 
drops of blood. 1678 ; Ray, 90. 

10. If money go before, all ways lie 
open. 1542 : Becon, in Early Works, 
223 (P.S.), Whosoev'er hath money ma}’’ 
go where he list ... at his own 
pleasure. 1600 : Shakespeare, Merry 
Wives, II. ii. 1666 ; Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 163, Money makes all gates to 
fly open. 

11. If thou wouldest keep money, save 
money: If thou wouldest reap money, 
sow money. 1732 : Fuller, Nos. 2721 
and 2722. 

12. If you would know the value of 
money, try to borrow some. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum, Would you know 
what money is, go borrow some. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2801 [" a ducat ” for 
" money,” and “ one ” for " some ”J. 
1736 ; Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 
Works, i. 448 (Bigelow). 1875 : Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, lor [as in 1640]. 

13. Money answers all things. 1667 : 
L’Estrange, Quevedo's Visions, 38 (1904). 
1700 ; Ward, London Spy, 400 (1924). 

14. Money begets money. 1587 : Tur- 
ben^e, Trag. Tales, etc., 22 (1837), But, 
where wealth is, there Ughtlie follows 
more. 1625 : Bacon, Essays : “ Usurie, ” 
They say . . . that it is against Nature 
for money to beget money, 1748 : 
Franklin, in Works, ii. 119 (Bigelow), 
Money can beget money, and its off- 
spring can beget more. 1865 : Dickens, 
Mutual Friend, bk. iii. ch. v., We have 
got to recollect that money makes 
money, as well as makes everything 
else. 



Money 

15 Money governs the u-orld 1754 
Berthelson Eng-Dantsk Diet, sv 
" Money " 

16 Money has no smell 1922 A 
Bennett, ProAflcA. ch lu (1), He under- 
stood in a flaih the deep wisdom of 
that old proverb that money has 
no smell Cf Chink 

17 Money in purse will be always 

in fashion 1633 Draxe, 82, Money 
neuer comnieth out of season 1639 
Clarke, 220 [as m 1633] 1732 Fuller, 

No 3435 

1$ Money ts a good servant but a bad 
master 1855 Bohn, 453 

19 Monty IS a greid traveller tn the 
world 1616 Breton, vn Works ii <5 
(Grosart) [" continuall for great ”] 
1639 Clarle, 98 

20 Money is ace of trumps 1732 
Fuller, No 3438 

21 Money is no fool if a mse man 
have it tn keeping GIos 1639 jn 
Berkeley MSS , m 27 (1885) 

22 Moneytsofthsl for want of money 
1633 Draxe. 69 

23 Money is round See quots 
1619 Kelpe to Discourse, 120 {1640), 
Why is the forme of money round ^ 
Because it is to nmne from eveiy roan 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Umv , 64, 
Moneys are round, and that makes 
them rowl away 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch \u , ^ioney is 
round, and rolls away easily 

24 Money is that which art hath 
turned up trump 1659 Howell, 18 
1670 Ray, 18 

25 Money ts the smew of love as well 
as of war 1732 Fuller, No 3442 

26 Money IS welcome though tt came 

tn a dirty clout 1542 Becon, in 
Early Works, 222 (P S ), TTie savour of 
lucre js good, howsoever a man come 
by it 1647 Howell, Letters, bk u 
No XXV 1670 Ray. 18 1723 

Defoe, Col Jack ch u , I have often 
since heard people say, when th^ have 
been talking of money, that they could 
not get in, I wish I had it m a foul 
clout 

27 Money is wise, it knows its way 
Somerset 1678 Raj, 352 

28 Money, tike dung, does not good 
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till it’s spread 1625 Bacon, Essays 
"Seditions, etc Money is like muck, 
not good except it be spread 1659 
Howell, 19, Thebes like muck wbch 
stmks m a heap, but spread abroad, 
maketh the earth fruitful 1670 Ray, 
22 [as in 1659] 1732 Fuller, No 

3444 

29 Money makes friends enemies 
1616 Breton, Crossing of Proverbs, 6 
(Grosart) 1732 Fuller, No 3446 
Money makes not so many true fnendi 
as real enemies 

30 Money makes marriage Ibid , 
No 3445 

31 Money makes mastery ioo3 
Liberality and Prodtg , I v 1686 
Loyal Garland, 42 (Percy S), This 
masters money, though money masteri 
all things Ci No i 

32 Money makes the man [Cf Pindar, 

Jsth Ode.ix 15) J542 Becon, uiFadv 
Works, 222 (P S ) 1564 BuUein, Di3 

logiie, 102 (E E T S ), That will make 
readie money, and money maketh a 
man c 1630 m Pepystan Garland, 
362 (Rollins), They say tis money makes 
a man 1681 Robertson, Phrased 
Cenerahs, 892 1840 Lytton, Money, 

ill 1926 Eifentng Standard, isDtc, 

p 5, col 2 

33 Money makes the mare to go 
1578 Flono, First Fruites, fo 3 ®- 
Money maketh horses nmne 1605 
Breton, m Works, u I7 (Grosart), 
money makes the olde mare 
trot, and the young tit amble 1691 
Merry Drdlery, 117 (Ebsworth), TU 
money makes the mare to go 
c 1760 Foote, Author, I 1857 
Kuigsley, Two Years Ago, Introd , 1 ^ 
making the mare go here . without 
the money too sometimes 

34 Moneymakesthemerchanl J4^ 
Coventry Mys , 268 (Sh S ), In 0*“ 
termys I have herd seyde, TTiat mony 
makyth schapman 

33 Money makes the old utfe I'd 
it^l Merry Drollery, J17 (Ebswortli) 
1700 Ward, London Spy, 4OO [19^4) 
1732 Fuller, No 3433 
36 Money paid and arms broken 
it)20 Shelton, ^«iTO/r, Pt II ch Km 
I t shall never be said of me, Money 
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well paid, and the anns broken.” 
1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 67 (T.T.), How 
softly she goes ! How one leg conies 
drawling after another ! Now she has 
her money, her armes are broken. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ , 257, A 
servant paid, his arm broke. 

37. Money refused loseth its brightness. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

38. Money talks. 1586 : Pettie, tr. 
Guazzo’s Civil Convers., fo. 88, It is sayd 
that . . . the tongue hath no force when 
golde speaketh. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
U 7 iiv., 179, Man prates, but gold speaks 
1915 ; P. G. Wodehouse, Something 
Fresh, ch. hi. (vi.). The whole story 
took on a different complexion for Joan. 
Money talks. 1925 : A. Palmer, m 
Sphere, 19 Dec., p. 364, col. 3, " Money 
talks,” I reminded myself, “ So why not 
listen to it ? ” 

39. Money will do more than my lord’s 
letter. 1678 ; Ray, 177. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 3447. 

40. Money will make the pot boil. 
1692 ; L’Estrange, JEsop, 305 {3rd ed.), 
'Tis that [Money] which makes the pot 
boyl (as the proverb says). 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 3449. 

41. Money without iove is like salt 
without pilchers. 1880 : Courtney, W. 
Cornwall Words, 42 (E D.S.). 

42. Of money, wit, a^xd virtue, believe 
cme-fourth of what you hear. 1855 : 
Bohn, 466. 

43. The abundaxice of moxiey rums 
youth. 1670 ; Ray, 18. 

44. The 7 >to 7 tey yoxi refuse will never 
do you good. 1855 : Bohn, 510. 

45. The skilfidlest wanting money is 
scorned. 1670 : Ray, 18. 

46. They that take moxtey. See quot. 
c. 1640 : in Roxb. Ballads, hi. 253 (B.S.), 
The proverb observing — " They that 
money take Must pay ^ the charges.” 

47. What will not xxioney do? 1581 ■ 

T. Howell, Devises, 54 (1906), But briefe 
to bee, what can you craue. That now 
for golde you may not haue ? 1623 ; 

Webster, Devil’ s Law-Case, IV. i.. Lord, 
lord. To see what money can do ! 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
892. 1708 : tr. Aleman’s Guzman, i. 13, 
V^at is not to be done ivith money ? 


See also Beauty (6) ; Fool (2) and (ii) ; 
Little money ; Lore, subs. (13), (23), (36), 
and (38) ; My son ; Pretty things ; Ready 
money ; and Sinews of war. 

Moneyless man goes fast through the 
market, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 330. 

Mongst many chapmen there are few 
that buyes. 1606: Heywood, If You 
Know Not Me, Pt. II., in Works, i. 263 
(1874). 

Monkey. See Melancholy. 

Monkey on the chimney, A = A 
mortgage or debt on a house. 1877 : 
N. S' Q., 5th sen, viii. 289, A monkey 
on the house. 1887 : T. Darlington, 
S. Cheshire Folk Speech., 264 (E.D.S.). 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 4. 

Monkey’s grease. As useless as. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 744. 

Monmouth caps. See Leominster 
wool. 

Month of Sundays, A = A prolonged 
but indefinite period. 1832 : Marryat, 
N. Forster, v. ( 0 .), It may last a month 
of Sundays. 1850 : Kingsley, Alton 
Locke, ch. xxvh , I haven’t heard more 
fluent or passionate English this month 
of Sundays. 1898 : Gibbs, Cotswold 
Village, ch. iv. 71 (3rd ed.), A joint of 
mutton is not seen by the peasants 
more than " once in a month of 
Sundays.” 1923 : Punch, 20 Jime, p. 582, 
col. 3, I 'Vill engage to talk at that 
level for a month of Sundays. 

Month that comes in good, will go 
out bad. The. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 42. 

Month’s mind, A = An eager desire. 
1575 ; Gascoigne, Glasse of Govt , II. v.. 
She hath a monethes minde vnto 
Phylosarchus. 1605 : London Prodi- 
gal, I. ii., He hath a month’s mind 
here to mistress Frances. 1631 : Brath- 
wait, Eoig. Gentlewoman, 355 (1641), I 
have a moneth’s mind to see the man ! 
1731 : in Peck, Desid. Curiosa, 229 
(1779), When people earnestly desire a 
thing, they frequently say, they have 
a month’s mind to it. 1766 : Garrick 
and Cohnan, Clandest. Marriage, I. i.. 
Persuading a silly girl to do what she 
has more than a month’s mind to do. 
1824 : Scott, Redgauntlet, Lett. III., 

I have a month’s mind ... to give 


p 



Moon 


Moon 
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thee the history of a little adventure 
which befell me yesterday 1877 E 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss , 136, “ To have 
a month's mind ’ is to have a strong 
inchnation to do something 1913 
E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 282, 
To have a month s mmd to anjlhmg 
[in general dialectal use] This alludes 
to a pre- Reformation practice of repeat- 
ing one or more masses at the end 0/ a 
month after death for the repose of a 
departed soul 

Moon 1 A dry moon ts jar north and 
soonseen 1893 Inwards, IFeo/Aer Lore, 

59 

2 A neu> moon soon seen « tong 

thought of 1846 Denham Proverbs 
2 (Percy S ) 1904 Co Folk-Lore 

Northumb , 171 (F L S ) 

3 A Saturday s moon See qnots 

1732 Fuller, No 6491, A Saturday's 
moon If It comes once m seven years. 
It comes too soon 1818 Mrs Piozzi, 
in Hayward, il/fs Ptozet, u 391 {1861), 
St David's Day has been a rough one, 
and your brother Dorset forces me 
on the reflection that it was a Satur- 
day’s moon 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
AngUa, 417, On Saturday new, on 
Sunday full. Was nev er good, and never 
wool! 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 9 
(Percy S ), A Saturday's moon, Come 
when it will it comes too soon Ibid , 
18, A Saturday’s change brings the 
boat to the door. But a Sunday's 
change brings it upon t' mid floor 
1864 " Cornish Proverbs,” vnN & Q , 
3rd ser , V 209, A Saturday or a Sunday 
moon, Comes once m seven years too 
soon c i8ya Smith, Isle of Wight 
Words, 62 (EDS) (essentially as m 
1830] 1879 Henderson, Folk-Lore 

N Counties, 114, Throughout 'North- 
umberland this couplet IS said and 
believed m A Saturday's moon and a 
Sunday’s pnme Never brought good in 
an> mans time 1887 M A Courtney, 
Folk-Lore Jotsrnal.v igi, A Saturday's 
moon is a sailor s curse Cormralt 
1893 Co Folk-Lore Suffolk, 161 
(F L S ) [as m 1830] 1893 Inwards, 

Weather Lore, 59 [as in 1732, 1830, etc ] 

4 An old moon in a mist Is vorth 
gold in a kisi [chest] But a »eu moon’s 


mist Will never lack thirst 1878 
Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 41 1893 In 

wards. Weather Lore, 65 Cf No 23 

5 Auld moon mist Ne’er died of 
thirst Ibid , 65 

6 Have a care, etc See quot 1846- 
59 Denham Tracis, 11 57 (F L S ), We 
I^ve, however, an old, very old proverb 

to wit , " Have a care lest the 
churl fall out o the moon ” 

7 If the full moon rise red expect 
wind 1588 A Fraunce, Lamm 
Logtke, fo 43, When the moone is 
red, shoe betokeneth wind 1893 In 
wards 64 

8 If the moon shoj) a siher shield Be 
not afraid to reap your field But if she 
rises haloed round. Soon we’ll tread on 
deluged ground 1893 Ibid , 64 

9 In the old ofi the moon a cloudi 
morning bodes a fair afternoon 1639 
inBerkeleyMSS ,m 31 (1885) Amistj 
mome m th’ old 0’ Ih' moone doth 
alwaies bnng a faire post-noone 
An hilly proverbe about Simondiall 
(Glouc) 1678 Ray, 48 1831 Hone, 
Year-Book, 300, In the vvaning of the 
moon, A cloudy mom — fair afternoon 
1893 Inwards, 59, In the decay of the 
moon A cloudy morning bodes a faif 
afternoon Ibid , 64, Near full moon, 
a misty sunnse Bodes fair weather and 
cloudless skies 

10 It IS a fine moon. Cod bless her 
1678 Aubrey, m Antiq Repertory, 

I 73 (iSo?), Some of them sitting astnde 

on a gate or stile the first evening the 
new moon appears, and say, A fire 
moon, God bless her) 1846 Denham 
Proverbs, 4 (Percy S ) 

11 No moon, no man See qoot 
1878 Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 41, 1“ : 
Cc^wall, when a child is bom m the > 
interval between an old moon and the 
first appearance of a new one, it ^ | 
said that it will never live to reach | 
the age of puberty Hence the saying 

“ No moon, no man " 

12 Pale moon doth rain, red moon 
doth blow. White moon doth neither W 
nor snow 1639 Clarke, 263 

13 So many days old the moon er , 
Michaelmas Day, so many foods afiff I 
l66i M Stevenson, Fisehe Moneth^' 



Moon 


44. iSig : Henderson, Folk-Lorc 
Counties, 96. 1S85 : Harley, Mooti 

Lore. 185. 

14. Sunday’s moon. See quots. 

1851 : Sternberg, Dialect, etc., of 

Northants, no. Thus the proverb, 
“ Sunday’s moon floods 'for ’ts out.” 
1893 ; Inwards, 59, If the moon change 
on a Sunda}', there will be a flood before 
the month is out. Worcestershire. See 
also No. 3 

15. The fidl moon brings fine iceather 
Ibid., 64. 

16. The full moon eats clouds. Nauti- 
cal. And, The moon grows fat on clouds. 

Ibid., 64. 

17. The Michaelmas moon Rises nine 
nights alike soon 1878 : Dyer, Eng. 
Folk-Lore, 259. 


425 Moonshine 

>1 Yorkshire rhyme ”]. 

24. Two full moons in a tn ^.. . , . 

;. on a flood. Beds. 1855 : iV. iS- Q.fi’dh 
f . ser., xi. 416, It will be -a wet month 
I, I when there are two full moons in it. 

! 1893 : Inwards', 64. 
e ' 25. B^hen early seen, ’Tis seldom seen 

e I 1872 : J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 
e I 157. 1893 : Co. Folk-Lore: Suffolk, 
\ 163 (F.L.S.). 

■ I 26. IVhen round the moon there is a 
: burr [halo]. The weather will be cold and 
- j rough. 1631 : Brathwait, Whimzies, 104 
. j (1859), A burre about the moone is 
1 not halfe so certaine a presage of a 
e j tempest, as .. . i 6 g,g: Bowed, Proverbs: 
'. I Span.-Eng., 21, The moon with a circle 
j brings water in her beak. 1690 : New 


18. The moon does not heed the barking I Diet. Canting Crew, sig. C2, Bur, a cloud 


of dogs. 1813 : Ra3% 208. 

19. The moon is a moon still, whether 


or dark circle about the moon, boding 
wind and rain. 1830 : Forby, Vocab. 


it shine or not. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4654. 

20. The moon is made of green cheese, 
T 0 believe (or To tell one) that. This is one 
of the most frequently found sayings 
in 16th' and I7th-centur3' literature. 
1529 : Frith, Antith. Works, p. 105, 
col. I (1573) ( 0 .), They woulde make men 
beleue . . . that moone is made of 
grene chese. 1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus’ 
Apoph., 193 (1877), With this pleasaunt 
mery t05^e, he . . . made his frendes 
beleue the moone to be made of a grene 
chese. 1584 : R. Scot, Witchcraft, bk. 
XV. ch. V. 1658 : in Musarum Ddicice, 
etc., i. 199 (Hotten), The moon is made 
of nothing but green cheese. 1696 : 
Cornish Comedy, IV. i. 1754 : Berthel- 
son, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Believe.” 

21. The moon is not seen where the 

sun shines. 1670 : Ray, 122. 1826 : 

Brady, Varieties of Lit., 38. 

22. The moon on her back holds water 
= a sign of rain. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 82, The bonnie moon is 
on her back ; Mend your shoes and sort 
your thack [thatch]. When the new 
moon lies on her back. She sucks the 
wet into her lap. Ellesmere. 1S95 : 
Rye, E. Anglia Words, 143 (E.D.S.). 

23. The new moon’s mist Is better 
than gold in a kist [chest]. 1879 : 
Henderson, Folk-Lore N. Counties, 115 


I E. Anglia, 417, Near bur, far rain. 

1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 17 (Percy S.). 
I 1887 : Parish and Shaw, Diet. Kent. Dia- 
\ led, 23 (E.D.S.), The weatherwise in 
East Kent will tell 3^ou, " The larger 
the burr the nearer the rain.” 1893 : 
Co. Folk-Lore: Suffolk, 162 (F.L.S.), If 
it [the halo] is large, the proverb is : — 
Far burr, near rain ; Near burr, far 
rain. 1893: Inwards, 56 [as in 1659]. 
1899 : Dickinson, Cumb. Gloss., 48, A 
far-off burgh tells of a near -hand 
storm. WTien t’ burrs far t’ rains nar. 

27. B^hen the moon lies on her back, 
Then the sou’ -west wind will crack; 
Bhen she rises up and nods. Then north- 
easters dry the sods. 1S67 ; Symons’ 
Meteorological Mag., Sept., quoted in 
Inwards, B’^eatker Lore, 62. 

28. BBien the moon’s in the full, then 
wit’s tn the wane. 1846 : Denham, 
Proverbs, 4 (Perc3'^ S ). 

29. You gazed at the moon and fell in 
the gutter. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5904. 
1846 : Denham, 5. 

See also Bean (5) ; Changeful ; and 
Fog (i). 

Mooney’s goose, Like. 1850 : N. & Q., 
ist ser,, ii. 153, Full of fun and fooster, 
like Mooney’s goose 

Moonshine in a can. 1639 : Clarke, 
154, The moone shine i’ th’ water-pot. 
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Moonshine 4^^ 

r. 1 According to the old proverb 

1828 m a'cW.^^to be {Most cost, most worship) 1670 Ra>, 

^^A^ed^ri no useful purpose 73 1821 Scott, Pirate, ch xi , The 

Moonshine in the misUwd-pot far it, mair «)st the mair honour 
Thou shall hare, 1 e nothing 1639 More cost than worship 1732 
Clarke, 68, Moonshine 1' th' mustarf Fuller, No 3451 1738 Swilt, PohU 

pot 1678 Ray, 76 Convers , Dial III , She was as fine as 

Moonshine m the water = Nothing fi'pence , but, truly, I thought there 
1468 Paston Letters, n 326 ( 0 ), If • was more cost than worship 1828 
Sir Thomas How>s wer made j Carr, Craven Dialect, 1 86, ‘‘More 


byleve and put m hope of the moont- 
shone m the water and I wot nat what 
1530 Palsgrave 865 Formooneshyne 
m the w-ater. pour u»e chose de mens 
1565 ShacWock Hatch of Heresies, 
quoted m N & Q , 2nd ser, \ 41 1 
1592 Shakespeare, L L L , V it 
1659 Howell, 15, He waits for moon- 
shine in the water 1817 Scott Rob 
Ro\, Ui XXVI , I care little about that 
nonsense — it’s a moonshine in water- 
waste threads and thrums as we say 
1861 Peacock, Gryll Grange, ch iv . 
He will not break his heart for any 
moon in the water, if his cooks are as 
good &s bis ^^ltl^g•m^lds 
MopC'eyed by living so long a maid, 
You are 2678 Ray. 346 
More acquaintance the more danger, 
The 1732 Fuller, No 4636 
More balks See quot Balk 'aa 
strip of unploughed land, also bttle 
ndges left in ploughing 1888 N & 
Q , 7th ser , v 194, W’e have here 
[Lmes] a proverb. More balks, more 
barley , more seams more beans 
More bold than wise (or welcome) 
1591 Flono, Second Friiles, 53, You 
are not so bold as welcome 2633 
Draxe, 27, He is more bolde than wise 
2735 Sv,iit, Pdile Convers Dial I , 
You are more bofd than welcome 
More brass than pash=More money 
than brams 2877 Leigh, Cheshire 
Gloss, 252 2917 Bndge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 260 

More clout than dinners*: More show 
than substance 2828 Carr, Craven 
Dialed, 1 78 Cf More poke 
More cost more worship 1591 
Hanngton, Orl Funoso, Adv to 
Reader, At least (by the old proverbe) 
the more cost, the more worship 
2615 Markham, Eng House-m/e, 163 


cost than worship," j e more expense 
and trouble than the acquisition is 
worth 1877 F Ross, etc , HoUer 
ness Gloss , 45 (E D S ), " It s mair cost 
an-worship, it is more trouble than 
It is worth 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs 95, More cost nor worship 
Cf More trouble 

More danger, the more honour, Hit 
c 2534 Berners, Huon, 56 (EETS) 
WTiere as Jycth grete parelJes [penb] 
there lieth grete honour c 162$ 
B & F , IVome/t Pleased, III n , '''here 
the most danger is there's the most 
honour 2671 E Hav.zxd, Six Da\s 
Adtenlure, I z^io S Palmer, 
Essays on Proierb5,B$ 2772 Gamck, 
Irish Widow, I jii 

More die by food than famine J58® 
Cogan, Haven of Health, 219 (ibis)- 
The Grceke poet Theogms most truclj 
hath wntten, that surfet hath destrmco 
mo than famm 1732 Fuller, ho 
3453 Cf Gluttony 

More faults than hairs, and more 
wealth than faults, He hath Ihio. 
No 1892 

More folks are wed than keep 
houses 1685 Menton, Yorkshire die 

(r? 

Mare fool than fiddler 2678 R^}'' 

245 

More frightened than hurt — 'Ongui- 
ally. More afraid 1530 PalsgravT, 
558, He was sorer frayed than hurt 
2579 Lyly, Euphiies, 289 (Arbcr), 
Cwteinly thou art more afraide then 
hurle 1628 J Clavell, Recantation, 
22, Thus more afraid than hurt you often 
are Before 2704 T Brown, B oms, 
i 74 (1760), Thou art more afraid tbaa 
hurt 1768 Sterne, Sent Journey, 34 
(1794), All of us being ten timM 
more fnghten'd than hurt by the very 
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report. 1S72 : Butler, Erewhon, ch. 
xiii., The Erewhonians, therefore, hold 
that death, hke life, is an affair of being 
more frightened than hurt. 1883 : 
R. L. S., Treasure /., ch. xxi. 

More good victuals. See England (8). 

More guts than brains, He has. 167S • 
Ray, 249. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1873. 

More haste, worse speed. The. 1542 • 
Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Apoph., 41 (1877), 
Soche persones, as do make moste hast 
in the beginning, haue commonty 
(accordyng to our Enghshe pi'ouerbe) 
worst spede toward the endyng. c 1560: 
Jacke Jiigeler, in Hazhtt, Olci Plays, li. 
121, Wien a man hath most haste, he 
speedeth worst. 1633 : Rowley, Match 
at Midnight, I. 1705 : Ward, Hudtbras 
Rediv., Pt. I. can. i. p. 23, The greater 
hurry, the worst speed. 1776: Colman, 
The Splee 7 i, I. 1829 ; Scott, Journal, 15 
Feb., Unhappily there is such a thing 
as more haste and less speed. 1919 ‘ 
Weyman, Great House, ch. xxvii.. More 
haste, less speed, you know. 

More have repented speech than 
silence. 1640 : Herbert, Jac Prudcntinn 
1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 86. 

More he hath. The. See Much would 
have more. 

More hope of a fool than of him that 
is wise in his own eyes. There is. 1629 : 
Book of Meery Riddles, Prov. 23. 

More knave than fool. c. 1630 • in 
Roxb. Ballads, i. 72 (Hindley), This 
man’s more knaue than foole. 1634 : 
Stra 7 ige Meta 7 n. ofMa 7 i, sig: G4. 1738 : 

Swift, Polite Co 7 wers., DiM. II. 

More knave, the better luck. The. 
1550 ; Latimer, Ser 77 i 07 is, 280 (P.S.), It 
is an old proverb, " the more wicked, 
the more fortunate.” 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. “ Escheoir,” The verier knave the 
better lucke, say we. 1670 ; Ray, in. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6332, He’s like 
Marten ; The more knave, the better 
fortune. 1917 : Devo 7 ish. Assoc. Tra 7 is., 
xUx. 68, The greater the rogue, the 
better the luck. 

More knave, the worse company. The. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I, ch. xi. 

More know Tom Fool than Tom Fool 
knows. 1723 : Defoe, Col. Jack, ch. 
xvii. [quoted as " the old English 


proverb ”]. 1754 : Berthelson, E 7 ig.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. " Jack ” [with “ jack- 
pudding ” for “ Tom Fool ”]. 1830 : 
FoxhY,Vocab. E. Anglia, ^-^x. 1922: A B. 
Walkley, in Tmes, 15 Nov., p. 10, col. 2 

More laws, the more offenders. The. 
1732 ' Fuller, No 4663. 

More light a torch gives, the less 
while it lasts. The. Ibid , No. 4664. 

More maids than Malkin, There are. 
[c. 1377 : Langland, Ploivnia 7 t, B, i 
181, Ye ne haue na more meryte in 
masse ne in houres [church-services] 
Than Malkyn of hire maydenhode that 
no man desireth.] 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., [If] there was 
no mo maydes but malkyn tho Ye had 
been lost. c. 1598 : Deloney, Ge 7 itlc 
Craft, Pt. 11 . ch. hi. 1659 : Howell, 
Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs). 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 4859, There are more maids than 
Moggy, and more men than Jockey. 

More malice than matter. Somerset. 
1678 : Ray, 352. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3458. 

More men threatened than struck. 
There are. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pr 7 i- 
de 7 itu 7 n. 1670; Ray, 26. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 4860. 

More mischief, the better sport. The. 
1750 : Smollett, Gtl Bias, i. 136. 1816 : 
Scott, Black Dwarf, ch. xii. 

More nice than wise. 1581 : B. 
Rich, Farewell, 139 (Sh. S.), I warrant 
you, thei can ^nake it more nice than 
wise. 1599: Bnttes, Dyets Dry Di 7 i 7 ier, 
Epist. Ded. 1670: Ray, 187. 1754; Ber- 
thelson, E 7 ig.-Da 7 iishDict , s.v. “Nice.” 

More noble that deserves than he that 
confers benefits. He is. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 1925. 

More noble, the more humble. The. 
1633 • Draxe, 140. 1670 : Ray, 19 

1748 ■ Richardson, Clarissa, iv. 238 
(1785). The more noble any one is, the 
more humble. 

More painful to do nothing than some- 
thing, It is. 1659 : Howell, 6. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2978. 

More pigs and less parsons. Derby. 
1889: Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 293. 

More places than the parish church. 
There are. 1579 • Gosson, School of 
Abuse, 37 (Arber), There are more 
houses then parishe churches. 1725 : 
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Defoe, Everybody’s Business 1760 
Colman, Polly 'Horeycomhe sc iv 
1864 ‘ Comish Proverbs ' inN & Q , 

3rd ser , V 276 

More pleasure m loving than in being 
beloved, There is 1732 Fuller, No 
4QOO 

More poke [bag] than pudding=More 
show than substance 1828 Carr, Craven 
Dialect, 11 52 1892 Heslop, Northttmb 
Words, 546 (EDS) Cf More clout 
More riches See Fool (102) 

More sacks to the mill 1590 Nashe, 
Works. 1 238 (Grosart) To the next, 
to the next more sacks to the myll 
1607 Dekker and Webster, Weslw Hoe 
IV I 1661 in Harl Mtscell , n 503 
(1744), Come, sirs more sacks unto the 
mill, More taxes, more frec-quarter 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , 
[Nc\erout, as Miss is standing, pulls 
her suddenly on his lap, and then says] 
Now, colonel, come sit down on my 
lap , more sacks upon the mill 1748 
Richardson, Clarissa, vii 310 (1785) 
1913 E M Vnght, Rustic Speech, 
etc , 60 More sacks to the mill is a 
game played in Oxfordshire and Berk* 
shire It IS a rough-and-tumble boys' 
game, in whicli as many boys as possible 
are heaped together, one aDo\ e another 
As each successive boy is added to the 
heap— the boy’S shout More sacks to 
the mill ! 

More said the less done, The 1760 
Colman Polly Honeycombe, sc 1 , It's 
an old saying and a true one. The more 
there's said the less there's done 
More sauce than pig 1671 Poor 
Robin Alman Frognosl , sig C7 1690 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig K8 
1738 Swift, Polite Comers , Dial II 
More spends the niggard than the 
liberal 1557 North, Dtall of Princes 
fo 199 recto So sayth the common 
prouerbe y t the mgard spendeth 
asmuclie as the hberall 1639 Clarke, 
39 1666 Tomano, Piflrzo C7 kiv y 17, 

A covetous man out-spends a hber^ 
man Cf No feast to a miser’s 

More squeak than wool 1740 North, 
Lnes of Norths, 1 220 (Bohn), And for 
matter of title, he thought there was 
more squeak than wool Cf Much cry 
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More stars than a pair c 1380 
Chaucer, Pari of Ponies, 1 595, There 
been mo steires god wot, than a paire ' 
More store more stink S W 
1901 Folk-Lore, XII 82 
More talk than trouble, There u. 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
More than enough is too much 
1629 Book of Meery Riddles, Proi 
107, More than enough breaks the 
cover 1732 Fuller, No 3461 
More than nits in Ais head, There's 

1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 118, 
[also] There’s more in his y ed nor a smo 
tooth comb con fot eawt "(Lancashire) 

More than we use is more than we 
want 1732 Puller, No 3462 
More the merrier, The, the fewer 
the better fare (a) The full saying 
1530 Palsgrave, 885, The mo the 
meryer, the fewer, the better fate 
1540 Hey’wood, Proverbs, Pt 11 ch 
vu 1O81 Robertson, Phraseol Cenff 
alts, 598 f' cheer' for "fa'’®'] 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial li 
f cheer "1 1769 Colman, Man aw 

Wt/e, II ("cheer ”] 1855 Kingslej, 

West Ho/, ch V 1863 King-Iej, 
Water Babies, ch vi 1917 Bndge 
Cheshire Proverbs, 95, More and memef 
less and better fare, like Meg 0' Wood s 
menymeal {h)Thefirstpartonly 1553 
Respuhlica, III v. Come ntie, e” 
Goddes halfe, the mo knav es the mener 
c 1570 Mart ofWitandScience,lH 
The more company the memer tSzg 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, 11 n ^^9° 
Vanbrugh, Relapse, IV 1727 
bnigli and Cibber, Prov Husband,^ 
1772 Garrick, Irish Widow, I m , 
more the merrier I say— who's afraid 
1841 Dickens Barn Rudge, ch hx-, 
WTlo's afraid "* Let ’em come, I saj. 
let ’em come The more, the mcrnci' 

1918 A A Milne Make-Belieie Prai 
m Second Plays, 6 {1^21) [c) Thesecor^^ 
Part only 160$ Camden, 

(1870) 1704 Steele, Lying Loier.U 

u , The fewer the better cheer 

More thy years, the nearer thy gravei 
The 1605 Camden, Remains, yp 
(1870) I" Higher ’ for “ nearer ’ J tb/O 
^y. 31 1732 Fuller. No 6248 

More tongue See quot 
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" Cornish Proverbs,” in iV. (§• Q., 3rd 
ser., 494, He has more tongue than 
teeth ; better keep a heps [hapse. or 
hatch] before his mouth. 1880 : Court- 
ney, W. Cornwall Words, 28 (E.D.S.) 
["She” for "He” and "her” for 
"his”]. 

More trouble than worship = More 
trouble than it is worth. 1854 : Baker, 
Norihants Gloss., s.v. " Worship.” Cf. 
More cost. 

More ways to kill a dog. See Dog {82). 

More ways to the wood than one, 
There are. 1546 : Hej^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. ix. 1579 • Gosson, Sch of 
Abuse, 37 (Arber), There are . . 
more wayes to the woode then one, 
and more causes in nature then effi- 
cients. 1608 : Middleton, Family of 
Love, HI. iv. 1664 : Falkland, Mar- 
riage Night, III., Destiny has many ways 
to the wood. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4861. 

More wit the less courage, The. 
Ibid., No. 4668. 

More witty than wise. 1714 : Spec- 
tator, No. 568, Ay, says he, more mtty 
than wise I am afraid. 

More words than one go to a bargain. 
1670 ; Ray, 58. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3465. Cf. Two words to a bargain. 

More you heap, the worse you cheap, 
The. 1670 : Ra}', 102. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 6101. 

More you stir, the worse it will stink. 
The. 1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. 
II. ch. vi. 1596 : Harington, Mctam. 
of Ajax, 105 (1814), As the proverb is, 
"’Tis noted as the nature of a sink. 
Ever the more it is stirred, the more 
to stink.” 1632 : Jonson, Magn. Lady, 
IV. ii 1664 : J. Wilson, Cheats, V. ii., 
’Tis a foul business — the more j^ou stir, 
the worse ’twiH be. 1710 : S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 150, A stink 
is still worse for the stirring. 1752 : 
Fielding, Cov. Garden Journal, No. 7, 
Pray let Grub - street alone, for the 
more you stir the more it ^vill stink. 
1924 : Folk-Lore, xxxv. 358, The more 
you stir, the more it stinks (Suffolk). 

Morley’s ducks. Like, bom without 
a notion. 1878 : N. S- Q., 5th ser., x. 
10, This was ... a Nottinghamshire 
saying, but a very common one — 


spoken of some one on the occasion of 
his committing a stupid action. 

Morning, i. A fold morn may turn to 
a fair day. [1586: Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s 
Civil Convers., fo. 142, As the prouerbe 
is. That by the morning it may be 
gathered how all the day will proue 
after.] 1732 : Fuller, No. 115. 

2. A gaudy morning bodes a wet after- 
noon. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 50. 

3. In the morning mountains, in the 
eveningfountains. 1640: Herbert, /ac. 
Prudentum. 1846: Denham, Proverbs, 
13 (Percy S.) , The mom to the mountain , 
The evening to the fountain. 

4. Morning dreams are true. [Post 

medium noctem visus quum somnia 
vera. — Horace, Sat., I. x. 33.] 1540 ; 

Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig. Ii, After 
mydnyght men saye, that dreames be 
true. 1584 : R. Scot, Witchcraft, bk. 
x. ch. vii.. In the morning . . . there 
happen more pleasant and certain 
dreames. 1611 : Jonson, Love Re- 
stored, last line. And all the morning 
dreams are true. 1681: Dryden, S^an. 
Friar, III. iii.. At break of day, when 
dreams, they say, are true. 1713 : 
Gay, Wife of Bath, IV. ii.. Morning 
dreams, I learned ... are most to be 
relied upon. c. 1820 : Shelley, Boat on the 
Serchio, If morning dreams are true . . . 
1867: Harland, etc., Lancs Folk-Lore, 
147, Morning dreams are more to be 
relied on than those of any other time. 

See also Evening. 

Morning sun, or. Morning ■without 
clouds. See Sun (i). 

Moroah Do'wns, Like, hard and never 
ploughed. 1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” 
in Af. <§■ Q., 3rd ser., v. 275. 

Morpeth compliment, A. 1834 • Ser- 
vice, Metrical Leg. of Northumh., 140, 
She gav’ me nout i’ plenty but her 
tongue. O’ that a Morpeth compliment 
she flung. 

Morsel eaten gains no friend, A. 
1813 : Ray, 140. 

Mortar on head. See Rome (3). 

Mortar, To have one’s finger in=To 
dabble in building. 1639 • rn Berkel^ 
MSS., iii. 28 (1885), Dip not thy finger 
in the morter, nor seeke thy penny 
in the water. 1662: Gerbier, Disc, of 
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Building, 3, Those who say. That a 
wjse-man never ought to put his finger 
into mortcr 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
vers , Dial II , You are come to a sad, 
dirty house but we have had our 
hands in mortar 

Mort-stone, He may remove 1662 
Fuller, l\orthie5, 1 399 (1840) 1790 

Grose, Prov Gloss s v “ Devon^ire " 
Morvah Downs — ploughed, not har- 
rowed, Like Com 1895 Jos Thomas, 
Randtgal Rhymes, 6z zgo6 Cormsh 
N & Q , 264, Like Morvah Downs, 
harved and never ploughed 
Morvah Fair See quot 1870 Bol- 
trell, Traditions oj IV Cornuall, 42, 
The old saying of ‘ nding three on one 
horse, like going to Morvah fair ' 

Moss and his mare See Napping 
Most take all 1678 Ray, 347 
Most things have two handles , and 
a wise man takes hold of the best 
1732 Fuller, No 3472 
Most time See Time 
Most wild See quot 1630 T 
Adams, Works, 498, The prouerbe saith, 
that the most wildc are m least danger 
to be Starke madde 
Mote IS a beam. Every 1615 R 
Tofte, Blazon of lealouste, 29, Hee will 
then quickly take occasion to be angry 
with her and cucry mote (as the 
prouerbe goeth) is a beamc in his c>e 
Mote may choke a man, A lOyo 
Ra> , 122 

Mother i It ts not as thy mother 
sayelh, but as thy neighbours say 1732 
Fuller, No 2995 

2 Mother’s cheek See Child (8) 

3 Mothers’ darlings make but milk- 
sop heroes 1732 Fuller, No 3474 

,4 The mother’s side is the surest 
1548 Hall, Chron , 101 (1809), If the 
old and tntc prouerbe be true that the 
woman’s side is the surer side, and that 
thechilde foloweth the wombe Before 
1627 Middleton, More Dtss besides 
Women, I ui , Only death comes by 
the mother's side, and that's the surest 
See also Ask (4) , and Oven (i) 
Mothcr-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are a tempest and hailstorm 1855 
Bohn, 455 

Mothcr-m-law remembers not that 


she was a daughter-in-law, The 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Bnt -Eng , 36 1732 
Fuller. No 4675 

Mother-m-Iaw, There is but one good, 
and she IS dead A New Forest proverb 
1863 Wise, New Forest, dt x\i 

Motions are not marriages 1678 
Ray, 56 

Mountam i A mountain and a rtvir 
are good neighbours 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

2 The mountain was in labour ani 

produced a mouse (Partununt monies 
nascetur ndiculus mus — Horace, Ars 
Poetica, 139 ] c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Amantis, bk vii , II 3553-75 [tbe 
story of the mountain and mouse] 
1579 Gosson, Sch of Abuse, 21 
(After), It IS a pageant woorth the 
sight, to beholde how he labors with 
mountaines to bring foorth mise 
1599 Greene, Works, xii 7 (Grosart) 
TTicn might you thmke I had sweld 
with the mountames, and brought 
foorth a mouce 1624 Massm^r, 
Bondman, IV in , Cleo Why do >50 
laugh > Leosi To hear the labounng 
mountam of your praise Deliver’d of a 
mouse 1709 0 Dykes, Eng PfO" 

verbs, 304 (2nd ed ) 2853 Planch^, 

Exlravag , jv 291 (1879), Oft of the 
mountain m labour you ve heard, ^Vhlch 
but gave birth to a mouse so absurd 

3 To make a mountain of a molt 

hill iK udat roiur — Lucian, 

Muse Enc , ad ] 1560 Becon 

Catechism, 338 (P S ), They make of a 
fly an elephant, and of a mo!e-hiU a 
mountain 1573 G Harvey, Letter 
Book, J4 (Camden S ), To make huge 
mountains of smal low molhils 1653 

R Brome.Ci/yiri/.IVi.Shetakesnie 
for a mountame, that am but a mole 
hill c 1760 Yoote, Lame Lover, I' l 
Those people are ever swelling mole 
hills to mountains 1834 Marryat, 
Simple, ch xxxvii 1909 Dc ^forgan, 
Never can happen Again, ch xxxviii 

See also Man (70) . and Morning ( 3 ) 

Mountsorrel See quot 1790 
Prov Gloss , s V Leicestershire," He 
leaps like the Bell giant, or devil ol 
Mountsorrel 

Mouse and Mice i A mouse tn Umt 
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may bite in two a cable. 1546 : Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 1736 : 
FranUin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 
444 (Bigelow), By diligence and patience 
the mouse ate in two the cable. 1754 : 
Berthekon, Eng. -Danish Diet., s.v. 
" Time.” 

2. A mouse must not think to cast a 
shadow like an elephant. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 332. 

3. As sure as a mouse tied with 
a thread. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii. 

4. As warm as a mouse in a churn. 
1678 : Ray, 290. 

5. Can a mouse fall in love -with a cat? 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1051. 

6 . Don’t make yourself a mouse, or 
the cat will eat you. 1875 ; Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 105. 

7. I gave the mouse a hole, and she 
is become my heir. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

8. It must be a bold (or wily) mouse 
that can breed in the cat's ear. c. 1430 : 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 167 (Percy S.), 
An hardy mowse that is bold to breede 
In cattis eeris. Before 1529 : Skelton, 
Why Come Ye Not?, 1 . 753, Yet it is a 
\vyly mouse That can bylde his dwellinge 
house Within the cattes eare Withouten 
drede or feare. 1579 : Lyly, Euphues, 
63 (Arber) [" wily 1623 : Webster, 
Duchess of Malfi, IV. ii., Thou sleepist 
worse than if a mouse should be forc’d 
to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear. 
1732 : Fuller. No. 3040 [“ \vilely ”]. 
1894 : R. L. S., St. Ives, ch. xiv.. We 
ate like mice in a cat’s ear. 

9. Like a mouse in a cheese. 1658 : 
Flecknoe, Enigm. Characters, 16, She 
is like - a mouse in a Holland cheese, 
her house and diet aU the same. 1736 • 
Ainsworth, Lat. Diet., s.v. (O.), He 
speaketh like a mouse in a cheese. 

10. Mice care not to play with kittens. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3412. 

11. The escaped mouse ever feels the 
taste of the bait. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

12. The mouse goes abroad where the 
cat is not lord. Before 1500 : in HiU, 
Commonplace-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.). 

13. The mouse that has only one hole 

' *p 


is easily taken, c. 1386 ; Chaucer, 
Wife of Bath’s Prol., 1 . 572, I holde a 
mouses herte not worth a leek. That 
hath but oon hole for to sterte to. 
1586 : L. Evans, Withals Diet. Revised, 
sig. C3, That mouse is in an ill case that 
hath but one hole to lurke in. 1631 : 
Mabbe, Celestina, 139 (T.T.), It goes 
hard (daughter) with that mouse that 
hath but one hole to trust to. 1717 ; 
Pope, Wife of Bath, 298, The mouse 
that always trusts to one poor hole. 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 
1865 : " Lancs Proverbs,” in N. & Q , 
3rd ser., viii. 494. 1901 ; F. E. Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 7, A meawse ’at’s nob- 
but gotten one hole’s soon takken. 

See also Better a mouse ; Cat, passim'. 
Dead (15) ; Dun ; Frog (6) ; Lark (2) ; 
Lion (2) ; Motmtain (2) ; No larder ; 
Plough, subs. (3) ; Quiet ; Rat (i) and 
(6) ; Safe as a mouse ; and Water (4). 

Mousehole, where they eat their beef 
before they sup their broth. Com., 19th 
cent. ]Mr. C. Lee says, " The story is 
that when the Spaniards raided Mount's 
Bay, they landed at Mousehole just as 
the inhabitants were sitting do^vn to 
their Sunday dinner — broth, duff (dump- 
hngs), and beef. Broth and duff had 
been consumed when the alarm was 
given, and the diners fled, leaving the 
Spaniards to eat the beef. Ever since, 
they have made sure of the beef first. 
Cf. Scott, Peveril, Note P, ‘ Cutlar Mac- 
Culloch.’ ” 

Mouse-trap smell of cheese, You 
must not let your. -1659 : Howell, ii. 
1670 : Ray, 18. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3189 [wth “ blood ” for " cheese ”]. 

Mouth. I. A mouth like a Low- 
country loop-hole = A wide mouth. 
1888 : Yorkshire N. S' Q., ii. 73 (W.). 

2. Between the mouth and the morsel, 
c. i 5 ’ 94 : Bacon, Promus, No. 791. 
Cf. Cup (4). 

3. He has a mouth for every matter. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1859. 

4. He that hath a mouth of his own 
must not say to another. Blow. 1640 : 
Jac. Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2130 
[" should ” for “ must ”]. 

5. Mouth full of mould. See Enough 
one day. 



Mouthful 

6 Mouth tn the heart See Wise (50) 

7 n hoso hath but a mouth If ttt ne’er 

tn England suffer drought 1670 Ray, 
42 1893 Inwardi, Weather Lore, 4 

1904 Co Folk-Lore Northiimb , 171 
(FLS) 

8 Yottr mouth hath beguiled your 

hands 1678 Ray, 260 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 6057 

Mouthful of moonshine, To give one a 
1813 Ray, 208 

Mow breeze See quot 1917 
Bndge Cheshire Proierhs, 164, Its 
aluays dull when there s a XIow breeze 
[=when wind blo^\s from Mow Cop= 
east wind] 

Much ado about nothing 1599 
Shakespeare Much Ado etc (title] 
1692 L’Eslrange JFsop, 24 (3rd ed ), 
[Mountain in labour fable] Moral 
Much ado about nothmg 1748 Rich- 
ardson Clarissa, v 12 (1785) It were 
better for hersdf that she had 
not made so much ado about nothing 
1863 Kingsley, IV aler Babies ch vi , 
I toow some people will only laugh at 
it and call it much ado about nothing 
Much bran and little meat 1633 
Draxe, 17 1670 Rav, 65 1732 

Fuller, No 3477 flour for ‘ meal "] 
Much bruit little fruit 1639 Fuller, 
Holy War, bk n ch xxix 1670 Ray, 
66 1732 Fuller, No 6122 

Much business much pardon 1750 
Franklin, in Works n 208 (Bigelow), 
Remember m my favor the old saying, 
They who have much business must 
have much pardon 
Much com much care [Crescen- 
tem sequitur cura pecuniam — Horace, 
Carm , III xvi ] 1639 Clarke 98 

1647 Counlrym 2 ieu> Cotntnonaealtk 
22 1732 * Fuller, No 3478 

Much com. See Com (5) 

Much courtesy See Courtesy H) 
Much cry and little wool c 1475 
Fortescue, Govern of England ch x 
132 (Plummer), And so his hyghnes 
shal haue theroff but as hadd the 
man that shend is hogge, muche crje 
and hull well 1579 Gosson, 5 cA 0/ 
Abuse, 28 (Arber), Or as one said at 
the shcanng of hc^, great cry and little 
wool 1663 Butler, Hudtbras. Pt I 


Much 

can 1 1 852 Thou wilt at best bat 
suck a bull. Or shear swine, all ci} 
and no wool 1711 Spectator, No 23I 
1827 Scott Journal, 24 Feb , As to 
the collection, it was much cry and 
like woo', as the deil said when be 
shore the sow 1871 S Butler, m 
H F Jones s Life, 1 143 (1919), & 1 
fought shy of Tame, who, too — for I 
did read some of him rapidly — seemed 
to me to be much cry and httle wool 
1922 Punch, 29 Nov , p 520, col 2 
Ministers have taken good care that 
the adage, “ Much cry and httle wool " 
shall not apply to them Cf More 
squeak. 

Much hath, much behoveth, He that 
1493 Dues et Pauper, fo 4 (1536) 
Much heed doth no harm 1639 
Clarke 66 

hkich law but little justice 1694 
Terence made English, 139, The old 
sayings true. You may have mneb 
law o your side, and but httle equit) 
1732 * Fuller, No 3482 
hhich learning much sorrow 1639 
Clarke, Joi [ ‘ science ’ for " learning 1 
1669 PoUtenphuia, 183 
Much matter of a wooden platter* 
Much fuss about nothmg m particnlw 
1639 Clarke, 133 1^0 Ray, 185 

1732 Fuller, No 6159 
Much meat much malady l 839 
Clarke, 98 1670 Ray, 120 1732 

Fuller, No 3483 c 1800 J Trusler. 
Prov in Verse, 22 

Much meddimg, Of, comes no soirol 
sleepmg Glos 1639 in Berkeley I/ 55 -, 
m 30 (1885) 

Much of a muchness 1727 
brugh and Cibber, Prov Husband, I-. 
Man I hope at least, you and yo^ 
good woman agree still John H 
Ay f ay 1 muA of a muefan^ 
Bndget sticks to me 1857 Reace 
Never too Late, ch x\m , 'Vby th<n 
are all pretty much of a muchness fet 
that 1903 E G Hayden, Travels 
Round our Village, 24 Folks is fol" 
all the world over — much of a mucr 
ness, I reckon when you gets inside 
'urn, so to spake 

^^ch power makes many en^e*- 
1736 Bailey, ilic/ , s V 'lucli ” 
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Much smoke little fire. Glos. 1639 ; 
in Berkeley MSS., iii. 32 (1885). 

Much spending. See quot 1541 ; 
CoverdaJe, Christ. State Matrimony, 
sig. I3, Mich spendinge and many 
gyftes make bar[e] celars and empty 
thystes. 

Much wit as three folks, As — two 
fools and a madman. Cheshire. 1670 : 
Ra}’-, 209. 1732 ; Fuller, No 716. 
1828 : Lytton, Pelham, ch. Ixxvn., " No, 
no, m)- fine feUow,” said Thornton with 
a coarse chuckle, " you have as much 
wt as three folks — two fools and a 
madman, but 3mu won’t do me for all 
that.” 1917: Bridge, Cheshtte Pro- 
verbs, 19. 

Much would have more. [Multa peten- 
tibus desunt multa. — Horace, Carin , 
III. xvi ] c. 1350 : Alexandei , 1. 439S, 
Bot ay mekill wald have mare 1578 : 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 32, The more 
a man hath, the more he desireth. 
1618 ; W. Lawson, New Orchard and 
Garden, 5 (1676), ’Tis with grounds in 
this case, as it is with men . . . Much 
rvill have more. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3487, Much would have more ; but 
often meets wth less. 1828 : Carr, 
Craven Dialect, i. 323, Jlickle wad 
hev maar. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 9, Mitch would ha’ mooar, 

I an’ mooar would have o [all]. 

, Muck, subs. = manure. i. Where 
[ there’s muck there’s money — ^with vari- 
ants. 1678 : Ray, 179, Muck and 
I monej? go together. 1865 ; W. \Vhite, 
, Eastern En^and, i. 127, “ The more 
muck the more money,” is an East 
^ Anglian proverb. 1866 : J. G. Nall, 
Gt. Yarmouth, etc., 605, Where there’s 
' muck, there’s money. Norfolk Pro- 
verb. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Say- 
\ ings, II, Wheer ther’s muck — ther's 
J luck. 1917 '. Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
' 95, Muck’s the mother of money. 

2. You’ll have his muck for his meat. 
; 1639 ; Clarke, 170. 1670 : Ray, 186. 

'! Muckhill at his door, He hath a good 
'j =He is rich 1678 : Ray, 261. 

‘ Muckhill on my trencher, You make a, 
' quoth the bride = You carve me a great 
heap. 1678 : Ray, 77. 1732 : Fuller, 
f No. 5936. 


Muck-midden. See quot. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracts, ii. 97 (F.L.S.), There 
is an old proverb which says " The 
muck-midden is the mother of the 
meal-ark [chest].” 

Muckson up to the buckson=Dirty 
up to the knuckles. Derby. 1889 : 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 293. 

Mud chokes no eels. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3488. 

Muddy springs will have muddy 
streams. Ibid., No 3489. 

Mulberry leaf. See quots. 1659 • 
Howell, Proverbs: New Sayings, 3, 
With time and art, the mulberry leafs 
grow to be sattin. 1852 ; M. A Keltie, 
Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling, 
36, I would also say, value greatly, and 
exercise as often as possible, small 
efforts of self-denial. “ By little and 
little the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 

Mule, As dummel as a. Oxfordsh. 
1923 : Folk-Lore, xxxiv. 329. 

Mule. Sec also Beware ; Horse (51) ; 
and One mule. 

Mulfra, Cornwall. See quot. 1864 : 
” Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., v. 275, All of a motion, like a 
Mulfra toad on a hot showl [shovel]. 
Blorvn about like a Mulfra toad in a 
gale of wind. 

Mum. See Silence. 

Mumchance. See quots. 1690 ; New 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. H5, He looks 
like Mumchance that was bang’d for 
sa5dng of nothing. 1694 : Terence made 
English, 150, What an unreasonable 
thing 'tis to make me stand like 
mum-chance at such a time as this. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I. 
[as m 1690]. 1785 : Grose, Class. Diet 
Vidgar Tongue, s.v. " Mum,” You sit 
like mumchance who was hanged for 
saying nothing. 1881 ; Mrs. Parker, 
Oxfordsh. Words : Suppl., go (E D.S ), 
Mumchance, to sit quietty thinkmg. Cf. 
Mumphazard. 

Mumphazard. See quot. 1670 : Ray, 
209, He stands like Mumphazard, who 
was bang’d for saying nothing. Cheshire . 
1917 • Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 71 [as 
in 1670]. Cf. Mumchance. 

Murder will out. Before 1300 . Cursor 
Mundi, 1. 1084, For-pi men sais into 
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>>is tyde, Is no man J’at murthir may 
hide c 13S6 Chaucer Pnoresi's Tale, 

1 124, Mordre wol out, certein it wol 
not faille c 1400 Beryn, 1 2293 
(E E T S ) y>er may no man hele murdir 
>>at It woll out atte last c 1440 
Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk 111 
1 2741 (E E T S ) Before 1529 Skel- 
ton, Bcrwge of Courte, 1 524, I drede 
mordre wolde come oute 1641 Mar- 
mion, Antiquary V 1676 Shadwcll 
Ltberitne, II 1760 Murphj, Way to 
KeepHtm.V 1780 Mrs Cowley, Beffe’s 
Siral , I IV , Like murder — Vanity will 
out 1840 Barham, Itig Legends, ist 
ser ‘ Hand of Glory,” fin 
Muse as they use See Man {71) 
Muses love the morning, The 1732 
Fuller No 4681 

Music as a wheel-barrow, You make 
as good Ibid , No 5938 
Music helps not the toothache 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlutn 1670 Ray, 
18 1732 Fuller, No 3493 

Musician has forgot his note, When a, 
he makes as though a crumb stuck in 
his throat 1639 Clarke, ro8 1670 
Ray, 123 1732 Fuller, No 6471 
Musk in a dog’s kennel. Look net for 
1611 Cotgraiie,sv "Chien'‘[‘' civet” 
for "musk’] 1640 Herbert, yac 
denium 1854 J W Waiter, Last of 
Old Squires, 53 1894 NorthalJ, Folk 

Phrases, 34 (EDS ), You must not 
expect perfumes in a pigsty 
Must be if we brew, This 1678 Ray, 
87 1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial 

III , Well, thus it must be, if we sell ale 
Must fly, If you, fly well 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Must is a king’s word c 1600 
Queen Elizabeth, in Lingard, Hist of 
England, vi 310, " Must she ? ” ex- 
claimed she. ‘ IS must a word to be 
used to pnnces > ' 1738 Swift, Po/i/r 

Comers , Dial I 3 Iust ’ ^\’hy, colonel, 
must's for the King 
Mustard is very imciyil because it 
takes one by the nose 1634 Strange 
Melam of Man, sig D8, Hee [mustard] 
IS \er3’ snappish, for if jou m^dle wth 
him, he w^lI strait t^e jou by the 
nose 1738 Swift, Polite Comers , 
Dial II 


Mustard See also After meat , Cat 
(ii) , Pity , Strong , and Tewkesbury 
Muston, Kent See quot 1576 
Lambarde, Peramb of Kent, 224 (1826) 
The common rythme of the countne 
He that will not live long, Let 
him dwell at Muston, Tenham, or Tong 
1735 Pegge, Kent Proverbs, in E D S , 
No 12, p 73 [as in 1576] 

Mute as a fish [«roJ iroXt- iOuvirepei {fo/uii 
Tuv txSioi* — Lucian, The Dream, or The 
Cock] e 1450 Burgh (and Lydgate), 
Secrees, st 330. p 73 (E E T S ), 
Dowmbe as ye ffysh 1620 J Melton, 
Asirologaster, 38, She shall be as mute as 
a fish 1693 Urquhart, Rabelais, hk 
lu ch XXIV , They are all of them be- 
come as dumb as so many fishes 1704 
Congreve, Way of World, IV ix , Thou 
art both as drunk and as mute as a fish 
1788 Wolcot, 1 477 {1795). The 

handsome bar-maids stare, as mute as 
fishes 1844 Thackeray, Barrv Lyn- 
don, ch xvn 1915 Galsworthy, Bil 
0’ Love, II u , Round which are 
gathered five or six sturdy fellows, 
dumb as fishes 

Mutton IS meat for a glutton i6iz 
Cotgrave, sv "Mouton,” Flesh of a 
mutton IS food for a glutton 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 514, Flesh 
of mutton IS ^eere of glutton 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Vniv , 42 
Mutton’s going, When the See quot 
1678 Ray, 350, When the shoulder of 
mutton IS going 'tis good to take a 
slice 1732 Fuller, No 5598 [omitting 
" shoulder of ”] 

Mutton See also Sheep 
Muxy Srr quots 1633 Draxe, 5 - 1 ' 
He IS gotten out of the myre and is 
fallen into the nuer 1849 Halliwell, 
Pop Rhymes, etc , 183 He got out of 
the muxy [dunghill]. And fell into the 
pucksy [quagmire] 

My house, my house, though thou 
art small, thou art to me the Escunal 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
My Lord Baldwm’s dead Sussex 
1670 Ray, 163 

My son, put money in thy purse 
1654 Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q , 9 
My wife See Wife (16) 
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Nab me, I’ll nab thee. 1678 ; Ray, 
351- 

Nail, subs. 1. Another nail in one’s 
coffin. 1789: Wolcot, Works, 11. 100 
(1795), Care to our cofiSn adds a nail, 
no doubt. 1824 : Scott, Redganntlel, 
ch. xvi., Ev'ery minute he lies here is 
a nail in his coffin. 

2. Drive not a second nail, till the first 
be clinched. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1334. 

3. Nail of wax. See quot. 1852 : 
FitzGerald, Polonius, 39 (1903), You 
can't . . . drive a nail of wax. 

4. Nail that will go. See Drive (i). 

5. To hit the nail on the head. [Acu 
rem tangere. — Plautus, Rttd., V. ii. 19.] 
c. 1520 ; Stanbridge, Vulgaria, sig. B5, 
Thou hyttest the nayle on the head, 
c. 1580 : Spelman, Dialogue, 115 (Roxb. 
CL), How saye you ... to this dis- 
course of this husbondman, I thinke 
he hath hitte the nayle on the heade. 
1656 : Choyce Drollery, ii (Ebsworth), 
Tis true what we have sed, In this 
we hit the naile 0’ th’ head. 1728 : 
Fielding, Love in Several Masques, II. 
vi.. You have hit the nail on the head, 
my dear uncle. 1834 : Marryat, P. 
Simple, ch. xii.. He has hit the right 
nail on the head. 

6. Upon the nail. 1596 : Nashe, 
Works, iii. 59 (Grosart), Speake the 
word, and I ^vill help you to it vpon 
the naile. 1637 : T. Heyivood, Pleas. 
Dialogues, etc , Dial. 4, in Bang’s 
Matetialien, B. 3, p. 69, That could not 
pay One single halfpenny downe vpon 
the naile. 1692 : L’Estrange, Aisop, 
Life, 13 (3rd ed.). Lay do\vn the mony 
upon the nail, and the business is done. 
1729 ; Gay, Polly, I., I’ll have her 
I’ll pay you down upon the nail. 1859 • 
Sala, Twice Round Clock, 6 a.m.. We 
would drink bro^vn ale, and pay the 
reckoning on the nail. 1922 : Punch, 
20 Dec., p. 598, col. I, I paid for them 
on the nail — a little over fifteen pounds. 

See also One nail. 


Nails of fingers, etc. i. Cutting 
them. 1596 : Lodge, Wits Miserie, 18 
(Hunt. CL), He will not . . . paire his 
naUes while Munday, to be fortunat 
in his loue. 1618 : B. Holyday, Tech- 
nogamia, II. vi.. That you may neuer 
pare 5'our nailes vpon a Friday. Before 
1627 • Jliddleton, Anything for Quiet 
Life, IV. ii., What a cursed wretch was 
I to pare my nails to-day! a Friday 
too ; I looked for some mischief. 
1695 : Congreve, Love for Love, III. ix.. 
As melancholie as if thou hadst . . . 
pared thy nails on a Sunday. 1830 : 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 411, Cut 
them on Monday, you cut them for 
health ; Cut them on Tuesday, you 
cut them for wealth ; Cut them on 
Wednesday, you cut them for news ; 
Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of 
shoes ; Cut them on Friday, you cut 
them for sorrow ; Cut them on Satur- 
day, see your true-love to-morrow ; 
Cut them on Sunday, the devil will be 
with you all the week. 1879 : Hender- 
son, Folk-Lore N. Counties, 18, [as in 
1830, except that the last three lines 
read] Cut them on Saturda}', a present 
to-morrow ; But he that on Sunday 
cuts bis bom, Better that he had never 
been bom I Ibid., 17, Better a child 
had ne'er been bom Than cut his nails 
on a Sunday mom I [Also] Friday hair, 
Sunday hom. Better ttat child had ne’er 
been bom 1 [There are other variants 
of these sayings — see N. S- Q., 9th sen, 
vi. 93, and 12th sen, vii. 67.] 

2. See quot. 1869 : Hazlitt, 482, 
Ye’ve nails at wad scrat your granny 
out of her grave. Leeds. 

3 Specks on nails — commonly called 
" gifts." 1620 : J. Melton, Astrolo- 
gaster, 45, That to haue yellow speckles 
on the nailes of one’s hand’s a great 
signe of death. 1646 : Broivne, Pseudo 
Epi., bk. V. ch. xxiii.. That tempera- 
mental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be collected 
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from spots in our nat!>, we are not 
averse to concede that white 

specks presage our felicit>, blew ones 
our misfortunes 1755 Connoissear, 
No 59 A white speck upon the naib 
made them as sure of a gift as if thej 
had it already in their pockets 1854 
Baker, Norihants Gloss , s\ ” Gifts, 
(a) A gift, a friend, a foe, A lover to 
come, a journey to go (i) A gift on 
the thumb is sure to come A gift on 
the finger is sure to linger 1879 
Jackson Shropsh Wood-Book 173 [as 
in 1854 (6)] 1882 Jago, Gloss of 

Cornish Dialect 176 [as in 1854 (^)] 
1884-6 Holland Chesh Gloss (EDS) 
The popular belief is that thej [white 
specks on finger-nails] betoken a pre- 
sent and children say- — beginning with 
the thumb, and ending with the httle 
finger A gift, a fnend a foe, a sweet- 
heart, a journey to go ’ The event to 
happen is indicated by the word which 
corresponds to the finger on which 
the white spot is seen z 880 El- 
woithy, West Sow Word-Book, 284 
(EDS) [as in 1854 (i), but in plural] 
Naked as a cuckoo 1609 Dckker, 
Guh Horne-Booke, 20 (Hmdley), As 
naked as the cuckoo in Chnstmas 
1870 J Hardy, in Folk-Lore Record. 
11 60 It is from the reported deplumed 
condition of the cuckoo m winter that 
the proverb ongmates, ‘ As naked as a 
cuckoo," which I have heard in North- 
umberland apphed to a prodigal 
Naked as a needle c 1350 Alex- 
ander, 1 4027, And ay is naked a nedill 
as natour tham schapis 1377 Lang- 
land, Placeman, B, xu J62, Bothe 
naked as a nedle 1485 Malory 
Morte d Arthur, bk xi ch 1, She was 
naked as a ncdel 1858 P J Bailej, 
The Age, 75, Nude as a needle 
Naked as a robin 1883 Bume, 
Shropsh Folk-Lore, 595 
Naked as a shorn sheep 1654 Gay- 
ion. Pleasant Notes Don Q 88, As naked 
and bare as a shome sheep, as we say 
m cur English prov erbe 
Naked as a stone 14th cent in 
^\^ght, Songs and Carols 3 (1856), He 
stod as nakjd as a ston 
Naked as a worm c 1400 Rom 


Rose, 1 454. Tor naked as a worm w’as 
she 

Naked as my nail 1533 He)n\ood, 
Play of Wether 1 922, Thou myghtest 
go as naked as my nayle 1600 Day, 
Blind Beggar, V , Yet would I had her 
as naked as my nayl 1629 Mas 
singer, Renegado, I 1 1681 Robert 

son. Phrased Generalis, 905, As naked 
as ones nail 

Naked as truth 1647 in Somers 
Tracts, v 491 (1811), Lest it slnp him 
as naked as truth 

Naked sword See 111 puttmg 

Name, subs 1 When your name is 
up you may he abed 1611 Cotgrave, 
sv "Bruit,' Hee that is thought to 
nse bclime, may lie abed till noon 
1659 Howell II (9), He that hath 
the name to be an early user may sleep 
till noon 1714 Spectator. No 602, 
So that to use the old proverb. When 
his name is up he may lye a-bed 
c 1730 Swift, m Works, xiv 423 
(Scott), His name is up, he may m 
bed he 1772 Graves, Spmt Quixote, 
bk I ch viii , If our name were thus 
once up we might he a-bed 

2 You had not your name for nothing 
1633 Draxe, 135, He hath not his 
name for naught 1678 Ray, 261 

Napping, as Moss caught his mare 
The allusions to this saying and song 
in i6th- and 17th-century literature 
are very numerous 1569-70' in Arber, 
Slat Registers, i 193 Recevjd of 
WiUiam Grcffeth for his lycense for the 
prjTitmge of a ballett intituled taken 
nappynge as Mosse take his meare, iiu'^ 
J597 Dtscouerie of Knights of Paste, 
sig C4, Tortunc feeding them, as 
Mosse did his mare, through a hurdle, 
which made him take her so soone 
napping 1641 J Taylor. Swarme of 
Settanes, etc [motto]. The cobler 
preaches and his audience are As wise 
as Mosse was, when he caught his mare 
1658 Wit Restored, 304 (repnnt) 
1^2 Westminster Drollery, Pt II 74 
(Ebsworth), Her cresses that were 
wrought Most like the golden snare, 
My loving heart has caught. As Mos 
did catch the mare 1785 Grose 
Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, sv "Nap’ 
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["morse” for Moss”]. 1850; in 
N. & Q., 1st sen, i. 320, There is also 
a song sung among the farmers of 
South Devon, of which the last line 
of each verse is “ As Morse caught the 
mare.” [There is a version of a song 
about !Moss and his mare in Halliwell’s 
Nursery Rhyjites (Percy S., No. 17) ] 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 127. 

Natural to him as milk to a calf, As. 
1678 : Ray, 287. 

Nature draws more than ten oxen. 
1640: Herbert, /«c. Prudentum ["teams” 
for " oxen ”]. 1670 ; Ray, 18 

Nature gives what no man can take 
away. Before 1500 : in Hill, Common- 
plaee-Book, 129 (E.E.T.S.) 

Nature is the true law. 1578 ‘ Florio, 
First Frnites, fo. 32, Nature is the right 
law. 1629 ; Book of Mccry Riddles, 
Prov. 34. 

Nature out of the door, Shut. See 
quot. 1692 : L’Estrange, Msop, 61 
(3rd ed.). How impossible it is to make 
Nature change her biass, and that if 
we shut her out of the door, she'll 
come in at the ^vindow. 

Nature passes nurture. Cf. Nurture 
for a contrary statement. 1647 • 
Stapylton, Juvenal, 189, Nature can 
do more then breeding can. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3505, Nature is beyond all 
teaching. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s 
Pictures, 70, Nature does sometimes 
overcome nurture. 

Nature requires five. See Sleep, subs. 

W- 

Nature, time, and patience are the 
three great physicians. 1855 • Bohn, 457- 

Nature will have her course, c. 1400 : 
Beryn, 105 (E.E T.S.), ffor " kynde 
woU have his cours." 1580 : Lyiy, 
Etiphues, 326 (Arber). e. 1647 ; Wither, 
Doubtfidl Almanack, 6 (Spens. S.), It 
is a true saying. Nature iviU not be 
hid. 

Naught is never in danger. 1639 : 
Clarke, 126. 1678 : Ray, 180. 1738 ; 

Swift, Polite Corners., Dial. I 1889 : 
Peacock, Manley, etc., Gloss., 373 
(E.D.S.), " That that’s noht’s niver e’ 
daanger,” a proverb used when a worth- 
less person is prosperous, or a worth- 
less thing escapes destruction, 1SS9 : 


Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 293, Nowght’s 
niver i’ danger (Derb3'shire sajdng). 

Naught is that muse that finds no 
excuse. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 123 

Naught. See also Nothing; and 
Nought. 

Nay, stay, quoth Stringer, when his 
neck was in the halter. 1678 : Ray, 
82. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3512. 

Near as fourpence to a groat. As. 
c. 1550 ; Jacke Jugeler, 75 (Grosart), 
And in eueri thing as just as iiii pens to 
a grot. 1670 : Ray, 205 [" like ” for 
" near ”]. 1886 ; Elworthy, West Som. 

Word-Book, 302 (E D.S ), The usual 
simile for exactness is " 'Tis as near’s 
fowerpence is to a groat.” 1894 ; 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 9 (E.D S.). 

Near burr. See Moon (26). 

Near friend is better than a far- 
dwelling kinsman, A. 1669: Politeu- 
phuia, 184. 

Near is my kirtle (or petticoat), but 
nearer is my smock. [Tunica propior 
pallio est. — Plautus, Trin., V. ii. 30.] 
1461 : Paston Letters, i 542 (Gairdner), 
He answered a ge}m in these wordes, 
" Nere is my kyrtyl, but nerre [nearer] 
is my smok.” 1546 : Hey^vood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. X. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s V. " Chair ” [" petticoat ”j. c. 1685 : 
in Roxb. Ballads, viii. 869 (B.S.) 
[" petticoat ”]. i860 : Reade, Cl. and 

Hearth, ch. xcviii. 1894 : Northall, Folk 
Phrases, 25 (E.D.S.), The smock is 
nearer than the petticoat. 

Near is my purse, but nearer is my 
soul, i860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, 
ch. Ixxvi. 

Near is my shirt, but nearer is my 
skin. [1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 15, 
My cote is nerer me than my robe or 
gowne ] c. 1570 : in Ballads (Percy 
S., No. i), 99, Neerer is my skin then 
shirte. 1593: G. Harvey, Works, ii. 
311 (Grosart), That euery man was 
neerest to himselfe, and the skinne 
neerer then the shirt. 1685 : Meri- 
ton, Yorkshire Ale, 66 [" sarke ” for 
" shirt "J. 1712 : Arbuthnot, Law a 

Bott Pit, Pt. IV. ch. V., " Mj' shirt,” 
quoth he, " is near me, but my skin is 
nearer ! ” 1792 : Wolcot, Works, ii. 
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313 (1795) 1883 A Easther, Al- 

mondbtiry Gloss , 113 (EDS), A local 
saying here was Nar [Near] is 
mi sark, but narrer’s mi skin ” 1890 
Came, Bondman, 11 v (0 ) 

Near love by craft maketh the far 
love loathed, The c 1386 Chaucer, 
Miller's Tale, I 206, Ful sooth is this 
proverbe, it is no lye. Men seyn nght 
thus, alwey the nje slye Maketh the 
ferre le\e to be both c 1390 Gower, 
ConJ Amantis, bk m 1 1899, An old 
sawe IS, “Who that is slyh In place 
where he mai be nyb, He makfh the 
ferre lie\e loth ’’ 

Nearer the bone the sweeter the flesh. 
The 1559 m (Percy S , No i) 

21, The rugher the bone, the flesh is 
much sweeter 1614 Cook, Ctly GaU 
/awkmHazlitt Old Plays, xi 207 1661 
Da\enport Ctly Ntghlcap, I 1819 
Scott, Brtde 0/ L , Vi VI , The nearer 
the bane the sweeter, as your honours 
weel ken 

Nearer the church the farther from 
God, The 1303 Brunne, Bandl Synne, 
I 9243 The nere the cherche, the fyr* 
ther iro Code Before 1500 m Hill 
Commonplace • Book, 130 (E E T S ) 
1579 Spenser, Shep Cal , July. I 104, 
To kirke the narre, to God more farre, 
has bene an old said saw i6it 
Tounienr, Aihetsi's Tragedy, J iv 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, 11 2Cfe (1840) 
1784 New Foundl Hasp for Wtl, iv 
100, The old proverb That the 
nearest the church are the farthest 
from God 1824 Scott, Redgaunllel 
ch \ix , For the nearer the church 
— the proverb is somewhat musty 
Nearer the km the further m. The 

3591 Hanngton, Orf F«fic5S(7, bk XVI , 
Moral The nearer of km, the sooner 
in 1615 R. Tofte, tr Blazon of 
lealousie, 28 The nigher kmne the 
farther m 1639 Clarke, 26 
Nearest to the well See quot 1639 
m Berkeley MSS , m 32 (1&5), Ncercst 
to the well furthest from the water. 
Like nearest to the church farthest 
from God (Gloucest ) 

Neat as a new pm See New pm 
Neat as mnepcnce, As 1659 Howell, 
II 1857 Blackw Mag , Ixxxi 397 


(O ), If I didn't see him whip a picture 
out of its frame, as neat as ninepence 
1911 Devonsh Assoc Trans , xliu 94, 
'* So neat as ninepence “ js the common 
superlative absolute of neatness 

Neat but not gaudy 1631 Brath- 
vi3ii,Eng Gentlewoman, (1641), Mak- 
ing this her impreze Comely, noigatidy 
1806 Lamb, Letters, i 354 (Lucas), A 
httle thin flowery border round, neat 
not gaudy 1838 Ruskm, 

Mag , Nov , 483, Tliat admiration of the 
“ neat but not gaudy,” which is com- 
monly reported to hav'e influenced the 
devil when he painted his tail pea green 

Necessary See Sow, subs (4) 

Necessity and opportumty may make 
a coward valiant 1732 Fuller, No 
3514 17S3 Day, Sand/ and Merton, 

44 (1891). Necessity makes ev en cowards 
brave 

Necessity has no law In the earlier 
examples it is always Need [Necessi- 

tas dat legem, non ipse accipit —Publ 
Syrus Fcnis caret necessitas — Palia 
dius, I vi 7 Legem non habet neccs- 
sitas— St Augustine. SoM antma ad 
Deum, c 2 ] 1377 Langland, Plov 
man, B, xx 10, Nedc ne hath no lawe 
c 13W Gower, Conf Amanhs, bk iv 
1 1167, For as men sem, nede hath no 
lawe c 1450 PartonoPe.l 8268, But this 
j-s a full olde saive Node had no maner 
of lawe 1493 Dues et Pauper, fo 
J23 (1536) [as in 1390] Before 1529 
Skelton, Coltn Clout, I 865 [as in 1390] 
1577 Kendall, Flow of epigrams, 292 
(Spens S ) [as in 1390] 1608 Row 

lands Hum Look Glasse, 9 (Hunt 
Cl ), Necessitie it hath no law, I must 
my gelding sell 1678 Diyden, L%m- 
berham, HI n , Necessity has no 
law . I must be patient 1713 ^ 

Shadwell, Hum of the Army, V u [as 
in 1678] c 1800 J Trusler, Prem 
tn Verse, 79 [as in 1678J 1864 Mrs 

H Wood, Treilyn Hold, ch 'xxxiv , But 
necessity has no law, and he was obliged 
to nse 

Necessityisaharddart 1560 Becon, 
m Catechism, etc , 601 (P S ) (quoted as 
'* the common proverb"] 

Necessity is coal-black 1678 Ray» 
j8o 
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Necessity is the mother of invention. 
1519 : Horman, Vulgaria, fo. 52, Nede 
taught h5T:n wytte. 1587 : Under- 
downe, Heliodorus, 201 (T.T.), Surely 
necessitie is the deviser of all manner 
of shiftes. 1602 : Rowlands, Greenes 
Ghost, 32 (Hunt. Cl.), As necessitie 
is neuer without stratagems. 1672 : 
Wycherley, Love in a Wood, III. lii.. 
Necessity, mother of invention ! 1703 : 
Farquhar, Twin-Rivals, I. i.. If necessity 
be the mother of invention, she was 
never more pregnant than with me. 
1830 : Scott, Journal, ii July. 1S60 ; 
C. Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch xxxm. 

Neck and crop. 1816 : in Hone, Ev. 
Day Book, i. 461, Explain the terms 
milling — ^fibbing — cross buttock — neck 
and crop — bang up — and — prime. 
1872 : Hardy, Greenivood Tree, Pt. II. 
ch. ii., " Now ’tis to turn us out of the 
quire neck and crop,” said the tranter. 
1894 : Caine, Manxman, ch. xxii. 

Neck and heels. 1740 : North, Ex- 
amen, 72, The hbert}'^ of the subject is 
brought in neck and heels, as they say, 
that the Earl might be popular. 

Neck as long as my arm, I'll first see 
thy. 1678 : Ray, 261. 

Neck of another, One trouble in the. 
1533 • Udall, Flowers out of Terence, fo. 
103, One myschiefe on an others necke. 
1567 ; G. Fenton, Bandello, i. 232 (T.T.), 
Other straung mischiefes . . . one in 
the necke of another, c 1640 : in 
Roxb. Ballads, i. 370 (P.S.), One vice 
on the neck of another pursues. 1708 ; 
tr. Aleman’s Guzman, i. 80, My mis- 
fortunes came so upon the neck of 
one another. 1889 : Peacock, Mafdey, 
etc.. Gloss., 367 (E.D.S.), " One bad job 
alus faUs on th’ neck of anuther,” is a 
common saying when misfortunes foUow 
each other quickly. 

- Neck or nothing. 167S : Ray, 347- 
1708 : Cibber, Lady’s Last Stake, III., 
But to scamper, neck or nothing, after 
a mad galloping jade of a hind. 1766 . 
Garrick, Neck or Nothing [title]. 1823 : 
Byron, Do 7 i Juan, can. viii. st. 45. 
1884; R. L. S. and Henley, Adm. 
Gumea, I. ii.. By George, it’s neck or 
nothing now. Stand by to back me up. 
Need subs. i. Need and mght make 


the lame to trot. Glos. 1639 : in Berkeley 
MSS., iii. 32 (1885). 

2. Need makes the naked man run. 
1639 : Clarke, 225. 1670 : Ray, 124. 
1754 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet , 
s.v. "Need.” 

3. Need makes the naked quean spin. 
1670 : Ray, 124. 1734 : Berthelson, 
s.v. " Need.” 

4. Need makes the old wife trot, 

c. 1210: in Wright, Essays on Middle 
Ages, i. 149 (1846), Neode makath heald 
\vif eome Before 1500 : in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 128 (E.E.T.S.), Nede makith 
the old wiff to trotte. 1573 : New 
Custom, III. i.. For need (they say) 
maketh the old \vife and man both to 
trudge. 1602 ; Liberality and Prod., 
III. V. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 911. 1712: Spectator, No. 

509. 1816 ; Scott, Old Mortality, ch. 
viii.. Just what gars the auld wives trot 
— ^neshessity. 

5. Need will have its course. 1678 : 
Ray, 180. 

6 . When the need is highest, the help 
is Highest. 1630 ; T. Adams, Works, 
619, Mans extremity is Gods oppor- 
tunitie. 1822 : Scott, Nigel, ch. xxi. 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 61 (1905), 
Our mvn proverb, Man’s extremity, 
God’s opportunity, or as we sometimes 
have it. When need is highest, help is 
Highest. Cf. Boot after bale. 

See also Necessity. 

Need, verb. 1. L may see him need, 
but I’ll not see him bleed. Spoken by 
father of erring son 1639 • Clarke, 
42. 1670 : Ray, 187. 1754 : Berthel- 
son, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. " Need ” 

2. They need much whom nothing will 
content. 1639 ■ Clarke, 38. 1670 : Ray, 
124. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4969. 

3. You need not doubt, you are no 
doctor. 1670 : Ray, 172. 

Needham. See quots. 1580 : Tusser, 
Husb., 188 (E.D.S.), Soone sets thine 
host at needams shore, fo craue the 
beggers bone. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, 
hi. 161 (1840), They are said to be in 
the highway to Needham who hasten 
to poverty. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Su&lk,” You are in the highway 
to Needham. i86g : Spurgeon, John 
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Ploughman, ch vu , They wiU find ont 
their mistake when i\ant finds them 
out they are already a long way 
on the road to Needham 
Needingworth, It comes from 1639 
Clarke, 68 

Needle m a bottle of hay, Like a 
1532 More, Works 837 (i 557 ). To 
seke out one lyne in all hys workes wer 
to go looke a nedle m a medow 1592 
Greene, Works, xi 252 (Grosart), The 
poore man gropeth in the darke 
to find a needle in a bottle of hay 
1608 pay Law Trickes, I it , My 
father is gone to seekc a needle 
in a bottle of hay 1691 Merry 
Drollery 79 (Ebsivorth), You’d as soon 
find a needle in a bottle of hay 
1720 C Shadwell, Sham Prtnce II 1 
1772 Graves Spirit Quixote bk ui 
ch X [with "bundle ‘ for ‘bottle’] 
1834 Marryat P Simple, ch xxii 
[ bundle '] 1886 R L S , Kidnapped 
ch XX 1913 R E TranciUon, Mid- 
Vict Memories, I discovered what bad 
hitherto been the proverbial needle in 
the pottle of hay 

Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man mames hts trouble begins 
1843 Hallmell, Nursery Rhymes, 122 
1876 BIflckraore, Cripps, ch hi 1880 
N & Q , 6th ser , 11 205 [with "girl" 
for "man"] 

N^eds must go when the devil drives 
c 1420 Lydgate Assem 0/ Cods, st 3 
p 2 (EETS), For hit js oft sejde 
by hem that yet lyues He must nedys 
go that the deuell dxyues 1533 Hey* 
wood, John Tyb, etc , 77 (Fanner, 
1905), He must needs go that the devil 
dnveth 1594 Kyd, S^jn Trag, IIJ 
Ml , Needs must he go that the devils 
dnve 1633 Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 
III V , Wife, I must go, needs whom 
the devil dnves 1672 J Lacy, Old 
Troop, II c 1750 Foote, Orators II 
1822 Scott, Ktgel, Introd Epistle 
1840 Barham, Ing Legends "St 
Odille,’ Needs must when a ccrtam old 
gentleman dnves 

Needs must trot afoot, that tires his 
horse, He 1607 T Heyvood, IFoma« 
Killed with Ktndttess, IV v 

Needy when he is marned, shall be 


nch when he is buned. He that is 
1633 Draxe, 229 1670 Ray, 48 

1732 Fuller No 2183 [with " scarce " 
after ' shall ”] 

Neighbour and Neighbours i Every 
man's neighbour is his looking glass 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 3 

2 He hath ill neighbours (or dwells 

far from neighbours) that is fain to praise 
himself 1548 Hall , 70(1809), 
He that praiseth him self lacketh louyng 
neighbors 1599 Porter, Two Angry 
Women, sc xi , You dwell by ill neigh- 
bours Richard that makes yec praise 
your wife 1631 Brathwait, Eng 
Gentlewoman, 320 (1641), Beware of 
self-prayse, it argues you have slow 
neighbours, or few deserts 1670 Ray, 
125 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish 

Diet , s V "Fain ’’ 

3 He's an til neighbour that is not 
missed 1639 Clarke, 75 

4 He that hath a good neighbour hath 
a good morrow 15th cent in Reliq 
Anitqua, 1 316 (1841). He that hath a 

f ood neyghboure hath a good morowc , 
le that hath a schrewyd wyfe hath 
much sorowe. He that fast spendyth 
must nede borowe , But when he schal 
paye agen, then ys ^ the sorowe 
1591 Flono, Second Trutes, 57, Itou 
have a good neighbour then And by 
consequence a good morrow 1611 
Cotgrave, sv *' Matm ” morrow, 
VIZ good words next his heart a morn- 
ings 1633 Draxe 138 1670 Ray, 

124, A good neighbour, a goodmorrowf 
1732 Fuller, No 165 [as in 1670] 

5 Here's talk of the Turk and the 
Pope, but it s my next neighbour that 
does me the harm 1659 Howell, 4 
[" hurt ' for " harm "] 1670 Ray, 

125 1732 Fuller, No 2497 
6 Hold him not for a good neighbour 
that's at table and wine at every hour 
1623 Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 521 
7 Neighbour's fare See quota 
1^8 Ray, 180, Neighbour-quart iS 
good quart, 1 e giffe gaffe [q v ] is a 
good fellow c 1680 in Rotb Ballads, 
111 419 (B S ), Since neighbour's fare 
always is counted the best 1869 
FitzGerald Sea Words and Phrases 8, 
I mayn t make a fortune, but I look 
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for neighbour’s fare nevertheless igoi 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 19, 
Neighbour’s fare’s no lU-fare. 

8 . When thy neighbour’s house doth 
burn, then look to your own. [Nam tua 
res agitur paries cum proximo ardet. 
— Horace, Epist., I. xviii. 84 ] 1519 : 
Herman, Vulgaria, fo. 126, \\Tian my 
nej^bours house is a fyre, I can nat be 
out of thought for m5m owne. 1548 ; 
Hall, Chron., 438 (1S09), He remem- 
bred the prouerbe that sayth, when 
thy neighboures house is a fyer, thy 
staffe standeth nexte the doore 1593 : 
Pass. Morrice, 75 (N. Sh S.), When our 
neighbours house is on her, we haue 
neede to bestirre vs. 1681 ; Robertson, 
Phraseol. Generalis, 744. 1732 . Fuller, 
No. 5599 ; Wdien the next house is a 
fire it’s high time to look to thy own. 

9. Who more ready to call her neigh- 

bour scold, than the arraniest scold in all 
the street ? 1639 ; Clarke, 79 [with 

" i’ th’ parish ” for " in all the street ”]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5712. 

10. Yon must ask your neighbour if 
you shall live in peace. 1639 ; Clarke, 
203. 1670 : Ray, 125. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 5961. 1855 : Bohn, 463, Nobody 
can live longer in peace than his neigh- 
bour pleases. 

See also All is well. 

Neither ashore nor afloat. Com. 1895: 
Jos. Thomas, Randigal Rhymes, 61. 

Neither borrow nor flatter. See Rich 

( 8 ). 

Neither do right nor suffer wrong, 
He’ll. 1678 : Ray, 266. 1732 ; Fuller, 

No. 2426 [with " ne’er ” for “ neither ”]. 

Neither end nor side to it, There’s. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 119, 
There’s noather eend nor side to 't. 

Neither fish nor flesh, etc. See Flesh 
nor fish. 

Neither give to all nor contend with 
fools. 1855 : Bohn, 458. 

Neither great poverty nor great riches 
will hear reason. 1855 ■ Bohn, 458. 

Neither idle nor well occupied. 1567 • 
Harman, Caveat, 33 (E.E.T.S ), In the 
night they be not idle, — ^nether, as the 
common saying is, “ well occupyed.” 
c. 1570 : Marr. of Wit and Science, IV. 
iv.. The proverb is verified, I am neither 


idle, nor yet well-occupied. 1611 ■ W. 
Goddard, A Satirycall Dialogve . . , 
Imprinted . . . for all such gentlewomen 
as are not altogether idle nor yet well 
ocvpyed 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii 
513 {1840), He had an excellent wit, 
which, the back friends to stage-plays 
will say, was neither idle nor well em- 
ployed. 

Neither lead nor drive. 1667 : L’Es- 
trange, Quevedo's Visions, 80 (1904), 
Another . . . would neither lead nor 
drive. 1678 : Ray, 75. 

Neither maid, wife, nor widow. She is. 
1678 : Ray, 90, She is neither wife, 
widow nor maid. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4132. 

Neither seeds nor meal. 1892 ; Hes- 
lop, Northumb. Words, 471 (E.D.S.), 
" Nowther seeds nor meal ” — ^neither 
one thing nor another — is a common 
proverb. 

Neither sugar nor salt. 1738 • Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I., We were 
neither sugar nor salt, we were not 
afraid the rain would melt us 1880 : 
Banks, Wooers, ii. 7 (W ), Bless the 
baim, shoo’s noather sugar nor saut, 
schoo’l noan melt. 

Nene and Welland, The Rivers. See 
quots. 1596 : Spenser, F. Q , IV. xi. 
35, And after him the fatal Welland 
went. That, if old sawes prove trae, 
(which God forbid !) Shall drowne all 
Holland with his excrement. 1865 : 
W. White, Eastern England, i. 273, 
Nene and Welland Shall drown all 
Holland, recites the ancient saying 
upon the district . . . between the two 
rivers. 

Nertown. See quot. 1851 ; in N. 
6- P , 1st ser., iv. 149, At Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, there is a similar tradi- 
tion current : Nertown was a market 
town \Vhen Taunton was a furzy dow. 
This Ne^to^vn is a village adjoining 
Taimton, and lying on the north side 
of it. 

Net fills though the fisherman sleeps, 
The. 1683: White-Kennett, tr Eras- 
mus’ Praise of Folly, 135 (8th ed). 
Thus Timotheus, the Athenian com- 
mander, in all his expeditions was a 
mirror of good luck, because he was 
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a little under-witted , from him was 
occasioned the pro\erb. The net fills 
though the fisherman sleeps 

Nettle I Better be stung by a nettle 
than prtcked by a rose 1670 Raj, 55 
1732 Fuller No 878 

2 He that handles a nettle tenderly ts 
soonest slung 1579 Lyiv, Euphues 
65 (Arber), Hee which toucheth the 
nettle tenderly, is soonest stoung 
1732 Fuller, No 212O 

3 Nettles tn March See quots 
1846 Denham Proierbs, 38 (Percy S ), 
If they would dnnk nettles m March. 
And eat mug\vort in May, So many 
fine maidens Wouldn t go to the clay 
1882 N & Q , 6th ser \ 408 If they 
wad dnnk nettles m March, And eat 
muggins in May Sae mony braw 
maidens Wad not go to clay 19x3 
E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 241, 
As the old rhyme says [as m 1882] 

4 Ntp a nettle hard, and tt vnll not 

sling you 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Angha, 430 1872 J Clyde, jr , Nor- 

folk Garland, 149 

See also In dock. 

NcTer a fou' face, but there’s a fou’ 
fancy, There’s 1917 Badge Cheshire 
Proverbs, 119 

Never a whit. As good, as never the 
better 1546 Heyivood, Proverbs. Pt 
n ch XI 1553 Respiihhca IV m 
1597 Bzcon.CouUrsoJGoodandEutU. 
10 1639 Fuller, Holy War, bk iv 

ch viu 1670 Ray, 125 170Q R 

Kingston, Apoph Curtosa, 72, We say, 
as good never a whit at all, as never a 
whit the nearer 1732 Fuller, No 687 

Never be asham^ to eat your meat 
1639 Clarke, 269 1670 Ray, 57 

Never be weary of well doing 1633 
Draxe, 32, Neuer vveane of that which 
IS good 1670 Ray, 154 

Never climbed See Climb (i) 

Never drank was never athirst. He 
that 1659 Howell, X3 

Never enough where nothing left. 
There was 1639 Clarke, 38 j^o 
^ 5 / Ther s never enough where 
nought leaves 1736 Bailey, Diet, 
s V * Enough '■ 

Never go home See quot 1888 
Lowsley, Berks Gloss. 31 (EDS), 


.2 Never 

Never go whoam Wi out stick or stwun 
[stone] 

Never good that mind their belly so 
much 1678 Ray. 347 
Never ts a long day c 1386 Chaucer, 
Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1 858 Never 
to thryve were to long a date 1736 
Bailey, Diet, sv ‘Term,” Never 
IS a long term 1839 Dickens, 
Nickleby, ch Ixi , Never, though 
never is a long day 1841 Dickens. 
Bam Rudge, ch last 1886 El- 
worthy, West Som Word-Book, 50S 
(EDS), Stap cheel 1 nev tr's a long ^y 
Never less alone than when alone 
1586 Pettie, tr Gu^izzo s Civil Convers , 
fo 19, Scipio sayd y* he was neuer lesse 
alone, then when he was alone 1596 
Lodge, Dtvel Contured, 9 (Hunt Cl ), A 
good man is neuer lesse alone then when 
alone (as Themistocles said) 1669 
PoUteuphuia, 45, A wise man is never, 
etc 1680 L'Estrange, TuUy's Offices, 
141, It was the saying of Scipio 
Affneanus the Elder that he was 
never less idle, or alone, then when he 
most appeared so to be 1816 Scott, 
Black Dwarf ch iv 
Never - mass, At = never ll >39 
Clarke, 229 

Never quiet but when she js sleeping, 
She ts 1631 Brathwait, UMmstes, 
104 (1859) 

Never quit certainty for hope Io 55 
Bohn, 459 

Never sigh but send 1678 Ray, 8r, 
Sigh not but send, he’ll come if he be 
onhang’d 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
vers , Dial I Come, miss, never sigh, 
but send for him 1852 FitzGerald, 
Pedontus, 78 (1903) 

Never tell thy foe that thy foot 
acheth c 1320 in Reliq Antiqua, 

1 III (r84X), Quoth Hcndyng 
Never the nearer See Early (5) 
Never too late to leam 1670 Ray, 
II2 [■' old ’ for “ late ”] c 16S0 
L’Estrange Seneca's Epistles, xx , It 
IS never too late to leam what it 
IS always necej»sa:y to know 1726 
Soutfaeme, Money the Mistress, V lu 
1752 Fielding, Cov Garden Journal, 
No 72, An old proverb, which says 
It IS never too late to grow wise 
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Never too late to mend. [dKearai rot 
(ppcva iffOXwv. — Homer, Iliad, xiii. 115.] 
1590: Greene, Neuer too Late [title], 
1655 : Howell, Letters, bk. iv. No. 38, 
It is never over-late to mend. 1856 : 
Reade, It is Never too Late to Mend 
[title]. 1891 : R. L. S., Letters, iv. 54 
(Tusitala ed.). 

Never too late to repent. 1670 ; Ray, 
112. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Late,” 

Never trust a Little. 1846-59 : Den- 
ham Tracts, i. 65 (F.L.S.), Never trust 
a Little. Although this saying is 
nearly universally used under another 
name in the bishoprick [Durham], and 
elsewhere in the North of England, I 
have reason to believe that the above 
is the correct form, and the other a 
mere adaptation. A family of this 
name (Little) were celebrated nevers, 
or . . . thiev'es. 

Never was bad woman fair. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Never well, full nor fasting. 1639 : 
Clarke, 34, Neither pleased full nor fast- 
ing 1659 ; Howell, 2. 1670 : Ray, 
176. 1692 ; L’Estrange, ^sop, 263 

(3rd ed.). 1738 : S\vift, Pohte Convers , 
Dial. II., You don’t know your own 
mind ; you are neither well, full nor 
fasting. 1896 : Folk-Lore, vii. 377, 
He’ll neither be satisfied, full nor fast- 
ing (Staffs). 

New bread. See quot. 1888 : Lows- 
ley, Berks Gloss., 30 (E.D S.), New 
bread, new beer, an’ gre-an ’ood, ’ull 
bring ruin to any man’s house. 

Newbridge Hollow. See Bowdon 
Wakes. 

New brooms sweep clean. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Ft. II. ch. 1., The 
greene new brome sweepth cleene 
1579 : Lyly, Euphnes, 88 (Arber), Ah 
well I wot that a new broome sweep- 
eth cleane. 1659 : Lady Alimony, II. i. 
c. 1760 : Foote, Cozeners, I., New acts, 
like new brooms, make a little bustle 
at first ; but the dirt will return, never 
fear. 1815 : Scott, Mannering, ch. vi. 
1905 : E. G. Hayden, Travels Round 
our Village, 97, A noo broom swapes 
clane; but when it’s a scrub ther’s a 
job. 

Newcastle, i. Canny Newcastle, II90 : 


Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. ” Northum- 
berland.” 1825 : Brocket!, Gloss. N. 
Country Words, 37, Canny, a genuine 
Newcastle word, applied to anything 
superior or of the best kind. . . . 
" Canny Newcassel,” par excellence, is 
proverbial. 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, 

1. 309 (F.L.S.). 

2. Coals to Newcastle. See Coals. 

3. He has the Newcastle bur in his 
throat 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. 
" Northumberland.” 1846-59 : Denham 
Tracts, i. 292 (F.L.S.). 

4. Newcastle grindstone. See Scot (i). 

5. Newcastle hospitality. See quot. 
1892 : Heslop, Northumb. Words, 498 
(E D.S ), Newcastle hospitality — that is, 
roasting a friend to death ; or, accord- 
ing to a more popular colloquial phrase. 
" killing a person with kindness ” 

6 . Newcastle Scots arc the worst of 
all Scots. 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, i. 
298 (F.L.S.) . 

7. That is going round by Newcastle 
to get to Shields. Ibid., li 364. 

New College. See quot. 1659 ; 
Howell, 20, They thrive as New 
Colledge students, who are golden 
schoUers, sUver batchelors and leaden 
masters. 

New friend makes the old forgotten, 
A. 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. “ Aime.” 
1800 : Lamb, Letters, i. 159 (Lucas), 
But ever the new friend driveth out 
the old, as the ballad sings. [Mr. Lucas 
notes ; “ The ballad I have not found.”] 

Newgate. See quot. 1662 ; Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 314 (1840), He that is [at] 
a low ebb at Newgate, may soon be 
afloat at Tyburn. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " London ” [as in 1662]. 

Newgate Knocker. See quots. iSSi : 
in iV. <§• (^ , 6th ser., iii. 248, “ As black 
as Newgate Knocker ” — ^I heard this 
expressive phrase used the other day 
by a servant. 1893 : G. L. Gower, 
Gloss, of Surrey Words, 12 (ED.S.), 
Coming from Croydon on a very dark 
night the driver remarked “ Ay 1 it 
is a dark night, dark as Newgate 
Knocker.” 

New grief awakens the old. 1732 • 
Fuller, No. 3535. 

New honours. See Honour {7). 
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New lords, new laws 1548 Hall, 
Chron , 233 (1809) c 1597 in Hanng- 
ton, Nuga Antiques, 1 201 (1804), To 
such reprovers I answer, new lords, new 
Ians 1605 Sylvester, Du Barias, 
Week I Day 11 1 97 1659 R Brome, 

Queen and Concubine, II v 1712 
Motteux Quixote, Pt II ch xlm 
1823 Scott, St Ronan s ch xiv , 
But new lords new laws — naething but 
fine and imprisonment 

Newmarket heath, A fine morning to 
catch herrings on 1639 Clarke, 308 
New meat begets a new appetite 
1633 Draxe, 23, New meats prouoke 
the appetite 1670 Raj, 18 1732 

Fuller, No 3534 New dishes beget new 
appetites 

New pm, Clean Keat^ as a 1629 
Scott, Journal, 19 Apnl It is a great 
thing to have a certamtj to be clear 
as a new pm of every penny of debt 
R L S Treasure / ch x Always 
glad to see me in the galley which he 
kept as clean as a new pin 1886 
Elworthy West Som Word-Book, 504 
(EDS) Her was a-dressed off so fine 
and so nate s a new pin 1889 Pea- 
cock Manley, etc , Gloss , 366 (EDS), 
Neat as a new pm 1923 Alice Brown, 
Old Crcnc, ch vi , Charlotte told me 
he was neat as a new pm 
News See Country (3) 

New things are fair [1412-20 Lyd- 
gate, Troy Book, bk iv 1 301, It is 
natural Men to delite in thing that is 
newe] 1611 Cotgrave sv ‘ Nou- 
veau/ Every new thing lookes faire 
1651 Herbert Jac Prudentum, 2nd cd 
1700 T Brown ScaTron,n 248(1892), 
As all new things are apt to please 
1732 Fuller No 3537, New things are 
most look'd at 

New Year i A good new year and 
a merry Handsel Monday 1846 Den- 
ham, Proierbs 23 (Percy S ) 

2 At New Year’s tide The days 
lengthen a cocks stride 1710 Brit 
Apollo 11 No 90 col 3 That old 
saymg, that the days lengthen a cock 
stnde 1759 Gent Mag, 16, The 
countryman has a saymg that I 
believe is very- general all over England 
— At New Years tide, etc. 1846 


Denham, Proverbs, 30 (Percy S), At 
new-year’s day, a cock’s stnde, At 
CaniUemas, an hour wide 1904 Co 
Folk-Lore Northumb , 174 (F L S ) 

3 If New Year's eve See quot 
1^6 Denham, Protcr^s, 23 (Percy S ), 
If new-year's eve night wind blow 
South, It betokeneth warmth and 
growth , If West, much milk, and fish 
m the sea , If North, much cold, and 
storms there will be , If East, the trees 
will bear much fruit — If north-east, flee 
it man and brute 

4 Pay away money on New Year's 
day. Arid all the year through you'll have 
money to pay Worcs and Hcrefs 
1882 N & Q , 6th ser , vi 186 

Next to Io7e quietness 1678 Ray, 
104 

Next to no wife See Wife (17) 

Next way, round about, is at the far 
door 1639 Clarke, 8 

Nice os a ha’porth of silver spoons 
1546 Heywood, Proierbs, Pt II ch 
IX , Sodemly waxen as nysc As it had 
bene a halporth of syluer spoones 
c 1550 Jaeke Jugeler, 40 (Grosart), 
As denty and nice, as an haJpeny worth 
of siluer spoons 

Nice as a nun’s hen isth cent in 
Reliq Antiques, 1 248 (1841) Some 
(women] be nyse as a nanne henc 
1546 Heywood, Prcrcerbs, Pt 11 ch 1 
1670 Ray, 202 1847 HalliwelJ 

Diet, sv ‘ Nanny/’ As nice as a 
nanny hen, i e very affected or delicate 
(HalliwelJ follows' the 15th-century 
example m rendering ‘ nanne ” 25 
“nanny ' but the other references give 
“ nun's as also does Wilson m his 
Rhdonque, 1560, p 219 (1909) ] 

Nice as nip 1854 Baker, Northants 
Cfoss , s V Nice as nip Just the thing , 
to a nicety A very common coUoqiual 
expression 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Saytt^s, 3 Cf Clean as nip 

Nice wife and a back door Do often 
make a rich man poor, A. c 1450 
Prat of Good Counsel, 1 33 (E E T S ), 
For a nj’se wyfe and a backe dore 
Slakvth oftvn tymus a ryche man pore 
1639 Clarke, 218 1732 Fuller, No 

6268 

Nichils jn nine holes = Nothing at 
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all. Variants of “ holes ” are “ pokes,” 
“ nooks,” etc. 1584 : R. Scot, Witch- 
craft, bk. xvi. ch. vi , And their bodies 
to the hangman to be trussed on the 
gallowes, for nichels in a bag. 1662 ; 
Fuller, Worthies, ch. xxv.. There is an 
officer in the Exchequer, called Clericus 
Nihilorum, or the Clerk of the Nichills, 
who maketh a Roll of all such sums as 
are nichill’d by the Sheriff upon their 
estreats of the Green Wax, when such 
sums are set on persons, either not 
found, or not found solvible. 1670 ; 
Ray, 18S. 1730 : Bailey, Eng. Diet., 
s.v , Nichils (in Common Law) are issues 
or debts, which the sheriff being op- 
posed, says are worth nothing, by reason 
that the parties that should pay them 
are nothing worth. 1852: ‘‘Cheshire 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 1st ser., vi. 386, 
Nichils in nine nook. 1917 : Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 97. 

Nicholas Kemp. See quot. 1888 ; 
Q.-Couch, Troy Town, ch. xi.. Like 
Nicholas Kemp, he’d occasion for all. 

Nick and froth. A proverbial ex- 
pression for tapsters’ tricks. 1600-12 : 
Rowlands, Four Knaves, 48 (Percy S.), 
With Cannes of beere . . . And those 
they say are fil’d with nick and froth. 
1656 : R. Fletcher, Ex Olio Negotium, 
133. From the nick and froth of a penny 
pot-house. 1674 : Poor Robin Mman., 
August, What with nick and froth, by 
filhng Cans half full for fear of spilling. 
1690 : Kew Diet. Canting Crew, sig. 
H7, Nick and froth built the Pye at 
Aldgate. 

Nick in the post. See quot. 1847 : 
Halliwell, Diet., s.v. ‘‘ Nick,” The 
proverbiffi expression ‘‘ to knock a nick 
in the post,” i.e. to make a record of 
any remarkable event. 

Niggard. See More spends. 

Niggard never hath enough, The. 
1493 ; Dives et Pauper, fo. 8 (1536) • 

Night brings the crows home. 1901 : 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, g, Neet 
brings th’ crows whoam. 

Night is the mother of counsel. 157 ^ • 
Florio, First Fruttes, fo. 31, The nyght 
is the mother of thoughts. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " ConseU,” Night gives 
advice; we say, take counsell of your 


pillow 1640: Herhevt, Jac.Prudentuni. 
1707 : Dunton, Athenian Sport, 527, 
Whence came the sapng. That the night 
gives counsels? 1884: R, L. S. and 
Henley, Adm. Guinea, III. iv.. The 
night brings counsel ; to-morrow shall 
decide. 1925 ; Locke, Great Pandolfo, 
ch. ii.. The night brings counsel. Cf. 
Take (25). 

Night to run away with another man’s 
wife, A fine. 1591 ; Florio, Second 
Frutes, 165, It were euen a fine night, 
etc. c. 1630 : B. & F., Lovers' Progress, 
III. ii.. Here were a night to choose to 
run away, etc. 1633 : Rowley, Match 
at Midnight, IV., They say a moonshine 
night is good to run, etc. 1659 : 
Howell, 6, A fit night to steal away 
a fair lady, viz. A deer moon- 
shine. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I., Oh ! ’twas a delicate night 
to run, etc. 

Nightingale and cuckoo sing both in 
one month. The. 1639 ; Clarke, 106. 
1696 ; D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. III. Act V. 
sc. i.. D’ye hear, sir, as great as you are, 
remember this, the nightingale and 
cuckoo sing both in a month. 

Nightingale cannot sing in a cage, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 335. 

Nightingale. See also Cuckoo (14). 

Nightingales can sing their own song 
best. 1732 : Fuller, No 3542. 

Nimble as an eel. As. c. 1620 : B. & 
F., Woman's Prize, IV. i. 1675 : The 
Mistaken Husband, I. iii.. As nimble as 
an eele riggling in the mud. 1710 : 
T. Ward, Eng. Reform., 88 (1716), As 
glib and nimffie As tail of cell. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 719, As m'mble as an eel 
in a sand-bag. 1889 : Peacock, Manley, 
etc.. Gloss., 611 (E.D.S.), Wick [Quick] 
as an eel. 

• Nimble as ninepence. As. 1882: Mrs. 
Chamberlain, W. Worcs. Words, 13 
(E.D.S ), 'E gamboled over the yat 
[gate] as nimble as ninepence. 

Nimble ninepence is better than a slow 
shilling, A. rSsr : N. < 5 - Q., ist ser., 
iv, 234 [dted as an " old proverb ”]. 
1886 : Elworthy, West Som. Word- 
Book, 513 (E.D.S.) [TOth ‘‘ dead ” for 
" slow "]. 1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic 

Speech, etc., 173. 
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Nimtle penny is worth a slow six- 
pence, A Glos 1911 Folk-Lore 
xxii 239 

KimWest footman is a false tale, The 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 3 
Nine crabs high, Ever since I was 
Yorks 1861 N & Q , 2nd ser , x« 
309, That IS, I suppose, since I 
was a mere child 

NmedayswonderiA [Romanis quoque 
ab eodem prodigio novendiale sacrum 
publice susceptum est, seu \oce caclesti 
ex Albano monte missa — nam id qnoque 
traditur— seu axuspicummonitu — Livy, 
1 31 ] c 1374 Chaucer Troylns, bk 
IV 1 588, A wonder last but nyne night 
never in toune 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt II ch i This wonder, (as 
wonders last,) lasted nine daies 1600 
Nine Days Wonder 1621 

Burton, Melancholy, 11 ui 7, p 424 
{1836), Be content . 'tis but a nme 
dayes wonder 1633 Massinger, New 
Way, etc , IV u 1767 ilurphy, 
Sch for Guardians, I 11 , And when 
the nme days wonder is over, I shall 
pack off 1818 Byron, Don Juan, 
can 1 St 188 The nine da}s' wonder 
which was brought to light 189$ 
Shaw, Plays Pleasant, etc , I Pref . xu. 
The volume is a cunous relic of 
that nme days wonder 1926 Phill- 
potts. Peacock House. 221 
Ninepence to nothing, As like as 
1670 Ray, 206 

Ninepence to nothing, To bring Before 
1729 m Roxb Ballads, vui 8x2 (B S ), 
A brace of as delicate jades As ever 
brought nmepence to nothing 1883 
Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 596, To 
bnng one’s ninepence to nothing=to 
lose property by neglect and waste 
Nine tailors make a man The earlier 
examples show an uncertainty as to the 
number required for the composition 
Before 1603 Q Ehzabeth — see 1838 
quotation 1607 Dekker and Web- 
ster, Northw Hoe, II , They say three 
taylors go to the making >p of a man 
j6ii Tarltons Jests, ao (Sh S) Two 
tailors goe to a man 1630 Taylor 
(Water-Poet), Works, 3rd pagin , 73, 
Some foolish knaue (I thinke) at first 
began The slander that three taylers are 


one man 1639-61 Rump Songs, Pt I 
159 (1662, repr 1874), Like to nine 
taylors, who if nghtly spell d. Into one 
manaremonosyllabel'd 1663 Butler, 
Huiibras, Pt I can n 1 22, Just£like 
the manhood of nine tailors 1720 
C Shadwell, Sham Prince, II 1 1771 

Smollett, Clinker, m Works, vi 236 
(1817), \^o made her believ e I was 

a tailor, and that she was going to 
marry the ninth part of a man 1838 
Carlyle, Sartor, bk ui cb xi , Does it 
not stand on record that the English 
Queen Ehzabeth, receiving a deputation 
of Eighteen Tailors, addressed them with 
a ‘ Good morning, gentlemen both I " 
Nineteen bits of a bilberry. He’ll make 
1678 Ray, 229 

Nine words at once, To talk. 1611 
Cotgrave.sv "Tost,’ To speak thick, or 
fast, or (as wc say) nme words at once 
Nip the briar in the bud 1732 
Fuller, No 3543 

Nippence, no pence, half a groat 
wanting twopence 1659 Howell, 12 
1670 Ray, 215, Nipence nopence, etc 
Nits will be lice 1690 New Diet 
Canting Crew, sig H7 1823 D Israeli, 
Cur of Lit , 2nd ser , 1 431 (1824), 
Oliver Cromwell s coarse, but descrip- 
tive proverb “ Nits will be hec " 
No alchemy to saving 2640 Her- 
bert.Jae Prudenlum 1710 S Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, i6z, No 
alchymy like to thrift 1736 Bailey, 
Diet , s V “ Alchymy ’’ 1928 Times, 
IT May, p 17. col 3 
No better than she should be 1604 
Pasqutls Jests, 35 (1864), A man whose 
wife was no better then she should be 
1666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 172. As 
much as to say, she is no saint, she is 
no better, etc 1738 Swift, Polite 
Convers , Dial I 1781 MacMm, Man 
of the World, V 2875 Griffiths, Mem 
of Millbank, 281 (1884), These daughters 
were not a bit better than they should 
have been 2925 Punch, 21 Nov, 
p 506 col 3, tVe’re working now on a 
screen version of the Iliad . and 
Helen no better than she should be 
No bishop no king 1641 SmectjTn- 
nnns, Fi«</ Answ , §16 208 ( 0 ). 
King James of bles^ memory said. 



Noble 
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iw Bishop, no King. 1653 : Chetwj-nd, 
Dedn. to Harington’s Briefe View of 
ihc Church, Who held that prophetick 
axiom as a sure truth, and we see it 
fulfilled, No Bishop, No King. 1709: 
O. Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, 278 (2nd ed). 
Cf. No mitre. 

Noble as the race oi Shenkin and line 
of Harry Tudor. An old Shropshire 
sa3Tng. 1871 : N. & Q., 4th ser., 
vii. g. 

Noble blood to market, and see what 
it wilt bring, Send your. 1732 ; FuUer, 
No. 4099 

Noble housekeeper needs no doors, A. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudenltm [in the 
plural]. 1670 : Ray, 7. 

Noble plant suits not with a stubborn 
ground, A. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prii- 
dcnlum. 1670' Ray, 21, Noble plants 
suit not a stubborn soil. 

Noble to ninepence. To bring a. A 
proverbial expression for idle dissipation 
of money. 1568 ; Fulwell, Like will to 
Like, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, iii. 344, For 
why Tom Tosspot, since he went hence. 
Hath increased a noble just unto nine- 
pence. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Gen- 
eralis, 922, A noble quickly brought to 
ninepence. 1725 : Baile}', tr. Erasmus’ 
CoUoq., 235, I have brought a noble 
to nine pence, and of a master of 
seven arts I am become a workman of 
but one art. 1S54: Baker, Northants 
Gloss., s.v. " Noble,” It is said of a 
person who is thoughtless and wasteful 
in expenditure, “ He’ll soon bring his 
noble to ninepence.” 1S86 : Elworthy, 
West Som. Word-Book, 516 (E.D.S.), To 
spend lavishly or to live extravagantly 
is said to be the way to bring the noble 
to ninepence. 1914 : R. L Gales, 
Vanished Country Folk, igg. As a child 
I remember "Their noble has come 
to a ninepence” as the commonest of 
sayings. 

Nobody calls himself rogue. 1855 • 
Bohn, 463. 

Nobody hath too much prudence or 
virtue. Ibid., 463. 

Nobody is fond of fading flowers. 
Ibid., 463. 

No carrion will kill a crow. _ 1670 : 
Ray, 76. JC685 : Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 


No fee 

49. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3553 [“ poison ” 
for "kill ”J. i8go : J. D. Robertson, 
Gloucester Gloss., 186 (E.D.S.). 

No chink, no drink. 1659 ■ T. Peeke, 
Parnassi Piierp., 64. 

Nocke anew, nocke anew, i.e. Try 
again. Glos. 1639 ■ i^^ Berkeley MSS., 
iii. 32 (1885). 

No cross, no crown. [1587 : Greene, 
Works, iv. 48 (Grosart), He deserueth 
not to haue the crowne of victorie, 
which hath not abidde the brunt of 
the battaile.] 1660 : W. Penn, No 
Cross No Crown [title]. 1709 : O. 
Dykes, Eitg. 'Proverbs, 278 (2nd ed.). 
1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 21 {1905). 

No cut to unkindness. 1659 • Howell, 
13. 1670 : Ray, 27. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3557. 

Nod as good as a wink. See Blind, 
adf (26). 

No day so clear but hath dark clouds. 
1651 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed. 

No deceit in a brimmer. See Deceit 

( 3 ). 

Nod for a wise man, and a rod for 
a fool, A. 1732 : Fuller, No, 337. 

Nod from a lord is a breakfast for 
a fool, A. Ibid., No. 338. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 7, A nod fro’ a 
lord’s a breakfust for a loo’. 

Nod, Land of=Sleep. 1738; Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. III., I’m going to 
the land of Nod. 1818 : Scott, Heart 
of Midi., ch. XXX. 

Nod of an honest man is enough, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 336. 

No fault is. Where, there needs no 
pardon, c. 1617 : Machivels Dogge, fo. 

8 [" excuse ” for " pardon ”]. 1631 : 
Mabbe, Celestina, 83 (T.T.), There is no 
neede of pardon, where there is no fault 
committed. 1633 ; Draxe, 28. 1670 : 
Ray, 89. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5651 
[" punishment ” for " pardon ”]. 

No feast to a miser’s. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. " Chiche.” 1670 : Ray, 90. 
1753 : Richardson, Grandison, iii. 175 
(1883), It is an observation that the 
miser’s feast is often the most splendid. 

No fee, no law. 1597 : G. Harvey, 
Works, iii. 26 (Grosart). 1618 : B. 
Holyday, Technogamia, II. v., A man 
ma}' as well open an oister -without a 



No fence 


4^8 No longer 

knife, as a lavners mouth without a I No haste but good c 1534 Berners, 


fee 

No fence against a flail 1670 Ray, 
89 1685 S Wesley, Maggots, ^ 

1707 Dunton, Athenian SPort, 317, 
TTie common old proverb here meant , 
IS that — There s no fence against a 
flail 1730 Swift, Works, xiv 256 
(Scott) 1830 Forby, Vocab L 
Angha, 428 

No fence against ill fortune j6o5 
Camden, Remains, 329 (1870) [* for’’ 
for “against ] 1670 Ray. 89 

1732 Fuller No 3566 
No fishing See Fishing (1) 

No foe to a flatterer 1576 Parad 
Dainty Deiices 59 (i8ro) 1630 T 
Adams, Works, 194, There is no foe to 
the flatterer 

No folly to being in love 1659 
Howell Proierbs Bril -Eng , 27 No 
folly to love 1678 Ray. 50 1710 

S Palmer. Moral Essays on Proverbs, 

137 

No foolery to falling out 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Bnt ^Bng, 27 
1873 Cheales, Proverb Polk-Lore, 106 
[ 'like ” for “ to 
No further See Bull (7) 

No gams See Gam (i) 

No garden without its weeds 1716 
E Ward, Female Policy, 8g, The finest 
garden is not free from weeds 1732 
Fuller No 3576 

No going to heaven m a sedan, There 
is Ibid , bo 4910 
No gold See No silver 
No good accord where every man 
would be a lord, There xs 1546 Hey* 
wood Proierbs, Pt II cb vi c 1594 
Bacon, Promus, No 968 £ 'jack ' for 
“ man ' ] 1633 Dra'te, 8 [omitting 

“good'] 

No grass grows in the market-place 
1855 Bohn, 461 

No great banquet but none fares ill, 
There is 1640 Herbert Jac Pru- 
dentum 1670 Ray, 2 
No great loss but some small profit 
Ibid , 117 

No harm, no force [matter] 1604 
Pasquils Jests, 21 (1864) 3\’hv then, 
no haime no force (quoth the fellow), 
and so went his wayes 


Huon 320 (EETS), It ii> a sa>nge 
that an yll haste is not good 1546 
Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt II ch ix 
1576 Wapull, Tide tarrielh no Man, 
sig F2, No haste but good, stay yet a 
while c 1640 m Roxb Ballads, 11 
104 (BS ), No haste but good I hope 
there be 

No heart See quots 1578 Flono, 
First Fruites, fo 28, \Vho hath not a 
hart let hym haue legges 1629 Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov 78, He that 
hath no heart, hath legs 1732 F uller, 
No 2146 He that has no heart, ought 
to have heels 

No hell like a troubled conscience 
1590 Lodge, Rosalynde, 60 (Hunt 
Cl ). There is no stwge to the worme 
of conscience, no hell to a minde toucht 
with guilt 1754 Connoisseur No 
28 A dreadful instance of the truth of 
that maxim. There is no hell like a 
troubled conscience 

No heralds in the grave 1732 
Fuller, No 3581 

No joy without annoy 1576 Parad 
Dainty Devices, 64 (1810), No pleasure 
without some pame 1587 Greene, 
Works, til loi (Grosart), No blisse with- 
out bale 1670 Ray, 109 1732 

Fuller, No 6322 

No knaves and fools, If there were, 
all the world would he alike Ibid , 
No 2715 

No lack to lack a wife 1546 Hej- 
wood, Proierbs, Pt II ch \i 1639 
Clarke, 329, No lack to a wife 

No land without stones, Or meat with- 
out bones 1875 Cheales, Proverb 
F(dk-Lore, izo 

No larder but hath its mice 1732 
Fuller, No 3587 

No law for a town’s bull J886 R 
Holland Cheshire Gloss , 454 (EDS) 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 119 
Cf Lawless 

No law for lying = A man may he 
without danger of the law 1678 
Rajr.iya 

No living man all things can [Non 
omnia possumusomnes — Virgil} 1639 
Clarke 147 1670 Ray. 56 

No longer foster, no longer friend 



No longer 

" Foster ” = food, nourishment. 1412 : 
Hoccleve, Regement, st. 238, 1 . 1661, 
p 60 (E.E.T.S.), Styntynge the cause, 
the effect styntith eek ; No lenger 
forster, no lenger lemman. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix.. No longer 
foster, no longer lemman. 1639 • 
Clarke, 12. 1681 : Robertson, Phrased. 
Getter alis, 638. 1754: Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. " Foster ” 

No longer pipe. See Pipe. 

No love is foul nor prison fair. 1651 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudenium, 2nd ed. 

No love to a father’s. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudenium. 

No man. See Call (3). 

No man. See quots. 1577 : Ken- 
dall, Flow, of Epigrams, 264 (Spens. 

S. ), No man can doe twoo th3mgs at 
once, the prouerbe old doeth tell. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Mouhn,” One cannot 
be in two places, or follow two businesses 
at once. 

No man can master his own mind. 
1764 ; Garrick, in Garrick Corresp , 
i. 171 (1831) [quoted as “the old 
saying 

No man can please all. Before 1500 • in 
Hill, Commonplace-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.), 
Ther may no man all men please. 1633 : 
Draxe, 45, One can hardly please all 
men. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
204, One cannot please all people. 

No man can serve two masters, 
c. 1330 ; in Wright, Pol. Songs, 325 
(Camden S.), That no man may wel 
serve tweie lordes to queme. c. 1477 : 
Caxton, Jason, 57 (E.E.T.S.), For no 
man may wel serue two maistres for 
that one corumpeth that other. 1649 : 

T. Forde, Lusiis Fort., Epistle, We can- 
not serve two masters \Hth a single 
heart. 1924: Shv.\\, Saint Joan, sc.'w.. 
Men cannot serve two masters. 

No man can stand always upon his 
guard. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3592.^ 

No man comes to heaven with dry 
eyes. 1630 ; T. Adams, Works, 180, 
The prouerbe is too true for many ; No 
man, etc. 

No man is bom wise. 1620 : Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xxxiii.. For no 
man is bom wise, and bishops are made 
of men and not of stones. 1710 : S. 


No more 

Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 285, 
No man is bom a Master of Arts. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 3599, No man is 
born wise or learned. 

No man is his craft’s master the first 
day. 1639 : Clarke, 35. 1670 : Ray, 
75 1754 • Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 

Diet , s.v. “ Crafts-master.” 

No man knows what is good except he 
hath endured evil. 1600 ; Bodenham, 
Belvedere, 6 (Spens. S.), We neuer 
know what ’tis in heaven to dwell. Till 
wee haue had some feeling of grim hell 
1633 : Draxe, 59. 1670 : Ray, 8, No 
man better knows what good is, then 
he who hath endured evil. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Endure ’’ [as in 
1670]. 

No man lives so poor as he was bom. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3604. 

No man liveth without a fault. 1659 : 
Howell, 9. 

No man so good. See quot. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, i. 265 (1840), And 
some wll oppose to this narrow county- 
proverb. an English one of greater 
latitude, viz. “ No man so good, but 
another may be as good as he." 

No marvel if water be lue. 1678 : 
Ray, 215. 

No mill no meal. 1639 : Clarke, 163. 
1670 : Ray, 120. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3613. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 106 
(1905), They courageously accept the 
law of labour . . . No mill, no meal. 

No mitre no crown. 1639-61 : in 
Rump Songs, 121 (1662, repr. 1874), 
The proverb proves tme No miter no 
crown. Cf. No bishop. 

No money, no Swiss. [1687 : Dryden, 
Hind and Panther, iii.' 177, Those 
Swsses fight on any side for pay.] 
Before 1704: T. Brown, Works, iii. 162 
(1760), After long observation, I find 
it to hold truer no money, no mistress, 
than no money, no Swiss. 1737 : Gay, 
Fables, znd ser.. No. 9, 1 . 61, For these, 
like Swiss, attend ; No longer pay, no 
longer friend. 1829 : Cobbett, Advice 
to Young Men, Lett. V., " No money, 
no Swiss,” is a proverb throughout the 
world. 

No more mortar no more brick, A 
cunning knave has a cunning trick. 
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No more 

1678 Ray, 296 1732 Fuller, No 
2gi 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman's 
Pictures, 83 

No more purpose, To, than to beat 
your heek against the ground (or wind) 
1670 Ray, 190 1732 Fuller, No 
5209 

No more sib See Sieve and nddJe 
No more water than the ship drew, 
There was 1546 Heyw ood, Proierbs 
Pt II ch viu c 1594 Bacon 
Promus, No 672 1659 Howell, 14 

No more wit than a coot c 1540 
Bale Kynge Johan, I 1 176, Thou 
semyste by thj wordes to have no 
more wytt than a coote 
None are so wise as those who know 
nothing 1875 Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore. 103 

None hut fools lay wagers 1677 
Poor Robtn’s Vtstons, 16, Your actions 
venfie a pro\erb among you , none but 
fools lay wagers 1711 Brtl Apollo, 
lu No 146, col 4, Its an old saying 
(and I thuik a true one) That none but 
knaves or fools lay wagers 1732 
Fuller, No 452 A wager is a fools 
argument 

None IS born master 1640 Herbert, 
Jae Pruientum 

None IS offended but by himself 
Ibid 

None IS so wise but the fool overtakes 
him c 1203 Layamon, Brxtl, \ 32 
(Madden), Nis naner nan so wis mon 
That me ne mai bi-swiken c 1275 
Ibid , u 211, Thar nis no man so wis 
That me ne mai bi-swike 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 29 
1732 Fuller, No 3654 [with “some- 
tuDis ' after " fool '} 

None knows the weight of another’s 
burden. 1640 Herbert Jac Prudenlunt 
None plays the fool well without wit 
1611 Davies (of Hereford), 5 f 
42, jn Works, 11 (Grosart) 

None says his gamer is full 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
None so blind See Blind, adj (24) 
None so deaf See Deaf (10) 

None so good that’s good to all 1639 
Clarke, 16 

None so old that he hopes not for a 
year of life <. 1520 Calisto and Mel , 


450 No play 

in Hazlitt, Old Plays, 1 78, None so old 
but may In e a year , And there is none 
so young, but, ye wot well May die in 
a day 1631 Brathwait, Whimsies, 
45 (1850), Hce scemes to venfie the 
proverbe There ts none so desperately 
old. but he hopes to live one yeare longer 
1732 Fuller, No 3653 Cf Man (48) 
No news 13 good news 1616 James 
I , in Loseley MSS , 403 (Kempe), No 
newis is bettir then eviU newis 1632 
iM^ton.Lond andCountry "Country," 
No 12, Thebestnewesiswhenweheare 
no newes 1776 Colman, Spleen, I, 
No news is good news sometimes, as 
the proverb goes 1850 Dickens, 
Copperfield,ch xxxvi J921 S Gwynn, 
in Observer, 31 July, p 5, CoL 2, 
People not unnaturally grow a little 
impatient under the delays here But 
It was never truer that no news is good 
news 

No one is always wise 1539 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 37, No man in 
theworldeiswjseatallhoures 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv , 249, No body 
IS wise at all times 1714 Ozell, 
Moltlre, 1 113 If none is wise at all 
times, yet the shortest errors are the 
best 

No pams See Gam (l) 

No penny, no pardon 1531 Tyndale, 
Expos I John, m Works, p 393, col I 
(1573) ( 0 ), 0 Popishe forgiuenessewitb 
whom it goeth after the comon prouerbe, 
no peny no pardon 1732 Fuller, 
No 3616 

No penny, no Paternoster 1528 
Tyndale, Obed of Christ Man , 245 
(P S ), After the common saying, " No 
peny, ao PaUmoster ’ 254b Sufipl 
of Poore Commons, 87 (E E T S ) 
c i5«jS Deloney Gentle Craft Pt JI 
di vn 1651 Randolph, Hey for Hon- 
esty, I 11 1709 O Dykes, Eng 

Proverbs 200 (2nd ed.). Whence came 
this comical saying. No peny, no Pater- 
noster, but from pecuniary Indulgences ^ 
*754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet , 
s V " Penny ’’ 

No pipe, no pudding GIos 1639 
in Berkeley MSS , lu 27 (1885) 

No play without a fool m it. 1630 
Newes from New Exchange 14 Tis an 
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old proverb, there can be no play with- 
out a foole in it. 

No priest, no mass. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3618. 

No raillery is worse than that which 
is true. 1855 : Bohn, 462. 

No remedy but patience. 1633 : 
Draxe, 151. 1670 : Ray, 190. 1694 : 
Cibber, Love’s Last Shift, II. 1723 ; 
Defoe, Col. Jack, ch. xviii., I had no 
remedy but the old insignificant thing, 
called patience. 1824 : Scott, Red- 
gauntlet, ch. xv. Cf. Patience. 

Norfolk capon, A = A red herring. 
1785 ; Grose, Class. Diet. Vidgar 
Tongue, s.v. 1836 ; in Farmer’s Musa 
Pedeshis, 121, A Norfolk capon is jolly 
grub. Cf. Yarmouth capon. 

NorfoUc dumpling, A = A Norfolk 
man. 1600 : Day, Blind Beggar, I. lii., 
Make me your cheat, your gull . . 
your Norfolk dumpling. 160S : Armin, 
Nest of Ninnies, 17 (Sh. S ), He lookt 
like a Norfolke dumpling, thicke and 
short. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 446 
(1840), Norfolk dumplings . . . This 
. . . relates to the fare they commonly 
feed on. 1790 : Grose, Proa. Gloss , 
s.v. " Norfolk." 

Norfolk wiles. See Essex stiles. 

No rogue like to the godly rogue. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3624. 

No rose without a thorn. [NuUa est 
sincera voluptas. — Ovid, Mei., vii. 453-] 
c 1440 : Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk. i. 
1. 57, As there is no rose Spryngyng in 
gardeyns, but ther be sum thorn. 
1579 : Lyly, Euphues, 33 (Arber), The 
sweetest rose hath his prickeU. 1681 : 
Robertson, Phrased. Generalis, 1084, 
No rose without its prickle. i754 - 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 
“Rose.” 1855: Kingsley, West. Ho!, 
ch. viii.. True, the rose has its thorn. 

North, The. See quot. c. 1670: 
Aubrey, Wilts MS. Collect., quoted in 
Halliwell, Diet., s.v. “ North,” The 
North for largeness. The East for 
health; The South for buildings. The 
West for wealth. 

Northampton. 1. He that must eat a 
buttered fagot, let him go to Northamp- 
ton. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 
{1840). 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. 


"Northants” ["would” for “must”]. 
1851 : Sternberg, Dialect, etc., of 
Northants, 191. 

2. The mayor of Northampton opens 
oysters with his dagger. 1662 ; Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 500 (1840). 1790: Grose, 
s.v. “ Northants.” 1851 ; Sternberg, 
191. Cf. Oyster (i). 

Northamptonshire for spires and 
squires. 1869 • Hazhtt, 297. 

North country. See Knight of Gales. 

North- Crawley. See quot. 1854 • 
Baker, Northants Gloss , s.v.. How 
North-Crawley her bonnet stands ; i.e. 
not straight, all on one side 

Northerly wind and blubber Brings 
home the Greenland lubber. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 20 (Percy S.). 

Northern air brings weather fair, A. 
Ibid., 15. 

Northern har [mist] brings drought 
from far, A. 1849 : Halliwell, Pop. 
Rhymes, 156. 

North Repps. See Gimmingham. 

North wind. See Wind. 

Norwich. See Caistor. 

Norwich, St. Peter’s. See quot 
1869 : Hazlitt, 464, When three daws 
are seen on St. Peter’s vane together, 
then we are sure to have bad weather. 

Nose. 1. A nose of wax. See quots. 
1533 • in Ballads from MSS., i. 206 
(B S.), The text to turne and glose, 
Uke a welshe manes hose, or lyk a 
waxen nose. 1596 : Lodge, Marg. of 
America, 40 (Hunt. Cl.), Where-through 
iustice is made a nose of waxe warmed. 
1609 : J. Melton, Six-fold Politician, 
77, They meete with no such noses 
of waxe as will be so iested -vvithall. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Tordre,” To 
make a nose of wax of ; to vuest, wrie, 
manage, tume, at pleasure. 1740 ; 
North, Ltves of Norths, i. 366 (Bohn), 
To treat plain words and expressions 
as a nose of wax to bend one way or 
other to gratify parties. 1815 : Scott, 
Mannering, ch. v.. Because I let . . . 
the constable draw the warrants, and 
manage the business his ain gate, as if 
I had been a nose o’ wax. 1847 : 
Halliwell, Diet., s v. “ Nose,” ... a 
proverbial phrase for anything very 
pliable. 
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2 As plain as the nose on a man's 

face 1639 Clarke, 188 1683 

\Vhite-Kennett tr Erasmus Pratse of 
Folly, 25 {8th ed ), I can make it 
(as the proverb goes) as plain as ike 
nose on your face 1773 Graves, 
Spirit Quixote bk v ch xvui , The 
gentleman talks mam-well, and has 
made it as plam as the nose in one's 
face 1906 Q -Couch, Mayor of Tr<^, 
ch in 

3 Doth your nose swell (or eek, 1 c 
itch) at that ^ 1678 Ray, 77 

4 He can't tell where to turn his nose 
c 1565 in Huth, Ancient Ballads, etc , 
211 (1867) [cited as a prouerbe "} 

5 He that has a great nose thinks 

everybody is speaking of it 1732 
Fuller, No 2129 1826 Scott, Jour- 

nal, 24 Jan , I went to the Court for 
the first time to-day, and, Uke the 
man with the large nose thought 
everybody was thmlang of mo and my 
mishaps 

6 ills nosewill abide no jests 1588 
Mar-Prelate Epti , g (1843), I am sure 
their noses can abide no icst 2592 
Lodge, Euphues Shadow, sig H3. My 
nose loues no lestuig 1659 Howell, 
6 1678 Ray, 77 

7 If your nose itches, you will shake 
hands with (or kiss) a foot 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I , My nose 
itched and I knew I should dnnk wine 
or kiss a fool 1755 Connoisseur, 
No 59 

8 To hold ones nose to the grindstone 

1546 Heywood, Proifrfis Pt I ch v , 
I shall, to reuenge former hurtis. Hold 
their noses to gnnstone 1653 Middle- 
ton and Rowlej, Span Gipsy, IV ui , 
Hold his nose to the gnn stone, my 
lord 1732 Fuller No 5187 1865 

Dickens, Mutual Friend, bk lu ^ 

XIV 

9 To pul one s nose out of joint 
1581 Rich, Apolonius and Stua, 71 
(1912). It could be no other than his 
own man that had thrust his nose so 
far out of joint 1607 The Puritan, 
V 1 , Now all the knights' noses are 
putoutofjomt 1663 Pepjs, Dnwy, 
22 July, As soon as the King can get a 
husband for Mrs Stewart, however, my 


Lady Casticmaine’s nose will be out of 
joynt 1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish 
Did , s V “ Nose ” 1848 Planch^ 
Extravag , 111 247 {1879), Your lovely 
eyes Out of joint have put her nose 
igi2 Lucas, Z.o«<fo« Xflv , ch xxxvi, 
Every baby puts some one's nose out 
of joint 

10 You make hts nose warp I’jyj 
Ray, 204 [Query = the same as 9 ] 
See also Follow (5) , Know (20) , and 
Lead 

Nosegay to him as long as he lives, It 
will be a 1678 Ray, 262 
No service to the King’s 1484 
Cavton, tr Chartier’s Curial, 19 
(E E TS ), Ne seruysc lyke to the kyng 
souerayn c 1580 G Harvey, A/urgiK- 
aUa, 142 (1913). No fishing to y* sea 
nor service to a king 1618 Breton, 
Court and Country, m Inedtled Tracis, 
190 (Harlitt) 1659 Howell, 14 
No Sliver no servant 1633 Draxe, 
179 1670 Ray, 143 1732 Fuller, 

No 3629. No silver, no service 
No silver (or gold) without dross 
1611 Cotgrave, sv “Or," No gold 
without some drosse 1633 Draxe, 
62, No sduer without his drosse 1639 
Clarke, 80 [as m 1633] 

No sm to cheat the devil 1726 
Defoe Hist of Devil, Pt 11 ch ^ , 3<^4 
(4th cd). The old Latin proverb, 
Fallere fcdlenlem non est fraits 'tis 
no sm to cheat the devil 
No song no supper 1613 B & F , 
Burning Pestle^ II 11 , Let thy father go 
smek-up let him stay at home 
and sing for his supper, boy 1S93 
R L S , Ebb-Tide, ch vii , If jourc 
not there by the time named, there will 
be no banquet, no song, no supj»r. 
Mr \Vhishl 

No sooner up but head m the ambty, 
and nose m ^e cup 1639 Clarke, 
136 1670 Ray, 1736 Bailey, 

Did, sv "Aumbry” [ending with 
* aumbry"] 

No sport, no pie c 1620 B & F , 
IVoman's Prize I m , I'll bnng it to 
th old proverb, " No sport, no pie ” 
1670 Ray, 147 

No sure dungeon but the grave 1S25 
Scott Talisman, ch xix.. It is an 
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ancient saying, — no sure dungeon but 
the grave. 

No sweat. See Sweet (3). 

Notch (or Notchel), To cry. 1681 : 
Dialogue, in Harl. Miscell., ii. 114, Will. 
The first I think on is the king’s majesty 
(God bless him !), him they cried nochell. 
Satn. WTiat, as Gaffer block of our town 
cried his wife ? Will. I do not know 
what he did ; but they voted that 
nobody should either borrow or lend, 
nor sell nor buy vuth him, under pain 
of their displeasure. 1859 • Blackburn 
Standard, quoted in N. & Q., 3rd ser., 
X. 108, On Wednesday there was at 
Accrington an extraordinary instance 
of the disgraceful practice of “notchel 
ciydng.’’ [Bellman sent round first b}' 
husband disclaiming responsibility for 
wife’s debts, and Aen by vdfe doing 
the same as regards her husband and 
also making scandalous charges against 
him.] 1892 : iY. (S- 8th ser., ii., 526, 
A short time ago, at St. Helens County 
Court, the defendant in an action dis- 
claimed his responsibility on the ground 
that he had “ cried the notchel,” an 
expression which meant, as explained 
to the judge, that he had published a 
notice in the journals that he would 
not be held responsible for debts con- 
tracted by his wife. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 131, To cry notch or 
nichil (or notchel). 

Not free that draws his chain, He is. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

No, thank you. See quots. 1883 : A. 
Easther, Almondbury Gloss., 20 (E.D.S.), 
No thank ye has lost mony a gooid 
butterchauv, 1901 : F. E. Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 9, “Nowe, thank yo”’ 
has lost mormy a good butter-cake. 

Nothing. I. He has nothing to eat 
and yet invites guests. 1732 : FuUer, 
No. 1877. 

2. He that has nothing is frighted at 
nothing. 1639 : Clarke, 41, They that 
have nothing, need feare to lose nothing. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 2150. 

3. He that hath nothing is not con- 
tented. 1670 : Ray, 19. 

4. If you put nothing into your purse, 
you can take nothing out. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 2781. 


5. It’s more painful to do nothing than 
something. 1670 : Ray, 19. 

6. Nothing but up and ride? 1639' 
Clarke, ir6, WTiat ? no more but up 
and ride. 1670 : Ray, 198. 1732 . 
Fuller, No. 5497. 

7. Nothing down, nothing up. 1659 • 

Howell, 3. 1670 : Ray, 19. Cf. 

Nought (4). 

8 . Nothing dries sooner than a tear 
[Cito arescit lacrima, praesertim in 
alienis malis. — Cicero, Part. Or., 17.] 
1560 : T. Wilson, Rhetorique, 134 (1909), 
For as Cicero doth say, nothing drieth 
soner then teares. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 
Prudentum. r68i : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 927, Nothing dries up sooner 
than tears. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3661 
[“ woman’s tears ” after “ a ”J. 

9. Nothing for nothing. Before 1704: 
T. Brown, in Works, i. 131 (1760), Thou 
know’st the proverb, nothing due for 
nought. 1714: Ozell, Moliere, ii. 129, 
She must refuse all presents offer’d her 
by men ; for now-a-days nothing is 
given for nothing. 1800 ; Miss Edge- 
worth, Castle Rackrent, 61 (Everyman), 
Nothing for nothing, or I’m imder a 
mistake with you, Jason. 1864 : Mrs. 
H. Wood, Trevlyn Hold, ch. xxii., I 
might have knowed a la\vyer wouldn’t 
give nothing for nothing. 

10. Nothing hath 110 savour. 1546 ; 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. viii. 
1559 ; Becon, in Prayers, etc., 365 
(P.S.), Nought hath no savour. 1659 : 
Howell, Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs). 1738 : 
Swdft, Polite Convers., Dial. I., They say. 
Something has some savour, but nothing 
has no flavour. 

11. Nothing have, nothing crave. 
1670 : Ray, 19. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6242. 

12. Nothhig is a man's tridy, that he 
cometh not by duly. Ibid., No. 6280. 

13. Nothing is easy to the unwilling. 
Ibid., No. 3663. 

14. Nothing is good or illbut by com- 
parison. iGj 6 : Shadwell, Virtuoso, II., 
No man is happy but by comparison. 
1763 : Mrs. F. Sheridan, Discovery, 
IV. i. 

15. Nothing is impossible. See quot. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 96, 
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Naught’s impossible as t’auld 'noman 
said when they told her cauf had 
swallowed gnndJestone 

16 Nothing IS impossible to a uilhng 

heart 1546 Heywood Proverbs. Pt 
I ch IV 1555 S Halves, Past of 
Pleasure, 7 (Percy S ), To a wiJl3mg 
harte is nought impossible 1631 
Mabbe, Celeshna, 183 (T T ) [" rainde ” 
for “heart ] J707 Spanish Bated 

IV 11 [as m 1631] 

17 Nothing IS lost tn a good market 
1827 Hone, Table-Book, 8 

18 Nothing ts more easily UoUed out 
than a good turn 1647 Countrym 
New Commonuealth, 26 Nothing sooner 
waxeth old then a good tume or 
benefit 1732 Fuller No 3669 

19 Nothing ts stolen without hands 
1639 Clarke, 149 

20 Nothing ts to be bought tn the 
market uithout a penny Before 1704 
T Brown, Works, 1 293 (1760) (quoted 
as a proverb] 

21 Nothing kindles sooner than fire 
1560 T Wilson, Rhetorique, 133 (1909) 
(cited as “ a common saying “J 

22 Nothing like leather 1692 
L'Estrange, Msop, 421 (3rd ed ), Up 
starts a cumer Gentlemen, says he, 
when y'ave said aU that can be said, 
there’s nothing in the w orld hkc leather 
1855 Gaskell, North and South, ch x , 
“ I dare say, my remark came from the 
profession^ feeling of there being 
nothing like leather,” replied Mr 
Hale 

23 Nothing more proud See quot 
1642 m Harl Mtscell , 11 65 (1744), 
By his carnage the proverb is verified. 
Nothing more proud than basest Hood, 
when it doth rtse aloft 

24 Nothing more smooth than glass, 
yet nothing more brittle Nothing more 
fine than wit, yet nothing more fietde 
1732 Fuller, No 6472 

25 Nothing new See quots 1850 

Emerson, Repr Men “ Jlontaigne,” 

“ Ah,' said my languid gentleman at 
Oxford “ there's nothing new or true — 
and no matter " 1887 N S- Q , 7th 
ser, IV 257 The Cornish version of 
this proverb has been known to me for 
many years ' There s nothing new. 


and there's nothuig true, and it don’t 
sinnify [signify] " 

26 Nothing stake See Nought (4) 

27 Nothing succeeds like success 
1882 Sir Stafford Northcote, quoted 
in fV 6 - Q , 6th ser , v 189 Cf Suc- 
cess 

28 Nothing to be got without pains 
1594 Churchyard, Mirror of Man, sig 
A4 (Boswell, 1816), Nothing is gotten 
without toyle and labor 1611 Cot 
grave, s v “ Peine,” Nor bread, nor 
ought is gotten without paines 1732 
Fuller, No 3677, Nothing to be got 
without pains, but poverty 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman ch vii [as 
in 1732, plus ” and dirt ”] Cf No 32 

29 Nothing turns sourer than milk 
1830 Forby, Vocah E Anglia, 428 

30 Nothing venture, nothing have 

[Nccesse est facere sumptum qui quaent 
lucrum — Plautus, Asm , I lu 65 ] 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, bk u 1 807, 
And seyde, he which that no-thing 
under-taketh, No*thing ne acheveth, 
be him both or dere c 1390 Gower, 
Conf Amanlis, bk iv J 26W, For he 
which dar nothing beginne, I not what 
thmghe scholde achieve 1481 Caxton 
Reynard, 27 (Arber), He that wil wynne 
be muste laboure and auenture I 54 ® 
Heywood, Proverbs. Pt I ch xi , 
Nought venter, nought haue 1580 
Tusser, Hush , 44 (E D S ) [as m 1546] 
1624 T Heywood, Captives, IV 1 , I 
see here that nought venters, nothmge 
gaynes 1674 Head and Kirkman, 
Eng Rogue. 111 142 1709 0 Dykes, 

Eng Proverbs, 113 (2iid ed ) 179 ^ 

Boswell, Johnson, m 189 (Hill) 1840 
Lytton A/oncy, III vi 

31 Nothing mil come of nothing 

c 1374 Chaucer, Boeth , bk v pr i. 
For this sentence is verray and sooth 
that ' nothing ne hath his beinge of 
naught ' 1599 Breton, in Works, 

II c 23 (Grosart), Then of nothuig 
growes nothing, but nothing c 1605 
Shakespeare, Lear, I 1 1652 Fleck- 

noe, Altscell , 73, Of nothing, nothing’s 
made (they say) c 1750 Fielding, 
Essay on Nothing, Sect i. There is 
nothuig falser than that old proverb 
which is in every one's mouth 
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" Ex nihilo nihil fit." Thus translated 
by Shakespeare in Lear’s " Nothing 
can come of nothing.” i8i8 : Scott, 
Heart of Midi., ch. i. ["can” for 
" utII ”]. 1846 : Planche, Extravag., iii. 
117 (1879) [as in 1818J. 

32. There is nothing done without 
irottble, only loosiftg the fire out. 1883 • 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 588. Cf. 
No. 28. 

33. There’s nothing bid is good for 
something. 1639 : Clarke, 72. 

34. Where nothing is, a little doth ease. 
1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. 
1639 : Clarke, 10. 1694 : D’Urfe}^ 
Quixote, Pt. I. Act 11 . sc. i., \\Tiere 
nothing is, a little goes a great way. 

35. Where nothing is, nothing can 
be had. 1630: Taylor (Water-Poet), 
Works, 2nd pagin., 38, \Vhere nought is, 
there’s nothing to be got. 1675 : Poor 
Robin Alman., Sept., He who hath 
nothing, nothing can he pay. 1734. 
Fielding, Bon Quix. in England, I. iii., 
\\Ttiere nothing is, nothing can come 
on’t. 1774: Colman, Man of Business, 
Epil., ^Vhere nothing’s in, there’s 
nothing can come out. 

36. Where nothing is, the King must 
lose his right. 1546 ; He3nvood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch, xii. 1594 : True Trag. 
Rich. Third, 12-13 (Sh. S.), Where 
nothing is to be had, the King looseth 
his right they sa}^ 1664: Wits Rear., 
in Mus. Delicice, etc., ii. 54 (Hotten). 
1709 : 0 . Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, 127 (2nd 
ed.). 1817 : Scott, Rob Roy, ch. Lx. 

37. Who nothing save shall nothing 
have. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 633S. 

38. Who practiseth nothing shall have 
nothing. 1580 : Tusser, Husb., 48 
(E.D.S.). 

See also Naught; and Nought. 

No time like the present. 1696 : Mrs. 
Manley, Lost Lover, IV. i. 1828 : _ Scott, 
Fair Maid, ch. ii. 1839 • Dickens, 
Nickleby, ch. xxxvi. 

Not Jack out of doors nor yet gentle- 
man. 1639 • Clarke, 206. 

Not lost that a friend gets, It is. 
1642 : Taylor, Answer to Tale of a Tub 
(Lean), It is no tint that a friend gets. 
1816 : Scott, Old Mortality, ch. xh'. 

Not lost that .comes at last, It is. 

Q 


1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. 
ch. iv. 1670 : Raj', 117. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2999 [" if it ” for " that ”j. 1754 : 
Berthelson, Eng. - Danish Diet., s.v. 
“ Lost.” 

Not so good to borrow as be able to 
lend. 1546 ; Hej'wood, Proverbs, Pt. I 
ch. X, 

Not so old. 1738 : Swift, Polite Con- 
vers.. Dial. I., Col. Not so old nor yet so 
cold — ^You know the rest, miss. [I hope 
" Miss ” did know the rest — I do not]. 

Nottingham ale. 1622 : Drayton, 
Polyol., xxiii.. Little Rutlandshire is 
termed raddleman. As Nottingham’s, 
of old (is common) ale and bread. 
1708 ; in Bagford Ballads, i. 389 (B.S.), 
With Nottingham ale At every meal. 
1763 : in Hackwood, Inns, Ales, etc., 
99 (1909), I grant that fair Nottingham 
once bore the bell For our grand sires 
that tasted the sweets of good ale. 

Nottingham, The little smith of, Who 
doeth the work that no man can. 1634 : 
C. Butler, Feminine Monarchic, 17. 
1662; Fuller, Worthies, ii. 570 (1S40). 
1790; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. "Notts.” 

Not too fast for [fear of] falling. 
1580 : Baret, Alvearie, C 59, As we 
say, not too fast for breaking your 
shinnes. 1599 • Porter, Two Angry 
Women, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii. 301. 

Not too high for the pie, nor too low 
for the crow. 1546 : HeJ'^vood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 1577 : Misogonus, 
II. ii. 1670 ; Ray, 189. 

Not worth a (i) band’s end ; (2) bean ; 
blue point — see No. 29 ; (3) button ; 
(4) cherry ; (5) chip ; (6) cobbler’s 

curse ; (7) cress ; (8) curse ; (9) dodkin ; 
(10) farthing ; (ii) fig ; (12) flea ; (13) 
fly; (14) gnat; (15) gooseberry; (16) 
groat; (17) haddock; (18) hair; (19) 
haw; (20) hen; (21) herring; (22) 
leek ; (23) louse ; (24) needle ; (25) nut ; 
(26) pea; (27) pear: (28) pin; (29) 
point and blue-point [a tagged lace or 
cord] ; (30) potato ; (31) rush ; {32) 
sloe; (33) straw; (34) tinker’s curse; 
(35) an apple ; (36) egg ; (37) ivy leaf ; 
(38) onion ; (39) hiring, who talks of 
tiring ; (40) shoe-buckles ; (41) three 
halfpence. 

(i) 1855 : Robinson, Whitby Gloss , 
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IQ, " It IS not worth a band’s end *' — 
valueiess 

(2) 1297 R Glouc , 497 (O ), AI 
nas wurth a bene c 1374 Saucer, 
Tfoylus, bk 111 1 1167, Swich ail- 
ments ne been not worth a bene 
c 1430 in Twenly-six Poems, 131 
(E E T S }, I am nat worthe a bene 
Before 1529 Skelton, Bowge 0/ CourU, 

1 95 1595 Pedlars Prophecy, I 1002 

(Malone S), All is not worthe a beane 
1620 Shelton, Qmxote Pt II ch 
xlvii . An office that will not afford a 
man his victuals is not worth two beans 
1823 Scott Pevertl ch xxiii 

(3) 14th cent Guy of Warwtck, I 
2216 (E E T S ), His scheld [shield] nas 
nought worth a botaun 1532 More 
Confut of Tyndale, Pref, sig Eex All 
hys welbeloued boke is not worth a 
boton 1590 Nashe, Almond for a 
Parrot, 37 (1846), All is not worth a 
button, if it be too stale 1609 m Halli- 
well. Books of CharacUrs, 119 (1837) 
1776 T Cogan, fohn Buncle, Junior, 
1 9 1857 Hughes, Tom Brown, Pt 
n ch u . He'll never be worth a button, 
if you go on keeping him under your 
skuts 

(4 e 1390 Chevelert Asstgne, J 329 
(EETS), I charde not thy croyse 
[cross] the valwe of a cherye 

(5) 1672 Walker, Param , 25 

(6) igsG Elworthy, 5owi Word- 
Book, 146 (EDS), Cobler's curse 
The extreme of vduelessness 
^Vhy! heidn a-woth a cobbler’s cuss 
1897 iV 6- 5 , 8th ser , XI 452, Ouc 
every^lay appraisement is "not woth 
a cobbler’s cuss ” [Somerset] 

(7) c 1350 Pearl, 1 343, For anger 
gayne3 fbe not a cresse [not a mite] 
c 1387 Usk, Test of Love, in Skeat's 
Chaucer, vu 73, Their might is not 
worth a cresse c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Amantis, bk in 1 588, And so to me 
nys worth a kerse c 1400 Beryn, 
1 971 (EETS), ffor [ne] to body, ne 
to sonle this vayhth nat a karse 

(8) 1820 Byron, m Letters, etc, 
V 57 (Prothero), The Neapolitans are 
not w orth a curse, and will be beaten 

(9) 1660 B & F , Faithful Friends, 
IV V , If my trade then prove not 


worth a dodkin 1672 Cowell. In- 
terpreisr, sv ‘‘Doitkm’’ ( 0 ), Hence 
probably we retain that phrase when 
we would undervalue a man, to say. 
He ts not worth a doit or doitkm 1881 
Duffield. Don Quix , HI xxvii 206 (0 ), 
I did not care two dotkins 

(10) 1613 S Rowley, When You See 

Me, sig D2, As for the Popes faith 
(good faith’s) not worth a farthing 
1633 Dux Grammaticus, quoted inH & 
Q . 5th ser , viii 165, All the game that 
thou shall get by' this bargain is not 
worth a farthing 1786 Wolcot, Works, 
1 118 (1795) 1824 Scott. Redgamtlet, 

Lett III 1876 C Loftus, My Youth, 
I 87, He was never " worth a farthing ' 
aftervvards, his heart and his spint 
were broken 

(11) [Non tressis agaso — Persius, x 
76] 1528 More, Works, 241 (155;^ 
15^ Hanngton, Metam of Ajax, 68 
(1814), It had not been worth a fig, d 
they had not i6b7 Poor Bohin 
Alman , July, For what is out of date 
IS not worth a fig 1750 Smollett, Gil 
Bias, ill 98, Although it was not worth 
a fig. It met with great success 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Piitures, 
Some pretty nothing, not worth a fig 

(12) c 1450 Henryson, Moral FaUes 
195 (0 ), For it is said in proverb. But 
lawtl all other vertewis ar nocht worth 
ane fle c 1640 in Roxh Ballads, 1 
527 (B S ), AU your warrants arc not 
worth a flee 

(13) 1297 R Glouc, 428 (1724) (0), 

Wat was py strengpe worj* ^ ywys 
nojt worp a flye c 1352 m Wnght, 
P<5 Poems, 1 59 (RoUs Ser, 1859), 
And all thaire fare noght wurth a 
flye c 1380 Sir Ferumbras, 1 493'^ 
(EETS) e 1386 Chaucer, Frank- 
lin’s Tale, 1 404 1412 Hoccleve, 

Regement, st 88, 1 613, By that selte 

I naght the worth of a flye 1489 

Skelton, in 1 10 (Dyce), Of W'hos 

[life] they counted not a flye c 1550 
m Heywood, Spider and The, 440 
(Fanner) c 1640 in Roxb Ballads, 

II 160 (B S ), Your speeches are not 
worth a fly 1744 Qandge, in Mills, 
Essay on Weath^, loi (1773). But a 
swarm [of bees] m July Is not worth 
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a fly. 1906 : Doyle, Sir Nigel, ch. xii.. 
Mistress Edith told me that she 
counted him not a fly. 

(14) c. 1395 : Plowman’s Tale, in 
Skeat’s Chancer, vii. 161, Such maters 
be nat worth a gnat. c. 1565 : Still. 
Gammer Gnrton, V. ii., A 1 is not worth a 
gnat — thou canst sweare till to morow. 

(15) 1598 ; Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV., 

I. ii.. All the other gifts . . . are not 
worth a gooseberry. 

(16) 1530 : Palsgrave, 657, He pynch- 
eth as though he were nat worthe a 
grote. 1587: Turbervile, Trag. Tales, 
etc., 309 (1837), He that feares caliuer 
shot. Can neuer . . . skirmish woorth 
a grote. 1694: Terence made English, 
iSg, And the woman’s not worth 
a groat. 1709 : Ward, Acc. of Clubs, 
257 (1756), In all its bloom not worth 
a groat. It does so quickly die. 1784 : 
New Foundl. Hosp. for Wit, iv. 30, 
Notions to you not worth a groat. 

{17) 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. 

II. ch. X., TiU they both were not woorth 
a haddocke. 

(18) 1613: Wither, Abuses Strtpt, 
etc., Epigr. 10, To call you best, or the 
most faire, ... Is now not commen- 
dations worth a haire. 1639 : Conceits, 
Clinches, etc., No. 18, Give me a man’s 
face : a hoyes face is not worth a haire. 

(19) c. 1280 : Castle of Love, in Vernon 
MS., 368 (E.E.T.S.), Ne wisdam nis not 
worth an hawe. c. 1300 : in Ibid., 
336, Hit is not worth an hawe. 1412- 
20 ; Lydgate, Troy Book, bk. ii. 1 . 4043. 
1468: Coventry Mys., 190 (Sh. S.). 
1583 : Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. Gi, 
A whelpe that firste doth misse of his 
game, doth neuer after proue woorth 
an haw. 

(20) c. 1386 : Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, 1 . 256, S-wich arrogance is nat 
worth an hen. 1508 : Dunbar, Tua 
Mariit Wemen, 269 ( 0 .), That hurtis 
30W nought worth a hen. 

(21) c. 1270 : in Old Eng. Miscell., 
95 (Morris, E.E.T.S.), A 1 were sone his 
prute [pride] agon hit nere on ende 
wrth on heryng. 

(22) c. 1350 ; Alexander, 1 4229, 
And your lare of a leke suld nevir the 
les worth, c. 1370 : Chaucer, Rom. of 
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Rose, in Works, fo. 130 (1602), Such loue 
I preise not at a leke. c. 1400 : Sowdone 
of Babylone, 50 (E.E.T.S.), His wtte 
was not worth a leke. c. 1480 ; in 
Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, ii. 2. Before 
1529 : Skelton, Colin Clout, 1 . 183. 
1594 ; Greene, Works, xiv. 203 (Grosart) 
1612 : CornucopicB, 79 (Grosart), This 
opinion is not worth two leekes. 

(23) c. 1380 : Sir Ferumbras, 1 . 439 

(E.E.T.S.), Him semede it nas noght 
worth a lous batayl ^vith him to wage. 
c. 1540 : in Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, 
iii. 30S, Then seke an other house ; This 
is not worth a louse. 1595-6 : Gosson, 
in Ibid., iv. 253, All this new pelfe 
now sold in shops. In value true not 
worth a louse. 1639-61 ; Rump Songs, 
Pt. II. 168 (1662, repr. 1874). 1698 : 

in Harl. Miscell., ii. 276 (1744), But, 
faith, I’m scarce worth a louse. 1720 : 
Vade Mecum for Malt-worms, Pt. I. 21. 
1801 : Wolcot, Works, v. 380 (1801), 
Life was never worth a louse To the 
man who ne’er was mellow. 1886 : El- 
worthy, West Som. Word-Book, 840 
(E.D.S.), An equally common de- 
preciatory saying is, " He idn a-wo’th a 
louse.” 

(24) Before 1223: Ancren R., 400, 
And alle feos }?inges somed, asean 
mine bode, ne beoS nout wurS a nelde 
[needle], c. 1395 ; Plowman’s Tale, 
in Skeat’s Chaucer, vii. 172, Such willers 
wit is nat worth a neld. c. 1450 : 
Towneley Plays, 13 (E.E.T.S.), When 
all mens com was fayre in feld Then 
was myne not worth a neld. 

(25) c. 1300 : Havdok, 1 . 1332 
(E.E.T.S.), Nouth the worth of one 
nouthe [nut]. 

{26) c. 1393 : Langland, Plowman, C, 
X. 345, Ich sette by pardon nat a peese. 
c. 1430 : Roland and Otuel, 1. 1157 
(E.E.T.S.), Your lawes are noghte 
worthe a pye [pea]. 1561 : Queene 
Hester, 21 (Grosart), It is not worth a 
pease 1587 : Turbervile, Trag. Tales, 
etc., 393 {1837), With idle words not 
woorth a parched pease. 

(27) 1303 : Brunne, Handl. Synne, 
1 . 769, For euery gadling nat wurth a 
pere. c. 1420 ; Lydgate, Assembly of 
Gods, 18 (E.E.T.S.), \Vithout myn 



Not 

helpe, be nat woith a peere 1485 
Malory, Morie d' Arthur, bk xv ch vi , 
Vayne glory of the world, the whidie 
IS not worth a pere c 1540 Bale, 
Kynge Johan, 38 (Camden S ), And that 
IS not worth a rottyn warden [pear] 

(28) 1533 Heywood Play 0/ Wdher, 
1 750, And all our other gere not worth 
a pjTi 1589 Greene, Works, vi 39 
(Grosart), Cupide must be bhnde 
{or all were not worth a pinne) 1685- 
6 Cotton Montaigne, bk u ch xvii , 

I cannot carve at table worth a 
pm 1782 Wolcot, Works, i 36 (1795) 
1865 Planche, Extravag , v 243 (1879). 
Your violin Not worth a pm 

(29) 1542 Udall, tr Erasmus’ Apoph , 
187 (1877), He was fox the resp^ of 
his qualitees not to be esteemed worth 
a blewe pomt or a good lous 1547 
Borde, Brev of Hdihe, fo box v^. 
AUisnatwortheablewepoynt 1570 
Googe, Popish Rxngdome, 14 v® {1880), 
That now he is not worth a poynt, in 
any kmde of place 1666 Tomano, 
Ptaua Umv , 128 A head without 
tongue IS not worth a pomt 1672 
Walker, Param , 59, Not worth a pomt 

(30) 1823 B>ron,D4i« /«<:«, can vii 
fit 4, Who knew this life was not worth 
a potato 

(31) 1362 Langland, Plowman A, 
XI 17, Wisdam and wit nou is not worth 
a russche c 1470 G Ashby, Poems, 
39 (E E T S ), Suche maner reule is nat 
worthe two nisshes 1594 Wtlhbte's 
Avtsa, 76 (Grosart), 1: et this is all not 
worth a rush 1653 Walton, Angler, 
Pt I ch 111 If this chub that you etc 
of had been kept till to-morrow, he had 
not been worth a rush 1713 Arbufh- 
not, John Bidl, Pt V ch v« , His 
fnendship is not worth a rush 1838 
Dickens, Tmst, ch xxxvui , Dot’I 
raov e a step forward, or your life is not 
worth a bulrush 1878 R L S .Letters, 

II 49 (Tusitala ed ), It is a rotten 
book, and not worth a rush at best 

(32) c 1250 Orison our Lady, 28, 
in Old Eng Mtscell 160 (O ), pis hues 
bhsse nis wurS a slo c 1300 Haif 
lok, 1 849 Of me ne is me nouth a 
slo c 1380 Sir Fertimbras, I 4338 
(EETS), Hit were noght worth a 


Not 

do 14th cent Guy 0/ Waniick, 
1 2936 (EETS), Scneld no hauberk 
nas him worth a slo 

(33) 1300 Haielok, I 315, He let 
his oth al ouer-ga [entirely be dis- 
regarded], Therof ne gaf he nouht a 
stra [Thereof he gave not a straw] 
c 1386 Chaucer, Tale of Mehheus, 
§ 34, And whan that they been accom- 
plice, yet be they nat worth a stree 
c 1470 G Ashby, Poms, 74 (EETS), 
Hiswyt IS not worth a straw e Before 
1529 Skelton, Magnyfycence, 1 1394, 
Yet lyberte without rule is not worth 
a strawe Before 1635 Corbet, Poems 
20 (1807) The doctors of the avil law 
Urg’d nere a reason worth a straw 
1740 North, Examen, 439, Their co- 
gency is not worth a straw 1863 
Reade Hard Cash, ch i , When he has 
got a headache. Hardie of Exeter is not 
worth a straw m a boat 

(34) 1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 
20 (E D S ), Not worth a tinker’s curse 

(35) c 1489 Caxton, Sonnes of 
Aymon, 544 (EETS), The sones of a 
traytour whume ben not worthe a roten 
apple 

(36) c 1430 Roland and Oluel, 
1 222 (EETS), That the lawes of 
Cnstyante ne are noghte worthe ane 

1*58] c 1500 More, m Works 
(i557)» juvenile Poems,” And all not 
worth an egge 1659 Howell I4» 
Tis not worth an egg-shel 1883 
R L S , Letters, u 260 (Tusitala ed ), 
Pouring words upon him by the hour 
about some truck not worth an egg 
that had befallen me 

(37) c 1390 Gower, Conf Amanlis, 
IV 586, That all nys worth an yvy lef 

(38) 1509 Barclay, Ship of Fools, 

I 63 (1874), A yonge boy that is nat 
worthanonyon 1556 Heywood, S/ii^r 
and File, cap 23, p 103 (Farmer), Your 
case m law is not worth an uuon 

(39) 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk- 
Lore, 588. He's not worth hiring, who 
talks of tinng 

(40) 1670 Ray, 192, Not worth 
shooe-buiiles 

(41) 1672 Walker, Param , 26, Not 
worth three halfpence 

Not worthy to carry books, to loose 
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the latchet of shoes, to wipe one’s shoes, 
etc., etc. See quots. c. 1410 ; Towne- 
ley Plays, 196 (E.E.T.S.), I am not 
worthy for to lawse The leste thwong 
that longys to his shoyne. 1569 ; in 
Huth, Ancient Ballads, etc., 21 (1867), 
For I with all that I can dooe, Vn- 
wort hie ... To undoo the lachet of her 
shooe. i6ri : Coryat, Crudities, Epist. 
to Reader, i. 15 (1905), Travellers of 
that learning, that I am not worthy 
to loose their shoe - lachet. 1620 : 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. iii., I 
have seen ... of your governors . . . 
that are not worthy to wpe my shoes. 
1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 147 (T.T.), She 
is not worthy to cany her shooes after 
her. 1670 : Ray, 200, Not worthy to 
carry his books after him ; ... to be 
named the same day ; ... to wipe 
his shoes. 1672 : Wiker, Parocm., 54, 
Not worthy to . , . hold him water 
to wash his hands. 1709 : Mandeville, 
Virgin Unmask’d, 30 (1724), Treats 
him ... as if he was not worthy to 
wipe her shoes. 1748 : Richardson, 
C/amsa,ii. 201(1785), . . . not worthy 
to buckle his shoes. 1821 ; Scott, 
Pirate, ch. xiv., Not fit to tie the 
latchets of John's shoes. 1909 ; Hud- 
son, Afoot in England, ch. xxiv,. As a 
poet he was not worthy to unloose the 
buckles of their shoes. 1926 ; Phill- 
potts. Yellow Sands, I., You hold 
your tongue about Arthur. You ain’t 
worthy to black Arthur's boots. See 
also Guts to a bear. 

Nought. I. He that hath nought is 
nought set by. Before 1500 ; in Hill, 
Commonplace-Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.). 

2. He that hath nought shall have 
nought c. 1550 ; Pari, of Byrdes, 1 . 221, 
in Hazhtt, Early Pop. Poetry, iii. 179. 

• 3. Nought can restrain consent of 
twain. [Non caret effectu, quod volu- 
ere duo. — Ovid, Amores, II. iii- 
16.] 1591 : Harington, Orl. Furioso, 
bk, xxviii. Notes, c. 1596 • Marlowe, 
Ovid’s Elegies, bk. ii. el. 3, What two 
determine never wants effect. 174° • 
Richardson, Pamela, i. 162 (1883), I 
should have had a hard task to prevent 
you, I find ; for, as the saying is. 
Nought can restrain consent of twain. 


4. Nought lay down nought take up. 
c. 1374 : Chaucer, Troylus, bk. iv. 

I . 1585, Men seyn ..." who-so wol 
have leef, he leef mot lete” [He who 
will have what he wants must give up 
what he likes]. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I. ch. vi. 1577 : Misogonus, 

II. iv , Nought stake, nought drawe. 
1678 : Ray, 206, Nothing stake nothing 
draw. Cf. Nothing {7). 

5. Nought won by the one, nought won 
by the other. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. .xi. 

6. Where nought is to wed with, wise 
men flee the clog. Ibid., Pt. I. ch. xi. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 335 (1870). 
1659 : Howell, 10. 

See also Naught; and Nothing. 

November, i. As November so the fol- 
lowing March. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 36. 

2. As November 21 so is the winter. 
Ibid., 37. 

3. If there’s ice in November that will 
bear a duck. There’ll be nothing after but 
sludge and muck. 1878 : Dyer, Eng. 
Folk-Lore, 260. 1891 ; R. P. Chope, 
Hariland Dialect, 20 (E D.S.), Vrost in 
November to carr’ a duck. The rest 0’ 
the winter’ll be a muck. 1893 : In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 36. 

4. November and flail. See Thresher. 

5. November 10. See quot. 1669 : 
New Help to Discojirse, 285, If on the 
loth of November the heavens be 
cloudy, it prognosticates a wet winter ; 
if clear and dry, a sharp winter. 

6 . On the ik of November, if the 
weather hold clear, An end of wheat sow- 
ing do make for the year. 1580 : Tusser, 
Husb., x8i (E.D.S.), Wife, some time 
this weeke, if the wether hold cleere, 
an end of wheat sowing we make for 
this yeere. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 36. 

7. The third of November. See quot. 
1659 : Howell, 6, The third of November 
the Duke of Vandosm was under 
water, The fourth of November the 
Queen was delivered of a daughter. 
The fifth of November we were like to 
have a great slaughter. And the sixth 
of November was the next day after. 

8. Thunder in November a fertile 
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year to come 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 36 

No venom to that of the tongue 
1659 Howell, u 

No vice goes alone 1732 Fuller, 
No 3637 

No vice like avance Ibid , No 6171 
No weal without woe 157 ® Flono, 
Ftrst Fruttes, fo 33 
No wheat without its chaff c 1440 
Lydgate, Fall of Pnnces, bk 1 1 6732 
(E E T S ) Out off good com men may 
sum darnel weede 1611 Cotgrave 
sv " PaiUe,” No come without some 
chaffe 1681 Robertson, Phrased. 
Generalts, 1312 1736 Bailey, Diet . 

sv ‘‘Wheat ' 

Now I have got See quots 1732 
Fuller, No 3691, Now I have got an 
ewe and a lamb every one cnes. Wel- 
come, Peter 1736 rranklm. Way to 
B ealth, m B orks, 1 445 (Bigelow), Now 
I have a sheep and a cow, everybody 
bids me good morrow 
No wisdom to silence 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Brit ‘Eng , 27 
Now's now 1631 Mabbe, 

144 (XT), Now IS now, and then is 
then 1707 Spamsh Baud, III n [as 
in 1631] 1846 Denham, Proverbs. 6 

(Perc> S ), Now’s now, but Yale's in 
Winter 

No-where See Every-where 
Number See One is no number 
Numbers the waves, He 1813 Ray, 
75 

Nurse and Nurses i A nurse spoils 
a good husuife 1659 Howell, 3 

2 A nurse's tongue « privileged to 

talk 1659 Howell, ProwrJj Brit- 
Eng , 4 1670 Ray, 29 

3 Nurses put one bit tn the child’s 
mouth and tuo in their oum 1639 
Clarke 39 

4 The nurse ts valued till the child is 
done sucking 1732 Fuller, No 4688 

See also Kiss, verb (6) 

Nursed m cotton, To be = To be 
brought up very tenderly 1813 Ray, 
209 

Nurture passes nature [1579 Jou- 
bert, Erreurs Populatres I v 9 (L«ai), 
Noumture passe nature ] 1611 Cot- 
grave, sv ' Noumture' Nurture 


surpasseth nature 1633 Draxe, 50. 
Nurture is above nature 1754 
Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, sv 
“Nurture,” Nurture goes beyond 
nature Cf Nature 

Nut and Nuts 1 A good nut year, a 
good corn year 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 55 (Percy S ) 1893 Inwards. 

Weather Lore, 5 

2 Crack me that nut 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt 11 ch vii , Knak 
me that nut 1564 BuUein, Dialogue, 
62 (E E T S ), Ha, ha, ha, how cracke 
you this nutte ’ 1600 Dekker, Old 
Foftunatus, I 1 , My tongue speaks no 
language but an almond for a parrot, 
and crack me this nut 1670 Ray, 
214. Crack me that nut, quoth Burasted 
1732 Fuller, No ri2i [as in 1670] 
1828 Scott, Fair Maid, ch xvi . 
While this pnnee of revellers exhorted 
him,—” Crack me this nut, and do it 
handsomely ” 

3 Many nils [nuts], many pits 
[graves] = If hazel nuts be plentiful, 
the season will be unhealthy [1672 
Howard, All Mistaken, I , A very hope- 
ful generation! sure. This was great 
nut year I] 1850 mN&Q,istsov, 
n 510, Many nits Many pits A com- 
mon saying hereabouts [locality not 
indicated], meaning that if hazel nuts, 
haws, hips etc , are plentiful, many 
deaths will occur 1884 H Fnencl, 
Flouers and FI Lore, 207, still in 
use in Devon 1891 R P Chope 
Hariland Dialect, yi {EDS) Manynits, 
Many pits , Many slones, JIany groans 

4 To be nuts to one 1589 Hay 
any Worke for Cooper, 33 (1845), Like 
you any of these nuts lohn Canter- 
bury ^ [The context shows that 
"nuts" IS used in this No 4 sense] 
1674 Head and Kirkman, Eng 
Roffie, m 102 It was honey and nuts 
to him to tell the guests 1740 North, 
Lives of Norths, i 33 (Bohn), This was 
nuts to the old lord who thought he 
had outwitted Frank 1819 Byron. 
Letters, etc , iv 294 (Prothero) It will 
be nuts to ^1 of them they never had 
such an opportunity 

See also Ape (9) , Apple (6) and (13) , 
and Deaf (7) 
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Oak and Oaks. i. An oak is not felled 
at one stroke, c. 1440 : Lydgate, Fall 
of Princes, bk. i. 1. g6, These ookis grete 
be nat doun ihewe First at a strok. 
1477 : Paston Letters, hi. i6g (Gairdner), 
It is but a sjunpill oke. That [is] cut 
down at the first stroke. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. "Arbre," Though a little 
man can fell a great oke, yet fals it not 
at the first blow. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
63g [“ chop ” for " stroke "]. 1880 ; 
Spurgeon, Ploitglman's Pictures, 127, 
One stroke fells not an oak. 

2. As close as oak = Close as the 
grain of oak. 1604 : Shakespeare, 
Othello, in. hi.. To seel her father’s 
eyes up close as oak. 1763 ; Colman, 
Deuce is in Him, II., I am close as oak, 
an absolute free-mason for secresy. 
1764 ; Murphy, The Choice, I., I never 
repeat a word ; I am as close as oak. 

3. Beware of an oak. It draws the 
stroke; Avoid an ash, It counts the flash; 
Creep under the thorn, It can save you 
from harm. 1878 ; Folk-Lore Record, 
i- 43 - 

4. Cut down an oak and set up a 
strawberry. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, i. 
3g6 (1840), I would not wish this 
county [Devon] the increase of these 
berries, according to the proverb ; 
" Cut down,” etc. 1670 : Kay, 188. 

5. Great oaks from little acor^is grow. 
Before 1635: Corbet, Poems, in Chalmers, 
V. 584, An acorn one day proves an 
oke. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4576, The 
greatest oaks have been little acorns. 
1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 6 (1903), 
Every oak must be an acorn. 1923 : 
Mackenzie King, Speech, in Times, 
13 Oct., p. 7, col. 2, Here in England, 
as nowhere else in the world, " great 
oaks from httle acorns grow." 

6. Oaks may fall when reeds stand the 

storm. \ Fuller, No. 3692. 

7. To go between the oak and the rind. 
1886 : Elworthy, West Sotn. Word- 
Book, 528 (E.D.S.), ” To go ’twixt th’ 


oak and the rind ” expresses the making 
of very fine distinctions — ^hair sphtting ; 
hence the phrase has come to mean 
the quibbling by which a trimmer 
agrees with both sides. 1917 ; Devonsh. 
Assoc. Trans., xlix. 338, To creep be- 
tween the oak and the rind, Cf. Bark 
and tree; and Devil (120). 

8 . When the oak puts on his gosling 
grey, ‘Tis time to sow barley, night 
and day. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
46 (Percy S.). 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 152. 1904; Co. Folk-Lore: 

Norlhumb., 177 (F.L.S.). 

See also Ash ; Beech ; Good elm ; 
and Grass (7). 

Oar in another’s boat, To have (or 
put) an. 1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus’ 
Apoph., 203 {1877), Whatsoeuer came 
in his foolyshe brain. Out it should, 
wer it neuer so vain. In eche mans 
bote would he haue an ore. But no 
woorde, to good purpose, lesse or 
more. 1551 : R. Crowley, Works, 120 
(E.E.T.S.), You had an owre in echmans 
barge. 1597 ; G. Harvey, Works, iii. 33 
(Grosart), Those . . . that will . . . haue 
an oare (as we say) in euerie mans 
boate. 1630 : Brathwait, Eng. Gent., 
etc. 6 (1641), Youth . . . putting his 
oare in every mans boat. 1712 : Mot- 
teux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xxii.. He has 
an oar in every man’s boat, and a 
finger in every pye. 1731 : Coffey, 
Devil to Pay, I. ii., I wiU govern my 
own house without your putting in an 
oar. 1922 ; Weyman, Ovington's Bank, 
ch. XXXV., Then a pretty fool you 
were to put your oar in ! 

Oath is better broken than kept, An 
unlawful. 1670 : Ray, 126, 1672 : 

Walker, Parcem., 46. 

Oatmeal. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 352, 
Where there is store of oatmeal, you 
may put enough in the crock. Somerset. 

Oats. See Eel (l) ; Horse (14) ; Janu- 
ary (25) ; May, F (8) ; St. David (3) ; 
Water (21) ; and Wild (7). 
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Occasion is bald behind [Fronte 
capiUata, post est occasio calva — 
Cato, Disiicha, u 26 ] 1553 Resptib- 
hca, III VI , The goddesse occasyon 
behinde hathe not one heare 
1566 Painter, Pal of Pleasure, 1 266 
(Jacobs), Occasion being balde 

can not easely be gotten agame if she 
be once let slip 1629 Quarles, Arg 
and Parih , bk i in Works, ill 2^6 
(Grosart) 1634 Massinger, Guardian, 
IV 1 1655 He}nvood and Rowley, 

Fortune by Land and Sea, IV 1 , Oc- 
casions head is bald behind 

Occasion lost cannot be redeemed. An 
1813 Raj 144 

October 1 Dry your barley land tn 
October Or you'll ala,ays be sober If 
not, there will be no malt 1846 Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 60 (Percy S ) 1893 

Inwards, II eather Lore, 35 

2 Good October, a good blast, To blow 

the hog acorn and mast 1732 Fuller, 
No 6218 1893 Inwards, 35 

3 Jn October dung your field. And 
your land tts uealih shall yield Ibid , 
36 

4 Leaves tn October See quots 
c 1630 B & T ,Bloodv Brother, ll 11, 
And he that will to bed go sober, Falls 
with the leaf, stiU in October 1652 
in Festive Songs 60 (Percy S ), Let him 
dnnk his small beer and ^ sober. 
Whilst we dnnk sack, and sing as if 
it were Spring, He shall drop like 
the leaves m October 1854 Doran, 
Table Traits, 335, There was an old 
adage that — He who goes to bed and 
goes to bed sober, FaSs as the leaves 
do, and dies m October , But he who 
goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow. 
Lives as be tyagbt to do, and dies a good 
fellow Cf Often drunk. 

5 Much rain tn October, much wind 
tn December 1893 Inwards, 35 

6 There are always twenty-one fine 
days tn October But the number ap- 
pear; to be v’anable 1855 Gaskell, 
North and South, ch u , And when the 
brilliant fourteen fine dajs of October 
came on her cares were all blown 
away 1871 N & Q , 4th ser , vm 
505, It is an old saying that Octo- 
ber always gives us twent>-one fine 


days i88i Folk-Lore Record, iv 128, 
October always has twenty-one fine 
days 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 
35, There are always nineteen fine days 
in October — Kent 
7 Warm October, cold February 
Ibid , 35 

Odd numbers See Luck (5) 

Odds m all things, There are 1864 
" Cornish Proverbs,” m iV (S' Q , 3rd 
ser , vi 494 

Odds in evil 1633 Draxe, 55, In 
eudl there is ods 1639 Clarke, 197 
[as in 1633] 

Odds in gossips 1797 Wolcot, in 
Works, V 44 (1801), ‘ There's odds tn 
Gossips, ' says an old adage 
Odds will beat anybody 1666 Tor- 
nano, Ptaeza Untv , 320, The English 
say that odds will beat anybody 
Ofiender never pardons, The 1640 
Herbert, /flc Prudentum Before 1680 
Butler, Remains, 11 39 (1759), Baci men 
never use to forgive those whom they 
have injured, or received any extra- 
orduiary obligation from 1732 Fuller, 
No 2393, He who is the offender, is 
never the forgiver 
Offer much, To See quots 1631 
Mabbe, Celeshna, 116 (TT), It is a 
common saying , To offer much to him 
that asketh but a little, is a kinde of 
denial! 1666 'Vom&no. PiazzaUntv , 
176, To proffer much is a kind of denj al 
Ofiices may well be given, but not 
discretion 1578 Flono, Firs/ /'rin/ss, 
fo 33 ["are” for "may well be”] 
1629 BookoJ MeeryRiddles.Pxov 116 
Offspring of those that are very young 
or very old, lasts not, The 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 
19 1748 Richardson, Clarissa, iv 

121 (1785), The children of very young 
and very old men last not long 
Off the hinges 1611 Cotgrav e, s v 
" Hallebrend," Off the hindgcs, deane 
out of heart 1645 Howell, Letters, 
bk 1 § m No XXXI , All businesses here 
are off the hinges 1661 Webster 
and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, V 1 , 
Bear with him, sir, he s strangely off 0 
th* hinges 1828 Carr, Craien Dia- 
lad, s V ‘ Hinges,” To he off I hinges, 
to be out of health 1894 NorthaU, 
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Folk Phrases, 26 (E.D.S.), . . .=Tobe 
out of temper, or in bad spirits. 

Off the hooks — used wth various sig- 
nifications. See quots. 1621 ; B. & F., 
Pilgrim, III. vi., \^Tiat fit’s this ? The 
pilgrim’s off the hooks too ! [mad, 
" off his head ”]. 1635 : in Somers 
Tracts, vii. 188 (1811), If debts . . . 
fling not all off the hooks. 1639 : 
Davenport, New Trick to cheat Devil, 

I. ii., What, Roger, al amort, me thinkes 
th’art off o’ th’ hookes [crestfallen]. 
1681 : Robertson, Phrased. Generalis, 
739, To be off tbe hooks, or out of 
humour. 1692 ; L’Estrange, Msop, 
Life, 8 (3rd ed.). Easily put off the hooks, 
and monstrous hard to be pleased again. 
1740 : North, Lives of Norths, i. 377 
(Bohn), He was continued in his o&e 
by King James II., hut then he was 
soon off the hooks. 1824 : Scott, 
Redgaunllet, ch. i.. Then this smart 
young hopeful is off the hooks with 
too hard study. 1881 : Evans, Leics. 
Words, 205 (E.D.S.), Off-the-hooks, 
or Ofif-of-the-hoote . . . shabby; 
" seedy ” ; wom-out ; aihng. 1889 : 
Peacock, Manley, etc., Gloss., 277 
(E.D.S.), Maaster seems clear off th’ 
hooks to-daay [ill, or in bad temper]. 

Oft craving makes soon forgetting. 
1869 : Hazlitt, 301. 

Often and little eating makes a man 
fat. 1670 : Ray, 38. 

Often drunk, and seldom sober, Falls 
like the leaves in October. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 6219. Cf. October (4). 

Often happeth evil for a good tume. 
c. 1489 : Caxton, Sonnes of Aymon, 265 
(E.E.T.S.) [quoted as a proverb]. 

Often to the water often to the tatter. 
Said of linen. 1678 : Ray, 347. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6378, Linnen often to water. 
Soon to tatter. 

Oil, subs. I. He that measureth oil 
shall anoint his fingers. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. “HuLle” [“besmeares” for 
" shall anoint ”]. 1670 : Ray, 126. 

2. The oil-boitle. See quot. 1827 : 
Hone, Table-Book, 775, "He’s got t' oil 
bottle in his pocket." Craven=he is 
double-faced. 

3. To brhig (or add) oil to fire. 
[Oleum adde camino. — Horace, Sat., 

*Q 


II. iii. 321.] c. 1386 : Chaucer, C. 
Tales, C. 60 (Skeat), For wjme and 
you the doon Venus encrese. As men in 
f5T wol casten oile or grece. c. 1560 : 
Ingelend, Disob. Child, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, ii. 280, And, after the proverb, 
we put oil to the fire. c. 1605 ; Shake- 
speare, Lear, II. ii.. Bring oil to fire, 
snow to their colder moods. 1647 : 
Cowley, The Mistress: "The Incurable, ’’ 
St. 4, But wine, alas ! was oil to th’ fire. 

4. To cast oil in the fire is not the way 
to quench it. 1639 : Clarke, 167. 1670 : 
Ray, 126. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5142. 

5. To hold up o( 7 =To aid and abet, 
or consent flatteringly. [Narratur belle 
quidam dixisse, Marulle, Qui te ferre 
oleum dixit in auriculam. — Martial, 
Epigr , V. Ixxviii.] 1387 ; Trevisa, tr. 
Higden, iii. 447 (Rolls Ser.), Alisaundre 
gan to boste and make him self more 
worthy than his fader, and a greet 
deel of hem [them] that were at the 
feste hilde up the kynges oyl. c. 1390 : 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, bk. vii. vol. iii. 
159 (Pauh), For, when he doth extor- 
cion. Men shall not finden one of tho 
To grueche or speke there agein. But 
bolden up his oile and sain. That all 
is well that ever he doth, 

6. To pour oil on troubled waters. 
1855: Kingsley, West. Hoi, ch. iv.. 
Campion . . . the sweetest-natured of 
men. trying to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

See also Truth (4). 

Old, adj. Classification: A. Sayings 
relating to human life: {a) General, 
{b) Man, (c) Woman. B. Sayings relat- 
ing to other living creatures. C. Say- 
ings relating to books, friends, etc. 
D. Similes. E. Unclassified. 

A. Sayings relating to Human 
Life. 

{a) General, i. An old child sucks 
hard. 1602-3 • Manningham, Diary, 12 
(Camden S.), . . . i.e. children when 
they grov/e to age proue chargeable. 

2. An old thief desires a new halter. 
1639 : Clarke, 299. 1670 : Ray, 127. 

3. Old age is sickness enough of itself, 
1672 : W^ker, Parcem., 33. 

4. Old and tough, young and tender. 
i6y8 : Ray, 85. 
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5 Old he or young die Ibid , 182 

6 Old heads and young hands 
Somerset Ibid , 347 

7 Old heads on young shoulders 

1639 Clarke, 7, You set an old 
mans head on a jong mans shoulders 
c 1780 First Floor, II 1 , m Inchbald’s 
Farces, vi 243 (1815), Ah, sir, there 
IS no putting an old head on young 
shoulders 1850 Dickens, Chuvdewtt, 
ch XI , We should not expect to find 
old heads upon young shoulders 1906 
Lucas, Listener's Lure, 154 

8 Thougkoldandwise.yetslillad^tse 

1640 Herbert, yac Prudentum 1670 

1732 Fuller, No 6227 1875 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 49 

9 Where old age is eiil, youth can 
learn no good 1633 Draxe, 145 

faultie” for "evil,” and good- 
nesse ” for ' good "j 1670 Ray, 20 
1736 Bailey, Dirf , s V "Youth" 

(i) Man l An old knave is no babe 
1528 More, Works, p 242, col i 
(1557), They shal for al that weE fynde 
in some of us yt an olde knaue is no 
chylde 1546 Heywood, ProterJs.Pt 
II ch u ["chiJde" for "babe"] 
1670 Ray, 20 

2 An old man ts a bed full of bones 

1678 Ray, 184 1732 FuUer, No 

648 

3 An old man never wants a tale to 
tell Ibid , No 649 

4 An old man's end is to keep sheep 
1659 Howell, Proterbs Brit -Eng , 2 
1823 DTsraeli, Cur of Lit , znd scr 

1 441 {1824), The state of our agn- 
cultural people appears in such pro- 
verbs as " An old man’s end is to 
keep sheep " I 

5 An old man’s staff is the rapper 

at death's door 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum ["of” for ‘ at"] 1^0 
Ray, 19 1732 Fuller, No 4690 

6 An old man who weds a buxom 
young maiden, biddelh fair to become a 
freeman of Buckingham 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss, sv "Bucks'^ 

T An old physician and a young 
lawyer 1640 Herbert, Jac pjuden- 
tum 1670 Ray, 36 1732 FoEer, 
No 652 1875 Cheal^,ProieTb Fidk- 

Lore, 75. An old physiaan and a y onng 
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lawyer, and confide m both with equal 
frankness 

8 An old soldier See quot 1894 
R L S , St Ives, ch xx , I own 
myself an idiot Well do they say, an 
old soldier, an old innocent \ 

9 An old wise man's shadow is better 
than a young buzzard's sword 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

10 Better be an old man's darling 
than a young man's warling 1546 
He5mood, Proverbs, Pt II ch vii 
1602 Breton, Works, 11 g 12 (Grosart) 
[" worldling ” for " warling "j 1611 
Barry, Ram-Alley, II 1738 Swift. 
Polite Convers , Dial I 1842 Harr 
Ainsworth, Miser's Daughter, bk 111 ch 
XV 1859 Planch^, Extravag . \ 206 
(1879), Better be an old man's darling, 
Than become a young man's slave 

11 He that would be well old must be 
old betimes [Nec enim unquam sum 
assensus illi veten laudatoque prov erbio, 
quod monet, mature fieri senem, si diu 
veils esse senex — P Vergil, Adag Ob , 
^ (1541) ] 2539 Taverner, Proverbs 
fo 10, Become an olde man betyme yf 
thou wylt be an olde man longe 1583 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig Ci, He that 
wEl be an old man long, must bee an 
old man soone 1640 Herbert, Jae 
Prudentum 1670 Ray, 34, (a) They 
who would be young when they arc 
old must be old when they are young 
[Also] (6) Old young and old long 
1711 Steele, Spectator, No 153, It 
was prettily said, " He that would be 
long an old man must begin early to 
be one " 1732 FuEer, No 6179 [as 
m 1670 (6)} Ibid , No 854 Be old 
betimes , that thou may'st long be so 

12 He wrongs not an old man that 

steals his supper from him 164® • 
Herbert, /ac Prudentum 1670 Ray» 
19 1732 FuEer, No 2420 

13 Old man, when thou diesl give me 
thy doublet jGyS Ray, 77 

14 Old men and travellers may he by 

aidhortly 1605 Camden, Rrwams, 33° 
(1870) 1681 Robertson, Phraseol 

Generalts.^y 1732 Fuller, No 3715 

Cf Painters and Poets, and Traveller 

15 Old men are twice children 1539 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 16, Olde folke 
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are Iwyse chyldren. 1549 • Latimer, 
Sec. Sermon, 56 (Arber). 1588 : Cogan, 
Haven of Health, 182 {1612). 1631 ; W. 
Saltonstall, Pictnrcv Loquentes, sig. B9, 
Though the proverbe be, once a man 
and twice a child. 1632 : Randolph, 
Jealous Lovers, III. vi. 1707 : Dunton, 
Athenian Sport, 389, Old men are said 
to be a second time children. 1825 : 
Hone, Ev. Day Book, i., 19 Jan. [as in 
1631]. 

16. Old men go to death; death comes 
to young men. 1640; Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3719. 

17. Old men. Sec these two quota- 
tions. The first is not very intelligible. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum, Old 
men, when they scorn young, make 
much of death. 1748 : Richardson, 
Clarissa, iv. lar (1785), Old men, when 
the}' marry young women, are said to 
make much of death. 

18. Old men will die and children soon 
forget, c. 1567 : in Black Letter Ballads, 
etc., 53 (Lilly, 1867), Bot as the prouerbe 
speikis, it plaine appeiris, Auld men 
will die and bames wll sone forget. 

19. When an old man will not drink, 
look for him in another world. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 298. 1670 : 
Ray, 20 [" go to see ” for “ look for ”]. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5548, When an old 
man will not drink, you may safely 
promise him a visit in the next world. 

See also Young, passim. 

(c) Woman, i. An old woman in a 
wooden ruff [in an antique dress]. 
1678 : Ray, 77. 

2. He is teaching an old woman to 
dance. 1813 : Ray, 75. 

3. Old maids. See Ape (12). 

4. Old maids’ children. See Bachelors 

5. Old wife. See Wife (15). 

6. Old wife’s fair. Craven. The 
second day of the fair. iS6g : Hazlitt, 

303. 

7. Old wives’ tales. 1387 : Trevisa, 
tr. Higden, iii. 265 (Rolls Ser.), And vsep 
telynges as olde wifes doop. 1509 : 
Barclay, Ship of Fools, i. 72 (1874), 
A foie he is for his moste felyc5rte 
Is to byleue the tales of an olde wyfe. 
1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 347 (Arber), 


Thinking euery olde wiues tale to be a 
truth. 1604 : Marlowe, Faustus, sc. v.. 
Tush ; these are trifles, and mere old 
wives’ tales. 1614 : Rowlands, Fooles 
Bolt, 12 (Himt. Cl.). 1672 : Marvell, 

Works, iii. 39 (Grosart), \^^o will . . . 
tax up an old-rvife’s fable to the par- 
ticularity of history. 1720 ; C. Shad- 
well, Irish Hosp., Dram. Pers., Lady 
Peevish ... a mighty observer of cross 
days, foolish superstitions, and old 
wives’ sayings, i860: Reade, Cl. and 
Hearth, ch. b^iv., " These be old wives’ 
fables,” said Jerome contemptuously. 
1921 : Locke, Mountebank, ch. iv.. Mine 
differed only in brevity from an old 
wafe’s tale. 

8. The old wives’ Paternoster. Query 
= the devil’s Paternoster — see Devil 
(103). 1580 : in H. G. Wright, Arthur 
Hall of Grantham, 63 (1919), He pluck- 
ing his hatte about his eares, mumbling 
the olde wiues Paternoster, departed. 

B. Sayings relating to other 
Living Creatures. 

1. My old mare would have a new 
crupper. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. 11 . ch. i. 1578 : Lupton, All for 
Money, sig. Ei, Gylle my olde mare must 
haue a newe crupper. 1670 : Ray, 19, 
Old mares lust after new cruppers. 

2. Old ape. See Ape (4). 

3. Old birds and chaff . See Bird (13). 

4. Old cat. See Cat (7), (8), and (39). 

5. Old cattle breed not. 1639 : Clarke, 

169 1670 ; Ray, 127. 

6. Old cock. See Young (17). 

7. Old dog. See Dog (i4)-(i6), (19), 

(53). (60). and (93). ,,,,,, 

8. Old foxes. See Fox (2), (3), (13), 
and (19). 

C. Sayings relating to Books, 
Friends, etc. 


1. An old friend is a new house. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. Old friends and old wine are 
best. 1589: see quot. under No. 3. 
1633 : Draxe, 75. 1670 : Ray, 19. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Old.” 1884 : 
A. Dobson, in Poet. Works, 387 (1923), 
All these I prize, but [entre nous) Old 
friends are best ! 

3. Old wood to burn. See quote. 
1589 : L. Wright, Display of Dutie, 
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19-20, As oldc wood IS best to bume , 
old horse to nde , old bookes to reade , 
and old wine to dnnke , so are old 
fnends ahvayes most trusty to vse 
1594 A Copley, Wits, Fits, etc , 4 
(1614), Olde wood for fewell an olde 
horse for easie nding , wine of a yeare 
olde , olde fnendes and olde bookes 
1773 Goldsmith, She Stoops, I i , I 
love everything that’s old I old fnends, 
old times, old manners old books, old 
wine 1816 Scott, Antiquary, ch vi , 
One who professes the maxim of King 
Alphonso of Castile — old wood to bum 
— old books to read — old wine to drink 
— and old fnends to converse 

with Cf E (ii) 

D Similes i An old ewe dressed 
lomb fashion 1777 M<jg,xlv« 

187, Here antique maids of sixty three 
Drest out Iamb -fashion you might 
see 1785 Grose. Class Diet Vulgar 
Tongue, sv "Ewe,” An old ewe di^t 
lamb fashion, an old woman drest like 
a joung girl 1909 N & Q. loth 
ser , xii 189 

2 As old as Adam c 1579 G 
Harvey, Lelter-Book, 82 (Camden S), 
Yower newe complaynto is nye as 
owlde as Adam and Eve 1662 m 
Roxb Ballads, 111 578 (B S ). If I had 
as many lives I should be as old as 
Adam 1888 Lowsley, BrrAs Gfoss ,38 
(EDS), "As awld as Adam" is the 
common phrase to denote great age 
or antiquity 

3 As old as Aldgate 1725 Defoe, 
Tour, u 153, Aldgate was very anaent 
and decay'd, so that as old as Aldgate 
w'as a aty proverb for many 3 ears 

4 As old as Cttle-hill 1639 Clarke, 
171 

5 As old as Charing Cross 1678 
Ray, 287 

6 As old as Eggerton 1709 m 
Slitkeley Memoirs, u 124 (Surtees S), 
'Tts proverbial [Dorset] when Ihej 
would express what has a long time 
been, to say, 7 is as old as Eggertm 

7 As old as Glastonbury tor Somer- 
set 1678 Ray, 344 

8 As old as my tongue See quots 
1738 Sw^^t, Polite Cemters , Dial 1 , 
I am as old as my tongue, and a httle 


older than my teeth 1828 Carr, 
Craven Dialect, 11 213, “ As oud as my 
tongue and ouder ncr my teeth,” a 
saucy answer given to the question, 
*' how oud isto ’ ” 1862 Dialect of 
Leeds, 379 [as in 1828] i88g J 
Nicholson, Folk Speech E Yorks, 16, As 
aw d as mi tongue, an’ a bit awdher 
then mi teeth 

9 As old as Pandon Gale 1649 
Grey, Chorographia, As old as Pandon 
1776 Stukeley, Ittn Cur , cent 11 65, 
It ts an old proverb m this country 
[Northumberland], " As old as Pandon 
gate " 1847 Halliwell, Diet , s v 
" As old as Panton-Gates,” a very 
common proverb There is a gate 
called Pandon Gate at Newcastle on 
Tyne 1846-59 Denham Tracis,\ 300 
(F L S ), As old as Pandon As old as 
Pandon Yatts The latter is used 
m the southern portions of the Bishopnc 
[Durham] and the county of York 
Nothing is more general than the above 
sajong, when any one would describe 
the great antiquity of anything Pan- 
don Gate IS believed to have been of 
Roman workmanship 

10 As old as Paul's See Paul's 

11 As old as the htUs 1820 Scott, 
Monastery, ch ix 1850 Dickens, 
Copperfield. ch xv 1924 Sphere, 
30 Aug, p 264. col 1, The capital aty, 
Luxembourg old as the hills 

12 As old as the itch 1732 Fuller, 
No 722 

13 To come the old soWier 1823 
Scott. St Ronan s, ch xviii . I should 
think he was coming the old soldier 
over me, and keeping up the game 

E Unclassified i An old band 
is a captain s honour 1578 Flono, 
First Fniites, fo 28, An old ensigne is 
the honor of a captaine 1629 Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov 65 

2 An old nought will never be ought 

1678 Ray, 184 1732 Fuller, No 

6342 

3 An old sack asketh muck patching 
1546 Heywood, Proierhs, Pt II ch 
u 1578 Lupton, All for Money, sig 
Ei, When I was a boje it was an olde 
saying That an olde sackc would laeVe 
much clouting and patching 1&7® 
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Ray, 127. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3726. Old 
sacks want much patching. 

4. An old thing and a young thing 
loth of an age. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 8, . . . Things must be con- 
sidered old or young by comparison. 

5. An old xorinkle never wears ojd 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 654. 

6 . Be off with the old love before you 
are on with the new. 1571 ; R. Ed- 
wards, Damon and Piihias, in Hazlitt, 
Old Plays, iv. 447, ’Tis good to be off 
\ri’ the old love Before you are on wi’ 
the new. 1861 ; Peacock, Gryll Grange, 
cli. XXX. 1923 : Lucas, Advisory Ben, 
§ xxxix. p. 210, That proverb about 
being off mth the old love is a very 
sound one. 

7. Better keep under an old hedge, 
than creep wilder a new furze-bush. 
1670 ; Ray, 127. Cf. Sheltering. 

8. If the old year goes out like a lion, 
the new year will come in like a lamb. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 4. 

9. Old enough to lie without doors. 

1678 ; Ray, 77. ' 

10. Old fish and young flesh do feed 
men best. 1546 ; Hej^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. iv. 1588 ; Cogan, Haven of 
Health, 118 (1612) [quoted as “ that 
English prouerbe ”]. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. “ Chair,” Young flesh and old 
fish (are daintiest). 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 39, Young flesh and old 
fish. 1717 ; Pope, Jan. and May, 102, 
There goes a saying, and 'twas shrewdly 
said. Old fish at table, but young flesh 
in bed. 

11. Old fish, old oil and an old friend 
are the best. 1678 ; Ray, 41. Cf. C. 

12. Old Johnny. 1911 : A. S. Cooke, 
Off Beaten Track in Sussex, 285, Ague 
is also referred to in the phr^e, " Old 
Johnny has been running his fingers 
down my back.” 

13. Old lad. See Devil. 

14. Old muckhills will bloom. 1678 : 

77 - 

15. Old porridge is sooner heated than 
new made. 1670 : Ray, 47, Old pottage, 
etc. 1732 : Fuller, No 3724 [" wanned ” 
for •' heated ”]. Cf. Broth (3). 

16. Old praise dies unless you feed it. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 


17. Old reckonings make new quarrels. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Dispute,” Old 
accompts breed new differences. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3725. 

18. Old sin makes new shame, c. 1300: 
Havelok, 1 . 2461. c. 1390 : Gower, Conf. 
Amantis, bk. iii. 1 . 2033, Men sein, 
“ Old senne newe schame.” c. 1470 ; 
Hardyng, Citron., can. 114, st. 18, Thus 
synnes olde make shames come ful 
newe. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 
32, Old sinne and new penaunce. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Honte,” Old sinne 
inflicts new shame. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 197, An old sin, new 
repentance. 

19. Old sores are hardly cured. 1509 : 
Barclay, Ship of Fools, i. 164 {1874), 
In olde sores is grettest ieopardye. 
1670 ; Ray, 19, It’s ill healing an old 
sore. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3727. 

20. Old thanks pay not for a new debt. 
Ibid., No. 3728. 

21. Old tree. See Remove, 

22. Old vessels must leak. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 163. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3729. 

23. Out 0/ did fields comes new corn, 
c. 1390 : Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 1 . 22, 
For out of olde feldes, as men seith, 
Cometh al this newe com fro yeer to 
yere. 

24. The old withy-tree woidd have a 
new gate hung at it. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4691. 

25. To bring an old house over one’s 
head = To get into trouble. 1576 : 
Gascoigne, in Works, ii. 548 (Cunlife), 
My boye (q"* he) who badd the be so 
bolde. As for to plucke an olde house on 
thy hedd ? 1607 : Dekker and Webster, 
Westw. Hoe, V., Well do so . . . and 
bring an old house ouer your heads if 
you do. 1687: Sedley, Bellamira, II., 
She may be a person of quality, and 
you may bring an old house upon your 
head. 1758-67 : Sterne, Trist. Shandy, 
ii. ch. xvii.. If, in our communion, sir, a 
man was to insult an apostle ... he 
would have an old house over his head. 
1907 : De Morgan, Alice-for-Short, ch. 
xxxviii.. Papa observes in an imdertone 
to Dr. Fludyer that he has brought an 
old house about his ears. 
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26 To throw an old shoe after one — I Without breaking eggs one could not 


for luck 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch IX, Now e for good lucke, cast 
an olde shoe after mee 1621 Brath- 
wait, Naltires Emhasste, 204 (1877), 
One should haue thro^vne an old ^00 
after thee 1665 R Howard, Snr- 
pnsal. III vu , I shall need nothing 
now but an old shoe cast after me 
1754 Berthelson, Eng -Dantsh Did , 
sv ‘Shoe” 1843 Tenn3^on, fVtll 
Waterproof And, wheresoeer thou 
move, good luck Shall fling her old 
shoe after 

Older the more covetous, The 1655 
Fuller, Church Hat , bk iv § ui (42) 
1659 in Hart Mtscell , iv 311 (1745) 

Older the wiser, The 1639 Clarke, 
267 1683 White- Kennett, tr Erasmus’ 
Praise of Folly, 17 (8th edl. Contrary 
to the proverb of older and ■wiser, the 
more anaent they grow, the more fools 
they are 1707 tr Aleman's 
11 339 . If I did not grow wiser as I grew 
older 

Older the worse, The 1639 Clarke, 
84, The older the worse, my old 
shoocs 1732 Fuller, No 4693, The 
older a fool is the worse he is 

Oldham See quot 18^ HazhU 
233, In Oldham brewis wet and warm, 
and Rochdale puddings there’s no 
harm Higson's 11/55 CoU 2x2 

Olive Call me not an due till thoti 
see me gathered 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 

Oliver’s Moimt See quot 1878 
Folk-Lore Record, 1 169, ^Vhen Oliver s 
Jfount puts on bis hat, Scarborough 
town wUl paj for that 

Omelets are not made without 
breaking of eggs Mr A B Cheales, 
in his Proverined Folk - Lore, p 131 
(1875), fathers this saymg on Rob^ 
pieixe 1859 P rhompson,^«</i 
Alt , II xc 65 ( 0 ), We axe walking 
upon eggs, and whether we tread East 
or tread West, the omelet will not be 
made wnthout the breaking of some 
1894 R L S , 5 / lies, ch viii , ” My 
dear Miss Flora, jou cannot make an 
omelette without breaking eggs ’ said 
I 1922 Weyman, Ovt^on s Bank, 
ch xix , But It could not be helped 


make omelettes 

Once a captain always a captain 
1831 Peacock, Crotchet Castle, ch ix 
1838 Mrs Bray, Trad of Devon, in 
239 [cited as “ the old pro\erb ”] 
Onceaknaveandeveraknave 1659 
Howell, 6 1672 Walker, Parirffi , 49, 
Once a knav e and never an honest man 
Once a man twice a child See Old, 

A (i) (15) 

Once a whore and ever a whore 
1613 H Parrot, Laquet Rtdtctdost, bk 
It cpi 121 1659 Howell, 15 1663 

Kilhgrew, Thomaso, Pt I 11 iv 1670 
Ray, 155 1703 m Harl Miscell , 

V 432 (1745) 1754 ^Vorld, No 57 

Once a wood See Pillmg Moss 
Once a year a man may say, On 
his conscience 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 

Once an use and ever a custom 
1605 Camden. Remains, 330 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 153 1732 Fuller, No 3733 
Once in use, and ever after a custom 
Once and use It not 1678 Ray, 263 
Once at a Coronation Ibid , 263 
Once at a wedding Ibid , 263 and 
346, I never see t but once and that 
was at a wedding 

Once bit twice shy [1484 Caxton, 
Xsope.u 203 (Jacobs), And therforehe 
that hath ben ones begyled by sorame 
other ought to kepe h]^ wrel fro the 
same ] 1894 NorthaU, Folk Phrases, 
20 (EDS ), Once bitten, twice shy 
1920 Conrad, The Rescue, Pt III 
ch IX 168 

Once deceives is ever suspected, He 
that 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenium 
Once done « never to be undone, 
What IS 1601 Yanngton, Tao Trag 
One, I ui , in Bullen, Old Plays, iv 23. 
Wliats done already cannot be undone 
1609 MamntheMoone.^i (PercyS), 
That which is done cannot be un- 
done Before 1704 T Brown, Works, 
1 238 (1760) 1836 JIarryat, Easy, 

ch xxxu , I felt much the same , but 
what s done cannot be undone Cf 
Thing (5) 

Once in seven years See quot 
1733 TuU, Horse-hoing Hush, Pref, 
V, Contrary to the proverb that sajs 
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That once in seven years, the worst 
husbands [farmers] have the best com. 

Once in ten years one man hath need 
of another. 1578 : Florio, First Frmtes, 
fo. 33. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
26, Every ten years, one hath need of 
another. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3732. 

Once nought twice somewhat = A 
first offence coiuits for nothing. 1889 : 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 295, Once nowt, 
twice summat. 

Once out and always out. 1678 : 
Ray, 77. 

Once paid never craved. 1639 ; 
Clarke, 182. 1678 : Ray, 188. 

Once poor. Sec quot. 1618 : W. 
Lawson, New Orchard and Garden, 5 
(1676), 'Tis with grounds in this case, 
as it is with men . . . JIuch will have 
more : and. Once poor, seldome or never 
rich. 

Once warned twice armed. 1581 : 
T. Howell, Devises, 15 (1906). Cf. 
Forewarned. 

One and none is all one. 1670 : Ray, 
20. Cf. One is no number. 

One and thirty, He is = He is dnmk. 
1678 : Ray, 87. 

One beats the bush. See Beat (5). 

One beggar. See Beggar (ii) and (12). 

One body is no body. 1639 • Clarke, 
44. Cf. One is no number. 

One bush. See quots. 1583 ^ Mel- 
bancke, Philotiniis, sig. L4, One bushe, 
saith the prouerbe, can not harbour 
two Robin redbreasts. 1586 : G. \^Tiit- 
ney, Emblems, 55, One groaue male not 
two redbreastes seme. Before 1634 : 
Chapman, Alphonsus, I. i-. Una arbusta 
non alit duos erithraeos. 

One business begets another. 1528 ; 
More, Works, p. 105, col. i (i 557 )» U is 
an olde said saw, that one busynes 
begetteth and bryngeth forth another. 

One cannot, another can, What. 
1630: Davenant, Cruel Brother, I. 

One can’t help many, but many can 
help one. 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 99. 

One cherry tree. See Cherry {4). 

One child. See quot. 1864 : “ Cor- 
nish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd ser., 
V. 209, With one child you may walk, 
■with two you may ride; When you 


have three at home you must bide. Cf. 
Children (19). 

One cloud is enough to eclipse all the 
sun. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3743. 

One coat. He that has, cannot lend it. 
Ibid., No. 2135. 

One day is sometimes better than 
a whole year. [c. 1290: in Wright, 
Pol. Songs John to Edw. II., 176 
(Camden S.), Saepe dat una dies quod 
totus denegat annus.] 1481 : Caxton, 
Reynard, 66 (Arber), Oftymes one day 
is better than somtyme an hole yere. 
1631 : Mabbe, Celestina, 248 (T.T.), Of 
more worth is one day of a wise man 
then the whole life of a foole. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 4 (Percy S.). 

One day of pleasure is worth two of 
sorrow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3746. 

One day of respite. See quot. C. 
1534 : Berners, Huon, 128 (E.E.T.S.), 
It is a commen sayeng, one day of 
respite is worth c. yere [^of endurance]. 

One devil. See Devil (31). 

One dog, one bull=fair pla5^ 1879 : 
Jackson, Shropsh. Word-Book, 309. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 447, 
Only one dog was allowed to be 
“ loosed ” on the bull at a time ; hence 
arose a proverbial saying, “ One dog, 
one bull,” i.e. fair play: now applied 
in the Collieries to any kind of fight 
or fray. 

One door shuts, another opens, When. 
1586 : D. Rowland, tr. Lazarillo, 32 
(1924), This proverbe was fulfild, when 
one doore is shut the other openeth. 
1612 ; Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. 
ch. vii., tVhere one door is shut another 
is opened. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 49. 1869 : Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. v.. If one 
door should be shut, God will open 
another. 1921 : R. L. Gales, Old-World 
Essays, 244. 

One doth the scathe [harm], and 
another hath the scorn. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. “ Faire.” 1670 : Ray, 20. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6344, One doth harm, 
and another bears the blame. 

One ear and out at the other. In at. 
[Nec quae dicentur superfluent aures. — 
Quintilian, II. v. 13.] c. 1374 : Chaucer, 
Troylus, bk, iv, 1 . 434, But Troilus 
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Tok lite\ hede of al that ever he 
mente , Oon ere it herde, at the other 
out it wente c 1500 in Hazhtt, Early 
Pop Poetry, 1 229 1552 Latimer, 

Works, 11 87 (P S ) c 1610 Hanng- 
ton, Brtefe Vtew of Church, 145 (1653) 
1640 Ar't asleepe Husband^, Frontis- 
piece, But she might full as well her 
lecture smother, For ent'nng one eare, 
it goes out at t’other 1750 Smollett, 
gU Bias, ui 182, A world of thanks, 
which would only have entered at one 
ear and gone out at the other, had he 
not assured me 1855 Gaskcll, 
North and South, ch \xvm 1909 
Hudson, Afoot tn England, ch xxii 

One enemy is too much 1640 
Herbert, y<*c Pnidentum 1855 Bohn, 
468 One enemy is too much for a man 
in a great post and a hundred fnends 
are too few 

One extreme produces another 1748 
Richardson, Clartssa, vi 213 (1785) 

One eye i Better to hate one eye 
than be bltnd altogether 1670 Ray, 8 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " Better," 
Better one eye than quite blind 

2 He that has but one ^e, had need 
look well to thai 1611 dotgrave, sv 
‘ Gardcr," He that hath but one eye 
had need make much of it, had b^t 
looke well to it 1732 Fuller, No 
Z136 

3 He that hath but one eye, sees the 

better for tt 1639 Clarke, 44 1639 

Conceits, Clinches, etc , No 113, Hee 
that hath but one eye is more like to 
hit the marke he aimes at then another, 
because he hath a monstrous sight 
[This is a lame explanation of an absurd 
saymg] 1678 Ray, 134, a ndi- 

saying 

One eye-witness is better than ten 
ear - witnesses [Pluns est oculatus 
testis unus quam aunti decern — 
Plautus, True, II vi 8] 1539 Taver- 
ner, Proierbs, fo 43 [with ’ of more 
value " for " better ' ] 1582 Robin- 

son, tr Assertion of K Arthur, 39 
{E E T S ), Of more force standes eye 
witnesse one, Tlian ten eare witnesses 
among 1681 Robertson, Phraseol 
Generalts, 567 1732 Fuller, No 3750 

[“ hearsays ” for ‘ ear-witnesses ”] 


One fair day assureth not a good 
summer 1548 Hall, Chron , 42 (1809) 

One lair day in winter makes not birds 
merry 1640 Herbert, /ac Prudenium 

One false knave accuseth another 

1639 Clarke, 79 

One father is more than a hundred 
schoolmasters 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 

One fault (they say) doth but one 
pardon need 1615 Wither, A Saiyre, 
1 720 

One favour qualifies for another 
1732 Fuller, No 3751 Cf Onekind- 

One flower makes no garland 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenium 1670 Ray, 
10 

One fool See Fool (87) and (88) 

One foot in the grave [One foot 
in Charon’s boat — Lucian, Apol , ij 
1566 Painter. Pal of Pleasure, 11 109 
(Jacobs), To visite him, who hath one 
of his feet alreadie within the CTaue 
1592 Warner, Albion's Eng , bk ix 
ch 47, Old doting foole, one footc in 
graue e 1620 B & F, Ltitle Fr 
Lawyer, I 1 , You that already Have 
one foot m the grave 1694 Terence 
made English, 196 1707 Spanish 

Bawd, III 1 1822 Peacock, Maid 

Marian, ch xm , What, in the devil's 
name, can you want with a young wife 
who have one foot in flannels, and the 
other in the grave ? 

One foot in the straw, He that hath, 
hath another tn the spittle [hospital] 

1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenium 

One foot IS better than two crutches 
Ibid 

One gate See One Yate 

One God, no more, VtA fnends gwl 
store 1639 Clarke, 26 1670 Kay, 

94 1732 Fuller, No 6104 

One good forewit is worth two after- 
wits 1546 Heywood, Proierbs, Pt I 
ch vui 1633 Draxe, 169 

One good head is better than an 
hundred strong hands 1732 Fuller, 
No 3753 

One good turn asks (or deserves, 
or requires) another 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch xi [" asketh "] 
c 1610 Rowlands, More Knaues Yet?, 
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17 (Hunt. Cl.) ['' asketh ”]. 1638 : Ran- 
dolph, Amyntas, V. vi. [" deserves ”]. 
1670 ; Cotton, Scarronides, bk. iv. 
[“ requires ”]. 1703 : Farquhar, Txvin- 
Rivals, V. iii. 1777 : Murphy, Know 
your own Mind, I. 1818 : Scott, Heart 
of Midi., ch. XXX. 1894 : R. L. S., 
St. Ives, ch. i. [the last four all have 
" deserves ”]. Cf. One shrewd turn. 

One good wife. See quots. 1620 : 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xxii.. It 
was an opinion of I know not what 
sage man, that there was but one good 
woman in the world, and his advice 
was, that every man should think, that 
was married, that his wife was she 
1707 ; Dunton, Athenian Sport, 333, Tis 
a saying, there is but one good ^vlfe in 
the world, and every man enjoys her. 
1738 ; S%vift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
They say, that every married man 
should believe there’s but one good 
wife in the world, and that’s his own. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch. xvii.. If there is only one good wife 
in England, I am the man who put the 
ring on her finger. Cf. One shrew; and 
One pretty child. 

One grain fills not a sack, but helps his 
fellows. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1659 • Howell, Proverbs : Span - 
Eng., ly. 

One grief drives out another; and 
sorrow expelleth sorrow. 1631 ; Mabbe, 
Celestina, 280 (T.T.). 

One had as good be nibbled to death by 
ducks, or pecked to death by a hen. 
1678 ; Ray, 240. 

One hair of a woman draws more than 
a team of oxen. 1591 : Florio, Second 
Frutes, 183, Ten teemes of oxen draw 
much lesse. Than doth one haire of 
Helens tresse. 1647 : HoweU, Letters, 
bk. ii. No. iv.. One hair of a woman 
can draw more than a hundred pair of 
oxen. 1712 : Pope, Rape of Lack, ii. 
28, And beauty draws us wth a single 
hair. 1732 : Fuller, No 3757. 1928 : 
Bystander, 28 March, p. 624, col. i. One 
hair of a woman can draw more than a 
hundred pair of oxen. Cf. Beauty (2). 

One hand claweth another. 1567 : 
Jewel, Defence of Apol., Pt. IV. 692 
(P.S.), The proverb is common : " One 


hand claweth another.” The Pope 
was advanced by Pipine ; and Pipine 
was likewise advanced by the Pope. 

One hand washeth the other, and both 
the face. [Manus manum la vat. — 
Seneca, Apoc., 9, finl\ 1578 : Florio, 
First Fruiies, fo. 34. 1580 : Lyly, 
Euphucs, 221 (Arber). 1607 ; Middle- 
ton, Pheentx, I. i , 'Tis through the 
world, this hand ^vill rub the other. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudeniwn. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3759, One hand may wash 
the other, but both the face. 

One hand will not clasp. 1875 ; A. B. 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 91. 

One head for the reckoning. See quot. 
1573 ; New Custom, III. i., I could have 
tarried longer there [at the tavern] ^vith 
a good will. But, as the proverb saith, 
it IS good to keep stiU One head for the 
reckoning, both sober and wise. 

One hog. See quot. 1670 : Ray, 
20, He who hath but one hog, makes 
him fat, and he who hath but one son 
makes him a fool. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
2138 [as in 1670]. 

One honest man is worth two rogues. 
1855 : Kingsley, West. Ho /, ch. xx. 

One honest man scares twenty thieves. 
c. 1770 ; in Roxb. Ballads, vii 645 (B.S ) 
[quoted as a " sajdng of old ”]. 

One hour to-day is worth two to- 
morrow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3761. 

One hour ’s sleep. See Sleep, subs. (2) . 

One ill turn. See One shrewd turn. 

One ill weed mars a whole pot of 
pottage. 1579 ; Lyly, Enphues, 39 
(Arber), One leafe of CoUoquintida 
marreth and spoyleth the whole pot of 
porredge. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 
329 (1870). 1606 ; in Antiq. Repertory, 
i. 193 (1807), But last of aU, to marre all 
the pottage with one filthy weede, to 
mar this good prayers with an il con- 
clusion . . . 1670 : Ray, 154. 

One ill word asks another. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ix. 1591 : 
Harington, Orl. Fiirioso, bk. xxvi. st. 77, 
Thus one ill word another doth draw on. 
1670: Ray, 30. 1685; Mother Bunch’s 

Closet, etc., 15 (Gomme, 1885), One evil 
word brings in another. 

One is a play, and two is a gay [toy]. 
1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
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One 

3rd ser , V 208 1880 Courtney, TK 

Cornwall Words, 24 (E D S ) 

One IS no number 1539 Taverner, 
Proverbs, fo 17, One man no man 
1586 G Whitney, Emblems, 66, The 
prouerbe saieth, one man is deemed 
none 1598 Marlowe, Htro and L , 
sest V , For one no number is 1621 
Brathwait, Natures Emhasste, 268 
(1877), Number can ne'rc consist of 
lesse then two 1681 Robertson, 
Phraseol Generahs, 953, One's as good 
as none 1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, 
236, An old Norfolk and Suffolk saw 
may be given here — “ One is none — 
tew is some — three is a sort — four is a 
mort [lotj 1843 Halhwell Nursery 
Rhymes 162, One s none , Two’s some, 
etc Cf One and none, and One body 
One is wise, two are happy, Where 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Prnerbs 338 

One kindness is the price 0! another 
1645 Howell, lef/rri.bk i §11 No i\. 
Sir, Thanks for one courtesy is a good 
usher to bnng on another 1732 Fuller, 
No 3764 Cf One favour 
One knock on the iron, and two on the 
anvil, He gives Ibid , No 1849 
One he makes many 1533 Udall, 
riouers out of Terence, fo 25, One 
falshode or subtiltie bnngcth m an 
other 1732 Fuller, No 3766, One 
he calls for many 

One lordship is worth all his manners 
A punning sajnng — “manors ' 1670 
Ray, 185 

One love expels another 1666 
Tomano, Ptazia Umv , 10 

One man is worth a hundred and 
a hundred is not worth one 1578 
Flono, Ptrsl Prutles, fo 32 1629 
Book of Meery Rtddles, Prov 42 
One man’s breath, another's death 
1639 Clarke, 253 1^0 Ray, 128 

1732 Fuller, No 6343 [with ' is 
after “ breath ] 

One man’s fault is another man’s 
lesson 1855 Bohn, 469 

One man’s meat See Meat (9) 

One man’s will is another man's wit 
1647 Caufitrym New Commonvealth, 

14 

One mend - fault is worth twenty 


spy-faults 1882 Mrs Chamberlain, 
W IVorcs Words, 39 (E D S ) 1901 

F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 9, One 
mend-fawt’s w 0 th a score o' find-few ts 
One month’s cheer is better than a 
churl's whole life 1546 He3avood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch vii 1633 Draxe, 
129 

One mouth doth nothing without an- 
other 1640 Herbert, /flc Prudentum 
One mule scrubs another [^lutuurn 
mull scabant — Auson , Idyll , xn 
Praef monos] 1638 Randolph, 
Laoktng‘Glas$, III iv 1666 Tomano 
Piazza Univ , 1$. Asses scratch one 
another 1738 Swift, Polite Comers , 
Dial III , It looked hke two asses 
scrubbing one another 
One nail drives out another Before 
1225 Ancren R , 404 (Morton), Vor, 
al so as on neil dnueS ut yen o8 eme 
1387 Trevisa, tr Higden (Rolls Ser), 
VII 25, yanne yc kjmg drof out on 
najlewiyanoyer c J570 Marr ofWit 
and Science, I , Much hke the nail, that 
last came m, and dnves the former out 
1607 Tourneur, Revenger's Trag , IV 
1 . Slaves are but nails to dnve out one 
another 1658 R Brome, Lovesick 
Court, V 1 , Variety of objects Like 
nails abandon one another 1725 
Bailey, Ir Erasmus' Colloa , 492 1781 
T Franckbn, Lucian’s Works, u 1^6, 
And thus, according to the old adage, 
dnve out one nail by another 1852 
FitzGerald, Polonius, 129 {1903) 

One of his hands is unwilling to wash 
the other {or nothing 1732 Fuller, 
No 3787 

One of these days is none of these 
days 1855 Bohn, 470 

One of those gentle ones, that will 
use the devil himself with courtesy 
Ibid , 470 

One pair of ears draws dry a hundred 
tongues 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
tum 

One pair of legs js worth two pairs of 
hands c 1565 Still, Gammer Gurton, 
IV 21 , If one pair of legs had not bene 
worth two paire of hands 1597 
Harvey, Works, 111 53 (Grosart) 1600 
Weakest goeth to the Wall, I 11 
ping' before "legs,'' and “working” 
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before "hands”]. i6ii: Coryat, Cm- 
dities, i. 35 {1905). 1688 ; in Bagford, 
Ballads, i. 375 (B.S.) [“ heels ” for 
“ legs ”]. 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. 
II. ch. bcvii. [as in 1688]. 1S17 ; Scott, 
Roi Roy, ch. xxv.. Take the bent, Mr. 
Rashleigh. Make ae pair o’ legs ■worth 
twa pair o’ hands. 

One poison drives out another. 1567 : 
G. Fenton, Bandello, ii. 218 (T.T.). 
1591 : Harington, Orl. Furioso, bk. 
xxv. St. I, Ev’n as one poyson dotli 
another heale. 1659 : Howell, Pro- 
verbs : Brit. -Eng., 34, One po}'son 
expels another. 

One pretty child. See quot. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 119, There’s 
onl}' one pretty child in the world, 
and every mother has it. Cf. One good 
■wife; and One shre^w. 

One saddle is enough for one horse. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3791. 

One shoe will not fit all feet. 1672 : 
Walker, Parcem., 47, To make one shoe 
serve for all feet. 1690 ; New Diet. 
Canting Crew, sig. L2. 

One shoulder of mutton drives down 
another. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. "Appe- 
tit ” [" drawes ” for “ drives ”]. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II. 1811 : 
J. Austen, Sense and Sens., ch. xxx. 
1840 ; Barham, Ing. Legends, Introd. 
to " Look at the Clock.” 

One shrew. See quots. 1528 : More, 
in Works, p. 233, col. i (1557), He sa5dh 
plainly 3i; there is but one shrewde 
^vyfe in the worlde; but he sayth in 
dede that eueri man ■weneth he hath 
her. 1588 : Cogan, Haven of Health, 
252 (1612), How'beit (as I haue heard 
say) there is but one shrew in all the 
world, but euery man thinketh he hath 
y‘ one. Cf. One good wife; and One 
pretty child. 

One shrewd turn asks another. 1509 ^ 
Barclay, Ship of Fools, ii. 38 (1874), One 
yll tume requyreth another be thou 
sure. 1591 ; Harington, Orl. Fnrioso, 
bk. ■viii. St. 45, For one ill tume alone 
is seldome done. 1602 ; Chamberlain, 
Letters, 126 (Camden S.), One shrewd 
tume seldome comes alone. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3794- Cf. One good turn. 

One slumber invites another. 1611 : 


One 

Cotgrave, s.v. " Attraire ” [“drawes 
on ” for “ in^vites ”]. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Priidentum [“ finds ” for " in- 
\ites ”]. 1670 : I^y, 20. 

One sows. See Sow, verb (10). 

One’s too few, three too many. 1678: 
Raj^ 342. 

One stroke. See Oak (i). 

One swallow. See Swallow. 

One sword keeps another in the 
sheath. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Priiden- 
tum. 1747 : Franklin, in Works, ii. 57 
(Bigelow), It is a wise and trae saj'ing, 
that one sword often keeps another in 
the scabbard. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 
88 (1905) [as in 1747]. 

One tainted sheep. See Sheep (10). 

One tale is good till another is told. 

oIktiv oiKdffrjs irpU' &v afi(f>olv /ivOov dicoiVTjy 

— Cicero, ad Ait., -vdi. 18.] 1593 : Greene, 
Works, ii. 222 (Grosart), Tush s3t- quoth 
the Marquesse, one tale is alwayes good 
■vntil another is heard. 1617; Tajdor 
(Water-Poet), Works, 3rd pagin., 83. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 125 (1840), 
One story is good till another is heard. 
174S : Richardson, Clarissa, ■vii. 314 
(1785) [as in 1662]. 1827: Hone, Ev. 
Day Book, ii. 649, " Every pot has two 
handles.” This means “ that one story’s 
good till another story’s told.” 

One thief robs another, c. 1510 : A. 
Barclay, Egloges, 46 (Spens. S.), It is 
ill steMing from a thiefe. 1600 ; Sir 
John Oldcastle, 1. 1382 (Malone S.), Just 
the prouerb, one thiefe robs another. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
s.v. " Thief,” One thief accuseth 
another. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
1641 ; Quarles, Enchyridion, Cent. IV., 
C. xcv. 1736 : Franklin, W ay to 
Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bigelow). 
1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 134, 
One to-day is better than ten to- 
morro^\\'S. 

One tongue. See Woman (31). 

One tongue and two ears (or eyes), 
c. 1535 : Dialogues of Creatures, ccM. 
(1816), To euery creature longith but 
oon tonge and two erys ; and so a man 
shulde sufiir more with his tway erys 
than any man myght speke \vith oon 
tonge. 1572 : T. Wilson, Disc, upon 
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Usury, 2II (1925), You have twoe eares 
and one tongue, because >oa shoulde 
heare more than you speake 1820 
Colton. Lacon, Pt I No 112, Men are 
bom wth/woeyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that the> should sec twice as 
much as they say 

One trick needs another trick to back 
It up 1732 Fuller No 3801, One 
tnck needs a great many more to make 
it good 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman's 
Pictures, 19 

One, two, or three tell you, you are 
an ass, put on a tail, If 173a FuUer, 
^^0 2697 

One, two, three, four, are just half a 
score 1678 Ray, 86 

One vice See quots 15S1 B 
Rich, Fareuell, icy; (Sh S ), Like as we 
sale, one vice spUles a grcate noumbcr 
of vertues 1736 Franklin IVay to 
Wealth, in Works, i 440 (Bigelow), What 
maintains one vice would bnng up two 
children 

One Wedding begets another c 1640 
in Roxb Ballads, ui 54 (B S ), 'Tis said 
that one wedding produceth another 
1713 Wife of Bath, I 

One woodcock See Woodcock. 

One word for me and two for yourself 
1854 Baker, horthants Gloss, sv 
" \V’ord,'’ Said to one who is 
selfish under an appearance of dis- 
interestedness 

One word m time than two after- 
wards, Better 1659 Howell Proverbs 
Bnt-Eng, 17 3736 Bailey, Did. 

sv "Better' 

One yate [gate] for another, good 
fellow 1678 Ray, 263, They father 
the original 0/ thi* upon a passage be- 
tween one of the earls of Rutland and 
a country fellow- The earl, nding by 
himself one day, overtook a country- 
man, who very avilly opened him the 
first gate they came to, not knowing 
who the carl was AVhen they came 
to the next gale, the earl expecting 
he should have done the same again, 
Naj, soft, saith the countryman, one 
yate for another, good fellow 

One year a nurse and seven years the 
worse 1678 Ray, 182 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 6377 


Opinion 

One year of joy See quot 1678 
Ray ,63, One j car of jov, another of com- 
fort, and all the rest of content A mar- 
nage wish 1732 Fuller, No 3806 
[after "content ' — " make the married 
life happy ”] 1869 Spurgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch xvii [as in 1678] 

One year’s seed seven years’ weed 
1884 H Friend, Flouers and FI 
Lore, 230, If w c w ould keep our gardens 
free from weeds let us bear in 
mmd what a Northamptonshire peasant 
recently told me in the following homely 
but expressive rhyme, which still passes 
current as a proverb — " One year’s 
seed. Seven years' weed ’ Or, as they 
give it in Oxfordshire ' One year's 
seeding makes seven years’ weeding’’ 
1917 Bndge Cheshire Proverbs, 100 

Onion, It may serve with an An 
ironical saying 1659 Howell, i 
1670 Ray, 214 

Onion’s skin very tbm, Mild winter 
coming m, Omen's skin thick and 
tough, Coming winter cold and rough 
A gardener’s rliyme 1893 Inwards. 
Weather Lore, 155 

Onion See also Capon {2) , Garlic (i) , 
and Spruce 

On the hip, To have one e 14®® 
Beryn, 1 1781, p 55 (EETS), So 
withm an houre or to, Beryn he had 
i-caughte Somwhat oppon the hipp, 
that Beryn had the w-ers i 59 ^ 
Hanngton, Orl Ftinoso, bk xhi st 
117, In fine he doth applie one speciall 
dnft, WTuch was to get the pagan 
on the hippe 1604 Shakespeare, 
Olhdto, 11 1, ru have our Michael 
Cassio on the hip 1681 Robertson, 
Phraseol Generalis, 805. He has him 
On the hip, at an advantage in Law 
1865 Planch^. Extrajag , v 262 
(1879), Now, mfidel, I have thee on 
the hip 

Open door may tempt a saint, An 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Sfatt-Erg, 
j 6 , An open gate tempts a saint 1732 
Fuller, No 655 

Opens the door with an ax, He 1813 
Ray, 73 

Opinion rules the world 1615 Mark- 
ham, Eng House-Wife. 70 (1675), Ye^ 
It is but opinion, and that must b^ 
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the worlds master alwayes. 1647 : 
Howell, Letters, bk. ii. No. xxxix.. 
Opinion can do much, and indeed she 
is that great lady which rules the world. 
Before 1680 : Butler, Remains, i. 241 
(1759), Opinion governs all mankind. 

Oppenshaw. The constable of Op- 
penshaw sets beggars in stocks at Man- 
chester. 1678 : Raj^ 301. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. *' Cheshire.” 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 113 

Opportunity. See quot 1660 : 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, 'jt.. Oppor- 
tunity is the best moment in the whole 
extension of time. 1869 : HazUtt, 311, 
Opportunity is the cream of time. 

Opportunity is whoredom’s bawd. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 329 (1870). 

Opportunity makes the thief, c 1220: 
Mali Meidenhad, 17 (E.E.T.S ), Man 
sei6 pat else makeS peof. 1387 : 
Trevisa, tr. Higden, vii. 379 (Rolls Ser.), 
I see wel pat ese makep pe to synne. 
c. 1440 : Anon., tr. Higden, vii. 379 
(Rolls Ser.), Me thenke that oportunite 
maketh a thefe. 1591 : Florio, Second 
Frutes, i6g. Opportunity makes a man 
committ larcenie. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Coffre.” 1700 : T. Brown, etc., 
Scarron, ii. 182 (1892), Yet do I know 
full well that opportunity makes a thief. 
1754: Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet, 
s.v. " Opportunity.” 1834-7 : Southey, 
Doctor, ch. cv , Opportunity, which 
makes thieves, makes lovers also. 1925 : 
Sphere, 14 Nov., p. 197, col. i. 

Orchard is his shambles, His. 1639 : 
Clarke, 50. 

Orts. See Make (20). 

Ossing comes to bossing = Effort 
leads to success. 15th cent. MS., Digby, 
52, If. 28, quoted in iV. (§• Q., loth 
ser., vii. 6g, Ossyng comys to bossyng : 
Vulgus opinatur quod postmodum veri- 
ficatur. 1691 : Ray, Words not Gener- 
ally Used, 58 (E.D.S.) [Cheshire]. 

1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, loi. 

Other people’s fires. See quot. 1692: 
L’Estrange, Msop, Life, 13 (3rd ed ), 
There’s an old saying; What have we 
to do to quench other peoples fires? 
And I’ll e’en keep myself clear of other 
peoples matters 

Other side of the road always looks 
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cleanest, The. 1852 : FitzGerald, Polo- 
nius, 20 (1903). 

Ounce of debt will not pay a pound of 
care, An. 1599 • Porter, Two Angry 
Women, in HazUtt, Old Plays, vii. 308. 

Ounce of discretion is worth a pound 
of learning, An. 1630 : T. Adams, 
Works, 91. 1670: Ra3^ 79 ["wit" 

for “learning”]. 

Ounce of foiiaine is worth a pound 
of forecast, An. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
"Sagesse,” An ounce of luck excels a 
pmmd of wit. 1732: Fuller, No. 657. 

Ounce of good fortune is worth a 
pound of discretion. An. 1672 : Walker, 
Parasnt., 42. 

Ounce of mirth is worth a pound of 
sorrow. An. 1619 : B. Rich, Irish 
Hubbub, 4, A Uttle mirth (the5’- say) is 
wortli a great deale of sorrow. 1734 : 
Carey, Chronon., II. iv. 

Ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
pound of clergy [learning]. An. 1690 : 
New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. C7. 1712 : 
Addison, Spectator, No. 464, There is a 
saying among the Scotch, that an ounce 
of mother is worth a pound of clergy. 
1827: Hone, Table-Book, 28S [“learn- 
ing ” for " clergy ”]. 1880 : A. Dob- 
son, in Poet. Works, 444 (1923), This 
was, as Hamlet says, “ a hit ” ; Clergy 
was posed by Mother-wit. 

Ounce of prudence is worth a pound 
of gold. An. 1748 : Smollett, Rod. 
Random, ch. xv. 

Ounce of state requires a pound of 
gold, An. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 26. 

Ounce of wit that’s bought is worth a 
pound that's taught. An. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 6495. Cf. Wit (2) and (12). 

Out at elbows. 1590 : Nashe, Al- 
mond for a Parrot, 26 (1846), Your witte 
wilbe welny worn thredbare, and your 
banquerout inuention cleane out at the 
elbowes. 1685 : S. Wesley, Maggots, 
To the Reader, "Who knows but . . 
my stockings happen to be a little out 
at elbows. 1700 : Ward, London Spy, 
163 (1924), They are one day very 
richly drest, and perhaps out at elbows 
the next. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, 
i. 129, “ Hee’s gitten his land out 
at elbows " ; that is, his estate is 
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mortgaged 1875 Smiles, Thrift, 273 
He [Steele] died out at elbows on his 
wife’s little property m Wales 
Outface with a card of ten, To See 
1847 quot Before 1529 Skelton. 
Bowge of Cotirle 1 315, Fyrste pjcke a 
quarell, and fall oute with hym then. 
And soo outface hym with a carde of 
ten c 1542 Bnnklow Complayni, 
45 (E E T S ), Eyther he shal haue 
fauor for his masters sake, or els bragg 
it out with a carde of x 1594 
Shakespeare Tam of Shrew, II , Yet I 
have faced it with a card of ten 1633 
Dux Grammaticus quoted in &Q 5th 
ser \i!i 165, 1 set very little or nought 
b} him that cannot face out his ware 
with a card of ten 1847 HaUiwell, 
Diet , sv Face ’ Face A term at 
the game of Pnmero, to stand boldly 
upon a card ^Vhence came the 
phrase to fate it uxih a card of ten, to 
face anythuig out by sheer impudence 
Out of debt grows rich, He that 
gets 1611 Cotgrave. s V " Acquitcr” 
1657 Gumall Christian in Armour, Pt 
II V 15 ch V p 129 (1679) 

Out of debt out of danger 1639 
Clarke, 82, Out of debt and deadly 
danger 1667 Peacham, Worth of 
Penny, in Arber, Garner, vi 256 
(1883) 1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proierbs 132 2869 Spurgeon, 

John Ploughman, ch xii 

Out of debt out of deadly sin 1605 
Camden, Remains, 330 (1870) I 

Out of door out of debt Somerset I 
1678 Ray, 354, , Spoken of one 
that pays not when once gone 
Out of God’s blessing into the warm 
sun = From better to worse 1540 
Taisgrave, Acolaslus, sig ■H3,ToIeappc 
out of the halle mto the kytehyn, or out 
of Chrj’st’s blessynge in to a wanne 
sonne 1546 Heywood, Proierbs. Pt 
II ch V 1579 Ljly Euphues. 196 
(Arber), Thereiore if thou wilt follow 
my advice than thou shalt come 
out of a warme sunne mto Gods blessing 
1593 G Harvej, m Works, u 207 
(Grosart), What reason hath Zeale to 
fly from God s blessmg into a warm 
sunne c 1605 Shakespeare, Lear.'ll 
jj [The editor of the "Temple "Shake- 
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spcarc notes on this passage "Prof 
Skeat suggests to me that the proverb 
refers to the haste of the congregation 
to leave the shelter of the church, im 
mediately after the pnest’s benediction, 
running from Gods blessing into the 
warm sun This explanation seems by 
far the best that has been suggested 
1642 Howell, Forretne Travell, 37 
(Arber) 1712 Motteux, Qmxote, Pt 
I bk 111 ch IV [Motteux tal^es the 
saying to mean ‘ out of the frying pan 
mto the fire " — but the earlier quota- 
tions show clearly that this is wrong ] 
1846-59 Denham Tracis, 1 77 (F L S ) 
(This gives the same misinterpretation 
as in the 1712 reference] 

Out of gunshot 1551 Robinson, 
tr Utopia, 26 (Arber), Beyng them 
selues m the meane season sauile, 
and as sayeth the prouvrbe, oute of 
all daunger of gonneshotte 1672 
Walker, Paresm , 25, Out of reach of 
gunshot 167S I^>, 249 

Out of Sight out of mind c 127® 
Prop of Alfred, in Old Eng Mtseell I34 
(Moms, E E T S ), For he that is ute 
bi-loken [shut out = absent] he is mne 
sone for-geten c 1320 in Rth^ 
Anlujua, \ 514 (1841), " Fcr from e5«i 
fer from herte," Quoth Hendyng 
e 1386 Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1 zo6. 
Ful sooth IS this proverbe, it is no lye. 
Men seyn right thus, " alwey the nyc 
slye Maketh the ferre leve to be looth " 
1546 Hej’wood Proierbs, Pt I 
ch ui c 1570 Marr of Wit 
Science, V i 1697 Vanbrugh Esap, 
I 1 1711 Spectator, No 77 179^ 

Boswell, Letters, 11 434 (Tinker) 1863 
Kingsley, Water Babies, ch 1 Cf 
Eye (19) , Long absent, and Seldom seen 
Out of the North an ill comes forth 
1649 mHarl Mtseell, \n 199(1746) 
[quoted as " the old saying ”J 
Out of the wood, Don’t shout till yon 
are [m^tw /ity tirjii rpu TtytvT^afT tin’ 
— ^Sophocles, m Cicero, ad All , iv 
8 a I ] 179Z D Arblay, Diary, JU 
473 (1876), Mr Wmdliam says we 
are not yet out of the wood, though 
we see the path through it 184® 
Barham, /Kg istser "Spectre 

of Tappington, There is a rustic 
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adage, which warns us against self- 
gratulation before we are quite " out 
of the wood." 1897: W. E Norris, 
Clarissa Furiosa, ch. xliii., I should 
have told you so before this, only it 
was better not to shout until we were 
out of the wood, igog : De Morgan, 
Never can happen Again, ch. xxviii., 
Marianne is greatly relieved. But we 
must not halloa before we are out of 
the wood. 

Out of the world, as out of the fashion, 
As good. 1639 : Clarke, 171. 1671 : 
Head and Kirkman, Eng. Rogue, ii. 
Ill, For out of the fashion, out of 
the world. 1694 ; Cibber, Love’s Last 
Shift, II. 1752 : Fielding, Cov. Garden 
Journal, No. 30. 1903 ; Ella F. Mait- 
land, Window in Chelsea, 31, Better 
be out of the world than out of the 
fashion. 

Outrun the constable. To. The 
quotations show the progress from a 
Bteral meaning of the phrase to the 
now current one = to run into debt. 
1600 ; Kemp, Nine Daies Wonder, 15 , 1 
far’d like one that had . . . tride the use 
of his legs to out-nm the constable. 
1635 : in Somers Tracts, vii. 204 (1811), 
If the gentleman be predominant, his 
running nagge ^Vlll outrun the constable. 
1694 : Terence made English, 241, But 
we shou’dn’t have out-run the con- 
stable as the saying is. 1748 : Smol- 
lett, Rod. Random, ch. xxiii., " How 
far have you over-run the constable ? ’’ 
I told him that the debt amounted to 
eleven pounds. 1843 : Planche, Ex- 
travag.,u. 197 {187 g), Light (whispering). 
Outran the constable ; lived fast, you 
know. 

Outshoot a man in his own bow, To. 
1605 : Bacon, Adv. of Learning, II. xxiii. 
88 b (O.), I doubt not but learned men 
with meane experience, woulde . . . 
outshoote them in their owne bowe. 
1639 : Fuller, Holy War, bk. iv. ch. vi.. 
Let us see if the Greek church may not 
outshoot her in her own bow. 1670 : 
Ray, 188. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5212. 

Oven. I. He (or she) that has been 
in the oven knows where to look for son, 
daughter, etc. This was a very com- 
mon 16th- and 17th-century saying. 
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and was most frequently said of 
mother and daughter, 1520 : W. de 
Worde, Seven Wise Masters, 40 (Gomme, 
1885), But it appereth by a comyn 
prouerbe, he yt is defectyve or culpable 
hymseh in a synne, he iugeth euery 
man to be in the same, or elles y fader 
soughte neuer his sone in y” ouen ; 
but 5^ he had bin therin hymselfe. 
1583 : Greene, Works, ii. 16 (Grosart), 
They seeke others, where they have 
been hidde them selues. 1596 : Nashe, 
Works, iii. 191 (Grosart), That meazild 
inuention of the good-wife my mothers 
finding her daughter in the ouen, where 
she would neuer have sought her, if 
she had not been there first her selfe : 
(a hackney prouerb in mens mouths 
euer since K. Lud was a little boy). 
1605 : Camden, 329 (1870), No 

woman seeks another in the oven which 
hath not before been there. 1678 : 
Dryden, Limberham, III. ii. [an allusion 
to the saying in a passage too long to 
quote]. 1740 : North, Lives of Norths, 

i. 146 (Bohn), For he, as they say, had 
been in the oven hiriiself, and knew 
where to look for the pasty. 1785 : 
Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v, 
" Oven," The old woman would never 
have looked for her daughter in the 
oven, had she not been there herself. 
1854 • Baker, Northants Gloss., s.v. 
" Oven," [as in 1785, plus] This 
proverb ... is still in common use. 

2. It is time to set m when the oven 
comes to the dough. 167S : Ray, x86. 
1714 : Ozell, Moliere, iv. 206, Ho, ho ! 
a coming girl! truly — ^It’s time, etc. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3020 [“ bread ’’ for 
" dough "]. 

3. Like stopping an oven with butter. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 91. 

See also Christmas (18). 

Over, Cheshire, See quot. 1917 ; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 57, For 
honours great and profits small The 
Mayor of Over beats them aU. See also 
Altringham. 

Over head and ears. [Ire praecipitem 
in lutmn, per caputque pedesque. — 
Catullus, xvii. 9.] c. 1565 : Still, Gam. 
Gurton, I. iii.. And Gyb, our cat, in the 
milke pan she spied over head and 



Over-niceness 47® 

cares 1630 Wtne Beere, Ale etc 
3O (Hanford, 19x5), Ouer head and 
eares in ale 1679 Crowne, Aihbt- 
twus Staies)nan IV 11 Must plunge his 
soul O’er head and ears tetunes in 
wickedness 1681 Robertson, PArascoZ 
Generalts 434, He is m debt over head 
and ears 1738 Swift, Polite Co»- 
vers Dial 1 , 0 \er head and ears in 
love with some ladj 1831 Peacock, 
Crotchet Castle, ch xvi , The plunge 
[mto love] must have been very sudden, 
if jou are already over head and ears 
1889 Gilbert, Gondolters, 11 , I am 
over head and ears in love with some- 
bodj else Cf Over shoes 
Over-niceness may be under-niceness 
1748 Richardson, Clarissa, vi 213 

(1785) 

Oversee workmen, Not to, is to leave 
them your purse open 1732 Fuller, 

No 3685 1736 Franklin. Way to 

Wealth, in Works, 1 446 (Bigelow) 

Over shoes, ever boots 1616 
Breton m Works, n e6 (Grosart) 
1616 Sharpham, Cuptds Whtrhgtg, 
n , Ouer-shooes, ouer*bootes now 

f oe deeper euen 1726 L Welsted, 
hssetnh Wanton, IV i , Ho I bo I since 
she has heard of me. I'll over shoes 
over boots 1740 North, Exatnen, 
218, The faction was engaged, over 
shoes, over boots, and must flounce 
through 1824 Scott. Redgauntlei, 
tett XIII , Never mmd the (^urt of 
the Gentiles, man we will have you 
into the Sanctuary at once over 
shoes, over boots Cf Over head and cars 
Overtakes at last who tires not. He 
1736 Bai]e> , Did , s v Overtake " 

Over the coals, To (etch (or haul)=: 

To rebuke 15S0 The Bee Hue of the 
Romish Church u herein the Calho- 
like Religion is substantially confirmed, 
and the Heretikes finely fetch d oner the 
coales [title] 1639 Filler Hdy War, 
bk V ch u , If they should say the 
Templars were burned WTongfuUy, they 
may be fetched over the coals them- 
selves for charging his Hohnesse so 
deeply 1691 Merry Drollery, 228 
(Ebsworth) 1818 Byron, St 

iv. They'd haul you oer the coab 
1825 Brockett, Gloss of N -Country 


Owl 

Words, 43, To call over the coals, is to 
give a severe repnmand Supposed to 
refer to the ordeal by fire 1834 
Marryat P Simple, ch xiii . The cap- 
taui had been haubng him over the 
coals for not carrying on the duty 
according to hts satisfaction 

Over the fire-stones S Devon le 
to pnson 1869 Hazlitt, 312 

Over the shoulder, or Over the left 
shoulder 1611 Cotgrave, sv "Es- 
paule,' Over the shoulder, or the 
wrong way 1659 Howell, 17 , 1 have 
gott it ore the left shoulder 1670 
Ray. 177, To get over the shoulders 
i68l Robertson, Phrased Generalis, 
655, He gains over the left shoulder, 
le his gam is mischief c 1750 in 
Peck. Destd Curiosa 233 (1779). The 
face of Bacchus as I have been in 
formed, is very Id c a certain, quondam 
dean for whom Vemo [the painter of 
the Bacchus] they say, had a respect 
over the left shoulder 1841 Harts* 
home, Salcrpia Ant , 525 Over the left 
a metaphor by which one who 
speaks by figure is reproved ' Ah • 
that's over the left 1889 Peacock 
Manley, etc , Gloss , 384 (EDS), Over 
the left In debt 

OvmgtonEdge 5 «quot 1846-59 
Denham Tracts 1 86 (F L S ), Ovmgton 
Edge and Cockfield Fell Are the coldest 
spots twixt Heaven and Hell Oving- 
ton is a Village near Greta Bndge, m 
Yorkshire Cockfield is near Stauidrop, 
in the bishopnck of Durham They 
are both lofty and extremely exposed 
places 

Owe, lerb l He that owes nothing, 
if he makes not mouths at us. ts courteous 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

2 He who oWeih is in all [? all m] 
the wrong 1732 Fuller, No 239S 

3 I owe God a death 1597 Shake- 
speare, I Henry JF , V 1 , \Vhy, thou 
owest God a death 1655 Heywood 
and W Rowley, Fortune by Land and 
Sea, I I , He owed a death and he 
hath pay ^ that debt 1681 Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalis, 969 

Owl and Owls i An owl ts the king 
of the night 1633 Draxe, 69 1639 

Clarke, i 
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2. He lives too dose to the wood to 
be frightened by owls. 1864 : " Cornish 
Proverbs,” in N. 6- Q., 3rd ser., vi. 494. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 589. 
1886 : Elworthy, West Som. Word- 
Book, 549 (E.D.S.), Another very com- 
mon sa3dng now become literary is . . . 
I live too near the wood to be frightened 
by an owl. 

3. Like an owl in an ivy bush. 1606 : 

Day, He of Gulls, V., How say you, 
my lady ? what oule sings out of that 
ivy bush ? 1700 ; T. Brown, in Works, 

iii. 2 (1760), You loiow that man was 
made for business, and not to sit amus- 
ing himself like an owl in an ivy-bush. 
1738 : Sunft, Polite Convers., Dial I. 
c. 1780 : in Poems on Costume, 245 
(Percy S.), Ydien your hair’s finely 
dress’d, I plainfy do see. You look like 
an owl in an old ivy-tree. 1891 : Q.- 
Couch, Noughts and Crosses, 76. 1900 ; 
N. & Q., 9th ser., vi. 397, " Like an owl 
in an ivy bush ” is a proverbial sa5nng 
in North Lincolnshire. 

4. The owl flies. See quot. 1683: 
White-Kennett, tr. Erasmus’ Praise 
of Folly, 135 (8th ed.). There is also 
another favourable proverb. The owl 
flies, an omen of success. 

5. The owl is not accounted the wiser 

for living retiredly. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4697. 1886 • Swainson, Folk-Lore of 

Brit. Birds, 125 (F.L.S ). 

6. The owl thinks all her young ones 

beauties, c. 1580 : U. Fulwell, Ars 
Adulandi, sig. D3, The oule thought 
her o^vne birdes fairest. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 4698. 1886 : Swainson, Folk-Lore 

of Brit. Birds, 125 (F.L.S.) . 

7. The owl was a baker’s daughter. 
1602 : Shakespeare, Hamlet, IV. v.. They 
say the, etc. 

8 . They have need of a bird, that will 
give a groat for an owl. c. 1685 • in 
Roxb. Ballads, iv. 72 (B.S.). 

9 To bring owls to Athens'—” Coals 

to Newcastle.” [7XavK’ elt 'AStivas. 

Aristophanes, Av., 301.] 1583: Mel- 

bancke, Philotinus, sig. L3, Thy exhor- 
tation ... is as if thou shouldest bring 
owles to Athens 1591 : Harington, Orl. 
Funoso, bk. xl. st. i. To beare pots 
(as they say) to Samos He. ... Or 


owls to Athens, crocodils to Nyle. 
1600; F. Thynne, Embl and Epigr., 3 
(E.E.T.S.), Therfore in vaine for mee 
to bring owles to Athens, or add water 
to the large sea of your rare leming. 
1693 : Hacket, Life of Williams, i. 217 
1704 : Gent. Instructed, 545 (1732). 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5866. 

10. To walk by owl-light — To fear 
arrest. 1659 : Howell, 10. 1670 : Ray, 
214. 

11. When owls whoop much at night, 
expect a fair morrow. 1886 : Swainson, 
Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 123 (F.L.S.) 
[cited as a Sussex saying]. 

See also Ass (3); Drunk ; Grave ; and 
Poor (12). 

Own is own. c. 1320 : in Relig. 
Antiques, i. 114 (1841), ” Owen j^s owen, 
and other mennes edneth,” Quoth 
Hendyng. 1546 : He}nvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch iv.. For alwaie owne is owne, 
at the recknynges eend. 1602 : Mar- 
ston, Antonios Revenge, II. ii , Loose 
fortunes rags are lost ; my owne’s 
my o^vne. 1646 : Quarles, Works, i. 72 
(Grosart). 1659 : Howell, 7. 

Ox and Oxen. i. A lazy ox is little 
better for the goad. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
236. 

2. A long ox and a short horse. Ibid , 
No. 257. 

3. An old ox makes a straight furrow. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs: Span. -Eng., 
9, The old ox makes the streightest 
furrow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 650. 

4. An old ox will find a shelter for 
himself. Ibid., No. 651. 

5. An ox is taken by the horns, and a 
man by the tongue. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Homme,” An -^xe (is bound) 
by the home, a man by his word. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentmn. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 5, Take 
a bull by the hom, and a man by his 
word. 

6. Seldoi 7 i dieth the ox that weepeth for 
the cock Before 1500 : m Hill, Com- 
monplace-Book, 133 (E.E T S.). 

7. Take heed of an ox before, of a 
horse behind, of a monk on all sides. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : 
Ray, 20 [" asse " for " horse ”]. 1736 : 
Bailey. Diet., s.v. “ Ox " [as in 1670]. 
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1875. Cheales, Proverb Foik-Lore, 

77 

8 The ox is neverioo till he to tke har- 
row go X523 Fitzherbert Hash , 24 
(EDS) [quoted as “ an olde sa>ing ”] 
g The ox uhen weariest treads sure^ 
1539 Taverner, Proverbs, fo 3, An 
olde beaten o\e fastenethe hjs fote 
the stronger 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
' Bceuf," The weary oxe goes slowly 
1650 Taylor, Holy Living, ch ii § 6, 
The ox, when he is weary treads surest 
1678 Ray, 186 1732 Fuller, No 

4699 

TO To swallow an ox and be chohed 
with the tail 1659 Howell, 6 1670 
Ray, 194 1732 Fuller No 5238 

II U here shall the ox go but he must 
labour^ 1631 Mabbc, CeUstina, 78 
(T T ), Which way shall the oxe goc. 
but he must needs plough ’ 

Ray, 20 1732 Fuller, No 5657 
See also Black (24) , Build (i) , 
Lamb (2) , Plough, subs (5), verb (8) 
and (9), St Jude, and Sow, subs (5), 
verb (7) 

Orford I Oxford for learning, Lon- 
don for wit, Hull for women, and York 
for a ill 1869 Haihtt, 312 

2 Otfordknnes,Londonmves 1659 

Howell 21 1670 Ray 257 1790 

Qrose.Prov Gloss, sv ' Oxfordshu-e” 

3 Send verdingales [farthingales] to 

Broad-gales, Oxford 1562 Heywood 
hptgr , 5th hund , No 55 Alas poore 
verdingales must he in the streete 
To house them, no doore the citec made 
meete Sjtis at our narow doores they 
m can not win Send them to Oxforde, 
at Brodegatcs to get in 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 111 7 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Glasses'* " Qxhawlshixe.'’ 

W Toone, Gloss , sv " Farthingale," 
They [farthingales, c 1600] were so 
pre^sterously large, as to give nsc to 
a proverb—" send fardingales to Broad- 
gates (in Oxford),’ for the wearers 
could not enter an ordinary sized door- 
way except sidewajs 

4 Testons are gone to Oxford, to 

study tn Brazen-nose 1562 Heywood, 
Epigr , 5th hund. No 63 1662 

Fuller Worthies, 111 6(1840), This 
proverb began about the end of the 
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reign of King Henry the Eighth, and 
happily ended about the middle of the 
reign of Queen Ehzabeth [A tcston= 
ashiUingofHenryVIII] 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss, sv "Oxfordshire” 1823 
DTbraeli, Cur of Lit , 2nd ser , 1 462 
(1824) 

5 When Oxford scholars fall to fight 
See quot 1662 Fuller, Worthies, in- 
8 (1840) Iitark the chronicles anght 
When Oxford scholars fall to fight, 
Before many months expir'd, England 
will with war be fir'd 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s v " Oxfordshire '' 

Oyster i He opens an oyster with a 
dagger 1733 Fuller, No 2001 Cf 
Northampton (2) 

2 Oysters are a cruel meal See 
quots 1611 Tarllons Jests, 6 (Sh S ), 
TTicv [oysters] are ungodly, because 
they are eaten without grace, un 
chantable. because they leave nought 
but shells , and unprofitable, because 
they must swim m wine 1738 Swift, 
Pottle Confers , Dial II , They say, 
oysters arc a cruel meat, because we 
eat them alive Then they are an 
unchantable meat, for we leave nothing 
to the poor , and they are an ungodly 
meat, because we never say grace 

3 Oysters are not good tn the mom 
that has not an R tn tt 1599 Buttes, 
Dyeis Dry Dinner, sig Ni, The oyster 

IS vnseasonable and vnholcsome 
in all moneths that haue not the letter 
R in their name 1600 W Vaughan, 
Directions for Health, 22, Oistcrs 
must not bee eaten m those roonethes. 
which in pronouncing wante the letter 
R 1635 T Muffett, Heallhs In 
provement, 46, Oistcrs m all months W 
whiasii vasTft. ar. K 1.35? 

273, Oysters are not good in a 
month that hath not an R m it 1868 
! Quart Review, exxv 251, What epicure 
would act in contravention of the adage 
that " Oysters [as in 1737]?” , 

4 Oysters would he profitable food y 
! the senanls could eat the arts [shells] 

1883 Bimio, Shropsh Folk Lore, 

5 The oyster ts a gentle thing, ana 
Will not come unless you sing 1869 
Hazbtt, 381 

See also Apple (5) , and St James (3) 
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Pain 


P 


P’s and Q’s, To mind one’s. 1602 : 
Dekker, Satiro-mastix, in Works, i. 211, 
(1873), For now thou art in thy Pee 
and Kue. 1612: Rowlands, Knave of 
Hearts, 20 (Hunt. Cl.), Bring in a quart 
of Mahgo right true : And looke, you 
rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 1779 : 
Mrs. Cowley, Wko’s the Dupe I. ii.. You 
must mind your P‘s and your Q’s with 
him, I can tell you. iSoi : Mrs Piozzi, 
in Ha3uvard Antobiog., etc., of Mrs 
Piozzi, ii. 253 (2nd ed.), I used to tell 
the borough folks who kept ovu books, 
they must mind their p’s and q’s. 1825 : 
Brockett, Gloss, of N. Country Words, 
167, P’s and Q’s . . . perhaps from a 
French injimction to make proper 
obeisances, " Soyez attentifs a vos pies 
et VOS cues.” 1842 : Barham, Ing. 
Legends, 2nd ser.: ‘‘Lay of St. Aloys.” 
1885 : Pinero, Magistrate, I. 1909 : De - 
Morgan, Never can happen Again, ch. 
xxxii.. And then the Rector had to 
mind his p’s and q’s. For he hadn’t so 
much as thought of the text he should 
preach on. 

Paced like an alderman, He is. 1583 : 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. I4, Vsing an 
aldermans pace before he can wel gange. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Abbe,” Alder- 
man’s pace, a leasurely walkmg, slow 
gate. 1639 : Clarke, 32. 1685 : S. 
Wesley, Maggots, i. And struts ... as 
goodly as any Mderman. 1754 : Ber- 
thelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. ‘‘ Aider- 
man,” To walk an Aldermans pace 

Pad in the straw, A. 1530 : Pals- 
grave, 595, There is a padde in the 
strawe. 1575 : StUl, Gam. Gurton, V. 
ii.. Ye perceive by this lingering there 
is a pad in the straw. 1616 : Haughton, 
EngUshm.for my Money, V. ii., Yet take 
heed, wench, there lies a pad in straw. 
1650 ; Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk. iii. ch 
iv. § 8, Latet a 7 iguis in herba, ” there is 
a pad in the straw.” 1737 : Pay, 61. 
1847 : Halliwell, Diet., s.v. A pad in 


the straw, something UTong, a screw 
loose. . . , Still in use. 

Paddington Fair. See quots. 1690 ; 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig. I2, Pad- 
dington Fair, an execution of malefac- 
tors at Tybum. 1793 : Grose, Olio, 232 
(2nd ed.). Of those advent ’rous youths, 
who make their exit At fair of Padding- 
ton. 1898 : Weyman, Shrewsbury, ch. 
xlii , Send her packing, and see she 
takes naught of mine, not a pinner or 
a sleeve, or she goes to Paddington fair 
for it ! 

Padstow, The Good Fellowship of. 
1602 : Carew, Snrv. of Cornwall, 220 
(1811), Some of the idle disposed 
Comishmen nick their towns with by- 
words, as ‘‘ The good fellowship of Pad- 
stow.” 1864 : “ Cornish Proverbs,” in 
N. & Q., 3rd ser., v. 275. 

Padstow Point. See quot. 1870 : 
Hawker, Footprints of Former Men, 213, 
From Padstow Point to Limdy Light, 
Is a watery grave by day or night. 
1897 : Norway, £r. and B. in Devon, etc., 
342 [“ Hartland ” for ‘‘ Lundy ”]. 

Padwell. See quot. 1851 . Stern- 
berg, Dialect, etc., of Northants, 190, If 
we can PadweU overgoe, and Horestone 
we can see. Then Lords of England we 
shall be. 

Page of your own age. Make a = Do 
it yourself. 1633 ; Draxe, 30, Let him 
make a page of his age. 1670 ; Ray, 
189. 1738 : SNvift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. 

Pain is forgotten where gain follows. 
1605 ; Camden, Remams, 330 (1870). 
1670 ; Ray, 129. 1732 : Fuller, No 
3836. 

Pain past is pleasure. 1567 : G. 
Fenton, Bandello, i. 4 (T.T.), The re- 
membrance of the paine that is past 
is sweete, 1732 : Fuller, No. 3838. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
V., Pain past is pleasure, and experience 
comes by it. 



Pams 

Pams are the wages of iH pleasures 
1732 Fuller, No 3839 
Pams be a pleasure to you, If, profit 
will follow Ibid . No 2699 
Pams IS the price that God putteth 
upon all things 1659 Howell, 19 
Pams to get, care to keep, fear to lose 
1633 Draxe, 181, There is paine in 
gettmg, care m keepmg, and gnefe in 
losmg riches 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentiim 1763 Murphj, Ctttzen, 
I u 

Painted pictures are dead speakers 
16:6 Breton, in Works 11 ^ 5 (Grosart) 
1670 Ray, 131 

Painted sheath Sfe Leaden sword 
Pamters and Poets may he by author- 
ity 1591 Hanngton Apd ofPoelut, 
par 3 According to that old verse 
Astronomers, pamters. and poets may 
lye by authentic 1618 Hanngton, 
Epxgrams, bk 11 No 88, Besides, wc 

r ts lie by good authentic 1650 
Heath, Lptgrams 35, Poets and 
pamters by authontie As wel as travel- 
lers we say may he 1681 Robert- 
son, Phraseol Centralis, 1003 J736 
Bailey, Die/ , s v ' Poets," Poets and 
painters lye wth license Cf OId,A(fc) 
(14) , and Traveller (i) 

Pamtuig and fighting, On, look aloof 
1640 Herbert, yac Prudenium 1670 
Ray, 20 

Pair of shears See Shears 
Parses its pasture, It = It does credit 
to its food Said of a child 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs 80 
Pale as ashes c 1385 Chaucer, Leg 
Good Women, ix 1 88, Deed wex her 
hewe, and lyk as ash to sene c 1386 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1 506, Hi» 
hewe saiow, and pale as asshen colde 
c 1477 Caxton, Jason, 156 (E E T S ). 
He after becam pale and dede as 
asshes c 1490 Partonobe 1 30166 
(E E T S ) 1567 Merry Tales, etc 

No 48 p 64 (Hazbtt) 1607 Con- 
ceits of Old Hobson, 30 (Percy S ) As 
pale as ashes for feare 175^^ 
Sterne, Trist Shandy, n ch toi , See- 
ing her turn as pale as ashes at the 
\ery mention of it 1817 Bynon, 
Letters, etc , iv 51 (Prothero) 1870 
Dickens Drood, ch x , He was still 
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as pale as gentlemanly ashes at what 
had taken place in his rooms 
Pale as clay c 1600 in Collier, 
Roxb Ballads 328 (1847), His face was 
pale as any clay 2813 Scott, Rokely, 
V xxvii , He looks pale as clay 1893 
R L S, Letters, v 11 (Tusitala ed) 
He was as pale as clay, and 

walked leanmg on a stick 
Pale as death 1567 Painter, Pal 
of pleasure, 111 9 (Jacobs), The colour 
whereof is more pale than death 1602 
Chettle, Hoffman, I 1 , Desert looks 
pale as death 1700 T Brown, etc 
Scarron, 1 214 (1892), He gave a great 
shnet, turned pale as death 1751 
Fielding Amelia, bk vii ch i 1815 
Scott, ch XXXV, Lucy 

turned as pale as death 18S6 Hardy, 
Casierbndge, ch xxxix , " 'Tis me 1 ” she 
said. With a face pale as death 
Palm Sunday See quot 184^ 
Denham, Proverbs, 33 (Percy S), He 
that hath not a palm m his hand on 
Palm Sunday must have his hand cut 
off 1904 Co Folk-Lore NorihHtnb, 
176 (FLS) 

Pancake Tuesday See Shrove-tide 
Panendge parson, A 1612 Field, 
Woman a Weathercock, II , Thou Pan- 
endge parson ’ 1847 HaUiwell, Dul . 
s V , a term of contempt 
Pandon See Old, D (9) 

Pantofies See Stand (7) 

Pap before the child be bom, Boil net 
the 173Z Fuller, No 1002 
Pap with a hatchet 1589 P^P 
with a Hatchet [title of pamphlet] 
1592 Lyly, Mother BomUe, I ui , 
They give us pap with a hatchet 

1719 D Urfey, Pills, iv 329 (0 ), A 
custard was to him pap with a hatebeb 
1847 HaUiwell, Diet, sv "To 
pap With a hatchet, a proverbial 
phrase, meaning to do any kind action 
m an unkind manner 
Paradise, He that will enter lOio, 
must have a good key 1640 Her 
kxxt, Jac Prudenium 1670 Raj, 23 
1732 FuUer, No 2347 ["come with a 
right key"] 

Pardon all but thyself 1611 W* 
grave, s v ' Pardonner " 1640 IR'’* 
hert, Jac Prudenium 


Parings 

Parings of a pippin are better than a 
whole crab, The. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
4701. 1869 : Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch. V. 

Parings of his nails, He’ll not lose the 
== He is a miser. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., She %vill not part 
with the parjmg of hir nayles. c 1598 : 
Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt. II. ch. i.. 
Such penny fathers and pinch-fistes, 
that w^l not part, etc. 1631 ; Mabbe, 
CelesHna, 212 (T.T.), She uill not part 
•with anything, no, not so much as the 
parings of her nailes. 16S1 : Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, 843. 1894 : 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 15 (E D.S.), 
He would not give anyone the parings 
of his nails. 

Parkgate, All on one side like. 1886 : 

R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 444 (E.D S ). 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 9, 
. . . Parkgate consists of a row of 
houses facing the Dee. 

Parrot must have an almond, The. 
This expression was proverbial in 
the i6th and 17th centuries, but 
its meaning is not apparent Before 
1529 ; Skelton, in Works, ii. 2 (Dyce), 
Then Parot must haue an almon or 
a date. 1590 : Nashe, Almond for a 
Parrot [title]. 1609 : Shakespeare, 
Troikis, V. ii , The parrot wll not do 
more for an almond than he for a com- 
modious drab. 1616 ; Haughton, En- 
glishm.for my Money, IV. ii.. An almond 
for parrot ! a rope for parrot ! 1632 : 
Jonson, Magnetic Lady, V. v., Almond 
for parrot. 1633 ; Taylor (Water-Poet), 
A Bawd, 25, in Works, 3rd coU. (Spens. 

S. ), Shee knowes a bribe to a catchpole 
is as sufficient as an almond for a 
parrot. 

Parrot. See also Melancholy. 

Parsley, i. Parsley fried will bring 
a man to his saddle, and a woman to her 
grave. This seems a meaningless say- 
ing. 1678; Ray, 345. 1884: Friend, 
Flowers and FI. Lore, 209 

2. Parsley must be sown nine times. 
See quots. 1658 : R. Barnsley, in Wit 
Restored, 152 (Hotten), Or else the weed, 
which still before it’s bom Nine times 
the derdU sees. 1883 : Burne, Shropsh. 
Folk-Lore, 248, Parsley must be so^vn 
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nine times, for the de'vil takes all but 
the last. 1885 : N. & Q., 6th ser., xi. 
467, There is a saying in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire that “ parsley 
seed (when it has been soum) goes nine 
times to the devil,” a phrase which 
seems to have originated in the fact 
that it remains some time in the earth 
before it begins to germinate. 

3 The baby comes out of the parsley- 
bed. 1640 ; R. Brome, Antipodes, I. 
iv.. For I am past a child IVfy selfe to 
thinke the}' are found in parsley beds. 
1659 : London Chanticleers, sc. ii.. My 
mother indeed used to say that I was 
bom to be a gardener’s wife, as soon 
as ever I was taken out of her pars- 
ley bed. c. 1730 ; Swift, Receipt for 
Stewing Veal, Some sprigs of that bed 
VTiere children are bred. 1883 ; Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 249, We have the 
common English saying that the baby, 
etc. 1886 : Elworthy, West Som. Word- 
Book, 557 (E.D.S.), Parsley-bed . . . the 
source whence children are told that 
the little girls come. 1918 : N. & Q., 
12th ser., iv. 256. 

See also Mistress (4). 

Parson gets the children, The. 1663 : 
KiUigrew, Parson’s Wedding, II. iii. 
[quoted as a proverb]. 

Parson of Saddlewick. See Saddle- 
■wick. 

Parson Palmer. See 1785 quot. 
1682 : A. Behn, Roundheads, IV. iii.. 
Bread, my Lord, no preaching o’er yar 
liquer. 1709 ; 0 . Dykes, Eng. Pro- 
verbs, 295 {2nd ed.). Dangerous to 
preach over your liquor. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. II., Ld. Smart 
\i7iterrupting\. Pray, Sir John, did you 
ever hear of parson Palmer.? Sir John. 
No, my lord ; what of him ? Ld. 
Smart. Why, he used to preach over 
his liquor. 1754 ; Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. “ Liquor,” To preach 
over ones liquor. 1785 : Grose, Class. 
Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v. ” Parson 
Palmer,” Parson Palmer, a jocular 
name or term of reproach, to one who 
stops the circulation of the glass by 
preaching over his hquor, as it is said 
was done by a parson of that name, 
whose cellar was under his pulpit. 
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Parson’s cow with a call at her loot. 
To come home like the Cheshire 1670 
Ray, 2og 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs. 131 

Parson’s side, To pinch on the 
1579 Ljly, Euphites, 87 (Arbcr), 
LuoUa perceimng the dnft of the olde 
foxe hir father shaped him an 

aiinsi,\ ere which pinched Philautus 
on the persons syde c 1580 

Fulwell, Ars Adulandi, sig Hi, Pinch 
on the parsons side, mj lorde the 
whorsons haue to much 1630 T 
Adams TVorAs, 77, This is a <»mmon 
slander, when the couetous wretch 

pincheth on the pnest s side 1690 
Veu> Did Canting Crew To pmch on 
the parson s side, or sharp him of his 
tithes 1737 Ray 268 
Parsons are souls’ waggoners 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prvdenlim 
Parsons pay for the clerks l 8 l 2 
Combe, Syntax Pid Tour, can iv , 
And there s a proverb, as they say. 
That for the clerks the parsons pa> 

Part three things, To See quot 
1659 Howell, 17, It IS pitie to part 
three things — the lawyer and his client, 
the physiaan and hu patient, and a 
pot of good ale and a toast 
Partfidge i If the partridge had 
the voodcoeks thigh, 'Twould be the 
best bird that ever did fiy 1670 Ray, 
44 1732 Fuller, No 6400 1854 

Doran, Table Trails, 176, [with the 
addition] If the woodcodc had but 
the partndge's breast, 'Twould be the 
best bird that ever was dress’d 1888 
S O Addy, Sheffield Gloss , 255 (EDS), 
If a partndge had but a wi^cock's 
thee [thigh] Twere the finest bird that 
ever dsdfiet 

2 If you had not aimed at the par- 
tridge, you had not missed the snipe 
1846-59 Denham Tracis, 11 108 

(FLS) 

See also Plump 

Pass the pikes, To =To get out of 
danger 1567 G Fenton, BandeUo, 
1 239 (TT), Hee wolde graunte him 
dispence and saffe conduit to passe 
thorow the pikes of lus infortunat 
dangers 1581 Pettie tr Goazzo’s 
Civil Corners, Pref, Haumg alreadie 


past tlic pikes in a daungerous con 
flict, without ivound of honour 1626 
Breton in Works, 1 e6 (Grosart), To 
passe the pikes of Danger’s deadly 
smart 1682 A Behn, Roundheads, 
V IV , With much ado I have 
pass’d the pikes, my house bemg sur- 
rounded 1690 New Did Can/ing 
Crew, sig I5 1785 Cowper, Ldl to 
Lady Hesketh, 30 Nov ( 0 ), So far, 
therefore, have I passed the pikes 
The Monthly Critics have not jet 
noticed me 

Passion entereth at the fore-gate, 
wisdom goeth out of the postern. When. 
1732 Puller No 5564 
Passion will master you, if you do 
not master your passion 1831 Hone, 
Year-Book, col 1417 
Passionate men See quots 1692 
SirT P Blount, Essiys, 141, ’Twas the 
usual saj mg of a \ ery ingenuous person 
that passionate men, Like Yorkshire 
hounos, are apt to overrun the scent 
1732 Fuller, No 283 A man in 
passion ndes a horse that runs away 
with him i 58 o Spurgeon, Plough- 
man's Pictures, 143 [as in 1732] 

Past cure past care 1593 Greene, 
H orks, u 154 (Grosart), Remember the 
olde prouerbe past cure, past care 
without remedie, without remembrance. 
1592 Shakespeare. L L L , V M 
c 1625 B & F , Double Marriage, I 1 . 
But what IS past my help is past my 
care 

Past dying of her first child. She is= 
She hath had a bastard 1^8 Raj', 
240 

Past labour is pleasant i 559 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo 34, Labours 
ones [once] done be svvete 173^ 
Fuller, No 3845 

Paston Family 1678 Ray, 327 > 
There never was a Paston poor, a 
Hcjden a coward, nor a Cornwallis a 
fool 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss, sv 
Norfolk ' 

Pastor Sunday See Whitsuntide (3) 
Patch and long sit, biuld and soon 
flit 1G70 Ray, 21 
Patch by patch See quots 1639 
in Berkeley MSS , lu 33 (1885), Patch 
bj patch is jeomanlj but patch vpnn 
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patch - is beggerly. 1670 : Ra3^ 129, 
Patch by patch is good husbanchy, but 
patch upon patch is plain beggery. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6181 [as in 1670, 
but " housewifery ” for " husbandry ”]. 
1909 : Folk-Lore, xx. 73, [Durham say- 
ing] Patch neighbourly, patch on patch 
beggarly. 

Paternoster, i. A man may say even 
his Pater-noster out of time. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 299. 

2. A -paternoster while— A little while, 
a time in which one might say a Pater- 
noster. 1362: Langland, Plowman, A, 
V. 192, In a patemoster-while. 1536 : 
Latimer, Sermons, 37 (P.S.), Though 
it be but a Pater-noster while. 1584 : 
R. Scot, Witchcraft, To Readers, And 
yet they last not pater noster while 
the longer. 1888 ; R. L. S., Black 
Arrow, Prol., And think ever a pater- 
noster-while on Bennet Hatch. 

3. He may he in my Pater-noster, hut 
never in my Creed. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix.. He male be in 
my Pater noster in deede. But be sure, 
he shall neuer come in my Creede. 
c. 1590 ; in Roxb. Ballads, iii. 92 (B.S ). 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 270. 
1659 : Howell, 5. 

4. Paternoster built churches, and Our 
Father pulls them down. 1630 : T. 
Adams, in Works, 16. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 44 {1840), There is a genera- 
tion of people who, to prevent the 
verifying of the old proverb, “ Pater 
nosier built chiuches, and Our Father 
plucks them doivn," endeavour to 
pluck down both churches and our 
Father together, neglecting, yea despis- 
ing the use both of the one and the 
other. 1670 : Ray, 70. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3851. 

Path hath a puddle, Every. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. x'jyz : Ful- 
ler, No. 1453. 1817 ; Scott, Rob Roy, 
ch. xxxviii.. But ilka bean has its black, 
and ilka path has its puddle. 1852 : 
FitzGerald, Polonius, 153 (1903) . 1854 : 
Warter, Last of Old Squires, 53. 

Patience, i. He preacheth patience 
that never knew pain. 1855 - Bohn, 
381. 

2. He that hath no patience hath no- 
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thing. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Patience.” 
1666 ; Torriano, Piazza Univ., 194. 

3. He that hath patience, hath fat 
thrushes for a farthing. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

4. Let patience grow in your garden. 
1546 : He}^vood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
1633 ; Draxe, 152. 

5. Patience carries with it half a 
release. 1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. 
Honour, 196. 

6. Patience conquers, c. 1374 • Chau- 
cer, Troylus, bk. iv. 1 . 1584, Men seyn, 
"the suffraunt overcometh,” pardee. 
1611 : Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 
46, in Works, ii. (Grosart), Who suffers 
orecomes. 1639 : Clarke, 242, Patient 
men \vin the day. 

7. Patience is a flower that grows not 
in every garden. 1645 ; Howell, Letters, 
bk. i. § vi. No. 58. 1694 : D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. I. Act I. sc. i. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3854, Patience grows not in every 
garden. 1869: S^VLXg^on, John Plough- 
man, ch. V., It is not every garden 
that grows the herbs to mice it 
[patience] tvith. 

8 . Patience is a good nag, but she’ll 
bolt. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 
Lore, 121. 

9. Patience is a plaister for all sores, 
c. 1390: Gower, Conf. A 7 tiantis,'h'k. iii. 
1 . 614, And tak into thi remembrance If 
thou miht gete pacience. Which is the 
leche of aUe offence. As tellen ons these 
olde wise. c. 1393: Langland, Plow- 
man, C, XX. 89, And yet be plastred 
wth pacience. 1560; Wilson, Rhetorique, 
206 {1909), Pacience is a remedie for 
euery disease. 1605 : Breton, in Works, 
ii. jw 4 (Grosart) [" paine " for " sores "]. 
1694: D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. II. Act I. 
sc. i. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Ladies Sayings, 
g, Payshunce is a plister for o maks 
o’ sores. 

10. Patience is a virtue. 1377 : Lang- 
land, Plowjnan, B, xi. 370, Suffraunce 
is a souereygne vertue. c. 1386, 
Chaucer, C. Tales, F, 773 (Skeat); 
Patience is an heigh vertu, certejm. 
1599 : Breton, in Works, ii. c 7 (Grosart). 
1614: R. Tailor, Hog hath lost his 
Pearl, V. 1706 : Vanbrugh, Confederacy, 
III. ii. 1729 : Gay, Polly, I. 1798 •’ 
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liiozion, Speed the Plough,W m, There 
IS a point when patience ceases to be 
virtue 1821 Byron, Letters, etc, v 
287 {Prothero) 

11 Patience is the lest remedy 1578 
Flono, First Fruites, fo 44, Paaence 
IS the best medicine that is, for a sicke 
man 1761 Colman, Jealous Wife, 
IV 1 Cf No remedy 

12 Patience, money, and time, bring 
all things to pass 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentiim, Patience time and money 
accommodate all things 1732 Fuller, 
No 3858 

13 PatiencePerJorce 5Mi847quot 
1575 Gascoigne, Patience Perforce 
[title of poem] 1590 Spenser F Q , 
III X 3, But patience perforce , he 
must al^ What future and his fate on 
him will lay 1659 Howell, ii (9), 
Patience perforce is medicine for a mad 
horse 1694 Motteux, Rabelais, bk v 
ch 1 , Patience per force is a remedy 
for a mad-dog 1702 Penn, Fruits of 
Solitude, Pt II No 188, According to 
the proverb, Patience per force, and 
thank you for nothing 1837 Southey, 
Lett to Mrs Hughes, ^ Dec , ' Patience 
perforce ” was what I heard of every 
day m Porti^al 1847 Haliiwell Did , 
sv "Perforce,” Patience perforce, a 
phrase when some evil must be endured 
which cannot by any means be remedied 

14 Patience with foierty is all a poor 

man's remedy 1639 Clarke, 15 1656 
riecknoe, Diarium, 6, Pabence, \ertue 
of the poor 1670 Ray, 130 1732 

Fuller, No 6361 [omitting ‘ all'T 

See also Nature, Tune, and No remedy 

Patient, and you sh^l hare pabent 
children, Be 1678 Ray, 346 

Pabent is not like to recover who 
makes the doctor his heir, That 1659 
How ell, F'rovrfSs Fr -Eng , 11 He is a 
fool that makes lus phj’siban his heir 
1732 Fuller, No 4368 

Paul], a village on the Humber 
See quot 1878 Folk-Lore Record, i 
167, High Pauli, and low Pauli, and 
Pauli Holme, There never was a fair 
maid mamed at Pauli town 

Paul’s, Old as. 1662 mRoxfi Ballads, 
m 577 (B S ) I can call 'urn pntty 
souls, though thej be as old as Fouls 


1667 L'Estrange, Quevedo’s Visions 
184 (1904), Let her be as old as Paul’s 
1738 Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I 
1752 Fielding, Cov Garden Journal 
No 28, And told me that my secret 
was not only a lye, but as old as 
Paul's 1888 Lowsley, Berks Gloss, 
124 (EDS), The expression as “awld 
as St Paul’s" is used to denote great 
antujuity 

Paul’s steeple, Old as 1659 Howell, j 
Proverbs, Dedn , Some of them may be j 
said to be as old as Pauls steeple 
1670 Ray 242 1790 Grose, Prov 

Glosi^sv "London" 

Paul’s will not always stand 1593 
G Harvey, m Works, 1 297 (Grosart), 
Powles steeple, and a hugyer thing is 
douija j 55P Howel), 

A very ancient proverb viz PauL 
cant alwayes stand 1670 Ray, 130 
1732 Fuller, No 3861 
Paul’s See also Westminster 
Pares the meadow, He 1813 Rsj, 

75 

Par, verb 1 He pays him mth Ptn 
Pwoder 1639 Clarke, 58 

2 He that cannot pay let him pray 
1611 Cotgrave, sv 'Argent'* 1670 
Ray, 130 1732 Fuller, No 6362 

3 He that payeih another remembereth 
htmself Ibid , No 2247 

A lie that payetk beforehand shall 
have his vork ill done 1591 Flono, 
Seco>ti Brutes, 39, He that paieth afore 
band, hath neuer his worke well done 
1611 Cotgrave, sv "Bras,” lames 
bis Workeman. or, hath it but lamely 
done 1732 Fuller, No 2245 
5 He that pays last never pays /itire 
1659 Howell, 4, W’ho payeth last, 
payetli but once 1670 Ray, 13® 
1732 Fuller, No 2246 
b It IS hard to pay and pray too 
1631 F Lenton Characters, sig Dit 
(1663), In lus trade above all others 
>ou must both pray and pay 
H Rogers, Matnm Honour, 53, And 
now I adde, pray for it, pay and pray 

too 1725 ticloe, Every body’s Business 
Nor would I be so unchristian to put 
more upon any one than they can bear , 
but to pray and pay too is the devd 
1732 Fuller No 2951 
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7. Pay what you owe, And what you’re 
worth you’ll know. Ibid., No. 6352. 
1869 ; Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
xii. 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 89, Wlio 
pays what he owes enriches himself. 

8 . Pay with the same dish you borrow. 
1639 : Clarke, 14. 

9. To fay it with thinking. See 
Say, verb (9). 

10. To pay one in his own com. 1589 : 

Greene, vii. 133 (Grosart), Glad 

that he had giuen hir a soppe of the 
same sauce, and paide hir his debt 
in hir owne coine. 1612 ; Chapman, 
Widow’s Tears, II. iii., I did but pay 
him in’s own coin. 1687 : A. Behn, 
Lucky Chajice, I. ii., I would make use 
of Sir Cautious’s cash ; pay him in his 
o^vn coin. 1748 ; Richardson, Clarissa, 

i. 71 (1785), They had best take care 
he did not pay them in their own coin. 
1821; Byron, Blues, Eel. i. 1 . 132, Or 
he’ll pay you back in your own coin. 
1851 : Borrow, Lavengro, iii. 353, If you 
attempt to lay hands on me. I’ll try to 
pay you in your own coin. 

XI. To pay the debt to Nature. See 

Debt (5). 

12. To pay the piper. 1638 ; J. 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Taylors Feast, 98, 
in Works, 3rd coll. (Speiis. S.), Alwayes 
those that dance must pay the musicke. 
1695 : Congreve, Love for Love, II. v., 
I warrant you, if he danced till dooms- 
day, he thought I was to pay the piper. 
c. 1791 : Pegge, Derbicisms, 115 (E.D.S.), 
“ To pay the piper,” to bear the ex- 
pense. 1923 ; Evening Standard, 14 Feb., 

р. 5, col. I, The old adage of " He who 
pays the piper can call the tune ” has 
held good. 

13. To pay the shot = To pay the 
reckoning or biU. 1519 : Horman, 
Vulgaria, fo. 165, He loueth well to be 
at good fare but he wyll pay no scotte. 

с. 1534 ; Berners, Huon, 704 (E.E.T.S.). 

Yf it may please you to let me eat and 
drynke with you I wyU pay for my 
scot [“ shotte ” in 1601 ed.j. 1587 ; 
Churchyard, Worth, of Wales, 15 (Spens. 
S.), The shot is great, when each man 
paies his groate. 1607 : Dekker and 
Webster, Northw. Hoe, II. i.. Did thy 
lather pay the shot ? 1611 : Cotgrave, 

E 


s V. " Escorter,” Every one to pay his 
shot, or to contribute somewhat to- 
wards it. 1842 : in Crawhall, Fishers 
Garlands, 109 (1864), Yet stiU while I 
have got Enough to pay the shot Of 
Boniface . . . 1907: Hackwood, OW Eng. 
Sports, 222, The customers called. for 
their ale . . . and . . . expected the 
losers “ to pay the shot.” 

14. You pay more for your schooling 
than your learning is worth. 1639 : 
Clarke, 59. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5955. 

Pea and Pease, i. Eat peas with the 
king, and cherries with the beggar. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1356. 

2. Sow peas and beans in the wane of 
the moon. Who soweth them sooner, he 
sowelh too soon. 1846 ; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 42 (Percy S.). 

3. The smaller the peas. See quots. 
15th cent. : in Reliq. Antiques, ii. 40 
(1843), Tho smallere pese tho mo to the 
pott ; Tho fayrere woman tho more 
gyglott.' 1541 : Sell. House of Women, 
1 . 558, in Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, iv. 
126, The smaller pease, the mo to the 
pot. The fairer woman the more gillot. 

4. To give a pea for a bean = To give 
a present wth an eye to future return. 
Staffs. 1896 : Folk-Lore, vii. 377. 

5. Who hath many peas may put the 
more in the pot. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. V. 1670 : Ray, 21. 

See also Candlemas, B ; St. Benedict ; 
and St. David (i). 

Peace, i. Peace and catch a mouse. 
1659 : Howell, ii. 

2. Peace maketh plenty. 15th cent. : 
in Reliq. Antiques, i. 315 (1841), Pees 
maketh plenti, Plentd maketh pride. 
Pride maketh plee, Plee maketh povertd, 
Povert maketh pees. And therefore, 
grace growith after govemaunce. 1589 : 
Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, 217 (Arber), 
Peace makes plentie, plentie makes 
pride. Pride breeds quarrell, and quar- 
rell brings warre : Warre brings spoile, 
and spoUe pouertie, Pouertie pacience, 
and pacience peace : So peace brings 
warre and warre brings peace. [Putten- 
ham attributes the Imes to " Ihean de 
Mehune the French Poet.”] 16x9: B 
Rich, Irish Hubbub, 49, An old obserua- 
tion. Peace brings plenty. Plenty brings 
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pnde and Pnde m the end is it that 
brings m penury 1659 Howell, 19, 
Through peace cometh plenty 

3 'Tis safest making peace mik 
sword in hand 1699 Farquhar, Lcve 
and a Bottle, V 111 

4 Where there IS peace, God iS 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Peach will have wine, and the fig 
water, The 1577 J Grange, Golden 
Aphrodilts, sig Ei 1629 Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov 103 

Peacock hath fair feathers but foul 
feet, The 1633 Draxe, 10 

Peacock loudly bawls, \^en the, Soon 
we’ll have both ram and squalls 1893 
Inwards Weather Lore, 135 

Peacock See also All’s well, and 
Proud 

Peak, To send a wife to the 1663 
Pepjs, Diary, ig Jan My lord did 
presently pack his lady into the country 
m Derbyshire, near the Peake . which 
IS become a proverb at Court, to send 
a man's wife to the Devil's arse-a*Peake, 
when she vexes him 

Pear and Pears j After pear mne, 
or (he priest 1588 Cogan, Haven of 
Health, 89 (1612), That saying which is 
commonly used, that peares without 
wine are poyson j6o8 Hanngton, 
Seh of Salerne, sig B3 Peares wanting 
Wine, are po>son from the tree 1611 
Cotgrave, s v " Poire," After a (cold) 
peare wine, or the pnest i666 Tom- 
ano, Piazza Univ , 201, A pear must 
have wine after it, and a fig water 

2 A Pear must he eaten to the day. If 
you dont eat it then, throw it auay 
1886 N & Q , 7th ser , 11 506 

3 A pear year, A dear ^ear 1855 

N < 5 - Q , zst ser , xii 260 1893 In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 5 

4 Share not pears with your master, 
either in jest or in earnest 1611 Cot- 
gra\e,sv "Poire,' He that eats peares 
wth his lord picks none of the best 
1732 Fuller, No 4117 

See also Apple (7) 

Pearl on your nail, Make a 1592 
Nashe, Works, u 78 (Grosart), After a 
man hath tumd vp the bottom of thecup, 
to drop it on hys naile, and make a pearle 
with that IS left 3678 Raj, 88 1732 


Fuller, No 3311 1909 Hackwood 

Inns, Ales, etc , 165, The custom of 
turning upside down the cup, from 
which the dnnker has quaffed the whole 
contents, to make a pearl, with the 
last drop left in the vessel, upon hs 
thumb-nail Cf Supernaculum 
Pearls before swine, To cast 1340 
Ayenbtfe, 152 (E E T S ), Huerof zaj}* 
ous god me his spelle J>et we nc 
prauwe na3t oure preciouse stones to- 
uore zuyn 1401 in Wnght, Pol 
PoemSfU iio (Rolls Ser , 1861), And the 
presciouse perils je strowen to hogges 
c 1430 Lydgate, Minor Poems, i83 
’(Percy S ), Men shuld not put 
per]« whight, To-fore rude swyne 
1550 R Crowley, Epigr , m Works. 6 
(E E T S ), For before suche swyne no 
fiearles maye be caste 1606 Dav, 
He of Gulls, III , To cast eloquence 
amongst a companie of stmetards is all 
one as if a man should scatter pearls 
amongst the hoggish animals eeltped 
swine 3848 Dickens, Dotnhey, ch 
xxm 1905 Shaw, How He Lied, etc , 
Introducing a fine woman to jou 
casting pearls before sivme 
Peart See Pert 

Pease-field, He is going into the«* 
He IS falling asleep 1678 Ray, 264 
Pease-pottage and tawny Never made 
good medley 1659 Howell, 32 
Peckham See All holiday 
Peck of dirt See Eat (39) 

Peck of malt See Kiln (2) 

Peck of salt See Bushel (3) 

Peck of troubles, A c 3535 
Archaohgia, xxv 97 (0 ), The said 
George told hym that Mr Jlorc 
was in a pecke of trubles 3569 
Grafton, Chron , 1 235 (1809), Vou 
bnng your selfe into sudi a pecke 
of troubles 1633 Draxe, 37 17^3 

0 Keeffe, Beggar on Horseback, II iv , 

1 dare say he s m a peck of troubles 
1857 Hughes, Tom Brown, Ft I eh 
viu , A pretty peck of troubles youU 
get into 

Pedlar, A small pack becomes a small 
1611 Cotgrave, sv " Meraer," The 
httle pedler a httle pack doth serve 
1670 Ray, 143 1732 Fuller, No 

409 
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Pedlar carry his own burden, Let 
every. 1659: Howell, 17. 1732: Ful- 
ler, No 3176. 

Pedlar’s mare. Sec quot. 1541 ; 
Coverdale, Christ. State Matrimony, sig. 
G2, It is no vntrue prouerbe ; She 
that taketh the pedlers mare must be 
fayne to haue the pedler himself also 
at the last. 

Pedley, Go pipe at, there’s a pescod 
feast. 167S : Ray, 78 [" Padley ”] 
1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. 

“ Cheshire.” 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 62. 

Pedley. See also Candle (7) ; God 
help the fool ; I was by ; and Rope (5). 

Peep. I see a knave. 1639 : Clarke, 
181. 

Peeps through a hole may see what 
will vex him. He who. 1710 Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 135. 

Peewit. See Acre. 

Peggy behind Margit, To ride. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 142, ... To 
ride one behind the other. 

Peg in, To put the=To give no more 
credit. " A peg of wood above the 
latch inside . . . effectuallj^ locked 
it.” Ibid., 14X. 

Pelton. See quot. 1846-59 : Den- 
ham Tracis, i. rra (F.L.S.). They’d 
come back again like the pigs o’ Pelton 
Ibid., i. 113, Thicker and ranker, like 
pigs o’ Pelton. 

Pen and ink is wit’s plough. 1639 • 
Clarke, 35. 1670 : Ray, 130. 

Pen and ink never blush. 1577 : J. 
Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig. K2, 
Better might you haue done it with 
penne and inke, who (as the prouerbe 
goeth) neuer blusheth. Cf. Pens. 

Penance. See quot. 1593 : Tell- 
Trothes N. Yeares Gift, 10 (N. Sh. S.), 
The old saying is, that he wliich will no 
pennance doe, must shonne the cause 
that belongs thereto. 

Pence. See Penny. 

Pendle-Hill, As old as. 1659 ■ Howell, 
20. 1670 : Ray, 235. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Lancs ” 1901 : 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 3. 

Pendle, Ingleborough, and Penigent, 
Are the three highest hills between 
Scotland and Trent, 1586 : Camden, 


Penny 

Britannia, 431, Ingleborrow, Pendle 
and Penigent are, etc. 1622 : Drayton, 
Polyol., xxviii.. That Ingleborow hill, 
Pendle, and Penigent, Should named 
be the high’st betwixt our Tweed and 
Trent. 1683 ; Meriton, Yorkshire Ale, 
83-7 (1697). 1790 ; Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s V. “ Yorks,” [as in heading, with 
variant] Pendle, Penigent, and Ingle- 
borough Are the three highest hills all 
England thorough. 1878 : Folk-Lore 
Record, i. 167 [as in 1790]. 

Penniless bench. On. 1560-1 : in 
W. H. Turner, Select Rec. Oxf., 284 
(1880) (O ), Item, to . . . for mending 
the peneles benche [see note to 1604 
quot.]. 1598: Greene, Jawes 7 F., IV. 

111.. Wee will teach him such a lesson 
as shall cost him a chiefe place on penni- 
lesse-bench for his labour. 1604 : Mid- 
dleton, Black Book, in Works, viii. 27 
(Bullen), Pierce should be called no 
more Pennyless, hke the Mayor's bench 
at Oxford. [Bullen's note : ” At the 
east end of the old Carfax church at 
Oxford there was a seat for loungers 
which was known as Penniless Bench. 
Hence came the proverb ' To sit on 
Penniless Bench ’ (=be very poor).”] 
1651 : Randolph, Hey for Honesty, IV. 

1., I now must pine and starve at Penni- 
less Bench, i860 : Warter, Sea-board, 
ii. 43 (O.), Though he have sometimes 
to sit on the PennUess Bench. 

Penny and Pence, i. A penny at a 
pinch is worth a pound. 1639 : Clarke, 
45 - 

2. A penny earned is better than a 
shilling given. 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 
163. 

3. A penny for your thought. 1546 : 
Hey\vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv., 
Freend (quoth the good man) a peny 
for your thought. 1594 : Greene, 
Frier Bacon, etc., sc. vi.. How cheer 
you, sir ? A penny for your thought ! 
1602 : Marston, Antonio and Mellida, 
II. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers , Dial 
I. 1762: Hall Stevenson, Crazy Trt/rs, 
Tale II. p. 28, Now, said the Mar- 
chioness, and smil’d, I’ll give a penny 
for your thoughts. 

4. A penny in purse will bid me drink, 
when all the friends I have will not. 
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Penny 

1670 Ray, 130 1732 Fuller, No 

3865 [“ make for " bid ”] 

5 A penny tn the forehead See 
quots This alludes to an old game of 
making a child beheve that a coin 
pressed on its forehead, and surrepti- 
tious!} removed, is still there 1658/9 

T Burton Diary, 9 March, Sir A : 
Haslengge turned from the chair, and | 
they called him to speak to the chair ' 
He said, “ I am not bound always to 
look } ou in the face like children to see 
if you have a penny m your forehead ’ 
1740 North Examen, 324, We may 
hope better of their abilities than to be 
wheedled as children with a penny in 
the forehead 

6 A penny in the purse is better than 
a friended Court 1875 Smiles Thrift, 
126 [quoted as a true saying ] Cf 
Friend (3) 

7 A penny more btt}s the lehistle 

1732 Fuller, No 341 

8 A penny saved is a penny got 
[e 1550 Gentleness and Nobility, inUty- 
wood. Spider and The, 447 (farmer), I 
tell thee plainly, wthout any boast, 
A halfpeny is as well saved as lost ] 
1640 Herbert, Jae Pritdenlum, A 
mnny spared is twice got c x686 in 
RotA Ballads vi 349 (B S ), A penny 
well sav’d is as good as one earn'd 
17H Steele, Spectator, No 3, He 
abounds in several frugal maxuns 

A penny saved is a penny got” 

1733 Fieldmg, Miser, HI xu 1852 
Dickens, Bleak House, ch ix 

9 A penny soul never comes to ftra- 

pence, 1859 Smiles, Self-Help, z<yj 
(1869), Narrow -nundedness leads 

to failure The penny soul, it is said 
VA'.es cawA Va Vi.e-yeviOe 

10 Apenny to serve one’s need 1637 
in Pepysian Garland, 447 (Rollins), The 
gentle craft doth beare good will, to all 
lond hearted tradesmen still. That keepe 
the prouerbe to fullfiU a penny to serue 
their need 

11 Belter penny in silver than any 
brother 1659 Howell, Frtner As Brit- 
Eng , 16 

12 Eiery one hath a penny for the 
nett ale house 1678 Ray,i8l 1732 
Fuller, No 1445 


Penny 

13 In for a penny tn for a pound 
1695 Ravenscroft, Caut Guests, V 1 
(0 ), Well than. O’er shooes, o’er boots 
And m for a penny, in for a pound 
1815 Scott, Mannertng, ch xln 
1823 Byron, Letters, etc , vi 285 
(Prothero) 1877 S Butler, in Life 
by Jones, 1 259 (1919), Feeling, there 
fore, that if I was m for a penny, I 
might as well be in for a pound, I wrote 
about your fathers book exactly as 
I should have done about any one 
elses 

14 Penny and penny laid up will he 

many 1639 Clarke, 35 1670 Ray, 

130 1732 Fuller, No 288 

15 Penny come quick soon makes tiro 
pence Ibid , No 3863 

16 Penny tn pocket ts a good com 

panton 1659 Howell, 10 1670 

Ray, 130 1712 Arbuthnot, John 

Bull, Ft 11 , ch iv, I am sure 
that a penny m the purse is the best 
fnend John can have at last 1732 
Fuller, No 3^4 [''merry” for 
” good "] 

17 Penny to bless oneself See Cross 

(3) 

18 Penny wise and pound foolish 

1605 Camden, Remains, 330 (1870) 
1631 Dekker, Penny-utse, pound 
foolish [title) 3712 Addison, spuia- 
tor No 295 1^4 Mrs H Wood, 

Trevlyn Hold, ch xh ,1878 Platt, 
Business, 126 

19 Sometimes a penny well spent w 
better than a penny til spared 1672 
Walker, Parcem , 32 

20 Take care of the fence and fAe 
founds will take care of themsehes Be- 
fore 1724 in Chesterfield Lett , 5 2 
V75ti (O'y 1&34-7 Souftiey, 

ch ccxU 1859 Smiles, Self -Help, 
305 (1869) 1924 Observer, 16 March, 

p 2. col 4 Cf No 27 

21 The fenny IS til saved that shames 

the master 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 
" Shame " 

22 The penny is well spent that gels 

the found e 1400 Beryn, 1 22+f. 
p 69 (E E T S ), Hor pere is a comyn 
byword yf >e it herd havip ” Wele 
settip he his peny', pat the pound 
[therbyj savip ” 1536 m Lisle 
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Papers, xiv. art. 40, The old saying. 

“ Well is spent,” etc. 

23. The penny is well spent that saves 
a groat. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 332 
(1S70). 1670 : Ray, 130. 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 4369. 

24. There is more honesty in a penny 
than hi five pounds. 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk'Lore, 588. [Miss Bume 
says that this is an argument for lending 
a large sum.] 

25. There’s no companion like the 
penny. 1659 : Howell, Proverbs: Span.- 
Eng., 13. 1670 ; Ray, 21. 1732 • Ful- 
ler, No. 4891. 

26. To think one’s penny good silver. 
1580 : G. Harvey, Works, i. 71 (Grosart), 
Euery one highly in his owne fauour, 
thinking no man’s penny so good siluer 
as his own. 1637 : Breton, in Works, 
ii. h 20 (Grosart), There are more 
batchelors then Roger, and my penny 
is as good siluer as yours. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3112, Is no coin good silver but 
your penny ? Cf. Farthing ; and Half- 
penny. 

27. Who will not lay up a penny Shall 
never have many. 1541 : Coverdale, 
Christ. State Matrimony, sig. I3, Who 
so spareth not the penye shall neuer 
come by the po^vnde. 1670 : Ray, 
131 [" keep ” for " lay up ”]. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6383. Cf. No. 20. 

28. You may know by a penny how a 
shilling spends. 1678 ; Ray, 78. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 5951. 

See also Pennyworth. 

Penny-weight of love is worth a 
pound of law, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
343- 

Pennyworth, Great. See Great bar- 
gain. 

Pennyworth of ease is worth a penny, 

A. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 318 
(1870). 1678 : Ray, 130. 1732 ; Ful- 
ler, No. 344. 

Pennyworth of mirth is worth a pound 
of sorrow, A. 1678 : Ray, 176. 

Pennyworth of poker is worth two of 
coals, A. 1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” 
in N. <§■ Q., 3rd ser., vi. 495. 

Penrith, Peerless. 1638 ; Brathwait, 
Barn. Itiner., 151 (1774). Thence to 
Peerless Penrith went I, Which of mer- 
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chandise hath plenty. 1846-59 : Den- 
ham Tracts., i. 182 (F.L.S.). See also 
Little London. 

Pensford. Sec Stanton Drew. 

Pension never enriched a young man. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentuni. 

Pens may blot but they cannot blush. 
1596 : Harington, Metam. of Ajax, vii. 
(1814) [quoted as " the old saying ”]. 
1639 • Clarke, 268. Cf. Pen and Ink. 
Pentecost. See Whitsuntide. 
Penzance, Not a word of. This refers 
to the glaring cowardice of the Penzance 
men when Cornwall was invaded by the 
Spanish in 1595. 1678 : Ray, 350, 

Not a word of Pensants. 1750 : Heath, 
Scilly and Cornwall, 407. 1906 : Corn- 
ish N & Q., 264. 

People’s love is the king’s life-guard. 
The. 1738 : Gent. Mag., 475. Cf. 
Subject (i). 

Pepper. See Snow (7). 

Pepper-gate. See Daughter. 

Pepper in the nose, To take=To take 
offence. 1377 • Langland, Plowman, 
B, XV. 197, And to pore peple han peper 
in the nose. c. 1500 ; Skelton, Why 
Come Ye Nat, 1. 381, For drede of 
the red hat Take peper in the nose 
[Lest the cardinal take offence]. 1583 : 
Greene, Works, ii. 52 (Grosart), As old 
women are soone angry, she tooke 
pepper in the nose at the sharpe reply. 
1607 : Marston, What You Will, In- 
duction, He’s a chollerick gentleman ; 
he wU take pepper in the nose instantly. 
i68z : Bunyan, Holy War, ch. x. 1714 : 
Ozell, M oiler e, ii. 13, I approve of a 
husband’s vigilance in this particular ; 
but I’m afraid you take pepper i’ th’ 
nose too soon. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2032. Cf. Snuff. 

Percys’ profit was the Lucys’ loss, 
The. 184^59 ; Denham Tracts, i. 228 
(F.L.S.). 

Perseverance kills the game. 1813 ; 
Ray, 149. 1846-59 : Denham Tracts, 
ii. 108 (F.L.S.). 

Persuasion of the fortunate sways 
the doubtful. The. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 10. 

Pert and Peart: 

(<r) Peart as a maggot. As. Oxfordsh. 
1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77. 
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Peart as a robin, As [1592 Warner, 
Albxon’s Eng , ch xxxi st 4, As peart 
as bird ] 1862 Dialed of Leeds, 405 
igoi F E TayJor, Lancs Sayings, 3, 
As peeart as a robin 
Peart as a sparrow, As 1837 Mrs 
Palmer, Devonsh Dialed, 70, a 

common phrase for a lively little chit 
Peart as a spoon, As 1882 Mrs 
Chamberlain. W Words Words, 22 
(EDS) means unusually bright 

and cheerful 

(6) Pert as a pearmonger, As 1564 
Harding, quoted in Jewel, Defence of 
the Apol , 822 (PS), Here pncketh 
forth this hasty defender as pert as a 
pearmonger 1678 Ray, 281. As pert 
as a pearmongers mare Before 1732 
Gay, New Song of New Stmtles, Pert as 
a pearmonger I'd be If Molly were but 
kind 1738 Swift, Polite Convers . 
Dial I 1855 N 6’ Q 1st set , xt 
114, As peart as a pearmonger (Lancs) 
1855 Ibid , 232 " Peart as a pear- 
monger " does not belong to Lancashire 
I have often heard it in Oxon and 
Bucks 

Pert See also Crouse 
Perverseness makes one squint-eyed 
1640 Herbert. Jac Prudenium 
Peter of Wo^, Church and mills are 
all his Cheshire 1670 Ray, 217 
1852 N 6- ^ , 1st set , vi 386 1917 

Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, J03 
Petworth 1884 " Sussex Pro- 

verbs,” m N Q , 6th ser, x 370, 
Proud Petworth, poor people. High 
church, crooked steeple 1911 A S 
Cooke, Off Beaten Track in Sussex, 284, 
Poor Petworth proud people, etc 
Physic, subs I He takes physic be’ 
fore he cs sick 1639 Cfatie 263 
1670 Ray, 189 

2 He that Itvelh by physteke hveth 
miserably 1588 Cogan, Haven of 
Health, Epist Ded [quoted as ” a 
common saying ”] 

3 U Physic do not work, prepare for 
the kirk i6y8 Ray, 189 

Physician, heal thyself 1511 Colet, 
Sermon, MiDxiRioTi'sPhemx.'a 8(1708) 
Tis an old proverb, Physiaan he^ 
thjself 1543 Becon mEarly Works, 
385 (PS) 1579 Ljl>, 118 


(Arber) 1638 D Tuvill, Vade 
Mecum, 152 (3rd ed). First fterefore 
phjsitian, cure thme own ills 1692 
L'Estrange, ^Esop, 205 (3rd ed) 
[" cure ” for heal ”] 1781 Franck 

Im. Lucian, 11 134 « , According to the 
old adage, ' physician, cure thyself" 
1875 Smiles, Thrift, 23 

Physicians’ faults are covered with 
earth 1620 J Melton, Astrologaster, 
17, The sunne doth alvi'ajes behold 
your good successe, and the earth 
couers all your ignorances 1637 T 
Hejnvood Dialogues, etc , in Bang, 
Materialien B 3, 197, 'Tis said of all 
physitians What good comes bj their 
physick, the sun sees But in their art, 
if they have bad successe, That the 
earth covers 1669 Pohteuphma, 17$, 
Physicians are happy men, because the 
sun makes manifest what good success 
soever happeneth m tbeu* cures, and 
the earth buneth what fault soever 
they commit [As to the Greek onginal 
of this saying, by Nu-ocles, seeN & Q, 
8th ser , vi 246 ) 

Physicians kill more than they cure 
1703 E Ward, Writings, 11 328 [‘‘ an 
old maxun ”] 

Physiaans See also Feastmgs , Feed 
(I), Few, Fool (15). God heals {Coed 
physician , Hide nothing , Inward sore , 
Old, A (b) (7) , and Patient 

Pickaholeinanian’scoat,To 15^ 
Mar-Prelate’s Epitome, 3 (1843), There 
IS a deuice to fynde a hole in the 
coat of some of >ou puntanes i 639 
Clarke, 80 It's easie to pick a hole m 
another man's coat, if he be disposed 
1670 Ray, i8g 1745 Agreeable Com- 
Pomon, J05, You have great reason to 
pick holes in your neighbour ’s coals 
l8o8 Manrung, Lett to Lamb, n® 
(1925), God forgiv e me if I m censorious 
and pick holes in another man's coat 

Pick a quarrel, To c 1449 Padon 
Letters, j 87 (O), The seyde parsonc 
hathe pekyd a qwarell to on 
SlasfjT Kecheforthe 1519 Horman 
VuJgarta, fo 128, He begynneth to 
pyke or fyndeth a quarel of my uordes 
^ ^550 Jacks Juggler, 83 (Grosart) 
WoU sone pike a quarrell, be it wrong 
or right 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 1^7 
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(Arber). 1669 : Brathwait, Hist, of 
Moderation, 75, Neighbours . . . would 
be . . . read}’’ to pick any quarrel wth 
her. 1894 : Caine, Manxman, V. xiv. 
325 ( 0 .), Some of the men began to pick 
quarrels. 

Pick and choose and take the worst. 
1884 : H. Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, 
228, We say more colloquially, " Pick 
and choose,” etc. 

Pick - pockets are sure traders ; for 
they take ready money. 1732 : Fuller, 
No 3872. 

Pickpockets in a fair, They agree like. 
1813 : Raj’-, 178. 

Pick up one’s crumbs, To = To be 
convalescent. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 
302 (Arber), What with hir merry sport- 
ing, and good nourishing, I began to 
gather vp my crumbes. 1645 : Howell, 
Letters, bk. i. § ii- No. i, I . . . am 
recovering and picking up my crums 
apace. 1754 ; Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. " Pick.” 1886 ; Elworthy, 
West Som. Word-Book, 566 (E.D.S.), 
Our Liz bin ter’ble bad . . . but her’s 
pickin’ up her crooms again now, 
like 

Piddinghoe, a Sussex -village near 
Newhaven, in the valley of the Ouse, 
which has a Gotham-like reputation. 
See quots. 1884 : “ Sussex Proverbs,” 
in N. & Q., 6th ser., ix. 401, At Pidding- 
hoe they dig for daylight . . moon- 
shine . . . [and] smoke, 1911 : A. S. 
Cooke, Off Beaten Track in Sussex, 283, 
More famous Piddinghoe — " where they 
shoe their magpies” — ^with its reputed 
ague and celebrated chalk-pit — “ where 
they hang ponds out to dry.” Ibid , 
284, Englishmen fight, Frenchmen too : 
We don’t — ^we live Piddinghoe ! 

Pie-lid makes people wise. 1678 : 
Ray, 79. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 

Lore, 114, One can’t tell what a pie is 
till the hd is off. 

Pig and Pigs. i. A brinded pig will 
make a good brawn to breed on—“A red- 
headed man will make a good stalhon ” 
(Ray, 1737). 1678 : Ray, 67. 

2. A pig may fly. See quots. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4350, That is as likely as 
to see an hog fly. 1S72 : De Morgan, 
Budget of Paradoxes, 275, There is a 
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proverb which sayS, A pig may fly, but 
it isn’t a likely bird. 

3. A pig of one’s own sow. c. 1535 ^ 
Gentleness and Nobility, sig. Ai, v°. That 
is euyn a pyg of our own sow. 1579 • 
G. Harvey, Works, i. 112 (Grosart), A 
misshapin illfavor’d freshe copy of my 
precious poems, as it were, a pigg of 
myne o^vne sowe. 1608 : Day, Humor 
out of Breath, Til., ’Tis a pig of your 
orvne sow, madam ; and I hope your 
wit will bestow the nursing of it 1681 : 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, iiio, 
'Tis a pig of your own sow, your own 
self sold it. i860 : Reade, Cl and 
Hearth, ch. xcviii., " Who more charit- 
able than monks ? ” “ Go to ! They 
do but give the laity back a pig of their 
own sow.” 

4. A pig of the worse pannier. 1533 : 
Heywood, Jo/in, Tyb, etc., 89 (Farmer), 
And, peradventure, there, he and she 
Will make me cuckold, even to anger 
me ; And then had I a pig in the worse 
panyer. 1546 ; Hey^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. xi., He hath a pyg of the 
worse panier sure. 

5 A pretty pig makes an ugly old sow. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 363. 

6. A red pig for an atchern [acorn]. 

1886 : R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 444 
(E.D.S.) 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 

verbs, 5. 

7. As happy as a pig tn muck. 1828 ; 
Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 43. i88g ; 
Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss., 358 
(E.D.S.), " As happy as pigs e’ muck,” 
means having one's fill of sensual 
pleasure. 

8 . As Irish as pigs in Shudehill mar- 
ket. Manchester. 1869 : Hazlitt, 65. 

9. Feed a pig and you’ll have a hog. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1517. 

10. He has brought his pigs to a fine 
(or fair) market. 1600 : Look About You, 
sc. xiii.. My fa-fa-father has brought his 
ho-ho-hogs to a fa-fa-fair m-m-market. 
c. 1613 : Rowlands, Paire of Spy- 
Knaues, 9 (Hunt. Cl ), As wse as lohn 
of Gotehams catfe : or this fellow 
brought his hogges to a faire market. 
1693 ; Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. iii. ch. 
xlv., I have fish’d fair now (quoth 
Panurge) and brought my pigs to a 
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fine market 1713 C Shadwell./fi/w 
of Army, V 11 , Ah, Gemini, I have 
brought my hogs to a fair market 
1757 Murphy, IJphohienr, I lu , Yes, 
you ve earned your pigs to a fine 
market 1806 Lamb, Mr H — , II , 
Your Honour has had some morti- 
fication, to be sure you ha\e 

brought jour pigs to a fine market 
1849 Planch^ Extravag , iv 32 (1879), 
To a fine market jou have brought 
jour pigs 

11 He IS teaching a pig to pAay on a 
fiuU 1813 Rav, 75 

12 He ftnotts not « ^tg from a dog 
1737 Ray, 206 

13 He that loves noise must buy a fig 
1813 Ray, 143 

14 Like a pig, he'll do no good alive 
1589 L Wnght, Display of Dulse, 10, 
A nojsome hogg, that is neuer profit- 
able till he dye 1630 T Adams, 
Works, 452, Like a two-leg’d hog 
neuer doth good, till he is dead 1732 
Fuller, No 3226, Like an hog , he does 
no good till he dies Ibid . No 5851, 
^ou are like a hog , never good, while 
living 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect 
ii 43, "He’s like a pig he’ll do no good 
ahve," said of a covetous man, regard- 
less of the happiness of others 1847 
Halhwell. Diet , s v " Pig " 

15 Like a pig's tail, going all day, 
and nothing done at ntgM 1865 

Lancs Proverbs,” m N S-Q , 3rd ser , 
vut 494 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 

Sayings. 5 

16 Pigs can see the wind 1663 
'Biii\oT,Hudtbras,Vi III can u 1 1105, 
Had lights when better eyes were blind, 
as pigs are said to see the wind 1703 
E Ward, 11 Tilings, u 27X, 'Tis as 
natural as 'tis for a to see 
the wind 1831 Hone, Year-Book. 
29 Feb [quoted as a common saying] 
1890 N < 5 - Q , 7th ser ix 14, That 
pigs can see the wind— m particular 
the east wind — is a notion pretty 
gKieral in the Midlands 1916 H &Q , 
I2th ser , 11 358 I have often heard it 
said that wind looks like fire to a pig, 
and that onlj a pig can see the 
wind 

17 Pigs fly in the air with their lath 


foru^ard 1639 Clarke, 147 1670 

Ray, 189 1880 Spurgeon. Plough 

man's Pictures, 32, They say that if 
pigs flv they always go with thcic tails 
forward 

18 Pigs love that he together 1678 

Ray, 189 1707 C Cibber, Dowblj 

Gallant, V u , You know the old saying, 
Sir Solomon, Lying together makes pigs 
love 1732 Fuller, No 3874 

19 Pigs play on the organs 1639 

Clarke 7, A pig playes, etc 1670 
Ray, 189 1685 S Wesley, Maggots, 

22, Why should not other piggs on 
organs play, As well as they ^ 1732 
Fuller, No 3875 Cf Hogs Norton 

20 The worst pig often gets the lest 
pear 1855 Bohn, 519 

21 The young pig grunts like the dd 
sow 1678 Ray, 184 

22 There are more ways See quot 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 590, 
Theer’s more way« o' killin' pigs than 
chokm’ ’em '00th [with] butter 

23 To buy a pig in a poke [bag] 
1546 Heywood, Provabs, Pt II cb 
ix , Ye loue not to bye the pjg m the 
poke 1583 Greene, Works, 11 12^ 
(Grosart), He is a foole, they say, that 
will buy ye pig in the poke 1631 ^ 
Lenlon Cnaraders, sig Bil (1663), 
You may perhaps buy a pigge in a poke 
1694 Terence made English, i&S- * 
don t love to buy a pig m a bag 17^5 
Steele, Tender Husband, III 11 , ^ 
thought it would be proper to see how 
1 liked you, as not canng to buy a 
pig ui a poke 1806 Lamb, Mr ff— » 
II , No great harm if you had You a 
only have bought a pig m a poke 
1920 Hudson. Dead Man's Plack, 11- 
20, Athelwold with a fnends 
privilege told him not to be so simpk 
as to buy a pig m a poke 

24 To drive pigs to market *= To 
snore 1738 Swift, Polite Comers , 
Dial II , He fell asleep, and snored so 
hard, that we thought he was dnvuig 
his hogs to market 1785 Grose, 
Class Did Vulgar Tongue, s v ” Hog ’ 
To dnve one's hogs, to snore i®54„ 
Baker, Norlhants Gloss , s v *' 

" To dnve your pigs to market " To 
snore 1901 r E Taylor, Lancs 
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Sayings, i6, He were droivin’ th’ pigs 
to th’ market (He was snoring). 

25. What can you expect from a pig 
hut a grunt ? 1827 : Scott, Journal, 
10 April [" sow ” for " pig,” and 
" grumph ” for " gnmt ”]. 1916 : B. 
Duffy, Special Pleadvjg, 7. 

26. Whe7i pigs carry sticks. The clouds 
will play tricks: When they lie hi the 
mud. No fears of a flood. 1893 ; In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 130. 

27. When the pig ts proffered hold 
up the poke. c. 1400 ; Douce MS., 52, 
cited in Farmer’s Heywood’s Proverbs, 
422 (1906), When me profereth the 
pigge, open the poghe 1530; Palsgrave, 
594, Whan the pygge is proferd it is 
good to apen the poke. c. 1580 : Ful- 
well, Ars Adulandi, sig. Gi, When pig 
is proferd, ope the poke. 1670 : Ray, 
131- 1732 : Fuller, No. 5601. 

28. You can never make a good shaft 
of a pig's tail. 1605 : Camden, Re- 
mains, 328 (1870), Slake a pipe of a 
pig’s tail. 1651 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum, 2nd ed. 1670 : Ray, 104, You 
can't make a horn of a pigs tail. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5872. 1880 : Spurgeon, 
Ploughman’s Pictures, 31, There’s sense 
in choosing your tools, for a pig’s tail 
^viU never make a good arrow. 

See also First pig; Goodyer’s pig; 
Hog; Like the Irishman’s pig; More 
pigs ; Pearls ; Felton ; Please (6) ; 
Sleep, verb (9) ; Snug ; Sow ; Stare ; 
Subtle ; Swine ; and Wilful. 

Pigeon and Pigeons, i. Full pigeons 
find cherries bitter. 1623 : Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 509. 

2. Pigeons are taken when crows fly 
at pleasure. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3873. 

3. Pigeons never do know woe But 
when they do a benting go. 1609 : T. 
Ravenscroft, Deuteromelia, sig. F3, The 
pigion is neuer woe, tiU. abenting she 
goe. 1670 ; Ray, 44. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 6480. c. 1791 ; Pegge, Derbicisms, 
89 (E.D.S.), Pigeons never know such 
woe. As when they a-benting go. 1839 : 
G. C. Lewis, Herefs. W ords, 10. 1842 : 
Akerman, Wilts Gloss., 5. 

4. To catch two pigeons with one bean. 
1557 : North, Diall of Princes, fo. 56, 
For the prouerbe sayeth, that with one 

* R 


beane, a man maye take, two pigeons. 
^577 • J- Grange, Golden Aphroditis, 
sig. E2, In hoping to take two pigeons 
■with one beane you are decyued. 1602 : 
Chamberlain, Letters, 124 (Camden S.), 
You deserve double than ekes, and serve 
two pigeons rvith one beane. 1678 : 
Ray, 353. 

5. When the pigeons go a benting. Then 
the farmers lie lamenting. 1830 ; Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 417. 1866 : Brog- 
den. Lines Prov. Words, s.v. “ Bent- 
ing,” When the dove goes a benting. 
The farmer is lamenting. 

See also Children (9) ; and House (20). 

Pilchards, i. Cream upon pilchards, 
said of a smart dress upon a slatternly 
woman. S. Com 19th cent. (Mr. 
C. Lee). 

2. Heat and pilchards. Com. 1869 : 
Hazlitt, 201. 

3. See quot. 1875 : Cheales, Pro- 
verb. Folk-Lore, 53, The results of a 
school of pilchards coming into one of 
their bays — Meat, money and light. All 
in one night. 

Pilgarlic. Originally a bald head, but 
became a proverbial name for any un- 
lucky wight, sometimes in seE-applica- 
tion. [c. 1400 : Beryn, 5 (E.E.T.S.), 
And yee shuU here howe ye Tapster 
made ye Pardoner pull Garlik al the 
longe nySte, til it was nere end day.] 
Before 1529 : Skelton, in Works, i. 122 
(Dyce), Ye loste hyr fauyr quyt; Y’our 
pyllyd garleke hed Cowde hocupy there 
no stede. c. 1620 : B. & F., Hum. 
Lieut., II. ii.. There got he a knock, and 
down goes pil-garlick. 1671 : Westm. 
Drollery, 38 (Ebsworth), Then to the 
cupboard Pilgarlick must hie. To seek 
for some crusts that have long lain dry. 
1676: Shadwell, Virtuoso, II., Do you 
think to make a fool of Pilgarhck ? 
1709; Centlivre, Busy Body, V. iii.. 
So, here’s everybody happy, I find, but 
poor Pilgarlick. I wonder what satis- 
faction I shall have. c. 1760 : Foote, 
Lame Lover, III., So then it seems poor 
Pill Garlick here is discarded at once. 
1813 : Life of Pill Garlick, Rather a 
Whimsical Sort of Fellow [title]. 1894 : 
Punch, 21 April, 186 (O.), No! ’tis 
Bull is pilgarlic and martyr. 
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Pill and Pills I If the pills uere 
pleasant, they uoitld not uant gliding 
1633 Draxe, 57, If the apothecanes 
pilles had a good taste, they would 
neuer glide them ouer 1732 Fuller, 
No 2711 

2 To give one a pill to swallow =To 
tell one something unpleasant 1567 
Painter, Pal of Pleasure, m 52 {Jacol»), 
The good lady swallow^ down 
that pille Without chewing 1889 
Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 405 
(EDS), It’d be a sore piU for him at 
his time of hfe 

Pillar to post, From Often From 
post to pillar c 1420 Lydgate, As- 
sembly of Gods, 34 (E E T S ) Thus fro 
poost to pylour was he made to daunce 
c 1532 R Copland, Spyttel Hous, 
1 715, And turmojlcth alway fro pyler 
to post 1575 Apptus and Vtrg , m 
Hazhtt, OW P/ays, IV isi.Tbusmhurly 
burly, from pillar to post, Poor Hap- 
hazard daily was toss'd 1605 Chap- 
man, All Fools, III 1 , from post 
to pillar i6og Dekker, m IKorAs, 

136 (Grosart), from poste to piller 
1673 Marvell, in IVorhs, lu 279 
(Grosart), hunted from post to 
pillar 1777 in Garrick Corresp , 11 
202 (1832), Your good nature will 
forgive me, especially when you con- 
sider how I am tossed from pillar to 
post 1852 Dickens, Bleak House 
ch XXIV , The man was so badgered, 
and worried, and tortured, by being 
knocked about from post to pillar, and 
from pillar to post 1903 H 

fames, LeUers.i 435 (1902), It all makes 
me glad I am old, and thereby soon to 
take leave of a world in which one is 
dnven, unoffending, from pillar to post 

Filling Moss, Lancs i God s grate 
and Pilling Moss are endless Lancs 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 180 

(FLS) 

2 Once a wood, then a sea, now a moss, 
and e'er will be 1869 Hazlitf, 305 

Pilsen-pin Su Lenson-hill 

Punlico Set quots c 1680 Au- 
brey, Hat Hist Surrey, v 221 To 
walk in PmUtco became proverbial for 
a man handsomely drest , as these 
walks [Rmblico-Path, near the GJote 


Theatre] were frequented by none else 
1863 N & Q . 3rd ser , iv 327, There 
is a Devonshire proverb, “ To keep it 
in Pimlico, ’ that is, to keep a house in 
nice order 

Pimpernel No heart can think, no 
tongue can tell, The virtues of the pm 
pemel 1849 Halliwell, Pop Wiyms, 
179 1878 Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 26 

1910 Devonsh Assoc Trans , xlii 90, 
No heart can thmk nor tongue can teU 
The virtue there is in pimpernel 

Pm and Pms, subs i A pm a day 
ts a groat a year 1712 Addison, 
spectator. No 295 1738 Swift, Po- 

lite Convert , Di^ I 1792 Wolcot, 
Works, 11 313 (1795) 1829 Hunter, 

Hallamsh Gloss 21 

2 He that takes not up a pm, slights 

hiswtfe 1640 Yiezbth, Jac Prtiden 
turn 1670 Ray, 21 1732 Fuller, 

No 2324 

3 He that will not stoop for a pm, via 

never be worth a pound 1^7-8 Pepj'S. 
Diary, 2 Jan , Sir W Coventy an 
swered ‘ I see your Majesty do not 
remember the old English proverb, ' He 
that will not,' etc ” 1732 Fuller, No 
2355 [with ■' pomt ” for " pound 'j 

4 He that will steal a pm will ^tev 
a better thing 1537 R Whitforfl, 
Werke for Housholders, Sig D7, The 
chyide y‘ begineth to pike at a pynne 
or a poynte wyl after pyke a penny or 
a pounde 2639 Clarke, 84, He that 
begins to steale a pm will be hang'd for 
a pound one day 1670 Ray, I45 
1732 Fuller. No 6087 i8g6 N&Q> 
8th ser , X 320, It is a sm To steal 
a pm has sometimes helped to keep 
me straight 

5 Not to care [OT pass) a pm c 14^? 
Towneley Plays, 34 (EETS), fn 
fayth thi felowship Set I not at a 

c 1555 m Wnght, Songs, etc , Phthp 
and Mary, 89 (Roxb Cl ), Of Goddes 
ferfull vengance the[y] passyde note a 
iqmne 1576 Wapull, Tide tameih no 
Man, sig I>3, So that for her merthrr 
she cares not a pm 1642 mMarchant, 
Praise of Ale 234 (1888), Yet I care 
not a pm, for I see no sm 1663 m 
Amanda, Bagf Ballads, 480* (B S ), Lot 
them laugh that win, I care not a pm 
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1779 : S. Crisp, in D’Arblay, Diary, i. 
104 {1876), As to your vexation, child, 
I don’t mind it of a pin. 1856 ; in 
Marchant, Praise of Ah, 415 (1888), For 
whiskey or gin, I don’t care a pin. 

6. Pick up pins pick up sorrow. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 279, 
Salopians too saj% " Pick up,” etc. 
1913 ; E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 
220, Pick up pins, pick up sorrow, is 
a saying which is contradicted by other 
versions such as [see Nos. 7 and 8]. 

7. See a pin and let it lie. You’ll want 
a pin before you die. 1843 ; HalhweU, 
Nursery Rhytnes, 120, See a pin, and let 
it lay. Bad luck 3’^ou’ll have ^ the daj' ! 
1872 : N. <§• Q., 4th ser., x. 477, I have 
frequently heard the following in Corn- 
wall ; " To see a pin and let it lie. 
You’ll want a pin before you die.” 
1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 270, See 
a pin . . . All the day you’ll have to 
cry. 1880 : N. & Q., 6th ser., ii. 205. 
1913 ; E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 
220. 

8 . See a pin and pick it up. All the 

day you'll have good luck. 1843 : Halli- 
wdl. Nursery Rhymes, 120. 1883 : 

Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 280. 1913 : 
E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 220. 

See also Merry pin. 

Pin, verb. To pin one's faith on 
another's sleeve. 1599 : Life of Sir T. 
More, in Wordsworth, Ecd. Biog., ii. 149 
(1853) (0-) > I never intended to pinne my 
soule to another mans sleeve. 1642 ; 
Fuller, Holy State: “ ^Moderation,” He 
never pinned his religion on any man’s 
sleeve. 1656 : T. Ady, Candle in the 
Dark, 4, To pin their opinion upon the 
sleeve of other mens judgements. 1706 : 
E. Ward, Works, iii. 20, All that piim’d 
their faith upon their pastor’s sleeve. 
1725 ; Matchless Rogue, 17, With your 
leave, good ilr. Poet, we must not 
pin our faith upon your sleeve. 1S09 ; 
Pegge, Anonymiana, cent. lii. 63 , 1 find 
now, that the custom formerly was, for 
people to wear both badges and pre- 
sents, such as New-3"ear’s gifts, on then- 
sleeves . . . Hence, I suppose, the ex- 
pression to pin one’s faith on another’s 
sleeve. 

Pinch, At a. 1489 ; Caxton, Faytes 


Pipe 

of A., I. xviii. 53 ( 0 .), Corageously at a 
P3mche [he] shal renne -ypon hem. 
1540 ; Palsgrave, Acolastus, sig. Aa3, 
Do nowe helpe me at a pynche. 1564 ; 
BuUein, Dialogue, 10 (E.E.T.S.), You 
are welcome . . . now helpe at a 
pinche, or els neuer. 1594 : Greene, 
Frier Bacon, sc. v., Helpe, Frier, at a 
pinch. 1614: Jonson, Bart. Fair, I. 
1679 : Counterfeits, I. ii.. We women 
seldom fail at a pinch. 1828 : Scott, 
Journal, 4 April, He had not hved so 
long by the Crown to desert it at a 
pinch. 1888 : R. L. S., Black Arrow, 
bk. iv. ch. i.. It . . . yot might ser\n 
him, in a pinch, against Sir Daniel. 

Pinch on the parson’s side. See 
Parson’s side. 

Pine wishes herself a shrub when the 
ax is at her root, The. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4705. 

Pinnock to pannock. See quot. 
1552 : Huloet, Abced., sig. D3, Brynge 
somethynge to nothynge, as the vulgare 
speache is, to brynge pynnock to pan- 
nock. 

Pint of wine to a vintner is but as a 
pippin to a coster-monger, A. 1659 • 
Howell, II. 

Pipe in an ivy leaf, You may go == 
You may do an3' silly thing you like. 
c. 1370 : Widif, Eng. Works, 372 
(E.E.T.S.), The seculer party may go 
pipe with an yuy lefe for 003”^ lorde- 
schipis that the clerkis vvUle geue hem 
agen. c. 1386 : Chatfeer, Knight’s Tale, 
1 . 980, That oon of yow, al be him looth 
or leef. He moot go P3q>en in an ivy- 
leef. c. 1430 : L3fdgate, Destr. of 
Thebes, Pt. II., But let his brother 
blow'e in an horn, \^Tiere that him list, 
or pipe in a reade. c. 1547 : in Ballads 
from MSS., i. 136 (B.S.), They may gowe 
blowe ther fiuett. 1587: Turbervile, 
Trag. Tales, etc., 309 (1837), Giue him 
an iuie leafe in stead of pipe to pla}'. 
That dreads to bomd a gallant dame 
for feare she say him nay. 1626 : 
Scoggins Jests, 109 {1864), Unlesse that 
hee have some man to speake for him. 
hee ma3'- goe pipe in an ivy leafe. 

Pipe, No longer, no longer dance. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 328 {1870). 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. vii.. 
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It shall not be said, master, for me, 1 
"No longer pipe, no longer dance” 
1709 0 Dykes, Eng Proveths, 197 
(2nd ed ) 1806 Scott. Fam Letters, 

1 61 (1894), The vulgar sa3Tng of "No 
longer pipe, no longer dance,” applies 
to landlord and tenant, chieftain and 
clan in short, to all the relations of 
mankind 1874 N ^ , 5th ser , 

1 205 

Piping hot c 1386 Chaucer. Mil- 
ler s Tale, 1 193, And wafres, pyping 
hote out of the glede 1567 Golding, 
Oud bk viu 1 850, \Vhote [Hot] meate 
came pypmg from the fyre 1595 
Maroccits Exlaticus, ui (Percy S ) A 
peece of beefe puld pipmg hot out of 
the furnace 1638 H Shirley, Mar- 
tyr’d SoMWier, V , I gave her a messe 
of porredge pipmg-hot 1701 Cibber, 
Love Makes a Man, Prol , A ragou, pip- 
uig hot from Pans 1766 Gamck, 
Neck or Nothing, I i 1821 Byron, 
Bines, eel i 1 17 , 1 am just piping hot 
from a publisher's shop 
Pipkin, She has cracked her 1681 
m Roxb Ballads, v 67 (B S ), For if 
>ou should >our pipkin crack, your 
credit will away c 1685 m Ba^ord 
Ballads, 1 467 (B S ), Were not my 
pipkm crackt before, I vow I would tie 
hiswfe 1707 Spanish Bawd, 111 n , 
If her husband shou d find out that she 
has crackt her pipkm, he’ll cut your 
throat 1732 Fuller, No 4124. She 
has broke her pipkm 
Pirates may m^e cheap pennyworths 
of their pillage 1S55 Bohn, 474 
Piss on a nettle, To =To be out of 
temper 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch X 1579 Marr of Wit and 
Wisdom sc m p 30 (Sh S ) 1681 

Shadwell Lancs Witches, I 1714 
Ozell, Moliire, iv 255 1828 ^rr. 

Craven Dialect u 8 ’ Thou’s p — d of 
a nettle this mornin’ ’ said ot a waspish, 
ill-tempered person 
Piss^ his tallow, He has c 1450 
Jlf C Med £006,232 (Heinnch), (o). 
Take talow of an hert, suche as he 
pjsseJ’ by twene two sejmt mary dayes 
1600 Shakespeare, Merry Wives. V v 
i6p4 Motteux, Rabelais, bk v di 
xxviu , Do but see bow down o the 


mouth the curr looks he’s nothing but 
skin and bones , he has p— d his t^ow 
1737 61, This IS spoken of 

bucks who grow lean after rutting time, 
and may be applied to men 
Pitch and pay^Pay ready money 
15th cent in Hazlitt, Early Pop Poetry, 
u g, Yt ys fule hard bothc to pjche 
and paye 1584 m Roxb Ballads, 1 6 
(B S ), And there was neither fault nor 
fray. Nor any disorder any way, But 
euery man did pitch and pay 1599 
Shakespeare, /fc«ry F , II iii,Theword 
IS “ Pitch and Pay ” Trust none 
1847 Halliwell, Diet , s v " Pitch,” 
Pitch and pay , throw down your money 
at once, pay ready money 
Pitch He that touches pitch shall 
be defiled [Eccfesiasdtctis xm 1 Ex 
quo ostenditur noxium esse vivere cum 
peccatonbus , qm enim tangit picem, 
inquinatur ab ca —St Jerome, Com- 
ment tn Esat , VI 5 ] 1303 R 

Brunne, Handl Synne, 1 6578, Who so 
handly? pyeche wellyng hote, He shal 
hauc fylj»e l>erof sumdcyl [m some de- 
gree] c 1380 Wiclif, Works, 218 
(Matthew, 1680), He that handhth mch 
schal be fouhd thereof e 1440 I^d- 
gate. Fall of Princes, bk 1 1 4696, who 
toucbitb pich, bassay men may see. It 
failith nat he shal defouled be 1579 
Ljly, Euphues, ill (Arbcr) 1609 
Ijekker, Works, iv 198 (Grosait) 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 249 1883 R L S , Treasure 
/ , ch X , "There,” John would add, 
" you can t touch pitch and not be 
mucked " 1922 Weyman, Ovington's 
Bank, ch xxxi , You can’t touch pitch 
and keep your hands clean 

Pitcher goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last, The 1340 Ayenbile, 
206 (E E T S ), 2 uo longe gey yet pot 
to ye wetere yet hit corny to-broke 
hom 1412 Hoccleve, Regement, I 
4432, The pot so longe to the watir 
goth. That hoom it cometh at the laste 
j-broke 1481 Caxton, Reynard, 67 
(Arber), A pot may goo so longe to water 
that at the laste it cometh to broken 
hoom 1583 Greene, m H orks. u 30 
(Grosart), So longe the pitcher goeth 
to the brooke, as in tyme it comes 
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broken home. 1665 ; Head and Kirk- 
man, Eng. Rogue, i. 69, I found the 
proverb verified. The pitcher goes not 
so often to the well, but that it comes 
home crackt at last. 1714 : Ozell, 
MolUre, vi. 50. 1748 ; Smollett, Rod. 
Random, ch. bdv. 1826 : Scott, Journal, 
I Oct., They talk about the pitcher 
going to the well ; but if it does not 
go to the well, how shall we get water ? 
1926 : J. S. Fletcher, Massingham But- 
terfly, 275, You know the old proverb 
about the pitcher going to the well ? 

Pitchers. See Little pitchers. 

Pitiful surgeon spoileth a sore, A. 
1578 : Florio, First Fruiies, fo. 32, A 
pitifuU physition maketh a seabed 
wound. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Mede- 
cin.” 

Pity cureth envy. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3876. 

Pity is but one remove from love. 
1753 ; Richardson, Grandison, i. 34 
{1883). [Nowadays the more usual 
form is. Pity is alon to love.] 

Pity’s a poor plaster, 1875 : Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 122. 

Pity without relief Is like mustard with- 
out beef. Ibid., 122. 1913 : Devonsh. 

^ssoc. Trans., xlv. 90, Pity mthout 
relief is hke pudding without suet [or] 
like mustard without beef. Cf . Sympathy. 

Pity, verb. He that pities another 
renmnbers himself. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentuni. 1748 ; Richardson, 
Clarissa, iv. 121 (1785). 

Place for everj^ing, and everything 
in its place, A. 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 
66. 1927 : Evening Standard, 24 Oct., 
p. 6, col. I, He appeals to the more 
rational view that there is a place for 
everything, but that ever5d;hing should 
be in its place. 

Plain as a pack-saddle. 1553 : T. 
Wilson, Rhetorique, 143 (1580) (O.), 
An honeste true dealyng seruant . . . 
plaine as a packe - saddle. 1613 : 
Wither, Abuses Stript, etc.. To the 
Reader, As plaine (as they say) as a 
pack-saddle. 1670 ; Ray, 202. 1736 ; 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Plain.” 

Plain as a (fl) pack-staff; (6) pike- 
staff. (a) 1532 : More, Works, 814 (i 557 )- 
1542: Becon, Early Works, 276 (P.S.), 


He is as plain as a pack-staff. 1589,; 
Greene, Works, vi. 68 (Grosart). 1608 ; 
Middleton, Family of Love, Y. iii.. It 
shows ’em a flat case as plain as a 
pack-staff. i6go : Dryden, Amphitryon, 
III. i. 1881 : Evans, Leics. Words, 
207 (E.D.S.), The common proverbial 
simile, " as plain as a pike-staff,” is 
here generally, " as plain as a pack- 
staff ” [the pedlar’s staff on which he 
carries his bundle over his shoulder]. 
1886 : Elworthy, West Som Word- 
Book, 552 (E.D S.), “ So plain’s a 
pack-stave,” which literature has cor- 
rupted into “plain as a pike -staff.” 

I (6) 1565 : Shaddock, Hatchet of Here- 
sies, fo. I, They be as playne as 
a pyke staff. 1591 : Greene, Works, 
X. 21 (Grosart), Plain as a pike-staf. 
1664 ; Cotton, Scarronides, bk. i.. Plain 
as a pike-staff without gilding, c. 1750; 
Foote, Knights, II. 1859 - Dickens, in 
C. Dickens as Editor, 273 (1912), I have 
read the letter to Evans (which is as 
plain as a pike staff). 1921: Hutchin- 
son, If Winter Comes, Pt. I. ch. i , Can 
imagine him riling any wife wth 
wrinkling up his nut over some plam 
as a pikestaff thing. 

Plain as the nose. See Nose (2). 

Plain dealing is a jewel. 1583 : Mel- 
bancke, Philotinus, Epist. Ded., Plaine 
dealing is a iewel (though they that vse 
it commonly die beggers). 1587 ; J. 
Bridges, Def. of Govt, in Ch. of England, 
124. 1608: Day, Law Trickes, II., 
Adam. . . . thereby grew the prouerbe 
“ plaine dealing is a jewell.” Lu. But 
he that vseth it shall die a begger. 
1630 : T. Adams, Works, 133 [as in 
1608]. 1691 ; Merry Drollery, 81 (Ebs- 
worth) [as in 1608]. 1692 : Congreve, 
Old Bach., IV. xxii. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3878, . . . ; but they that wear it, are 
out of fashion. 1775 : Garrick, Bon Ton, 
II. ii. 

Plain dealing is dead. 1616 : B. 
Rich, Ladies Looking Glasse, 60, Plaine 
dealing : honesty is dead. 1732 : Ful- 
ler : No. 3879, Plain dealing is dead ; and 
dyed witiiout issue. 1880 : Spurgeon, 
Ploughman's Pictures, 20 [as in 1732]. 

Plain dealing is praised more than 
practised. 1639 ; Clarke, 138. 
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Plain fashion is best, The 1562 
Heywood, Epigr , No 201 1659 

Howell, 7 

Plain of poverty and die a beggar 
1678 Ray, 191 
Planny See Schemey 
Plants trees, He that, loves others be- 
sides himself 1732 Fuller, No 2248 
Plant thorns See Thom (l) 

Play, women and wine undo men 
laughmg 1659 Howell, l 1670 Ray, 
21 1732 Fuller, No 3884 1880 

Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, ll, 
Play, women and wme are enough to 
make a pnnce a pauper 
Play, verb 

Play at chess See House (18) 

Play at small game before he will sit 
out, He will 1605 Camden, Remains, 
323 (1870) 1631 Brathwait, Whtm- 

ztes, 148 (1859) Before 1680 Butler, 
Remains, 1 253 (1759), The de\il him- 
self will rather chuse to play At paltry 
small game, than sit out, they say 
1732 Fuller, No 3882 [“ stand out 
for " sit out '■] 

Play Benall, To Glos 1639 m 

Berkeley MSS , 111 27 (1885), I must 
play Benall with you A frequent 
speach when the guest, immediately 
after meat, without any stay departeth 
Play booty, To=To play a treacher- 
ous part 1540 Palsgrave, Acolastus, 
sig T4, Shall not I be boty or party 
felow with the^ 1560 Awdelcy, 

Vacahondes, 9 (EETS),They wil 
consent as though they wil play booty 
against him 1692 L Estrange, 

116 (3rd ed ), We understand what we 
ought to do , but when' we come to 
deliberate, we play booty agamst our 
selves 1707 Cibber, Comical Lovers, 
II, I believe the Devil plays booty 
agamst himself and tells jou of m> 
sms 1742 Fielding, Andrews, bk i 
ch u , He had scornfully refused a 
considerable bnbe to play booty on such 
an occasion 1817 Scott, Roh Roy. 
ch vu , My uncle is sensible that 
were he caught playing booty, he would 
be disarmed 1838 Dickens, Twist, 
ch IX , Fu e of 'em strung up m a 
row, and none left to play booty, or 
turn white-Uvered • 1898 Weyman, 


Shrewsbury, ch xu , He had pla}ed 
booty, and played the traitor 
Play fast and loose, To 1557 Tot- 
tels Mtscell , 157 (Arbor). Of a new 
maned student that plaied fast or loose 
1580 Lyly, Euphues, 326 (Arber), 
llius with the Egyptian thou playest 
fast or loose 1601 Yanngton, Two 
Trag in One, III ii ,m Bullen, Old Plays 
IV 49, Thou dastard fast and 
loose. Thou weathercocke of mutabilitie 
1629 m Pepysian Garland, 320 (Ro\ 
lins). But she that wanton is and fond, 
that fast and loose will play 1853 
Dickens, Letters, 111 139 (1882), The 
journal itself is blowing hot and cold, 
and playing fast and loose m a ridiculous 
way 

Play for nought as work for nought, 
As good 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XI 1642 D Rogers, Raa- 
man. sig Q6, They had as good sit for 
nought as toyle for nought 1714 
MandeviUe, 1 able of Bees, 218, The 
fellow told him he d rather play 
for nothing than work for nothing 
1823 Scott, Pevenl, ch xxv 
Play in summer starve in winter 
1669 Poor Robin Alman , JuH 
Play least in sight, To 1607 R West 
Court of Conscience, sig Di, Now foras- 
much as you play least m sight. That 
Maister Demck [the hangman] cannot 
seive vpon you 1659 Howell, 10 
1678 Ray, 75 1714 Spectator, No 

616, We had with us the attorney, and 
two or three other bnght fellows The 
doctor plays least in sight 
Play on both hands, To = To be guilty 
of double-dealing 1530 Palsgrave, 
433, If he ones apperceyve you howe 
you play on bothe the handes, he wyll 
never truste you after 1633 Draxe, 
47, He playeth on both handes 

Play one tune and dance another, 
They 1639 Clarke, 18 
Play racket, To c 1374 Chaucer, 

Troylits, bk iv 1 432, Ckinstow pleyen 
raket, to and fro, netle in, dokke out ? 
c 1387 Usk, Test of Loie m Skeat’s 
Chaucer, vn 13 “ Ye wete wel, lady, 
eke,” quod I, “ that I have not played 
raket, ‘ nettil m, docke out,’ and with 
the wethercocke waved ” 
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Plays his money ought not to value it, 
He that. 1640: Heibexi, Jac.Priidentum. 

Plays more than he sees, forfeits his 
eyes to the king, He that. 1605 : Cam- 
den, Remains, 324 {1870). 1670 : Ray, 
132. 

Plays well that wins, He. 1562 ; 
Heywood, Three Htind. Epigr., No. 230, 
He pleyth best that mns. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 
132. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2005. 

Plays you as fair as if he picked your 
pocket, He. 1678 : Ray, 79. 

Play the devil for God's sake. See 
Devil (104). 

Play the fool. See quots. 1659 : 
How^, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 7, If thou 
play the fool, stay for a fellow. 1732 : 
FuUer, No. 2849, It is a cunning part 
to play the fool well. 

Play the Good Luck, To = To do 
mischief. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 141. 

Play the Jack, To = Query, To play 
the Imave. 1567 : Golding, Ovid, bk. 
xiii. 1 . 289, Yit durst Thersites bee So 
bold as rayle uppon the kings, and he 
was payd'by mee For playing so the 
sawcye Jacke. 1611 : Shakespeare, Tem- 
pest, IV. i.. Monster, your fairy . . . 
has done little better Hian played the 
Jack with us 1670 : Ray, 182. 

Play wily beguile. To. 1633 : Draxe, 
40, He playeth wly beguile 5"ou with 
himselfe. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 1895, He 
hath play’d a w'iley trick, and beguil’d 
himself. 1737 : Ray, 66, He hath 
plaid \vily beguiled -with himself. 

Play with a fool. See Fool (90). 

Play with boys, you must tike boys’ 
play. If you. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2779. 

Play with children and let the saints 
alone, 1659 ; Howell, Proverbs: Ital- 
Eng., 8, Jest with boyes, and leave the 
saints alone. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, 322. 

Play with me and hurt me not. Jest 
with me and shame me not. 1582 : 
Harvey, Marginalia, 188 (1913)- 15^9 ’• 
Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, 261 (Arber) 
[quoted as “ this common prouerbe," 
but with " lape ” for “ Play,” and 
“ Bourde ” for ” Jest ”]. • Har- 

ington, Orl. Furioso, bk. xii., Moral. 


1630 : Brathw'ait, Eng. Gentleman, 152 
(1641). 1656 ; F. Osborne, Advice to 
Son, 34 (Parry), Play \vith me, but hurt 
me not. 

Play with you for shoe-buckles. I’ll 
not. 1639 : Clarke, 195, We play not 
for shooe-buckles. 1678 ; Ray, 347. 

Playden, Sussex. See quot. 1894 : 
A. J. C. Hare, Sussex, 63, The proverb — 
" Sauket church, crooked steeple. 
Drunken parson, wicked people ” refers 
to Plaj'den, known as Sauket or Saltcot 
Street, from the salted cod spread on 
its banks to dry. 

Pleasant hours fly fast. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3886. 

Please, verb. I. He had need rise 
betimes that would please everybody. 
1639 : Fuller, Holy War, bk. iv. ch. xiv.. 
He must rise early, yea, not at all go to 
bed, who will have everyone’s good 
word. 1670 : Ray, 132. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No 1854. 1875 ; Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 115, He must rise early that 
would please everybody. 

2. He that all men will please shall 
never find ease. 1639 : Clarke, 282. 
1692 : L’Estrange, Msop, 325 (3rd ed.), 
He that resolves not to go to bed till 
all the world is pleas’d, shall be troubled 
>vith the head-ach. 1880 : Spurgeon, 
Ploughman’ s Pictures, 25. 

3. He that would please all and him- 
self too, undertakes what he cannot do, 
1659 : Howell, 5. 1670 : Ray, 132. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6384, . . . what none 
could ever do. 

4. If you be not pleased, put your hand 
in your pocket and please yourself. 1678 : 

79 - 1732 '■ FuUer, No. 2739 
[“ content ” for " pleased ”]. 

5. Please the eye and plague the heart. 
[1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Marchandise,” 
Please the eye and picke the purse.] 
1655 : A. Brewer, Love-sick King, III., 
in Bang, Materialien, B. 18, p. 38, She 
may please your eye a little . . . but 
vex your heart. 1754 ; World, No 80, 
It is a fatal maxim among women, “ To 
please the eye, though they torment 
the heart.” 1829: Cobbett, Advice to 
Young Men, Lett. III., " Please your 
eye and plague your heart ” is an adage 
that want of beauty invented, I dare 
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say, more than a thousand years ago j 
1913 Folk-Lore, XXIV 77, (Oxford^) i 
ril please my eye if I plague mj heart | 

6 Please the pigs Before 1704 T 
Brown, m Works, 11 198 (1760), I’ll 
have one of the wigs to carry mto the 
country with me, and please the pigs 
1755 Gen/ Mag, 115, The expression 
I mean is An’t please the pigs, m which 

pigs IS most assuredly a corruption 
of Pyx [This suggested ongm of the 
phrase is as doubtful as that given in 
the 1886 quot tnfra ] 1790 Gent 
Mag , 876, 1086-7 1826-44 Hood, 

Comic Poems 'Report from Below,” 
‘But please the pigs" — for thats 
her way of sweanng m a piassion 
1849 Planchd, Extravag , iv 33 (1879). 
You'll have no end of money, please 
the pigs 1886 Elworthy, West Som 
Word-Book, 569 (EDS), Pigs Con- 
traction of pixies, in the common say- 
ing, Plaze God and the pigs ” 

7 When ti pleaseih not Cod, the saint 
can do little 1670 Ray, 23 

Pleased as a dog with two tails, As 
1889 Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss . 160 
(EDS) 

Pleased as if the pot was on, As 
Oxfordsh 1913 Folk-Lore, xxiv 77 

Pleased as Punch, As 1854 Dickens, 
Hard Times, bk 1 ch vi , When Sissy 
got into the school here her father 
was as pleased as Punch 1871 G 
Eliot, Mtddlemarch, ch xl , I'm as 
pleased as Punch, now I've thought of 
that 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs Say- 
ings, 3, As pleeos't as Punch 

Pleasing ware is half sold 1611 
Cotgrave, s v '' Chose,” Ware that doth 
please is halfe sold 1640 Herbert, 
Jot pTudtntwm 1670 Ray, 132 
1732 Fuller, No 5617, When \vare is 
hk d, it is half sold 

Pleasure, subs i Consider not plea 
sures as they come, but as they go 1855 
Bohn, 339 

2 Follow pleasure and pleasure mil 
flee. Flee pleasure and pleasure mU 
follow thee 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XI 1667 Peacham, Worth 
of Penny, m Arber, Garner, vi 261 
(1883), [ 'flj for first “flee," and “be 
nigh ” for ‘ follow thee ”] 1736 
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Franklin, Way to Wealth, m Works, 1 
445 (Bigelow), Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you 

3 It ts a great pleasure to eat, and 
have nothing to pay 1855 Bohn, 427 

4 Let pleasure overcome thee and thou 
learnest to like ti c 1320 in Rehq 
Antiques, 1 no (1841), ‘‘Let lust o\er- 
gon, eft hit shal the lyke," Quoth 
Hendyng 1869 Hazhtt, 259 

5 Never pleasure without repentance 

1605 Camden, Remains, 329 (1870) 
1670 Ray, 21 1736 Bailey, Did, 

s V " Pleasure ” 

6 Pleasure has a sling in its tail 
1650 Taylor, Holy Living, ch 11 § i. 
All the instances of pleasure have a 
stmg in the tail 1692 Congreve, Old 
Ba^ , Epil , To think 0’ th' stmg, that’s 
in the tail of pleasure Before 1704 
T Brown, Works, 1 313 (1760), You 
know the old saying, pleasure, etc 
1709 0 Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 172 
(and ed ), There's a stmg in the tail of 
all unlawful pleasures 

7 The pleasures of the mighty are the 
tears of the poor 1633 Draxe, 141 
1670 Ray, 21 1732 Fuller, No 
4708, The pleasures of the nch are 
bought with the tears of the poor 

8 Who will m time present from 
pleasure refrain, Shall, tn time to come, 
the more pleasure obtain 1546 Hey 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 

See also Short pleasure 

Pledge your own health, You must 
not 1678 Ray, 152 

Plentiful See Blackberries 

Plenty breeds pride 1639 Clarke 33 

Plenty IS better than a flush, A 1881 
Evans, Leics Words, 202 (EDS), I 
once quoted the proverb ' A plenty’s 
better nur a flush," to a farm-labourer, 
who answered me with "Ah, sure I 
that's what o d Bendigo Bilson said 
when the yoong masster gen 'ira a 
chaaige 0’ rabbit-shot 1’ the leg ” 

Plenty IS no dainty c 1449 Pecock. 
Repr , 184 (O), Expenence wole weel 
scheme that plenfe is no deinte 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch iv 
1583 Melbancke, Pkilotinus, sig Q2, 
I wdl not be daintie suclie guests 
as I be plentie 1678 Ray, 190 
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Plenty know good ale but don’t know 
much after that. N. Com. 20th cent. 
(Mr. C. Lee). 

Plenty makes dainty. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 6375, Tis plenty that makes you 
dainty. 1869; Spmgeon, J ohn Plough- 
man, ch. V. 

Plenty makes poor. 1590 : Spenser, 
F. Q., I. iv. 29, ^^^lose plenty made 
him poor. 1621 : Brathwait, Natures 
Embassie, 269 {1877), She prou’d this 
trae : Jtiuch plentie made her poore. 
1669 : PoUteuphuia, 130, Plenty beget- 
teth want ; for he that hath much 
needs much. 

Plenty never wrings its master by 
the ear. Glos. 1639 • Berkeley 
MSS; iii. 31 (18S5). 

Plenty. See also Abundance; and 
Peace (2). 

Plough, s«6s. I. He that by the plough 
■would thrive, himself must either hold or 
drive. 1678 ; Ray, 191. 1736 : Frank- 
lin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 445 
(Bigelow), i860 : A. de Morgan, in 
N. & Q; 2nd ser., x. 390. 

2. Keep thy plough jogging, so shall 
thou have corn for thy horses. 1659 • 
Howell, II, If your plow be jogging, 
you may have meat for your horses. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3119. 

3. Never let the plough stand to catch 
a mouse. 1678 ; Ray, 265. 1710 : S. 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 5. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. i. 
1917; Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 50, 
Don’t stop the plough to catch a mouse. 

4 The plotigh goes not ■well if the 
ploughman hold it not. 1639 : Clarke, 
92. 1670 : Ray, 132. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4710. 

5. The plough goeth before the oxen ~ 
The cart before the horse. I 57 ^ • Satir. 


Poems Reform., xxix. 9 (O.), That makis 

. . . the plewche befoir the oxin go, the 

best the man to gyde. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Homes, 5 oi- 1653 : 
Urquhart, Rabelais, i (Farmer) (O.), He 
would put the plough before the oxen. 

6. There belongs more than whistling 
to going to plotigh. 1678 '. Rny, ^ 9 ^; 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4866 [“ a plorvman 
for " going to plough 

7. Where the plough shall fail to go. 


There the weeds will surely grow. 1880 : 
Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 146. 

Sec also Better have one plough ; Bor- 
rowed ploughs ; and Scythe. 

Plough, verb. i. He is ploughing a 
rock. 1813 : Ray, 75. 

2. He ploughs the air. Ibid., 75. 

3. I might as well plough with dogs. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Charme,” The 
plough that a dog drawes is not worth 
the driving. 1795 : Gent. Mag., Pt. I , 
299, 1 have seen a friendly dame, bind- 
ing a ravelled skain of thread or yam, 
exclaim with a curse, " This is as bad 
as ploughing rvith dogs.” 1891 : Addy, 
Sheffield Gloss. Supffi., 44 (E.D.S ), Get 
on wi’ thee ; it’s as bad as pleuin’ wi’ 
dogs. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
79 - 

4. Plough deep while others sleep And 
you shall have corn to sell and keep. 
1659: Howell, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 
8, Plow deep, thou shalt have bread 
enough. 1736 : Franklin, Way to 
Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bigelow) 
[“ sluggards ” for “ others ”]. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 14 (Percy S.). 1872 : 
J. Glyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 158. 

5. Plough or plough not, you must pay 
your rent. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, i 
(Percy S.). 

6 . To plough the headlands before the 
butts^'To begin a thing at the VTong 
end (as by a suitor appl3nng to the father 
before the daughter !).” 1883 : Bume, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 597. 

7. To plough the sands. [Nos tamen 
hoc agimus tenuique in pulvere sulcos 
Ducimus et htus sterili versamus aratro. 
— ^Juvenal, Sat., vii. 48-9.] Before 
1529 : Skelton, Speke, Parrot, 1 . 342, 
To sowe come in the see sande, ther 
wyll no crope growe. 1576 : Pettie, 
Petite Pall., ii. 95 (Gollancz), So that I 
plough the barren rocks, and set my 
share into the shore of the sea. 1587 ; 
Turbervile, Trag. Tales, etc., 404 (1S37), 
And fraitlesse cleane to sowe the barrain 
sand. 1647 : Stapylton, Juvenal, 121, 
Yet still we plow the shoare and sow 
the sand. 1894 ; Mr. Asquith, Speech, 
21 Nov., All our time, all our labour, 
and all our assiduity is as certain to be 
thrown away as if you were to plough 
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the sands of the seashore the moment 
that Bill reaches the Upper Chamber 
Cf Sow, verb (3) 

8 To ploitgh with the ass and the ox = 
To sort things lU 1813 Ray, 212 

9 Y ott must plough utih such oxen as 
you have 1678 Ray, 191, A man 
must, etc 1732 Fuller, No 5968 
1869 Spurgeon.JoAnP/oMgAttian, ch 1, 
You know we are obhged to plough with 
such cattle as we have found for us 

Ploughman See Bad ploughman, 
and Yeoman 

Plover See quot 1655 T Muffett 
Healths Improvement, 98, The gray 
plover IS so highly esteemed, that this 
proverb is raised of a curious and male- 
contented stomack A gray plover can- 
not please him 

Plum as a pggle-mear, As = As soft 
as a quagmire Devon 1670 Ray 218 

Plum year, a dumb year, A 1678 
KayiSa 1732 Fuller, No 6139 1856 
N S’ Q . and ser , i 84 [Norfolk] 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore 5, A plum year, 
a dumb year Kent In the year when 
plums flounsh all else fails Devonshire 

Plum See also Black (i) 

Plumbland Church i860 Whellan, 
Cumberland, etc , 366, The greatest 
wonder ever was seen Is Plumbland 
Church on Parsonby Green 

Plump SIS a partridge, As 1678 Ray, 
281 1694 Terence made English, 62 

1720 Gay, Poems, ii 278 (Underhill), 
Plump as a partndge was I known 
1829 Scott, Geierstein, ch mu 1831 
Peacock, Crotchet Castle, ch xiv 

Plum-tree See quots 1639 Clarke, 
88 The higher the plum-tree, the 
sweeter the plumme 1659 Howell, 
17, The higher the tree, the sweeter 
the plumb , The better the shooe, the 
blacker the thumb 1670 Ray, 210. 
The higher the plum-tree, the nper the 
plum , The richer the cobler, the blacker 
his thumb 1732 Fuller, No 6420 [as 
m 1670] 

Plymouth cloak, A = Acudgel 1625 
Massinger, New Way, etc ,1 1 , 1 mnst 
tell you if you but advance Your 
Plimw orth cloke 1631 F Lenton, 
Characters, sig Fy (1663) A Phmmouth 
cloake, otherwise call d a battoonc 


1681 A Behn, Eoier, Pt II V ui 
1855 Kingsley, West Ho!, ch vii, 
“ fiiou wilt please to lay down that 
Pl3miouth cloak of thine,” and he 
pointed to the cudgel 
Plymouth was a furry down, When, 
Plympton was a borough towm 1850 
N & Q ,ist ser , 11 511 
Pocket a wrong, etc , To = To accept 
It without protest 1595 Munday, 
John a Kent, 28 (Sh S ), I will not 
pocket this injunous wrong 1597 
Shakespeare, i Henry IV , III in , 
You wdl not pocket up wrong 1638 
D Tuvill, Vade Mecum, 184 (3rd ed). 
To pocket up one wrong, is to allure 
another 1772 Graves, Quixote, 
bk VI ch \iu , I thought it best to 
pocket the insult, as well as the money 
1826 Scott, Woodstock, ch xxiu , The 
bravest man sacnfices nothing by 
pocketing a little wrong which he can 
not personally resent 
Poets are bom, but orators are made 
c 1581 Sidney, Apohgxe, 62 (Arber), 
Therefore is it an old prouerbe. Orator 
Jit, Poeta nasciUtr 1600 Bodenham 
Belvedere, 55 (Spens S ) i66q P^i 
teuphuia, 58 
Poets See also Painters 
Poison embitters much sweetness, A 
little e 1175 Old Eng Homthes, 1st 
ser , p 23 (Moms), A Intel ater bitteret 
muchel swete 1581 Ljly, Euphuts, 
39 (Arber), One droppe of poyson 
infecteth the whole tunne of wine 
Poison IS poison though it comes in a 
golden cup 1630 T Adams, Works, 
705 1633 Draxe, 60, In golden pottes 

are hidden the most deadly poyson 
Pole-cat, To stmk like a. 1639 
Clarke, 293, He stmkes like a pole-cat 
1670 Ray, 207 1700 VlasA, London 

Spy, 44 (1924), Whiii made the crooked 
vermin out-stink a pole-cat 1740 
North, Examen, 172, All which stuff 
IS as rank as a pole-cat 1889 J 
Nicholson, Folk Speech E Yorks, 22, It 
stmks like a fummat (pole-cat) 

Policy goes beyond strength c 1590 
G Harvey, Marginalia, 100 (1913), A 
lytle poUicy prsuaileth when a great 
^le of strength fayleth Before 1634 
Chapman, Alphonsus, II ui , Policy 
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help’d above strength. 1666 ; Torri- 
ano, Piazza Univ., 133. 1754 ; Berthel- 
son, Eng.-Danish Did., s v. " Policy." 

Polperro. See quot. 1906 : Q.- 

Couch, Mayor of Troy, ch. x.. The pro- 
verb says that a Polperro jackass is 
surprised at nothing, 

Pomeroy’s cat, Hurried in mind, like. 
1888 ; Q.-Couch, Troy Town, ch. xiii. 
1908 : Eng. III. Mag., Jan., 355. 

Pomfret, As sure as a louse in. 1638 ; 
Brathwait, Barn. Journal, Pt. III., A 
louse in Pomfrait is not surer, Then 
the poor through sloth securer. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Yorkshire.” 
1878 : Folk-Lore Record, i. 168, As 
“ sure as a louse in Pomfret,” speaks 
ill for that place. 

Pompey is on your back. 1869 : 
Hazlitt, 317, The black dog Pompey is 
said to be on a child's back, when he is 
fractious. This is a common saying 
in some parts of the coimtry ... In 
South Devonshire, they say in a similar 
sense, " your tail’s on your shoulder.” 

Pontefract. See Pomfret. 

Poole, Dorset. 1790 ; Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Dorset,” [three sajings] 
(i) If Pool was a fish-pool, and the men 
of Pool fish, There’d be a pool for the 
devil, and fish for his dish. (2) \iTien 
do you fetch the five poimds ? (3) 

Shoot zaftly, doey now. [(2) refers 
to a story of a never-claimed bequest of 
^5 for honesty; (3) refers to a yam 
about a man holding a kettle to receive 
shot discharged from guns.] 

Poor, adj. i. A poor beauty finds 
more lovers than husbands. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. A poor man's cow dies, a rich man’s 
child. Ibid. 

3. A poor man’s debt makes a great 
noise. 1732 : FuUer, No. 355. 

4. A poor man’s table is soon spread. 
1633 : Draxe, 136. 1670 : Ray, 132. 
1869 ; Spurgeon, John Ploughman, 
ch. V. 

5. A poor mail’s tale. See quot. 
1639 •' Berkeley MSS., iii. 3 ^ (1885), 
A poare mans tale may now be heard ; 
viz* when none speakes the meanest 
may (Gloucest.). 

6 . A poor man watiis some things. 


a covetous man all things, c. 1680 : 
L^Estrange, Seneca’s Epistles, ii.. The 
poor man wants many things, but the 
covetous man wants aU. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 356. 

7. A poor spirit is poorer than a poor 
purse. Ibid., No. 358. 

8. A poor wedding is a prologue to 
misery. Ibid., No. 359. 

9. As poor as a church mouse. [1659; 

HoweU, 13, As hungry as a church- 
mouse.] 1672 : Corye, Generous Ene- 
mies, I., All that live with him Are 
as poor as church-rats. 1714 : Ozell, 
Moliere, iv. 38, They’re most of them as 
poor as church mice. 1778 ; T. Cogan, 
John Buncle, Junior, ii. 146. 1803: 

Colman, jr., John Bidl, II. iii. 1841 : 
Dickens, Barn. Rudge, ch. Ixxviii., I 
have come back, poorer than a church 
mouse. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 3, As poor as a church-meawse. 
1906 : Shaw, Major Barbara, V. 

10. As poor as a rat. 1703 : Ward, 
Writings, ii. 120, Whilst men of parts, 
as poor as rats . . . 1834 : Marryat, P. 
Simple, ch. xxxi., He’s as poor as a 
rat, and has nothing but his pay. 
1866 : T. W. Robertson, Ours, I., Angus, 
a distant cousin, poor as a rat. 1907 : 
De Sforgan, Alice-for-Shori, ch. xvi. 

11. Aspooras Job. c. 1300 : Branne, 
tr. Langtoft's Chron., 323 (Heame), Als 
bare was his toure as Job y>e pouere 
man. c. 1390 ; Gower, Conf. Amantis, 
bk. V. 1 . 2505, To ben for evere til I 
deie As povere as Job. 1560 ; T. Wilson, 
Rhetorique, 207 (1909), Thou art as 
poore as lob. c. 1640 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, i. 503 (B S.), I am backe re- 
turn'd, as poore as Job. 1700 : Dryden, 
Prol. to The Pilgrim. 1750 : Smollett, 
Gil Bias, iii. 93. 1822 ; Scott, Nigel, ch. 
viii., who are all as proud as Lucifer, 
and as poor as Job. 1850 : Dickens, 
Copperfield, ch. vi.. Old Mrs Mell, his 
mother, was as poor as Job. 1901 : 
F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 3. 

12. As poor as owls. 1862 ; Dialed 
of Leeds, 405. 

13. Every poor man is a fool. 1659 ; 
Howell, Proverbs : Brit.-Eng., 3. 

14. He is not poor that hath little, but 
he that desireth much. 1556 : G. Colvile, 
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tr Boethius, 34 (1897), He that feaiyth I 
that he shall lacke, and is not contented I 
with that he hath, but soroweth for I 
more, is not i^che, but poote I 

1637 A Warwick, Spare MtnuUs, 4 j 
{1829), Nor her poore that hath but j 
little, but hee that wants more 1640 
Herbert, Prudenlum 1732 Fuller, 

No 1937 [“ craves ” for ‘ desireth "3 | 

15 He ts poor indeed that can promise 

nothing 1039 Clarl e, 142, He is 
poore, can promise nothing 1670 
Ray, 132 1732 Fuller, No 1941 

16 He IS so poor that he has not salt 
to his porridge Ibid , No 1945 

17 Its a poor family which hath 
neither a whore nor a thief tti it 
1659 How ell, P/oweris Span Eng.j, 
There’s no family but there's a whore 
oraknaieofit 1678 Ray, 9 

18 Its a poor heart that never re- 
joices 1834 Marryat, P Simple, ch 
V , ” Well,” continued he, ‘ it’s a poor 
heart that never rejoiceth ” He then 
poured out half a tumbler of rum 
1841 Dickens, Barn Rudge, ch iv 
1850 Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch \ 

19 Poor and liberal, rich and covetous 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 

20 Poor and pert See quots 

1887 T Darlington S Cheshire Folk 
Speech 289 (EDS ),He s poor an’pceart 
tli>ely] like th’ parson’s pig 1913 
E JI Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , ii 
[as m 1887] 1917 Bridge. Cheshire 

Proverbs, 104 [as in 1887] 

21 Poor and proud, fie, fie! 1605 

Camden Remains, 330 (1870) 1670 

Ray, 132 

22 Poor and proud, still tailordike 
c 1620 m Roxb Ballads, 11 580 (B S ) 
The saying old hath oft beene told. It 
plain doth \enfie, "Poore and proud, 
still tavlor-like " Cf Tailor (4) 

23 Poor cook See 111 coo^ 

24 Poor folk fare the best 1639 
Clarke, 205 

25 Poor folks are glad of porridge 
c 1580 Fnlwe\l,Ars Adulandt,sig Gl, 
Poore men are pleasde with potage aje, 
till better vittsules fall 1659 Hoivell, 
4, Poor folks must be glad of pottage 
1732 Fuller, No 3892 

26 Poor in appetite See quot 


Pope 

1653 R Brome, City Wit, I 11, It is 
nghtly said. He that is poor in appetite, 
may quickly be nch m purse 

27 Poor men See Children (5) 

28 Poor men have no souls 1562 
He3nvood, Three Htind Eptgr , No 167 
1670 Ray, 21 

29 Poor men seek meat for their 
stomachs rich men stomachs for theif 
meat 1594 A Coplej, Wits, Pits, 
etc , 105 {1614) [" want ’ for '' seek ”] 
1678 Ray, 79 [" walketh to get ’ for 

seek"} 1732 Fuller, No 3895 
1820 Scott, in Lockhart's Life, v 44, 
The poor man labours to get a dinner 
to his appetite, the nch man to get an 
appetite to his dinner 

30 Poor men's reasons are not heard 
1633 Draxe, 162, A poore mans tale 
cannot be heard 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenlum, The reasons of the poor 
weigh not 1666 Tomano, Piazca 
Vniv , 214, The poor mans reasons are 
of no weight 1732 Fuller, No 3897 

31 The poor man's labour is the rich 
man's weeuth 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 6 (Percy S } 

32 The poor man's skilling is but a 
penny 1732 Fuller, No 4716 

33 The poor man turns hts cake, and 
another comes and eats it Ibid, No 

4714 

34 The poor must pay for all 1639 
Clarke, 99 

35 They are poor whom God hates 

1633 Draxe, 162 1659 Howell, ii, 

Thcr's none poor but such as God hates 
1732 Fuller, No 2470, He’s poor 
indeed, whom God hates 

36 To he in a poor reed = in poor 
condition 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 226 

37 To be poor and to look poor, IS the 

deml all over 1913 Folk-Lore, xxiv 

77 

Poorly sit, nchly warm GIos 2639 
m Berkeley MSS lu 30 (1885) 

Pope, I A pope’s bull, a dead 

man's skull, and an old trull, are not 
all worth a pound of wool 1616 
B Rich, Ladies Looking Glasse, 3 ^ 
1647 Counlrym New Commonwealth 
42 [ ’ crooked ’’ for " old,’’ and " fleece ' 
for "pound ”] 
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2. If you would he. a Pope, you must 
think of nothing else. 1855 ; Bohn, 422. 

Popham. See Homer. 

Poppies. See quot. 1880 : N. & Q., 
6th ser., ii. 164, The other day I heard 
a Staffordshire man say " Pluck poppies 
— make thunder.” This was a prover- 
bial saying that was quite new to 
me. 

Possession is {a) eleven, {b) nine points 
of the law. {a) 1630 : T. Adams, Works, 
97, The deuill hath eleuen poynts of 
the law against 3mu ; that is, possession. 
1639 ; Fiiller, Holy War, bk. v. ch. xxix. 
1670 : Ray, 132 1692 ; L’Estrange, 

SSsop, 291 (3rd ed ). 1709 ; 0 . D3'kes, 
Eng. Proverbs, 213 (2nd ed.). Possession 
is a mighty matter indeed ; and we 
commonly say, ’tis eleven points of 
the law. 1712 ; Arbuthnot, Law a 
Bolt. Pit, Pt. III. ch. ix., Poor Nic. has 
only possession ; eleven points of the 
law ! 1738 : Swift, Polite Comers., 

Dial. I. 1822 : Peacock, Maid Marian, 
ch. V., In those days possession was 
considerably more than eleven points 
of the law. {b) i8og : JIalkin, Gil Bias, 
xxi. 20 (O.), She had possession, and that 
is nine points of the law. 1817 : Scott, 
Rob Roy, ch. xxxvii., Take all necessary 
measures to secure that possession, 
■which sages say makes nine points of 
the law. 1923 : J. S. Fletcher, The 
Diamonds, ch. lii.. He knew that pos- 
session is sometimes more than nine 
points of the law. 

The following is doubtful, but should 
probably come under {a). 1703; Far- 
quhar, Twin-Rivals, II. ii.. Upon this 
3'ou take immediate possession, and so 
you have the best part of the law on 
3mur side. 

Post. See Pillar. 

Postern door makes thief and whore, 
The. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 334 
(1870). 1670 : Ray, 132. 1732 ; Ful- 
ler, No. 6176. Cf. Back door. 

Pot, subs. I. A pot that belongs to 
many is ill stirred and worse boiled. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 360. 

2. He’s dwindled down from a pot to 
a pipkin. Ibid., No. 2457. 

3. Neither pot broken nor water spilt 
= No harm done. 1546 ; Heywood, 


Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1619 : B. Rich, 
Irish Hubbub, 16. 1659 ; Howell, 14. 

4. Pot and can. See Cup (2). 

5. Pot in the pate. See Cup (i). 

6. The pot calls the kettle black. 1620 : 
Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch, bcvu., You 
are like what is said that the ftying- 
pan said to the kettle, “ Avant, black- 
brows." 1639 : Clarke, 8, The pot 
cals the pan bumt-arse. 1679 : A. 
Behn, Feign’d Courtezans, V. iv.. As 
another old proverb says, do not let 
the kettle call the pot black-arse 1 
1685-6 : Cotton, Montaigne, bk. iii 
ch. v. ad fin.. It is much more easy to 
accuse one sex than to excuse the other ; 
’tis according to the saying, " The pot 
and the kettle.” 1725 : Bailey, tr. 
Erasmus’ Colloq., 365 [as in 1679]. 1732 ; 
Fielding, Cov. Garden Tragedy, II. v., 
Dares thus the devil to rebuke our sin ! 
Dare thus the kettle say the pot is 
black! 1834 : Marryat, P. Simple, ch. 
xxxii.. Do you know what the pot 
called the kettle ? 1920; G. Lambert, 
M.P., in Times, 27 March, p. 10, col. 3, 
I would say to my esteemed leaders 
that the pot calling the kettle sooty 
doesn’t whiten either of them. 

7. To go to pot. 1546: Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., The weaker 
goeth to the potte, we all dale see. 
1591 : Harington, Orl. Furioso, bk. 
xxxviii. St. 60, We may assure our 
selves if any more We take the field, 
our side goes to the pot. 1649 : in 
Sowers Tracts, vii. 88 (1811), Many a 
wser man than I hath gone to pot. 
1694 : Terence made English, 7, If these 
brains don’t help me out at a dead lift, 
to pot goes Pilgarlick. 1740 : North, 
Lives of Norths, i. 151 (Bohn), It was 
well for us that we were kno'wn there, 
or to pot we had gone. 1828 : Carr, 
Craven Dialect, ii. 55, " To go to pot,” 
to be reduced to beggary, to suffer. 

8. To make the pot boil. c. 1663 : 
Davenant, Play-House to be Let, V., 
We’ll find out rich husband to make 
you the pot boil. c. 1750 ; C. Smart, 
Ballads, No. xiii.. She teaches you 
economy. Which makes the pot to boil. 
1864 ; Carlyle, Fredk. Gt., XVT. ii. 
VI. 151 (1872) (O.), A feeling that glory 
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IS excellent, but 'viU not make the 
national pot boil 

9 To make the pot utth two ears='l.o 
put the arms akimbo 1675 Cotton, 
Burl upon Burlesque, 236 (1765), See 
what a goodly port she bears, Making 
the pot with the two ears ' 

10 When the pot hotls over, it codeih 
itself 1732 Fuller, No 5602 

See also Ltd , Little pot , Pitcher , and 
Watched pot 

Potatoes I A dinner of potatoes and 
point 1825 J Neal, Bro Jonathan, 
1 75 (0 ) The potatoes and point of an 
Irish peasant 1864 Cornish Pro- 
verbs,’ in N & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 

2 See quot 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 23, Plant jour 'taturs when you 
will, They won’t come up before April 

See also Bean {5) 

Pottage See quots 1678 Ray, 70, 
With cost one may make pottage of 
a stool-foot 1732 Fuller No 5796, 
With cost, good pottage may be made 
out of a leg of a joint stool See also 
Broth 

Potteme, Old Ross of 1659 Howell 
21, He wriU live as long as old Russc of 
Pottem, who lived till all the world 
was weary of him 1670 Ray, 215 
[" Ross ” for “ Russe ”] 

Pound of butter among a kennel of 
hounds, What is a? 1670 Ra\ 66 
1732 Fuller, No 5498 1880 Spur- 

geon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 10, His for- 
tune went like a pound of meat in a 
kennel of hounds 

Pound of cate wiU not pay an ounce 
of debt, A 1589 L Wnght, Display 
of Dutie, 29 [ ‘ sorrow ” for “ care ”] 
1590 Greene, Works, vm 85 (Grosart) 
1600 Dekker, Shoem Holiday, III \ 
[“ dram ” for " ounce ”] 1685 Men- 

ton, Yorkshire Ale, 57, A pund of care I 
not pay an ounce of debt 1732 Fuller, 
No 361 

Pour water into a sieve, To 1639 
Clarke, 155, You pour, etc 1670 
Ray, 190 1732 Fuller, No 5979, 

You pour, etc 1875 Smiles, Thrift, 
169, Putting money into her hands is 
bke poimng water through a sieve 

Poverty breeds strife Somerset 
1678 Ray, 354 1732 Fuller, No 


Poverty 

6109, Want makes stnfe Between the 
good man and his wife 

Poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out of the window, When 1631 
Brathwait, Eng Gentlewoman, 346 
(1641), It hath beene an old maxime, 
that as poverty goes in at one doore, 
love goes out at the other 1732 
Fuller, No 5565 [‘ creeps "for” flies"] 
c 1810 C Dibdm, jr , My Spouse and 
/, Love and poverty they say do not 
agree, but the love that flies out of 
the window at the sight of poverty 
deserves to have the door shut in his 
face 1924 Divorce Court evidence in 
Evening Standard, 4 Apnl, p 9. col 2, 
She might then realise that poverty 
might come in at the door and love fly 
out of the window 
Poverty destroyeth not, There is no 
virtue that 1578 Florio, First 
Fruites, fo 32, There is no vertue, but 
pouertie wyl marre it 1629 Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov 8 
Poverty is an enemy to good manners 
1585 Sir E Dyer, m Writings, 07 
(Grosart) [Quoted as “ a proueiM 
amongst vs ' ] 

Poverty is not a shame, but the being 
ashamed of it is 1732 Fuller, No 
3908 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch v , Poverty is no shame, but 
being discontented with it is 
Poverty is no vice but an inconveni- 
ence 1591 Flono, Second Frutes, 

105 1616 Rich Cabinet, fo ii 4 » 

Pouertie is no vice jet a wofull in 
conuemencE 1666 Toniano, Piazza 
Untv , 214 1781 Mackhn, Man of 

the World, IV , Her po\ erty is not her 
crime, sir, but her misfortune 

Poverty is still m suspicion, He that 
IS m 1629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov 73 

Pover^ IS the mother of all arts and 
trades 1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 
2141 

Poverty is the mother of health 
1377 Langland, Pfowman B.xiv 298, 
Pouerte ismoderofhelthc 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenium 1748 Rich- 
ardson, Clarissa, ii no {1785) 

Poverty makes strange bed-fellows 
1849 Lytton, Caxtons, Pt IV ch iv , 
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Poverty 

I say that life^ like poverty, has strange 
bed-fellows. 1863 ; Thackeray, Round. 
Papers : “ On Some Carp.” par. 2, An 
illustration of that dismal proverb 
which tells us how poverty makes us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 
Cf. Misery. 

Poverty parteth fellowship. 1406 : 
Hoccleve, in ilf tnor Poems, 29 (E.E.T.S.), 
F}' ! Lak of 00501 departith conpaignie. 
c. 1470 : G. Ashby, Poems, 29 (E.E.T.S.). 
It hathe be, and yet is a com5m 
sawe. That Poverte departithe felaship. 
1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xii. 
c. 1650 : in Roxb. Ballads, ii. 113 (Hind- 
ley). For friendship parts in poverty. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 3914, Povert}’’ trieth 
friends. 

Poverty very ill, He bears, who is 
ashamed of it. Ibid., No. 1811. 

Povey’s foot. See quots. 1841 : 
Hartshome, Salopia Ant., 535, " Wos 
and wos like " [or] " As large as Povey’s 
foot.” 1883 ; Bume, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 594, Worse and worse, like 
Povey's foot. 

Power seldom grows old at Court. 
1651 : Herbert, Jac. Prudenium, 2nd ed. 

Power weakeneth the wicked. 1659 ; 
Howell, Proverbs : Brit.-Eng., 6. 

Powis is the paradise of Wales. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, iii. 549 (1840). 1790; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Montgomer}'- 
shire.” 

Practice [originally Use] makes per- 
fect. 1340: Ayeiibiie, 178 (E.E.T.S.), 
Uor wone makej> maister. c. 1530 ; 
Detection ... of Dice Play, 25 (Percy 
S.), For use maketh mastery. 1546 ; 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ii., 
Vse maketh maistry. 1560 ; T. Wilson, 
Rhetorigue, 5 (1909), Eloquence was 
vsed, and through practise made per- 
fect. 1639 : Breton, in W orks, ii. p ii 
(Grosart), Use makes perfection in 
many things. 1766 : Anstey, New 
Bath Guide, Lett. V., For practice 
makes perfect, as often I’ve read. 1798 ; 
Morton, Speed the Plough, II. ii. 1816 : 
Scott, Antiquary, ch. xxxv.. Use makes 
perfect. 1829 ; Scott, Journal, 27 Jan., 
Use makes perfectness. 1870 ; Dickens, 
Drood, ch. xxiii. 1920; P. B. M. 
Allan, Book-Hunter at Home, 96. 


Practice touch eth the quick. 1546 ; 
He\nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. vi. 

Practise what you preach, [c. 1393 : 
Langland, Plowman, C, v. 118, Tyl 
that lerede men l5me as thei lere and 
techen.] c. 1426 : Audelay, Poems, 31 
(Percy S.), A prechm: schuld l5rv’^e 
parfytly. And do as he techys trufy. 
c. 1680: L'Estrange, Seneca’s Morals: 
"Happy Life,” ch. ii.. We must prac- 
tise what we preach. 1748 : Richardson, 
Clarissa, v. Si (1785), I love . . . that 
the clergy should practise what they 
preach. 1840 : Dickens, Curiosity Shop, 
ch. xxxvii.. Divines do not alwa5's 
practise what they preach. 

Praise, subs . ; 

Praise is but the shadow of virtue. 
Before 1680 ; Butler, Remains, ii. 118 

(1759)- 

Praise makes good men better and bad 
men worse. 1659 ; T. Peeke, Parnassi 
Piierp., 95, Good men are made better ; 
bad, worse by praise. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3918. 

Praise of fools. See Fool (103). 

Praise without profit puts little into 
the pot. 1666: Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
131, Praises fill not the belly. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3922. 

Praise, verb: 

Praise a hill but keep on the plain. 
1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 99, Won- 
der at hiUs, keepe on the plaine. 
1623 : Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 277, 
Praise the mountaines, but loue the 
plaines. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
Uan, Praise a hill, but keep below. 
1659 : Howell, Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs), 
Commend the hills, but keep thyself 
on the plains. 

Praise at parting, i.e. Praise not too 
soon, or Praise not till the entertain- 
ment is over. c. 1410 : Towneley 
Plays. 108 (E.E.T.S.), Now prays at 
the partyng. c. 1440 : Gesta Rom., 39 
(E.E.T.S.), " Preyse at the parting,” 
seide kny3t, " And bihold wele the 
ende." c. 1475 : Rauf Coilyear, 5 
(E.E.T.S.). c. 1580; Tom Tyler, I. 667, 
p. 19 (MMone S.), It is an old saying, 
praise at the parting. 1611: Shake- 
speare, Tempest, III. iii. 

Praise day at night — similar in 



Praise 

meamngtotheprecedingsaying c 1440 
Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk ix 1 2024, 
The faire day men do preise at cue 
1605 Camden, Remains, 330 (1870), 
Praise a fair day at night 1637 
Shirley, Example, Epil [as m 1605] 
1681 Robertson, Phrased Generahs, 
324 [as m 1605] 1732 Fuller, No 

3919, Praise not the day before night 
1846 T Wnght, Essays on Middle 
Ages, 1 148, We say, " praise the day 
when it IS o\er ” 

Praise no man till he is dead 1887 
R L S , Hanging Judge, III vi (ui ) 

Praise nor dispraise thyself, Neither , 
thyactionsserrethetum 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenium 1670 Ray. 21 

Praise not the ford See Ford 

Praise the bridge he goes over, Let 
every man 1678 Ray, 106 1740 

North, Examen, 368, It is strange men 
cannot praise the bndge they go over, 
or be thankful for favours they have 
had 17W Colman, jr , Hetr at Lau, 
I 1 , Well, praise the bridge that earned 
you over 1817 Scott, m Lockhart’s 
Life, IV 59, I am bound to praise the 
bndge which earned me over 1875 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 58, As we 
have It— Speak well of the bndge that 
cames you over 

Praise the child and you make love to 
the mother 1829 Cobbett, Advice to 
Young Men, Lett IV [quoted as “ an 
old saymg "] 

Praise the sea but keep on land 
1591 Flono, Second Frules, 99 Praise 
the sea, on shore remame 1640 Her- 
bert, Jac Prudenium 1659 Howell, 
Letters, u 666 (Jacobs), Commend the 
sea, but keep thy self ashoar 1754 
Berthekon, Eng -Danish Did, sv 
" Praise " 1875 Cheales, Proverb 

Folk-Lore 83 

Praise the wme before ye taste of the 
grape, Ye 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch X 

Praiseth himself, spattereth himself. 
He that. 1640 Herbert, /ac Prudenium 

Praiseth pubbely, will slander pri- 
vately, He that 1669 PdileupJmta, 
140, He that praiseth a man openly 
will not stick to flatter him secretly 
1732 Fuller, No 2250 


510 Precepts 

Prate is prate, hut it is the duck that 
lays the eggs 1659 Howell, 13 
1670 Ray, 215 1732 Fuller, No 

3926 Cf Talk IS but talk 

Prate like a parrot. To 1639 Clarke, 
133, He prates hke a parrot 1678 
I^y, 265 Cf Talk 
Pray, verb l He that would learn to 
pray, let him go to sea 1660 Howell, 
Parly of Beasts, 9, The common saying 
is, that he who cannot pray, must go 
to church at sea 1670 Ray, 133 
1736 Bailey, . sv “ Pray " 

2 Pray for yourself, I am not sick 
1546 Heywood, Prorrffcs, Pt II ch vii 
Prayers and provender hinder no 
journey 1640 Herbert, Prtiden- 
turn 1854 J W Waiter, Last of Old 
Squires, 53 1863 N & Q , yCt ser , 

UI 258 1926 R A KnoK, Other Eyes 

than Ours, 182, We re lettmg luncheon 
get cold, am’t we? I always used to 
be told that pr^er and provender 
hmder no man Cf Mass and meat, 
Meals and matins, and Meat (5) 
Prayers are done, my lady is ready, 
When 1611 Cotgrave, s v “ Messe," 
^Vhen prayers were ended, Madame 
ends her prankmg 1640 Herbert, 
Jae Prudentum 

Prayers bring down the first blessing, 
and praises the second 1659 Howell, 8 
Prayers Seequot 1678 Ra>.i9i, 
They shall have no more of our prayers 
then we of their pies (quoth vicar of 
Layton) 

Prayers See also Say, verb (4) and 

(*7) 

Preach over liquor See Parson 
Palmer 

Preacher’s wages Before 1635 Cor- 
bet, Poems, m Chalmers, v 577, Wee 
all had preacher s wages, thankes and 
wine ' 

Preaches war is the devil’s chaplain, 
He that 1670 Ray, 27 1732 Ful- 

ler, No 2251, He that prea^eth up 
war, when it might well be avoided, is 
the devil’s chaplam 
Preaches well that lives well, He 
1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II ch xx 
1732 Fuller, No 2006 
Precepts may lead but examples draw 
1855 Bohn, 475 Cf Example 
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Press a stick and it seems a youth. 
1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruientum. 

Preston, Lancs, i. See quot. 1869 : 
Hazlitt, 319, Preston for panmugs, 
Hu5'^ton for pride ; Childwall for tolling, 
and playing beside. 

2. Proud Preston. 1727 ; Defoe, 
Tottr, iii. 221, The people are gay here, 
though not perhaps the richer for that ; 
but it has by that obtained the name 
of Proud Preston. 1835 : Walker, 
The Original, No. xi., Preston, then 
always called Proud Preston, because 
exclusively inhabited by gentry. 1889 : 
N. <S- Q., 7th ser., viii. 56, Proud Preston, 
poor people. Built a church and no 
steeple. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Saymgs, 42, Preawd Presson — ^poor 
people — Eight bells in a crack’t steeple ! 

Prettiness dies first. 1640 ; Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1670 ; Ray, 21, Pret- 
tiness dies quickly. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
3930, Prettiness is short-liv'd. 

Prettiness makes no pottage. 1678 : 
Ray, 192. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 3931. 

Pretty as paint, As. 1922 ; E. V. 
Lucas, Genevra’s Money, ch. xvi.. Now, 
there’s that girl— she’s as pretty as 
paint. 

Pretty fellow. See Axle-tree. 

Pretty that have pretty conditions. 
They are. 1633 : Draxe, 15. 

Pretty things men make. See quots. 
c. 1590 : Plaine Percevall, 19 (i860). He 
spide a lacke an apes, in a gaie cote. 
. . . Good Lord what knacks are 
made for money, now adaies. 1594 : 
A. Copley, Wits, Fits, etc., 145 (1614), 
A cockney seeing a squirrell in a shop, 
greatly admir’d it, and said : Jesu 
God, what pretty things are made for 
money. 1604 : Jacke of Dover, 347 
(1864), A jack an apes ! quoth she ; 
now, Jesus ! what these Fleminges can 
make for money ! — thinking verily it 
had been a thing made by mens hand. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5503. 'What pretty 
things men wU make for money, quoth 
the old woman, when she saw a monkey. 

Prevention is better than cure. 
[Venienti occurrite morbo. — Persius, 
Sat., iii. 64.3 c. 1240: Bracton, De 
Legibus, bk. v. c. 10, § 14 (Rolls Sen, 
vi. 104), Cum melius et utilius sit in 


tempore occurrere quam post causam 
vulneratam quaerere remedium. 1630 : 
T. Adams, Works, 598, Prevention is so 
much better then healing. 1685 : in 
Somers Tracts, ix. 225 (1811), The 
wisdom of prevention is better than 
the wisdom of remedy. 1850 : Dickens, 
Chuzzlewit, ch. li. 1924 : Sphere, 4 Oct., 

р. 2, col. 3, The old copy-book maxim of 
prevention being better than cure. 

Pricketh betimes that will be a good 
thorn, It. Before 1500 : in Hill, Com- 
monplace-Book, 128 (E.E.T.S.), Sone 
‘hit sharpith, that thorn will be. 1546 : 
Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 
1568 ; Jacob and Esau, IV. iv., It hath 
been a proverb, before I was bom. 
Young doth it prick, that will be a 
thorn. 1590: Greene, Works, viii. 35 
(Grosart), Soone prickes the tree that 
will proue a thome. 1670 : Ray, 84, It 
early pricks that will be a thorn. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3043. 

Pride and grace dwell never in one 
place. Ibid., No. 6273. 

Pride and poverty are ill met, yet often 
seen together. Ibid., No. 3933. 

Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined 
with Poverty, and supped with Infamy. 
1736 ; Fraiddin, Way to Wealth, in 
Works, i. 449 (Bigelow). 

Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 1831 ; Hone,. Year- 
Book, col. 1612. 

Pride feels no frost. 1650; Fuller, 
Pisgah Sight, bk. iv. ch. vi. §7, Some 
may plead, pride never feels pain. 1670: 
Ray, 133, Pride feels no cold. 1732 : 
Fuller, No 3935. 

Pride goes before, shame follows after. 

с. 1440 : Jacob's Well, 70 (E.E T S.), 
For pride goth befom, and schame 
folwyth after. Before 1500 ; in Hill, 
Commonplace-Book, 128 (E.E.T.S.). 
1509 : Barclay, Ship of Fools, ii. 164 
(1874), Pryde goth before, but shame do 
it ensue. Before 1529: Skelton, in IForfes, 
i. 131 (Dyce). 1605 : Chapman, etc., 
Easiw. Hoe, IV i,. Nay, nay, eene let 
pride go afore ; shame wil follow after, 

I warrant you. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3936. 

Pride had rather go out of the way, 
than go behind. Ibid., No. 3937- 
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Pride in prosperity turns to misery in 
adversity Ibid , No 3940 
Pnde IS as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy Ibid , No 
3941 1736 Franklin, Way to Wealth, 

in Works, 1 448 (Bigelow) 

Pride IS good even in a wild horse, A 
little 1864 "Cornish Proverbs,” in 
N & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 
Pride IS in the saddle, shame is on 
the crupper, When 1647 CottiUrym 
New Commonwealth, 26, Lewis the 
eleventh. King of France, was wont to 
sa>, when pnde was m the saddle, 
mischiefe and shame were on the 
crupper 1732 Fuller, No 5566 
Pnde IS the sworn enemy to content 
Ibid , No 3944 

Pnde makes naked side, Overdone 
c 1460 How the Good Wtfe, 1 95. Ouere 
done pnde makythc nakid syde 
Pride may lurk under a thread-bare 
cloak 1732 Fuller, No 3947 
Pnde must abide 1835 Gaskell, 
North and Sotith, ch xxix , I kept my- 
self up with proverbs as long as I could , 
" Pnde must abide " — and such whole- 
some pieces of pith ' 1901 F E 
Taylor, Lancs Saytngs, 9, Pnde mun 
abide (Upstart people must bear with 
rebuffs) 

Pnde of the rich makes the labours of 
the poor, The 1639 Clarke, 18 
Pnde ndes, shame lacqueys, When 
1732 Fuller, No 5567 
Pnde scorns the vulgar, yet lies at its 
mercy Ibid , No 3950 
Pnde will have a fall 1509 Barclay, 
Ship of Fools, 11 161 (1874), The pryde 
in them at last sholde haue a fall Be- 
fore 1529 Skelton, in Works, 1 131 
(Dyce), 1 have red, and rede 1 xaD, In- 
ordynate pnde wyll haue a falle 1593 
G Harvey, Works, 11 61 (Grosart), 
Without more circumlocution, piyde 
hath a fall 1654 Gayton, Pleasant 
Notes Don Q , 8, You see pnde will have 
a fall 1701 Cibber, Lme Makes a 
Man, III 11 , So Pnde has got a fall 
1748 Richardson, Clarissa, vi 258 
(1785) 1848 Dickens Domhey, ch 

lix , Pnde shall have a fall and it 
always was and will be so I " observes 
the housemaid 


Pride will spit in pride’s face 1732 
Fuller, No 3953 

Pnde See also Charity , Fire (4), and 
Love (10) 

Pnest and Priests i Priests love 
pretty wenches 1568 m Loseley MSS , 
212 (Kempe) 

2 The priest forgets that he uas clerk 
1533 Heywood, John, Tyh, etc , 86 
(Farmer), But now I see well the old 
proverb is true , That pansh pnest 
forgetteth that ever he was derkl 
15^ Greene, Works, iv 103 (Grosart), 
Shall the olde prouerbe be venfied in 
thee, that the pnest forgets himselfe 
that euer he was a clerke 1612 R 
Johnson, Crown Garland, 48 (Percy S ), 
The proverb old is come to passe. The 
pnest when he begins the masse. Forgets 
that ever clarke he was 1732 Fuller, 
No 4721 

3 To know more than the priest spoke 
on Sunday c 1540 Bale, Kwge 
Johan, m Manly, Spec Pre-Shakesp 
Drama, 1 537 (1903), Clargy, marke yt 
well, I have more to yow to say Than, 
as the sayeng is, the prest dyd speke 
a Sonday 1595 Pedlars Prophecy, 
1 398 (Malone S), True maid, ne for 
shame, why do ye sweare’ I know 
more than the pnest spake of a Sunday 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 20 
(EDS), More than ever the parson 
preach^ about 

4 To the purpose, as priests praise 
God in the morning 1623 Wodroephe, 
Spared Hoitres, 474 

See also Bad priests , Beware , Devil 
(117), House (20}, Such as the pnest, 
Three things are unsatiable , and Woman 

(59) 

Pnnee that is feared of many must 
of necessity fear many. The 1669 
Politeuphuia,' 79 

Pnncely mind will undo a pnvate 
fanuly, A 1732 Fuller, No 364 

Pnnees’ pnvados See quot 1662 
Fragmenta Auhea, 108, It is an old 
adage that pnnees pnvados and favour- 
ites of Kmgs were like castmg counters, 
which are used in the exchequer or 
in play to count by, That sometimes 
they stand for one, sometimes for 
ten, sometimes for a hundred 



Priscian 5 

Priscian’s head, To break = To speak 
or ^^Tite bad Latin, and, by extension, 
bad English. [The locus classicus for 
the idea that “ speaking false Latin ” 
is equivalent to inflicting violent per- 
sonal injury on Priscian is Nicodemus 
Frischlin’s comedy Priscianus Vapu- 
Ians (the preface to which is dated 
I January, 1584). — Prof. E. Bensly, in 
N. (S' Q., loth ser., ix 376 ] Before 
1529 ; Skelton, IPorAs, ii. 9 (Dyce), 
Prisians hed broken now handy dandy. 
1589 : Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, 258 
(Arber), As when we speake false Eng- 
lish . . . euery poore scholler knowes 
the fault, and cals it the breaking of 
Priscians head, for he was among the 
Latines a principall grammarian. 1592 : 
Shakespeare, L.L.L ,V i.. Bon, bon, fort 
bon ! Priscian a little scratched : ’rivill 
serve. 1642 : Fuller, Holy State: " Hilde- 
gardis,” So that throwing words at 
random she never brake Priscian’s head ; 
as if the Latin had learned to make 
itself true vithout the speaker’s care. 
Before 1680: Butler, Remains, i. 220 
(1759), And counted breaking Priscian’s 
head a thing More capital, than to 
behead a king. 1742 : Pope, Dunciad, 
iii. 164. 1824 : Byron, Don Juan, can. 
XV. st. 24, ’Gainst rh}une I never should 
have knocked my brows. Nor broken 
my own head, nor that of Priscian. 
1858 : 0. W. Hohnes, Autocrat, v.. They 
are bound to speak decent English, un- 
less, indeed, they are rough old cam- 
paigners ... in which case, a few 
scars on Priscian’s head axe pardoned 
to old fellows that have quite as many 
on their o\vn. 

Probabilities do not make one truth, 
A thousand. 1855 : Bohn, 302. 

Proclamations. See Head (12). 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 
1742: Yovtng, Night Thoughts, i b393- 
1850 : Dickens, Copperfield, ch. xii. 

Prodigal robs his heir, the miser him- 
self, The. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4722. 

Proffered service stinks, c. 1386 • 
Chaucer, Can. Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 5 ^ 3 > 
Ful sooth it is, that swich profred 
servyse Stinketh, as witnessen these 
olde wyse. c. 1480 : Early Miscell., 22 
(Warton Cl., 1855), I se proferd serves 
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stynkit. 1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. iv. 1658 : R. Brome, New 
Academy, II., She offers up her selfe; 
no%v may the proverb Of proffer’d 
service light upon her. 1710 : Swift, 
Journal to Stella, 22 Oct., Is not this 
vexatious ? and is there so much in the 
proverb of proffered service ? 1809 : 

Scott, Fam. Letters, i. 139 (1894), It is 
vulgarly said that proffered service is 
of an e\dl savour. 

Promise and Promises, subs. i. All 
promises are either broken or kept. 1590 : 
Q. Elizabeth, in Dee, Diary, 37 (Cam- 
den S.), There was never promisse made, 
but it was broken or kept. 1641 : 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Last Voyage, S, 
in Works, 2nd coll. (Spens S.). 1692: 
L’Estrange, Msop, 333 (3rd ed.). 1738 : 
Svdft, Polite Co 7 ivers., Dial. I., \^Tiy, 
madam, you know, promises are either 
broken or kept. 

2. Promise is debt. [c. 1310 : in 
Wright, Pol. Songs, 312 (Camden S.), 
Promis est dette due, si fay ne seit 
oublie.] c. 1386 : Chaucer, Introd. to 
Man of Law’s Prol., 1. 41, Biheste is 
dette. 1412 : Hoccleve, Regement, 64 
(E.E.T.S.), Of a trewe man, be-heste is 
dette. c. 1477 : Caxton, Jason, 183 
(E.E.T.S.), I haue promised hit and 
promis is dew. c. 1530 ; Everyman, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, i 137, Yet promise 
is debt; this ys well wot. 1592: G. 
Harvey, in Works, i 174 (Grosart). 
c. 1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 201 (B.S.), 
For promise is a debt. 1664: in Mu- 
sarum Delicia, ii. 177 (Hotten), If it be 
true that promise is a debt. 

3. Promises and pie-crusts are made to 

be broken. [1599: Shakespeare, Henry 
V., II. iii., For oaths are straws, men’s 
faiths are wafer cakes ] 1706 ; Ward, 
Hud. Rediv., Pt. 5, can. vii. p 9, Fair 
promises avail but little, Like too rich 
pye-crust, they’re so brittle. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Corners., Dial. I , Promises 
and pie-crust are made to be broken. 
1773 : in Garrick Corresp., i. 583 
(1831), [as in 1738]. 1828 : Carr, 

Craven Dialect, ii. 59. i860 : Reade, Cl. 
and Hearth, ch. Ixxxi., " Pshaw ! " said 
Catherine, " promises are pie-crusts.” 
1920 ’. Locke, House of Baltazar, ch. 



Promise 

XVI, \Vhat about jour promise, Mr 
Baltazar ? Pic-crust ? 

Promise, verb l He promises like a 
merchant but pays like a man of war 
1639 Clarke, 194 1670 Ray, 21 

1732 Fuller, No 2007 

2 He promises mountains and per- 
forms molehills [3/ana et monfes ; 
pollicen — Sallust, C xxm 3] 1578 
Flono, First Frmtes, to 29, He pro- 
miseth seas and mountames 1629 
Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 105 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 18 
They promise mountains and perform 
molehills 

3 He that promises too much means 
nothing 1633 Draxe, 167, He that 
promiseth all deteiueth all 1732 
Fuller No 2253 

4 To promise and give nothing ts a 

cermfort for a fool 1633 Draxe, 167, 
To promise and giue nought is to com- 
fort a foole 1^0 Raj, 22 1732 

Fuller, No 5215 

Promising is the eve of giving 1578 
Flono, First Fruxtes, fo 29, Hie tue to 
geue IS to promise 1640 Herbert 
Jac Prudentum 1666 Tomano, Pmm* 
Untv, 219 Promise is the e\e of the 
gilt 

Proof of the pudding is in the eatmg. 
The ffxitus acta probat —Ovid, 
Heroid , 11 85 ] c 130O King Alis- 
aunder, 1 4042, Hit is j'-vmtein, every 
thyng Himseolf shewith m t^tjTig 
1635 Glapthome. Hollander, HI 
1714 spectator, No 567 1828 Scott. 

Fair Maid, di vi , The thm soft 
cakes Mere done liberal justice to 
m the mode which js best proof of cake 
as well as pudding 1842 Barham, 
Tng Legends. 2nd ser ‘Black Mous- 
quetaire,” can 2 

Proper that hath proper conditions. 
He js 1599 Porter, Two Angry 
Women, sc xl 3670 Ray, 22 
Properer man the worse luck. The 
7633 Jonsoa, Tale of a Tub, III iv 
1670 Ray, J34, The properer man 
(and so the honester) the worse 
luck. 

Prospect IS often better than posses- 
sion. 1732 Fuller, No 3958 
Prospenty i He who swells tn 
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prosperity, will shrink tn adversity 1855 
Bohn, 401 

2 Jn time of prosperity friends wtU 

be plenty In time of adversity not ort 
among twenty *oru>» rpireei’toi, 

itroiu/p ^i\o« — Menander, Sent , 32 ] 
c 2500 in Antiq Repertory, iv 398 
[z8og). In tyme of prospente remember 
adversite 1659 Howell, 20 1670 
Ray, II 1732 Fuller, No 6394 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch xiv 

3 Prosperity gets followers, hut adver- 
sity distinguishes them 1669 Pohleti- 
phuta, 176, Prosperity getteth fnends, 
but adversity tneth them 1732 Ful- 
ler, No 3962 

4 Prospenty lets go the bridle 1640 
Herbert. Jac Prudentum 

Proud as an apothecary 1639 
Clarke, 32 1678 Ray, 288 

Proud as a peacock C JZgo W 
Wnght, Pol Songs John to Edw II 1 
159 (Camden S ), A pniest proud ase a 
po c 1410 Towneley Plays, 117 
(E E T S ), Ther shall com a swane as 
prowde as a po 1513 Bradshaw, SI 
Werburga, 69 (E E T S ), Prowde as a 
pecocke 1565 Shacklock, Hatchet of 
Heresies, quoted in N & Q , and ser , 
V 411 i68r Robertson. Phrased 
Cenerahs, 1030 1753 I^chardson, 

Crandison iv 152 (1883) 1869 Spur 

geon, John Ploughman, ch ui 
Proud as Lucifer c 1394 in Wnght, 
Pol Poems, 1 315 (Rolls Ser, 1859). 
They been as proud as Lucifarre c I45® 
Partonope, 1 9740 (E E T S ) Be thoW 
asprowdeasLucifere 1649 Quarles, 
Virgin Widow, V c 1686 in Roxh 
Ballads vii 21 (B S ) 1764 Mrs F 

Shendan, Dupe, III vii 1822 Scott, 
Higel, ch vui 1848 Dickens, Dorn- 
bey, ch xxvi 189O Conan Pojle, 
Rodney Stone, ch v 
Proud as old Cole’s dog 1834-7 
Southej, Doctor, ch exxv, NWio was 
Old Cole whose dog was so proud that 
be took the wall of a dung-cart and 
got squeezed to death by the wheel ’ 
Proud come behind as go before, As 
c 2565 Still, Gam Gurton, V 11 . As 
proude corns behinde, they say, as any 
goes before I 1605 Camden, Remains, 
318 (1870) 1655 Fuller, Church Hist . 
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bk. iii. §iu. (5), Pleasing itself that “ as 
stout came behind as went before." 
1732 : Fuller, No. 724. 1853 ^ Trench, 
Proverbs, 76 (1905). 

Proud eye, A, an open purse, and a 
light wife, bring mischief to the first, 
misery to the second, and horns to the 
third. 1647 : Countrym. New Common- 
wealth, 35. 1669 : PoUteuphuia, 281. 

Proud folks, for they will not com- 
plain, It’s good beating. 1639 : Clarke, 
31. 1670 ; Ray, 133. 

Proud heart and a beggar’s purse agree 
not well together, A. c. 1430 : Lyd- 
gate, Minor Poems, 56 (Percy S.), A 
prowde hert in a beggers brest ... it 
accordith nought, c. 1532 : R. Cop- 
land, Spytiel Hous, 1 . 977, Lo, here one 
may see that there is none wors Than 
is a proude herte and a beggers pms. 
1631 ; Brathwait, Eng. Gentlewoman, 
272 (1641), Wee say there is no good 
congruity in a proud heart and a beggers 
purse. 1670 : Ray, 133 [" mind ” for 
" heart ”]. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 369, A 
proud mind and a poor purse are ill 
met. Ibid., No. 6386, There’s nothing 
agrees worse. Than a prince’s heart, 
and a beggar’s purse. 

Proud horse that will not bear his own 
provender, A. 1546 : He}^vood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. II. ch. ix. 1597 ; G. Harvey. 
Works, iii. 14 (Grosart), Go too, I say, 
he is an Ul horse that will not carrie 
his owne prouender. c. 1660 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, ii. 159 (Hindle}'). 1670 ; Ray, 
105 [as in 1597]- 

Proud look makes foul work in a fine 
face, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 367. 

Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous 
words win them. 1647 • Countrym. 
New Commonwealth, 18. 

Proud man hath many crosses, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 368. 

Prove thy friend ere- thou have need. 
c. 1400 : Cato’s Morals, in Cursor 
Mtindi, p. 1672 (E.E.T.S.), be scarske of 
f>i louing til hit come to prouing of pi 
gode frende. 1546 : Hej^vood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1670 ; Ray, 93. 

Provender pricks him. 154^ • Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi.. For whan 
prouander prickt them a little tyne. 
They did as thy wife and thou did both 


dote Eche one on other. 1591 : Dray- 
ton, Harmony of Church, 9 (Percy S.), 
That now to lust thy prouender doth 
pricke. 1613 : B. & F., Honest Man’s 
Fortune, V. i.. But, bj;^ my soul, my 
provender scarce pricks me. 1716 : 
Ward, Female Policy, 84, When pro- 
vender pricks a woman, then she’ll 
grow knavish. 

Proves too much, proves nothing. 
That which. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4384. 

Provide for the worst, the best will 
save itself. 1546 : He3rwood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I ch. V. 1659 : Howell, 15. 1680 : 
L’Estrange, Citt and Bumpkin, 6, ’Tis 
good however to prepare for the worst, 
and the best (as they say) vail help itself. 

Providence is better than rent. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 
22. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3971. 

Providing is preventing, 1883 ; Bum e, 
Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 588. 

Prudence. See Ounce; and Zeal. 

Prudent pauses forward business. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3976. 

Pry’thee lad, shape. “ Shape = set 
to work — go on — ^get along." 1917 ; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 104. 

Public. He that does anything for 
the public is accounted to do it for nobody. 
1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 29, Who 
serueth the commons serueth no body. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Commun," Oit- 
vrage de commun ouvrage de mil; All 
mens worke is no mans worke ; or that 
which is done for many is acknowledged 
by none. Qui sent commun mil ne le 
paye, et s’il defaut chascun I’abbaye; 
The service done to a people no man 
rewards, the disservices every man 
railes at. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2082. 
1742 : North, Lives of Norths, ii 120 
(Bohn), ^Vhich confirms an old lesson, 
that " He who serves a community 
must secure a reward by his o\vn means, 
or expect it from God.” 

Public reproof hardens shame. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3977 

Pudding. I. A pudding hath two ends. 
1598 : T. Bastard, Chrestoleros, bk. iii. 
Ep. 12, A podding merits double praise, 
a podding hath two ends. 1659 : 
Howell, II, A pudding hath two ends, 
but a fool hath none. 
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2 A ptiddtng itt the fire See quot 
1659 Howell, 13. Ther’s a pudding m 
the fire, and my part hes thereinna 

3 If tt won't pudding, it mil frotze^ 

If it won’t do for one thing it wll 
for another 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglia, 427 1872 J Clyde, jr , Nor- 

folk Garland, 148 

4 It uould lex a dog to see a pudding 
creep c 1630 m Roxh Ballads, 1 58 
(B S ) Would not a dog for anger Swell 
to see a pudding creepe 1673 in 
Halhwell, Norfolk Anthology, 17 (1852) 
1738 Swift Polite Convers , Dial II 

5 Pudding before praise 1847 Bar- 
ham Ing Legends 3rd ser '* House- 
Warming, An old pro erb says, Pod- 
dmg still before praise ' ” 

6 Pudding for a friar’s mouth See 
Fit as a puddmg 

7 Pudding ts no meal with you 
1639 Clarke, 74 

8 Pudding IS poison See quot 
1738 Swift Polite Comers Dial II , 
O' Madam, they say a puddmg is 
poison when it is too much boil d 

9 To come tn pudding tme^To come 

at the nght moment 1546 Hey- 
wood, Proierbs, Pt II ch ix , This 
geare comth euen m puddyng time 
nghthe 1568 Fulwell, Like mil to 
Like, m Hazhtt, Old Plays, m 319 
1596 Nashe, Works, lu i6g (Grosart), 
In puddmg time >ou have spoken 
1604 Dekker, Honest Whore, Pt I V 
u , We come m pudding-tune, for here s 
the duke 1663 Butler Hudtbras, Pt 
I can 11 , I 865 1738 Swiff, PHite 

Centers , Dial II 17^ Cumberland, 
Brothers, II iv , I ivant to have a little 
chat with >ou, and thought to have 
dropped in at puddmg-time, as they 
say 1830 Cohnan jr , m Hum 
Works. 421 (Hotten), The good luck of 
setthng concerns of the greatest conse- 
quence, exactly at the critical mmute, 
is expressed bj bemg " just m puddmg 
time " 1854 Baker, Northanis Gloss . 
s\ , \ou'%e hit pudding-tune well,” 
IS a common salutation to any one who 
pops in acadental]> to dinner 

See also Cold pudding, and Run (13) 

Puff not against the wind- 1^5 
Camden, Remains, 330 (1870) 1670 


Ray, 156 1846 Denham, ProtirrJs, 7 

(Percy S ) 

Pulborough See Chichester 
Pull devil pull baker 1759 Cohnan, 
RoUtad, can u , Pull Tom, pull Nick, 
pull baker, and pull devil 1831 
Planchd, Exiravag , 1 75 (1S79), 

Orpheus [to Pluto] But when she 
went, it was ” pull you, pull baker'" 
i88r in N & Q , 11th ser, ix. 437, 
When the Major of Birmingham 
Alderman Baker, tried to unveil the 
statue of George Dawson at Burning 
ham m 1881, the mechanism did not 
work The Mayor tugged at the cord 
in vam In the strained silence ^ as 
heard a stage whisper from J H 
Chambcrlam, the architect of the 
canopy. ” Pull devil — ^puU Baker 1 ’’ 
1022 Ramsay Macdonsdd in H of C . 
Times, 14 Dec , p 8, col 4, Workmen 
and emplojers must see that the old 
game of pull devil, pull baker” was 
not worth the candle 
Pullet m the pen is worth an hundred 
in the fen, A 1869 Hazhtt, 31 
Pulls with a long rope that waits 
for another’s death, He 1640 Her- 
bert, /ac Prudentum 1666 Tomano, 
Piazza Umv , 159, He pulls at a long 
rope, who longs for another bodies 
death 

Pulse beats matrimony, Her 1678 
Ray, 265 1732 Fuller, No 2492 

Punch coal See Break (3) 
Punctuality is the soul of busmess 
1869 Hazhtt, 321 1878 Platt, 

Business, 95, Punctuahty is the 
very hmgc of busmess 
Punishment is lame, but it comes 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Univ , 199 ["over- 
takes " for “ comes ”] 1853 TrencJi, 

Proierbs, 140 (1905) 

Purse I Ask thy purse what thou 
should'st buy 1732 Fuller, No 820 

2 He hath left his purse in his other 

hose 1639 Clarke, 244 1670 Ray. 

22 1732 Fuller, No 1889 [ ‘ breeches ' 
for ” hose '] 

3 He IS purse-stek and lacks a physi- 
cian 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I , 
di xi 

4 He that shows hts purse longs to be 
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rid of it. 1639 : Claxke, 176. 1670 : 
Ray, 135. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2299, He 
that sheweth his wealth to a thief, is 
the cause of his own pillage. Ibid., No. 
2301 [as in 1639]. 

5. His purse and his palate are ill met. 
Ibid., No. 2513. 

6. His purse is made of a toad’s skin. 
1678 : Ray, 90. 

7. Keep your purse and your mouth 
close. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3122. 

8 . Let your purse be your master. 
1639 : Clarke, 129. 1670 ; Ray, 135. 
1672 : Walker, Parcem., 47. 

9 The purse-strings are the most com- 
mon ties of friendship. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No 4727. 

10. To give one's pjirse a purgation. 
1546 : He3^vood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
xi.. Ye would by my purs, geue me 
a purgacion. 1562 ; Bullein, Bulw. of 
Defence, fo. 27, Can giue his masters 
purse a purgacion. 

See also Be it better ; Devil (72) and 
(96) : Empty (3)-(7) ; Heavy purse ; 
Less ; Light purse ; Nothing (4) ; Proud 
eye ; Proud heart ; Silk purse ; Silver 
(2) ; Two hands ; Wrinkled purses. 

Put, verb. i. He'll not put off his 
doublet before he goes to 6ed=He’ll not 
part with his property before death. 
1645 : Howell, Letters, bk. i. § iii. No. 
xi.. This does not suit -svith the genius 
of an Englishman, who loves not to 
pull off tus clothes till he goes to 
bed. 1737 : Ray, 186 1883 : Bume, 

Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 597, To doff one’s 
shoon before going to bed = to part 
with one’s property before death. 

2. He puts out one of his own eyes, to 
put out both of his adversary’s. 1730 : 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. Solace ” [cited 
as “ the old proverb ”]. 

3. Never pxd off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. c. 1386 : Chaucer, 
Melibeus, § 71, “ Ther is an old pro- 
verbe,” quod she, " seith : that the 
goodnesse that thou mayst do this day, 
do it ; and abyde nat ne delaye it 


nat til to-morwe.” 1541 : Coverdale, 
Christ. State Matrimony, sig. I3, What- 
soeuer thou mayest do to nyght dyferre 
it not tyll to morowe. 1633 ; Draxe, 
41, Deferre not vntill to morrow, if thou 
canst do it to day. 1736 : Franklin, 
Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bige- 
low). 1785 : Observer, No. g6. 1869: 
Spurgeon, foJm Ploughman, ch. vu , 
These slow coaches . . . take for their 
rule an old proverb turned topsy-turvy 
— “ Never do to-day what you can put 
off till to-morrow.” 

4. Put in with the bread. See Loaf 
(I)- 

5. Put no more in the pocket than it 
will hold. 1639 : Clarke, ii. 

6. To be put to one’s trumps. See 
Trumps. 

7. To put a churl upon a gentleman. 
1586 ; L. Evans, Withals Diet. Revised, 
sig. D7, Lay not a churle vpon a gentle- 
man, drinke not beere after 'vvine. 
1637: Taylor (Water-Poet), Drinke and 
Welcome, 20, in Works, 2nd coll. (Spens. 
S.), And after to drinke beere, nor will 
nor can He lay a churle upon a gentle- 
m'an. i6go ; New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. 
C6. 1738 : Swift, Polite Comers., Did. 
II., Neverout [offered ale]. No, faith, my 
lord ; I like your wine, and won’t put 
a churl upon a gentleman ; your 
honour’s claret is good enough for 
me. 1785 : Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, s.v. " Churl.” 

8 . To put something in the eye. See 
Eye (20). 

g. To put to bed with a shovel=To 
bury. 1859 : in Farmer, Musa Pedes- 
tris, 160, With shovels they were put 
to bed. 1910 : Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., 
xlii. 68, She callously replied, " Oh, he's 
no glide, ’tis taime he were put to bed 
wi' a shovel.” 

10. To put two and two together. See 
Two and two. 

11. You put it together with an hot 
needle and burnt thread. 1678 ; Ray, 

350. 
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Quake like an oven, To 1670 Ray, 
207 

Quality See quot 1887 Folk-Lore 
Jottrnal, v 219 To cut an honour for 
the trump card is unlucky, for “ when 
quahty opens the door there is poverty 
behind " 

Quarrel with a knave than with a 
fool, It IS better to 1820 Colton, 
Lacon Pt II No 67, These considera- 
tions have given nse to this saying, 

It IS better,” etc 

Quarrel with one's bread and butter, 
To 1738 Swift, PoUte Convert , Dial 
I , I won't quarrel with my bread and 
butter for all that , I know when I'm 
well 1748 Richardson, Clartssa, v 
21 (1785) 1833 Planch 4 , Extravag , 

1 155 (1879) 1869 Spurgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch xix , He «ho turns up 
his nose at his uork quarrels with bis 
bread and butter 1911 T Eduardes, 
Neighbourhood, 213, Of course I must 
not quarrel with my bread-and-butter ! 

Quartan ague kills the old and cures 
the young, A 1639 How^U, Proverbs 
llal -Eng , 15 1678 Ray, 41 1732 

Fuller, No 3991 [in the plural] 

Quarter-master where-ever he comes. 
He’ll be 1678 Ray, 266 1732 

Fuller, No 2414, He would be quarter- 
master at home, if his wife would let 
him 

Queen Anne’s dead 1722 Ballad, 
m Lady Pennyman, Miscellanies, 1740, 
He's as dead as Queen Anne the 
day after she dy'd 1738 Swift, 
Polite Convers , Dial I , And pray, what 
news, Mr Neverout^ Neveroui Why, 
madam. Queen Ehzabeth's dead 1797 
Colman, jr , Heir at Law, I 1 , Tell em 
Queen Anne s dead mj lady 1840 
Harham Ing Legends, ist ser ” Lrok 
at the Clock,” Mrs Winifred Pryce was 
as dead as Queen Anne 1 igo8 Read, 
H & B tn Hants , 353 Portsmouth 
offers text and reference for the saying 
” Queen Anne is dead ” 


Queen-apple-tree, To be up the 
1670 Ray, 198 

Queen Dick 1667 L'Estrange, 
Quevedo’s Visions, 50 (1904), This was 
well enough m the days of Queen Dick, 
when the poor creatures knew no better 
Queen’s English See Kmg’s Eng- 
lish 

Quern See Do (39) 

Quest See Wood-pigeon 
Questioneth, He that nothing, nothing 
leameth 1732 Fuller, No 2241 
Quey out of a quey, A, Will breed a 
byre full of kye " Quey ” = a heifer 
1846 Denham, Prowris, 14 (Percy S) 
Quick and nimble , more like a bear 
than a squirrel 1732 Fuller, No 

3992 

Quick and nimble ’twill be your own 
another day 2678 Ray, 345 
Quick as a bee J546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch ix 1595 Church 
yard, ChariUe, 16 (i8i6), As quicke as 
bee, seekes home euery where 1633 
Draxe, 172 

Quick as lightning c 1440 
gaXv, Fall of Princes, hk vi 1 2114. 
conquest was swiff t as wynd or leuene 
[bghtmng] c 1623 B & F , Love s 
Cure, I j , Swift as hghtnmg he carne 
on Upon the other 1763 Mrs F 
Sbendan, Discovery, I u , I am rather 
petulant, flash, flash, flash, as quick as 
lightning 1787 D’Arblay, Diary, 11 
427 (1876), I turned back, quick as 
hghtnmg 1880 R L S and Henley, 
Deacon Brodte, I 111 1 , I was as quick 
as lightning 

Quick as thought Before 1225 ‘ 
Ancren R , 94 (O ), Ase swifte ase is nu 
monnes poiiit 1412-20 Lydgate, 
7 >qy Book, bk 1 1 1764, By sode^ 
chawnge, hasty as a thought 1468 
Coventry Mys , 298 (Sh S ), I airi 
as wh^ [quick] as thought 1594 
Zepheria, 30 (Spens S ), But now (old 
man) fl>e on, as swiR as thought 
1620 Shelton, Quixote. Pt II ch xlviu 



Quick 

1656 ; R. Fletcher, Ex Olio Negoiium, 
84. 1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, vi. 
13 (1785), Then, as quick as thought . . . 
1894 : Northall, Folk Phrases, 10 
(E.D.S.). 1923 : Punch, 10 Jan., p. 29, 
col. I, As quick as thought I flung 
myself forward and snatdied at the 
bridle. 

Quick at meat, quick at work. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Bestes.” Ibid., s.v. 
" Eschairffer," We say, good at meat, 
good at worke. 1650 ; Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, bk. ii. ch. viii. 1710 ; E. Ward, 
Ntiptial Dialogues, i. 307, Speedy at 
victuals, quick at work’s an old pro- 
verbial saying. 1738 : Swft, Polite 
Convers., DisJ. II. 1829 ; Cobbett, 
Advice to Young Men, Lett. III., " Quick 
at meals, quick at work," is a saying as 
old as the hills. 

Quick baker. A, and a slow brewer. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 373. 

Quick believers need broad shoulders. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Quick child is soon taught, c. 1320 : 
in Reliq. Anliqua, i. no (1841), “ Sely 
chyld is sone y-lered ” ; Quoth Hend- 
yng. 1869 • Hazlitt, 322. 

Quick landlord makes a careful tenant, 
A. 1678; Ray, 165. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 3994 [in the plural]. 

Quick, To the. See Touch (2). 

Quick with the quick. See Live (38). 
Quick. See also Nimble. 

Quickly come, quickly go. 1631 : 
Mabbe, Celestina, 29 (T.T.), Quickly be 
wonne, and quicldy be lost. 

Quiet as a lamb. 1362 : Langland, 
Plowman, A, vi. 43, He is as loxih 
[quiet] as a lomb. c. 1440 ; Lydgate, 
FaU oj Princes, bk. i. 1. 6934 (E.E.T.S.), 
Stifle as a lamb, most meek off his 
visage. 1592 : Shakespeare, Romeo, II. 
V., rU. warrant him, as gentle as a lamb. 
1694 ; Terence made English, 180, 1 can 
presently make him as quiet as a lamb. 
1787 : D’Arblay. Diary, ii. 337 (1876). 
I used to . . . wander about as quiet 
as a lamb. 1872 : Hardy, Greenwood 
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Tree, Ft. V. ch. i., I walked into the 
church as quiet as a lamb. I’m sure ! 

Quiet (or Still) as a mouse. 1656; 
Flecknoe, Diarium, 9, Was wont to be 
as still as mouse, c. 1670: in Roxh. 
Ballads, iii. 377 (B.S.), I must be silent 
as a mouse. 1709 : Cibber, Foo/s, 
n., I’m mute as a mouse in a cheese. 
1772 : Graves, Spirit. Quixote, bk. ii. 
ch. xiv., Tug\vell was as stfll as a mouse 
during this discourse. 1824: Scott, 
Redgauntlet, ch. xvi., A place where you 
wUl be as snug and quiet as a mouse in 
his hole. 1894 : R. L. S., St. Ives, ch. 
xi , Both armies lay as quiet as mice. 
1923 : Punch, 7 March, p. 218, col. i. 
If she has her bricks and a pencil and 
paper she’ll be as quiet as a mouse. 

Quiet as a 'tatur. As. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 26. 

Quiet sleep feels no foul weather. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 3997. 

Quiet sow, quiet mow. Devon. 1850 : 
N. & Q., 1st ser., ii. 512. 

Quiet tongue makes a wise head, A. 
1562 : He5^vood, Epigr., 6th himd.. 
No. 83, Hauyng a styll toung he had 
a besy head. 1776 : T. Cogan, John 
Buncle, Junior, i. 238, But mum’s the 
word. ... A quiet tongue makes a 
wise head, says I. 

Quietness is best. See quots. 1886 : 
R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 453 
{E.D.S.), Quietness is best, as the fox 
said, when he bit the cock’s head 
ofi. 1908 : Eng. III. Mag., Jan., 357, 
Quietness is the best noise, as Uncle 
Johnny said when he knocked down 
his wife [Cornish]. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 104 [as in 1886]. 

Quit bridle, quit tit. 1820 : Scott, 
Abbot, ch. xvii.. They are as sharp here 
north-away as in canny Yorkshire her- 
self, and quit bridle, quit titt, as we say. 

Quits his place well that leaves his 
friend there. He. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

Quoth the young cock. See Young 

(15). 
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Rabbit for a rat, Who will change a ? 
1546 Heywood.ProrarJs, Pt 11 ch vu 
Rabbit, He's like a, fat and lean in 
twenty-four hours 1678 Ray, 288 
Rabbit-hunting See quot 1732 
Fuller, No 5170. To go a coney-catching 
with a dead femt 

Race-horse See Running horse 
Race IS got by running, The 1732 
Fuller, No 4728 

Rack and manger, To he (or lire) at 
c 137& Wiclif in Eng Marks. 435 
(Matthew, i88o), It is yuel to kepe a 
wast hors m stable but it is worse 
to ha\e a womman wij’-ynne or wip- 
oute at racke and at manger 1590 
Greene, Works, ix 178 (Grosart), Mars 
hunselfe hateth to be euer on Venus 
lappe, he scometh to lye at rack and 
manger 1628 Robin Goodfeltow, 10 
(Percy S), Leaped and curteted as 
nimble as if be had beene in stable at 
rackandmapgerafullmoneth 1640 
Shirley, Loves Cruelly, III ii. You 
think you are at rack and manger, when 
jou divide beans with the horses, and 
help to foul the stable 1740 North, 
Lives oj Norths, 1 335 (Bohn), He took 
divers of them to rack and manger in 
his family 1843 Carlyle, Past and 
Present, bk u ch i , Teanng out the 
bowels of St Edmundsbuiy Convent 
(its larders namely and cellars) m the 
most rumous wa}, living at rack 
and manger there 1889 Peacock, 
Manley, etc , Gloss , 426 (EDS), To 
live at rack and manger is to live 
plentifully . without stmt 

Rag on every bush See quot x866 
\n N & Q , 3rd ser , ix 474 A Rag 
upon Every Bush — ^This sa>ing, or 
proverb is usually applied to young 
men who are in the habit of showing 
marked attention " to more than <me 
lady at a tune " Oh he has a rag on 
every bush " 

Ra^ed as a colt, As 1863 Wise 


New Forest, ch xvi , The proverb of 
" as ragged as a colt Pixey '' is every 
where to be heard, and at which Dray 
ton seems to hint in his Court of Faerie 
“ Tilts Puck seems but a dreamingdolf. 
Still walking like a ragged colt ’’ 1894 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 10 (E D S ) 
Ragged as a cuckoo, As Oxfordsh 
1923 Folk-Lore, xxxiv 329 

Ragged as a sheep. As 1862 Dia- 
lect of Leeds, 405 If the child of a 
sfattemly woman is seen with tattered 
garments, it is pronounced at once to 
be “ as regg d as a sheep ” 

Ragged colt may make a good horse, 
A Before 1500 m Hill, Common- 
piaee-Book, xzS (E E T S ), Of a rwgged 
coltecwmethagoodhors 1546 Hey* 
wood, Proverbs, Pt I ch , For of a 
ragged colte there comth a good horse 
1605 Chapman, etc , Eastw Hoe, V 
(with “prove" for ’ make"] 1^0 
Ray, 72 1754 Berthelson, Eng- 

Danish Diet ,sy "Colt” 1786 Bums, 
Dream, xi ( 0 ), Aft a ragged cowtes 
been known To mak a noble aivrcr 
1846 Denham. Proverbs, ^ (Percy S ). 
Of a ragged colt cometh many a good 
horse 

Ragged colt See also Scald horse 
Rags o' th’ hob. There’ll be 19^7 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 117, 

There will be a quarrel or unpleasantness 
Ratn, suks z A foai deep of rasn 
Will kill hay and gram. But three feel 
of snow WtU make them come mo' [more] 
1869 Blaclonore, Loma Doone, ch 1 
(quoted as “ the old saying "] 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, ill 
2 After rain comes sunshine {otfaiT 
weather) 1484 Caxton, Fables oj 
Msope, II viii (O), After the rayne 
cometh the fair weder 1597 C 
Middleton, Chinon of England, 26 
(E E T S ), After showers at length 
would come a sunne 1678 Ray, 
After ram comes fair weather 1809 
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Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. v.. After 
rain comes clear shining. 1S93 : In- 
wards, Weather Lore, in. After rain 
comes sunshine. 

3. A little rain stills a great wind. 
Before 1225 : Ancren R., 246, Eft, me 
seip, and sop hit is, a muchel wind alip 
mid a Intel rein c. 1430 : Lydgate, 
Daunce of Machabree, 1 . 448, And wdndes 
great gon down with litle rein. 147S : 
Rivers, tr. C. de Pisa's Morale Prouerbes, 
And litle rejme dooth a greet wynd 
abate, c. 1534 : Berners, Huon, 39 
(E.E.T.S.), It is sayd that a small ra3me 
abatjdh a grete \vynd. 1653 : Urqu- 
hart, Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. xi. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 410, A small rain may jdlaj' 
a great storm. Cf. No. ii. 

4 All the rain avore Midzummer 
Go’th into the farmer's puss: All the rain 
arterwards Is zo much the wttss. 1891 ; 
R. P. Chope, Hartland Dialect, 20 
(E.D.S ). 

5. A sunshiny shower Won’t last half 

an hour. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 8 
(Percy S.). 1872 ; J. Clyde, jr., Nor- 
folk Garland, 135. 1893 : Inwards, 

Weather Lore, in, A sunshiny shower 
Never lasts half an hour. Bedfordshire. 
Sunshiny rain Will soon go again. 
Devon. 1899 ; N. & Q., 9th ser., iv. 165, 
There is the rime, Sunshine shower. Rain 
half an hour, which children used to 
sing-song if caught in a shower on a 
summer day coming from school. 

6. Between twelve and two You’ll see 
what the day will do. 1872 : J. Clyde, 
jr., Norfolk Garlaftd, 155. 

7. Bright -backed rain Makes fools 
fain. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
162, . . . When a rain cloud is suc- 
ceeded by a little brightness in the sky, 
fools rejoice and think it -will soon be 
fair weather. 

8 . For a morning rain leave not your 
journey. Before 1500 : in Hill, Com- 
monplace-Book, 131 (E.E.T.S.), He is no 
good swayn that lettith his jomey for 
the ra5m. 1640 : Derbert, Jac. Prn- 
dentum. 

9. If rain begins at early morning 
light, 'Twill end ere day at noon is bright. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 109. 

10. If the rain comes out of the east. 


'Twill rain twice twenty-four hours at the 
least, c. 1685 ; Aubrey, Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, 16 (1847). 1830: Forby, Vocab. 

E. Anglia, 417, When it rains with the 
wind in the east. It rains for twenty- 
four hours at least. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 109, Rain from the east 
Two daj^s at least. 

11. Marry the rain to the wind and you 
have a calm. Ibid , no. Cf. No. 3. 

12. More rain, more rest. 1864 . 
" Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., V. 208, More rain, more rest ; more 
water will suit the ducks best. 1879 : 
N. 6 - Q., 5th ser., xi 18, Fifty j^ears ago 
I read in a book of travels. More rain, 
more rest ; Fine weather not the best, 
as a sajnng much used by sailors. 1901 : 

F. E. Taj'lor, Lancs Sayings, 41, Mooar 
rain — mooar rest : fine weather is no’ 
awlus th’ best. Cf. No. 23. 

13. No one so surely pays Ins debt As 
wet to dry and dry to wet. Wilts. 1S93 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 108. 

14. Plenty rain, plenty sunshine. 
Plenty rain, plenty root. 1899 ; N. & Q., 
gth ser., iv. 165, ... old hands know 
that after an early summer, with nice 
rains and hot suns alternating, there 
is sure to be abundance of fruit, com 
and root. 

15. Rain before seven. Fine before 
elroen. 1853 : N. & Q., ist ser., viii. 
512. 1888 : Lowsley, Berks Gloss., 30 
(E.D.S.) , Raain avoor zeven vine avoor 
'leven is a very common weather pro- 
verb. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
44, Rain at seven, fine at eleven ; Rain 
at eight, not fine till eight. 1899: 
N. & Q., 9th ser., iii. 317, ... I have 
always heard this proverb with two 
additional lines : — If it rains at eleven, 
’Twill last till seven. 

16. Ram from the south prevents the 
drought: But rain from the west is al- 
ways best. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 109. 

17. Rain has such narrow shoulders it 
will get- in anywhere. 1877: E. Leigh, 
Chesliire Gloss., 165. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 105. 

18. Rain long foretold, long last: Short 
notice soon past. 1893 : Inwards, 109 

ig. Rain on the green grass, and rain 
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on the tree. And ram on the house-top, but 
not upon me 1846 Denham, Pro~ 
verbs, 8 (Percy S ) 

20 Ram, ram, go away, Come again on 

Saturday 1687 Aubrey, Gentilisme, 
etc , 180 (F L S ) 1899 in <5- ^ . 

Qthser.iv i65[with''forwashingday’' 
for “ on Saturday ”] 

21 Ram, ram, go to spam S«quots 
1659 Howell, 20, Ram, rain, go to 
Spam Fair weather come again 1837 
Mrs Palmer, Devonsh Dialect, 46, Ram, 
ram, go to Spam , Come again another 
da> When I brew and when I bake. 
I’ll gne you a figgy cake 1864 

' Cornish Proverbs " m N & Q , 3rd 
ser , V 209. [as in 1837, plus] and a glass 
of brandj 

22 Small ram lays a great dust 

1670 Ray, 135 1732 Fuller, No 
4193 1846 Denham. Proverbs, 5 

(Percj S ) [ ' will lay " for ' lays ”] 

23 Some ram some rest A harvest 

proverb 1678 Ray, 80 1893 In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 108, Some ram, 
some rest, Fme weather isn't always 
best Cf No 12 

24 Sunshine and shower, ram again 
to-morrow Ibid , ill 

25 The farther the sight the nearer the 
ram Ibid , 105 

26 The faster the ram, the quicker the 
hold up Norfolk Ibid , 109 

27 When the Lizard « clear, Ram is 
near Com Ibid , 105 

28 When the ram raineth and the 
goose tctnkeih. Little wots the gosling 
what the goose thmkeih Before 1529 
Skelton, m Works, 1 418 (Dycc) 1667 
Poor Robin Alman , Sept 

29 When the ram's before the win’, 
‘Tis time to take the topsails in. But when 
the wind s before the ram, Let your top- 
sails out again 1875 A B Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 27 

Ram, verb 1 Although tl rain 
throw not away thy watering-pot 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenliim 

2 If it rams before church See 
quots [t6th cent m Reliq Antiqua 
II 10 (1843), Du Diraanche au matm 
la pluje Bien souvent la semaine 
ennuje] 1846 Denham Prnerbs, n 
(Percy S), If it rams on a Sunday 


before mass. It will ram all the week, 
more or less 1881 in Folk-Lore Re- 
cord, IV 130, Ram afore church Ram 
all tte week, httle or much — Norfolk 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 261 
Jas in 1846J 

3 If it rameth at tide's flow quots 

c 1685 Aubrey, Hat Hist Wilts, 16 
(1847), A proverbial nthme observed 
as inf^ible by the inhabitants on the 
Severae side — If it rameth when it 
doth flow. Then yoke your oxe, and goe 
to plough , But if it rameth when it 
doth ebb, Then unyoke your oxe and 
goe to bed 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 107, If it rameth at tide's flow, 
You may safely go and mow , But if 
It rameth at the ebb. Then, if jou like, 
go off to bed 

4 If it should ram porridge he would 

want hts dish [1583 Melbancke, 

Philolmus, sig Cc3, All the world is 
otemeale and my poke left at home] 
1670 Ray, 191 1692 Poor Robm 

Alman , May, \viiat is he better for bis 
wish, ^Vhen it rams pomdg to want a 
dish 1732 Fuller, No 2087 2895 
S O Jewett,£»/eo/A^tfn<y,22i,'' When 
It rams pomdge hold up your dish,” 
said Mrs Fbgg 1923 Damsh 
Assoc Trans , Iiv 136, If it sbud be 
rainm' pomdge, my di^'d sure to be 
upside down 

5 It never rams but it pours 1726 
Swift and Pope, Prose Mtscellames, 
(title of paper] It carmot ram but it 
pours 1755 FtanUm, m Works, m 
413 (Bigelow), You will say, It can’t 
ram, but it pours 1857 Borrow, 
Rom Rye, di xxviii i860 Rcadt, 
Cl and Hearth, ch lui 1904 Co 
FM-Lore Nortkumb , 171 (F L S ), It 
does not ram but it pours down 

6 It rams by planets 1670 Ray, 

45 2809 Pegge, Anonymiana, cent 

IX 48, The common people will say m 
the summer-time, it rams by planets 
1828 Carr, Craven Dialed, u 48, 
"T rain laws 1’ planets ”1 e the ram 
falls partially 1887 Parish and Shaw, 
Diet Kent Dialect, 117 (EDS), '* It 
rams by planets," when showers fall 
m a small compass, m opposition to 
general ram 
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7. It rains cats and dogs. 1653 : R. 
Brome, City Wit, IV. i.. It shall raine 
. . . dogs and polecats, and so forth. 
1738 : Swft, Polite Convcrs., Dial. II., 
He was sure it would rain cats and 
dogs. 1829 : Scott, Journal, 16 April. 
1840: Barham, Ing. Legends, 1st ser.: 
" Grey Dolphin. 

8 . It rams in summer as well as in 
winter. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3044. 

9. To see it rain is better than to be 
in it. 1639 : Clarke, 278. 1670 ; Ray, 
140. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5223, To see a 
storm is better than to feel it. 

Rain, subs, and verb. See also After 
drought ; Bee (10) ; Cloud ; Devil (m) ; 
Dew ; Dirt-bird ; Dog-days ; Easter 
(13) ; Every day in the week ; February ; 
FTieas ; Friday (6) and (7) ; Frost (6) and 
(8) ; God will ; Good Friday (2) ; July ; 
Mobberley; Peacock; Rainbow; Red 
at night; St. John (i) ; St. Mary; St. 
Medard; St. Peter; St, Swithin; St. 
Vitus ; Smoke (2) ; Snail ; Spring {7) ; 
Sun ; Whitsuntide ; and Wind, A (a) (i), 
(13) and (14) ; B (2), (5) and (6) ; D (3) 
and (5) ; E (I) and (5) ; F (5), (8), (9) 
and (10). 

Rainbow, i. A rainbow in the morn- 
ing and in the evening. See quots. 
1555 • L. Digges, Prognostication, sig. 
B2, If in the momyng the ra5mebow 
appere, it signifieth moysture ... If 
in the evening it spend it self, fayre 
weather ensueth. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 13, The evening rainbow 
portends fair weather. 1825 : Hone, 
Ev. Day Book, i. 670, A rainbow in the 
morning Is Ae shepherd's warning; 
But a rainbow at night Is the shep- 
herd’s delight, 1886 : R. Holland, 
Cheshire Gloss., 444 (E.D.S.), A rainbow 
at mom Is a sign of a storm ; A rain- 
bow at night Is a shepherd's delight. 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 112, [as 
in 1825, also as follow] The rainbow 
in the mamin’ Gives the shepherd 
warnin' To car’ his gurt cwoat on his 
back ; The rainbow at night is the 
shepherd’s delight, For then no gurt 
cwoat ^vill he lack. Wilts. A dog 
[small rainbow near the horizon] in the 
morning. Sailor, take warning ; A dog 
in the night Is the sailor’s delight 


2. A rainbow in the morn, put your 
hook in the corn; A rambow in the eve, 
put your hook in the sheave. Com. 
Ibid., 112, 

3. Go to the end of the rainbow 
and you’ll find a crock of gold. 1850 ; 
N. ^ Q., 1st ser., ii. 512, Where the 
rainbow rests is a crock of gold. 1875 : 
Parish, Sussex Diet., 31 [given as a 
“ Sussex proverb ”]. 

4. If the rainbow coines at night. The 
rain is gone quite. 1830 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 417. 1893 ; Co. 
Folk-Lore: Suffolk, 163 (F.L.S.). 

5. If there be a rainbow in the eve, It 
will rain and leave: But if there be a 
rainbow in the morrow. It will neither 
lend nor borrow. 1670 : Ray, 43. 
1825 ; Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 670. 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 112. 

6. If two rainbows appear at one time, 
they presage rain to come. 1669 : New 
Help to Discourse, 293. 

7. Rainbow to windward, foul fall the 
day; Rainbow to leeward, damp runs 
away. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
112. 

Rainy day, To keep something (or To 
lay up or by) for a. 1582 : Breton, in 
Wor^, i. a 29 (Grosart), Wise men say 
Keepe somewhat till a rayny day. 1583 : 
Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, 115 (N. Sh. S.), 
Is it not good to lay vp something 
against a stormie day? 1653 : R. 
Brome, City Wit, IV. i., I hope I 
had the wt to cozen my husband of 
somewhat against a rainy day. 1666 • 
Pepys, Diary, 31 Oct., I ... do pro- 
vide for it by laying by something 
against a rainy day. 1690 : Dryden, 
Amphitryon, I. ii. 1705 : Cen^vre, 
Gamester, III. i. 1744-6 : Mrs. Hay- 
wood, Fern. Spectator, i. 113 (1771). 
i860 : Reade, Gl. and Hearth, ch. lii.. 
So she met current expenses, and laid 
by for the rainy day she saw coming. 

Raise no more spirits than you can 
conjure down. 1639 : Clarke, 247. 
1670 ; Ray, 135. 1732 : Fuller, No 
4000. 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. " Raise ” [" lay ” for " con- 
jure ”]. 

Raise one downstairs. To. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 142. 
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Rake gathers, the fork scatters, What 
the 1580 Lyly,£«/AMes, 228{Arber), 
Youth tedding that wth a forke 
in one >eare, which was not gathered 
together wth a rakt, in twentie 
c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, 1 134 (B S ), 
Great use he did take. And for me did 
rake, Which now wth the forke I will 
scatter 1775 in Roxh Ballads, vii 
520 (B S ) What the old folks scrap'd 
together I spread it abroad with my 
fork 1869 Hazlitt 369, The fork is 
commonly the rake’s heir 
Rake hell and skim the devil, you 
can’t find such another man 1754 
Berthelson, Eng - Danish Diet , s v 
" Rake ” 

Rake more than the fork, He uses the 
1670 Ray, 190, He is better with a 
rake then a fork 1732 Fuller, No 

2375 

Ram See Crooked, and Sheep (8) 
Ram[fetid]8safox,As [1601 Shake- 
speare, Td'tlflh Night, 11 V , Though 
It be as rank as a fox 1693 D’Urfey, 
Richmond Heiress, I Red and rank as 
a fox ] 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect. 11 
69, He 5 as ram as a fox 1862 Dia- 
lect of Leeds. 406 1889 J Nicliolson, 
Folk Speech E Yorks 20, As ram as an 
awd fox 

Rame Head See Dudman 
Ramsey the nch 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 11 98 (1840) 1708 Brit 

Apollo, 1 , Suppl Paper, No 10, col 4 
1790 Grose, Pror Gloss ,sv "Hunts" 
Rancor sticks long by ribs 1639 
Clarke, 178 1659 Howell, 16 

Rank courtesy when a man is forced 
togiTethanks{orhisown,It’sa 1670 
Ra>. 20 1732 Fuller, No 2871 

Rap See Haste (4) 

Rap and rend, To=To seize 1528 
Ro>, Rede me, 74 (Arber), To rappe 
and rende All that commeth in their 
fingrynge 1540 Palsgrav e.^rofastHs, 
sig Q2. All that he may gete or laye 
hande on or rappe and rende 1817 
Scott, Rob Roy ai xxvi Every ane o' 
them will maintain as mony as 
he can rap and rend means for 1866 
J G Nall, Gt Yarmouth etc 631, * 'A 
spend everything ’a can rap and rend,” 
I e ^ he can seize and lay hands on 


1866 Brogden, Lines Words, 163, Rap 
and rend — By fair or foul means 
1920 E Gepp, Essex Dialect Diet , 29, 
I've giv y e all I could rap and rend 

Rap and run, To c 1386 Chaucer, 
Can Yeoman's Tale, \ 1422, But wasten 
a! that ye may rape and renne 1607 
R Yfestf Court of Conscience, sig ^ 
When they haue got what they can rap 
and run 1742 North, Lives of Norths, 
11 280 (Bohn), All that he could (as 
they say) rap or run went the same waj 

Rare thing to do good, It is a 1659 
Howell, 9 

Rashness IS not valour 1732 Fuller, 
No 4002 

Rasp [Put aside] the scythe dnnk 
some cyder S Devon 1869 Haz 
litt, 323 

Rat and Rats l He'd starve the 
rats, and make the mice go upon scritches 
[crutches] S Devon 1869 Hazlitt, 
198 

2 Rats fly from the falling house 

1625 Bacon, Essays "Wisdom for 
Man's Self," It is the wisedome of rats, 
that will be sure to Icaue a house, 
somewhat before it fall 1649 T 
Forde Lusus Fort, 32, That lU such 
fnends run from, like mice from a falling 
house 1663 Butler, Hudtbras, Pt I , 
can 11 1 939 1672 Crowne, Charles 

VIII , V , All vermin from a falling 
palace run 1724 Defoe, Tour, Lett 
III, 98, The mice and rats have 
abandoned many [houses] more, as 
they say they will, when they are 
Lkely to fall 1748 Richardson, Clar- 
issa, VI 324 (1785) 1848 Dickens 

Dombey, ch lix , It is a great house still 

but it is a rum none the less, and 
the rats fly from it 

3 Rats in Ireland See Rhyrme to 
death 

4 The rats may safely play when as 
the cat's aieay 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
*' Rat ” 

5 Too tale repents the rat xthen caught 
hyihecat 1591 Flono, SecondFrules 
165, Too late repents the ratt If once 
her taile be caught by the catt 1623 
Wodroephe Spared Houres, 516 

6 Yon can't get rats out of mice 
Devon 1882 Folk-Lore Record, \ 159 



Rate 


See also Drunk as a rat ; Fierce ; 
Poor ; Scot (i) ; Smell (3) ; and Wel- 
come (7). 

Rate thy commodities at home, but 
sell them abroad. 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. 
“ Priser.” 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 218, Fix thy rates at home, and 
in the market sell. 

Rather go to bed supperless. See 
Supperless. 

Raven. Two sayings which = The 
pot calls the kettle black. 1. T/te 
raven said to the rook, "Stand away, 
black-coat." 1732 : Fuller, No. 4729. 
1886: Swainson, Folk-Lore Brit. Birds, 
88 (F.L.S.). 

2. Thou art a bitter bird, said the 
raven to the starling. 1678 : Ray, 195. 
1826 : Brady, Varieties of Lit., 38. 
1886 : Swainson, ut supra, 73. 

See also Black, adj. (7) ; and Carcase. 

Raw leather will stretch. 1611 : 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 46, in 
Works, ii. (Grosart). 1670 ; Ray, 136. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4004. 

Raw pullen, veal and fish make the 
churchyards fat. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v. 
" Poulet,” Raw veale, and chickens, 
make swelling churchyards. 1678 ; 
Ray, 41. 

Read not before you learn to spell. 
1639 : Clarke, 4. 

Read. See quot. 1882 : Nodal and 
Milner, Lancs Gloss., 225 (ED.S.), A 
common Lancashire saying among old 
folks is " Aw con read [\mderstand] 
that as ne’er Avur printed.” 

Read, try, judge, and speak as you 
find, says old Suffofe. 1813 : Ray, 71. 

Ready money is a ready medicine. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Argent.” 1651 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed. 

Ready money will away. 1630 : Tay- 
lor (Water-Poet), Works, ist pagin., 72, 
For by long proofe, the prouerbe true 
doth say. That ready money etier will 
away. 1670 ; Ray, 18. 

Ready mouth for a ripe cherry, You 
have always a. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5913 - 

Ready way to lose your friend is to 
lend him money, A. Ibid., No. 378. 

Reason, subs. i. Hearken to reason 
or she will be heard. 1640 ; Herbert, 
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Jac. Prudentum. 1736 : Franklin, Way 
to Wealth, in Works, i. 431 (Bigelow), If 
you will not hear reason, she wU surely 
rap j'our knuckles. 

2. Reason governs the wise man, and 
cudgels the fool. 1855 ; Bohn, 479. 

3. Reason lies between the spur and the 
bridle. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum 

4. Reason rides all things. 1633 : 
Draxe, 175, Let reason rule all your 
actions. 1659 : Howell, 9. 

5. Reasons are not like garments, the 
worse for the wearing. 1599 : Earl of 
Essex, quoted in N. & Q., loth ser., 
ii. 23. 

6. The reasons of the poor. See Poor 
(30). 

7. There's reason in roasting of eggs. 

1659 : Howell, 12. 1681 : Robert- 
son, Phraseol. Gencralis, 1050. 1762 : 

Bickerstaffe, Love in a Village, III. i. 
1855 ; Blanche, Exiravag., v. 145 (1879), 
But you'U observ'e he hiunbly hopes 
and begs. Some reason in this roast- 
ing of her eggs. c. 1880 : A. Lang, Poet. 
Works, ii. 205 (1923), " There’s wit in 
poaching eggs,” the proverb says. 

See also Rh3mie. 

Receiver is as bad as the thief, The. 
1650 ; Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk. ii. ch. 
iv. 1668 : Sedley, Mulberry Garden, IV. 
1734 : Fielding, Don Quix. in Eng- 
land, II. xvi. 1830 ; Marryat, King's 
Own, ch. xi. 

Receiver, No, no thief. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I., ch. xii., VTiere 
be no receiuers, there be no theeues. 
c. 1615 : R. C., Times Whistle, Sg 
(E.E.T.S.), For every man this olde 
saide saw beleeves, " Were no receivers 
there would be no theeves.” 1670 : 
Ray, 136. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3620. 
1884: Jefferies, Red Deer, ch. v.. As 
there are no receivers . . . there are 
no thieves. 

{a) Reckon without one’s host, To. 
Also in the form (6) He that reckons 
without his host must reckon twice, 
c. 1489 : Caxton, Blanchardyn, etc., 202 
(E.E.T.S.), It ys sayd in comyn that 
" who soeuer rekeneth ^\'ythoute his 
hoste, he rekeneth twys for ones.” 
1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ’ 
viii., Reckners without their host must 
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recken twyce 1579 Lyly. Euphues, 
84 (Arber), He reckoneth without his 
hostesse 1605 Camden, Rematns, 
324 {1870) [as m (6)] i66g Poltieu- 
phuta, 183 [as in (6)] 1709 O Dykes, 
Eng Proverbs, 262 (2nd ed ) [as in (6)] 
17^ Gamck and Colman, Clandest 
Marriage, III 1 , Odso I I had quite 
forgot We are reckoning without our 
host here 1846 Planch^, Extravag , 
m 140 (1879), Ah, madam, there with- 
out your host you reckon I She has 
deserted us 

Reconaled fnend is a double enemy, 
A 1732 Fuller, No 379 

Recover the horse See Win (4) 

Red and yellow See quot 1874 
in iV 6- ^ 5th ser , 1 2ig, An old say- 
ing is famihar to me — Red and 
y^ow, Tom Fool’s colours ” Doubt- 
less the allusion is to the glowmg parti- 
coloured dress of the Fool or Jester 

Red as a cherry 1558 BuUem, 
Govt of Health, fo 49, Read as cheiy 
1577 Kendall, Flow of Epigrams, 292 
(^ns S }, Her nipples red as cherries 
1614 Cobbes Proph , sig Di, (Facs 
1890), \Vhen a cup of good sacke 
Will make the cheeks red as a cherry 
1720 Gay, Eclogues “ Espousal,” 1 62, 
Red as the cherry from the Kentish 
tree 1849 BrontS, Shirley, ch xi. 
To-day you see them bounong, buxom, 
red as diemes 

Red as a ferret 1690 New Diet 
Canting Crew, sig E4 Eyes as red as a 
ferret 1862 Dialect of Leeds, 407 

Red as a rose c 1260 King Horn 
(Camb ), I 16 (Hall), Rose red was his 
colur Before 1300 Cursor Mundt.^jx 
(E E T S ), As rose reed hit is m spnng 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, bk 11 1 1256, 
" Nay, nay,” quod she, and wex as 
reed as rose c 1477 Caxton, Jason, 
156 (EETS), His blood began to 
chaunge and he woxe rede as a rcse 
c 1565 m Huth, Ancient Ballads, etc , 
208 (1867), With bloud I hard saye, 
as rrf as a rose c 1675 in Roxb 
Ballads, vi 244 (BS), She stept to 
him, as red as any rose 1798 Cole- 
ridge, Anc Manner, Pt I , st g, Ibe 
bnde Red as a rose is she 1818 
Austen, JVortA Abbey, di x.MycJieeks 


would have been as red as your roses 
1863 Kingsley, Water Babies, ch ii 

Red as a turkey • cock c 1630 
B & F , Faithful Friends, III 11 , The 
very sight of his scarlet goum made me 
blush as red as a turkey-cock 1733 
C Coffey, Boarding-School, sc 11 , Your 
giUs look as red as a turkey-cocks 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, \ 
6, Joe came from bebmd the stack, 
looking as red as a turkey-cock 1880 
Courtney, W Cornwall Words, 36 
(EDS ), As red as a lubber cock [turkey- 
cock] 1894 W Raymond, Love and 
Quiet Life, 167 

Red as blood c 1205 Lay , 15940 
(O ), J»e Oder is milcwhit je o5er 
ried alse blod 1387 Trevisa, tr 

Higden, 1 123 (Rolls ), pe secounde 
j>re mou)>es reed as blood 1485 
Malory, Morie d' Arthur, bk xvu ch iv , 

Hit was reed as blood 1594 First 
Pari Contention, 22 (Sh S ) 1894 ' 

W Rzymond, Lote and Quiet Life, 2;^6, 
Wine was dnpping into the gutters as 
red as blood 

Red as fire e 1310 King Horn 
(Oxf ), 1 520 (Hall), Red so any glede 
c 1489 Caxton, Swines of Aymon, 27 , 
(EETS), He wexed for grete wrathe 
as redde as ony fyre m his face 1567 
Golduig, Ovid, bk 1 1 954, At this 
reproch old Phaeton wax as red as 
any fire 1681 Robertson, Phrased 
Generahs, 267, He blusht as red as fire 
1709 Manley, New Atlantis, 11 87 
(1736), I blush’d as red as fire 1722 
Defoe, Moll Flanders, in Worhs, ui 60 
(Bohn) 

Red as Martlesham Iion=very red 
Suffolk 1892 E Anglian Daily > 

Times (W ) 

Red at night and red in the morning 
Several sayings to hke effect may be 
conveniently grouped under this head- 
ing Cf Evening 1551 T Wilson, 
Rule of Reason, sig M4, The skie was 
>ery red this momyng. Ergo we are 
like to have ra3me or [ere] nyght 
1584 R Scot, Witchcraft, bk xi ch 
XV , The skie bemg red at evening, 
Foreshewes a faire and clear morning ; 

But if the mommg nseth red. Of wnd 
or raine we shall be sped Before 1627 
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Middleton, Anything for Quiet Life, IV. 
i., You shall find her beauty as male- 
volent tmto j'ou as a red morning, that 
doth still foretell a foul day to follow. 
1661 : Webster and Rowley, Cure for 
a Cuckold, III. i.. Like a red morning, 
friend, that still foretells A stormy day 
to follow. 1664 : in Musarum DelicicB, 
etc., ii. 59 (Hotten), VTien red the sun 
goes down, we use to say. It is a signe, 
we shall have a faire day. 1696 ; J. 
Harris, City Bride, III. i. [as in 1661]. 
1831 : Hone, Year-Book, 300, If red 
the sun begins his race. Expect that 
rain wU fall apace. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 50 [as in 1831]. Ibid., 
53, Sky red in the morning Is a sailor’s i 
sure warning ; Sky red at night Is the ] 
sailor’s dehght. 1920 ; Punch, 14 Jxily, 
p. 36, cols. 2 and 3, " Red sky at night 
shepherd’s delight,” she quoted. . . . 
At dawn Titania looked out of the 
window and gave a wild cry. “ Red 
sky in the morning shepherd’s warning,” 
she wailed. 

Red cap, You shall have the. Said to 
a marriage-maker. Somerset. 1678 : 
Ray, 352. 

Red cow. See Cow (4). 

Red hair. Several sayings are 
grouped hereunder. 1578 : Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 30, If thou meete a 
red man, and a bearded woman, greet 
them three myle of[f]. 1591 : Florio, 
Second Frutes, 99, Beware of red men, 
of women that are bearded, and of 
such as God hath marked. 1600 : W. 
Vaughan, Directions for Health, To a 
red man reade thy read. With a browne 
man breake thy bread. 1615 : R. 
Tofte, tr. Blazon of lealousie, 21, The 
red is wise, the broun trusty. The pale 
envious, and the blacke lusty. Ibid., 
21, [as in 1600, flusi At a pale man 
draw thy knife. From a blacke man 
keep thy wife. 1619 ; Helpe to Dis- 
course, 153 (1640) [as in the immediately 
preceding quotation]. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Houres, 276, In all 
places keepe thee well from redhaired 
men, from barded women, and from 
them that are marcked in the face. 
1659 : Howell, 12, A red beard and a 
black head. Catch him \vith a good 


trick, and take him dead. 1659 • 
Howell, Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs), Touch- 
ing Ui red-haired man and bearded 
woman, salute them a hundred paces 
off. 1670 : Ray, 212 [as in first 1659 
quot.]. Ibid., 210 [as in second 1615 
quot.]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1915, He is 
false by nature that has a black head 
and a red beard. 1908 : W. Johnson, 
Folk Memory, 57, The old saw puts it 
thus, "From a black man keep your wife. 
With the red man beware your knife.” 

Red herring. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 
52, Red herring ne’er spake word but 
een, Broyl my back, but not my weamb 
[stomach]. 

Red man. See s.v. Red hair. 

Red petticoat. See Lass. 

Red pig. See Pig (6). 

Reeds, Where there are, there is 
water, 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5674. 

Refuse with the right and taice with 
the left, To. 1639 ; Clarke, 149 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 2009, He refuseth the bribe, 
but putteth forth his hand. 

Regal honours have regal cares. 
1855 : Bohn, 479. 

Relations. See quot. 1858 : R. S. 
Hawker, in Byles, Life, etc., 312 (1905), 
There is an old English Proverb which 
hints thus. Love your relations, but 
live not near them. 

Religion is copyhold, and he has not 
taken it up, His=he has none. 1830 : 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 427. 1872 ; 
J. Glyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 148. 

Religion is the best armour in the 
world, but the worst cloak. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4011. 1827 : Hone, Table- 
Book, 414. 

Religion. See also Eye (10). 

Remedy for all things but death. 
There is a. c. 1430: Lydgate, Daunce 
of Machabree, 1 . 432, Againes Death 
is worth no medicine. 1620: Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt. II. ch. xliii.. There is a 
remedy for ever3d:hing but death. 
1640 ; Mabbe, tr. Exemp. Novels, i. 177 
(1900). 1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. 
ch. xhii. 

Remedy for ever3rthing, could men 
find it. There is a. 1651 : Herbert, fac. 
Prudentum, 2nd ed. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4879. 
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Remedy, If there be no, then welcome 
Pilvall 1670 Ray, 189 

Remedy is worse than the disease, 
The [Ingratus L Sulla, qui patnam 
dunonbus reraediis, quam pencula erat 
sanavit — Seneca, De Beneficiis, V xvi 
4) 1607 Bacon, Assays "Counsel,'’ 
The doctnne of Itahe, and practize of 
Fraunce hath introduced Cabanett Coun- 
celles, a remedy worse than the disease 
1624 Alassinger. Bondman, I 1 , The 
cure Is worse than the disease 1697 
Vanbrugh, Prov Wife, V 1762 Hall 
Ste\enson Cra^y Tales, 18 [as in 1624] 
i8c 7 Byron in Letters etc , i 139 
(Prothero) Things will therefore stand 
as they are , the remedy would be 
worse than the disease i8g8 Shaw, 
Plays Pleasant, etc 1 Pref . xv 
Remove an old tree and it wtU die 
1570 A Barclay Mtrrour of Good 
Manners, 67 (Spens S ), An oldc tree 
transposed shall finde small auauntage 
1605 Camden Remains, 330 {1870) 

1670 Ray, 22 1732 Fuller, No 

4016, Remove an old tree, and you’ll 
lull It 

Repairs not a part, builds all. He that 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Repentance always comes behind 
1584 Robmson, Hand/ Pleas Delights, 
38 {Arbor) 

Repentance comes too late c T440 
Lydgate Fall of Princes, bk iii I 915 
{E E T S ), Harm doon, to late folweth 
repentaunce 1670 Ray, 22, Repent- 
ance comes too late, when sill js con- 
sum'd 1732 Fuller, No 5545 WTien 
all IS gone repentance comes too late 
Repents is a fool, He that 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 286, 
He that repents either was, or is, a fool 
1732 Fuller, No 2264 He that repents 
of his own act, either is, or was a fool 
by his own confession 
Report See Common (7) 

Reputation is seldom cured, A 
wounded 1855 Bohn, 304 

Reputation is the life of the mind, as 
breath is the hfe of the body 1730 
T Saldkeld tr Gracian's Comtl Gent , 

96 

Reserve the master-blow 1659 
Howell, Proierbs Ital-Eng, 13, Re- 


serve thy master-piece 1813 Ray, 
20, Reserve the master-blow i e teach 
not all thy skill, lest the scholar over 
reach or insult the master 

Resolved mind hath no cares, The 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Respect a man, he will do the more 
1659 Ho\vel], Proverbs Brit -Eng , 16 
Respect is younger brother to love 
1691 J Bancroft, King Edw III , III 
II , I have often heard it said, respects 
the younger brother sure to love 
Respects not is not respected, He that 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Rest a while See Sit (6) 

Retreat, In a, the lame are foremost 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Revenged every wrong, Had I See 
quots Before 1500 in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 140 (E E TS ), He that wiU 
\enge euery wreth, the longer he levith 
the lesse he hath 1575 Gascoigne, 
Posies, 147 (Cunliffe), This old sajde 
sawe, Had I revenged bene of every 
karme. My coate had never kept me h<u/ 
so warme 1639 m Berkeley MSS , 
HI 32 {1885), Hee that wreakes himselfc 
at e\ery wrongc. Shall never singe the 
ntch mans songe 1670 Ray, 136. 
If I had revengM all wrong, I had not 
worn my skirts so long 1733 Fuller, 
No 6462 [as m 1670] 

Revenge is sweet 1566 Painter, 
Pal of Pleasure, 11 35 (Jacobs), Ven- 
geance IS sweete 1658 Whole Duly 
of Man, Sunday, 16, It is a devilish 
phrase in the mouth of men. That re- 
venge IS sweet 1691 Southeme, Sir 
Antony Loie, IV lu 1818 Byron, 
Don Juan, can 1 st 124 1864 'Irs 

H Wood, Trevlyn Hold, ch Ivui , Re- 
venge may be very sweet, but 

Reverend are ever before, The 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudenlum 
Revess See Rivaubt 
Revolutions are not made with rose- 
water In 1789 two months before the 
fall of the Bastille, Chamfort, the fnend 
and confidant of Mirabeau, said to 
Marmontel — " Je vois que mes espd- 
lances vous attnstent vous ne voulcz 
pas d’une Iibertd qui cofitera beaucoup 
d’or et de sang Voulez-vous qu’on 
vous fasse des revolutions i 1 cau 
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rose?” — Marmontel, Memoires d’un 
Pere, liv. xiv., in CEiivres, ii. 294 
(1818-19), 1819 : Byron, Letters, etc., 
iv’- 358 (Prothero), Revolutions are not 
to be made with rosewater. 

Reynard is still Reynard, tho’ he put 
on a cowl. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4033. 

Rhubarb and less diet, More. 1655 : 
T. Muffett, Healths Improvement, 8, 
These addle proverbs, ... 4. More 
rubarb and less diet. 

Rh3?me (and) (nor) (or) reason. [Nec 
quid nec quare. — Petr., 37. En toy na 
R)nne ne Raison. — French MS., before 
1500, quoted by Skeat, N. 6- Q., 3rd 
ser., X. 236.] Before 1529 : Skelton, 
Works, i. 123 (Dyce), Ys ryme yet owte 
of reson. 1568 ; Jacob and Esau, II. 
lii.. Ye shall hear him chafe beyond all 
reason or rhyme. 1601 : Shakespeare, 
As You Like It, III. ii.. Neither rhyme 
nor reason can express how much. 
1605; Jonson, Volpone, Prol., Here is 
rhyme, not empty of reason. 1714: 
Ozell, Moliere, v. 134, This gentleman 
wou’d find neither rhime nor reason in 
it. 1764 : Minphy, Three Weeks after 
Marriage, II., There he owns it . . . 
and ivithout rhyme or reason into the 
bargain. 1849 : Lytton, Caxtons, Pt. 
IX. ch. iii., A pretty fellow you are . . . 
to leave me all the morning, without 
rhyme or reason ! 1920 : P. B. M. 
Allan, Book-Hunter at Home, 87, It does 
insist most emphatically that there 
should be a rh3mie and a reason for 
reading any book at any time. 

Rhyme, but it accordeth not. It may. 
Things may be brought together, like 
riming words, but they ^vlll not on that 
account agree. — Skeat : Note in his 
Chaucer, vii. c. 1387 : Usk, Test, of 
Love, in Skeat 's Chaucer, vu. 51, These 
thinges to-fom-sayd mowe wel, if men 
liste, ryme ; trewly, they acorde 
nothing, c. 1430 : Lydgate, Mtnor 
Poems, 56 (Percy S.), It may wele 
ryme, but it accordith nought 1562 : 
Heyrvood, Three Hund. Epigr., No. 265, 
It may rh5une, but it accordeth not. 
1633 : Draxe, 45 [as m 1562]. 

Rh3rme to death, as rats in Ireland, To. 
c. 1581 ; Sidney, ApoL, 72 (Arber), Nor 
to be rimed to death, as is sayd to be 
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doone in Ireland. 1601 : Shakespeare, 
As You Like It, III. ii., I was never 
so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, 
that I was an Irish rat, which I can 
hardly remember. 1632 : Randolph, 
Jealous Lovers, V. ii., Mj^ poets Shall 
. . . Rhyme ’em to death, as they do 
rats in Ireland. Before 1680; Butler, 
Remains, i. 377 (1759), Will rather take 
thee for an Irish rat-catcher, that is 
said to rhime vermin to death. 1692 ; 
Temple, On Poetry, in Works, iii. 418 
(1770), The proverb of rhiming rats to 
death, came I suppose from the same 
root [Runic incantations]. 

Ribble, The. See Hodder. 

Ribchester. 1586 : Camden, Brit , 
431, It is rvritten upon a wall in Rome, 
Ribchester w'as as rich as any towne in 
Christendome. 1662 ; Fuller, Worthies, 
ii. rgr (1S40) [as in 1586]. 1790 ; Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. '' Lancs ” [as in 1586]. 

Rich, adj. i. A rich man and a 
miserable. 1600 : Nashe, Works, vi. 
99 (Grosart), It is a common prouerbe, 
Diuesque miserque, a rich man, and 
a miserable. 

2. A rich man’s money hangs him 
oftentimes. 1639 : Clarke, 98. 

3. A rich rogue, two shirts and a rag. 
1678 : Ray, 80. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Comers., Dial. I. 

4. Always you are to be rich next year. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 787. 

5. As rich as a Jew 1720 : Gay, 
Poems, ii. 280 (Underhill), Great as an 
emp’ror should I be. And richer than 
a Jew. 1771 ; Cmnberland, West In- 
dian, Jl., She is as rich as a. Jew. 1823: 
Scott, Peveril, ch. xxvi. 1871 : G. 
Eliot, M iddlemarch, ch. xl. 1896 : 
Shaw, You Never Can Tell, I. 

6. As rich as a new shorn sheep. An 
ironical saying, [c. 1440 ; Lydgate, 
Fall of Princes, bk. iii., I. 3262, Bare 
as a sheep that is but newe shorn.] 
c. 1520 : Cock Lorells Bote, i (Percy S.), 
The nexte that came was a coryar. And 
a cobeler, his brother. As ryche as a 
newe shome shepe. 1595 ; Church- 
yard, Charitie, 2 (1816). 1637 : Breton, 
in Works, ii h ii (Grosart). 1681 : 
Robertson, Phrased. Generalis, 1077. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 725 
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7 As nch as Crasus [Superare 

Crassum djvitiis —Cicero, AU ,i 4 ] 

1577 Kendall, Flow of Epigrams, 57 
(Spens S ), As nche as Cresus Affnc is 
1696 T Dilke, Lover's Lttch, II 1 , 
And I get a patent for it, I sh^ be as 
nch as Croesus 1724 Defoe, Roxana, 
in Works, xui 73 (Boston, 1903) 1850 
Smedley, Frank Fairlegh, ch li 

8 He ts rich enough that needeth 
neither to flatter nor borrow 1669 
Politeuphuia, 128, He hath nchcs suffi- 
aent that, etc 1732 Fuller, No 
1942 

9 He is nch enough that wants 
nothing c 1387 Usk, Test of Love, 
in Skeat’s Chaucer, vii 88, Is he nat 
nche that hath suffisaunce^ c 1577 
Northbrooke, Dicing etc, 48 (Sh S). 
Seneca sayeth Diues est, non qui 
magis habet, sed qui minus cupit He 
IS nche, not that hath much, but that 
coueteth least 1637 A W^anvick, 
Spare Minutes, 4 (1829), Hee is not 
nch that hath much, but hee that hath 
enough 1640 Herbert, Jae. Pruden- 
turn 1732 Fuller. No 1943. He is 
nch that is satisfied 1875 Cheales, 
Proierb Folk-Lore, lor 

10 He that will be rich before night, 
may be hanged before noon 1^2 
L'Estrangc, Msop, 337 {3rd ed ), Tis 
a roguy kind of a saying, that He that 
mil, etc 

11 In a rich man’s house the cloth 
ts soon laid 1712 Motteux, Qutxcde, 
Ft II ch xlm 

12 Rich men have no faults 1732 
Fuller, No 4036 

13 Rich men may have what they mil 
c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, 1 60 (B S ). 
Rich people haue the world at will 
1639 Clarke, 99, Rich men may doe 
any thing i86g Hazhtt, 325 

14 The richer the cobbler See Cob- 
bler (6) 

15 The rich feast, the poor fast, the 
does dine, the poor pine 1^0 T 
Adams, Works, 39 

16 They are rich who have true 
friends 1732 Fuller, No 4957 

17 Why should a rich man steal? 

1678 Ray, 196 1732 Fuller, No 

5736 


Riches abuse them who know not 
how to use them Ibid , No 4040 
Riches are but the baggage of fortune 
1580 Lyly, Euphues, 228 (Arber), To 
nch is the gift of fortune 1659 
Howell, 8 1732 Fuller, No 4042 

Riches are gotten with pam, kept with 
care, and lost with grief i6th cent m 
Retiq Antiques, 1 208 (1841). Riches arc 
gotten with labor, holden ivith fearc, 
and lost with greyfe and excessive care 
1732 Fuller, No 4043 
Riches bnng oft harm, and ever fear 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch 
XU 1633 Draxe, 180, Riches bnng 
care and feares 

Riches come to him sleeping 1754 
Berthelson, Eng -Danish Did, sv 
Sleep ” 

Riches got by craft See quot 1589 
L Display of Dutie,^ UTiereby 

the prouerbe is \erefied, that nches got 
with craft is commonly lost with shame 
Riches have wings 1855 Bohn, 
480 

Riches, He is not fit for, who is afraid 
to use them 1732 Fuller, No 1934 
Riches increase, the body decreased, 
When 1670 Ray, 22 1736 Bailey, 

Diet , s V '^Riches ” 

Riches rule the roast 1732 Fuller, 
No 4046 

Riches serve a wise man but com* 
mand a fool Ibid , No 4047 

Riches See also Money , and 
Wealth 

Richmond See Barnard Castle 
Ride a free horse See Horse (27) 
Ride an inch behind the tail. You 
shall 1678 Ray, 266 

Ride as if you went to fetch the mid- 
wife, You Ibid , 2K 

Ride post for a pudding, To Ibid , 
79 1732 Fuller, No 5219 

Ride softly that you may get home 
the sooner 1678 Ray, 204, Ride 
softly, that we may come sooner home 
1732 Fuller, No 4050 
Rides well that never falls, He 1485 
Slalory, Morte d Arthur, bk ix, ch 
xxviu , He lydeth wel that neuer fylle 
1732 Fuller, No 2011, He rode sure 
mdeed, that never caught a fall in his 
life 
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Ride the dun-horse, To=To dun a 
debtor. 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 
123. _ 

Ride the fore-horse, To=To be early, 
or to be in the front. 1664 : Etherege, 
Comical Revenge, III. v., Palmer [com- 
ing late to duel ground.} I see you 
ride the fore-horse, gentlemen. 1754 : 
World, No. 68, “ You still love to ride 
the fore-horse,” alluding to liis desire 
of being foremost in all parties of 
pleasure. 1823 : Scott, St. Ronan's, 
ch. i., Determined to ride the fore-horse 
herself, Meg would admit no helpmate. 

Ride the heps. To. 1864 : " Cornish 
Proverbs,” in iV. <§■ Q., 3rd ser., vi. 494, 
He is put to ride on the heps. 1880 : 
Courtney, W. Cornwall Words, 28 
(E.D.S.), \\Tien a person has been 
brought before his superiors and re- 
manded, he is figuratively said " to 
have been made to ride the heps 
[hatch]." 

Ride the high horse. To. 1765 : in 
Garrick Corresp., i. 205 (1831), Alto- 
gether upon the high horse, and bluster- 
ing about Imperial Tragedy. 1836 ; 
Manyat, Easy, ch. xii.. He was deter- 
mined to ride the high horse — and that 
there should be no Equality Jack in 
future. 1854 • Baker, Northants Gloss., 
s.v. " Horse," " To ride the high horse,” 
or " to be on the high horse,” is 
to assiune rmbecoming airs, or claim 
unacknowledged superiority. 1881 ; 
Evans, Leics. Words, 173 (E.D.S.). 

Ride the wild mare, To. 1598 : 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV., II. iv., [He] 
drinks off candles’ ends for flap-dragons, 
and rides the ^vild-mare wth the boys. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Asne,” Desfer- 
rer I’astte. To unshooe the asse ; we 
say, to ride the -wilde mare. 

Ride who will, shod is the mare. 
1541 ; Sell. House of Women, 1. 572, in 
Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, iv. 127. 

Right as a line, c. 1430 : Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, yjg (E.E.T.S.), Lede us 
thederward as xyght as a lyne. 1546 ; 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. c. 1602 ; 
Chapman, May-Day, II. 

Right as a ram’s hom=crooked. 
c. 1320 : in Rdiq. Antiques, ii. 19 (1843), 
As ryt as rams om. c. 1400 : Beryn, 6 


Right 

(E.E.T.S.), And a red [it] also right as 
a rammys homyd. c. 1430 : Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, 171 (Percy S.), Conveyde 
by lyne ryght as a rammes home. 
Before 1529: Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 
1201, They say many matters be bom 
By the r5^ght of a rammes home 
1670 : Ray, 207. 

Right as a trivet. 1837 ; Dickens, 
Pickwick, ch. xvi. 1847 • Barham, 
Ing. Legends, 3rd sen: "Blasph. Warn- 
ing.” 1907 : De Morgan, Alice-for- 
Short, ch. ii.. Wait till . . . she's had 
time to get sober, and she’ll be as right 
as a trivet. 

Right as my glove. 1816 ; Scott, 
Antiquary, ch. ksx.. Right, Caxon, 
right as my glove. 

Right as my leg. c. 1630 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, iii. 338 (B.S.), That are as 
right’s my leg. 1696 ; D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. III. Act III. sc. ii., And she 
as right as is my leg. Still gave him leave 
to touze her. 1701 : Farquhar, Sir H. 
Wildair, I., Are they right ? No Gray’s 
Inn pieces amongst ’em — all right as 
my leg. 1737 : Ray, 225. 

Right as ninepence. 1850 : Smedley, 
Prank Fairlegh, ch. li.. Well, let her say 
" no ” as if she meant it . . . and then 
it NviU all be as right as ninepence. 
1894 : R. L. S., St. Ives, ch. xxvii.. The 
members would all be up and " as right 
as ninepence ” for the noon-day service. 
1901 ; F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, i. 
As reet as ninepence. 

Right as rain. 1894 : W. Ra3miond, 
Love and Quiet Life, loS, " ’Tes so 
right as rain, Zir,” zes I. 1921 : 
Hutchinson, If Winter Comes, Pt. III. 
ch. v. (viii.), In about a week she’ll 
be as right as rain and writing me letters 
all day. 

Right for the first . . . miles. You 
are. 1678 : Ray, 343. [Apparently the 
lacuna might be Med at pleasure.] 

Right hand from his left. He knows 
not his. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 1079. 1888 : R. L. S., Black 
Arrow, Prol., The poor innocent that 
cannot tell his right hand from his 
left. 

Right, master, right, four nobles a 
year is a crown a quarter. Cheshire. 
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1670 Ray, 217 1917 Bndge, 

CJieshre Proierbs, 105 

Right mixture maJces good mortar 
1732 Fuller, No 4052 

Right or wrong, put Bagley in the 
stodts=Gne a dog a bad name, etc 
1883 Bume Skropsh Folk-Lore. 

590 

Right reckoning makes long friends 
1537 R \Vhitford, Werke for Hotts- 
holders, sig A 6 The commune prouerbe 
IS that ofte rekemnge holdeth longe 
felau^hyppe 1732 Fuller, No 4053 
1760 Colman Polly Honeycotnhe sc 11 
c 1780 The First Floor, I 111 , in 
Inchbald Farces, vi 235 (1815) 

Right, Roger See Sow, siiis (ii) 
Right side See quots 1670 Ray, 
195, To take from ones nght side, to 
give to ones left 1748 Richard^n. 
Clarissa, iv 321 (1785), ^^’hat the nght 
side gi'es up, the left, he says, may be 
the better for 

Right side, To ns« on the [It was 
a good omen for the eagle to appear 
on Pnam s nght —Homer, Iliad xxiv 
308-13 ] 1540 Palsgrave Acolasius, 

sig M3 HoiAe happily rose I on m> 
lyght sjde to-day e 1563 Still, 
Gam Gurion, II 1 , Thou rose not on 
thy ryght syde, or else blest thee not 
«el 1607 Marston, What You Will, 
V 1665 J Wilson Prtyrrfws 1 
Certain I nse mth the nght end upviard 
to-day I have had such good luck! 
1670 Ray, igi He rose on his nght 
side Cf Left side 

Right wrongs no man 1833 
Trench Proierbs, 8 (1905) 

Ring Belter no ring, than a ring oj 
a rush iy$2 Fuller. No gi8 
Ripe See Beddingham 
Ripon rowels, As true steel as 1625 
Jonson, Staple of Neirs, I ui , There's 
an angel if my spurs Be not nght 
Ripon 1662 Fuller, If orthtes, m 398 
(1840) 1683 Menton, Yorkshire Ale, 

83-7 {1697) 1790 Grose Prov Gloss , 

sv ‘ Yorks ’ 1807 Hogg, Oilmans' 
clench, m Mountain Bard The ronels of 
his stiver spurs Were of the Rippon 
steel 1S78 Folk-Lore Record i 168, 
To trustworthy persons the expression 
has been applied — ‘ As true steel as 


Rippon rowels ' 1918 N & Q , 12th 

ser , IV 104 

Rip up old sores. To 1573 G Harvey, 
Letter-Book, 18 (Camden S ), Sutch rip- 
ping up of ould matters 1(352 Wal 
smgham Arcana Auhca, 32 (1694), A 
hater of those that np up old offences 
1694 Terence made English, 236, What 
occasion had you to np up th' old sore ’ 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull, Pt I ch 
IX Such a tnal would np up old sores 
1773 Gamck, in Garrick Corresp , 
I 518 (1831), I am very much hurt to 
j hear that he has npped up old sores 
' 1827 Scott, m Lockhart's ii/e, vu 90, 
I am not clear that it is a healthful 
indulgence to be npping up old sores 

Rise, lerb i As nseth my good so 
rtseih my blood e 1560 Becon, m 
Catechism etc , 599 (P S ) [quoted as a 
“ common proverb "] t 

2 He must rise betimes who will cosen 
the devil 1659 Howell, 10 (8) 

3 He must rise betimes See Please, 
verb (i) 

4 He must rise early who m«— do 
this, tliat or the other 1562 Hey- 
wood Three Htind Eptgr No 128(9) 
W'ho that shall enterprise This measure 
from thee, for to glcane. Right crly 
must he nse 1593 Peele Ldw I . 
sc X. She nseth early, Joan, that 
beguileth thee of a Glocestcr 
Fuller, Worihtes, 2 426 (1840}. They 
must nse early, yea not sleep at all 
who over-reach monks in matter of 
profit 1681 Rohcrtson, Phrased Gen- 
eralts, 1291, They must nse betimes 
that go bey ond him , a very wary man 

1791 R. Jephson, Two Strings to } 0 UT 

Bow, I i , Let me alone, he must nse 
early, brother, who makes a fool of Don 
Pedro 1838 Dickens, Twist, ch xxv , 
You must get up very early m the 
morning to win against the Dodger 

5 He rises betimes that lies in a dog s 
lair i86o Reade Cl and Hearth, ch 
XXIV 

6 He tluxl nseth betimes hath some- 
thing in hts head 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Pnidenlum 

7 He that nseth first is first dressed 

Ibid. 

8 He who does not rise early neier 
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does a good day’s work. 1633 • Draxe, 
142, He that riseth not in the morning, 
loseth his ioumey. 1659 ; Howell, 
Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 17, \^Tio riseth 
late must trot all the dajf. 1736 : 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 
443 (Bigelow), He that riseth late must 
trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his business at night. 1846 ; Denham, 
Proverbs, 5 (Percy S,). 

9. In vain they rise early that used to 
rise late. 1611 ; Davies (of Hereford), 
Sc. of Folly, 46, in Works, ii. (Grosart). 
1639 ; Clarke, 67, They can’t rise early 
that use to rise late. 

10. Rise early and you will sec; wake 
and you will get wealth. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S.). 

11. Rise with an appetite. See Leave 
(6). 

12. To rise with the lark and go to bed 
with the lamb c. 1555 : in Wright, 
Songs, etc., Philip and Mary, 38 (Roxb. 
Cl.), And •W5d:he the larke yche day 
I rj^es. 1580 : Ljdy, Euphues, 229 
(Arber), Goe to bed -with the lambe, and 
rise ■with the larke. 1633 ; Jonson, 
Tale of a Tub, I. iv.. Madam, if he had 
couched wth the lamb, He had no 
doubt been stirring with the lark 
1826 : Lamb, Pop. Fallacies, xiv.. That 
we should rise with the lark, xv., That 
we should lie do\vn \vith the Iamb. 

Rising of one man is the falling of 
another, The. 1605 : Chapman, etc , 
Eastw. Hoe, I. i.. As for my rising by 
other men’s fall, God shield me! 1633 ; 
Draxe, 7. 

Rising, Norfolk. See quots. 1815 ; 
N. & Q; 1st ser., hi. 206, Rising was, 
Lynn is, and Downham shall be. The 
greatest seaport of the three. 1865 : 
W. \^diite. Eastern England, i. 237, Ris- 
ing was a seaport to\vn When L3mn was 
but a marsh ; Now L5Tm it is a seaport 
torvn. And Rising fares the worse. 

Rivaulx, Yorks. 1754; Gent. Mag., 
426, Near Howden, in Yorkshire, when 
a person cannot easity come at a place, 
without going a great way about ; or 
... is forced to make use of several 
synonimous words ; or . . . produces 
several arguments before he comes to 
the main point ; it is a common saying. 
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that he is going “ Round about Re- 
vess " [Abbey of Revess or Rivaulx]. 
River is deepest. See Still waters. 
River passed and God forgotten, The. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Sainct,” The 
danger past our vowes are soon for- 
gotten. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tuin [" past ”]. 1853 : Trench, Pro- 
verbs, 68 (1905), In Enghsh we say, [as 
in 1640]. 

Rivers need a spring. 1640 : Her- 
bert, fac. Prudentum. 

River will run as it did, A thousand 
years hence, the. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 436. 

Riving Pike do wear a hood. If, 
Be sure that day ■will ne’er be good. 
1670: Ray, 236. 1790: Grose, Prov. 

Gloss., s V. “ Lancs ” 1893 : Inwards, 

Weather Lore, loi. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 161. 

Roach. See Sound. 

Roast a stone, To=To waste time 
and effort. Before 1529: Skelton, in 
Works, ii. 30 (Dyce), They may garlycke 
pyll, Cary sackes to the myll. Or 
pescoddes they may shyll. Or dies go 
rost a stone. 1546 : Hejnvood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. II. ch. ii., I doo but roste a 
stone In wamyng hir. 1611 : Daides 
(of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 49, in Works, 
ii. (Grosart), He roasts but a stone. 

Roast meat. i. He loves roast meat 
well that licks the spit. 1670 : Ray, 137. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1980. 1880 ; Spur- 
geon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 73, If they 
are fond of roast beef, they must needs 
suck the spit. 

2. Roast meat does cattle. 1877 : E. 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., 63, " Roast meat 
does cattle,” which means that in dry 
seasons cattle, if they can only get at 
plenty of water, often milk better than 
in cold wet seasons, when there is more 
grass. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 105. 

3 To cry roast meat. 1605 ; Cam- 
den, Remains, 336 (1870), You cannot 
fare well but you must cry rost meat. 
1616 ; B. & F., Scornful Lady, V. iv., 
Caimot you fare well, but you must 
cry roast meat? 1681: Robertson, 
Phraseol. Generalis, 1084 [as in 1605]. 
1749 ; Fielding, Tom fones, bk. iv. di. 
V., They may imagine, that to trumpet 
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forth the praises of such a person, would, 
m the vulgar phrase, be crying roast- 
meat, and callmg in partakers of what 
they intend to apply solely to their own 
use 1820 L^b, Chrtst’z Hospital 
1822 Scott, Nigel, ch xxxvii 18^ 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 27 (E D S ), To 
cry roast meat (i) to make knorni one's 
good luck , (2) to boast of women’s 
favours 

4 You are tn your roast meat when 

others are tn thetr sod 1639 Qarke, 
115 1670 Ray, 190 1732 Fuller. 

No 5849 

5 You gne mt roast meal See Give 

(25) 

Rob, verb l He that doth not rob 
makes not a robe or garment 1629 
Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 83 

2 He that robs a scholar robs twenty 

men 1639 Qarke 243 1^0 Ray, 

23 1732 Fuller, No 57x6, WTio robs 
a Cambndge-scholar, robs twenty 

3 To rob Peter and pay Paul [Tan* 

quam si quis cruoBgeret Paulom at 
redimeret Petrum —12^ cent Herbert 
ofBosham 287] Before 1384 Wichf, 
Works, m 174 (Arnold) How schulde 
God approve >at f-ou robbe Petur, and 
gif >15 robbere to Poule in )>e name of 
Cnst ’ e 1400 Lanfranc, Ctrurgte, 
331 (EETS), For sum raedicync is 
for Peter that is not good for Pool, for 
the diuersitS of complexioun c 1440 
Jacob’s Well, 138 (EETS) pe abbot 
sejde, “To robbe Pelyr, and geue it 
Powle, it were non almesse but gret 
synne” 1546 Hej-viood, Prnerbs, 
Pt I ch XI 1621 'Bvaitm, Melancholy, 
Dem to Reader, 36 (1836) 1637 D 

TuviII, Vade Mecum, 36 (3rd ^ ), To j 
take from Peter, to give to Pad, is ! 
meer oppression i66x Hejlyn, Hi^ 
of Reform , 121 (1674), The lands of 
Westminster, so dilapidated by Bishop 
Thirlby the rest laid out for re- 
paration to the church of St Pad , 
pared almost to the very quick in those 
daj-s of Rapine From hence first 
came that significant By-word (as is 
said bj some) of Robbing Peter to pay 
Pad [A baseless guess ] 2768 Hall- 
Ste\enson, Works, 1 27 (1795), I need 
not steal, like thrifty George, From 
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Paul, m order to pay Peter 1882 
J Platt, Economy, 87, Give credit if 
they will still have it. and charge for it, 
but cease to rob Peter to pay for Paul 

4 To rob the spittle [hospital) 1639 
Clarke, 6 1670 I^y, 191 1736 

Bailey, Did , s v “ SpitaJ “ 

Robbers See quot 1750 Smollett, 
Gil Bias, IV 12, We got m four days to 
Oviedo, without meeting with any bad 
accident on the road, notwithstanding 
the proverb, which says, that robbers 
smell the money of travellers afar off 

Robin (redbreast) i As bltlhe as a 
robin 1639 m Berkeley MSS , ui 29 
(1885), Hee drew it as bhth as a Robin 
reddocke [redbreast) 

2 He that hunts robin or wren, Will 
never prosper boy nor man 1864 
“ Conush Proverbs," in AT < 5 - ^ , 3rd 
ser , V 208 

3 Jf the robin Sings tn the bush. Then 

the weather will be coarse. But if the 
robin Sings on the barn, Then the uealher 
Will be warm 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglia, 416 1893 Inwards, Weather 

Lore, 138 

4 RoUn and wren See Spider (t) 

5 The robin and the wren are God 

Almighty’s cock and hen c 1555 
Harmony of Birds, 10 (Perq^ S ), Then 
sayd the wren, 1 am c^ed the hen Of 
our Lady most cumly 1825 Hone, 
Ev Day Book, 1 647, [as in beading, 
plus] The martin and the swallow Are 
God Almighty’s bow and arrow (IVar- 
wickshire) 1830 Forby, Vocab E 
Anglia, 409 [as in 1825, except that the 
last of the four lines="Are the next 
two birds that follow ”] 1851 Stem- 

berg, Dialect, etc. of Northanls, 159 
The robin and the wren Be G^ A'- 
mighty's cock and hen 1867 Har- 
land, etc , Lancs Folk-Lore, 142, A Cock 
Robin and a Jenny Wren Are God 
Almighty s cock and hen , A Spink and 
a Sparrow Are the Devil s bow and 
arrow 2879 Henderson, Folk-Lore 
of N Counties. 123, Those who saj — 
[as in heading, plus] Him that har 
nes their nest, Never shall his soul ha\ c 
rest, add — ^The martm and the swallow 
Are God Almighty's bow and arrow , 
of,_as it runs in some of our midland 
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counties, — ^The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s birds to hoUow. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 216, 
[as in heading, plus] The martin 
and the swallow Are God Almighty’s 
scholars. 1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic 
Speech, etc., 219, . . . Other versions of 
this rh5une are : Martins and swallows 
Are God’s teachers and scholars. Robins 
and wrens Are God’s chickens and 
hens. Those who kill a robin or a men 
Will never prosper, boy or man. 

See also Naked ; One bush ; and Pert. 

Robin Goodfellow. i. Robin Good- 
fellow was a strange man. 1639 : 
Clarke, 69. 

2. See quot. 1567 : Hannan, Caveat, 
36 (E.E.T.S.), I verely suppose that 
when they wer wel waked with cold, 
the}’^ surely thought that Robin good- 
felow (accordinge to the old saying) 
had bene with them that night. 

3. To laugh like Robin Goodfellow. 
1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 431. 
1846-59 ; Denham Tracts, ii. 85 (F.L.S.). 

Robin Hood. I. A Robin Hood wind. 
[One correspondent of the Manchester 
City News suggests that the expression 
belongs originally to the neighbourhood 
of Rochdale, and refers to the bitter 
north and east ^vinds that come from 
the direction of Blackstone Edge, a 
predominant feature of which hill is 
Robin Hood’s Bed. The tha^ving winds 
from the south and west are not re- 
ferred to as " Robin Hood ^vinds.” — 
N. & Q.. I2th ser., x. 378,] c. 1855 : 
Life and Ballads of Robin Hood, ch. ii.. 
Every Yorkshireman is familiar with 
the observation that Robin Hood could 
brave all weathers but a thaw ^vind. 
1870 ; H. Fishwick, in N. & Q., 4th ser., 
V. 58, A Robin Hood Wind. In Lanca- 
shire this name is given to a wind that 
blows during the thawing of the snow. 
The reason alleged is, that Robin Hood 
said that he could stand any vind except 
a thaw ^vind. 1913 ; E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 189 [to the same 
effect as 1870 quot.]. 1922 : N. & Q., 
12th ser., X. 411, I have frequently 
heard in this locality [Clitheroe, Lancs] 
not only the saying, " Robin Hood could 
stand any wind but a thaw wnd," but 


also ; " All sorts of weather could Robin 
Hood bide. But a cold thaw wnd off a 
high hill side.” 

2. .ils crooked as Robin Hood’s bow. 
Derby. 1889: Folk-Lore Journal, 
vii. 291. 

3. Come turn about, Robin Hood. 
1672 ; Westm. Drollery, Pt. II. 74 
(Ebsworth). 

4. Good even, good Robin Hoodl Be- 
fore 1529 : Skelton, in Works, ii. 32 
(Dyce). 

5. Many talk of Robin Hood that never 
shot in his bow. c. 1374 : Chaucer, 
Troylus, bk. ii. 1. 861, They speken, but 
they bente never his bowe. 1401 : in 
Wright, Political Poems, ii. 59 (Rolls 
Ser., 1861), Many men speken of Robyn 
Hood, and shotte nevere in his bowe. 
1546 : He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
vi. 1631 : Brathwait, Whimzies, 13 
(1859). 1712 : E. Ward, Poet. Enter- 
tainer, No. 2, p. 7, Yet of religion talks, 
as many do of Robin Hood, whose bow 
they never drew. 1913 : E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 189, A Yorkshire 
proverb runs : Many speak of Robin 
Hood . . . i.e. many people talk of 
doing great things which they can never 
accomplish. 

6. Robin Hood’s choice — " either this 
or nothing.” 1623 : Vox Graculi, 
quoted in J. P. Collier, Bibliogr. Cat., 

, ii. 481. 

7. Robin Hood’s miles — more than 
or^nary length. 1559 : W. Cunning- 
ham, Cosmogr. Glasse, 57, quoted in 
N. & Q., i2th ser., x. 412. 

8. Robin Hood’s pennyworths. 1630 : 
T. Adams, Works, 207, He makes the 
world beleeue that he sels Robin-hoods 
peny-worths. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, 
ii. 569 (1840), " To sell Robin Hood’s 
pennyworths.” It is spoken of things 
sold under half their value ; or, if 
you will, half sold, half given. 1721 : 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v., . . . This pro- 
verb is usually apply’d to such as having 
gotten any tiring d^honestl5', sell it at 
a price much below the value. 1889 : 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 293 (Derby.). 
1922 : N. & Q., 12th ser., x. 412. 

9. Tales of Robin Hood are good 
among fools. 1377 : Langland, Plowman, 
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B, V 402, But I can rjines of Robjii 
Hood 1542 Udall, tr Erasmus's 
Apoph , Pref , xxv (1877), Old wines 
foobshe tales of Robin Ho^e 1546 
Heywood, Proterbs, Ft II ch ix 
1600 Breton, in Works, 1 g 8 (Grosart), 
From lomng idle tales of Robin 
Hood The blessed Lord of hean’n 
debuer me 1681 Robertson, Phraseol 
Generalts, 1258, Nifles and trifles . \am 
tales of Robin Hood 1732 Fuller, 
No 4316 [with " enough for " instead 
of ‘ among *] 

10 To go round Robin Hoods bam 
Robin Hood s ‘ bam must have been 
the surrounding com lands 1878 N 
& Q , 5th ser , uc 486 It is used thus 
‘‘\\'here have you been to-day > ” 
‘ All round Robin Hood’s bam * I 
have been all about the country, first 
here and then there ” 19x3 E M 
Wnght Rustic Spuch, etc 189, To go 
round by Robin Hood s bam (Cam- 
bndge and West Midlands) is to go a 
roundabout way to go the farthest 
way 1922 N & Q 12th ser, x 412 

11 To overshoot Robin Hood i^x) 
Hazhtt, 425 

See also May, F (24) 

Rochdale See Oldham 

“ Rochester portion, A, two tom 
smocks, and what nature gave " 1690 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig K5 X735 
Pegge, Kent Proterbs, in E D S , No 12, 
P 74 

Rock the cradle empty, If you. Then 
you shall have babies plenty Sussex 
1879 Henderson, Folk-Lore of N 
Counties 19 1913 E 31 Wnght, 

Rustic Speech etc , 266, Rock the cradle 
empty. You 11 rock the babies plenty 

Rock the cradle in spectades. To 
1678 Ray, 69 1732 Fuller, No 

5220 

Rod breaks no bones, The 1633 
Draxe, 182 1639 Clarke, 75 Cf 

Birchen twigs 

Rod for one’s own back, To make a. 
c 1374 Chaucer. Trti^ZMj.bk 1 1 740, 
For it IS seyd “man maketh ofte a 
jerde With which the maker is him-seU 
y-beten In sondiy maner” c 1489 
Caxton, Sonnes of Aymon, 97 (E E T S ), 
It IS often sayd That men make often 


a rodde for them selfe Before 1529 
Skelton, in Works, 1 186 (Dyce), For 
your owne tayle ye made a rod 1593 
Tell-Trothes N Yeares Gift, 35 (N Sh 
S ), To lock vp ones wife and to 
seeke to rule her by correction, when 
he cannot goueme himself with dis- 
cretion, IS to gather a rod to bcate his 
owne breeche 1694 Terence mail 
English, 20. But now he makes a rod 
for bis own back 1738 Svnft, PoUle 
Comers , Dial I , I am not the first man 
has earned a rod to whip himself 
Rod in pickle, To hare a 1553 
Respubltca, III v , But we have roddes 
in pysse for them everye chone 1606 
Chapman, Mans d'Oltve, I , My little 
parcel of wits, I have rods in piss for 
you 1690 A Behn Widow Ranter. 
Ill 1. Heres the young rogue that 
drew upon us too we have rods m piss 
for him, 1 faith 1784 O'Keeffe, 
Peeping Torn, ad fin , 'niougb you have 
as poets see, Ro^ m pickle steeping , 
Forgive poor Tom of Oaventry, And 
pardon for his peeping 1854 Baker, 
Norihants Gloss , s v ‘ Rod," " Rod in 
pickle (or soak) " Punishment ui store 
Rod m school See Whip for a fool 
Rodings, The See quot 1880 £ 
Walford, in N ^ ^ , 6th ser , 11 307, A 
stupid fellow m Essex is generally said 
to come from the “ Rodmgs ” or else 
from the ' sheers " — shires Cf Shires 
Roger See Sow, subs (n) 

Roger Cary’s dinner 1877 E Leigh, 
Cheshire Gloss ,171, Roger Cary 's dinner 
— A saying when the dinner is scanty, 
or "just enoo" and nought to spare 
J917 Cheshire Proierbs,&y 

Rogue as ever peeped at a specr 
[chimney-post], As big a Ibid , 10 
Rogue, but he’s no fool on the march, 
He may be a 1864 " Cornish Pro- 

verbs," mN & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 
Rogue m gram See Knave 
Rogue's wardrobe is harbour for a 
louse, A. 1639 . Clarke 71 1670 

Ray, 137 1732 Fuller, No 383 

Roland for an Oliver, A=®Tit for tat 
1548 Hall, Chron , 266 (1809), To 
haue a Rowland for an Olyuer 1659 
Howell Letters, 11 665 (Jacobs) She 
will alwayes have a Rowland for your 
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Oliver. Before 1704; T. Brown, in 
Works, i. 219 (1760), I am resolv’d to 
give him a Rowland for his Oliver. 
1706 : Vanbrugh, Confederacy, III. ii. 
1790 : Wolcot, A Rowland for an Oliver 
[title]. 1843: Carlyle, Rost and Pre- 
sent, bk. ii. ch. xii.. Look also how my 
Lord of Clare, coming to claim his un- 
due “ debt ” in the Court of Wjtham, 
with barons and apparatus, gets a 
Roland for his Oliver '. 1898 ; Wey- 
man, Shrewsbury, ch. xvii. 1919 ; Bar- 
beUion, Journal of Disapp. Man, 168, 
It exasperates me to be unable to give 
a Roland for an Oliver. 

Rolling stone gathers no moss, A. 
1362 : Langland, Plowman, A, x. loi, 
Selden moseth the marbelston that men 
ofte treden. c. 1406 : Book of Pre- 
cedence, 39 (E.E.T.S.), Syldon mossyth 
the stone That oftyn ys tomnyd and 
wnde. 1546 ; Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. 

I. ch. xi.. The roUjmg stone neuer 
gatherth mosse. 1593 ; Passionate Mor- 
tice, 87 (N. Sh. S ). 1606 : Marston, The 
Fawne, 1 . ii.. Thy head is alwaies 
working ; it roles, and it roles, Dondolo, 
but it gathers no mosse. c. 1610 : in 
Roxb. Ballads, ii. 512 (B.S ). 1720 : 
Vade Mecum for Malt-worms, 6 (part 2), 
The proverb says . . . That stones, 
when rolling, gather little moss. 1776 : 
Colraan, The Spleen, L, Well, well ; a 
rolling stone’s always bare of moss, as 
you say. 1852 ; Dickens, Bleak House, 
ch. xxxiv. 1914: Shaw, “Parents and 
Children,” in Misalliance, etc., Ixxxiv, 
We keep repeating the silly proverb 
that . . ., as if moss were a desirable 
parasite. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 5, A rolling stone gathers no moss, 
but a tethered sheep wnna get fat. 
(In Sussex they add — “ And a sitting 
hen never grows fat.”) 

Rome. I. All roads lead to Rome, 
c. 1380 : Chaucer, Astrolabe, Prol., Right 
as diverse pathes leden diverse folk the 
righte wey to Rome, i860 : Reade, 
Cl. and Hearth, ch. xxiv.. All roads take 
to Rome. 1869 : Browning, Ring and 
Book, bk. V. 1 . 296, Every one soon or 
late comes round by Rome. 

2. Rome was not built in a day. [Non 
stilla una cavat marmor, neque protinus 


uno est Condita Roma die — c. 1500 : 
Palingenius (ps. for Pietro Angelo 
ManzoUi), Zodiacus Vita, xii. 460 (ed. 
Tauchn.).] 1546 : Heyivood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi., Rome was not built 
in one daie. 1593 : G. Harvey, Works, 
ii. 133 (Grosart). 1658 : R. Franck, 
North. Memoirs, 258 (1821). 1660 : 
Tatham, The Rump, I. 1763 : Murphy, 
Citizen, 1 . ii 1822 : Scott, Nigel, ch 
xxi. 1849 ; Bronte, Shirley, ch. vi. 

3. To go to Rome. There are several 
old sa3nngs which all appear to mean — 
to go on a fool's errand. See the quots. 
c. 1520 : Hickscorner, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, i. 168, For if any of us three be 
mayor of London ... I ^viU ride to 
Rome on my thumb, c, 1550 . Udall, 
Roister Bolster, II. ii.. It were better to 
go to Rome on my head than so. 1600 : 
Kemp, Nine Daies Wonder, Dedn., Me 
thinkes I could flye to Rome (at least 
hop to Rome, as the olde prouerb is) 
with a morter on my head. 1611 : 
Corbet, Poems, in Chalmers, v. 562, No 
more shall man with mortar on his 
head Set forwards towards Rome. 
1653 : Middleton and Rowle}', Span. 
Gipsy, II. ii., A cousin of mine m Rome, 
I go to him \vith a mortar. 

4. When at Rome, do as the Romans do. 
[Aristo Punico ingenio inter Poenos 
usus. — Livy, xxxiv. 61. See also St. 
Augustine, Epistle xxxvi., to Casula- 
nus.j Before 1500 : in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 130 (E E T.S.), Whan thou 
art at Rome, do after the dome ; And 
whan thou art els wher, do as they do 
ther. 1586 : Pettie, tr. Guazzo, Civil 
Convers., fo. 26, According to the saying, 
when one is at Rome, to liue as they doe 
at Rome. 1676 : Cotton, Walton’s Angler, 
Pt. II. ch. vi.. You know the proverb, 
“Those who go to Rome must do as they 
at Rome do.” 1712 : Motteux, Quix- 
ote, Pt. II. ch. liv. c. 1780: The First 
Floor, II. i., in Inchbald, Farces, vi. 251 
(1815). 1842: Barham, Ing. Legends, 
2nd ser. : “ Auto-da-f6.” 1910 : Lucas, 
Mr. Ingleside, ch. xviii. 

Romford, The ready way to = ? 
1656 : Musarum Delicics, i. 31 (Hot- 
ten), There is a proverb to thy com- 
fort, Known as the ready way to 
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Rumford That, when the pot ore fire 
you heat, A lowse is better than no 
meat 

Romford, To nde to 1738 Swift, 
PoUie Convers , Dial 11 , WeU, one may 
nde to Rumford upon this kiufe, it is 
so blunt 1785 Grose, Class Dtci 
Vulgar Tongue, sv ‘ Rumford," To 
nde to Rumford, to have one’s backside 
new bottomed 1901 N & Q , 9th 
ser , vui 306, " You might nde to Rom- 
ford on it '■ When a youngster I often 
heard my old grandmother make this 
remark i propos any blunt carving or 
other kmfe which failed to come up to 
expectations 

Romney Marsh See quot 1911 
A S Cooke, Off BeaUn Track tn Sussex, 
286, There is an East Sussex sa5nng as 
to Romney Marsh, which gives the best 
idea of its area*—" TTie world is divided 
into five parts, Europe. Asia Afnca, 
Amenca — and Romney Marsh I ” 
Romney Marsh See also Fatrhght 
Down 

Roodee, As ronk frank, nch] as th* 
1877 E Leigh, Cheshire Gloss, 173 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 19 
[The Roodee is the Chester race-course ] 
Rook, The See quot 1872 J 
Clyde, jr , Norfolk Garland, 154 The 
weather will fine when the rooks play 
ptch haU-penny That is, if flying in 
flocks some of them stoop down and 
pick up wonns, imitating the action of 
a boy pla3ung pitch half-penny See 
also Raven 

Room than your company, I’d rather 
have your 1579 Marr of Wst and 
Wisdom, sc m p 27 (Sh S), I had 
rather haue your roome as your com- 
ponie 1592 Greene, Vorks, xi 255 
(Grosart), Let him depart out of this 
place, for his roome is better than his 
company 1615 Brathwait, Strap- 
pado, 66 (1878), ^Vhose roome I loue 
more then his companj 1664 Wilts 
Recr , Epigr 268 1798 T Dibdin, 

Jem and Docfor, II 1 1865 Dickens, 

Mutual Fnend, bk 1 ch vi 

Rootless, must green soon die 
c 1374 Chaucer, Troylus, bk iv I 770 
Rope, subs 1 A rope and butter, if 
one slip the other may hold 1678 Ray, 


267 1732 Fuller, No 384 [‘‘w^lI" 

for " may "] 

2 As meet as a rope for a thief 1540 
Palsgrave, Acolaslus, sig M2, An host 
that shalbe as mete for him as a rope is 
for a thefe 1579 Marr of Wtl and 
Wisdom, sc 11 p 15 (Sh S ) c 1C25 
B & F , Women Pleased, III iv , As fit 
for him as a thief for a halter 1 1671 
Poor Robin Alman Prognost , sig C5, 
A good fire will be now as season- 
able as a rope for a thief is at an> 
time 

3 Give him rope enough and he'll hang 
himself 1639 Fuller, Holy War, bk 
V ch VII , TTiey were suffered to have 
rope enough, till they had haltered 
themselves in a pramumre 1652 
Burroughs, On Hosea, iv 517, As we 
speak of some, Give them Ime enough, 
and they wiU quickly hang themselves ’’ 
1753 Richardson. Grandtson, j 29 
(1883), Give you women but rope 
enough, you’ll do your own business 
1849 Bronte, Shirley, ch 111 

4 He puts a rope to the eye of a needle 
1813 Ray, 75 

5 / thought I had given her rope 
enough, said Pedley, when he hanged hit 
mare Yorks 2670 Ray, 191 1732 
Fuller, No 2627 

6 Ropes of sand [ri u 

t\hi)rTtt — Anstides (ed Jebb, 
u 309) 3 e 1594 Bacon, Pro- 
mus. No 778, To knytt a rope of 
sand 1649 T Forde, Lusks Fort. 3^' 
One shall sooner knit a rope of sand 
then unite their affections 1672 
Cotye, Generous Enemies, H 1 , 0 
woman, woman, thy vows arc ropes of 
sand Before 1680 Butler, Remains, 
11 ioE (1759), A quibbler dances 
on a rope of sand 1712 in Somers 
Tracis, xui 144 {1811), I leave to my 
said children a great chest full of broken 
promises and cracked oaths , hkewise 
a vast cargo of ropes made with sand 
1845 Carljle, Lett to Emerson, You 
have done one very mgenious thing to 
set Clark upon the Boston booksellers' 
accounts , Michael Scott setting the 
devil to twist ropes of sand [See 
Scott’s Lay of Last Minstrel, can 11 st 
I3n] 
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7. Throtv the rope in after the bucket. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5042. 

Roper’s news, That’s = no news. 
1879: Folk-Lore Record, ii. 203 (Bod- 
min). 1880 : Courtney, W. Cornwall 
Words, 47 (E.D.S.), That’s Roper’s 
news — ^hang the crier. 

Rose proveth a thorn, The. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x., I toke 
hir for a rose, but she breedth a burre. 
1633 : Draxe, 41. 1659 ; Howell, Let- 
ters, ii. 665 (Jacobs), She may prove a 
wolf in lambs skinn, instead of a rose 
you wU have a burr. 1813 : Ray, 155, 
For the rose the thorn is often plucked. 

Rose. See also Fresh ; and Red. 

Rosebery Topping wears a cap. When, 
Let Cleveland then beware a clap. 1610 : 
P. Holland, tr. Camden’s Brit., 721. 
1700 ; J. Brome, Travels, 164. 1846- 
59 ; Denham Tracts, i. 88 (F.L.S.) 
[“hat” for "cap,” and "Morden- 
Carrs will suffer for that 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, loi. 1922 : 
N & Q., 12th ser., xi. 25. 

Rosemary. See quots. 1884 : H. 
Friend, Flowers and FI. Lore, 217, The 
old saying respecting another equally 
popular flower — “ Where Rosemary 
flourishes the lady rules.” 1911 : A. S. 
Cooke, Off Beaten Track in Sussex, 
286, Old sayings ... are more often 
aimed at the weaker sex. " Except 
where the missus is master, the rose- 
mary will never blossom,” is one such 
remark. 

Rotheras, Every one cannot dwell at. 
1659 : HoweU, 21. 1700 ; J. Brome, 
Travels, 19, . . . Rotheras, it having 
formerly been a place of too profuse 
hospitality. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Herefordshire.” 1868 : Quart. 
Review, cxxv. 230, One well known to 
Herefordshire men, " Every one can't 
dwell at Rotheras ”... a handsome 
mansion near Hereford, requiring, no 
doubt, a handsome income to keep it 
warm. 

Rotten as an asker [newt]. As. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 19, . . . rotten 
because it can drop its tail off. 

Rotten case abides no handling, A. 
1598 : Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV., IV. i. 

Rough as a briar. As. c. 1410 : 


Row 

Towneley Plays, 119 (E.E.T.S.), Asrugh 
as a brere. 

Rough as gorse, As. 1876 : N. & Q., 
5th ser., v. 94, The English proverb " As 
coarse as gorse ”... is common in 
several parts of England, and about 
Nottingham I have often heard it 
" As coarse as Hickling gorse.” Ibid., 
477, “ As coarse as bean-straw ” is a 
common Lincolnshire saying. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 19, As rough 
as gorse. 

Rough as it runs. 1687 : T. Brown, 
in Dk. Buckingham’s Works, ii. 129 
(1705) (O.), If you don’t like me rough, 
as I run, fare you well, madam. 1813 : 
Ray, 231, Rough as it runs, as the boy 
said when his ass kicked him. 

Rough as a tinker’s budget. As. 1659 ■ 
Howell, 18. 1670 ; Ray, 207. 

Rough net is not the best catcher of 
birds. The. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. ix. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Douceur.” 1670 : Ray, 125. 

Rough with the smooth. To take the. 
c. 1400 ; Beryn, 37 (E.E.T.S ), Take 
yeur part as it comyth, of roughe and 
eke of smooth. 1900 : Jerome, Three 
Men on Buminel, 190 (6.), One must 
take a little rough with one’s smooth. 

Rouk-town. Seequot. 1670; Ray, 
52, A rouk-tovra’s seldom a good house- 
mfe at home. This is a Yorkshire 
proverb. A rouk-town is a gossiping 
house-wife. 

Round about for the next road. To go. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 134. 

Round as a hoop. As. ' c. 1555 : in 
Wright, Songs, etc., Philip and Mary, 
98 (Roxb. Cl ), Untyll she ryll as rownd 
as a hoope. c. 1660 ; in Songs and 
Ballads, 132 (Percy S., No. 7), He draws 
them up as round as a hoop. 1676 : 
Shadwell, Virtuoso, I. 1720 : Gay, 
Poems, ii. 278 (Underhill), Round as a 
hoop the bumpers flow. 

Round table. See quots. 1623 ; 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 483, A 
round table yealds no debate. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Untv , 132, At a round 
table there’s no dispute about the place. 
1732 : Fuller, No 824, At a round 
table the herald’s useless. 

Row against the flood. See Strive. 
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Rowan tree and red thread Hand the 
witches a’ in dread 1846-59 Den- 
ham Tracis u 329 (F L S ) 

Row one way See Look (7) 
f Royston horse See Cambndge 
Ruan Vean men See quot 1895 
Jos Thomas Randtgal Rhymes, (ii Like ' 
Ruan Vean men — don’t knaw and 
Meant be told (Com ] 

Rub and a good cast A waminp 
saying of bowling ongm 1639 
Clarke, 213 1678 Ray 81 Rub and 

a good cast Be not too hasty, and 
you’ll speed the better 

Rub on the gall. To Before 1529 
Skelton in Works, 1 365 (Dyce) Yet 
%vrote he none ill, Sauynge he rubbid 
sum vpon the gall 1552 Latimer, 10 
Works, II 211 (P S ), \Vhen a thief or 
a bnber heareth this, it rubbeth him 
on the gall 1607 BarUy-Breake 27 
(Grosart) Forbeare to rub me on (hat 
sore 1710 T Ward, £«g Reform 
147 (1716) I like not rubbing an old 
sore 

Rubs m the smoothest road, There 
will be 1710 S Palmer Moral 
Essays on Proverbs 364, No wa> so 
smooth but it has some rub 1821 
Scott Kentlworth ch xvi 
Rudgwick, Sussex See quot 1884 
‘ Sussex Pro\ erbs," in V & Q , 6lh ser , 
IX 401, Ridgick for nches, Green (Wis- 
borough Green] for poors BiUingshurst 
for pretty girls and Horsham for 
whores 

Ruffians’ Hall, He is only fit for 
[Merchant sees his apprentice dressed 
as a gallant and exclaims Hey day, 
Ruffians Hall* Sword pumps, here s 
a racket indecdl' — 1605 Chapman, 
etc , Eastw Hoe, I 1 ] 1662 Fuller 
Worihtes, 11 347 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss, sv London” 

Rugged as a foal, As 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proierbs 19 
Rugged colt See Ragged 
Rugged stone grows smooth from 
hand to hand, A 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray. 23 
Rule, trri i He thalvnll not ^ ruled 
by h\s dame See He that will not, etc 
2 He izho mil not he ruled by the 
rudder, must be ruled by the rock 1823 


D Israeh Cur of Ltt , 2nd ser , 1 454 
(1824) [ated as " a Cornish proverb'] 
1853 Trench, Proverbs, 60 {1905) 
1864 ” Comish Proverbs,” in iV < 9 ^ , 
3rd ser , vi 494 

3 Rule lust temper tongue, and bridle 
the belly 1813 Ray. 20 

4 Rule youth uell, for age will ride 
itself 1736 Bailey, Diet s v ‘ Rule ” 

5 Rule the roast c 1400 Car 
penters Tools, in Halhwell Huga 
Poeticec 17 \Vhatsoeuer ye brage our 
boste. My mejster yet shall reule the 
roste Before 1529 Skelton, Cdin 
Clout. 1 1021. But at the playsure 
of one That ruleth the roste ione 
c 1540 Heyvvood, Four PP in Hazlitt 
Old Plays, I 361 Nay if nches might 
rule the roost, Behold w hat cause I have 
to boast ' 1593 Greene, Works, ti 
285 (Grosart), If then it be a woman's 
wish to haue her ownc will, and as the 
common prouerbe saith, to rule the 
rost after her ownc diet 1606 Chap- 
man. Cent Usher, V j , I do domineer, 
and rule the roast 1637 Nabbes 
Mtcroeosmus, III , I am my ladies cooke, 
and king of the kitchm, where I rule 
the roast 1696 Vanbrugh, Relapse, 
II 1736 Fielding, Rasy«m, II , They 
bear the name of power, we rule the 
roast 1857 Borrow, Rom Rye, ch 
xxviii , The son a puppy who now 
rules the roast over his father and 
mother 

Rule without an exception, There is 
no 1630 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II 
ch xvm 1738 Swift, Polite Concers , 
Dial I [with "general "before "rule"] 

1758-67 Sterne, Tnst Shandy, m 
ch xiii Cf Exceptions 

Run, lerb l He ts run off his legs 
=He is bankrupt 1678 Ray, 89 

2 He runs far See Go (10) 

3 He runs far back that means to 
leap a great way 1681 Robertson, 
Phraseol Cenerahs, 480 

4 He that runs fastest gets most 

ground 1639 Clarke 319 167® 

Ray, 138 

5 He that runs fast will not run long 
1835 Bohn, 392 

6 He that runs tn the dark may veil 
stumble 1670 Ray, 19 He that runs 
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in the night stumbles 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2271. 

7. He that runs may rally. Ibid., No. 
2272. 

8 . I cannot run and sit still at the same 
time. Ibid., No. 2590. 

g. If you could run as you drink, you 
might catch a hare. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

10. Ill run that cannot go. See III 
run. 

11. It runs in the blood like wooden 
legs. I heard this saying from the 
mouth of an Ulsterman, in Surrey, in 
the sixties of the last century. 1917 ; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 81. 1924 : 
Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., Iv. in. That 
rins in fam’lies, like timbern legs. 

12. Run tap run tapster. 1678: Ray, 

86 . 

13. To run as swift as a pudding 
woidd creep. 1608 : Armin, Nest of 
Ninnies, 23 (Sh. S.), They puft and they 
blowede ; they ran as s\vifte as a pud- 
ding would creepe. 

14. To run at rovers —To foUow wild 
or random courses. 1528 : More, in 
Works, p. 228, col. 2 (1557), For so shold 
they nede no such titles at al, nor 
should nede neither roune at rouers, 
nor line in ley mens houses. 1533 : 
Udall, Flowers out of Terence, fo. 191, 
His hart or mynde, whiche now run- 
neth at rouers in ryot and wantonnes. 
1567 ; Painter, Pal. of Pleasure, iii. 47 
(Jacobs), Who I had rather should be 
somewhat restra}med, than run at 
rouers to hir dishonour and my shame. 
1639 ; Clarke, 228, You run at random, 
shoot at rovers. 1847 : Halliwell, Diet , 
s.v. “ Rovers,” Rtmning at rovers, 
having too much liberty. 

15. To run before one’s mare to market. 
1709 : R. Kingston, Apoph. Curiosa, 
79, Taking a great deM of pains for 
nothing, and with the country proverb, 
is like running before ones mare to the 
market. 

16. To run him through the nose with 
a cushion. 1672 ; Walker, Parcem., 57. 

17. To run over s/!oes=To get heavily 


Rynt 

in debt. 1598 ; Servingman’s Comfort, 
in Inedited Tracts, 154 (Hazlitt), He is 
runne ouershooes. Cf. Over shoes. 

18. To run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds, c. 1440 ; Jacobs Well, 263 
(E.E.T.S.), Thou hast a crokyd tunge 
heldyng wyth hownd and w^yth hare. 
1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x., 
To holde with the hare, and run with 
the hound. 1579 : Lyly, Euphues, 107 
(Arber). 1598 ; Greene, James IV., IV. v. 
1614 : C. Brooke, Rich, the Third, 
86 (Grosart), And both could runne 
with hound, and hold with hare. 1705 . 
Ward, Hud. Rediv., Pt. 3, can. iv. p. ii. 
1893 : R. L. S., Catriona, ch. i.. The 
whole thing . . . gave me a look of 
running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds. 1897 : W. E. Norris, 
Clarissa Furiosa, ch. xxxix. 1924 : 
Times, Sept. 19, p. 13, col. 4, His policy 
of running vuth the hare and hunting 
with the hounds is becoming a menace to 
the general safety. 

19 You run as if. See Go (29). 

Running horse is an open sepulchre, 
A. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 28 
[‘‘graue” for "sepulchre”]. 1611-. 
Cotgrave, s.v. " Sepulchre.” 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 43. 1732 : 
Fuller, No 376 [" race-horse ” for 
" running horse ”]. 

Rush for him that cares a straw for 
me, A. 1639 ■ Clarke, 72. 

Rushes. See Green (9). 

Rusty sword and empty purse plead 
performance of covenants, The. 1670 : 
Ray, 23. 

Rutland raddleman. "Raddleman” = 
a dealer in raddle =red ochre. 1622 : 
Drayton, Polyol , xxiii , Little Rutland- 
shire is termed Raddleman. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, iii. 38 (1840). 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss , s.v. “ Rutland- 
shire.” 

Rye (grain). See December; Good 
rye; July (6); March (27) ; St. Peter 
(2); and Wheat (2). 

Rye (town). See Chichester; and 
Tenbury. 

Rynt you witch. See Aroint. 
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Sack I A short sad hath a wtde 
mmith 1583 Melbancke, Pkiio<m«s, 
sig G2 

2 He has the sack a iurti^ 

"He has turned the tables — reversed 
the order of things " 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshtre Proverbs 66 

3 If it isn’t in the sack See quot 
1911 Devonsh Assoc Trans , xhn 93. 
" If tisn t in the sack, ’tis m the pig s 
back ” This means, you will get, one 
way or the other, your money's value 
What you cannot show for it in the 
meat left m the sack, you will see in 
what you gam for the fat bacon you 
have to sell in return for the money 
spent on the sack's contents 

4 Let every sack stand «^on tfs oten 
bottom 1659 Howell 4 Cf Every 
tub 

5 Many a sack ts tied up before it 
be full 1607 Rowlands, uiog Lan- 
thome, 7 (Hunt Cl ) [quoted as " the 
olde prouerb"] 1612 w Parkes,C«r- 
tatne-Draxeer of the World, 60 (Grosart) 
("knit" for "tied”] 1671 Head 
and Kirkman, Eng Rogue, 11 ill. 
When we fell short at meals he 
would put us off with an old proverb, 
that many a sack is tied tif before it be 
full 

6 Sacks to the mill See More sadcs 

7 There comes nought out of the sack, 

hvi v.hat was ihae 1586 L Evans, 
Witkals Diet Revised, sig Gi, When 
the sacke is opened, it is knowrne what 
IS therem conteined 1623 Wod- 
roephe. Spared Houres, 489 1640 

Herbert, /ac Prudentum 1869 Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch 11 , Nothing 
comes out of a sack but what was in it 

See also Brcken (5) , Empty (9) , 111 
sack , Know (28) . Old, E (3) , One gram , 
and Wish (7) 

Sackworth See Knipe-scar 

Sad See quot 1550 Udall, Roister 
Bolster, III lu , Merry W'hy 

speak ye so family, or why are ye so 


sad ? R R Thou knowest the prov erb 
— ^because I cannot be had 

Saddle, sm6s i He has a saddle to fit 
every horse = a salv e for every sore 
1813 Ray, 214 

2 To put the saddle on the right horse 
1607 Dekker and Webster, Westw 
Hoe, V , How say you wenches, haue I 
set the sadle on the nght horse ? 1678 
Dryden, All for Love, Pref , I suppose 
he would think it a wiser part to set the 
saddle on the right horse, and chuse 
rather to live with the reputation of a 
plain-spoken honest man, than to die 
With the infamy of an incestuous villain 
1720 Vade Mecum for Malt-ieorms, 
Pt I p 4, Turn Justice to its proper 
course, And place the saddle on the 
nght horse 1843 Carlyle, Past and 
Present, bk 11 ch x , On all sides he 
laid about him like a man putting 
consequence on premiss, and every 
w-here the saddle on the nght horse 

3 To set beside ike saddle i543 
Becon, in Early Works, 368 (P S ), ^ et 
by this means have they obtained their 
purpose, and set the other beggailj 
fellow besides the saddle 1630 T 
Adams, Works, 175, Riot lustles and 
the writ IS turned besides the saddle 
1636 Taylor (Water-Poet), Travels, 52, 
m Works, 3rd coll (Spens S ), Wines 
predominant and capital!, To set a 
horsemasv quite beside the saddle 

4 Where saddles lack better nde on a 

Pad than on the horse bare back 154® 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch x i®05 
Camden, Remains, 335 (1870) i®7° 

Kay, 139 1732 Fuller, No 6464 

See also Cow (li) , Sow, subs (12), 
Win (4) 

Saddle, verb You saddle to-day and 
ride out to-morrow 1659 Howell 
Proverbs Span -Eng , 4, He sadleth 
to day, and goes to morrow 1732 
Fuller, No 5984 

Saddlewick, or ^ Saddleworth See 
quots 1670 Ray, 209, Like the 
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parson of Saddleworth, who could read 
innobookbuthiso^vn. Cheshire. 1790; 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. '' Cheshire ” [as 
in 1670, but " Saddlewick ”]. 1878: 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 167, [as in 1790, 
plus'] is referable to a Yorkshire town. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 91 [as 
in 1790]. 

Sadness and gladness succeed each 
other. 1639 : Clarke, 326. 1670 : Ray, 
139 - 1732 : Fuller, No. 4063. 

Safe as a church, As. 1891 : Hardy, 
Less, ch. xiv.. The plain ones be as safe 
as churches. 

Safe as a crow in a gutter, As. 1639 : 
Clarke, 97 [with " sowe ” for " crow ”]. 
1670 : Ray, 207. 

Safe as a mouse in a cheese. As. 
1678 ; Ray, 288. 

Safe as a mouse in a malt-heap. As. 
1639 • Clarke, 47. 1670 : Ray, 207. 

Safe as a mouse in a mill. As. 1600 : 
Weakest to the Wall, 1 . 345 (Malone S.), 
And all ^vithout feare, safe as mouse in 
a mill. 1639 : Davenport, New Trick 
to cheat Devil, III. i.. She’s safe as mouse 
in mill. 

Safe as a thief in a mill. As. 1623 : 
B. & F., Maid in Mill, II. i.. The thief 
is as safe as in his mill. 1673 : Vinegar 
and Mnst., 20, in Hindley, Old Book- 
Coil. Miscell., iii., You are as safe as so 
many thieves in a mill. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Comers.) Dial. I. 1847 : Halli- 
weU, Diet., s.v. “Thief,” . . , very 
secure. Still in common use. 1889 : 
J. Nicholson, Folk Speech E. Yorks, 18, 
As fast as a thief in a mill. 1901 : 
F. E. Taylor, Latics. Sayings, 2 [as in 
1889]. 

Safe as Chelsea, As. Derby. 1889. 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 291. 

Safe as the bank. As. 1862 : Dickens, 
Letters, ii 183 (1880). 1923: J. S. 
Fletcher, The Diamonds, ch. xxviii., 
, . safe as the Bank of England. 

Safe bind, safe find. e. 1540 ; Bale, 
Kynge Johan, 1 . 1897, As the sayinge 
is, he fyndeth that sruely bynde. 
1580 : Tusser, Husbandrie, 173 (E.D.S.). 
1655 : Fuller, Church Hist., bk. iii. § v. 
(6), Sure bind, sure find. 1751 : Field- 
ing, Amelia, bk. xii. ch. vii. 1775: 
O’Hara, Two Misers, I. 1823 : Scott. 


St. Ronan’s, ch. xxxvi. 1865 : Dickens, 
Mutual Friend, bk. iii. ch. xiv. 

Safe from the East Indies, and was 
drowned in the Thames, He came. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1817. 

Safe riding in a good haven, ’Tis. 
1659 : Howell, 16. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5083, ’Tis good riding in a safe har- 
bour. 

Saffron. See quot. 1904 : C. G. 
Harper, Newmarket, Bury, etc.. Road, 
no. The very least of the benefits it 
[saffron] conferred was the exhilaration 
of the spirits, so that the old proverb 
for a merry fellow was " He hath slept 
in a bag of saffron.” 

Sage in May. See quots. 1588 : 
Cogan, Haven of Health, ch. xi. p. 32 
(1612), In Schola Salerni it is demanded, 
Cur moriatur homo cui saluia crescit 
in horto ? As who should say, such 
is the vertue of sage, that if it were 
possible, it would make a man im- 
mortall. 1635 : Swan, Spec. Mundi, 
247, Such a desire hath sage to make a 
man immortall. 1661 : M. Stevenson. 
Twelve Moneths, 23, I shall conclude 
with the old proverb. Set sage in Ma}', 
and it will grow alway. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 6253, He that would live for aye 
Must eat butter and sage in May. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 44 (Percy S.) 
[as in 1732, but omitting “ butter 
and ”]. 

Said than done, Sooner (or Easier). [Id 
dictu quam re, ut pleraque, facilius. — 
Livy, xxxi. 38.] c. 1534 ; Berners, 
Huon, 327 (E.E.T.S.), Ye may say your 
pleasure, but in the doynge is all the 
mater. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. 
II. ch. V., That is . . . sooner said then 
doone. 1595 ; True Trag. Rich. Duke 
of York, 156 (Sh. S.), Tis better said 
then done, my gratious Lord. 1681 : 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 471, 
’Tis more difficult then you think for ; 
Sooner said than done. 1766 : Garrick, 
Neck or Nothing, I. i.. That’s easier 
said than done. 1850 : Smedley, Frank 
Fairlegh, ch. li.. Easier said than done. 
Lawless, unfortrmately. 

Sail and Sails, subs. i. . 4 s sails are 
to a ship, so are the passions to the spirits. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Spirit.” 
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2 Make not thy satl too btg for the 
ballast 1732 Fuller, No 3322 

3 To set up a sail to every utnd 

c 1630 B & F Bloody Brother, IV u , 
Then he would sail wth any wind 
1670 Ray, 192 1732 Fuller, No 

5228 c 1733 Swift, Poems The 
Storm,’ He knows to sail with every 
wmd 

Sail, lerb I He that vill not satl till 
he have a full fatr mnd, unll lose many 
a voyage 1732 Fuller, No 2354 

2 He that will satl utlhout danger 

must never come upon the main sea 
1639 Clarke 250 1070 Ray, 139 

1732 Fuller, No 2353, He that will 
not sail till all dangers arc over must 
never put to sea 

3 Sail, quoth the ktng hold satlh the 

wind 1732 Fuller, No 4064 1738 

Gent Mag 474 

4 To satl with wind and tide 1580 
Sidney Arcadia, bk u 199 (1893), All 
men set their sails with the favourable 
wmd, which blew on the fortune of this 
young prince 1591 Flono Second 
Frutes, 97 For wisdom sailes wth 
wmde and tide 1639 Clarke. 15 
Sajle with the wmd and tide 1783 
Windham, in Boswell's Johnson, iv 
201 « (HiU), Set sail and see where the 
wands and wa^es will carry jou 

Saint and Saints 1 A saint abroad 
and a devil at home 1678 Bunyan, 
Pilgr Progress Pt I 81 {1849), TTius, 
say the common people that know him, 
A Saint abroad, and a Devil at home 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures. 
67, They are saints abroad, but ask 
their maids what they are at home 
1 All saint all imi tiiihin 

1732 Fuller, No 542 
3 They are not all saints that use holy 
water 1586 L Evans, Wtthals Diet 
Revised, sig K6 They be not all saints 
of this be you sure, that goe m and out 
at the churche dore 1732 Fuller, 
No 4956 

See also Young (27) 

Saints and Saints' Days 
St Andrew, 30 Nov 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E An^ia, 418, Saint Andrew 
the King, Three weeks and three da}? 
before Christmas comes in 


St Barnabas, II June On St 
Barnabas Put a scythe to the grass 
1659 Howell, Proverbs Fr-Eng, 21, 
At Saint Bamabe the sithc in the 
raedow 1893 Imraxds.WealherLoTe, 
29 See also Bamaby Bright 

St Bartholomew, 24 Aug I All 
the tears that St Swithin can cry, St 
Bartlemy's mantle wipes them dry 1878 
Djer Eng Folk-Lore, 258 1893 In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 32 [with " dusty" 
before " mantle ”] 

2 As St Bartholomew's Day, so the 
whole autumn 1893 Inwards, 33 
1912 K L Gales, Studies in Arcady, 
2nd ser , 107, If St Barthlemy’s day 
be fair and clear Hope for a prosperous 
autumn that year 

3 Bathe your eyes on Barttmy Day, 
You may throw your spectacles anay 
Mon 1905 Folk-Lore, xvj 67 

4 If the utnd change See quot 
16^ New Help to Discourse, 284, If 
the winde change on St Bartholomew's 
day at night, the following y ear will not 
be good 

5 St Bartholomew brings cold dew 

1678 Ray, 52 1732 Fuller, No 

6210 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 

33, At St Bartholomew There comes 
cold dew 

St Benedict, 2i March 1678 Ray, 
52, S Benedick sow thy pease or keep 
them in thy nek 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 21 [as in 1678] 1913 

E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 290, 
Then comes Benedick, if you ain't 
sowed your beans you may keep ’em 
in the nek 

St Cathanne, Isle of Wight When 
St Calharme wears a cap, Then all Ihe 
Island wears a hat c 1870 Smith, 
Isle of Wight Words, 61 (EDS) 

St Catherine, 25 Nov As at 
Catherine foul or fair, so will be the next 
February 1893 Inwards, Weather 
^"•37 . 

St Chad, 2 March Before S Chad 
every goose lays both good and bed 
1678 Ray, 51 1732 Fuller, No 
6163 1846 Denham, Proverbs. 4° 
(Percy S ), On or before, etc See also 
St David, and St Valentine (3) 

St David, I March i David and 
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Chad sow -pease good or bad. 1659 : 
Howell, 21 [omitting " pease ”]. 1670 : 
Ray, 43. 1872 : J. Glyde, jr., Norfolk 
Garland, 157, Sow beans and peas on 
David and Chad, Be the weather good 
or bad. 1913 : E. Wright, Rustic 
Speech, etc., 290, David and Chad sow 
3’’Our beans be the weather good or 
bad. 

2. First comes David, next comes Chad, 

And then comes Wimiold [3 March] as 
though he was mad. 1827 : Hone, Ev. 
Day Book, ii. 284 [quoted as a " tradi- 
tional West Norfolk proverbial dis- 
tich ”]. 1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 
418. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 21 

[" Winneral ” for " Winnold ”]. 

3. Upon St. David’s day, put oats and 
barley in the clay. 1678 : Ray, 346. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 34 (Percy S.) 
See also St. Valentine (3). 

St. Distaff, 7 Jan. On St. Distaff’s 
day. Neither work nor play. 1846 • 
Denham, Proverbs, 23 (Percy S.). 

St. George, 23 April St. George cries 
"Goel" St. Mark [25 April] cries 
“ Hoe 1 ” 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 
25. See also Always in his saddle. 

St. Gervatius, 13 May. Who shears 
his sheep before St. Gervatius’ day loves 
more his wool than his sheep. Ibid., 28. 

St. Giles. I. As lame as St. Giles 
Cripple-gate. 1662 : Fuller, W orihies, 
ii. 349 (1840). 1790 : Grose, Prov. 

Gloss., s.v. " London." 1812 : Brady, 
Clavis Cal., ii. 134. 

2. St. Giles’s breed; fat, ragged and 
saucy. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. 
" London.” 

3. St. Giles’s sweat. 1869 : Hazlitt, 
200, He’s in a St. Giles’s sweat. Lanca- 
shire. . . . i e. He lies in bed, while his 
clothes are being mended. 

St. Hugh’s bones = a shoemaker’s 
tools 1600: Dekker, Shoem. Holiday, 
II. iii.. Yonder’s a brother of the gentle 
craft ; if he bear not Saint Hugh s 
bones. I’ll forfeit my bones. 1637 : L. 
Price, in Pepysian Garland, 445 (RqL 
lins), S. Hughs bones vp we take in 
hast, both pinsers, punching alle and 
last. 1700 : Ward, London Spy,^ 139 
(1924), So many jolly Crispins in a 
garret o’er St. Hugh’s bones. 1825 : 


St. Levan’s stone 

Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 859. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 109. 

St. Jacob, 20 July. Clear on St. 
Jacob’s Day, plenty of fruit. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 32. 

St. James, 25 July. i. If it be fair. 
See quot. 1669 : New Help to Dis- 
course, 284, If it be fair three Sundays 
before St. James’s day, com mil be 
good ; but wet com ivill wither. 

2. Till St. James’s day be come and 

gone. You may have hops, or you may 
have none. 1670 : Ray, 44. 1732 : 
Fuller, No 6469 1856 : N & Q., 2nd 

ser , i 226 (Herefs.). 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 32. 

3. Whoever eats oysters on St. James’s 
day will never want money. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 51 (Percy S.). 1864 : 
Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 122. 

St. John, 24 June. i. Before St. 
John’s Day we pray for rain: after that 
we get it anyhow. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 29 

2. Cut your thistles before St. John, 
You will have two instead of one 1830 : 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 418. 1893 • 
Inwards, 30. 

3 Never rued the man That laid in his 
fuel before St. John. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6205. 

4. Previous to Si. John’s Day we dare 
not praise barley. 1893 : Inwards, 29. 

5 Rain on Si John’s Day, and we 
may expect a wet harvest. Ibid., 29. 

St. Joseph, 19 March Is’t on St. 
Joseph’s Day clear. So follows a fertile 
year. Ibid., 21. 

St. Jude, 28 Oct. On St. Jude’s Day 
The oxen may />/«y=wet is expected. 
Ibid., 36. 

St. Keveme’s bells. No metal will run 
within the sound of. Com. 1887 : M 
A. Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, v. 22 
St. Lawrence. See Devil (28); and 
Lazy Lawrence. 

St. Leonard’s saddle [at Bromley, 
Essex], A ride upon. Spoken to a 
barren woman 1659 : Howell, 20. 

St. Levan's stone. See quot. 1849 • 
HaUiwell, Pop. Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 193, When with panniers astride 
A pack-horse can ride Through St. 
Levan’s stone. The world will be done. 
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St Luke, 18 Oct I On Si Luk^s 
day The oxen had leave to play 1732 
Fuller, No 6220 

2 Si Luke’s Little Summer 1878 
Dyer, Cng Folk-Lore, 260 October 
the 30th, old St Luke’s Day, often 
bnngs with it fine sunny weather, and 
consequently has received the name of 
" St Luke s Little Summer " 1889 
Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 455 
(EDS), Samt Luke s Summer A few 
warm days coming together m October 
1922 Weyman, Ovin^on's Bank, ch 
xxii 

St Margaret, 13 Aug St Mar- 
garet s flood 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 33, St Margaret's flood is pro- 
verbial, and is considered to be well for 
the harvest m England 
St Mark. See St George 
St Martin, 11 Nov i If the geese 
at Martin's day stand on tee, they will 
valk in mud at Christmas 1893 In* 
wards. Weather Lore. 37 
2 St Martins summer c 1591 
Shakespeare, i Henry VI , I u , Expect 
Samt Martin s summer, halcyon da^ 
1831 Hone, Year-Book, 1343, St 
Martm's little summer is a term for the 
fine dajs which sometimes intervene 
about the beginning of November 
1869 A Dobson, m Poet Works, 26 
(1923), For these were yet the days of 
halcyon weather — A “ Martin’s sum- 
mer,” when the nation swam 1921 

Treves, Btinera, 42, In age she was just 
past the menthan She was, indeed, 
the embodiment of St Martin s summer 
St Mary, 25 March (Annunciation) 
Is't on Si Mary’s bright and clear. 
Fertile is said to be the year 1893 In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 21 
St Mary, 2 July (Visitation) If tt 
rams on St Mary’s Day, it mil ram for 
four weeks Ibid , 30 

St Mary Magdalene, 22 July See 
quot 1884 in Folk-Lore Journal, u 
279, Alluding to the wet usually pre- 
valent about the middle of July, the 
saiyng is — “ St Mary Magdalene is 
washmg her handkerchief to go to her 
consm St James s fair " [23 July] 
Derby’shire 

St Matthew, 21 Sept l Matthea^s 


Day, bright and dear. Brings good wine 
tn next year 1893 Inwards. 35 

2 St Matlhee shut up the bee 1678 

Pay. 52 1732 Fuller, No 6211 

1893 Inwards, 34 

3 St Matthew brings on the cold dew 
1732 Fuller, No 6212 1893 In- 
wards, 34 

4 Samt Matthew get candlestick new, 

Sami Matlhi lay candlestick by 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Anglia, 418 1893 

Inwards, 35 

St Matthias, 24 Feb 1 If it freezes 
on St Matthias’ Day, tt will freeze for 
a month together 1893 Inwards, 17 

2 Sflinf Matthias both leaf and grass 
1659 Howell, 21 1893 Inwards, 
17 ["sow” before "both”] 

3 St Matthias breaks the tee. if he 
finds none he will make if 1878 Dy er, 
English Folk-Lore, 253 [by a slip ” Mat- 
thew " is printed for " Matthias ”3 
1893 Inwards, 17 

4 St Mttlthie ail the year goes by 

1678 Ray, 52 1893 Inwards, 17 

5 St Maithie sends sab into the tree 
1678 Ray, 50 1893 Inwards, 17 

6 St Mattho take thy hopper [seed- 
basket] and sow 1678 Ray, 52 
1893 Inwards. 17 

St Medard, 8 June If on the 8th of 
June it ram, It foretells a wet harvest, 
men sam Ibid , 29 

St Michael, 29 Sept i A Michael 
mas rot comes ne’er in the pot 1639 
m Berkeley MSS , m 31 (1883), 
Michaelmas rott comes short of the 
pott 1670 Ray, 44 1732 Fuller, 

No 6215 1893 Inwards, 35 

2 If St Michael brings many acorns, 

Christmas will cover the fields with snow 
IbwL, 35 See also Michaelmas, and 
Moon (13) and (17) 

St Michael’s Mount. As formal as 
the Mount Newlyn, Com Said of an 
old-fashioned child 19th cent (Mr C 
Lee) 

St. Paul’s Cathedral See Paul’s ' 

St Paul’s Day, 25 Jan If St Paul s 
be fine and dear, It doth betide a 
happy year 14th cent Robert of 
Avesbury, Hist , 266 (Heame) Clara 
dies Patili bona tempera denotat annu 
Si nix vel plovia, designat tempora 
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cara. Si fiant nebulse, morientur 
bestia quaeque. Si fiant venti, prae- 
liabiint praelia genti. Before 1500 : 
in R. Hill, Commonplace-Book, 134 
(E.E.T.S.) [as in first two lines of pre- 
ceding quotation]. 1584 ; R. Scot, 
Witchcraft, bk. xi. cb. xv.. If Paul th’ 
apostles day be clear. It doth foreshew 
a lucky year. 1658 ; Willsford, 

Secrets, 145, If Saint Paul’s day be fair 
and clear. It does betide a happy year ; 
But if it chance to snow or rain Then 
rvill be dear all kinds of grain ; If clouds 
or mists do dark the skie. Great store 
of birds and beasts shall die : And if the 
winds do fly aloft. Then wars shall vex 
that kingdome oft. 1725 : Bourne, 
Antiq. Vulgares, 160 [a shorter version 
of 1658 quot.]. 1753 ; World, No. 10 
[much as in 1658, but omittmg the 
" clouds or mists " lines]. 1866 : N. & 
Q., 3rd ser., ix. 118, To-day, January 
25, has been a lovely day, sunny and 
mild. A Huntingdonshire cottager said 
to me : " We shall have a fine spring. 
Sir. There is an old proverb that says : 

‘ If Paul’s day is fine, it rvill be a fine 
spring.’ ” 1893 : Inwards, Weather 

Lore, 12 [a shghtly varied version of 
1658 quot.]. 

St. Peter le Poor, Where’s no tavern, 
alehouse, or sign at the door. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, ii. 345 (1840), St. 
Peter’s in the poor. Where, etc. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " London.” 

St. Peter’s Day, 29 June. i. If it 
rains on St. Peter’s Day, the bakers will 
have to carry double flour and single 
water; if dry, they will carry single flour 
and double water. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 30. 

2. Peter and Paid will rot the roots of 
the rye. Ibid., 30. 

St. Peter’s needle. To go through = 
To have serious misfortune. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 134. 

St. Pratt’s little summer = the fine 
weather that often occurs at the be- 
giiming of autumn. "St. Pratt ’= 
St. Protasius, patron saint of Blisland, 
N. Com. 1908: Heard by Mr. C. Lee. 

St. Robert gave his cow, As freely as. 
1670 : Ray, 208. 

St. Stephen, 26 Dec. i. Blessed be St. 


Stephen, There’s no fast upon his even. 
1659 : Howell, 21. 1670 : Ray, 146. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 66 (Percy S.). 
1925 : Church Times, 24 Dec., 

P- 755 , col. I, The old proverb is still 
remembered : — Blessed be, etc. 

2. If you bleed your nag on St. 
Stephen’ s-day , He’ll work your wark for 
ever and ay ! 1528 ; More, Works, p. 194, 
col. 2 (1557), On saint Stephens day we 
must let al our horses bloud mth a Imife, 
because saynt Stephen was killed wth 
stones. 1687 : Aubrey, Gentilisme, 27 
(F.L.S.), On St. Stephen’s day the far- 
rier came constantly and blouded all 
the cart-horses, etc. 1744: Tusser Re- 
divivus, 148, About Christmas is a very 
proper time to bleed horses in. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 66 (Percy S.). 1904 ; 
Co. Folk-Lore: Northumb., 179 (F.L.S.). 

St. Swithin, 15 July. i. If it rains on 
St. Swiihin’s it will rain for forty days 
1599 • Jonson, Ev. Man Out of Humour, 
I., 0 here, St. Swithin’s . . . why it 
should rain forty days after. 1639 • 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Part of Summers 
Travels, 5, in Works, ist coll. (Spens. 
S.), Upon Saint Swithin's day, I noted 
well Tbe ^vind was calme, nor any rain 
then fell, Which faire day (as old sawes 
saith) doth portend. That heav’n to 
earth, will plenteous harvest send. 
1716 ; Gay, Trivia, bk. i. 1 . 183, How, 
if on Swthin’s feast the welkin lowers. 
And ev’ry penthouse streams vdth hasty 
showers, Twice twenty days shall clouds 
their fleeces drain. 1846 ; Denham, 
Proverbs, 52 (Percy S.), St. Sivithin’s 
day, if thou dost rain. For forty days it 
will remain ; St. Sivithin’s day, if thou 
be fair. For forty days 'twill rain na 
main 

2. St. Swithin is christening the apples. 
1813 : Brand, Pop. Antiq., i. 342 (Ellis, 
1895), There is an old saying that when 
it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, it is the 
Saint christening the apples. 1825 : 
Hone, Ev. Day Book, i. 960. 1893 ; 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 31. 1912 : R. L. 
Gales, Studies in Arcady, 2nd ser., 
106. 

See also St. Bartholomew. 

St. Thomas, 21 Dec. i. St. Thomas 
gray, St. Thomas gray, the longest night. 
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and the shortest day 1859 ^ ^ Q , 

2nd ser , vm 242 

2 The day of St Thomas, the Uessed 
divine. Is good for bremng, baking, and 
killing fat swine 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 64 (Percy S ) 

St Valentine, 14 Feb l On St 
T alentine all the birds of the air tn 
couples do join c 1380 Oiaucer, 
Pari of Foules, 1 309, For this was on 
sej-nt VaJentynes day, Whan every foul 
cometh ther to chese his make 1477 
Paston Letters, 111 i6g (Gairdner) And, 
cosyn, uppon Frydaj is Sent Volentynes 
Day and every brydde chesyth hynn 
a make 1621 B & F , Thierry and 
Theod , III 1 When you hear the birds 
call for their mates Ask if it be Saint 
Valentme their coupling day c 1673 
Roxb Ballads, vu 114 (B S ). There is 
an old proverb, that " Birds of a feather 
Upon St Valentine's Day will meet 
all together ” 1714 Gay, Shep Week, 
Thursday I 37, Last Valentme. the 
day when birds of kind Their paramours 
with mutual chirpings find 1828 
Scott, Fat/ Maid ch 11 , To-morrow 
IS Samt Valentines Day, when every 
bird chooses her mate 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 418 

2 On St Valentine s Day cast beans 

tn clay, But on St Chad sow good and 
bad 1639 in Berkeley MSS , iii 33 
(1885) 1868 N 6"^. 4th ser, I 361, 

[Huntingdonshire cottager loq J On 
Saint Vientine's day, Beans should be 
m the clay 1913 E M Wnght, 
Rustic Speech, etc , 290, In Rutland 
there is an old say ing Valentine’s Day, 
sow your beans in the clay^ 

3 On Valentine’s day Will a good 

goose lay. If she be a good goose, her 
dame well to fay. She will lay two eggs 
before Valentines day 1678 Ray, 
51 1732 Fuller, Iso 6488 1882 

Mrs Chamberlain, II Wares Words, 37 
(EDS), By Valentine’s day every good 
goose should lay , But by David and 
Chad both good and bad 

4 St Valentine set thy hopper [seed- 
basket] by mine 1678 Ray, 52 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 17 

5 To St Valentine the spring ts a 
neighbour 1659 Howell, Proverbs 


Fr -Eng , 21 1882 Mrs Chamberlain, 

W Worcs Words, 37 (E D S ) 

See also Candlemas, E , and March (22) 
St Vincent, 22 Jan See quot 
1584 R Scot, Wit^craft, bk xi ch 
XV , Vincenti festo si sol radiet memor 
esto Remember on St Vmcent’s day, 
If that the sun his beames display 
1876 N & Q , 5th ser , v 146, [as in 
1584, plti^ ’Tis a token, bnght and 
dear. That y’ou will have a prosperous 
year 

St Vitus, 15 June i If St Vitus's 
day be rainy weather It will ram for 
thirty days together 1846 Denham, 
Proverbs 49 (Percy S ) 1893 In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 29 

2 Oh! St Vitus, do not ram, so that 
we may not want barley Ibid , 29 
Salad 1 A good salad may be the 
prologue to a bad supper 1670 Ray, 
*39 I * ' for " may be ' j 1732 

Fuller, No 174 

2 He that sups upon salad goes net to 
bed fasting Ibid , No 2322 
See also Wine (2) 

Salisbury Plain is seldom without a 
thief or twain 1659 Howell, 17 
c 1685 Aubrey, Nat Hxst Wilts, 09 
(1847) [' never" for "is seldom"] 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " Wilts " 
1908 W Johnson, Folk Memory 280, 
Nor, save " a thief or twam " 
were there any signs of human life [on 
Salisbury Plain a century ago] 

Sally Hatch, Dressed to death, like 
1864 ’ Cornish Proverbs," \nN & Q , 
3rd ser , \i 6 

Salmon and sermon have both their 
season in Lent j 5 jp JioweJl Pro- 
verbs Fr-Lng, 21, Salmons and ser- 
mons have their seasons m Lent 1666 
Tomano Piazza Untv , 246. A sammon 
and a sermon come much of a season 
1670 Ray, 23 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 106 
Salmon See also Hook 
Salt, ad} Salt cooks bear blame, but 
fresh bear shame 1670 Ray, 73 
1732 Fuller, No 6300 
Salt, subs I Help me to salt, help 
me to sorrow 1872 J Clyde, jr, 
Norfdk Garland, 44 1879 Hender- 

son, Folk-Lore of N Counties, 121 
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1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 278. 
1910 : N. & Q., nth ser., ii. 198. 

2. No( worth (or Worth) 07 te's salt. 
[Non valet lotium suum. — Petr., 57.] 
1830 : Marryat, King’s Own, ch. lii.. 
The captain ... is not worth his salt. 
1883: R. L.'S., Treasure I., ch. xviu.. 
It was plain from every line of his body 
that our new hand was worth his 
salt, 

3. Of all smells, bread; of all tastes, 
salt. 1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 53, 
Salt no sauour, God no greater. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentwn. 1666 : Tor- 
riano. Piazza Univ., 70, Above salt 
there’s no savour. 

4. Salt seasons all things. 1591 ■ 
Florio, Second Frutes, 53, Salt sauour- 
eth, and seasoneth aU things. 1659 : 
Howell, 9. 

5. To put salt on a bird’s tad. 1580 : 
Lyly, Euphues and England, zt.'j 
(Arber), It is ... a foolish bird that 
staieth the laying salt on hir taile. 
1654 : Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q., 
203, To catch regall birds, by laying 
salt upon their tailes. 1704 : Swift, 
Tale of a Tub, § vii., As boys [catch] 
sparrows wth fUnging salt upon their 
tails. 1806; Lamb, Mr. H — , II., My 
name is Finch — Betty Finch . . . you 
can’t catch me by throwing salt on my 
tail. 1858 : Dickens, Great Expect., 
ch. iv.. Plenty of subjects going about, 
for them that know how to put salt upon 
their tails. 

See also Black, subs, (i) ; Bushel ; and 
Neither sugar. 

Salve for every sore, There’s a. 1542 ■ 
Sch. House of Women, 1 . 401, A salue 
there is for euery sore. 1566 : Gas- 
coigne, Supposes, II. i. 1639 : Clarke, 
15. 1762 : Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, 
ch. XV., You must have a little patience, 
Crabshaw — there’s a salve for every 
sore. 1913 ; Folk-Lore, xxiv. 76 (Oxon.). 

Salve where you got your sore, Seek 
your. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4090. 

Sam Babb’s pig. See quot. _ 1925 • 
Devon and Cornwall N. & Q., xiii. 206, 
Like Sam Babb’s pig, live ’pon nothing 
and get fat in a minute : he had water- 
crease broth all the week and essence o’ 
whip 'pon Sundays (North Cornwall). 
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Same boat. To be in the. [raffr' ^/tol 
ivybv rplgets. — Herodas, vi. 12.] c, 1594 ; 
Bacon, Protnus, No. 740, You are in 
the same shippe. 1710: E, Ward, 
Nuptial Dialogues, ii. 360, Therefore 
the sinner, and the saint. Are often 
in the selfsame boat. 1836; Marryat, 
Japhet, ch. Ixvi , Well, I will row in the 
same boat, and I \vill be a Quaker as 
well as you both. 1922 ; We3nnan, 
Ovington’s Bank, ch. xiii.. Oh, he’s quite 
right to speak his mind. We are ^1 in 
the same boat — though we do not all 
steer. 

Same knife cuts bread and fingers, 
The. 1633 ; Draxe, 223, The same 
knife cutteth bread and a mans finger. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 
19, The same knife cuts my bread and 
my finger. 

Sammy Dawkin. See quot. 1880 : 
Courtney, W. Cornwall Words, 48 
(E.D.S ), You are a regular Sammy 
Dawkin, can’t scull a boat. A Padstow 
proverb. 

Samson than of Solomon in him. 
There is more of. 1830 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 430. 

Samson was a strong man, but he 
could not pay money before he had it. 
1659 : Howell, ii (9), Salomon was a 
wise man, and Sampson was a strong 
man, yet neither of them could pay 
money till they had it. 1732 . FuUer, 
No. 4066. 1869 : Spurgeon, John 

Ploughnan, ch. xii. 

Sand and clay. See England (12). 
Sandbach. See quot. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 163, A wind from 
Sandbach in the East, Blows good to 
neither man nor beast. 

Sandwich. See Deal. 

Sandwich Bay (or Haven), Con- 
science is drowned in. 1735 : Pegge, 
Kent. Proverbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, p. 74 
[an explanatory story]. 

Sap and heart are the best of wood. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 106. 

Sarum, Secundum usum. 1589 : Pap 
with a Hatchet, 17 (1844), And for the 
wnter nights the tales should be told 
secimdum Vsum Sartmi. 1655 : Fuller, 
Church Hist., bk iii. § i. (23), Heiice- 
fonvard the most ignorant parish priest 
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understood the meaning of secundum 
usum Sarum, that all service must be 
ordered " according to the course and 
custom of Salisbury church ” c 1685 
Aubrey, Nat Htst Wilts, 95 (1847), The 
consistone of this chur^ [Salisbury] 
was as eminent for learning as any m 
England, and the choire had the best 
method hence came the saying secun- 
dum usum SflrMMt 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss , sv " Wills, It IS done, «c«n- 
dtm ustm Sarum 

Satan See Devil 

Saturday i A fine Saturday, a fine 
Sunday, A fine Sunday, a fine tceek 
1893 Co Folk-Lore Suffolk, 163 
(FLS) 

3 Saturday's flit will never Sit 1851 
Sternberg Dialect of Norihants 169, 
Thus the saying — Saturday servants 
never stay, Sunday servants run away 
1854 Baker, Norihants Gloss , s v 
■‘FUt," "Saturday's flit will never 
sit," is a proverb of prediction with 
superstitious servants, isho reluctantly 
enter utoh a new service on that day 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 107, 
Saturday’s £ttings. Light sittings Cf 
Monday (2) 

3 There iS never a Saturday mthoul 
some sunshine 1866 New Suffolk 
Garland, 166, There is also a saying that 
" the sun IS always seen on a Saturday,” 
and this is firmly believed by many of 
the country people 1893 Inwards, 
Weather Lore. 43 

4 This IS stiver Saturday, The morn's 
the resting day. On Monday up and io’t 
again, And Tuesday push away 1846 
lieiinam, Proverbs, tS I'Percy 

See also Fnday (2), and Moon (3) 

Sauce before you hare caught the fish. 
Make not your 1732 Fuller, No 

3324 

Save, verb i He that saielh hts din- 
ner will hate the more for suffer 1^39 
aarke, 241 1670 Ray. 70 1732 

Fuller No 2288 

2 He would save the droppings of hts 
nose 1567 Pamter, Pal of Pleasure, 
ui 299 (Jacobs), As vsorers do God 
knowes, ^\’ho cannot spare the droj^mg 
of their nose 1602 J C^ke. How a 
Man may choose Good Wife, sig G3, It 


IS such an old snudge, he will not loose 
the dropping of his nose 1754 Ber- 
thelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s v " Drop- 
pmgs " 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 

1 119," He wad save the vara droppings 
of his nose,” spoken of a penunous 
person 

3 Save a tktef from the gallows, and 
he tt cut your throat c 1440 Lydgate, 
FaU of Princes, bk vi I 3253, \Vho 
saueth a theef whan the rop is knet 
Aboute his nekke, as olde clerkis wnte. 
With sum fals toum the bnbour wil 
hym quite 1484 Caxton, JEsope, 11 
15 (Jacobs), For as men sayen comynly 
yf ye kepe a man fro the galhows he 
shalle neuer loue you after 1583 
Melbancke, Phtlotinus. sig X4. True is 
the prouerbe, saue a thief from the 
gallowes, and he will be the firste shall 
aoetheeanuschiefe 1622 Massinger, 
Virgin Martyr, II 111 , She saved us 
from the gallows, and, only to keep one 

roverb from breaking his neck, ttc'll 
ang her Before 1704 T Brown, in 
Works, u 290 (1760) 1771 Smollett, 

Clinker, in Works, vi 177 (1817) 1820 

Scott, A/wiflsfcry, ch X, ‘Save a thief 
from the gallows," said the Sacristan— 
" you know the rest of the proverb " 

4 Save at the spigot and let out at the 

bung-hole 1670 Ray, 193 [" Spare ” 
for " Save "] 1710 S Palmer, Moral 

Essays on Proverbs, 288 1754 Ber- 

lhelson,Eng-Z>anisAEirf,s V "Spare,” 
To spare at the spigot and let it run out 
of the bung-hole 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch xvi (as in 1754) 
1883 Bume, Shrofsh Folk-Lore, 590 
'C waste" lor "let out"] 

5 Save me from my friends See 
Cod defend me 

6 Save something for the man that 

rides on the white horse 1639 Clarke, 
129 2670 Ray, 139 1732 Fuller, 

No 4068 

7 Save your breath See Breath 

8 To save a snuff he throws away 
whale candles 1864 "Cornish Pro- 
verbs," va N & Q , 3rd ser , vi 495 

9 To save one’s bacon 1682 A 
Beihn, Ctly Heiress, I 1 , 1 go [to church] 
to save my bacon, as they say, once 
a month 1729 Fielding, Author's 
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Farce, III. iii.. No tricks shall save 
5'our bacon. 1742 : North, Lives of 
Norths, ii. 193, (Bohn). 1S29 ; in 
Fanner, Musa Pedestris, in, I cuts 
and runs and saves my bacon. 

Saving cometh having, Of. 1633 : 
Draxe, 196. 1670 : Ray, 139. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 6102. 1829: Journal, 

April 20, It is sa\dng, not getting, that 
is the mother of riches. 

Saving is getting. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 265, Saving is the first 
getting. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4069 1828 ; 
Carr, Crave?! Dialect, i. 3, Saving’s good 
addlin. 1855 : Robinson, Whthy Gloss, 
2 [as in 1828]. 

Saving must equal having, i.e you 
must make both ends meet. 1831 : 
Gloucester Gloss., 14. 

Sawtrey, by the way, Now a grange, 
that was an abbey. 1568 ; in Loseley 
MSS. 212 (Kempe). 

Say, verb. i. Better say nothing than 
not to the purpose. 1693 : Penn, Fruits 
of Solitude, No. 132. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
921. 

2. He cannot say his Pater-noster. 
1352 ; Latimer, Sermons, 389 (P.S.), 
\^en we be disposed to despise a man 
... we say, " He cannot say his Pater- 
noster.” 

3. He grants enough that says nothing. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Octroyer,” He 
that sayes nothing 3delds enough. 1623: 
Wodroephe, Spared Homes, 4.76. 

4. He says anything but his prayers, 

and them he whistles. 1732 : F^er, 
No. 2014. 1738: S^vift, Polite Con- 

vers.. Dial. I,, Miss wll say anything but 
her prayers, and those she whistles. 

3. He who says what he likes shall hear 
what he does not like. 1339 : Taverner, 
Proverbs, fo. 2, He that speaketh what 
he woU, shall heare what he woU not. 
1583 Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. Yx, 
Since they say what they liste, they 
shall heare what they list not. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 319, Who says 
what he lists, hears what is against his 
will. 1732 ; FuUer, No. 6303, He that 
speaks the thing he should not. Shall 
hear the thing he would not. 1833 : 
Trench, Proverbs, 82 (1903). 

6 . I will say no more till the day be 
T 


longer. 1362 ; Heywood, Three Hund. 
Epigr , No. 16S. 

7. I will say nought but mum. 1639 : 
Howell, 7. 

8 Say as men say, but think to your- 
self. 1639 ; Clarke, 327. 

9. Say little but think the more, 
c. 1430 : Lydgate, Minor Poems, 133 
(Percy S.), Take no quarelle, thynk 
mekyl and sey nought, c. 1490 : 
Partonope, 84 (E.E.T.S.), He seyjdh 
butte lytell, butte more thynckyth he. 
^ 1535 : Pain of Evil Marriage, 22 
(Percy S.), Therfore thynke moche and 
saye nought, c. 1600 : Deloney, Thos. 
of Reading, ch. 3, Vpon these words 
away went her husband, and though he 
said little, hee thought more. c. 1640 : 
in Roxb. Ballads, ii. 97 (Hindley), And 
though he said httle, yet he thought 
the more. 1678 : Ray, 82, Though he 
saith nothing, he pays it with thiiddng, 
like the Welchmans jackdaw. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., Miss 
says nothing ; but I warrant she pays 
it off with thinking. 1836 ; Marryat, 
Easy, ch. xiv.. As for Jack, he said 
nothing, but he thought the more. 
1886 : Swainson, Folk-Lore of Brit. 
Birds, 82 (F.L.S.) [as in 1678]. 

10. Say nay. See Maid (ii), 

11. Say no ill of the year till it be past. 

1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4071. 1846 : Denham, 

Proverbs, i (Percy S.). 

12. Say nothing when you are dead, 
i.e. be silent. 1678 ; Ray, 82. 

13. Say still no, an' ye'll ne’er be 
married. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I., But if you always say no, you'll 
never be married. 1869 : Hazlitt, 328. 

14. Say well is good but do well is 
belter. 1336 : in Brit. Bibliog., iv. 
283 (1814), Men say wel that do wel. 
c. 1330 : Six Ballads, 6 (Percy S., No. 
30). 1639 ; Clarke, 194, Say well and 
do well, end with a letter. Say well is 
good, but do well is better. 1640 : 
Brome, Sparagus Garden, IV. xi. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6447 [as in 1639]. c. 1791 : 
Pegge, Derbicisms, 137 (E.D.S.). 1852 : 
FitzGerald, Polonius, 136 (1903) [as in 
1639]. 

13. Say well or be still, c. 1480 : 
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Early Miscell . 63 (Warton Cl . 1855), 
E\vyre say wylle, or hold the[e] styll 
Before 1529 Skelton, m Works, \ 17 
(Dyce), A prouerbe of old, say well or 
be stylJ 

16 Say yoit saw me not c 1520 
Stanbndge, Vulgana, sig C2, Yf ony 
man aske for me saye thou sawest me 
not 1672 Walker, Param , 19, Say 
you saw it not 1681 Robertson, 
Phrased Generalts 1097 

17 To say hts prayers backward 

1678 Ray, 265 1846-59 Denham 

Tracts, 11 84 (F L S ), Ye’re like a witch, 
ye say >our prayers backward 

18 You say true, will you swallow my 
kmfe 3 1678 Ray , 255 

See also Said, and So said 
Saymg and doing are two things 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs. Pt II cb v 
1572 T Wdson 13150 «jl>on Usury. 249 
(1925), To saye and doe are tuoe 
thynges 1678 Bunyan, Ptlgr Progr , 
Pt I 82 {1849), ^ ^ saytag and 
doing are two things, and hereafter 
I shall better observe this distinction 
1712 llatteux, Quixote, Pt II ch 
xxav 1787 O'Keeffe, The Parmer, 
I 11 1869 S^MXgtozi, JohnPloughman, 
ch XX. 

Scabbed See Cuckoo (2) 

Scabbed horse abides no comb, A 
c 1430 Ptlgr Lyf Manhode, If av 
314 {1869) ( 0 ), For nht as a scabbed 
beste hateth hors comb 1611 Davies 
(of Hereford), Sc of Folly, 50 m Works, 
n (Grosart) 1732 FuUer, No 1639, 
Galld horses can't endure the comb 
1869 Spuigeon, John Ploughman, ch 
m , li any of you get cross over it, 1 
shall tell you that sore horses cannot 
bear to be combed 

Scabbed horse is good enough for a 
scald squire, A. 1540 Palsgrave, 
AcolasUts sig M2, For suche a scalde 
squietasheis a scabbed horse i5fe 
Heyvrood Three Hund Eptgr , No 161 
1732 FuDer, No 385 [ scabbed 
kiught for " scald squire '} 1736 

Bailej.Dict ,s \ ' Squire [ shabby" 
for " s^d Cf Scald horse 
Scabbed sheep See Sheep (10) 

Scabby heads love not the comb 
1623 Wodroephe, Spared Houres 516, 


A scabbed head doth never loue the 
combe 1732 Fuller, No 4072 i8ot 
Wolcot, m Works, v 369 {1801), But 
George dishketh much to hear About 
his Scottish home , Thus scabby heads, 
the proverb says. For ever hate a comb 

Scald head is soon broken, A Before 
1500 m HiU, Commonplace-Book, 130 
(E E T S ), A skalde mams hede is sone 
brolqm 1598 Meres, Palladts, fo 302 
1621 Burton, Melancholy, III 11 
b. 2, p 589 (1836) 1683 Menton 

Yorkshire Ale, 83-7 (1697), A scauld 
head IS seaun broken 

Scald horse is good enough for a 
scabbed squire, A 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch xi c 1580 Ful- 
well, Ars Adulandt, sig F4, A ringed 
colte may serue a scabbed squire 1681 
Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 1098 
Cf Scabbed horse 

Scald not your Ups in another man's 
pottage 1598 Servtngmans Comfort, 
in Inediied. Tracis, 99 (Hailitt), It is 
not good to scalde ones Ij^pes ifi 
other mens pottage 1696 D'Urft^, 
Qutxote,Pt III Act II sc u 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proterhs, 333 
c 1800 J Trusler, Prov in Verse, 58 
1823 Scott, St Ronan's, ch vui , I 
can tell you, Mr Meiklewham that 
you are scalduig y our bps in other folks’ 
kale 

Scandal will rub out like dirt when it 
IS dry 1732 Fuller, No 4076 

Scarborough See Oliver’s Mount 

Scarborough warning, A ^no warn- 
ing at all 1546 Heywood. Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XI , Scarbrough wamyng I had 
(quoth he) c 1550-70 m Hmdiey, 
Old Book - Coll Mtscell , 1 40, This 
terme, Scarborow wamyng, grew (some 
say) By hasty hangyng, for rank rob- 
bry theare 1589 Puttenham, Eng 
Poeste, 199 (Arber) 1593 G Harvey, 
Works, 11 225 (Grosart), He meaneth 
not to come vpon me with a cowardly 
stratageme of Scarborough wammg 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, m 398 (1840) 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " York- 
shire ' 1824 Scott, liedgaunllet, ch xx , 
The true man for giving Scarborough 
warning, first knock you down, then 
bid you stand 1913 E M Wngbt, 



Scarce 

Rustic Speech, etc., 189, A Scarborough 
warning signifies no warning at all. 
The origin of the sa3’ing rests on the 
statement that in 1557 Thomas Stafford 
entered and took possession of Scar- 
borough Castle before the townsmen 
were aware of his approach. pThe 
occurrence of the phrase in 1546, vide 
supra, disproves this theory.] 

Scarce of horses. See Horse (66). 

Scarce of news who told that his 
father was hanged, He was. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2378. 1S52 : FitzGerald, 
Polonius, 40 {1903), He was scant o’ 
news wha tauld his father was hanged 

Scatter with one hand, gather with 
two. 1639 : Howell, Proverbs ■ Brit.- 
Eng., 2. 

Sceptre is one thing and a ladle an- 
other, A. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1670 : Raj% 23. 1732 : Fuller, 

No. 386. 

Schemey must louster. He that can’t. 
1869 : Hazlitt, 482, Yeker that can’t 
scheme must louster. S. Devon and 
Cornwall. 1879 •' Folk-Lore Record, 
ii 203 (Cornwall). 1913 ; Devonsh. 
Assoc. Trans., xlv. 291, A common pro- 
verb in Devon is, " He that can't 
schemey must louster,” meaning that 
he who cannot work with his head 
must work ivith his hands. Cf. Work, 
verb (3). 

Scholar, A mere, a mere ass. 1639 : 
Clarke, 151. 1659 : Howell, 3. 1703 : 
Centlivre, Stolen Heiress, I., A meer 
scholar is a meer — ^you know the old 
proverb, father. 1732 : FuUer, No. 
322, A mere scholar at Court is an ass 
among apes. 

Scholar as my horse Ball, As good a. 
1639 • Clarke, 145. 

Scholar may be gulled thrice, a soldier 
but once, A. 1659 : Howell, Proverbs: 
Brit.-Eng., ii. 

Scholar teacheth his master. The. 
1639 • Clarke, 4. 

Schoolboys. See quot. 167S ; Ray, 
81, Schoolboys are the reasonablest 
people in the world, they care not how 
little they have for their money. 

School-butter = a flogging. 1604 : 
Pasquils Jests, 24 (1864), An unhappy 
boy, willing to have one of his feUowes 
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taste of such schoole-butter as hee had 
often broke his fast with. 1607 : R. 
West, Court of Conscience, sig. D4, 
[\\Tiipper says] When thou hast tasted 
some of mj^ schoole-butter, Th}’- limmes 
will be so hethy thou wit leap. 1618 : 
B. & F., Loyal Subject, V. iv.. He W'as 
W’hipt like a top . . . court school- 
butter ? Is this their diet ? 1690 : 

New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. K8, School- 
butter, a whipping. 

Scilly, Always a feast or a fast in. 
1750 : R. Heath, Acc. of Scilly, 53, 
Verifying the proverb, A feast or a 
famine in Seilly. 1864 : “ Cornish 

Proverbs,” inN. & Q , 3rd ser., v. 275. 
1887 : M. A. Courtney, Folk-Lore 
Journal, v. 38. 

Scilly ling is a dish for a king, A. 
1S64 : “ Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., V. 208. 1928 : Times, 25 Sept., 

p. 10, col. 5. 

Scoggin’s a doctor. Among the com- 
mon people. 1639 : Clarke, 143. 1670 ; 
Ray, 140. 

Scold, subs. Who hath a scold hath 
sorrow to his sops. 1659 • Howell, 15 
1670 : Ray, 23. 1732 : Fuller, No 
5705. Cf. Sorrow. 

Scold like a cutpurse. To. 1678 : Ray, 
288. 

Scold like a wych-waller [salt-boiler]. 
To. 1670 : Ray, 208. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Cheshire.” 1836 : 
Wilbraham, Cheshire Gloss., 91 (2nd 
ed.), ... is a common adage. 1917; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 142. 

Scold the devil. To. See Devil (34). 

Score twice before you cut once = 
Look before 5'ou leap. 1688: Holme, 
Acad, of Armory, bk. hi. cap. vi. p. 292, 
The point on the back of the shoe- 
maker’s pareing knife is to score or 
trace out the leather before he venture 
to cut it, according to the saying score 
twice before you cut once, else they 
will cut themselves out of doors. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 107. 

Scorn at first makes after-love the 
more, 1855 : Bohn, 482. 

Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 
1709 : Mandeville, Virgin Unmask'a 
32 (1724), Dirty puddings for dirty dogs 
1738 : S\vift, Polite Convers , Dial. I. 
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i8i6 Scott, Antiquary, ch xini , The 
messenger (one of those dogs who are not 
too scornful to eat dirty puddings) 

1824 Scott, Redgauntlet, ch xu Cf 
Hungry dogs 

Scorning IS catching [c 1440 Ljd- 
gate, Fall of Princes, bk ui 1 601 
(E T T S ) For it was said sithen go 
ful jore, He that reioishith to scomc 
folk m \eyn. Whan he wer lothest shal 
scorned b^n ageyn ] 1670 Ray, I40 
1732 Fuller, No 4081 1754 Ber- 

thelson Eng -Danish Diet Scorn- 

fully ’ After scorning comes catching 
Scot, subs 1 A Seed a rat and a 
Neucastle grindstone travel all the uorld 
over 1662 Fuller, Worthies 11 543 
(1840), A Scottishman and a New- 
castle gnnd-stone, travel all the world 
over 1790 Grose Prov Gloss sv 
'Northumberland ” 1821 in Lockhart 
Life of Scott, V 99. The old sajing — m 
every comer of the world jou will find 
a Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle gnnd- 
stone 1846-59 Denham Trads, t 
301 (FLS) 

2 A Sect on Scots bank 1678 Ray, 
8x 

3 The Scot util not fight till he see 
his own blood 1822 Scott, Ntgel, 
cb } 

4 We will not lose a Scot 1662 

Fuller, iVorihies, 11 542 (1840) 1790 

Grose Prov Gloss s v Northuml^- 
land ’ [ ‘ He ' for “ We "] 1846-59 

Denham Tracis, 1 248 (FLS), Wc will 
not lose a Scot That is anything, 
however inconsiderable, which we can 
piossibly save or recover 

See also Hard-heaited 

Scotch ordinary, The=The house of 
office 1678 Ray, 8J 

Scottish mist will wet an Englishman 
to the skin, A 1589 Pap viih a 
Hatchet, Dedn , We care not for a 
S«)ttish mist, though it wet to the 
skin 1639 Clarke ii [‘maj" for 
’will''] 1641 m Harl Mtscell , lu 
228 (1744) tbSi Robertson Phrased 
Generalts, 1100 fas m 1639] 1732 

Fuller, No 388 (as in 1639] 1814 

Scott, Waierley, ch \xv. To beware 
of Scotch mists which she had heard 
would wet an Englishman through and 


through 1872 J Clyde, jr, Norfolk 
Garland, 150 

Scottish warming-pan, A = A wench 
1678 Ray, 83 1685 S Wesley, 

Maggots, 36, 'Twould better heat a man 
Than two Bath faggots or Scotch warm 
ing'pan Note — Scotch warming-pan 

IS the hostesses brown daughter 1785 
Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, 
s V ‘ Warming-pan ” 1826 Brady. 

Varieties of Lit 40, This saying 
arose from the well-known story of a 
gentleman travelling in Scotland, who, 
desiring to have his bed wanned, the 
servant-maid immediately undressed 
herself and lay down m it for a while 
Scrambling at a rich man’s dole, 'Tis 
brave 1639 Clarke, 39 it^o Ray, 
136 1732 Fuller, No 5069 
Scrape and save See quot 15th 
cent in Reliq Antiques, 1 316 (1841), 
Kvpe [Scrape] and save, and thou 
scnalle have, Frest [Lendl and leve, 
and thou schall crave , walow and 
wast, and thou schalie want 
Scratch a beggar before you die, 
YouTl = You will be a beggar 1639 
Clarke, 209, YouT scratch a begger one 
day 1670 Ray, 164 1732 Fuller, 
No 6035 

Scratch a grey head, He will never 
1738 SvnlX, Pdite Convers ,Dia\ III, 
I think the countess is very sickly 
Lady Smart Yes, madam , she'll never 
scratch a gray head 1901 F E 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings 30, He’ll never 
hve for t scrat a grey yed 
Scratches hu head with one finger, 
He 1855 Bohn, 381 
Scratching See Cat (14) 

Scratch me and 1*11 scratch thee 
[Mutuum mull scabant — Auson , Idyll , 
xii.Praef Monos] 1611 Cotgrave, 
s \ ” Contrelouer, To scratch the 

back of one who hath already clawed 
his elbow 1694 D'Urfey, Quixde, 
Pt II , Act II sc 11 , Scratch my back 
and I II claw your elbow 1706 E 
Ward Works, m 145, Scratch me says 
one, and 1 11 scratch thee Cf Claw (2) 
and Kame 

Scratch where it does not itch, To 
e 1510 A Barclay, £g/oges, 30 (Spens 
S ), 1 dawe oft where it doth not itche 
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1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
vii., Thou makest me daw where it 
itcheth not. 1578 : Whetstone, Promos 
and Cass., sig. l53, And straight (through 
feare) where he clawes it doth not ytdi. 
1639^1 : in Rump Songs, Pt. II. 7 (1662, 
repr. 1874), ’Twould make a man scratch 
where it does not itch, To see . . 

1680: ShadweU, Woman Captain, I. ad 
fin., ’Twould make one scratch where't 
does not itch, To see fools live poor to 
die rich. 1737 : Ray, 232 [as in 1680 
with very slight variation]. 

Scythe. See quot. 1846 ; Denham, 
Proverbs, 17 (Percy S.), Where the 
scythe cuts, and the plough nves. No 
more fairies and bee-bikes [nests]. 

Sea complains it wants water, The. 
1639 ; Clarke, 6. 1670 ; Ray, 192 

1732 : Fuller, No. 4740, The sea com- 
plains for want of. water. 

Sea hath fish for every man, The. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 334 (i%o). 

Sea refuses no river, The. 1703 : E. 
Ward, Writings, ii. 142, The old proverb. 
The sea and the gallows refuses none. 
1732 : FuUer, No. 4741. 

Sea, sail. Being on ; being on land, 
settle. 1640 : Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
tum. 1670 : Ray, 23. 

Sea. See also Praise the sea. 

Sealed with butter. 1546 ■’ He5rwood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii., Euery promise 
that thou therin dost ■dter Is as sure 
as it were sealed 'svith butter. 1584 : R. 
Scot, Witchcraft, bk. iii. ch. iv.. Surely 
the indentmes, containing those cove- 
nants, are sealed with butter, c. 1625 : 
Middleton, Game of Chess, I. i., I think 
they have seal’d this with butter. 1634 : 

S. Rowley, Noble Soldier, IV. ii. 1670 ; 
Ray, 198, A warrant seal’d \vith butter. 

Seaman, A. i. See quot 1670: 
Ray, 218, A seaman if he carries a mill- 
stone will have a quail out of it. Spoken 
of the common mariners, if they can 
come at things that may be eat or 
drunk. 

2. A seaman is never broken till Jns 
neck be broken. 1671 : Head and Kirk- 
man, Eng. Rogue, ii. 194 [cited as a 
proverb]. 

Search not too curiously lest you find 
trouble. 1659 ; HoweU, 17. 


Sedgefield 

Seasonable. See Snow (2). 

Second blow makes the fray, The. 
1597 : Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 

10. 1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. Honour, 

196. 1732: Fuller, No. 4742. 1875: 

Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 107. 

Second shaft. Shoot the, and perhaps 
thou mayest find again the first. 1659 •' 
Howell, 19. 

Second thoughts are best, [oi Sevrepal 
Twr ippoyrldei iro^ur^pai. — EuripideS, Hip- 
poL, 438. Posteriores enim cogita- 
tiones, ut aiimt, sapientiores solent 
esse. — Cicero, Phil., xii. 5 ] 1586 : 
Pettie, tr. Guazzo’s Civil Convers., fo. 
23, The second thoughts are euer the 
best. 1607-12 : Bacon, Essays: "Youth 
and Age,’’ Generally youth is like the 
first cogitacions, not so wise as the 
second. 1681 : Dryden, Span. Friar, 

11. ii. 1715 : Centlivre, Gotham Election, 
sc. ii. 17S7 : O’Keeffe, The Farmer, I. 
hi.. Indeed, Molly, as second thoughts 
are best. I’ll return to my first design, 
and have you. 1813 : Byron, Letters, 
etc , ii. 305 (Prothero), In composition 
I do not think second thoughts are the 
best, though second expressions may 
improve the first. 

Second vice is lying, The, the first 
being that of owing money. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4743. 1736 : Franklin, 

Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 449 (Bige- 
low), . . . the first is running in debt. 

Secret, subs. i. If you would know 
secrets, look for them in grief or pleasure. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 ■ 
Ray, 23. 

2 Wherever there is a secret there 
must be something wrong. 1837 : Lock- 
hart, Life of Scott, ii. 42 [cited as “ an 
old saying ’’]. 

Secret, adj. i. A secret foe gives a 
sudden blow. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
"Foe." 

2. See quot. 1695: Congreve, Love 
for Love, III. hi., He only is secret who 
never was trusted ; a satirical proverb 
upon our sex. 

Sedgefield, Durham. Four sayings. 
See quots. 1846-59: Denham Tracts, 
i. 85 (F.L.S.), (i) I’ve been as far 
travelled as Sedgefield, where the folks 
call strea — Straw ' ' (2) Montpellier of 
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the North To meet with persons here 
of 80, 90, or even 100 years of age, is 
no uncommon circumstance (3) To 
go at a thmg, Uhe a Sedgefield Hunt 
Ibid , 1 86, {4) " A Sedgefield Chap ”=» 
The knave of clubs 

Sedglj curse See Devil (79) 

See, verb 1 I see tnuck, but I say 
httle, and do less 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I ch XI 1576 Parad Dainty 
Deuces, m Bni Bibliog , m 86 (1812). 
The best waie is in all worlds sent, ^ 
all, saie nought, holde thee content 

2 See for your love, buy for your 

money 1639 Clarke 79 1670 Ray, 

184 1736 Bailey, Did , s v “Love “ 

3 See me and see me not 1546 

Heywood, Proverbs. Pt 11 ch v , If he 
plaie falsehed 111 felowship, plaie yee 
See me, and see me not 1633 Draxe, 
46 1639 Qarke, 289 

4 To see as far into a null-stone as 
another 1540 Palsgrave, Acolastus, 
sjg B3, Or wolde seeme to see farther 
in a myll stone, than excellent auclours 
haue done before \s 1575 Gas* 
coigne. Posies, m IVorMs, 1 ir (Cun- 
liffe). They v\oulde seeme to see 
vene farre m a mylstone 1690 Dry- 
den. Amphitryon, V , I am a fool, I must 
confess , but yet I can see as far into a 
mill-stone as the best of jou 1712 
Arbuthnot, Law a Boil Pit , Pt IV 
ch V , He can see as far into a mill- 
stone as another 1 1778 Burney, 
Evelina, Lett xxv 1911 T Edwardes, 
Neighbourhood, 36, I wur alters th' sort 
as could see through a bnck wall fur as 
most folk 

5 To see day See Day (13) 

6 We see not what is in the wallet 
behind 1639 Clarke, 52 Wee see 
not what sits on our shoulder 1732 
Fuller. No 5453 

7 Who sees thee by day will not seek 
thee by night 1659 Howell, Proverbs 
Hal -Eng . 2 

Seeing is believing [Pluns est 
oculatus testis unus, quam aonti 
decern — Plautus, True , II vi ] 1639 
Clarke. 90 1706 Farquhar,i?ecrwi/»»^ 

Officer, IV m 1850 Smedley, Frank 
Fairlegh ch xxxi , •' \\’hat an unbe- 
lieving Jew it is," said Archer , “ hand 


him the hst, and let him read it himself 
Seeing is believing, they say" 1879 
N S' Q , 5th ser , xi 157, In this part 
of the country [Boston, Lines] we say, 
“ Seeing is believing, but feeling is the 
truth " 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 9, Seein’s believin', bu' feelin’ 
's G^’s truth 1923 A Bennett, 
Rtceyman Sleps, Pt II ch 111 

Seek, verb I As good seek nought 
as seek and find nought 1546 Hey 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 

2 He that seeketh findeth Ibid , Pt 

I ch X 1578 Flono, First Fruites 

fo 34 1581 B Rich, Farewell, 128 

(Sh S). As the proverbe is (he that 
sekes shall finde) 1633 Draxe, 185 

3 He that seeks to beguile is over- 
taken Jrt kis will 1578 Flono, First 
Fruttes, fo 14, NVho often seekes others 
to deceiue. doth rest oppressed and de- 
ceyued hym selfe 1869 Hazbtt, 186 

4 He that seeks trouble never misses 
c 1460 in Pol , Rel , and Love Poems, 
69 (EETS), Who sechith sorwe, is 
by [his be] the receyte 1612 Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt I bk m ch vi , I heard oft- 
times the curate preach that “ He 
which seeks the clanger pensheth there- 
in " 1640 Herbert, jac Prudentutn 
1732 Fuller, No 2291 

5 Seekiillyou find and you ll not lose 

your labour 1678 Ray, 200 1732 

Fuller, No 4089 

6 To seek for a thing one would not 
find 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 

II ch V , But whan she seemed to be 
fixed in raynde. Rather to seeke for 
that she was lofhe to fynde 1591 
Hanngton.Orl Fnnoso, bk xliii .Notes, 
It IS no wisdome to search for that a 
man would not find 1659 Howell 
7, I seek for a thing wife that I would 
not find 

7 Who seeks uhal he should not, finds 
tehal he would not 1666 Tomano, 
Piazza IJniv , 44 

Seldom comes a loan laughing home 
c 1320 uiReltq Antiques, i 113(1841), 
* Sclde Cometh lone lahynde home ' , 
Cuoth Hendyng 

Seldom comes the better Before 
1272 MS Temp Hen III , in Douce 

III of Shakesp , 334 (1839), Seilde corned 
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se beterc. 1519 ■ Hoiman, Vulgaria, 
fo. 299, It is com3mly sayd that selde 
cometh the better. 1594: Shake- 
speare, Rich. III., II. iii. 1622 : Taylor 
(Water-Poet), in Works, 2nd pagin , 14 
(1630). 1740: North, Examen, 339, 

Change, ’tis true, but seldom comes a 
better. 1820 : Scott, Abbot, ch. vi.. And 
for Roland Graeme, though he may be 
a good riddance in the main, yet what 
saj's the very' sooth proverb, " Seldom 
comes a better.” 

Seldom dieth the ox. See Ox (6). 

Seldom mosseth the stone. See Roll- 
ing stone. 

Seldom seen soon forgotten. 1377 : in 
Wright, Pol. Poems, i. 216 (Rolls Ser., 
1859), Selden seize [seen] and sone 
forgete [refrain of song]. e. 1450: 
in Reliq. Antiques, i. 25 (1841), She 
sayrth that she hath seen hit rvreten. 
That seldyn seen is soon for-yeten. 
1546 ; Heynvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
1620 : Middleton, World Tost at Tennis, 
Epil. 1670 ; Ray, 140. Cf. Eye (19) ; 
and Out of sight. 

Seldom thinks is at ease, He that, 
c. 1460 : How the Good Wife, 1 . 85, At 
ese he is that seldam thankithe. 

Self do, self have. 1546 : Hejnvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. viii. 1593 : Tell- 
Troihes N. Yeares Gift, 7 (fsb Sh. S.). 
1634 : Ford, Perkin Warbeck, I ii.. Self 
do, self have — no more words ; rvin and 
wear her. 1674 • Head and Kirkman, 
Eng. Rogue, iii. 4. 1748 : Richardson, 

Clarissa, i. 222 (1785). 1875 ; Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 137. 

Self first, then your next best friend. 
Oxfordsh. 1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 76. 

Self-love is a mote in every man’s eye. 
1670 ; Ray, 141. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

4093- 

Self-praise is no recommendation. 
1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iii. 
ch. ii.. Which is such that if I do not 
praise it, it is because men say that 
proper praise stinks ; but my squire 
win inform you what I am. 1852 : 
Dickens, Bleak House, ch. Iv. 1865 ; 
Dickens, Mutual Frie 7 id, bk. iv. ch. ii. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Before 1614 : Donne, Bioffd- 
v(XTo^, sig. AA (1644) (O.), It is onely 
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upon this reason, that selfe-preserva- 
tion is of Natmall Law. 1675 : Mar- 
vell, Hodge's Vision from Mo 7 iument, 
Self-preservation, nature’s first great 
law. Before 1680: Butler, Re/ziahts, 
ii. 27 (1759). 1720 ; C. Shadwell, Irish 
Hospitality, V. i.. Self-preservation 
shou’d exert it self, ’tis then indeed 
the first principle of nature. 1751 : 
Smollett, P. Pickle, ch. Ivii. 1838 : 
Dickens, Twist, ch. x. 

Sell as markets go. You must. 1584 ; 
Greene, in Works, iii. 224 (Grosart), If 
thou bee vise . . . make thy market 
while the chaffer is set to sale. 1670 : 
Ray', 23, A man must sell his ware after 
the rates of y'e market. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 5969. 

Sell nothing on trust. See Trust, 
subs. (2). 

Sell the bear’s skin before the bear 
has been caught. To. 1580 : Lyly, 
Euphues, 273 (Arber), I trusted so much 
that I solde the skinne before the beast 
was taken. 1647 : in Polit. Ballads, 
20 (Percy S., No. ii). Yet they divide 
the skinne Of the beare among them e’re 
they ha’t. 1692; L’Estrange, ^sop, 
270 (3rd ed.). He bad me have a care 
for the futmre, to make sure of the bear, 
before I sell his skin. 1726 : Defoe, 
Hist, of Devil, Pt. II. ch. viii. p. 276 
(4th ed.). Indeed the devil may be said 
to sell the bear-skin, whatever he buys. 
1819 : Scott, Leg. of Montivse, ch. iii., 
Somewhat irregular, though, and smells 
a little too much of selling the bear’s 
skin before he has hunted him. 

Selsey. See Chichester. 

Selvage showeth the cloth. The. 
1611: Cotgrave, s.v. "Maistre,” We 
say', the selvidge makes shew of the 
cloth. 1670: Ray, 141 [as in 1611]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4744 
Send, verb. 1. He sendeth to the Eas 
Indies for Keiitish pippins. Ibid., No 
2017. 

2. Send a fool. See Fool (91). 

3. Send a wise man. See Wise (33). 

4. Send him to the sea and he will not 
get water. 1683 ; Meriton, Yorkshire 
Ale, 83-7 (1697). 

5. Send not fo market for trouble. 
-Lqyz : Fuller, No. 4098. 
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6 To send him far yard-mde pack- 
thread = To send on a fool’s errand 
1813 Ray, 223 

September i As on ike 8 th [Sep- 
tember] so for the next four ueeks 
1893 Inwards, Weather tore, 34 

2 As September so the coming March 
Ibid , 33 

3 Fair on September 1, fair for the 
month Ibid , 34 

4 If on September ig there « a storm 
from the south, a mild iitnter may be 
expected Derby Ibid , 34 

5 September, blow soft. Till the fruit’s 
in the loft 1732 Fuller, No 6214 
1893 Inwards, 34 

See also Cuckoo (8) and (12) , July 
(lO), and June (3) 

Serjeant is the spawn of some decayed 
shopkeeper, A 1626 Overbury Char- 
acters 'A Sargeant " 1659 Howell, 10 
Serpent by the tail, He holds the 
1813 Ray. 75 
Serpent See also Snake 
Serpents engender m stiU waters 
1732 Fuller, No 4100 
Servant and Servants l A servant 
and a cock should be kept but a year 
1732 Fuller, No 389 

2 A servant ts knoun in the absence 

ofhtsmasler 1659 Howell, Proivris 
Ital ‘Eng , 12 1732 Fuller No 390 

3 A servant i^t ts diligent See 
quots 1590 Greene, Works, vii 311 
(Grosart) WTiereupon an olde Englishe 
disticke A servant that is dihgent 
honest and good Slust sing at his workc 
like a bird in the wood c 1597 
Delonej , Gentle Craft, Ft I ch x , It 
K an old proweibe They pKAie ser- 
uants kind and good That sing at their 
busmesse like birds in the wood 

4 Don’t take a servant off a midden 
[dung-heap] 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 51 

5 He that would be well sened must 
know when to change his servants 1855 
Bohn. 396 

6 If you pay not a servant hts uages, 
he will pay hmself 1732 Tuller, No 
3778 

7 If you would have a good servant, 
take neither a kinsman nor a fnend 
1659 Howell Proverbs Span-Lng,z, 


Neither take too young a boj, nor 
kinsman, nor one that is intreated for 
thy «;rvant 1855 Bohn, 422 

8 One must be a servant before that he 
can he a master 1633 Draxe, 18 
Cf Serve, verb (2) 

9 Servants should put on patience 
when they put on a livery 1732 
Fuller, No 4101 

10 Servants should see all and say 

nothing 1771 Smollett, Clinker, in 
Works, vi 3 (1817) 1819 Scott, 

Ivanhoe, ch 11 , Like good servants, let 
us hear and see, and say nothing 1820 
Scott, Abbot, ch VI [as m 1819] 

Serve, verb i He serves the poor 
with a ihump on the back with a slone= 
He IS a miser 167S Ray, go 

2 He that hath not served knoits not 
how to command 1539 Taverner, 
Proverbs, fo 2, No man can be a good 
ruler, onles he hath bene fyrste ruled 
1578 Flono, First Fruites, fo 28, Who 
hath not senied can not commaund 
1629 Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 81 
Cf Servant (8) 

3 He that serves everybody is paid by 
nobody 1611 Cotgrave, sv "Ab- 
bayer," He that serves a communaltie 
IS controlled by every one, rewarded 
by none 1732 Fuller, No 2295 

4 He that serves well need not be afraid 

to ask his wages 1640 Herbert, 
Prudentum [omitting ' be afraid to "] 
1670 Ray, 23 1732 Fuller, No 

2296 

5 Sene God See God 

6 To serve tuo masters SeeUoTMii 
can serve 

7 Tostrieiwopigecms SeePigeonU^ 

Service is no inheritance 1412 

Hoccleve, Regement, 1 841 (E E T S , 
Ext Ser , 72), Seruyse, I wot wel, is non 
hentage c 1450 Songs and Carols, 
22 (Warton Cl , 1856) For servyse is 
non eiytage 1509 Barclay, shp oj 
Fools, 1 106 (1874) Thus worldly 

seruyee is no sure herytage 1600 T 
Hevivood I Edw IV , in l\orks, 1 5^ 
(1874), Seruice is no hentage 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 1712 Cent- 
hvre. Perplex’d Lovers, I 111 1759 

Toivnley, High Life below Stairs, I > 
1776 Mrs Cowley, Runaway, V i 
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1830 : Marryat, Ki/ig’s Own, ch. x. 
1841 : Dickens, Barn. Rudge, ch. Ixxx., 
Though she was but a servant, and 
knowed that servitudes was no in- 
heritances. 

Service without reward is punishment. 
1604 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Service. See also No service. 

Serving-man. See Young (8). 

Set a good face on it. See Good face. 

Set my house afire only to roast his 
eggs. He. 1692 ; L’Estrange, Msop, 
375 (3rd ed.). These are the people that 
set their neighbours houses on fire to 
roast their own eggs. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 2018. 

Set up one’s rest, To. This is a term 
taken from the game of Primero. 1576 : 
Lambarde, Peramb. of Kent, 430 (1826), 
She resolved ... to set up her last 
rest, in hope to recover her losses againe. 
1590 : Lodge, Rosalynde, 50 (Hunt. CL), 
Aliena resolued there to set vp her 
rest. 1592 : Shakespeare, Romeo, V. iii. 
1653 : Middleton and Rowley, Span. 
Gipsy, IV. iii.. Set up thy rest, her 
marriest thou or none. c. 1680 : L’Es- 
trange, Seneca’s Epistles, vii.. Teach 
me ... to dispute wth Socrates . . . 
to set up my rest wth Epicurus. 1768 : 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, iii. 1811, Here 
I counted to set up my rest for life. 
1840 : Dickens, Curiosity Shop, ch. 
Ixxi., So we . . . wll set up our rest 
again among our boyish haunts. 1852 : 
M. A. Keltie, Reminisc. of Thought and 
Feeling, 165, As the estate had then to 
be sold, it became a question where I 
was to set up my rest. 

Set up one’s staff, To. 1573 : Harvey, 
Letter-Book, 4 (Camden S.), He hath 
set down his staf, and made his reckning. 
1591 : Shakespeare, Cow. of Errors, III. 
i.. Have at you wth a proverb : — Shall 
I set in my staff ? 1766 ; Gaixick, 

Neck or Nothing, I. i.. Then my young 
master may e’en make a leg to his 
fortune, and set up his staff somewhere 
else. 1815 : Scott, Mannering, ch. 
xix.. Here, then, Mannering resolved, 
for some time at least, to set up the 
staff of his rest. 1826 ; Scott, Journal, 
13 Nov., She has set up the whole staff 
of her rest in keeping literary society 
^ T 


Severn 

about her. [In these last two passages, 
Scott has curiously combined this and 
the preceding proverbial phrase.] 

Seven hours’ sleep. See Sleep, subs. (i). 

Seven may be company but nine are 
confusion. 1630 ; Brathwait, Eng. 
Gent., 178 (1641), Which use was 
occasion of that adage, Septem con- 
vivium, novem convitiwn faciunt; Seven 
make a banquet, nine a riot. 1681 ; 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 598, 
Seven at a feast, nine at a fray. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4113. 

Seven years =any indefinite period. 
1362 : Langland, Plowman, A, v. 122, 
Hit hedde ben vn-sold this seuen yer 
so me god helpe ! c. 1460 : in Hazhtt, 
Early Pop. Poetry, i. 170, For thou may 
speke a word to-da}' That vij 3er thens 
may be for tho3t. c. 1475 : Rauf 
Coilyear, 25 (E.E.T.S.), Thair suld na 
man be sa wyse. To gar me cum to 
Parise, To luke quhair the King l3ds, 
In faith, this seuen yeir ! 1519 : Four 
Elements, in Hazhtt, Old Plays, i. 47, 
That is the best dance without a pipe. 
That I saw this seven year. 1594 : 
Lodge and Greene, Looking Glasse, 

I . 246, [Thou] shalt not be worth a horse 
of thine o\vne this seuen yeaxe. 1674 ; 

J. Howard, Eng. Mounsieur, 11 . , I have 
not seen you these seven years Wel- 
bred. ... I teU you 'twas not half an 
hour ago since you saw me 1778 : 
Burney, Evelina, Lett, xxiii., I don’t 
think I shall speak to you again these 
seven years. 1889: Peacock, Manley, 
etc , Gloss., 470 (E.D.S.), Seven-year- 
end. A long but indefinite period. 
1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 
175, A long, indefinite period of time is : 
from seven year end to seven year end, 
for years long years and donkey’s ears 

Severn, River. I. Blessed is the eye. 
See quots. 1659 : HoweU, 21, Happy 
is the eye that dwelleth tivixt Severn 
and the Wye. 1662 : FuUer, Worthies, 
ii. 70 (1840), Blessed is the eye. That is 
betwixt Severn and Wye. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s V. " Herefordshire ” [as 
in 1662]. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 584, Happy is the eye Between 
Severn and Wye, But thrice happy he 
Between Severn and Clee. 
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2 Ftx thy pale tn Severn[\Miliiaieai 

to fence out hiswater], Severn utllbeas 
before 1662 FuUer, Worthies, lu 549 
(1840) 1790 Grose, Prow Gloss, sv 

“ Montgomeryshjre '' 

3 You may as soon stp up the Severn 

and stiallow Mavern [Malvem] 1659 
Howell, 20 1670 Ray, 258 1790 

Grose, Prov Gloss , s v ' Worcester- 
shire " 

Sexton has shaked his shoo [shovel] 
at him, The 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 120 

Sexton IS a fatal musician, The 1639 
Clarke, 215 

Shade your head and go east 1864 
“Cornish Proverbs,” \n N & Q , 3rd 
scr , VI 495 

Shadow, and lose the substance. 
Catch not at the 1855 Bohn, 335 

Shaft or a bolt of it, To make a 1594 
Nashe Works, iii 254 (Grosart), To 
make a shaft or a bolt of this dnunbling 
subject of dreames 1644-55 Howell, 
Letters, I 111 24 (1726), The Pnnce is 
prepanng for his joumej , I shall to it 
again closely when he is gone, or make 
a shaft or a bolt of it 1823 DTsraeh, 
Cur of Lit 2nd ser , 1 448 (1824), None 
but true toxophilites could have had 
such a provetD as “ I will either make 
a shaft or a bolt of it” I 1907 Hack- 
wood, Old Eng Sports, 103, Hence the 
old English proverb, “ I wUcithermake 
a shaft or a bolt of it,” signif3nng the 
determination that a thing shall not go 
unused 

Shaftesbury and Glastonbury 1655 
Puller, CAwrcA His/ , bk vi §u (iv 14), 
The country people had a prov eib, that 
“ if the Abbot of Glastonbury might 
marry the Abbess of Shaftesbury, their 
heir would have more land than the 
Kmg of England ' 1894 Somerset 

and Dorset N & Q , m 189, If the 
Abbot of Glaston could have tnamed 
the Abbess of Shaston, the King of 
England would be the poorer man 

Shake a Letcesteeshire man See 
Leicestershire 

Shake a loose leg, To = To go on 
the loose ” 1869 Hazhtt, 430 

Shake the kettle, and it’ll smg Ibid, 

332 


Shake your ears. Go 1573 G 
Harvey, Letter-Book, 42 (Camden S), 
His Mastership may go shake his eares 
elswhere 1601 Shakespeare, Twelfth 
Nighi, II ill , Marta Go shake jour 
ears 1647 in Pol Ballads, 69 (Wnght, 
Percy S ), And you may goe and shake 
your eares, Who had, and could not hold 
it 1764 Mrs F Shendan, Dupe, I 
lu , March off and leave him to shake 
his ears 

Shall be, shall be, That which 
c 1386 Chaucer. Knight’s Tale, 1 608, 
As, whan a thmg is shapen, it shal be 
c 1390 Gower, Conf Amanlts, bk i 
1 1714, Bot nede be mot that nede schal 
1546 Heywood, Pmreris, Pt II ch 1, 
That shalbe, shalbe 1604 Marlowe, 
Fauslus 1 1 , What will be, shall be 
1639 Clarke, 225 

Shame, subs i He has sualloued 
shame and drank after t/— He has no 
sense of shame left 1830 Forby, 
Vocab E Anglia, 4^2 

2 He that has no shame has no con 
saence 1732 Fuller, No 2148 

3 It’s a shame to steal, but a worse to 

carry home 1639 Clarke, 190, It's a 
shame to steale. but a greater shame to 
bnng agam 1670 Ray, 141 1732 

FuUer, No 2875 

4 Shame tn a kindred cannot be 
avoyded 1605 ‘ Camden, Remains, 330 
(1870) 

5 Shame ts as it is taken 1534 

More, IFor^s, 1253 (1357) 1546 He>* 

wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch ix 

6 Shame take him that shame think- 

eth Ibid , Pt I ch IX 1596 Spenser, 
F Q .Yl VI 61,“ Shamebehismeede,” 
quoth he, "that meaneth shame" 
1596 Hanngton, Metam of Ajax, 104 
(1814), Wherefore shame to them that 
shame think 1605 Camden Re- 
mains, 330 (1870) 1659 Howell, 9 

7 Tts no shame to eat one's meal 
i6ti Cotgrave, s v " Manger,' He 
thats ashamed to eat is ashamed to liv e 
1672 Walker, Param , 10 

Shameful leaving is worse than 
shameful eating 1894 Northall, Folk 
Phrases, 22 (E D S ) 

Shameless beggar See Beggar (3) 

Shameless craving must have a 
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shameless nay. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. [wth “ Shameful ” 
for first word]. 1670 : Ray, 141. 1754: 
Berthelson, Eng. - Danish Diet., s.v. 
“ Shameless.” 

Shameless is graceless, He that is. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2192. 

Shankey Hall. See quot. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracis, i. 69 (F.L.S ), Like 
Shanke}' Hall, he takes no hints A 
highly popular bishoprick [Durham] 
proverb. 

Share and share alike. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. “Escot,” ^^^lereat every 
guest paies his part, or, share and share 
like. 1635 ; in Somers Tracts, vii. 191, 
(1811). Not share and share ahke, but 
to every each one the more according 
to their defects. 1670 ; Ray, 218, 
Share and share like, some all, and some 
never a whit. Leonina socieias. 1821 : 
Scott, Pirate, ch. x\Ti., They say, that 
a’ man share and share equd-aquals in 
the creature’s ifizie. 1914 : Lucas, 
Landmarks, ch. xxxiv.. That’s the way, 
Sergison, in married life ; share and 
share ahke. 

Sharp as a cobbler’s elsin [awl]. 
1855; Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 52. 

Sharp as a needle. Before 1000 : 
Souls Address, 120 (0.), jifer hatte se 
wyrm, ]>e pa ea3las beol5 nsedle scear- 
pran. 1552 : Huloet, Abced., sig. Eei, 
Sharpe lyke a nedle. 1566 : Adlington, 
tr. Apuleius, bk. vii., Sharp thorns, as 
sharp as needles. 1607 ; T. Heywood, 
Fair Maide, in Works, ii. 25 (1874). 
Before 1700 : quoted in N. 6 - Q., 3rd ser., 
xii. 341, With a stomach as sharp as 
a needle. 1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ 
Colloq., 277. 1849 : L3dton, Caxtons, Pt 
XVII. ch. i. 1872 : Hardy, Greenwood 
Tree, Pt. IV. ch. ii., Laivyer Green — a 
man as sharp as a needle. 

Sharp as a razor. 15^9 ■ Horman, 
Vulgaria, io. ‘Z'j'j, My wodknjde is as 
sharpe as a rasur. 1577 : Misogonus, 
IV. i.. Take my penknif then, ites as 
sharpe as a racer. 1694 : D’Urfey, Quix- 
ote, Pt. 1. Act I. sc. ii. 1720: Gay, 
Poems, ii. 279 (Underhill), Her glance 
is as the razor keen. 1830 ; Scott, 
Doom of Devorgoil, III. li.. Your razors 
pohsh’d. But, as the proverb goes, tis 


cruel sharp. 1907 : Be Morgan, Alice- 
for-Short, ch. viii. 

Sharp as a thorn. 14th cent. : Early 
Eng. Met. Rom., 15 (Camden S.), Als 
scharpe as a thorn, c. 1480 ; Early 
Miscell., 33 (Warton Cl., 1855), And al 
here eyms wer scharpe as any thomus. 
1648 : Herrick, Hesperides, No. 444, 
He’s sharp as thorn. 1670 : Ray, 207. 

Sharp as vinegar. 1631 : Mabbe, 
Celestina, no (T.T.), And poure forth 
words as sharpe as vineger. 1693 : 
D’Urfey, Richmond Heiress, II. i.. She’s 
as sharp as vinegar this morning. 1737 : 
Ray, 225. 1821 : Scott, Kenilworth, 
ch xxvii , Thou art as sharp as vinegar 
this afternoon ! 

Sharper the blast, The shorter ’twill 
last, The. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 19. 

Sharply chides is ready to pardon. He 
that. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. 
ch. bcx. 1732 : FuUer, No. 2298 [ivith 
" the most ” before " ready ”]. 

Sharply too ! says Jack Chumley. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 591. 

Sharp’s the word. 1709 : Cibber, 
Rived Fools, I., Sharp’s the word! we’ll 
have half ours too. 1720 : Vade 
Mecum for Malt-worms, Pt. II. 24, Cry 
Sharp’s the word, and bite that deepest 
can 1854 : Dickens, Hard Times, bk. 
iii. ch. vii., Thay farewell to your 
family, and tharp’th the word. 1896 ; 
Doyle, Rodney Stone, ch. i. 1922 : 
Weyman, Ovington's Bank, ch. xvii , 
Queer old place, and — sharp’s the word, 
here we are. 

Sharp stomach makes short devotion, 
A. 1639 : Clarke, 272. 1670 : Ray, 142. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4118 [in the plural]. 

Sheared. See quot. 1914 : DevoJish. 
Assoc. Trans , xlvi. 92, " VTien it is 
sheared, it likes to be leared.” Used of 
Iambs and then applied as a proverb 
to persons (Devon). 

Shears between them. But a pair of= 
little or no difference. 1579 ■' Lyty, 
Euphues, 46 (Arber), And as it were but 
a paire of sheeres to goe betwene their 
natures 1603 : Shakespeare, Meas. for 
Meas., I. ii 1611 : Ahddleton, Roaring 
Girl, III. iii.. One pair of shears sure cut 
out both your coats. 1626 : Overburj^ 
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Characters “An Apparator/’ There 
^vent but a paire of sheeres between 
him and the purstvant of htll, for they 
both delight in sinne 1633 Rowley, 
Match at Midnight, II c 1791 Pe^e 
DerbiCisms, 120 (EDS), “ Only shears 
beU\cen them, both alike 

She devils are hard to tame c 1550 
in Hazlitt, Pop Poetry, m 240 

Shed nners with a whaver, To 1S36 
Wilbiaham, Cheshire Gloss 68 (2nd 
ed ) To shed nners wth a whaver ” 
means to surpass any thing skilful 
or adroit by something stiU more so 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Prm'erbs, 143 

Sheen See Sion 

Sheep [There are two groups of 
sheep sajings, none of the members of 
which occurs elsewhere and it is a little 
doubtful whether they were ever truly 
proverbial It will be convenient to 
enter both gromis here A 1550-3 
The Decaye of Lngland, 96 (E ETS), 
The more shepe, the dearer is the woU 
The more shepe, the dearer is the 
motion The more shepe the dearer 
IS the beffe The more shepe, the 
dearer is the come The more shepe, 
the skanter is the whit meate The 
more shepe, the fewer egges for a 
penj Before 1641 Best, Farming Book 
(Surtees S , No 33), For as the saymge 
IS, Shtepe that will live m winter, will 
live and thme m summer , and sheepe 
that growe fleshy with foure teeth, will 
grow e fatte with eight (p 3) The 
husbandman's sajinge is, that the losse 
of an ewe's lambe is as greate as the 
losseofacovvescalfe(p 5) Hence 

anseth the shepheardes phrase, that 
Whiles the grasse groweth, Ewe drycth, 
lambe d>eth(p 5) TTie countrey 
proverbe is, The man that is aboute to 
clippe his sheepe, Must pray for two 
faire dajes and one faire weeke (p 20) ] 

1 A black sheep »s a biting beast 
c 1550 Six Ballads, 4 (Percy S ), The 
blacke shepe is a perjlous beast. 1598 
T Bastard Chrestoleros, bk iv Ep 20, 
Till now I thought the prouerbe did 
but lest, MTiich said a blacke sheepe 
was a biting beast 

2 As good be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb 167S Ray, 350 [“ old sheep ' 


and " young Iamb "] 1748 Richard- 

son, Clarissa, 1 60 (1785), So in for the 
lamb, as the saying is in for the sheep 
1841 Dickens, Barn Rudge, ch hii, 
Others comforted themselves with 
the homely proverb, that, being hanged 
at all, they might as well be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb 1920 0 Onions 

Case tn Camera, ii 42, Not worth while 
going home for lunch now May as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb I 
wonder if they’ve got a snack of any- 
thmg here > 1924 Shaw. Saint Joan, 
sc 11 

3 Every time the sheep bleats, it loses 

a mouthful 1623 Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 476, The yewe that doth bleate 
doth loose the most of her meate 
j666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 23, The 
sheep that bleats, loscth its pasture 
1732 Fuller No 1471 1869 Spur- 
geon, 7 c>A« ch V 

4 He loves sheep’s flesh uell that eats 
the trool c 1460 Good Wyfe void a 
Pylgremage, 1 71 (E E T S ), He wjll 
lovvys scheppis flesche. That wettjdh 
his bred mw oil Before 1500 in Hill 
Commonplace-Book, 131 (EETS), He 
loveth well moton, that weteth his bred 
in woU 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Ft II ch v [as in Hill, but with 
“ sheeps flesh *’ for *' moton "J 1696 
D’Urfey Quixote Pt III Act I , He 
loves mutton well that can dine upon 
the wool 1732 Fuller, No 1979 [as 
in 1696 but with ‘ eats " for " can dine 
upon ’’j i8j6 Scott, Antiquary, ch 
xliv. They liked mutton weel that 
Iicket where the yowe lay 

5 He that hath sheep, etc See quots 
1523 Fitzherbert Husbandry, 74 
(EDS), For it IS an olde saymge he 
that hath both shepe, swyne, and bees, 
slepe he, wake he he maje thryue 
1634 C Butler, Feminine Monarchte, 
139 The proverb Who so keepc 
wel sheepe and bee’n, Sleepe or wake, 
their thrift cooms in 

6 He that makes himself a sheep shall 
be eaten by the wolf 1583 Melbancke, 
Philoltnus, sig Bb4, He that will 
needes be a sheepe, cannot greatly 
grudge to be bitten with a fox 1593 
Harvey, Works 11 38 (Grosart), It was 
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wont to be said by way of a prouerbe ; 
Hee that will be made a sheepe, shall 
find wolues inough. 1619 : B. Rich, 
Irish Hubbub, 4, He tliat will make 
himselfe a sheepe, it is no matter though 
the wolues doe eat him. 1651 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed. 1710 ; S. 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 360. 
1773 : Franklin, Works, v. 86 (Bige- 
low), There is much truth in the ItaUan 
saying. Make yourselves sheep, and the 
wolves will eat you. iS6g ; Spurgeon, 
John Plotighman, ch. iv., He that makes 
himself a sheep, will find that the wolves 
are not all dead. 

7. It is a foolish sheep that makes the 
wolf his confessor. 1670 ; Ray, 23. 

8 . It is possible for a sheep to kill a 
butcher. Ibid., 22 [wth " ram ” for 
" sheep ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3010. 

9. Let the black sheep keep the white. 
1639 ; Clarke, 69. 

10. One scabbed sheep infects a whole 
flock. Before 1500 : HiU, Common- 
place-Book, 129 (E.E.T.S.), One skabbid 
shepe infectith dl the folde. 1586 ; L. 
Evans, Withals Diet. Revised, sig. Ci. 
1593 : Nashe, Works, iv. 159 (Grosart). 
1630 ; Taylor (Water-Poet) . Works, 3rd 
pagin., 59, One scabbed sheep’s enough 
to spoyle a flocke. 1640 : T. Rawlins, 
Rebellion, IV., One tainted sheep mars 
a whole flock. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3792, 
One scabby sheep is enough to infect 
the whole flock. 1796 : ^Vhite, Fal- 
staff’s Letters, 16, The tainted wether 
doth infect the w’hole flock. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 7 (Percy S.), . - - 
toII mar the whole flock. 

11. One sheep follows another. 1816: 
Scott, Old Mortality, ch xxxvi.. One 
sheep will leap the ditch when another 
goes first. 

12. Shear sheep that has them. 1678 : 
Ray, 201. 

13. Shear your sheep in May, And 

shear them all away. 1670 : Ray, 41- 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6195. 1893 : In- 

wards, Weather Lore, 26. 

14. The dust rais^ by the sheep does 
not choke the wolf. 1732 • Fuller, No. 
4491. 

15. The lone sheep’s in danger of the 
wolf. 1639 : Clarke, 117. 1670 : Ray, 53. 


16. There’s a scabby sheep in every 
flock. 1872 : J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk 
Garland, 150 [more usually a “ black 
sheep ”]. 

17. To cast a sheep’s eye. 1577 : J. 
Grange, Golden Aphroditis, sig. Di, On 
whom he many a sheepish eye did cast. 
c. 1580 : Tom Tyler, 1 . 124, p. 4 (Malone 
S.), If he look but awry; or cast a 
sheeps eye. c. 1663 : Davenant, Play- 
House to be Let, V., On Cleopatra 
he has cast a sheep’s - eye. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., I have 
often seen him cast a sheep’s eye out 
of a calf’s head at you. 1855 : Kings- 
ley, West. Ho!, ch. ii.. What a plague 
business had he making sheep’s eyes at 
his daughter ? 

18. To lose the sheep for a ha’porth of 
tar. Tar is used to protect sores or 
wounds in sheep from flies, and the 
consequent generation of w'orms 1600 : 
Day, Blind Beggar, V., To him, father ; 
never lose a hog for a halfp’north of tar. 
1643 : Wither, Se Defendendo, 5 (Spens. 
S.), Much like the saving of a half-peny 
worth of tarre by the losse of a hogge, 
jeered in an English proverb. 1749 : 
W. Ellis, Shepherd’s Sure Guide, etc., 
273, That a sheep may not, according 
to the proverb, be lost for want of a 
halfpennyworth of tar. 1846 : Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 7 (Perej^ S.), Lose not a 
hog for a halfpenny worth of tar. 1878 : 
Smiles, Lives of Engineers, iv. 214, He 
at length came to the conclusion . . . 
that it was better not to lose a sheep 
for a ha'porth of tar.” 

19. You have no tnore sheep to shear. 
1678 : Ray, 344. 

20. You may shear your sheep. When 
the elder blossoms peep. 1893 : In- 
w’ards. Weather Lore, 153. 

See also Better to give ; Crow (7) ; 
Every hand ; February (7) ; Lazy sheep ; 
Leap Year ; Lion (i) ; Many frosts ; 
Naked ; Ragged ; St. Gervatius ; Some 
good ; Soon goes ; Stamps ; Wolf, 
passvn] Wool (5) ; and You (7). 

Sheep-skin shoe lasts not long, A. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 393. 

Sheffield park is ploughed and sowm. 
When, Then little England hold thine 
own. 1678 : Ray, 340. 1790 ; Grose, 



She hath 

Prov Gloss , s V " Vorkshire " 1878 
Folk-Lore Itecord, 1 165 

She hath eaten a snake 1580 Lyly, 
Cuphues, 368 (Arber), Therforc hath it 
growen to a prouerb in Italy, when one 
seeth a woman stnken in age to lookc 
amiable, he saith she hath eaten a 
snake 

Shelter against every storm, 'Tis good 
to have a 11165 R Howard, Co«j- 
mttlee, I [called " a wise sa}nng "] 
Sheltering under an old hedge. It is 
good 1674 Learne to lye Warm or. 
An Apology for that Proverb, ‘Tts good 
sheltering under an Old Hedge [title of 
tract] 1732 Fuller, No 2939 18x8 
Scott, Heart of Midi , ch jjvi , It s 
better sheltering under an auld hedge 
than under a new-planted wood Cf 
Old, E (7) 

Shermanbury See Bolney 
She that will not See He that will 
not 

Shew See Show 

Shields See quots i 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, 1 57 (F L S ), We II a' 
gan together like the folks o' Shields 
1892 Heslop Northumb Words. 2 
(EDS), Aall togither, like the folks o' 
Shields 

2 1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 46 
(F L S ), Go to Shields And fish for eels 
[a Newcastle phrase] 

Shields, See also Newcastle 
Shilling to ninepence, To bring a 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch 
V , To biyng a shillyiig to ix pens 
quickely 1560 T Wilson, Phdmtpte, 
185 (1909), But jet, sir, jour cunning 
was such that jou brought a shilling 
toninepence 1755 Connoisseur, Ho 
91, The old saying was inverted, and 
we lost eleven-pence out of a shilhng 
Shilling See also Penny (2) 

Shin of beef See quot 1871 N 
& Q , 4th ser V u 9, Useful as a shin of 
beef, which has a big bone for the big 
dog, a httle bone for the httle dog, and 
a sinew for the cat [an old Shropshire 
saying] 

Ship and Ships i As broken a ship 
has come to land 1732 Fuller, No 
668 1800 Colman, jr, The l^eto 

I II , Far more unhkeher ships have 
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corn'd info harbour than this 1823 
Scott, St Ronan’s, ch \ , As broken a 
ship's come to land 

2 A ship and a uoman are ever re- 
pairing, (or trimming) 1602-3 
ningham, Diary, 12 (Camden S), To 
furnish a shipp reqmreth much trouble. 
But to funiishe a woman the charges 
are double 1619 Helpe to Discourse, 
80 {1640), There are two things that 
cannot bee too much tnmmed and 
what are they > A ship and a woman 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenlim, 
repainng i66g Hew Help to Dis 
course, 310, A ship and a woman always 
trimming 1732 Fuller, No 394, A 
ship, a mill, and a woman are alwajs 
repainng 

3 A ship under sail, a man in com- 
plete armour, a uoman mth a great belly 
are three of the handsomest sights 1659 
Howell, 2 

4 Ships fear fire more than voter 

1640 Herbert. /(7C Prudenlim 1670 
Raj. 24 1732 Fuller, No 4153 

5 To lose the ship See Sheep (18) 

See also Woman (47) 

Shipshape and Bristol fashion 1826 
Scott, Chron of Canongate, Introd , 
Stretching our fair canvas to the breeze, 
all ship -shape and Bristol fashion 
1840 Dana, Two Years before Mast, 
ch XX , Her decks were as white as 
snow everj^hing on board "ship- 
shape and Bnstol fashion ' 19x4 

N & Q , nth ser , ix 446, When a sea- 
man wished to speak well of his vessel, 
he declared that with her things were 
"shipshape and Bnstol fashion," al 
though he hailed from another port 

Shipyrzock be your sea-mark. Let 
another’s 1855 Bohn, 440 

Shires, To come out of the 1735 
Pegge, Kent Proverbs, in E D S , No 12, 
p 78, To come out of the Shires Tins 
IS a proverbial saying relative to any 
person who comes from a distance 
1875 Pansh, Sussex Did. 103 The 
true Sussex man divides the world into 
two parts Kent and Sussex form one 
division, and all the rest is " The 
Sheeres ' 1882 N ^ Q , 6th ser , v 
496 *1116 natives [of Kent] speak with 
contempt of distant compatnots who 
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live “ down in the sheers.” Cf. Rodings. 

Shirt full of sore bones, I will give 
you a. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2637. 

Shirt knew my design. I’d bum it. 

If my. 1654: Clarke Papers, iii. 12 
(Camden), (0.), The designe is secrett, 
knowme to the designer onely, whoe 
saith if hee thought his shirt knew it 
hee would bume it. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2695. 

Shitten luck is good luck. An un- 
savoury sa5ring very freely used in the 
17th and i8th centuries. 1639-61 : 
in Rump Songs, Pt. I. 137 (1662, j 
repr. 1S74). 1691 : Merry Drollery, \ 
261 (Ebsworth). 1709: Ward, Ace. of \ 
Clubs, 208 (1756). 1785 : Grose, Class. 
Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v. " Luck.” 
1894 ; Northall, Folk Phrases, 22 
(E.D.S.). 

Shive of a cut loaf. It is safe taking a. 

" Shive ”=slice. 1600: Shakespeare, 
Titus Audr., II. i., And easy it is Of a 
cut loaf to steal a shive. we know. 
1670 ; Ray, 52. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
3012 [" slice ” for " shive ”]. 1828 : 
Scott, in Lockhart’s Life, vii. 115. “ A 
shave [? misprint for "shive”] from a 
broken loaf ” is thought as little of by 
the male set of delinquents as by the 
fair frail. 1901 : F. E, Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, ii, A shoive off a cut loaf’s 
never miss’t. 

Shive of my own loaf, A. 1670 : 
Ray, 188. 

Shoe and Shoes, subs. i. His shoe 
pinches him — He is dnmk. ^745 • 
Franklin, Drinker’s Diet., in Works, ii. 
26 (Bigelow). 

2. His shoes are made of running 
leather. 1575 : Churchyard, Chippes, 
130 (Collier), My minde could never 
rest at hoem. My shoes wear maed of 
running leather suer. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Divague,” Stra3nng, ranging . . . 
wandring up and downe, whose shooes 
are made of running leather. 1754 : 
Berthelson, Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. 

" Run.” 1831 ; Hone, Year-Book, col. 
1544, This child’s shoes are made of 
running leather. 

3. The shoe will hold with the sole. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v. 
1595 : Pedlars Prophecy, 1. 730 (Malone 


Shoe 

S.), Who should hold ivith the shoe but 
the sole ? 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 
333 (1870). 1670: Ray, 142 1732: 

Fuller, No. 4759, The sole holdeth with 
the upper leather. 

4. Tip at the toe. See quot. 1885 ; 
J. T. Varden, E. Anglian Handbook, 
115, A Suffolk rhyme teaches us the 
significance of the “ wear of shoes ” : — 
Tip at the toe, live to see woe ; Wear 
at the side, live to be a bride ; Wear at 
the ball, hve to spend all ; Wear at the 
heel, live to save a deal. 

5 To know where the shoe pinches, 
c. 1386 ; Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 
1 309, I wot best wher wringeth me 
my sho. 1541 : Coverdale, Christ. State 
Matrimony, sig. B5, It maye easely 
be perceaued where the shoe wr3mg- 
eth them. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 413 
(Arber), I see that others maye gesse 
where the shooe ^vringes, besides him 
that weares it. 1609 : Rowlands, 
Whole Crew, etc., 4 (Hunt. Cl.), Ah little 
do you know where my shoo \vrings. 
1668 . Dryden, Sir Martin Mar-all, IV. i., 
I know where it is that your shoe \vrings 
you. 1693 ; Urquhait, Rabelais, bk. 
iii. ch. xxviii.. That is not . . . the 
thing that I fear; nor is it there 
where my shoe pinches. 1714 . Ozell, 
Moliere, \n. 6, Tho’ he has not yet told 
me any thing, I could lay a wager that 
there the shoe pinches. 1869 : Spur- 
geon, John Ploughman, ch. xvi.. Those 
who wear the shoe know best where it 
pinches. 1922 : Weyman, Ovington’s 
Bank, ch. xxxvii.. But there, your 
honour knows best where the shoe 
pinches. 

Shoe, i. To shoe the colt. 1828: 
Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 83, " To shoe 
the colt” is also a quaint expression 
of demanding a contribution from a 
person on his first introduction to any 
ofiice or employment. 1886 : Elworthy, 
West So77i. Word-Book, 664 (E.D.S.), 
Shoe a colt. To cause to pay colt-ale, 
or the fine customary on first enter- 
ing an employment. 1924 : N. & Q., 
cxlvii. iz6. The old custom of " shoeing 
the colt ” still obtains in Hampshire. 

2. To shoe the goose, c. 1410: Hoc- 
cleve, Poe77is, 13 (1796), Ye medle of al 
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thyng, je moot shoo the goes Before 
1529 Skelton, Cohn Cfoirf.l 198, What 
hath laj men to do The gray gose for to 
sho^ 1583 Stubbes, .^«at o/^6ws«, 
117 (N Sh S ) But if this [gold m the 
lawyer’s palm] be wanting, than farewel 
clyent , he may go shooe the goose for 
any good successe he is like to haue of 
his matter 1604 Breton, m Works, 

11 A 5 (Grosart), And though I be no 
great wise man, yet I can doe something 
else, then shooe the goose for my huing 
1801 Miss Edgeworth, Lame Jervas, \ 
ch m , ‘‘ The smith that will meddle j 
with all things may go shoe the gos- | 
lings,’ an old proverb which be- 
came ever after a favourite of mine 
1902 N dJ- ^ , gth ser , X 475 
One of the most cunous carvings in 
the church formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St John at Beverley, m 
the East Ridmg of Yorkshire, repre- 
sents a blacksmith in the absurd act of 
hammering a shoe on a goose's foot 
Shoemg-horn to help on his glores, 

He calls for a 1732 Fuller, No 1816 
Shoemaker 5 er Cobbler, and Six awls 
Shoemaker's son is a pnnee bom, A 
c 1597 Delonev. Gentle Crafl, ch ix , 
Then answeared Vrsula, ily Royall 
Father, a shoemakers son is a Pnnee 
bom 1637 L Pnee, in Pepystan 
Garland, 445 (Rollins), Shoemakers 
sonnes were pnnees borne c 1710 
Roxb Ballads, vn 35 (B S ) 

Shoemaker’s stocks, In the in 
shoes too small for the feet 1678 
Ray. 347 

Shoemaker’s wife, Who is worse shod 
\hSin ttve? ^546 Heyvfood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch XI 1560 T Wilson, Rhelor- 
tque. 119 (1909) 1593 Pass Momce, 

69 (N Sh S ) Before 1680 Butler, 
Remains, 11 165 {1759) No man goes 
worse shod than the shoemaker 16^ 
New Did Canting Crew, sig L2 1772 
Graves, Spirit Quixote, bk 111 ch 11 
But, sajs he, the shoemaker’s wife often 
goes in ragged shoes 1851 Borrmv, 
Lavengro, 111 191, It is said that the 
household of the shoemaker invanably 
go worse shod than that of any other 
craft 

Shoot, terb I He hath shot his fry 


i6ii Cotgrave, s v " Pouvoir,” He 
. hath shot his fne done the worst 
' or most he can 1639 Clarke, 223 
I 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 1 168, " To 
shoot one’s fry,” to lose the good 
optmon of others which he had once 
possessed 

! 2 He shooteih well that hits the mark 

1659 Howell, 20 

3 He shoots like a crow -keeper 
c 1605 Shakespeare, Tear, IV vi.That 
fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
keeper c 1770 Bamngton, Hist of 
Archery, quoted m Brady, Varieties of 
Lit 22, So that ” to shoot like a crow- 
keeper ” became a proverb 

4 He shoots like a gentleman 1545 
Ascham, Toxoph , 150 (Arber), Tel me 
sotnwhat, how I should shoote nere 
leste that prouerbe myght be sayd 
lustlye of me some-tyme. He shootes 
lyke a gentle man fayre and far of 

5 He shoots wide of the mark 1562 

' Heywood, Three Hund Epigr , No 184, 
He shooteth wyde 1659 Howell, j 
1680 D’Urfey, Vtriuons Wt/e, I , You 
are merry sir, and shoot wide 0' th' 
mark 1709 MandeviUe, Virgin Un- 
mask’d, 134 (1724), The King of France 
has sev era! times shot wide of the mark 
1736 Bailey, Z)ic/, sv "Mark,” To 
shoot wide of the mark 

6 He that shoots always anght for- 
feits his arrow 1659 Howell, Pro- 
verbs Brit -Eng , 34 

7 He that shoots oft shall at last hit 
the mark [Quis est cnim, qui totum 
diem jaculans non aliquando coUineat ? 
— Cicero, De Dtvtn , n 59] 1551 
RobiTscdi.lt Moie’s lf{i^a,52 [Arber) 
1732 Fuller, No 2276, He that’s 
always shooting, must sometimes hit 

8 I have shot my bolt 1826 Brady, 
Varieties of Lit, 21, The implement 
shot from the cross-l»w is called 

by the English a bolt Hence the say* 
mg ' I have shot my bolt ” Cf Fool 

(24) 

g To be shot with one's own feathers 
1387 Underdoune, Hehodorus, bk 11 
74 (TT), That whi^ greeveth me 
most, IS that (as the proverbe saitb) 
shee useth mine owne fathers against 
mec 1710 S Palmer, Moral Lssays 
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on Proverbs, 332, We are often shot mth 
our o%vn feathers. 

10. To shoot at a -pigeon and kill a 
crow. 1639 : Clarke, 2. 1670 : Ray, 
189. 17S7 ; Colman, jr.. Inkle and 
Yarico, III. i.. But of all the shots, he’s 
the worst in the art Who shoots at 
a pigeon and kills a crow 1S50 : 
Blanche, Extravag. iv. 104 (1879). 

11. To shoot at rovers. Sec Run (14). 

Shom-bug. See quot. 1911 : A. S. 

Cooke, Off Beaten Track in Sussex, 285, 
“ To eat shom-bug for dinner ” is the 
Sussex way of expressing the e.xtrenuty 
of poverty. " Shom-bug ” is a beetle. 

Short acquaintance brings repent- 
ance. 1670 : Ra}', 142. 

Short and sharp. 1546 . Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ii.. All thing that is 
sharpe is short, folke haue tolde. 1655 : 
Fuller, Church Hist., bk ix. § v (19), 
[comment on letter by Lord Burleigh] 
Short but sharp. 1926 : Phillpotts, 
Yellow Sands, III., I see a way — short 
and sharp. 

Short and sweet. 1539 : Taverner, 
Erastn. Prov., 68 (1552) ( 0 .), The Eng- 
lysh prouerbe is thus pronounced. 
Short and swete. c. 1580 : Lodge, 
Defence of Plays, etc., 28 (Sh. S.), 
Shorte and sweete if I were 
judge. 1589 : Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, 
68 (Arber). 1593 : Peele, Edward 
I., sc. viii. 1637 ; Shirley, Young 
Admiral, IV. iii. 1778 : H. Brooke, 
Contending Brothers, I. vii., A few words 
in full : multum in parvo, short and 
sweet ! 1883 : R. L. S., Treasure /., ch. 

ix. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 
6, Short an’ sweet, like a donkey’s 
gallop. 

Short boughs, long vintage. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum. 

Short counsel is good counsel. 1828 : 
Scott, Fair Maid, ch. vii , “ Short rede, 
good rede,” said the Smith. 1846-59 : 
Denham Tracts, i. 98 (F.L.S.), Short 
counsel is good counsel ; slay ye the 
bishop. 1892 ; Heslop, Northumb. 
Words, 570 (E.D.S.), The proverb is 
specially associated with the death of 
Walcher, the first Bishop of Durham 
appointed by William the Conqueror. 
At Gateshead the bishop had met the 


leaders of the people, and on retiring to 
the church the cry was raised, " Short 
rede, good rede, slay the bishop.” The 
church was thereupon set on fire, and 
the bishop was slain, a.d. 1080. 

Short cut of a way without some ill 
way, There is no. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4921. 

Shortest answer is doing. The. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Short harvests. See Harvest (5). 

Short horse is soon curried, A. Be- 
fore 1500 : in Hill, Commonplace-Book, 
128 (E E.T.S.). 1571 : R. Edwards, 
Damon and Pifhias, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, iv. 33. 1616 : Breton, in Works, 

ii e6 (Grosart). 1637 ; Hejnvood, Rqyfl/ 
King, II , Here’s a short horse soone 
curryed 1732 : Fuller, No. 395. 1820: 
Scott, Abbot, ch. xi., A short tale 
is soon told — and a short horse soon 
curried. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 589. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 4, A little horse is soon wispt. 
And a pretty girl is soon kist. 

Short life and a merry, A. 1654 : 
Ga5d:on, Pleasant Notes Don Q., loi. 
The indicted cry a merry life and a 
short. 1660 : Tatham, Rump, L, A 
short life and a merry life, I cry. 1754 : 
Connoisseur, No. 50, A short Ufe and a 
merry one was their favourite maxim. 
1855: IGngsley, West. Hoi, ch. xxxii. 

Short pleasure long lament. 1468: 
Coventry Mys., 32 (Sh. S.), Schort lyk- 
5mg xal be longe bought. 1556: G. 
Colvile, tr. Boethius, 66 (1897), Or as 
a man woulde saye : for a lytle pleasure, 
longe payne. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v. 
“Plaisir," For a short pleasure long 
remembrance. 1681 ; Robertson, Phra- 
seol Generalis, 1001. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4155, Short pleasures, long pains. 

Short prayer reaches Heaven, A. 
c. 1460 : Good Wyfe wold a Pylgremage, 
1 . 167 (E.E.T.S.), A schort prayer wyn- 
nythe he3wyn. 1493 : Dives et Pauper, 
fo. 74 (1536), It is a common prouerbe, 
that a short prayer thirleth [penetrates, 
or reaches] heuen. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza U 7 iiv., 178, A short prayer 
penetrates. 1732; Fuller, No. 397, A 
short prayer may reach up to the 
Heaven of Heavens. 
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Short reckonings are soon cleared 
Ibid , No 4156 1869 Spm^eon, 

John Ploughman, ch xii Pay as you 
go, and keep from small scores Short 
reckonings are soon cleared 

Short reckonings make long friends 
1831 Hone, Year-Book, col 1417 
igi8 Orczy, Man tn Grey “Silver- 
leg.” 2 

Short shooting loseth the game 
1546 He}nAO0d, Proterbs, Pt II ch 
IX [with ‘ your for ' the *] c 1580 
Harvey, Marginalia 147 (1913), Let 
not short shooting loose yor game 
1670 Raj, 142 1732 Fuller, No 

4157 

Short visits make long friends Ox- 
fordsh 1923 Folk-Lore, xxxiv 329 
Shotley See Axwell Park 
Shoulder of mutton for a sick horse, A 
1541 Seh House of Women, 1 95, As 
holsome for a man is a woman's corse. 
As a shoulder of mutton for a sick 
horse 1596 Jonson, Ev Man tn 
Humour, II 1 , Counsel to him is as good 
as a shoulder, etc 1639 Clarke, 4, 
As fit for him as a shoulder, etc 1678 
Ray, 236 1732 Fuller, No 1179 

Shoulder out, To put the^To to an- 
noyed, to take offence 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 142 

Shouter of Gatley, A Ibid , 6, A 
shaouter o' Gatley Said of any loud- 
spoken boisterous person 

Show a fair (or clean) pair of heels 
To 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II 
ch vu , Except hir maide shewc a fayrc 
paire of heeles 1577 J Grange. Gol- 
den Aphrodtiis, sig D3, The valjaunt 
souldioure hadde rather tniste to the 
force of hjs armes than m the 
fielde a fayre payre of heeles to shew 
1630 T Adams, Works, 55, But for 
these shackles debt would often shew 
credit a hght paire of heeles 1698 
Terence made English, 241 (2nd ed ), I'd 
ha shewn him a fair pair of heels 
for 't 1737 Ray, 70 i8ig Scott, 
Jianhoe, ch xl , Or Folly wiU show a 
clean pair of heels, and lea\e Valour 
to find out his way as best he 
maj 1883 R, L S, Treasure I ch u. 
Black Dog, in spite of his wounds, 
showed a wonderful clean pair of heels. 


and disappeared in half a minute 
1899 Dickinson, Cumberland Gloss, 
66, When a person runs away through 
fear, he shews a pair of clean heels 

Show me the man See quot 1819 
Scott, Bride 0/ Z , ch 1 , The adage 
“show me the man, and I will show 
you the law," became as prevalent as it 
was scandalous 

Shows all his wit at once, He 1633 
Draxe, 70 1670 Ray, 199 

Shrew and Shrews, subs l A shrev 
ts better than a sheep 1580 Tusser, 
Husb , 157 (EDS), This prouerbe looke 
in mind ye keepe, As good a shrew is as 
a sheepe, For you to take to wiue 
c i6oo Gnm the Collier, II , 'Tis better 
to be a shrew, sir, than a sheep 1630 
Taylor (Water-Poet), Works, 3rd pagin , 
59 1659 Alimony, V iij , I sec 

one must thank God for a shrew as well 
as for a sheep 1732 Fuller, No 873 
Better be a shrew than a sheep 1880 
Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 89 A 
shrew is better than a slut Cf No 4 

2 A shrew profitable may serve a man 

reasonable 1605 Camden, Remains, 
317 (1870) 1616 Breton, m Works, 

u es (Grosart) [” is good for " in- 
stead of ' may serve ”] 1732 Fuller, 

No 398 

3 Every man can rule a shrew but 

he who has Her 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt II ch VI 1596 Hanngton, 
Metam of Ajax, 95 (1814) 1021 

Burton, Melancholy, II 11 6, i, p 364 
(1836) 1681 Robertson, Phrased 

GeneraJis, 565 1732 Fuller, No 1444 

[" tame “ for “ rule ”] 1883 Bume, 

Shrofsh FofA-Zore, 588, E\ery Qtiecan 
manage a bad wife but he who has her 

4 One shrew is worth two sheep 
1575 Gascoigne, Glasse of Gnt IH 1 
[quoted as “ an olde saying ' J Cf 
No r 

5 When all shrews have dined See 
quot* 1546 HejTvood,Proier6s, Pt I 
<ii Jciu , And when all shrews hauc 
duid, Chaunge from foule weather to 
faire is oft enclmd 1678 Ray, 243. 
It will be fair weather when the shrevw 
hare dined 

Shrewrsbury See quot 1662 Ful 
ler. Worthies, m 54 (1840), He that 
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fetcheth a wfe from Shrewsbury, must 
carry her into Staffordshire, or else 
shall li%'e in Cumberland. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Salop ” [as in 1662]. 
1846-59 : Denham Tracts, i. 174 
(F.L.S.) [as in 1662]. 

Shrewsbury clock, By. 1597 ; Shake- 
speare, I Henry IV., V. iv., We rose both 
at an instant, and fought a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock. 1654 : Gayton, 
Pleasa7it Notes Don Q., 183, The Knight 
that fought by th’ clock at Shrewsberry. 
1681 : Poor Robin Ahnan., JIarch, A 
great many people shall feed . . . three 
hours together by Shrewsbury Clock. 
1783 : JIrs. Cowley, More Ways than 
Otie, I. i.. My master is as strict, and as 
nice, and exact, as Shrewsperrj' Clock. 
1796 : White, Falstaff’s Letters, 17, 
Fifteen minutes, as thou say’st, by 
ShreTObury clock. 1891 : R. L. S., 
Letters, iv. 86 (Tusitala ed.), I remem- 
ber, when I first saw this, laughing for 
an hour by Shrewsbury clock. 

Shrink in the wetting. To. I 540 ' 
Palsgrave, Acolaslns, sig. V4, Where is 
my golden chain become ... it is 
shrunk in the wetynge. 1596 : Lodge, 
Divel ConiureA, 4 (Hrmt. CL), Those 
conceits are shrunke in the wetting. 
1612 : Chapman, Widow’s Tears, 11 . iv.. 
Then had I been here a fool ... if for 
a lady’s fro^vn ... I should have 
shrunk in the wetting. 1639 : Fuller, 
Holy War, bk. v. ch. xxii.. Who washed 
himself in Jordan, and then shrinking 
in the wetting returned presently home 
again. 1825 : Scott, Betrothed, ch. v.. 
They [Flemings] are of an enduring 
generation, and will not shrink in the 
washing. 

Shropshire is full of trout and Tories. 
1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 581. 

Shropshire sharp-shins. 15th cent. : in 
Reliq. Antiques, i. 269 {1841), Schrop- 
schir, my schinnes ben scharpe. 1622 : 
Draydon, Polyol., xxiii.. And Shropshire 
saith in her. That shins be ever sharp. 
1710-12 : Leland, Itin., I am of Shrop- 
shire, my shinnes be sharpe. 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 581, " Sharp- 
shins " is still applied in Shropshire, ist 
to light heels, 2nd to sharp wits. 1913 : 
E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech., etc., 180, 


Anciently the Salopian was proverbial 
for sharp shins. 

Shrove-tide. i. Fit as a pattcake for 
Shrove Tuesday. 1846 : Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 27 (Percy S.). 

2. If it thunder up 07 i Shrove Tuesday 
it foretelleth winde, store of fruit, and 
plenty. 1669 ; New Help to Discourse, 
283. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 40. 

3. Rejoice Shrove-tide to-day; for to- 
morrow you’ll be Ashes. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4009. 

4. So much as the sun shineth on Pan- 

cake Tuesday, the like will shine every 
day in Lent. 1669 : New Help to Dis- 
course, 283. 1893; Inwards, Weather 

Lore, 40. 

5. When the sun is shining on Shrove- 
tide Day, it is meant well for rye and 
peas. Ibid , 40. 

Shut not the bam-door. See quot. 
i860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. xxxvi.. 
The law meddles but wth men and 
women, and these cannot utter a 
story all lies, let them try ever so. 
Wherefore we shut not the bam-door 
(as the saying is) against any man's 
grain. Only having taken it in, we do 
winnow and sift it. 

Shut up shop-windows, He has=He 
is bankrupt. 1678 : Ray, 89. 

Sick, adj. 1. As sick as a cat. 1869 ; 
Spru-geon, John Plough-matt, ch. xx.. 
These great talkers . . . make me as 
sick as a cat. 

2. As sick as a cushion. 1678 : 
Ray, 288. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
DiM. I., Poor miss, she’s sick as a cushion, 
she wants nothing but stuffing. 

3. As sick as a dog. 1592 : G. Harvey, 
Works, i. 161 (Grosart), Now sicke as a 
dog. 1599 : Buttes, Dyets Dry Dinner, 
sig. O4. 1667 : L’Estrange, Quevedo’s 
Visions, 262 (1904). 1766: Garrick,NecA 
orNothing,l.i.,l am sick as a dog of being 
a valet. 1864 : Mrs. H. Wood, Trevlyn 
Hold, ch. XX., Folks have never called 
him the Squire, though he’s as sick as a 
dog for it. 

4. As sick as a horse. 1685 : Meriton, 
Yorkshire Ale, 71, It macks me as 
seeke as a horse. 1758-67 ; Steme, Trist. 
Shatidy, vol. vii. ch. ii. 1854 : Baker, 
Northants Gloss., s.v. "Sick as ahorse,’’ 
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A common vulgar simile, used when a 
person is exceedingly sick without 
vomitmg 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 4, As sick as a hawse 

5 Eier Sick of the slothful guise. 
Loath to bed and loath to nse 1639 
Clarke, 292 Cf Sluggard's guise 

6 He who was never sick, dies the first 
fit 1732 Fuller, No 2409 

7 Sick of the fever lurden See Fever 
lurden 

8 Sick o' th' idle crick, and the bdly- 
wark t th heel 1678 Ray, 254 

9 Sick of the idles 1639 Clarke, 

144 1670 Ray, 182 

10 Sick of the Lombard fever 1659 

Howell II 1670 Ray, 215 

11 Sick of the mulligrubs e 1620 
B & F , Monsieur Thomas, II 111 , 
\Vhose dog lies sick 0 the mulligrubs ^ 
1634 S Rowley, Noble Soldier, IV a , 
The divell l>es sicke ai the mulligrubs 
1^0 Ray, 218, Sick of the mulli* 

t rubs with eating chop't hay 1738 
wift, Polite Corners , Dial I [as m 
1670] 

12 Sick of the stiver dropsy 1633 
Dme, 33, He hath the suuer dropsie 
1639 Qarke, 40 

13 Sick of the simples 1754 Ber- 
theison Eng -Damsh Did , s v “ Sick 
14 Sick of the sullens 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 285 (Arber), She was solitary 
by w’alking with hir frowning cloth, as 
sick lately of the soicns 1596 Lodge, 
Wits Mtserte, loi (Hunt Cl ), Rather 
die sicke of the sullens then tell his 
gnefe c 1620 B & F , H Oman’s 
Prize, IV IV , Is fallen sick o' th' 
sullens 1828 Scott, yowrnaf, 9 March, 
I do not know anything which relieves 
the mind so much from the sullens as 
tnfling discussion 

Sickle, subs I Between the sickle 
and the scythe, IVhal ts born will 
never thrive Derbj 1884 Folk-Lore 
Journal, 11 279 Cf Many (16) 

2 The sickle and the scythe, that love 
I not to see. But the good ale-tankard, 
happy might it be ^ 1639 Clarke, 47 
3 To put one's sickle into another 
man’s com 1387 Trevisa tr Higden, 
vui X83 (Rolls Ser ), And seide to hym, 
" fou hast no leve to settc fyn book m 


oper men npe ” c 1440 Anon , tr 
Higden, m Ibid , vui 183, Hit is not 
lawcfull to the to put a S3^he into the 
come of oper men 1576 Lambarde, 
Peramb of Kent, 455 (1826), Least 1 be 
blamed for thrusting my side into 
another mans harvest 1602 Carew, 
Surv of Cornwall, 211 (1811), I have 
thrust my sickle overfar into another s 
harvest i68r Robertson, Phrased 
Ceneralts, 291. You have no business to 
do there Put not your sickle into your 
neighbours com 1732 Fuller, No 
5218 

Sickness comes on horseback, but 
goeth away on foot 1611 Cotgravc, 
s v “ Maladie,” Diseases come on 
horsebacke and return on foot 1654 
Whitlock, Zootomia, 124, Sicknesse 
postetb to us, but crawleth from us 
1^9 Hazbtt, 336 
Sickness is felt, but health not at all 
1732 Fuller, No 4160 
Sickness ts the chapel of devotion, The 
chamber of 1633 Draxe, 190 1670 
Ray, 24 1732 Fuller, No 4444 

1803 The Moralist's Medley, 1 
Sickness tells us what we are X732 
Fuller, No 4161 
Side pockets See Toad 
Sieve and nddle See quots 1670 
Ray, 207, As much sibd [akin] as 
sieve and ndder, that grew both in a 
wood together 1691 Ray, Words not 
Generally Used, 63 (EDS), No more 
sib d than, etc Prov Cheshire 1824 
Scott. R^gauntlet, Lett xiii , ^Vhl]k 
ye are aware sounds as like being akin 
to a peatship and a shenffdom. as a 
sieve IS sib to a nddle 1917 Bndgc 
Cheshire Proverbs, 98 [as in 1691, but 
with sib ' for " sib’d "] 

Sift him gram by grain and he proveth 
but chaff 1633 Draxe, 46 1869 

Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch 1 , Sift 
a sluggard gram by grain, and yonU 
find him all chaff 

Sift night and day, and get nothing 
but bran, You 1732 Fuller, No 5997 
Sigh not See Never sigh 
Sight of a man hath the force of 
a lion. The 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenltm 

Sign invites you in , but your money 
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must redeem you out, The. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4746. 

Silence gives consent, c. 1387 : Usk, 
Tesl. of Love, in Skeat’s Chaucer, vii. 36, 
Lo eke an olde proverbe amonges many 
other : " He that is stille semeth as 
he graunted.” 1412 : Hoccleve, Rege- 
ment, st. 442, 1 . 3093 (E.E T S.), And 
for he naght ne seith, he his assent 
jeue]’ perto, bj' mannes lugement. 
c. 1490 ; Parto 7 iope, 467 (E.E.T.S.), 
This proverbe was seide full longe a-go ; 
“ ^Vho so holdeth hym still dothe as- 
sent.” 1591 : Lylj', Endymion, V. iii.. 
Silence, madam, consents. 1616 : Jon- 
son, Devil an / 4 ss, I. iu.. Let me take 
warrant, lad}^ from your silence, which 
ever is interpreted consent. 1638 ; 
Randolph, in Works, ii. 616 (1875), And 
modest silence gives consent. Before 
1754 : Fielding, Fathers, II. ii , At least 
I shall take your silence for consent 
1768: Goldsmith, Good-Natured Man, 
II. 1821 : W. Combe, Syntax in Search 
of Wife, can. xxxv. p. 109, But Ma’am 
said nought — ^though that’s consent. He 
thought, if but the adage old Does a 
decided truth unfold. 

Silence is a fine jewel for a woman, 
but it’s little worn. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
4166. 1869 : Spurgeon, fohn Plough- 
man, ch. vi. 

Silence is golden. 1865 ; W. White, 
Eastern England, ii. 129. 1878 : Gibbs, 
Cotswold Village, ch. iv., “ Silence is 
golden” is the motto here whilst the 
viands are being discussed. 1909 ; A. 
Dobson, in Poet. Works, 403 (1923). 
Cf. Speech. 

Silence is the best ornament of a 
woman. 1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, 
fo. 50, Silence gamysheth a woman. 
1645 : Howell, Letters, bk. i. § iv. No ix. 
1670 : Ray, 24. 

Silence is wisdom (or counsel). 
,c. 1374 : Chaucer, Troylus, bk lii. 1 . 294, 
These wyse clerkes that ben dede Han 
ever yet proverbed to us yonge. That 
“ firste vertu is to kepe tonge.” c. 1470: 
G. Ashby, Poems, 85 (E.E.T.S ), Crete 
wisdam is, litil to speke. 154° • Fals- 
grave, Acolastus, sig. B2, I dare not 
. . . saye mum is counseyle. 154 ® • 
Hey^vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch< v., I 


^vill say nought but mum, and mum 
is counsell. 1620 : Two Merry Milk- 
maids, II. ii.. Silence lady is the best 
part of Avisdome. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4169, Silence is wsdom, when speaking 
is folly. 1869 : Spurgeon, fohn Plough- 
man, ch. vi. 

Silence seldom doth harm. 1630 ; 
Brathwait, Eng. Gent., etc., 51 (1641), 
Silence . . . may doe good, but can doe 
little harme. 1670 : Ra}'-, 24. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4170, Silence seldom hurts. 

Silence. See also No wisdom; Sor- 
row makes silence ; and Speech. 

Silent, adj. x. A silent woman [fs] 
better than a double-tongued man. 1639 : 
Howell, II. 

I 2. /Is silent as death. 1377 : Lang- 
1 land. Plowman, B, x. 136, As doumbe 
as deth. 1679 : The Counterfeits, I. i., 
AH the houses silent as Death. 

3. As silent as the grave. 1604 : 
Shakespeare, Othello, V. ii., Ha! no 
more moving ? Still as the grave. 1778 : 
H. Brooke, Marriage Contract, I ii., I 

j \vill be silent as the grave, mth respect 
I to your secret. 1829 : Scott, fournal, 

I I July, The house . . . then became 
' silent as the grave. 1893 : R. L. S , 
Ebb-Tide, ch. viii. 

4. Beware of a silent dog and a still 
water. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1806 1875 : 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 115 

5. He that is silerit gathers stones. 
1813 : Ray, 159. 

Silk and scarlet walks many a harlot. 
In. 1869 : Hazlitt, 234. 

Silk purse out of a sow’s ear. You 
j can’t make a. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v. 

! “ Pigeon,” A man cannot make a 
cheveiiU purse of a sows eare. 1738 : 
S\vift, Polite Corners., Dial. II 1748 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, iv. 119 {1785), 
WTio would expect velvet to be made 
out of a sow’s ear ? 1806 : Lamb, 

Mr. H — , II 1877 ; S. Butler, Life and 
Habit, 201, Every man and every race 
is capable of education up to a cer- 
tain point, but not to the extent of 
being made from a sow’s ear into a silk 
purse. 1921 : Times, 18 August, p. 7 > 
col. 5 , A firm of chemists of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, have succeeded in inanu- 
facturing a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
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They admit that it is not yet a com- 
mercial proposition, but sufficiently 
complete and substantial to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the ancient proverb 
Silks and satins put out the kitchen 
fire 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudenium, 
Silks and satms put out the fire in the 
chimney 1736 Franklin, Way to 
Wealth, m Works, 1 447 (Bigelow) [with 
“ scarlet and \elvets ” after “ satins ") 
igi2 N & Q , ilth ser , vi 255, In 
my childhood m Ulster I often heard the 
proverb, " Silks,” etc 
S1II7 as a lamb's dad [sheep], As 
Oxfordsh 1923 Folk-Lore, xxxiv 329 
Silly fish See Fish (12) 

Silly goose See Goose (3) and (21) 
Silver, ad] and subs i A stiver key 
can open an tron lock 1732 Fuller, 

No 400 

2 He that has no silver tn hts purse, 
should have silver on kis longue (1659 
Howell, Proverbs Hal -Eng, 5, Who 
hath not money m his purse let him 
have honey in his mouth] 1732 
Fuller, No 2149 

3 Stiver dropsy See Sick (12) 

4 Silver hook See Angle (2) 

5 There is a stiver lining to every 
cloud 1634 Milton, Comus, 221, Was 
I deceived or did a sable cloud Turn 
forth her silver lining on the night ’ 
1852 Dickens, Bleak House, ch xvui , 

I expand, I open, I turn mj silver lining 
outward like Milton's cloud 1885 
Gilbert, Mikado. 11 Don't Jet’s be 
down-hearted 1 There's a silver hning 
to every doud 

*6 To be born with a silver spoon tn 
one's mouth [Gallinac films aJbae — 
Juvenal, xm 141 ] 1639 Clarke 39, 

He was borne with a pennj in's mouth 
1712 Motteux, Quixote, Pt II ch 
Ixxiii , Everj man was not bom with 
a silver spoon in his mouth 1850 
Dickens, Chuscleieit, ch vi 1869 
Hazlitt, 399 They who are bom with 
silver spoons in their mouths don't 
know how to use them 1922 C K 
Shorter, in Sphere 9 Dec , p 266, col 2, 
Assuredly he was bom wnth a silver 
spoon m his mouth He knew none of 
the struggles and anxieties which some 
of ns hav e faced 


See also White (18) 

Sim steals See Horse (52) 

Simondsall sauce S«quot Simond- 
sal! IS a Gloucestershire farm on high 
ground 1639 Berkeley MSS , lu 30 
(1885), When a man eates little, to say 
hee wants some of Simondsall sauce 

Simpers as a mare when she eats 
thistles, She 1639 Clarke, 120 

Simpers like a bnde on her wedding- 
day, She 1678 Ray, 288 

Simpers like a furmity kettle, She 
1631 W Saltonstall, Pictures Lo- 
quentes, sig C5, Makes her simper like 
a pot that’s ready to run o’rc 1667 
L’Estrange Quevedo’s Visions, 136 
(1904}, This sets the widow a pmking 
and simpcnng like a furmety-kettle 
1738 Swift, Polite Cowers , Dial I 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, n 92 (F L S ), 
She simpers like a fnimmetty kettle at 
Christmas 

Simpers like a nven dish, She 1678 
Ray. 288 

Simple as a ha’porth 0’ soap in a 
washin mug, As 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 19 

Sin and Sms, subs x It is a sm to 
bdte ike devil See Devil (25) 

2 It IS a sin to steal a pin 1875 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 129, 

as we used to be infonned ra 

the nursery 1914 Lucas, Landmarks, 
ch IV , Certain crusted scraps of nursery 
wisdom such as " It is a sm 
to steal a pm ' 

3 Our si«s and our debts are always 
greater than tee take them to be 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Ital-Eng,l 1732 
Fuller, No 4170 [" think ” for '* take "] 
1774 FranUm, in Works, v 291 
(Bigelow) 1827 Hone, Table-Book, 
505. greater than we thmk of 
1869 Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch 
XU fas in 1732] 

4 Sins are not known till they be 
acted 1640 Herbert, yar Prudentum 

5 Sin that ts hidden is half forgiven 
1567 G Fenton, Bandello, 11 I 49 
(T T ), Me thinkes a falte don in secrett 
IS hife perdoned 1666 Tomano. 
Piazza Univ , 197, Sin conceal’d, half 
pardoned 

Sm, verb See quot c 1386 
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Chaucer, Melibeus, §29, The proverbe 
seith : that " for to do sinne is man- 
nish, but certes for to persevere longe 
in sinne is werk of the devel.” 

Sinews of war, The. [Pecuniae belli 
civilis nervi sunt. — Tacitus, II. xxiv. 
Nervi belli pecunia. — Cicero, Phil., V. 
ii. 5.] c. 1550 : Disc. Common Weal 
Eng., 87 (1893) ( 0 .), These coins and 
treasures be not \vith out cause called of 
wse men . . . The senowes of warre. 
1581 : Stafford, Exam, of Complaints, 
67 (N. Sh. S.). 1594: Peele, Battle of 
Alcazar, I. ii.. Madam, gold is the glue, 
sinews, and strength of war. 1623 ; 
jMassinger, Duhe of Milan, III. i , Money 
is the sinew of the war. 1653 : Urqu- 
hart, Rabelais, bk. i. ch. xlvi., Coine is 
the sinews of warre. 1767 : Murphy. 
Sch. for Guardians, II. iii.. You have 
furnished me \vith the sinews of war. 
1838 : Carlyle, Sartor, bk. ii. ch. iii.. 
Suppose your sinews of war quite 
broken ; I mean your militar}' chest 
insolvent. 

Sing, verb. i. He may sing before 
thieves. [Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator. — ^Juvenal, x. 22.] c. 1230: in 
Wright, Pol. Songs John to Edw. II., 35 
(Camden S.) [Juvenal’s line], c. 1374: 
Chaucer, Boethius, bk.ii Pr. v., A pore 
man, that berth no richesse on him by 
the weye, may boldely singe .bifom 
theves, for he hath nat wherof to ben 
robbed, c. 1440 : Lydgate, Fall of 
Princes, bk. iii. 1 . 582 (E.E.T.S.), The 
poore man affor the theeff doth 
synge. 1593 ; Peele, Edw. I., sc. 
xii., ’Tis an old said saying ... a 
man’s purse-penniless may sing before 
a thief. 1659 : T. Peake, Parnassi 
Piierp., 21, Clients returning before 
theefs may sing ; For back from London 
they can’t money bring. 1707 ; Dun- 
ton, Athenian Sport, p. 155, col. i. The 
money-less traveller can sing before a 
thief. 1804 : JIrs. Piozzi, in Ha5nvard, 
Mrs. Piozzi, ii. 263 (1861), The poor 
traveller always sung safely even in 
company of thieves. 

2. He sings at a deaf man’s door. 
1633 ; Draxe, 38. 

3. He that sings in disaster [confesses]. 
Shall weep all his life-time thereafter. 


Sing 

1612 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. I bk. iii. 
ch. viii., " Here it is quite contrary,” 
quoth the slave, "for ‘ He that sings 
once, weeps all his life after.’ ” 1710 : 
S. Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
197. 

4. He that shtgs on Friday, will weep 
on Sunday. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pru- 
denium. 1670 : Ray, 24. 

5. He that sings worst let him begin 
first, c. 1410 ; Towneley Plays, 108 
(E.E.T.S.), [Here "worst” is "best”]. 
Who so can best sjmg Shall haue the 
begynnyng. 1725 : Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ 
Colloq., 204, According to the old pro- 
verb, He that sings worst let him begin 
first. 

6. Many a one sings that is full sorry. 
1561 : Queene Hester, 19 (Grosart), Yt 
with their mouth thei sing. Though thei 
wepe in their hart. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. " Chanter.” 

7. Sing before breakfast, cry before 
night. 1530 : Palsgrave, 776, You 
waxe mery this morning. God gyue 
grace you wepe nat or nyght. 1855 : 
N. & Q., 1st ser., xi. 416, If you sing 
before breakfast, you’ll cry before 
night. 1859 : Ibid., 2nd ser., viii. 484 
[Hants], i860 : Ibid., 2nd ser., ix. 
51, . . . very common ... in almost 
every part of Lincolnshire. 1898 : 
Ibid., 9th ser., ii. 436. 1899 : Ibid., 
9th ser., iii. 173 [Northants]. 

8 . Thou singest like a bird called a 
swine. 1678 : Ray, 269. 1732 . Ful- 
ler, No. 5230, To sing like, etc. 

g. To sing Lachrymce = To be sorry 
or mournful, c 1610 : in Roxb. Ballads, 
hi. 68 (B.S.), In the prison to stay. 
Where I sung Lachrima. 1674 : Poor 
Robin Alman., July, The lawyers shall 
sing Lachrymae over Littletons grave. 

10. To si 7 tg Placebo— To be flattering 
or servile. 1340 : Ayenbite, 60 ( 0 .), 
J>e uerfe zenne is y>et huaime hi aUe 
zingek " Placebo,” >et is to zigge : " mi 
Ihord zayj> zup, mi Ihord dej> wel.” 
c. 1540 ; Bale, Kynge Johan, 30 (Camden 
S.), By the mas, me thynke they are 
syngyng of placebo. 1542 : Becon, in 
Early Works, 276 (P.S.), He cannot bear 
fire in one hand and water in the other. 
He cannot play placebo. 1592 : Nashe, 
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Works, u 50 (Grosart), That poets and 
good fellowes may dnnlce, and sooldieis 
sing Placebo 1618 Hanngton, Ept~ 
grams, bk 11 No 56, [entitled] Of a 
Preacher that sings Placebo 

11 Tostngthesamesongiptoneson^ 

1580 Baret, Alvearte, Ea, They harpe 
alwaie vpon one string they are alwaie 
in one song 1639 Clarke, 8, To sing 
the old song 1670 Ray, 192, To 
sing the same song 1681 Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalts, 1133 1736 

Bailey Did , s v “ Tune, You are 
aittajs in the same tune 

12 To Sing three thrums = To purr 
like a cat 1917 Bridge. Cheshire 
Proverbs 143 

13 Who can sing so merry a note as 
he ihaX cannot change a great I54t> 
Heywood Proierbs. Pt I ch \ii 
1594 Bamfield, Affect Sheph 40 
(ftrej S ) 1692 L'Estrange ^sop. 
390 (3rd ed ), the old saying. No 
man smgs a memer note Then he that 
cannot change a groat 1732 Fuller, 
No 6449 [" the cobler ” for ‘ he "] 

14 See quot 1869 Hazhtt, 482, 
Yeow mussent sing a Sunday, became 
it IS a sm , but yeow may sing a Monday, 
till Sunday cums agin Suffolk 

Singers and nngers are little home 
bnngers 1893 Co Folk-Lore Suf- 
folk. 151 (FLS) 

Singing man keeps his shop ui his 
throat, The 1640 Herbert, /ar Prw- 
denlum 1670 Ray, 24 1732 Fuller, 
No 4747 

Single long, shame at last 1659 
Howell, Proierbs Brit -Eng , 21 
Sink m his own sm, He shsdl 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs. Pt I ch x , Thou 
shalte sure sinke m thine own syn for 
vs 1659 Howell 15 
Sink or swim. To c 1386 Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 1 1539, She recch- 
eth neuere wher I synke or fleete [float] 
c 1450 in Reltq Antiquee, 1 76 {1841), 
^Vhedy^ she ever flete, or synl^e 
c 1520 in Skelton. Works 11 438 
(D>ce). But some shall go astraje. And 
leme to s^v>■me or smke 1394 Nashe, 
Dido, IV' m , She cares not how we 
smke or smmme e 1(120 B & P , 
Night-Walker, III 111 1667 Pej^s, 


Sit 

Dtary,4Apnl 1709 mHarl Mtscell, 

1 206 (1744) 1748 Richardson, Cla- 

rtssa, VI 211 (J785), She was deter 
mined to get out herself as fast as she 
could, let me smk or swim 1818 
Scott, Heart of Midi . ch xxvi 1896 
Doyle, Rodney Slone, ch vij , I smk 
or swim with my friends I A Whig 
I started, and a V^^ig I shall remain 

Sion and Sheen See quots 1659 
Howell, 21, The nun of Sion, with the 
fner of Shean, Went under water to 
play the quean 1790 Grose. Pros 
Gloss , s v " Middlesex," The nun ol 
Sion mth the fnar of Sheen [=birds 
of a feather] 

Sirrah your dogs I 1670 Ray, 192 
1732 Puller, No 6496 Sirrah your 
dog. but surah not me , For I was bom 
before jou could see 

Sit, lerh I Better sit idle than vork 
for nothing 1642 D 'Ro%<iK,Malrm 
Honour, 225, Our proverbe saith, better 
sit for naught, then stir for naught 
1683 Menton Yorkshire Alt, 83“7 
(1697), Better sit idle than work teaum 
[for nothing] 

2 Better stl still than nse up and fill 
c 1410 Pou w/ey P/ays, 229{E E TS) 
1546 Heywood, Proierbs, Pt 11 ch v 
1592 Warner, Albion's England, bV 
VII ch 37, And rather sit thou safely 
still, Then for a fall to nse 1618 
Breton, in Inedited Tracts, 190 (Hailitt), 
1732 Fuller, No 4181, Sit still, rather 
than nse and fall down 

3 He sits not sure that sits too high 
i6ii Cotgrave, sv "Assurd" 

4 He that sits to work in the market 
place shall have many teachers 173 ^ 
Fuller, No 2303 

5 He that sitleth well thinkelh iH 
1578 Flono First Fruites, fo iS, \Vho 
sitteth wel thjmketh yl 1629 Book 
of Meery Riddles, Prov 10 

6 Sit a while and go a mile i 53 ° 
Palsgrave, 436, Rest a whyle and roiine 
a myle 1639 Clarke. 235 

7 Sit by the good, and by the good 
arise 1572 T VV’iLon, Disc uP^ 
Usury, 359 (1925) [ated as " an old 
prouerbe "] 

8 Sit in your place and none can make 

yourtse, 1611 Cotgrave, sv " Seoir, 
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He need not fear to be chidden that sits 
where die is bidden. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudenlum. 1670 : Ray, 24. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4180, Sit firm in thy 
place, and none can hurt thee. 1853 : 
Trench, Proverbs, 108 (1905), How ex- 
cellently this unites genuine modesty 
and manly self - assertion : Sit in your 
■place, and no man can make you rise. 

9. To sit on one’s skirts. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. v.. And also I 
shall, to reueng former hurtis Hold 
their noses to grinstone, and syt on 
theyr skurtis That erst sate on mine 
1598 ; Bernard, Terence, 58, I will be 
reuenged on thee. I will sit on th}' 
skirts. 1732 : Fuller, No 2653, I wall 
stick in your skirts for this. 1816 : 
Scott, Old Mortality, ch. xliii., " D — n 
seize me, if I forgive him for it, though !” 
replied the other ; " and I think I can 
sit in his skirts now.” 1889 : Peacock, 
Manley, etc.. Gloss., 490 (E.D.S.), To sit 
on a person’s skirts is to anno}', baffle, 
or impede him. 

10. To sit still and ptll straws. 1672 . 
Walker, Paroem., 21. 

11. To sit upon thorns. See Thorn 

( 8 ). 

Sitenhill. See Barton. 

Six awls make a shoemaker. 1670 : 
Ray, 216. 

Sixes and sevens, At. Original!}' this 
seems to have been a gambhng — dicing 
— phrase, " To set at si.x or seven.” The 
Oxford English Dictionary says — “ prob- 
ably a fanciful alteration of to set on 
cinque and sice, these being the two 
highest numbers.” c. 1340 : Avowyne 
of Arthur, st. 65 {Camden S.), AUe in 
sundur hit brast in six or in seuyn. 
c. 1374 : Chaucer, Troylus, bk. iv. 1 . 622, 
Lat not this \vrecched wo thin herte 
gnawe. But manly set the world on 
sixe and sevene. c. 1400 : Towneley 
Plays, 169 (E.E.T.S.), Bot be thay past 
me by by mahowne in heuen, I shall, 
and that in hy set all on sex and seuen. 
1542 : Udall, tr. Erasmus' Apoph , 298 
(1877), There is a prouerbe, omnem 
iacere aliam, to cast att dice, by whiche 
is signified, to set al on sixe and seuen, 
and at al auentures to ieoperd, assaiyng 
the ^vild chaunce of fortune, be it good. 


I be it bad. 1596 : Shakespeare, Rich. II., 
II. ii.. All is uneven. And everything is 
! left at six and seven. 1630 : Taylor 
I (Water -Poet), Works, 2nd pagin., 71, 
, Nor carelessly set aU at six and seuen. 

■ 1670 : Cotton, Scarronides, bk. iv.. But 
I like a dame of wits bereaven. Let all 
! things go at si.x and seven. 1710 : 
i Cenflivre, Man’s Bewitch’d, II. iv.. Did 
he make any will ? . . . No, Sir, he 
has left all sixes and sevens. 1768 : 

! Goldsmith, Good-Natured Man. L, 

, Haven’t I reason to be out of my senses, 

' when I see things going at sixes and 
sevens ? 1829 : Cobbett, Advice to 

, Young Men, Lett. III., Leaving books 
, and papers all lying about at sixes and 
sevens. 1920 : Locke, House of Baltazar , 
ch. xviii., " We’re all at sixes and 
sevens,” cried Weatherley one day in 
despair. . . . “ Unless we’re careful, the 
; project will drop to pieces.” 

I Six feet of earth make all men equal. 

I 1659 : Howell, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 8 
j 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 285, Six 
I foot of earth shuts up every one. 

! Six o’clock with him, It’s welly=He is 
failing in health 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 86 . 

Six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. 1852 : Dickens, Bleak House, 
ch. xxiv., ^Mostly they come for skill — 
or idleness. Si-x of one, and haif-a- 
I dozen of the other. 1859 • ^ala. Twice 
I Roimd Clock, 3 a.m. 1907 : De Morgan, 
j Alice-for-Shori, ch. xvi. 

I Six score. See quots. This is what 
is knoivn as the " long hundred.” 

; 1647 : in Somers Tracts v. 488 (1811), 

' For in things without heads six score 
! go to an himdred. 1849 : F. T. Dins- 
i dale, Teesdale Gloss., iii. Five score’s a 
j hundred of men, money, and pins, Si.x 
i score’s a hundred of all other things. 

1881 : Evans, Leics. Words, 187 (E.D.S.), 

’ I have often heard quoted the old 
I rule — [as in 1849]. But the long hun- 
1 drcd is now seldom heard of ex- 
I cept in piece-work in some few trades. 
1889: Peacock, Manley, etc.. Gloss., -yyi 
(E.D.S ) [as in 1849]. 1917 : Bridge, 

Cheshire Proverbs, 55, Everything is 
counted six-score except men, money 
; and bricks. Ibid., g6. Naught is 
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counted six score to the hundred "but 
old ivomen and gorse kids [faggots] 

Size anque will not, If See quot 
1678 Ray, 348, If size cinque will not 
and duce ace cannot, then quatre trey 
must The middle sort bear pnbhc 
burthens, taxes, etc , most 
Skeer [Rake out] your own fire This 
IS of the family of " Sweep before your 
own door ’’ 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proierbs log 

Skiddaw I Jf Sktddaw halh a cap, 
Cnffel nois full riell of that In the 
quotations 1610 to 1709 ‘ Cnffel ” is 
given as ' Scruffell ‘ and m 1790 
as "Scuffel” 1610 P Holland, tr 
Camden’s 767 1655 Fuller 

Church Hist , bk a § m (9) 1709 O 

Dykes, Eng Proverbs (at end) 1790 
Grose, Prov Gloss , s v “ Cumb«- 
land" 1818 Scott, Heart of Midi, 
ch xl 1899 Dickmson, Cumberland 
Gloss 54, When Cnffel gets a cap, 
Skiddaw wots well of that 
2 Sktddaw, Lauielhn and Casltcand 
Are the highest hills tn all England 
1610 P Holland, tr Camden iBrtlannta, 
767 1639 Hov.eU,2i 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss, "Cumberland" 

Skill and confidence are an uncon* 
quered army 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenlum 

Skunnungton, To nde 1634 C 
Butler, Feminine Monarckie, 64 Yet 
when they have it, let them use poore 
Skimmington as gently as they may , 
especially in publik, to hide his shame 
1714 E Ward, Caialcade, 35, That 
those vvho knew not the occasion Of 
such a noisy strange procession. Ex- 
pected they should tad anon The same 
to be a Skimuigton 1825 Jenumgs. 
Somerset Words, 63 To nde Skmmier- 
ton, is an exhibition designed to 
ridicule some one who unfortunately, 
possesses an unfaithful wife 1886 
Hardy. Casierbridge, ch xxxix , Have 
jou seen any gang of fellows makmg a 
devil of a noise — skimmington ndmg, 
or something of the sort ? 

Skinafimt,To 1640 Herbert, Joe 
Pruderltim, You cannot flay a rtonc 
1659 Howell, II, To skin a stone for 
a penny, and break 1 knife of twHve- 


pence 1670 Ray, 9, No man can 
flay a stone 1690 New Diet Canting 
Crew, sig E5, He’ll flay a flint, of a 
meer scrab, or miser 1754 Berth^'l- 
son, Eng -Danish Did , s v " Skin,’’ He 
would skm a flmt 1841 Hartshorae 
Sdtopia Ant , 567, A covetous person, 
one who, if it were possible, would 
" skin a ^t, to save a penny ’’ 1851 
Sternberg, Dialed, etc , of Norikanls 
97, One who, as the proverb says, will 
’Skin a flint worth a fardm Spwile 
[Spoil] a knife worth a grat [groat]" 
1901 Folk-Lore, xii 82, [S W Wilts} A 
would skm a vimt vur a varden and 
spwile a tenpenny nayl m doin’ on’t 
1910 R L Gales, Studies tn Arcady, 
335 The wnter remembers heanng 
"to skin a flint, and spoil a sliilling: 
knife in doing it ” 

Skin between the brows See quots 
1575 Still, Gam Gurton, V 11 , I am 
as true, I would thou knew, as [the] 
skm between thy brows 1599 Shake- 
speare, Much Ado, III V , An old man, 
sir but, m faith, honest as the 
skin between his brows 1605 London 
Prodigal, V 1 , She is as true as 
the skin between any man’s brows 
here 1696 D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt IB 
Act I , I warrant she's as virtuous as 
the skin between her brows 
Sky falls we shall catch larks, Whm 
the [Quid SI ? Redeo ad illos qm 
aiunt Quid si coelum mat ’ — Terence, 
, IV ui 41 ] Before 1500 mHiU. 
Commonplace-Book, 128 (EETS) 
And hewm [heaven] fall, wc shall hawe 
mam larkts 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I ch IV [‘‘have’’ for 
‘ catch'] 1606 Day, He of GulU, 
V ["have" for “catch"] 1638 
Randolph, Muses' Looking-Glass, II u ■ 
Should heaven fall — Aph Why 
then we should have larks 1709 K 
Kingston, Apoph Curtosa, 17, When 
the sky shall fall, and blind men catch 
larks 1721 Bailey, Eng Did , s v 

1869 S^mgton, John Plough- 
»ui«,ch XX 1914 Shaw,"Paientsand 
Children ' in Misalhance ?/c,xxx. Just 
as I do not admit that if the sky fell we 
should all catch larks 

Slam that had warning, not he that 
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took it, He was. 1659 ; Howell, Pro- 
verbs: Brit.-Eng., 3. 

Slander, but it is no lie. It may be a. 
1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 

Slander flings stones at itself. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4183. 

Slander is a shipwreck by a dry tem- 
pest. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Slander leaves a scar behind it. 1633 : 
Draxe, 191, Slander leaueth a skarre. 
1670 ; Ray, 24 [" score ” for " scar ”]. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generahs, 
1136. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4184 [as in 
1670]. 

Slander one with a matter of truth. 


is worth two after. 1829 : Cobbett, 
Advice to Young Men, Lett. I [“ worth 
more than two 1S46 ; Denham, 
Proverbs, 3 (Percy S.). 

Sleep, verb. I. He hath slept well that 
remembers not he hath slept ill. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1897. 

I 2. He sleeps with his eyes open. 1586 : 
I Pettie, Guazzo’s Civil Convers., fo 140, 

1 \\Tuch sleepeth (as they say) her eies 
j being open. 1732 : FuUer, No. 1947, 
He is so wary that he sleeps like a 
! hare, with his eyes open. 

! 3. He that sleeps bites no body. 1567 : 

I Merry Tales, etc.. No. xxxvi. p. 50 


To. 1678 : Ray, 269. 

Slander that is raised is ill to fell, A. 
c. 1460 : How the Good Wife, 1 . 25, A 
slaundrer that is reised is euelle to felle. 

Slanderer. The most dangerous of 
wild beasts is a slanderer; of tame ones 
a flatterer. 1855 : Bohn, 511. 

Slapton, Where fools will happen. 
1851 ; Sternberg, Dialect, etc., of 
Northants, 192. 

Slave that cannot command himself. 
He’s a. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2445. 

Slavering folks. See Snotty folks. 

Sleep, sh6s. i. Honrs of sleep. 1666: 
Torriano, Piazza XJniv., 114, Five hours 
sleepeth a traveller, seven a scholar, 
eight a merchant, and eleven every 
knave. 1732 : Fidler, No. 4112, Seven 
hours’ sleep viU make a clown forget 
his design. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
5 (Percy S.) [as in 1732, but ^vith " the 
husbandman ” for " a clown ”]. 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 578, Nature 
requireth five. Custom taketh seven. 
Idleness takes nine. And Wickedness 
eleven. 1912 : N. & Q., nth ser., v. 
52, Six hours for a man, seven for a 
woman, and eight for a fool. The 
precept seems to be based on the Latin 
lines: — Sex horis dormire sat^ est 
juvenique senique, Septem vix pigro, 
nulli concedimius octo. — Collectio Saler- 
nitana, ed. De Renzi, vol. v. p. 7. 

2. One hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth two after. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum [" three ’’ for ‘‘ two ]. 
1731 : in Peck, Desid. Curiosa, 226 
(1779), As experience it self shews, one 
hour’s rest before twelve of the clock 


I (Hazlitt), Here by 5^6 maye se, that 
! many thinges passe by them that 
! slepe, and it is an old sayenge : He 
that slepeth, byteth no body. 1615 : 
Stephens, Essays, etc., bk. i. No. 21, 
Hee that drinkes well, sleepes well, and 
hee that sleepes well thinkes no harme. 

4. I don’t sleep to all. 1593; G. 
Harvey, Works, ii 165 (Grosart), Some 
sleepe not to all: and I watch not to 
eueryone. 1725 • Bailey, tr. Erasmus’s 
Colloq., 487, You know the old proverb, 
/ dofi’t sleep to all. 

5. Sleep without suppmg, and wake 
withcrut owing. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

6. To sleep as sound as a church. 
1839 : Dickens, Nickleby, ch. xxiii.. 
Asleep she did fall, sound as a church. 
Cf. Fast as a church. 

'j. To sleep in a field. See quot. 
1926 : Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., Ivii. 152, 
" You’ve bin sleepin' in a field wi’ the 
gate open.” Said to a man who was 
fussing about a cold. 

8. To sleep in a whole skin. See 
Whole skin. 

g. To sleep like a pig. 1736 : Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. " Pig,” He sleeps like a pig. 

10. To sleep like a top. 1668 : 
Davenant, Rivals, III., Or else I shall 
sleep like a top. 1762: Hall-Stevenson, 
Crazy Tales, 56, Scolded a while, and 
slept like any top. 1820 : Byron, 
Letters, etc., v. 115 (Prothero), I slept 
like a top. 1855 ; Gaskell, North and 
South, ch. xxiii. 

11. To sleep on both ears. [In aurem 
utramvis otiose ut dormias. — ^Terence, 
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Haul , II ni loi ] 1540 Pjl^ra\c, 
Acolastus, sig C4 Than truely lyucd I 
lyke one that sleapeth on bothe his 
eares Before 1663 Abp Bramhall, 
ITorAs, 111 5i8(Ang-Catk £1^,1842-4), 
Let him set his heart at rest , I t>ili 
remove this scruple out of his mind, 
that he maj sleep securely upon both 
ears 1754 Berthelson Eng -Dantsh 
Diet , s V Sleep ' 

12 To slee> ix.ilhoni rocking 1631 
Brathwait Whtfnztes 106 (1859) Hee 
sleepes soundly without rocking 1738 
Swift Polite Conveys , Dial III , I’m 
sure I shall sleep without rocking 
Sleeping dogs he, Let c 1374 
Chaucer, Troyltts bk 111 1 764, It is 
nought, good a sVeping hound to wake 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs Pt I ch \ . 
It IS euyll wakyng of a sleepyng dog 
1598 Shakespeare 2 Henry IV ,1 11 , 
Wake not a sleeping wolf 1605 
Camden, Remains, 326 (1870) [as in 
1546] 1850 Dickens. Copperfield, ch 

xxxix , Let sleeping dogs he — who 
wants to rouse em> i8q8 Wey- 
man Shrewsbury, ch xxxu 1922 
Sphere 5 Aug , 132 It is all ver> well 
to let sleeping dogs he, but in this case 
the dogs are dogs of war 
Sleeping enough in the grave, There 
T/ilI be 1736 Franklin. iVay to 
Wealth, in Works 1 443 (Bigelowr) 
Sleeping lion See Lion (13) 

Sleepy master makes his servant 
a lout, A [c 1290 in Wnght 
Pol Songs John to Ldw II , 165 
(Camden S ) Mitis pnelatus facit 
ignavos famulatus] 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentiim 

Sleeveless errand, A Mr Warwick 
Bond in his edition of John Lyly, 
quotes (ill 503) from Lady Charlotte 
Guest's translation of the Mahtnogton 
(" Dream of May en Wledig ”) “Now this 
was the guise in which the messengers 
journeyed one sleeve was on the cap 
of each of them in front, as a sign that 
they were messengers in order that 
through what hostile land soever they 
might pass, no harm might be done 
them “ Mr Bond adds ‘ Without 
the sleeve they might never be able to 
perform their errand ’ Tins seems to 


make clear the much disputed ongin 
of the phrase " A sleeveless errand. ’ 
1 e a futile, bootless errand The use 
of “sleeveless ’ with this signification 
naturally spread to other things besides 
errands One would have expected to 
find sleeveless errand “ at an earlier 
date than the wider uses , but I have 
not been able to find examples of the 
former so early as examples of the 
latter There follow illustrations of A, 
the wider apphcations of the adjective , 
and B, the preciser use m “ sleeveless 
errand “ 

A c 1387 Usk, Tesl of Love, m 
Skeat's Chaucer, vii 76, And mesureth 
his goodnesse not by slevelesse wordcs 
15th cent m Reftj Anhgwte.i 83 
(1841), Thynke not y schall telle 
you a sleveles reson c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 181 (E E T S }, Sumnjc m sebryfte 
schal taryc the preest wyth slcueles 
talys [idle talk] that no-thyng Jongyth 
to sebryfte 1593 Pass Morrtce, 63 
(N Sh S ). So vnmannerly to vse him 
by siceueles excuses 1726 in Hone, 
hv Day Book, u 782, Having, under a 
sleeveless pretence, been deny d a com- 
bat 1821 Scott, Fam Letters, 11 ixi 
(1894), He had no honourable 

mode of avoiding the sleeveless quarrel 
fixed on him 1867 Waugh, Tathn'^ 
Malhy, 18, Single-step doancin’, an' 
sich like sleeveless wark as that 

B 1546 Heywood, Proierbs, Pt I 
ch VII , To make a siceueles 

errande 1604 Jacke of Dover, 4 
(Percy S ), To whose house I went upon 
a sleeveles arrand 1670 Cotton, 
Scarronides, bk iv 1712 Motteux. 
Quixote, Pt II ch X 1828 Carr, 
Craven Dialect, 11 290, As I ve hed a 
sleeveless earrant 

Slender in the middle as a cow in the 
waist, As 1621 Burton, Anatomy cj 
; Melancholy. Ill u 3, i, vol lu p t?® 
(ShiUeto), She stoops, is lame ^ 
slender m the middle as a Cow in the 
waist 1670 Ray, 207 1732 Fuller. 
No 727 1881 Evans Leics Words, 

242 (EDS), "As slender, ’ etc 'This 
penphrasis to desenbe obesity 
IS still m use 

Slight impressions See Impressions 
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Slip between cup and lip. See Cup (4). 

Slip of the foot may be soon re- 
covered, A ; but that of the tongue 
perhaps never. 1732: Fuller, No. 403. 
Cf. Better the feet slip. 

Slip one’s neck out of tlie collar. To. 
1583 : Golding, Calvin on Dent., cxxv. 
772 ( 0 .), Albeit we . . . would slippe 
our heades out of the coler seeking to 
shift off y« matter. 1633 : Dra.xe, 1S9, 
He draweth his necke out of the coffer. 
1678 : Ray, 350. 1754 : Berthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. "Slip.” 1857: 
Hughes, Totn Biown, Pt H ch. vii , If 
we can slip the collar and do so much 
less without getting caught, that’s one 
to us. 

Slippery as an eel. 1412 : Hoccleve, 
Regement, 1 . 1985, p. 72 (E.E.T S.), Mi 
vat is also slipir as an eel. c 1420 : 
L3-dgate, Assem. of Gods, 31 (E E.T S.). 
^’^yche made the grounde as slepjT 
as an yele. 1533 ; Hej^vood, Play of 
Love, 1 . 1414 (Brandi, Quellen, 204), 
And coryd [curried (of a horse)] tyff he 
be slyke as an ele. 1633 : S. JIarmion, 
Fine Companion, V. ii.. He is as slippery 
as an eel, in love. 1690 : Shadwell, 
Amorous Bigot, 1 . 1740; Richardson, 
Pamela, i. 207 (1883), You’ll find her as 
slippery as an eel. I’ll assure you. 1855 : 
Gaskeff, North and South, ch. .xvii 

Sloes. See Black, adj. (8) , and Many 
slones. 

Sloe-tree’s as white as a sheet. When 
the. Sow your barley whether it be dry 
or wet. 1678 : Ray, 49 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 6482. 1825 : Hone, Ev. Day 

Book, i. 670. 1893 ; Inwards, W eather 
Lore, 152. 

Sloth breeds a scab. 154 ^ • He}'^- 

wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. iii , Sens we 
see slouth must breede a scab 1611 : 
Davies (of Hereford), Sc. of Folly, 48, in 
Works, ii. (Grosart). 

Slothful is the servant of the covetous. 
The. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Slothful man is the beggar’s brother, 
The. 1732 ; Fuller, No 4748- '• 

Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 6 

Sloth is the devil’s cushion or pillow. 
1669 : Politeuphuia, 306. 

Sloth is the key to poverty. ^^^9 • 
Politeuphuia, 306 [\vith " mother ’ for 


" ke)f ”]. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 107 
(1905). And to many languages another 
with its striking image. Sloth, the key of 
poverty, belongs. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
' labour wears. 1736 : Franldin, Way 
i to Wealth, in Works, i. 443 (Bigelow). 

\ Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
^ industry all things easy. Ibid., i. 443. 

1 Sloth turneth the edge of wit. 1579 ' 
j Lyty, Enphiies, 126 (Arber). 1670 : 

' Ray, 24 

Slow and sure. 1633 : Draxe, in 
bis, SlovTiesse is sure 1639 : Fuller, 
Holy War, bk. iii. ch. v , These, though 
slow, were sure 1692 ; L’Estrange, 
LEsop, 337 (3rd ed.). Slow and sure in 
I these cases is good counsel. 1711 : 

1 Steele, Spectator, No 140, He is rich, 

! and my mother says. As he is slow he is 
; sure. 1768 : Goldsmith, Vtcar, ch. xxi , 

I Wffiat signifies minding her ? ... if she 
j be slow she’s sure. 1922 : Weyman, 

; Ovington’s Bank, ch. v., Slow and sure 
is a good rule. 

Slow help is no help. 1853 ; Trench, 
Proverbs, 19 (1905). 

Slow worm. See Adder. 

I Sluggard makes his night till noon. 
The. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4749 

Sluggard must be clad in rags. The. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 333 (1870). 

Sluggard’s guise. See quots. 1639 : 
in Berkeley MSS. iii , 32 (1885), Hee is 
tainted wth an evil! guise. Loth to bed 
and lother to rise. 1670 : Ray, 143, 
The sluggards guise, Loath to go to bed 
I and loath to rise. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

' 6368 [as in 1670]. 1825 ; Jennings, 

' Somerset. Words, 70, Sluggardy-guise , 
j Loth, etc 1842; Akerman, TFi/feGfoss., 
46, Sluggard’s guise Loth to bed And 
loth to rise. 

Sluggard takes an hundred steps be- 
cause he would not take one in due 
time, A. 1855 : Bohn, 300. 

Slut and Sluts, subs. i. A slut never 
wants a clout. Whilst her aipernt [apron] 
holds out. 1880 : Courtney, W. Cornwall 
Words, I (E.D S.). 

2. A slut will poison thy gut. 1685 : 
Mother Bunch's Closet, 14 (Gomme, 
1885) [quoted as " The old sa3ang ”]. 

3 Of all tame beasts I hate sluts. 



Small 

1678 Ray, 8r 1732 Fuller, No 

3697 

4 Sluls are good enough to make a 
sloven’s porridge 1639 Clarke. 287 

[m the singular] c 1685 m Roxh 
Ballads, vui 869 (B S ) [as in 1639] 
1732 Fuller No 4190 
See also Apple (6) 

Small birds must have meat 1600 
Shakespeare, Merry Wives, I m , Young 
ravens must have food 1639 Clarke, 
292 1670 Ray 63 

Small cheer and great welcome makes 
a merry feast c 1600 Shakespeare, 
Com of Errors, III 1 

Small choice m rotten apples. There 
IS 1594 Shakespeare, Tam of Shrew, 
I 1 Before 1681 J t-acy, Sawny the 
ScoJ, I 1875 Cheales, Proverb Folk- 
Lore. 116 

Smaller the peas See Pea (3) 

Small family is soon provided for, A 
1732 Fuller, No 405 
Small fish than an empty dish, Better 
are 1678 Ray, 204 1732 Fuller, 

No 6369 

Small fish to catch a great one, Ven* 
ture a 1639 4 t 1670 Ray, 

152 1732 Fuller, No 5348 Cf 
Sprat 

Small heart hath small desires, A 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
Small house has a wide throat, A 
1865 '' Lancs Proierbs," \n N & Q , 

3rdscr,viu 494 1901 F E Taylor, 

Lancs Sayings, 7, A smo heawse has oft 
gotten a wide throttle 

Small invitation See Beggar [15) 
Small pack See Pedlar 
Small pitchers See Little pitchers 
Small sore wants not a great plaster, 
A 1567 Fenton, Bandello, i 222 
(T T ), “ Like as,“ sayth he, " small 
scares require slender medeans” 1732 
Fuller, No 412 
Small spark See Spark 
Small stake makes cold play r 1597 
m Harmgton, Nugae Antiquee, x 205 
(1804), I know the saying small 
stake makes colde play 
Small stomachs, light heels 1855 
Bohn, 487 

Small sum will serve to pay a short 
reckomng, A 1639 Clarke, 128 
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1696 "D'VTiey, Quixote, Pt HI ActV 
sc 1 1732 Fuller, No 413 1753 Foote, 
Taste, I 1 , A paltry affair, a poor ten 
guinea job , however, a small game— 
you know the proverb 

Smart as a carrot 1780 m Far 
mer, Musa Pedestns, 56, I still was as 
smart as a carrot all day c 1791 
Pegge, Derbtcisms, 135 (EDS) 1894 
Northall, Folk Phrases, 11 (EDS ), As 
smart as a carrot Said -of one gaily 
dressed 1923 Folk-Lore, xxxiv 329 
(Oxfordshire) 

Smell, verb i He smelleth best that 
doth of nothing smdl [Quoniam optimus 
odor in corpore est nuUus Seneca, 
Epist cviii] 1598 Meres, Palladis, 
fo 32, As women do smell well, which 
smel of nothing 1607 Lingm, IV 
HI 1619 Heipe to Discourse 93 (1640) 
Since as the proverbe is, They smfU 
best that smell of nothing 1669 Hns 
Help to Discourse, 245, They that smell 
least, smell best 

2 He that smells the first savour, is the 
fault's first father Glos 1639 in 
Berkeley MSS , m 32 (1885) 

3 To smell a rat 1533 in Balms 

from MSS , i 182 (B S ), For yf they 
smell a ratt c 1598 Deloney, 

Gentle Craft, Ft II ch iii , What would 
you so fame be nd of my company ?— B 
With Gill 1 smell a rat 1608 Middle 
ton. Family of Love, IV it , Master 
Gerardine, disguised and ashore 1 na>< 
then I smell a rat 1669 Dryden, 
Wild Gallant, IV 1 , Oh, are you there 
abouts, sir ’ then I smell a rat, 1' faith 
1714 Ozell Moltlre, 1 102, All these 
signs betoken no good , I smell a rat 
1872 Butler, Erewhon, ch xviu , B 
they smell a rat about the preancts of a 
cherished institution, they ivill always 
stop their noses to it if they can 

4 To smell of the lamp [The e’l- 

pression is attnbuted to 

Pytheas by Plutarch (F«f Demoslh , 
c 8)J 1542 Udall tr Erasmus’ d/'o/A • 
379 (1877) The saiyng of Pytheas «s 
commen and muche spoken of, that the 
oracions of Demosthenes smeUed all of 
the candle, for that the same did ju 
the night season wryte and recordc 
sochc thinges as he had to saye to the 
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people in the daye time. 1608 : in 
Harington, Nvgts AntiqiicB, ii. 190 
(1804), A well-labour’d sermon . . . 
that smelt of the candle. 1647 ; Howell, 
Letters, bk. ii. No. xxi., I thank you 
heartily for your last letter, in regard 
I found it smelt of the lamp. 1754 : 
Connoisseur, No. 3, Our compositions 
are so correct that . . they may be 

said to smell of the lamp. 1820 : 
Colton, Lacon, Pref., Knowledge . . . 
^vill smell of the lamp. 

5. To smell of the oil. 1577 : J. 
Grange, Golden Afhroditis, sig. Ni, This 
Mtle volume of mine smelleth of the 
oyle and candle. 1646 : Browne, 
Pseudo. Epi., To Reader, A work of this 
nature . . . should smel of oyl, if duly 
and deservedly handled. 1883 ; Trol- 
lope, Autobiog., ch. X., A man who 
thinks much of his words as he %vrites 
them will generally leave behind him 
work that smells of oil. 

6 . Well may he smell fire whose gown 
burns. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1670 : Ray, 9. 

Smell of gain is sweet, The. 1621 : 
Brathwait, Natures Embassie, etc., 303 
(1877), Smell of gaine makes Labour 
sweet. 1659 : Gayton, Art of Longevity, 
46. 

Smile, verb. 1. He smiles like a 
basket of chips. Old Shropshire saying. 
Sometimes \vith the addition — “ on a 
frosty morning.” 1871 : N. & Q., 4th 
ser., vii. 9. 

2. He smiles like a brewer’s horse. 
1659 : Howell, 18. 

3. See quot. 1702 : Centlivre, Beau’s 
Duel., Epil,, He surest strikes that 
smiling gives the blow ; Poets, wth 
us, -this proverb do defy. We hve by 
smiles, for if you frown we die. 

4. You smile and bite. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5999. 

Smiling boy seldom proves a good 
servant, A. 1659 : Howell, 8. 1670 : 
Ray, 24. 1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 

60 {1903), An old proverb says, “A 
smiling boy is a bad servant.” 

Smith, subs. i. A right skilful smith. 
See quot. c. 1225 ; Ancren R-, 5^ 
(Camden S.), Ofte a ful hawur smit 5 
smeo^elS a ful woe knif (Often does a 


Smoke 

right skilful smith forge a full weak 
knife). 

2. The smith and his penny are both 
black. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1657 • Gumall, Christian in Ar- 
mour, Pt. II. V. 15, ch. V. p. 129 (1679). 
1737: Ray, 71. 1875: J. W. Ebs- 
worth, App. to Merry Drollery, 373, 
An old proverb says that the Smith 
and his penny are both black. So we 
need not expect that a Sowgelder’s song 
will be cleanly. 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 
164. 

3. The smith hath always a spark in 
his throat, i.e. he is always thirsty. 
1678 : Ray, 90. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4754. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s 
Pictures, 39, He is not a blacksmith, but 
he has a spark in his throat. 

Smithfield bargain, A. 1662 : J. 
Wilson, Cheats, V. v.. Is not this better 
than a Smithfield bargain ? 1704 : T. 
Baker, An Act at Oijord, III. ii.. Our 
marriage is a perfect Smithfield bargain. 
1753 : Richardson, Grandison, iii. 434 
(1883), The hearts of us women . . . 
are apt, and are pleaded with, to rise 
against the notions of bargain and sale 
Smithfield bargains, you Londoners call 
them. 1775 : Sheridan, Rivals, V. i. 

Smithfield. See Westminster. 

Smithwick. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 
291, You been like Smithwick, either 
clem’d [starved] or borsten [replete]. 
Cheshire. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 157 [“ bin ” for " been,” and 
“ bossten ” for " borsten ”]. 

Smocks than shirts. See quot. Ray 
attributes this saying to Chaucer, but 
I have failed to find it in Chaucer. 
Hazlitt follows Ray, but also gives no 
reference. 1678 : Ray, 353, He that 
hath more smocks then shirts at a 
bucking [washing], had need be a man 
of good foreloolang. Chaucer. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6427 [as in 1678]. 

Smoke, subs. i. Smoke follows the 
fairest. 1639 : in Berkeley MSS., iii. 31 
(1885), Smoke will to the smicker. If 
many gossips sit against a smokey 
chimney the smoke \vill bend to the 
fairest. 1646 : Browne, Pseudo. Epi., 
bk. V. ch. xxiii.. That smoak doth follow 
the fairest, is an usual saying with us 
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j et IS it the continuation of a \ery 
anaent opinion, as Petras Victonus and 
Casaubon have observed from a passage 
m Athenaus, wherein a parasite thus 
descnbeth himself — " To every table 
first I come Whence Pomdge I am 
call d by some , Like smoke, unto 
the fair I flj ’ 1687 Aubrey , GenhU 
tsme, etc , in (F L S ) That smoak doth 
follow the fairest is anaent opinion, 
as IS to be observed in Athenaeus 
1738 Swift, Polite Corners , Dial I 
They say smoke always pursues the 
fair 1851 Sternberg Dtdect, eL of 
Nortkarls, 172 Smoke and dust always 
follow the fairest 

2 Smoke rain and a very curst it i/e 

Makes a man -weary of house and life 
1647 Co«H/jy»j New Comtnonwealih. 
42 1683 Menton Yorkshire Ale.S^- 

7 (1697), A reeking house and a scawd* 
mg wife will mack yan w caiy of his life 
1774 Colman, A/oko/B«si««i, IV ii, 
She would nng it m mj ears as long as 
I live— a smoakj house, and a scol^ng 
wife you know < I need say no more 
—It IS a kind of bell to inhabit one, and 
the devil himself would scarce live with 
the other Cf Three things dnre 

3 There ts no smoke wtlkotU fire 
[Flamma fumo est proxima —Plautus, 
CuTCuUo I 1 53J c 1375 Barbour, 
Bruce, bk iv 1 123 And thair mav no 
man fire sa covir, [Bot] low or reek sail 
it discovir c 1440 Hoccleve, Minor 
Poems, 134 (E E T S ) ^Vher no fyr 
maad is may no smoke aiyse 1579 
Lyly, Euphues, 153 (Arber), Ther can 
no great smoke arise, but there must be 
some fire, no great reporte without 
great suspition 1649 Quarles, Virgin 
Widow, I , There's no smoake with- 
out some fire 1679 Shadwell True 
Widow V 1, 'Sdeathl there must be 
some fire under all this smoke 1757 
Murphy , Upholsterer, II i 1S71 
Planch^, Exiraiag , v 302 (1879}, 
Where so much smoke is, there must be 
some fire 

4 The smoke of a man s own house ss 

better than the fire of another 1633 
Diaxe, 93 1670 Ray, 20 1732 

Fuller No 4756 

5 To escape the smoke and fall into 


Snai! 

the fire 1548 Hall, C/irow , 210 (1809), 
There is an olde sayd saw, that a man 
entendymg to auoide the smoke, falleth 
mto the fyre 1639 Clarke, 250, Shun 
ning the smoake he fell into the fire 
6 When the smoke goes west. Good 
weather ts past. When the smoke goes 
east, Good -weather comes neist [next! 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 17 (Percy S ) 
Smoking chimney in a great house o 
a good sign, A 1732 Fuller, No 415 
Smooth as a carpet 1678 Rav, 
289 

Smooth as glass 1580 Lyly, 
Euphues, 330 (Arber), I see now that 
there IS nothmg more smooth then 
glasse 1590 Spenser, F Q ,l i 318, 
Could file his tongue as smooth as glas 
c 1660 in Roxb Ballads, 11 445 (B S ), 
Her skm w as as smooth as glass 1720 
Gay Poems, u 279 (Underhill), As 
smooth as glass, as white as curd» 
1821 Scott, Pirate, ch xxu , The bay 
seemed almost aj» smooth as gl^ 
Smooth as oil 1716 E Ward 
Female Policy, 51, Her tongue as smooth 
as od 

Smooth language grates not the 
tongue 1659 Howell. 5 
Smoethy’s wedding, All on one side 
like 1864 ‘ Cornish Proverbs," m 

N & Q , 3rd ser , VI 6 1888 Q 
Couch Troy Town, ch vm 

Snail and Snails, siffts i Asfuickas 
a snail crawling through tar W Com. 
iglh cent (Mr C Lee) 

2 Snathe, snathe, shoot out your horn. 
And tell us if it will he a bonnte day the 
morn 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 
^44 

3 The house ts blest Where snail do 
rest W Com 19th cent (Mr C Lee) 

4 The snail slides up the tower at last 
though the swallow mounleth tl sooner 
1580 Lyly. Euphues. 419 (Arber), The 
slow snaile clymeth the tower at last, 
though the swift swallowe mount it 
1583 Melbancke, Philoiinus, sig Tli, 

the sluggish snayle with creeping 
pace euer reache the castles tower? 
1732 Fuller, No 4757 

5 To go a snail's gallop 1546 Hey 

Proverbs, Pt I ch ix . If I sbau 
nedes this viage make - I will 
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thythenvard hye me in haste lyke a j lean. 1678 : Ray, 345. 1738 : Swift, 
snayle. 1670 ; Ray, 193, To drive , Polite Convers., Dial. I., Snap short 
snails ; A snails gallop ^ 1681 : Robert- ' makes you look so lean, miss, 
son, Phraseol. Generalis, Gyz, Ye go a i Sneck. See quot. c. 1770 : Pegge, 
snails gallop. 1725 ; Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ i Derhicisms, 65 (E.D.S;), The sneck is the 
Colloq., 32, I see what haste you make, j latch itself, and not the string. Hence 
you are never the forwarder, you go a j the proverb : " to put a sneck before 
snails gaUop. 1803 : Colman, jr., John I one’s snout.” 

III. i.. There he comes, in a snail’s ■ Sneeze, sk6s. See quot. 1732: Fuller, 
trot. 1821 : Combe, Syntax in Search j No. 2436, He’s a friend at a sneeze ; the 
of Wife, can. xxxvi. p. 120, He, by ! most 3'ou can get of him is a God bless 
degrees, would seldom fail T’adopt the i you. 

gallop of a snail. 1866 : Brogden, Sneeze, verb. 1. He hath sneezed 
Lines Words, 188, Sneel-gaUop — A : thrice, tttrn him oid of the hospital. 1659: 
slow pace, compared to the crawl of a 1 Howell, 2. 

snail. 2. Sneeze on a Monday, etc. See 

6. When black snails cross your path, i quots. 1867 ; Harland, etc., Lancs 

Black cloud much moisture hath. 1893 : [ Folk-Lore, 68, Sneeze on a Monday, you 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 144 ! sneeze for danger ; Sneeze on a Tues- 

7. When black snails on the road you ] day, you kiss a stranger ; Sneeze on a 

see. Then on the morrow rain will be. : Weiiesday, you sneeze for a letter ; 
Ibid., 144. j Sneeze on a Thursday, for something 

Snake, sh6s. z. If the snake could hear i better; Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze 
and the slow-worm could see. Neither > for sorrow ; Sneeze on a Saturday, your 


man nor beast should e’er go free. Nor- 
folk. 1856 : N. & Q., 2nd sen, i. 401. 
1871 : N. & Q., 4th sen, vii. 547. Cf. 
Adder. 

2. The head of a snake with garlic is 
good meat. 1568 : in Loseley MSS., 
213 (Kempe). 

3. There is a snake in the grass. 
[Tatet anguis in herba. — ^VirgH, Eel., 
iii. 93.] c. 1290 ; in Wright, Pol. Songs 
John to Edw. II., 172 (Camden S.), Cum 
totum fecisse putas, latet anguis in 
herba. 1548 : Hall, Chron , 236 (1809), 
But the serpent lurked vnder the grasse, 
and vnder sugered speache was hide 
pestiferous poyson. 1593 ; G. Harvey, 
Works, ii. 294 (Grosart), Take heede of 
the snake in the grass, or the padd in 
the straw. 1677 : Yarranton, Eng. 
Improvement, loi. Hold, hold, you 
drive too fast ; there is a snake in the 
bush. 1714 : OzeU, Moliere, iv. 254. 
1777 ; in Garrick Corresp., ii. 248 (1832), 
There are snakes in the grass, and 
you seem to foster them. 1926 : Phill- 
potts. Yellow Sands, I., What cares he 
for your ivishes — ^young snake in the 
grass ! 

See also Thunder {3). 

Snapping so short makes you look so 


sweet-heart to-morrow; Sneeze on a 
Sunday, your safety seek. The Devil 
I will have you the whole of the week. 
1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk-Lore, 239, In 
Devonshire, it is said that if you — 
“ Sneeze on Sunday morning fasting. 
You’ll enjoy your own true love to 
everlasting.” 1879 : Henderson, Folk- 
Lore of N. Counties, 137 [much the 
same as in 1867, but \vith the omission 
of the Sunday couplet]. 1913: E. M. 
Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 223 [as in 
1867]. 

Snipe. 5 ee quots. 1678: Ray, 344, 
The snite needs not the woodcock be- 
! twite [taunt]. Somerset. 1732: Fuller, 
No. 4939, There is winter enough for the 
snipe andwoodcock too. 1886 : Swain- 
son, Folk-Lore of Brit. Birds, 192 (F.L.S.) 
[as in 1732]. See also Partridge (2). 

Snotty folks. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 
204, Snotty folks are sweet, but slaver- 
ing folks are weet. Others have it. 
Slavering folks Mss sweet, but snotty 
folks are ■wise. 

Snow, subs. I. A snow year, a rich 
year. 1580 : J. Frampton, tr. Mon- 
arcles, ii. 162 (T.T.), For this it is 
said. The yeare of snow, the yeare of 
fertilitie. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
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turn, A snow year, a nch \ear 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Span -Eng, 21, A 
year of snow, a jear of plenty 1732 
Fuller, No 416 1825 Hone, Ev Day 

Book, 1 670 1893 Inwards, Weather 

Lore, 5, [also] Snow year, good year 

2 As seasonable as snow i» harvest 
c 1568 Wager, Longer ihou Ltvest, sig 
F3, As snow in haruest is untimelie 
1595 Pedlars Prophecy, 1 237 (Malone 
S ), As profitable as is snow in harvest 
1^5 Camden, Remains, 336 (1870) 

[ ‘ summer ” for " harvest "] 1670 

Ray, 202 [as in 1605] 1732 Fuller, 

No 5869 You came as seasonably 
as snow m summer 1854 Baker, 
Northants Gloss s v , A provinoal 
sarcasm for want of kindness “He 
looks as cold as snow in harvest 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 34 1 
(EDS), You are come like snow 
m harvest, ic unexpectedly 1913 ■ 
Folk-Lore, xxiv 77, As scarce as snow 
m harvest (Oxfor^hire) 

3 He roasts snow tn a furnace 1813 

Ray. 75 

4 If February give much snow, A fine 
summer it doth foreshow 1882 Mrs 
Chamberlain, W Horcs Words. 37 
(EDS), Much February snow A fine 
summer doth show 1882 N < 5 - Q , 
7th ser , V 297 , [also] Snow in 
February ts the crown of the year 

5 If there be neither snow nor ratn. 
Then wU be dear all kinds of grain 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 4 

6 Snow and geese c 1791 Pegge, 
Derbictsms, 138 (EDS), They are pull- 
ing geese in Scotland , so here it snows 
i8S5 Dickens, HoUy Tree, Branch i, 
1 don t know when the snow began to 
set in , but I heard the guard 
remark, ' That the old lady up in 
the sky was pickmg her geese pretty 
hard to-day " 1917 Badge, Cheshire 
Pfoierfij, 121, They’re plucking their 
geese in Wales and sendm' their fithers 
here [said in a snowstonn] See also 
Wddecombe 

7 Snew IS white And Uethtn the dike. 
And every man lets it he Pepper is 
black, A nd hath a good smack, A nd every 
man doth it buy Before 1500 mi 
H ill, Commonplace-Book, 128 (E E T S ), 
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Thowgh peper be blak, it hath a good 
smak c 1520 Stanbndge, Vulgam, 
sig Ci [as in Hill] 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch iv 1586 L 
Evans, Wtlhals Diet Revised, sig E4 
[the full saying reversed — pepper com 
mg first and snow second] 1633 
Draxe, 16, Pepper is blacke, and snow 
IS white 1659 Howell, 3 1681 

Robertson, Phrased Generalts, 983 
Pepper is black, yet it hath a good 
smack Ibid , 1142, Snow is white, yet j 
It lyes on the dike i 

8 Under water, famine, tinder snoie, 

bread 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudtn 
turn 1865 W White Eastern E»g 
land, » 32 1893 Inwards, Wealktr 

Lore 9 [ dearth ” for ' famme ”] 

9 When snow falls in the mud, il re 
mams all winter Ibid , 116 

ro When now in the ditch the snow 
doth he, 'Tts watting for more by-and-by 
Ibid , 116 

11 When the snow falls dry, it mans 
to he. But flakes hghi and soft hnng 
ratn oft Ibid , 136 

12 When the snow ts tn the orchard, 

A crab ts worth a costard 1883 Bume, 
ShroPsh Folk-Lore, 579 

13 Whether you boil snow or pound U, 

you can have but water of ft 164O 
Herbert. /(IC Prudenhim 1670 Raj. 
24 1732 Fuller, No 5687 ["bake' 1 

for "pound"] 

See also Apnl (14) and (22) , Candle- ’ 
mas, D and G , Last racehorse , March 
(35) , Ma7, F {2) , Ram, skIis (1) , 

(7). (8) and (14) 

Snowdon will yield sufdaent pasture 
fat ell the ca,ttfa ot Wales put t<igether 
1662 Fuller, Worthies, ui 527 71840) 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " Caef 
narvonshire " 

I Snu9 in the nose. To take = Lo 
take offence 1610 Rowlands, Martin 
ilfflrft-oR, 34 (Hunt CL), Andnotbyanj 
means to crosse them least they take 
snaffe in the nose, and so fall together 
by the eares 1661 Pepys, Diary, 

6 Oct , Who, I expect, shoind take in 
snuffe that my wife did not come to 
his child’s chastening 1714 Ozeb. 
Moliire 1 83, How very hasty you are 
Yba take snuff in a minute 1821 
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Scott, Kenilworth, ch. i., But take no 
snuff in the nose about it. Cf. Pepper. 

Snug 3 S a bug in a rug. 1769 : Strat- 
ford Jubilee, II. i., I’ll have her, as snug 
as a bug in a rug. 1772 : Franklin, in 
Works, iv. 525 (Bigelow), Here Skugg 
Lies snug As a bug In a rug. 1886 ; 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 96 
(E.D.S.). 1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 77 

(Oxfordshire.) 

Snug as a pig in pease-straw. 1639 : 
Davenport, New Trick, etc.. III. i.. He 
snores and sleepes as snug As any pigge 
in pease-straw, c. 1662: in Bagford 
Ballads, i. 198 (B S.), Like piggs in the 
pease-straw, intangld they he. 

Soap in a wash tub, They are like a 
ha’p’orth of. 1S55 : Bohn, 525. 

Sober as a judge. 1694 : Terence 
made English, 82, I thought my self as 
sober as a judge. 1712 : Arbuthnot, 
John Bull, Pt. III. ch. vi , Lews . . . 
kept himself sober as a judge. i8g6 : 
Do3’le, Rodney Stone, ch. xvi. 1924 ; 
Sphere, 7 June, p. 259, col. i, A digni- 
tary proverbially “ sober as a judge." 

Sober man, a soft answer, A. 1659 : 
Howell, Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 7. 

Soberness. See Drunkenness. 

So cunning. See Weather (3). 

Soft and fair goes far. c. 1400 : 
Beryn, 28 (E.E.T.S.), But feir and sofft 
TOth ese, homward they hir led. 1542 : 
Udall, tr. Erasmus’ Apoph., 286 (1877), 
The prouerbe, spede thee faire and 
sqftely, is a lesson of coimsaile. 1583 : 
Greene, Works, ii. 28 (Grosart), Goe as 
the snaile faire and softly. 1640 ; 
Herbert, Jac. Prudenium. 1668 : Dry- 
den, Sir Martin Mar-all, II. ii. 17^4 • 
Ozell, Moliere, ii. 13. 1768 : Gold- 
smith, Good-Natured Man, IV., Soft and 
fair, young lady. You that are going 
to be married tWnk things can never be 
done too fast. 1818 ; Scott, Heart of 
Midi., ch. xlv., " Fair and softly gangs 
far,” said Meildehose. 

Soft as butter. 1567 .’ Golding, Ovid, 
bk. xiii. 1 . 937, More soft than butter 
newly made. 1620 ; Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. II. ch. xii , My lad}'^ is as gentle as 
a lamb and as soft as butter, c. 1625 : 
Wither, Schollers Purgat., 95 (Spens. 
S.), I found the words of their mouthes 


as soft as butter. 1771 : SmoUett, 
Clinker, in Works, vi. 8 (1817), She is a 
poor good-natured simpleton, as soft 
as butter. 1923 : 0 . Seaman, in Punch, 
23 May, 482, Soft my words shall be as 
butter. 

Soft as pap. c. 1590 : Plaine Perce- 
vall, Dedn., The first ladlefull had a 
smacke as soft as pap. 1720 : Gay, 
Poems, ii. 279 (UnderhiU), As soft as 
pap her kisses are. 

Soft as silk. c. 1307 : in Lyric 
Poetry, 36 (Percy S., No. 19), Eythar 
side soft ase sylk. c. 1386 : Chaucer, 
Squire’s Tale, 1 . 605, And strawe hir 
cage faire and softe as silk, c 1430 : 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, 188 (E E.T.S.), 
Hir bod}', softe as selke. c. 1450 ; 
Partonope, 66 (E.E.T.S.), Her lees were 
as softe as sj'lk. Before 1529 : Skelton, 
Philip Sparrow, 1 . 1119, And handes 
soft as sylke. 1555 : S. Hawes, Past, 
of Pleasure, 63 (Percy S.), By her propre 
hande, soft as any sylke. 1605 : Syl- 
vester, Du Bartas, Week II. Day lii. Pt. 
I, 1 . 162. 1782: Wolcot, Lyric Odes, 
Ode viii., in Works, i. (1795), Sweet is 
the voice of Praise! — oh, soft as silk. 
1892: B. Pain, Playthings, etc., 227, 
Her cheek was soft as silk. 

Soft fire makes sweet malt. Before 
1500: in HUl, Commonplace-Book, 128 
(E.E.T.S ), A softe fire makith swete 
malte. 1550: '[J^dL\.,Roister Bolster, l.iii. 
1617 : Greene, Alcida, in Works, ix. 66 
(Grosart), The malt is euer sweetest, 
where the fire is softest. 1694 : D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. I. Act IV. ["Slow" for 
“Soft”]. 1785-95: Wolcot, Lousiad, 
can. ii.. Soft fires, the proverb teUs us, 
make sweet malt. 1823 : Scott, Q. Dur- 
ward, ch. vii. ["Slow” for "Soft”]. 

Soft pace goes far. 1598 : Meres, 
Palladis, fo. 259. 1669 : Poliieuphuia, 

182. 

Soft wax will take any impression. 
1672 : Walker, Parcem., 35. 

Soft words and hard arguments. 
1670 : Ray, 158. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4203 [" are ” for “ and ”]. 

Soft words. See also Fair (31). 

Softly as foot can fall. 1530 : Pals- 
grave, 570, I go as softe as foote maye 
fall. 1587 : Turbervile, Trag. Tales, 
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eic , 30 (1837), There stalJvte he on, as 
softe as foote could tread 1601 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, III u 
1681 Robertson, Pkraseol Generalts, 

1145 

So got so gone 1678 Ray. 349 
So great is the ill that doth not hurt 
me, As IS the good that doth not help me 
1578 Flono, First Frillies, fo 32 
[slightly vaned] 1629 Book of Meery 
Riddles Prov i 

Sold See quot Glos 1639 jn 
Berkeley MSS , ui 29 (1885), He hath 
sold a beanc and bought a peaze He 
hath sold a pound and bought a penny 
He hath sold Bristol! and bought Bcd- 
minster 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in 
summer 1594 A Copley iVtls, Fits 
eic 34 (1614) Before 1598 Lord 
Burghley, in Pecks Destd Cunosa, 
48 (1779) 1611 TaiftoKS Jests, ii 

(Sh b) There v-as a nobleman that 
asked Tarlton what hee thought of 
souldiers in time of peace Marrj’, 
quoth he, they are like chimnies in 
summer [Tarlton was a plagiarist ] 
1670 Ray, 24 1732 Fuller, No 

4207 

Sole is the bread and butter of lish, A 
Com 1897 N & Q , 8 th. set . "<1 448 
Sole See Shoe, suhs (3) 

So like that they are the worse for 
It, They are 1678 Ray, 354 1732 

Fuller, No 4959 ['both” for the 
second' they”] 

Solitary man Sec quots 1669 
Poltleuphuta, 137, The solitary man is 
either a God or a beast 1732 Fuller, 
No 418, A solitary man IS either a brute 
or an angel 

Solomon See Samson 
Solomon's wise, loath to go to bed, 
but ten times leather to nse J882 
Mrs Chamberlain, W Worcs Words, 39 
(EDS) Cf Sluggard’s guise 
So long as you’ll crowdy [fiddle] they’ll 
dance E Com 1880 T Q Couch, 
E Comuall Words, 82 (E D S ) 

So many countries, so many customs 
(or laws) loth cent m A -Saxon 
Gnome Verses, 1 17 (Grein) efen — fela 
bega, yeoda and J'eawa [an equal nmn- 
ber both of countries and customsji 


c 1320 mRehg AnliqncE,\ 109(1841), 
' Ase fele [many] thede [countnes], ase 
fele thewes”. Quoth Hendyng c 
1374 Chaucer, Troylus, bk 11 st 6 
For thus men scyn eche cuntre hath his 
lawis Ibid , bk 11 1 28, In sondi) 
londes, sondry ben usages Before 
1634 Chapman, Alphonsus, III 1 , So 
many lands, so many fashions 1669 
PohSeuphuia, 224 So many countrejs, 
so many laws 1670 Ray, 73, 
customs 1732 Fuller, No 4:96, 
customs 

So many gipsies, so many smiths 
1846-59 DenhamTracts.ii 84(FLS) 

So many heads, so many wits, or 
So many men, so many minds [Quot 
homines, tot sententiae — Terence, 
Phorm II IV 14] c 1386 Chaucer 
Squires Tale 1 195, As many hcdcs, as 
many wittcs ther been 1539 Taver 
ner ProMttbs, fo 13, So many men. m 
many ivyttcs 1546 Hcyivood, Ptfn 
verbs, Pt I ch m , So many hed» so 
many wits 1575 Gascoigne, Glasst 
of Govt , II 11 , So many men, so many 
roindcs 3592 Greene, Works, m 44 
(Grosart) [as in 1546] 1610 Row 

lands, Martin Mark~(^l, 6 (Hunt Cl) 
(as in 3575] 1692 L'Estrange, 

‘ Life, ”18 [as in 1575] 1753 Richard 
son, Grandison, lu 477 (1883), So many 
persons, so many imnds 1859 Sala, 
Fmeo Round Clock, 3 p m , The proverb 
reads anght — as many men, so manj 
minds 

So many servants, so many foes 
*539 Tav cmer, Proverbs, fo 34, Loke 
how many bondmen vve hauc and so 
many enemy cswehaue 15&6 PctUe,tt 
Guazzo s Civil Co«i’e« fo 169, Accord- 
ing to the saying. We haue so manic 
cmmies as we haue seruants 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv . 257 1669 

Dudley North, 06 s and Adv (Lcottom 
40 ("enemies " for" foes ”] 

Some are very busy and yet do nothing 
1732 Fuller, No 4211 

Some are wise and some are other- 
wise 1659 Howell, I 1738 Swift 
Pedite Comers , Dial I 174& Smol- 
lett Rod Random, ch vi 

Some come, some go , This life is so 
1^2 Fuller, No 6340 
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Some fish, some frogs, c. 1500 : More, Fuller, No. 4198, So much is mine as 
Fortune, st. 32, in Hill, Commonplace- I enjoy, and give away for God’s sake. 
Book, 79 (E E.T.S.), Lo, in this pond be Son, subs. x. A son of the white hen 
fishe and froggis hothe. I 579 • Lyly, , = a lucky one [Qui tu gaUinae films 
Euphues, 196 (Arber), It is in the coimte j albae. Nos viles pulh nati infelicibus 
as in all rimers, some fish some frogges ' ovis ? — Juvenal, xiii. 141.] 1630 ; Jon- 
1792 : Wolcot, TEorA:s, ii. 434 (1795), ■ son. New Inn, I. i , Yet all, sir, are not 

Mfiiereas it is in Courts, as in a pond, sons of the white hen. 1764 : Poor 

Some fish, some frogs ■ Robhi Alman., Feb., For money, like a 

Some good, some bad, as sheep come , chick of the white hen, has generally 
to the fold. 1678 : Ray, 247 ^ luck on its side. 

Some have hap Quck], some stick in I 2. He is the son of a bachelor, i.e. a 

the gap. 1639 • Clarke, 125. 1659 : ! bastard. 1678 : Ray, 66. 1732 : Fuller, 
Howell, 16, Some have the happ and , No. 1949. 

others sticke in the gapp 1732 : j 3. My son is my son till he have got 
Fuller, No. 6274. 1846-59 : Denham 1 him a wife; But my daughter's my 
Tracts, i. 296 (F.L S.). | daughter all the days of her life. 1670 : 

Some men must love my lady, and Ray, 53. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6076. 
some Joan. 1592 : Shakespeare, Z,. £,. I.., 1851: Planchd, in Extravag., iv. 201 
III. last line. {1879), We lose a son who takes a \vife. 


Somerset. See quot. 1622 : Dray- 
ton, Polyol., xxiii , Then Somerset says. 
Set the bandog on the buU. 

Somerton ending, A. Somerset. 
1678 : Ray, 347. 1790 ; Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Somerset.” 

Some save-alls do well in a house. 
1678 : Ray, 198, Some savers in a house 
do well. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4217. 

Something hath some savour, c. 1580: 
Fulwell, Ars Adulandi, sig. C2, Some- 
what hath some sauor. 1585 : Sir E. 
Dyer, in Writings, 87 (Grosart) [as in 
15S0]. 1611: Davies (of Hereford), 

Sc. of Folly, 43, in Works, ii. (Grosart). 
1656 : Mitsarum Delicice, i. 31 (Hot- 
ten), Something, you know, nill have 
some savour. 1738 : Swift, Polite Con- 
vers.. Dial. I., They say, something 
has some savour, but notliing has no 
flavour 1754: Berthelson, E«g.-Da«isk 
Diet., s.v. " Savour.” 

’ Somewhat is better than nothing. 
1546 : He3uvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. 
c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, No. 953- 
1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. 1 , 
Something is better than nothing. 
1659 ■ Howell, 9. 

So much is mine. See quots. 1578 ■ 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 32, So much is 
myne as I enioy, or els geue for Gods 
sake. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 17, So much is mine as I possesse, 
and give, or lose, for God’s sake. 1732 : 


I — Our daughter is our daughter aU her 
' life. 

I Song, A, or An old song = little 
! value, c. 1605 : Shakespeare, All’s Well, 

\ III. ii., I know a man . . . hold a 
I goodly manor for a song. 1675 : Cot- 
I ton. Burl, upon Burlesque, 266 (1765), 
; And there’s an end of an old song. 

' 1694 : Crowne, Regulus, II. i., I bought 
1 it for a song. 1704 ; Swft, T ale of Tub, 

I § ix.. Hence comes the common saying, 
i and commoner practice, of parting with 
j money for a song. 1714 ; Spectator, 
i No. 597, An hopeful youth . . . was 
i forced ... to resign all for an old song. 

I 1849 : Lytton, Caxtons, Pt. XVII. ch. 

I iv.. Jack had . . . purchased, on his 
own account, “ for an old song,” some 
barren land. 1919 : J. A. Bridges, 
Victorian Recollections, 187, The inn cost 
very little to rent ; indeed, he might 
have bought it for a song if he had 
cared to. 

Soon crooketh the tree that good 
gambrel would be. “Gambrel” (also 
“cambrel” and “camock)”= a “bent 
piece of wood used by butchers to hang 
carcases on ” c. 1460 : Good Wyfe wold 
a Pylgr., The tre crokothe son that 
good cambrel ^vyll be. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix.. Timely crooketh 
the tree that wll a good camok bee. 
1570 ; A. Barclay, Mirrour of Good 
Manners, 24 (Spens S.), Soone crooketh 



Soon 

the same tree that good camoke wilbe 
1670 Ray, 75 1676 W Lawson, 

New Orchard and Garden 37, The com- 
mon homely proverb Soon crooks the 
tree That good camrel must be 1732 
Fuller, No 6118 

Soon enough See Well (19) | 

Sooner named sooner come c 1550 
Jacke Jugeler, in Haslitt Old Plays, ii 
116, If I had sooner spoken, he would , 
have sooner been here 1581 Woodes 
Conflict of Conscience, III 11 , I marvel 
what doth him from hence so long slay. 
Sooner named, sooner come, as common 
proverbs say 
Sooner said See Said 
Sooner spared than got 1541 Cover- 
dale, Christ State Matnm , sig I3, A 
thinge IS soner spared then goten 
Soon espied where the thorn pncketh. 
It IS Before 1529 Skelton, m Works 
\ 418 (Dyce) 

Soonest begun soonest over 1872 
Trollope, Golden Lion, ch xx 
Soon goes the young sheep as the old 
to market (or pot, etc). As [c 1440 
Cesta Rom , 364 (E E T S ), The sone 
saide, " alse sone deyeth the yong as 
the olde j c 1520 Calisto and 
MeUbcea, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i 78, As 
soon goeth to market the lamb s fell As 
the sheep's 1546 Heyv.ood, Proverbs, 
Pt II ch IV , As soone goth the yonge 
lamskyn to the market As tholde 
jewes 1590 Porter, Two Angry 

Women, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii 302, 
Take heed, as soon goes the young 
sheep to the pot as the old 1631 
JIabbe, Celestma, 86 (T T ), As soone 
dies the young lambe as the did 
shetp 1712 Motteux, Qmxole, Pi 

II ch vai , As soon goes the young 
lamb to the spit, as the old wether 
1819 Scott, Bride 0/ L , ch iv. As 
soon comes the lamb s skin to market 
as the auld tup’s 

Soon gotten, soon spent 1546 Hey- 
wood Proverbs, Pt II ch vi 1605 
Camden, Remains, 331 (1870) 1732 

Fuller, No 4227 1849 Bronte, 

Shirley, ch xxvii . ' Unless I heard the 
whole repeated, I cannot contmue it," 
she said " \et it was quickly learned " 
" Soon gamed, soon gone moralized 
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the tutor 1880 Spurgeon, Ploughman’i 
Puiures, 9, "niis was a case of 
" soon gotten, soon spent ’’ 

Soon hot soon cold c 1450 Burgh 
(and Lydgate), Secrees, 60 (LETS) 
14S3 blaioTy, Morled'Arthur,bk xviu 
ch XXV 1546 Heyvfood, Proverbs, Pt 
I ch 11 , Than perceiue they well, hotte 
loue soone colde 1587 Greene, 
Works, IV 146 (Grosart) 1617 
Wither, Fidelia, 1 4, Loue that's soon’st 
hot, IS euer soonest cold 1732 Fuller, 
No 4228 

Soon learnt soon forgotten c 1374 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk 11 I 1238, For 
why men seyth, " impressiones lighte 
Fu! lightly been ay redy to the flighte " 
1869 Hazlitt, 342 
Soon npe soon rotten c 1393 
Langland, Plowman, C, xiii 223, And 
that that rathest rypeth roteth most 
saunest 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch \ 1566 Hannan, Caveat, 

cap xxn 1604 Jatke of Dover, 23 
(Percy S) 3683 White-Kennett, tr 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 14 (8th ed ), 
Therefore for the curbing of too forward 
parts we have a disparaging proverb 
Soon npe, soon rotten 2756 Gent 
Mag, 556 1889 Peacock, Manley, 

etc , Gloss , 507 (EDS) 

Soon todd [toothed] soon with God— 
an idea vvhich has found expression m 
several forms 1659 Howell, 4, Soon 
todd, soon with God, a Northern pro- 
verb, when a child hath teeth too soon 
1670 Rav, 52, Quickly too’d, and 
quickly go, Quickly will thy mother 
have moe [more] Yorksh Ibid , 26 
tas in 1659] 1879 W Henderson 

Tedk-Lore of N Counties, 19, The pro- 
verb ' Soon teeth, soon toes," shows 
another portent of such an event If 
baby s teeth come early there will soon 
be fresh toes, 1 e another baby 18S8 
N & Q , 7th ser , v 283 My mother 
used always to say, " soon toothed, soon 
turfed " 

Sooth bourd See True (ii) 

Sore be healed, Though the, 
scar may remain 1732 Puller, No 
5or3 

Sore eyes i The light ts naught for 
sore eyes 1580 Lyly. Euphues, 394 
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Sound 


(Arber), He that hath sore eyes must 
not behold the candle. 1663 : Killi- 
grew, Parson’s Wedduig, II. v., Capt. 

. . . I see you are merry : I’U leave you. 

I must go a little way to inquire about 
a business. Wild. H’ has got a sore 
eye, I think. 1670 : Ray, 114. 

2. The sight of you is good for sore 
eyes. 1738 : S%vift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. 1893 : Raymond, Gent. Up- 
colt, ch. iv.. It’s good for sore eyes to 
see you here. 

Sorrow and an evil life maketh soon 
an old wife. 1639 : Clarke, 279. 1670 • 
Ray, 144. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6366. 

Sorrow at parting if at meeting there 
be laughter, c. 1410 : Towueley Plays, j 
292 (E.E.T.S.), Thus sorow is at partyng ; 
at metyng if ther be laghter. 

Sorrow comes unsent for. 1579 : 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May, 159, Sorrow, 
ne neede be hastened on : For he %vill 
come ■without calling anon. 1670 : 
Ray, 144. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4230. 
1869 ; Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
V,, SorroTO are visitors that come with- 
out in'vitation. 

Sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
1855 : Bohn, 489. 

Sorrow for a husband is like a pain 
in the elbow, sharp and short. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4241. 

Sorrow is asleep, wake it not. When. : 
1659 : Howell, 16. 1732 ; Fuller, No. j 
5569. c. 1850 ; Song quoted, N. & Q., j 
8th ser., xi. 417, \\Tien sorrow sleepeth 1 
wake it not. ! 

Sorrow is dry. c. 154 ^ • BMe, Kynge • 
Johan, 1 . 2459, For heaujmesse is drye. ' 
c. 1598 : Delone5^ Gentle Craft, Pt. II. 
ch. iii.. Sorrow they say is dry, and I 1 
find it to be true. 1623 : Webster, ' 
Devil’s Law-Case, V. iv., ’Tis sorrow | 
that is very dry. 1667 : Dryden and | 
Davenant, Tempest, II. i. 1714 • Gay, , 
Shep. Week, Friday, 1 . 152, Excessive j 
sorrow is exceeding dry. 1768 : Gold- | 
smith. Vicar, ch. x-vii., Deborah, my 
life, grief, you know, is dry. 1826 ; 
Scott, Woodstock, ch. vii. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 26, Sorrow wll 
have ale. , ' 

Sorrow is good for nothing but sin. 
1659: Howell, 4. 1732: Fuller, No. 4232. , 


Sorrow makes silence her best orator. 
1600 : Bodenham, Belvedere, 171 {Spens. 
S.). 

Sorrow rode in my cart. 1830 : Forby, 
Vocab. E. Anglia, 429. 


Sorrow to one’s sops. To have. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. -viii., I 
had sorow to my sops ynough, be sure. 
1670 : Ray, 218. 1788 : Grose, Class. 
Diet. Vulgar Tongue (2nd ed.) ( 0 .), 
Sorrow shall be his sops, he shall repent 
this. 

Sorrow will pay no debt. 1669 : New 
Help to Discourse, 310, Sorrow quits 
no scores. 1670 : Ra}', 144. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Sorrow." 

Sorrow. See also Lean sorrow ; 
Ounce of mirth ; Pennyworth of mirth ; 
Sup (4) ; and Weal (3). 

Sorry, but I can’t cry, I am. 1584 : 
Three Ladies of London, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, "vi. 319, Alas ! Lucre, I am sorry 
for thee, but I cannot weep. 1613 ; B. 
& F., Knight of Burning Pestle, I. ii., 
Beshrew me, sir, I am sorry for your 
losses. But, as the proverb says, I can- 
not cry. 1641 : Archy’s Dream, 6, in 
Hindlej', Old Book-Coil. Miscell., iii., 
Archy said he was very sorry, but could 
not cry. 1738 : Sivift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. 1827 : Scott, Journal, 4 June, 
We have lost our Coal Gas Bill. Sorry 
for it, but I can't cry. 

So said so done. 1594 : Shakespeare, 
Tam. of Shrew, I. ii.. So said, so done, 
is well. 1615 : T. Heyivood, Foure 
Prentises, in Works, ii. 200 (1874), So 
said, so done, braue lord. 

Soulgrove [February] is seldom warm. 
1687 : Aubrey, Gentilisme, 9 (F.L.S.), 
The shepheards, and -vulgar people 
in South Wilts call Februarie Sowle- 
grove ; and have this proverbe of 
it : ■viz. Sowlegrove sil [seldom] lew. 
February is seldome warme. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 28 (Percy S.), 
" Soulegrove sil lew,” is an ancient 
Wiltshire proverb. 

Sound as a bell. 1599 : Shakespeare, 
Much Ado, III. ii.. He hath a heart ^ 
sound as a bell. 1607 : B. Barnes, Divils 
Charter, sig. Ki. 1687 : Sedley, Bella- 
mira. III., I am as sound as a bell, fat, 
plump and juicy. 1720 : Gay, Poems, 
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u 278 (Underhill), Hearts sound as any 
bell 1863 Dialed of Leeds, 400 
1886 Elworthy WestSom Word-Book, 
695 (EDS), 1 ‘ Sound as a bell *' is the 
regular superlative absolute 1918 
Walpole, Green Mirror, bk 1 ch 1 , 
Healthy, happy, sound as so many 
bells 

Sound as an acorn 1862 Dialect 
of Leeds, 407 1882 Mrs Chamber- 

lain, W Worcs Words, 1 (EDS), "As 
sound as an ackem ” is a locsd pro- 
V erb 1884-6 Holland, Cheshire Gloss 
(EDS) As sound as a atchem 1917 
Bndge, Cheshire Proierbs, 20, As sound 
as an atchem 

Sound as a roach 1655 T Muffett, 
Healths Improvement, 286, According to 
the old proverb, as sound as a roach 
1668 Shadwell, Stdlen Lovers, V in 
1697 Vanbrugh, Prov Wife V 1703 
Ccnthvre, Love's Contrivance, 1 11 

c 1760 Foote, Mayor of Garratt, I 1 , 
Tar-water and turpentine will make 
you as sound as a roach 1881 Evans. 
Letes Words, 250 (EDS) Sound as 
a roach, a common simile 
Sound as a trout Before 1300 
Cursor Mundt, 1 11884, Bi f’at pou com 
yerof oute pou shal be hool as any 
trouie Before 1529 Skelton, Magny- 
fycence, I 1643, I am forthwith as hole 
as a troutc 1588 Cogan, Haven of 
Health 142 (1612) 1599 Buttes, Dyets 
Dry Dinner, sig Mi 1678 Ray, 289 
1828 Carr, Craven Dialed, ii 219. ‘ As 
sound as a troot,' applied to a 
person of a sound or good constitution 
1891 P H Emerson, East Coast Yams, 
43, Now look at 'em with their red skins 
and dewy noses, healthy as trout 
Sound lore is not soon forgotten 
1894 Northall, Folk Phrases, 23 
(EDS) 

Sound travelling far and wide, A 
stormy day will bebde 1893 In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 106 
Sour ale See Mend (6) 

Sour apple-tree bee quot 1670 

Ray, 193 To be tied to the sowre apple- 
tree, 1 e To be roamed to an ill husband- 
1736 Bailej, Did, sv "Sour” [as 
m 1670] 

Sour as vargis [verjuice] 1600 


Dekker, Shoom Holiday, II 1 , He 
Jookt upon me as sowtb as verjuice 
1709 E Ward, Works, iv. Verse. 12, 
And live on small drink that’s as soMcr 
as varges 1854 Baker, Northanii 
Gloss, sv "Vargis,’'Verjmce,"Assour 
as vargis" 1886 Elworthy, West 
Som Word-Book, 798 (EDS), Can’t 
dnnk this >er stuff, 'tis zo zour's varjis 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proeerhs, 20, 
As sour as vargis for warjis) 

Sour as vinegar See Sharp 
Sour as wer [crab-apples] 1633 
Draxe, 194, As soure as a crab 1691 
Ray. Words not Generally Utised, 73 
(EDS), As sour as wharre 1877 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss , 225, Sour as 
wharre 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Pro 
verbs, 21, As sour as wer (or wharre) 
Sour as whig [sour whey] 1854 
Baker, Norikants Gloss , s v " ' 

a common proverbivl simile 
South Dame See Sutton 
South Molton See Bishop's Nymp* 
ton 

South Repps See Gimmingham 
South Wind See Wind 
Southwold See Walberswick. 

Sow (female swine) subs 1 A bar- 
ren sow was neier good to pigs z 8$5 
Bohn, 281 

2 A fat sow causUh her own bane 
1659 Howell. 7 Cf Swine (l) 

3 An alewtfe s sow is always uell fed 
1732 Fuller, No 578 

4 As necessary as a sow among young 

children 1678 Ray, 287 1732 

Fuller, No 717 [" an old sow " for " a 
sow ' J 

5 A sow doth sooner than a cow bring 
an ox to the plough Glos 1639 w 
Berkeley MSS , m 31 (1885) 

6 A sow to a fiddle 1639 Clarke, 

5 1670 Ray, 193 1672 Walker, 

Parcem , 53 

7 As the sow fills the draff sours 

1639 Clarke, 113 1685 Menton. 

Yorkshire Ale, 38, For as the sew 
[sow] doth fill the draffe doth soure 

8 r.ury sow to her oun trough 1678 

Ray, 204 1712 MottcuY, QtitxoU, 

Pt II ch XIX 

9 It itorks like soap in a sou’s tad 

— and like expressions 1592 L}1>, 
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Mother Bombie, IV. i., This cottons and one of these duties would do any good 
workes like wax in a sowes eare. 1659 : to the working people. 

Howell, 14. 1670 . Ray, 193. Ibid., 15. To have a good nose to be a poor 
216, It melts like butter in a sows tail. | man’s sow. 1530 : Palsgrave, 580, He 

xo. Little knoweth the fat sow what the J hath a good nose, etc. 1579: Marr. 
lean doth mean. 1546 : Hey^vood, Pro- 1 of Wit and Wisdom„27 (Sh. S.), I have 
verbs. Ft. I. ch. x. c. 1560 : Becon, in j a good nose, etc. 1670 : Ray, 187 [as 

Catechism, etc., 583 (P.S.), Little wot ' in 1530, but with " make ” for " be ’’]. 

the full §ow, that is in the sty. What j 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
the hungry sow aileth, that goeth b}'. | Colonel, I find you would make a verj^ 
1670 ; Ray, 89. 1732 : Fuller, No. ' bad poor man’s sow. 

3257. 1852 : FitzGerald, Polonius, 1 16. You prick tip your ears like an 

xvii. (1903), As when we say " The fat 1 old sow in beans. 1887 •' Parish and 

sow knows not what the lean one . Shaw, Diet. Kent. Dialect, 121 (E.D.S.), 

thinks.” A proverbial saying is, "You prick 

11. Right, Roger, your sow is good ' up,” etc. 

mutton. 1670 : Ray, 191. 1732 ; Ful- ! See also Cow (i) and (19) ; Hog ; Pig ; 
ler. No. 4054- 1864 ; " Cornish Pro- 1 Silk purse ; SWI sow ; Swine ; and 
verbs,” in N. (§■ Q., 3rd ser., vi. 495, j Wrong (4). 

Right, Roger, right ; your sow is very Sow, verb. i. As you sow so will 

good mutton but better pork. , you reap. 8th cent. ; Cynervulf, Christ, 

12. Sow and saddle. See quots. 1. 84 (Gollancz), Swa eal manna beam 

1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. i., Sorgum sawaS swa eft ripaS CennaS to 
As meete as a sow to beare a saddle, ewealme (All the children of men as 
1660; A. Brome, Pocjns." "NewBaUad,” I they sow in sorrow, so afterwards 
But the title of knight, on the back of a j they reap, they bring forth for death), 
knave, Is like a saddle upon a sow. ; c. 1250 : Owl and Nightingale, 1037, That 
1671 : A. Behn, Amorous Prince, R''. ii., man schal erien an sowe Thar he wenth 
These clothes become Thee, as a saddle after sum god mowe. c. 1270 : in Old 
does a sow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 1972, Eng. Miscell., 59 (Morris, E.E.T.S.), 
He looks like a sow saddled. 1762 : Hwenne alle men repen schule, that 
Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. viii.. Lord heo ear seowe. c. 1420 : , Lydgate, 
help his fool’s head! it becomes him Assem. of Gods, 37 (E.E.T.S.), But 
as a sow doth a cart-saddle. 1917: suche as ye haue sowe Must ye nedes 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, So, It be- reepe. c. 1560 : T. Ingelend, Dfso6. 
comes him as well as a sow does a cart- Child, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, ii. 295, 
saddle. i But my son . . . Shall reap in such \vise 

13. To come sailing in a sow’s ear. as he did sow. 1609 • Dekker, Works, 

1670 : Ra}’-, 192. 1732 ; Fuller, No. iv. 219 (Grosart), I haue made the olde 
5146. saying true, who sowes shall reape. 

14. To grease tlie fat sow. 1546 : 1664 : Butler, Hudibras, Pt. II. can. ii. 

Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi., ^Vhat I. 504, As you sow, y’are like to reap, 
should we (quoth I), grease the fat sow 1766 ; Garripk and Cohnan, Clandest. 
in thars. 1580 : Baret, Alvearie, S 411, Marriage, I. i. 1836 : Marryat, Japhet, 
It is as well bestowed vpon him, as ch. xxxi.. No, no, Japhet, as I have 
to grease a fatte sowe in the arse, sown, so must I reap. 1895 : Wilde, 
1639 : Clarke, 10, To grease a fat sow Import, of being Earnest, II., As a man 
i’ th’ taile. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza sows so let him reap. _ 

Vniv., 243, The more one is rich, the 2. Forbear not sowing because of birds. 
more one may be, usually one greaseth 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudenium. 

a fat sow in the nose. 1925 : Times, 3- R® sowing on the sand. 1813 - 

8 Dec., p. 8, col. 3, Mr. Lansbury said Ray, 75- Cf. Plough, verb (7). 
that this was only another instance of 4- soweth good seed, shall reap 

“ greasing the fat sow.” Not a single good corn. 1633 : Draxe, 12. 
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5 He that soueth virtue, shall reap 
fame 1629 Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov 48 

6 He that sous tmgtitiy shall reap 
sorrow 1732 Fuller, No 2306 

7 He that sows in the hi^we^ tires 

hts oxen, and loselh his corn 1633 
Draxe, 222 [‘weaneth" for "tires,” 
and ■ labour ” for " com ”] 1732 

Fuller, No 2305 

8 He that sows thistles shall reap 
prickles 1611 Cotgra\e, sv "Char- 
don," reaps thomes 1732 Fuller, 
No 2307 

9 He that sous trusts in God 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentiim 1670 Ray, 
24, Who sows his corn m the field trusts 
in God 

10 One sows another reaps 1709 
I^kes, Eng Proverbs, Pref 11 (2nd 

11 Sow dry and set wet [1580 
Tusser, Hush , loi (EDS), Tunc fau-e, 
to sowe or to gather be bold, but set or 
remooue when the weather is cold] 
1678 Ray, 49, This rule m gardening, 
never forget To sow dry, and to set wet 
1846 Denham, Proierbs, ii (Percy S ) 
[" plant ” for ' set J 1904 Co Folk- 
Lore Northumh , 173 (F L S ) [as m 
1846] 

12 Sow [wheat] in the slop (or sop). 

Heavy at top 1823 Moor, Suffolk 
Words, 376 1830 Forby, Vocab E 

Anglia, 417 1872 J Clyde, )r , Nor- 

folk Garland, 154 

13 Sown corn is not lost 1875 
Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 126 

14 The brain that sows not corn 
plants thistles 1670 Ray, 3 

15 To sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind 1816 Scott, Black ^arf, 
ch xvui , Indiscriminate profusion 

IS sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind 1895 Purcell, Life of Manning, 
11 82, He could no longer rail an hour 
in the day his own He had sown the 
wind and was reapmg the whirlwind 

16 To sow wild oats See Wild (7) 

17 Who sowslittle mows theless Be- 
fore 1300 Cursor Mundi, 1 28831, It 
was said, “ Qua littil saus, f>e l«se he 
mais ' 1611 Cotgra\e,sv "Semer,” 
Little sow little mow 1846 Denham, 


Proverbs, 33 (Percy S ), Sow thin, 
shear thin 
See also Quiet sow 
Sowley hammer See quot 1863 
Wise, New Forest, ch vi , Nothing now 
remains to tell their former importance 
[iron-works] but a few mounds 
and a country proverb, " There will be 
ram when Sowley hammer is heard " 
Space cometh grace, In 1541 Cover 
dale, Christ State Matrim , sig G8 
1595 Marocciis Extaticus, 8 (Percy S ), 
In space grows grace 1670 Ray, 144 
1732 Fuller, No 6167 
Spade a spade, To call a [rA 

aita, TtiM AA iyoitiauf — 

Lucian Hist Conscr , 41 ] 1539 

Taverner, Garden of Wysdome, sig C4, 
\Vhiche can call a spade a spade 
1600 Kemp, Nine Daies H onder, m 
Arber, Gamer, vii 34 (1883), That he 
may being a plain man, call a spade a 
spade 1632 Jonson, Magn Lady, I 
ad fin , Faith we do call a spade a spade, 
m Cornwall 1668 Shadwell, Sullen 
Lovers, IV 1 1725 Bailey, tr Erasmus’ 
Colloq , 181, Who call a fig a fig, and a 
spade a spade 1854 Dickens, Hard 
Times, bk 1 ch VI , There's no imagina 
tive sentimental humbug about me I 
call a spade a spade 
Spaniel See Flattering, and Woman 
(8) 

Spaniels that fawn when beaten, will 
never forsake their masters 1732 
Fuller, No 4236 
Span new See Spick and span 
Spare at brim See Better spare 
Spare not to spend, but spare to go 
thither 1659 Howell, ll 
Spare the rod and spoil the child 

Ao^lf irOpwroi 9v 

nander] c 1000 ^Ifnc, Horn, ^ 
324 (0), Se 6e sparet5 his syrde, he 
hataS his cild 1377 Langland, Phr^' 
man, B, v 41, \Vho-so spareth the 
sprynge spiUeth his children 1422 
J Yonge, tr Gouern of Prynces, lOt 
(EETS), Salamon saytb, Qm parat 
virge odit filium, "who spanth the 
yanle he hatyth the chjide" 2577 
Mtse^ontis, II lu , He that sp^cth 
the rode, hates the childe 1092 
L'^trange, ^sof, 264 (3rd cd ) (as m 
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1577]- 1732 : Fuller, No. 4238. 1855 ; 
Thackeray, Newcomes, ch. iii., A brother 
to whom my poor mother spared the 
rod, and who . . . has turned out but 
a spoilt child. 

Spare to speak and spare to speed. 
c. 1390 : Gower, Conf. A^nantis, bk. i. 
1 . 1293, For specheles may noman spede. 
c. 1426 : Audelay, Poems, 28 (Percy S.), 
^^^losoever sparys fore to speke sparj's 
for to spede. Before 1529 : Skelton, 
Bowge of Courte, 1 . 91, ^^^lO spareth 
to speke, in fa3d;h he spareth to spede. 
c. 1597 : Deloney, Gentle Craft, ch. xv. 
1609 : W. Rowle}', Search for Money, 
24 (Percy S ). 1700 : Congreve, Way 
of World, IV. IV. 1730 ; Lillo, Silvia, 
I ix. 1781 : Mackhn, Man of the 
World, V. 

Spare well and spend well. 1541 : 
Coverdale, Christ. State Matriin., sig. 
I3, To spare that thou mayest haue to 
spend, c. 1600 ; in E.E.T.S., Ext. Sen, 
No. 8, p. 71, Spare in tyme, and spend 
in tyme. 1869 : Hazlitt, 343. 

Spare when you are young and spend 
when you are old. 1541 : Coverdale, 
Christ. State Matrim , sig. I3, Spare 
for thyne age. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Souper,” Hee that spares when he’s 
j^oung may the better spend when he’s 
old. 1869 : Hazlitt, 343. 

Spare. See also Spend. 

Sparing is a rich purse. 1541 • Cover- 
dale, Christ. State Matrim., sig. I3. 

Sparing is the first gaining. 1580: 
Lyly, Eitphues, 229 (Arber), Sparing is 
good getting. 1629 : Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 108. 

Spark in the throat. See Smith (3). 

Spark makes a great fire, A small. 
1412-20 : Lydgate, Troy Book, bk i. 
1 . 785, And of sparkys that ben of syghte 
smale. Is fire engendered that devoureth 
al. c. 1470 : G. Ashby, Poems, 61 
(E.E.T.S.), For of a litle sparkle a ^ete 
fyre comytii. 1509 ; Barclay, Ship of 
Fools, i. 194 (1874), A smil sparcle 
often t3Tne doth augment It selfe, and 
groweth to flames peryllous. 1607 : 
Dekker, etc., Northw. Hoe, II., ’Tis a 
small sparke giues fire to a beauti- 
ful! womans discredit. 1655 : Fuller, 
Church Hist., bk. iii. § ii. (60), ^^^lat a 


great fire doth a small spark kindle! 
1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, vii. 306 
(1785). How soon a little spark ladles 
into a flame. 1884; Folk-Lore fournal, 
i ii. 280, A spark may raise an a\vful 
j blaze Derby sh. 

1 Sparrow-hawk of a buzzard, You can’t 
j make a. c. 1400 : Rom. Rose, 1 . 4033, 
I This have I herd ofte in seying. That 
I man [ne] may, for no daunting. Make a 
sperhauke of a bosarde. 

Sparrow in hand is worth a pheasant 
that flieth by, A. 1612 : Shelton, 
' Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. ch. iv.. For " a 
! sparrow in the fist is worth more than 
a fljang bittour.” 1732 : Fuller, No. 

' 420. 

Sparrows fight for com which is none 
of their own. Ibid., No. 4242. 

: Sparrows. See also Pert ; Robin ; and 

] Two sparrows. 

; Spe^, verb. i. He cannot speak well 
• that cannot hold his tongue. 1666 : 

I Torriano, Piazza Univ., 279, He can 
' hardly speak, who cannot hold his peace, 
j 1732 : Fuller, No. 1820. 

[ 2. He never speaks but his mouth opens. 

j 1639: Clarke, 133. 1670: Ray, 193, 

1 You never spe^, etc. 1690 : New 
■ Diet. Canting Crew, sig. H5. 

! 3. He speaks as if every word would 

lift a dish. 1732 : Fuller, _No. 2024. 

I 4. He speaks one word nonsense, and 
1 two that have nothing in them. Ibid., 

' No. 2025. 

! 5. He that speaks ill of his wife, dis- 

i honoureth himself. Ibid., No. 2309. 

( 6. He that speaks lavishly shall hear 

I as knavishly. 1670 ; Ray, 144. 1732 : 

I Fuller, No. 6367. 

' 7. He that speaks me fair and loves 

I me not, Fll speak him fair and trust him 
j not. 1633 : Draxe, 67. 1670 : Ray, 24. 
j 8. He that speaks, sows, he that hears, 
reaps. 1670 : Ray, 24, He that speaks 
doth sow, he that holds his peace doth 
reap. 1694 : D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. 
Act IV. sc. i. [as in 1670, but with 
" may " for the second " doth ”j. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2310. 

9. He that speaks well fights well, 
c. 1250 : Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 1070, 
Wei fight that wel speath — seide Alvred. 

10. He that speaks without care, shall 
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remember with sorrow 1732 Fuller, 
No 2311 

11 Some that speak no tU of any, do 
no good to any Ibid , No 4219 

12 Speak fair and think what you 

will 1605 Camden, Remains, 331 
(1870) 1670 Ray, 144 1754 Ber- 

thclson, Eng -Dan Diet , s v " SpeaK ” 

13 speak fitly or be silent -msely 
1611 Cotgrave, s v " Taire,” Better 
no words then words unfitly placed 
1639 Clarke II, Speak to th' purpose 
or hold jour peace 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 

14 Speak no til of another, until thou 
thinkest of ihy self 1629 Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov 92 

15 Speak of a man as you find him 
1875 Cheales, Proverb Fotft-Lore, 120 

16 Speak well of the dead 1670 

Ray, 78 1740 "tiovih, Lives of Noriks, 

1 149 (Bohn), It IS fit to be silent, be- 
cause we should not speak ill of the 
dead 

17 Speak uell of your friend, of your 
enemy say nothing 1875 Cheales, 
Proverb Folk-Lore, 88 

18 Speak what you will, an ill man 

will turn it til 1732 Fuller, No 6116 

19 Speak when you are spoken to 
1639 Clarke, 20 1732 Fuller, No 
4244 [with the addition — “ come when 
you are called "] 

20 To speak as though he would creep 

into one’s mouth 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch ix , Ye speake now 
as ye would creepe into my mouth 
1670 Raj, 170 1754 Berthelson. 

Eng -Danish Diet , s v ‘ Creep," He is 
ready to creep into his mouth Cf 
Creep up one’s sleeve 

21 To speak til of others is the fifth 
element 1578 Flono, Ftrsl Ftuxles, 
fo 29 1654 Whitlock, Zootomia, 445 

22 To speak like a mouse in a cheese 

[1631 Brathwait Whmztes, 70 {1859), 
He speakes hke a frog in a well, or 
a cricket m a wall ] 1659 Howell, 4, 
He speaks like a mouse m a cheese 
1670 Ray, 186 1681 Robertson, 

Phraseol Generalis , 1157, You speak, 
etc 1732 Fuller, No 5233 

23 To speak like an orade c 1676 
South, Serm , 341 (1715) (O ), He only 
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now-a-daj5 speaks like an oracle, wlio 
speaks tricks and ambiguities 1738 
Swift, Pohle Convers , Dial II , Colonel, 
you spoke like an oracle 

24 Who so speaketh unwisely See 
quot 1493 Dives et Pauper, fo 75 
(1536), It is a common prouerbe, that 
who so speakethe vnwysely and \ aguely, 
or m an cuyUe maner, he speketh to 
moche 

25 Who speaks not, errs not 1611 

Cotgrave, s v " Parlcr " [" He that " 
for " Who "] 1623 Wodroephe, Spared. 
Houres 507 1659 Howell, Prourbs 

Eng-Fr ii 

26 You speak in clusters, you were 
begot tn nutting 1678 Ray, 346 
1732 Fuller, No 6009 

Spectacles are death’s arquebuse 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Speech is silvern, silence golden 
Ibid , More have repented speech than 
silence 1924 Punch, 2 April, p 363 
col I. RecoUect that ma\im old, 
" Speech is silver, silence gold ” Cf 
Silence 

Speech is the index of the mind 1630 
Brathwait, Eng Gent , etc 51 (164^) 
Ibid , 46, Democritus calls speech 
r*‘ gitv, the image of life 1670 
Ray, 24, Speech is the picture of the 
mind 1870 T W Robertson, Nighlin- 
gale, 1 , Talk * Ha I Speech is the index 
and mirror of the soul 

Speed IS tn the spurs, All the Vjyt 
Fidler, No 556 

Speed the plough 1 originally, God 
speed the plough I 1472 Paston Let- 
ters, ui 50 (Gairdner), God sped the 
plowghe c 1500 God Spede the 
Plough [title] 1542 Boorde, Inlrod , 
ch xvii p 166 (EETS), Yf we do 
not wd, God spede the plow I 1604 
Bodley, Letter, quoted Bodl Quarterly 
Record, m 48, God speede jour plough, 
I am glad jmur presse is a-foote and 
yow so foreward before i66r m 
Harl Mtscell , 11 503 (1744), God speed 
the plough, plague rooks and crows. 
And send us years more cheap i66g 
Dij^en, Wild Gallant, III 1 , Speed the 
plough 1 If I can make no s^rt, I'U 
hinder none 1747 Gamck, Miss tn 
her Teens, I 1 , ^Ve^, speed the plough I 
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1798 : Morton, Speed the Plough [title 
of comedy], 1902 : N. & Q., 9th ser., 
ix. 12, The saying implies merely a wish 
for prosperity, in the same way that 
" God speed the plough ” applied to the 
pursuit of agriculture. [In its later 
uses " speed the plough ” seems to have 
been little more than an expletive 
phrase, meaning much the same as 
" Good luck to you ! "] 

Spell for spell is fair play = turn for 
turn. 1855: Robinson, Whitby Gloss., 
164 

Spend, verb. 1 . He that spendeth 
much See quot. 15th cent.: in Re- 
liq. Antiques, i 316 (1841), He that 
spendes myche and getythe nowghte. 
And owith myche and hathe nowghte. 
And lokys in hys purse and fynde 
nowghte. He may be sor}^ thowe he 
seythe nowghte. c. 1530 : Rhodes, 
Boke of Nurture, 107 (E.E.T.S.) [slightly 
varied by beginning the second and 
third lines with " He that ”]. 1578 ; 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 104 [as in 1530]. 

2. In spending lies the advantage. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

3. Know when to spend and when to 
spare. And you need not be busy; you’ll 
ne'er be bare. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

6437- 

4. Never spend your money before you 
have it. 1831 : Hone, Year-Book, col. 
1612. 

5. Spend and be free, but make no 

waste. 1639; Clarke, 129. 1670 .'Ray, 

24. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4247. 

6. Spend and God will send. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v. 
[“ shall " for " will ”]. 1575 : Gas- 
coigne, Posies, 64 (Cunliffe), The com- 
mon speech is, spend and God wiU send. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Manger.” 1710: 
S. Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
282, There is indeed an unlucky pro- 
verb that is often cited on such oc- 
casions, Spend, etc. i86g : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. xvi.. He must 
squander it, always boasting that his 
motto is, " Spend," etc. 

7. Spend not where you may save; 
spare not where you must spend. 1678 ; 
Ray, 348. 

8. What we spent we had; What we 


gave, we have; What we lent is lost. 
1669 : New Help to Discourse, 250. 

9. Who more than he is worth doth 
spend, He makes a rope his life to end. 
1523 : Eitzherbert, Husb., 99 (E.D.S.), 
He that dothe more expende, thanne 
his goodes wyll extende, meruayle it 
shall not be, thoughe he be greued 
ivith pouertee. 1670 : Ray, 24. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6397. 

10. Who spends before he thrives, will 

beg before he thinks, c. 1460 : Good 
Wyfe wold a Pylgremage, 1. 151 

(E.E.T.S.), He that spendyth more 
then he gettythe, a beggarris lyfe he 
schall lede. 1647 : Countrym. New 
Commonwealth, 35. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5720. 1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 172, He 
who spends all he gets, is on the way 
to beggary. 

11. Who spends more than he should, 
shall not have to spend when he would. 
1670 : Ray, 25. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6074. 

See also Spare. 

Spice, subs. i. If you beat spice, tt 
will smell the sweeter. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2741. 

2. Who hath spice enough may season 
his meat as he pleaseth. 1640: Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum, He that hath the spice 
may season as he list. 1670 : Ray, 25, 
1732 • Fuller, No. 4140 [“ she ” for 
" he ”]. 

Spick and span new; originally 
Span new, which is now found only 
in dialectal use. c.. 1300: Havelok, 
1 . 968 (E.E.T.S.), And bouthe him 
clothes, al spannewe. c. 1374 : Chaucer, 
Troylus, bk. iii. 1 . 1665, His tale ay was 
span-newe to.biginne Til that the night 
departed hem a-twinne. 1590 : Nashe, 
Almond for a Parrot, 27 (1846), Hee 
offered her a spicke and spanne new 
Geneua Bible. 1595 : Munday, John 
a Kent, 52 (Sh. S.), Heeres a coat, 
spick and span new. 1614 : B. Rich, 
Honestie of This Age, 18 (Percy S.). 
1665 : Pepys, Diary, 15 Nov. 1712 : 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt. II. ch. Iviii., And 
all, as they use to say, spick and span 
new, and shining like beaten gold. 
1829 : Hunter, Hallamsh. Gloss., 84, 
Span-new, quite new. 1863 Kingsley, 
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Water Babies, ch 1 , Some spick and 
span new Gothic or Elizabethan thing 
1886 Ehvorthy, West Som Word- 
Book, 696 (EDS), Ha\ ’ee zeed our 
miUerd's span new cart ^ 

Spick nor cnck, There’s no S 
Devon = There is no flaw i86g 
Hazhtt, 396 

Spider, subs 1 But for the robtn and 
the wren A spider would 0 ercome a man 
c 1870 Smith, Isle of Wight Words, 
62 (E D S ) 

2 If you wish to hie and thrive. Let 

a spider run altie 1863 N & Q , 3rd 
ser , m 262 1879 Henderson, Fdk- 

Lore of N Counties, 312, He who would 
wish to thrive, Must let spiders run 
alive 1913 E M Wnght, Rustic 
speech etc, 219 

3 When spiders' ueb in air do fly, 
The spell will soon he very dry 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore 147 

See also Bee (17), Swallow, verb (i) 

Spies are the ears and ejes of princes 
1631 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 2nd ed 

Spiggot See Save (4) 

Spin, verb 1 A man cannot spin 
and reel at the same time 1678 Ilay, 
203 1732 Fuller, No 2591 , 1 cannot 

spin and weave at the same time 

2 She spins well that breeds her 
children J640 Herbert Jac Pruden- 
tum 1732 Fuller. No 4137, She 
spins a good thread that brings up 
her daughter well 

3 Spinning out of time never made 
good cloth 1660 Howell, Parly of 
Beasts, 80 [quoted as ‘ a tnte pro- 
verb ”] 

4 That which will not he spun, let it 

not come between the spindle and the 
diiiaff 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 
1670 Ra>, 25 1732 Fuller, No 

2726, If 'twill not be spun, bnng it 
not to the distaff 

5 To spin a fair thread [1412 
Hoccleve, Regement 1 1763 p 64 
(E E T S ), Alasse ’ this likerous d^pn- 
able errour, In this londe hath so laige 
a threde I-sponne, That wers peple is 
non vndir the sonne ) 1562 HejTvood, 
Three Hund Epigr No 228 She hath 
spun a fair thread 1595 Locnne 
II 111 (Malone S ), O wife I have spunne 


a faire thredde c 1625 B & F, 
Chances, III iv , You have spun your 
self a fair thread now 1691 J Wil- 
son, Belphegor, I 111 , And if I lose mj 
place by the bargam, I hav e spun a fine 
thread 1730 Lillo, Silvia, III xvii , 
Ah Lettice, Lettice, what have jou 
been doing ? You’ve spun a fine 
thread, truly 1737 Ray, 63 

Spit and a stnde, A = A short wa) 
1621 B & F , Pilgrim, II 11 . Wilt 
thou take a spit and a stnde, and see if 
thou canst outrun us ? 1676 Cotton 
Walton's Angler, Ft II ch 11 , You are 
now within a spit and a stnde of 
the Peak 1824 Scott, Redgauntlet, 
ch xvii , I am to cany you to old Father 
Crackenthorp s, and then you arc within 
a spit and a stnde of Scotland, as the 
saying is 1828 Carr. Craven Duded, 
11 155, Spit and a stnde, a very short 
distance 

Spit, verb 1 Spit in hts mouth and 
make him a mastiff It was an old idea 
that to spit in a dog's mouth gave him 
pleasure 1670 Kay, 216 

2 Spit in your hands and take better 
hold 1546 Heywood, Proi’eris, Ft 11 
ch IV , Nay, I will spit in my hands, 
and take better holde 1577 J 
Grange, Golden Aphrodiits, sig Hi, 
Spitte on your handes and take good 
holde 1738 Swift, Polite Conters, 
Dial I , I warrant, miss will spit W her 
hand, and hold fast 

3 To spit in Ike church See quots 
1591 FJono, Second Frutes, 13 
sometunes make it a matter of con- 
saence to spitt in the church, and at 
another time will beray the altar 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum, Some make 
a conscience of spitting m the church, 
yet rob the altar 

4 Who spits against heaven it falls in 

htsface 1557 Horih, Diallof Princes, 
fo loO, As he whiche spitteth into the 
element, and the spittel falleth againe 
into his eies 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1670 Ray, 13 1732 

Fuller, No 4252, Spit not against 
Heaven , 'twill fall back into thy own 
face 

5 You spit on your own sleeie 1639 
Qarke, 34 
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Spiteful as an old maid, As. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 730. 

Spite of one’s teeth, In. 1387 : 
Trevisa, tr. Higden, ra. 7 (Rolls Ser ), 
What I haue longe desired now I haue 
it maugre fyn teeth c. 1489 . Caxton, 
Sonnes of Ay mon, 109 (E.E.T.S.). Rey- 
nawde toke Alarde oute of his enemyes 
handes, mawgre theyr teeth, c. 1500 : 
More, Juvenile Verses, in Works (1557), 
Maugry thy teeth to l3me cause h3un 
shall I. c. 1534 ; Berners, Huon, 175 
(E.E.T.S.), In the dj'spyte of his teth 
I W3dl se m3' nece. 1567 : Painter, Pal. 
of Pleasure, ii. 248 (Jacobs), It behoued 
to obey, and in despite of my teeth to 
do that which the Romane Emperour 
commaundeth. 1618 : B. Holyday, 
Technogamia, V. vi., I wiU stand here 
in spight of your teeth. 1678 : Otway, 
Frieitdsliip in Fashion, V. i.. She, life 
a true wife, ma3'’, spite of his teeth, de- 
ceive him quite. 1732 : B. MandeviUe, 
Honour and War, 130, The more I have 
perceiv’d and felt the truth of it in 
spight of my teeth. 1768 : Walpole, 
Lett, to Gray, 18 Feb., He forced him- 
self upon me at Paris in spite of my 
teeth and my doors. 1894 : R. L. S., 
Letters, v. 153 (Tusitala ed.), I read over 
again . . . and it is good in spite of 3'our 
teeth. 1924 : Shaw, Saint Joan, sc. vi. 

Spite of the cock and his comb. 1613 : 
Rowlands, Paire of Spy-Knaues, 9 
(Hunt. CL), He will to London spite of 
cock and’s combe. 

Split hairs. To. 1678 : Ray, 249, To 
cut the hair, i.e. to divide so exactly 
as that neither part have advantage. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 1122, Come, sUt me 
this hair. Ibid., No 6457, It’s hard to 
spht the hair. That nothing is wanted, 
and nothing to spare. 1846 : Jerrold, 
Citron, of Clovernook, 130, MTiose keen 
logic would split hairs as a bill-hook 
would split logs. 

Spoil before you spin. You must. 
1639 : Clarke, no. 1670 ; Ray, 145. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5970 [\vith " well ” 
after “ spin ”]. 

Spokeinone’s wheel, Toputa. 1600: 
Weakest to the Wall, 1. 848 (Malone S.), 
He set a spoake in your cart. 1682 ; A. 
J3ehn, Roundheads^ V. ii., She speaks as 


she were Queen, but I shall put a spoke 
in her rising Wheel of Fortune. 1712 : 
Spectator, No. 498, Tho’ indeed I 
thought they had clapt such a spoke in 
his. wheel, as had disabled him. 1848 : 
. Dickens, Domhey, ch. x., Mrs. Dombey, 
eh, ma’am ? I think not, ma’am. 
; Not while Joe B. can put a spoke in 
j your wheel, ma'am. 1901 : N. <§• Q., 
\ 9th ser., vii. 258, The allusion is to the 
: pin or spoke used to lock wheels in 
machinery ; hence, to put an impedi- 
ment in one's wa3'. 

Spoon or spoil a horn. To make a. 
1820: Byron, Letters, etc., v. 16 (Pro- 
thero), I can't cobble : I must " either 
I make a spoon or spoil a horn.” 1824 : 

■ Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. i.. His voice 
! faltering, as he replied, " Ay, ay, I kend 

■ Alan was the lad to make a spoon or 
j spoil a horn.” 1910 : N. & Q., nth 
; ser., i. 58, A lad showing much promise 
! was commonly referred to [in the 
' Border counties] as one who would 

” either make a spoon or spoil a 
: horn.” 

; Spoon. See also Silver (6). 

! Sport is sauce to pains. Some. 1639 • 

! Clarke, 191. 

; Sport is sweetest when no spectators. 

; 1670 : Ray, 145. 

j Sports and journeys men are known, 

! In. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum 
i Spot is most seen upon the finest 
1 cloth, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 421. 

I Sprained her ankle. She has. 1785 : 

I Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 

I " Ankle,” A girl who is got wth child 
! is said to have sprained her ankle. Cf. 
Broken. 

Sprat to catch a whale. To throw a — 
with variants. 1827 : Hone, Ev. Day 
Book, ii. 1410, It is but " giving a sprat 
to catch a herring,” as a body may say. 

■ 1850 : Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. viii.. It 
I was their custom, Mr. Jonas said, . . . 

I never to throw away sprats, but as 

bait for whales. 1864: “Cornish Pro- 
j verbs,” va. N. & Q., 3rd ser., vi. 495, 

I Give a sprat to catch a mackarel. 

, 1869 : Hazhtt, 331, Set a herring to 
j catch a whale. 1893 : R. L. S., Letters, 

' V. 87 (Tusitala ed ), Baxter . . . ^vill 
I let you see a proof of my introduction. 
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which IS only sent out as a sprat to 
catch whales Cf Small fish 

Spread nets, To See quot 1630 
Taj lor (Water-Poet), Works, and pagm , 
152, The old prouerb neuer fail^ yet, 
\^o spreads nets for his fnends, snares 
his own feet 

Spring (the season), subs 1 A late 
spring Is a great bless-tng 1846 Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 39 (Percy S ) 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, 6 

2 A late sprtngnever deceives Ibid, 6 

3 A uet spring, a dry harvest 1846 

Denham, Proverbs, 32 (Percy S), A 
wet spring is a sign of dry weather for 
harvest 1893 Inwards, 6 

4 Better late spring and hear, than 
early blossom and blast Ibid , 6 

5 He takes the spring from the year 
1813 Ray 75 

6 If there's stnng in muter, and 
winter in spring, The year won't be good 
for anything 1659 Howell, Proverbs 
span -Eng , tz, When there is a spring 
in winter, and a winter in spnng, the 
year is never good 1893 Inwards, 
fVeather Lore, 7 

7 In spring a tub of ram makes a 
spoonful of mud In autumn a spoonful 
of rain makes a tub of mud Ibid , 6 

8 Spring and the daisies S«quots 
1862 Chambers, Book of Days, 1 312 
(1869), Still we can now plant our " foot 
upon nine daisies," and not until that 
can be done do the old-fashioned 
country people belie\e that spnng is 
really come 1878 Djer, Et^ Folk- 
Lore, 27, " It ain't spnng until you can 
plant jour foot upon twelve ifaisies," 
IS a proverb still verj' prevalent 1881 
Glos H &Q , \ 43 [as in 18783 

9 The spring %s not always green 

1846 Denham, Proierbs, 31 (Percy 
S ) 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 6 

1^4 Co Folk-Lore Norihumb , 175 
(FLS)^ 

See also Blossom , Easter (9) . Janu- 
ary (2) , and Thunder (i) and (4) 

Spnng at hts elbow, He hath a. Said 
of a gamester 1678 Raj, 351 

Sprotborough, near Doncaster 1869 
Hazlitt. 474, \\’hoso IS hungry, and 
lists well to eat let him come to Sprot- 
borough for his meat , and for a night. 


and for a day, his horse shall have both 
aim and hay, and no man shall ask 
him, when he goeth away 

Spruce as an onion, As 1678 Kay, 
289 

Spun See Spin 

Spur in the head is worth two m 
the heel, A 1670 Ray, 218 1694 

Motteux, Rabelais, bk iv ch Ixv , The 
horses will perform the better, and that 
a spur m the head is worth two ui 
flank , or in the same horse dialect, 
That a cup in the pate Is a mile in the 
the gate 1738 Swift, Polite Cm- 
vers , Dial II 1854 Baker, Norihanii 
Gloss, sv "Spur," "A spur 
A common invitation to a person on 
horseback to take a parting glass 
Spur See also Horse (4), (5), (17). 
(18), (tg) (27), and (41) 

Spy faults if your eyes were out, You 
would 1678 Ray, 271 
Squirrel, subs I See quot 1830 
Forby, Voeab E Anglia, 420, From 
the general discouragement shewn to 
this sport [squirrel-hunting on Christ 
mas Day) probably comes the commou 
saying, ' Hunt squirrels, and make no 
noise " 

2 Wilhm a squirrel s jump Glos 
1911 Folk-Lore, xxu 239 
Stable door when the steed is stolen, 
To shut the [Ne post tempus praedse 
praesidjum parem —Plautus, Asm. 
Z94] c 1390 Gower, Cow/ Amantis, 
bk IV 1 901, For whan the grcte stiede 
Is stole, thaime he taketh hiede, And 
makth the stable dore fast 1484 
Caxton, Msope, u 245 (Jacobs), It was 
not tyme to shette the stable whan the 
horses ben loste and gone 1509 
Barclay. Ship of Fools, 1 76 (1874). 
Whan the stede js stoljm to shyt the 
stable dore Comys small pleasourc 
profyte or vauntage 1579 Ljlj. 
Euphues, 37 (Arber), It is too late to 
shntte the stable doore when the stecde 
IS stolne 1628 J Claveli, Recanta- 
tion 38 This like shutting vp the stable 
doore When as the horse was stolne 
out before 1705 Ward, Iludihras 
Rediv , Pt I, can 1 p ro. And that’s 
but almost like mj host, \Vho stable 
shuts when steed 15 lost, 4725 Bailej. 
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tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 576. 1886 : R. L. S., 
Kidnapped, ch. xiv. 1907 : De Morgan, 
Alice-for-Short, ch. xxxv., Nothing I 
have said would warrant such an absurd 
mistrust of Providence. Besides, it 
would be merely shutting the stable- 
door after the steed had broken loose. 

Staff, suhs. 1. If the staff be crooked, 
the shadow cannot he straight. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. To hold at staff’s end. c. 1374 : 
And. and Arc., 184 ( 0 .), His new lady 
holdeth him vp so narowe Vp by the 
bridil at the staves ende. 1565 ; Shack- 
lock, Hatchet of Heresies, fo. 23, They 
so helde one an other at the staffes end. 
1596 : Lodge, Wits Miserie, 83 (Hunt. 
CL), The most chollericke and trouble- 
some woman li^dng vpon the earth, 
shee was alwaies at the staffes end with 
my father. 1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. 
Honour, 294-5, Waspish, froward, hold- 
ing their husbands at staves end. 1816 ; 
Scott, Antiquary, ch. xvi. 1889 : 
R. L. S., Ballantrae, ch. ii., Mrs. Henry 
liad a manner of condescension rvith 
him . . . she held him at the staff's end. 

See also Stick, stihs. (i). 

Stafford law=the " law ” of the big 
stick, [c. 1400 : Towndey Plays, 29 
(E.E.T.S.), But thou were worthi be cled 
In Stafford blew [=blue from bruises 
from beating] ; ffor thou art alway 
adred.] 1589 : Hay any Worke, 10 
(1845), That I threatned him wth 
blowes, and to deale by Stafford law. 
1624 : T. Heywood, Captives, III. ii.. 
Mildew. Is this lawe ? Godfrey. Yes, 
Stafford’s lawe. 1630 ; Taylor (Water- 
Poet), Works, 2nd pagin., 156, If it were 
lawfull for me to examine thee at 
Staffords Law, I would make thee con- 
fesse the receit of ten shillings. 

Staffordshire. See Shrewsbury. 

Stale as custom. As. c. 1592 : Sir 
Thos. More, 32 (Sh. S.), To vrdge my 
imperfections in excuse. Were all as 
stale as custome. 

Stalking-horse, To make a person or 
thing a. 1601; Shakespeare, As YouLike 
It, V. iv.. He uses his foUy like a stalking- 
horse. 1604 : Webster, etc., Malcoti- 
tent, IV. i., A fellow that makes religion 
bis stalking-horse. 1642 : D. Rogers, 


Matrim. Honour, 55, Pretending that 
fteir conscience is the groimd, whereas 
it is but a staulking-horse. 1714 ; E. 
Ward, Cavalcade, 3, And Faith . . . 
Was made a stalking-horse to gold. 
1740 : North, Examen, 151, To make a 
stalking horse of the exclusion, to shoot 
himdo\vn. 1855: Kingsley, WesL Ho.', 
ch. xxix., Mary’s death was as conve- 
nient a stalkmg-horse to him as to 
the Pope. 

Stamford, As mad as the baiting bull 
of. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 268 
j (1840). 1732 ; Fuller, No. 714 [with 
“ baited ” for " baiting ”]. 1790 : 

Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Lines.” 
1826 : Brady, Varieties of Lit., 15. 

Stamps like an ewe upon yeaning. 
She. Somerset. 1678 : Ray, 344. 

Stand, verb. i. He stands not surely 
that never slips. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v. 
" Mescheoir.” 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. Cf. No. 2. 

2. He that stands sure. See quot. 
1412-20 : Lydgate, Troy Book, bk. ii. 
1 . 1849, The prouerbe that techeth com- 
mounly, " He that stant smre, enhast 
hym not to meve.” Cf. No. i. 

3. He won’t stand keep. "Said of a 
person spoilt by prosperity.” 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 72. 

4. Sta 7 id on 07 ie side, John Ball, and 
let my wife see the bar [bear]. 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 590. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 44. 

5. To sta 7 id buff To stand firm. 
1693 : D’Urfey, Richmo 7 id Heiress, I., I 
have only hedg’d him into this business 
to stand buff with his purse upon 
occasion. 1708 : Cibber, Lady’s Last 
Stake, III., She . . . stands buff at the 
head of the mode, without the least 
tincture of virtue to put her out of 
countenance. 1777 : Sheridan, Sch. 
for Sca 7 idcd, II. iii., Ha ! ha ! that he 
should have stood buff to old bachelor 
so long, and sink into a husband at 
last ! 1827 : Scott, Joimial, 4 Sept., 

[ There is no reason why he should turn 
on me, but that if he does, reason or 
1 none, it is best to stand buff to him. 
i 6. To sta 7 id in 07 ie’s own light. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv.. How 
blindly ye stand in your owne light. 
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1635 m Somers Tracis, vn 188(1811), 
If he either stand m his ornie light 
through wilfulnesse 1738 Swift, 

pohte Convers , Dial I , Mr Nevcroat, 
mtthinks you stand in your own light 
1848 Dickens, Dotnbey, ch xxxix , 1 
can’t afford to stand in my o^vn 
light for your good 

7 To stand upon <me’s pantojtes, 
le on one’s dignity 1573 G Har\ey, 
Lelier-Book, 14 (Camden S). He was 
altogither set on his meme pinnes, and 
walked on his stateh pantodes 1611 
Cotgrave, sv “Bout," To stand apon 
his pantofles, or on high tearmes 
1631 Mabbe, CeiesUna, 255 (T T ), 
The villaine stands upon his pantofles, 
and begins to lookc big 1681 Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalts, 1031, He is 
grown very proud, he stands on his 
pantofles 1753 Walpole. LetUrs, m 
156 (1846) ( 0 ), I could not possibly to- 
day step out of my high historical pan- 
to’^es to tell It you 
Standers by See Lookers on 
Standing pools gather flith 1639 
Qarke, 144 1670 Ray, 145 1732 

Fuller, No 4257 

Stanton Drew See quot 1776 
Stukele>, //i« Cur, cent u 169, TTierc 
IS an old proverb common in Somerset- 
shire, " Stanton Drew, a mile from 
Ponsford, another from Chue " 1849 
Halhwell, Pop Rhymes and N«rs«y 
Tales 198 [as in 1776] 

Stare, verb i See quot 1917 
Bndge, Cheshtre Proierbs, 143 To stare 
like a choked throstle To stare like a 
throttled earwig or cat 

2 To stare like a stuck p%g 1694 
Motteux, Rabelais, bk v ch ix p 41 
(0 )•, Panurge star'd at him like a dead 
pig 1720 Gay. Poems 11 278 (Under- 
hill), like a stuck pig I gaping stare 
1789 G Parker Life’s Painter, 124, 
Who gape and stare, just like stude pigs 
at each other 1895 Jos Thomas, 
Randigal Rhymes 61 
Starling See Raven, 

Stars are not seen by sunshine 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 503, TTie 
starres do not shme at mid-day 1732 
Fuller, No 4258 1846 Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 5 (Percy S ) 


Steady 

Stars begin to huddle, When the, The 
earth will soon become a puddle 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 65 

Starve 'em See quot 1785 Grose, 
Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, s v , Starve- 
’era, Rob’em. and Cheat'em, Stroud, 
Rodiester and Chatham, so called by 
soldiers and sailors and not without 
good reason 

Starve m a cook's shop, To 1611 
Cotgrave, s v " Aimer,” He that loves 
another better than himselfe, starves 
in a cooks shop 1630 T Adams, 
Works, 565, As the b>-word is, staming 
in a cookes shoppe, wretched in their 
highest fortunes 1738 Swift, Polite 
Convers , Dial II , No, my lord , I'll 
never starve in a cook’s shop 

Stay, verb 1 He that can slay ob- 
iatns 1611 Cotgrave, sv "At- 
tendre," He that can stay his time, 
shall compasse any thing 1640 Her 
hevi. Jac Prudentum e 1736 Frankkn, 
in Works, 1 455 (Bigelow), He that can 
have patience can have what he will 

2 He that stays does the business 
1640 Herbert, Jae Prudentutn 

3 She tetll stay at home, perhaps, if 
her leg be broke 1732 Fuller, No 

4150 

4 Stay a little and netps will find you 
1640 Herbert, Prudentutn 

5 Stay airhile that tee may end the 
sooner 1580 Sidney, Arcadia, bk t 
p 63 (1893), His horse taught 
him that " discreet stays make speedy 
journeys" 1651 Herbert, Jac Pru- 
dentunl 2nd ed 1732 Fuller, No 
4263. Stop a httle, to make an end 
the sooner 1823 DTsraeh, Cur of 
Lit . 2nd ser, 1 431 (1824), Sir Annas 
Pawlet, vdien he perceived too much 
hurry jn any business, was accustomed 
to say, '* Stay awhile, to make an end 
the sooner '* 1S59 Smiles, Self-Heip, 
271 (1869), A wise man used to saj, 
' Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner ” 

6 Stay till the lame messenger come, 
tf you tnll know the truth of the thing 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

Steady as a buggm [ghost] in a bush, 
As 1917 Bndge, Cheshire proierbs, 
2Z 
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Steal, verb. i. As good steal a horse 
as stand by and look on. 1659 : Howell, 5. 

2. He has stolen a roll oid of the 
brewer’s basket. 1678 ; Ra39 87 [" man- 
chet ” for " roll 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
1900. 1745 : Franklin, Drinker's Diet., 
in Works, ii. 23 (Bigelow) [as in 
1678]. 

3. He that steals can hide. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2315. 

4. He that will steal an egg will steal 

an ox. 1639 : Clarke, 148. 1670 : Ray, 
145. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk- 

Lore, 129. 

5. One m(iy steal a horse while another 
may not look over the hedge. 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix.. Some 
man maie steale a hors better Than 
some other may stande and looke vpone. 
1591 : Lyly, Endymion, III. iii.. Some 
man may better steal a horse than 
another look over the hedge. 1607 : 
Middleton, Mich. Terme, I. i.. Some may 
better steM a horse than others look on. 
1683 : in Harl. Miscell., vi. 62 (1745), 
There is an old proverb, — That one may 
better steal a steed, than another peep 
over the hedge. 1728 ; Gay, Beggar’s 
Opera, III. li. 1772 : Garrick, Irish 
Widow, I. iii , But an Englishman may 
look over the hedge, while an Irish- 
man must not stale a horse. 1921 : A. 
Bennett, Things that have Interested Me, 
M5- 

6 . To steal a goose and give the giblets 
in alms. 1659 : Howell, i. 1721 : 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. " Steal,” He 
steals a goose, and gives, etc. Cf. 

No. 9 

j. To steal a goose and stick down a 
Jeather. 1546 : Hey\vood, Proverbs, Pt. 

I. ch. xi.. As dyd the pure penitent that 
stale a goose And stack downe a fether. 
1608; in Harington, Nnges Antiquee, 
ii. 200 (1804). 1714 : WMker, Suffer- 
ings of Clergy, Pt. II. 331, For the 
managers of those times thought fit, 
when they stole the goose, to stick 
down a feather. • 

8. To steal a pin. See Pin, subs. (4); 
and Sin, subs. (2). 

9. To steal the hog and give the feet 
for alms. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Priiden- 
tum. 1670 : Ray, 25. 1732 : Fuller, | 


Stick 

No'. 2028, He steals a hog, etc. Cf. 
No. 6. 

Steed. See Stable door. 

Steel to the back. c. 1591 : Shake- 
speare, Titus Andr., IV. iii.. We are . . . 
Steele to the very backe. 1633 : Draxe, 
87. 1678 : Ray, 346. Cf. Mettle. 

Step after step the ladder is ascended. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Pas,” Step after 
step goes farre. 1640 : Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 25. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4260. 

Stem chase is a long chase, A. 1836 • 
Manyat, Easy, ch. xxix.. This %yill be a 
long chase ; a stem chase always is 
1919 : J. A Bridges, Victorian Recol- 
lections, 140, English poetry has had a 
start of some centuries, and a stern 
chase is proverbially a long one. 

Stew in one’s own juice. See Grease. 

Stick and Sticks, subs. 1. A stick is 
quickly found to beat a dog with. 1563 : 
Becon, Early Works, Pref., 28 (P.S.), 
How easy a thing it is to find a staff if 
a man be minded to beat a dog 1594 : 
First Part Contention, 35 (Sh. S), A 
staffe is quickly found to beate a dog 
1616 : Breton, Works, ii. e 6 (Grosart) 
[” soone ” for " quicldy ”]. 1664 : J. 
Wilson, Andr. Commenius, II. i.. One 
need not go far to find A staff to beat a 
dog, nor circumstance To make him 
guUty that’s before foredoom’d ! 1721 : 
Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. " Dog,” He who 
has a mind to beat a dog, will easily 
find a stick. 1842 : Planch^, Extravag., 
ii. 165 (1879), When you msh to lick A 
dog, 'tis easy, sir, to find a stick. 

2. I gave you a stick to break my own 
head with, xyyz : Fuller, No. 2595. 

3. Sticks and stones. See quots. 
1897 : N. & Q., 8fh sen, xii. 508, I 
heard this saying in Wanvickshire — 

“ Sticks and stones may break my 
bones ; but cmel words can never harm 
me.” 1898 ; H. & Q., 9th sen, i. 177, 

" Sticks and stones wll break my bones, 
but scolding will not hurt me,” was an 
old saw in York thirty years ago. 

Stick, verb. i. To stick by the ribs. 
1670 : Rajr, 194. 

2. To stick like burs. c. 1510 : A. 
Barclay, Egloges, 18 (Spens. S.), To- 
gether they cleave more fast then do 
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burres 1533 "Rtywoo^, Play of Love, 

I 601, I thought her o\vne tale lyhe a 
bur Stack to her owne back 1570 
Googe tr Popish Ktngd , 20 (1880), But 
fast as burres to wool! they sticke 
1654 Flecl^oe, Loves Dommoti, TV u, 
StJl does this burr stick on me 1720 
Gay, Poems, 11 280 (Underhill), Let us 
like burs together stick 1821 Scott, 
Ptraie, ch vii , He got nd of his 
travelling companions, who at first 
stuck as fast as burs 1854 Baker, 
Northants Gloss , s v " Burr,” Hence 
the old adage, "Sticks like a burr to 
a beggar's rags ’’ 1925 Times Lit 

Suppl , 2i May, p 348 col 2, Phrases 
that stick hke burrs in the memory 
Cf Cleave 

Stiff as a poker 1797 Colman, jr , 
Heir at Law, III 11 , Stuck up as stiff 
as a poker 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect. 

It 52, " As stiff as a poker," a pro- 
verbial sinule generally applied to a 
haughty coxcomb "He's as stiff as 
an ad swallowed a poker " 

Stiff as a stake c 1566 Albion 
Knight, ifl Malone S 's Colins , 1 236, As 
styffe as a stake Battayle to m^e 
1697 T Dilke, City Lady, III m , In 
the morning he may find himself as 
cold as a stone, and as stiff as a stake 

Stiff as Barker's knee See the 1913 
quot 1S65 Hunt, Pop Rom W of 
England, 88 (1896) 1882 F W P 
Jago, Gloss of Cornish Dialed, 112 
1913 E M Wnght, Rustic Speech, etc , 
IQ9, Once upon a time there was fl mmer 
called Barker, who was foolhardy 
enough to say he did not believe there 
were any Knockers [spints that haunt 
Cornish tm-mines] In revenge for 
this insult, a crowd of Knockers way- 
laid him and pelted him with their 
tools, causing him a lifelong injury, 
whence grew up the proverb As stiff 
as Barker’s knee 

Stile, subs I He that will not go 
over the side, must be thrust through the 
gate 1678 Ray, 206 

2 You wotdd be over the stile before 
you come at it 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt II ch ix 1566 Gascoigne, 
Supposes, II 1 , y ou would fayne leape 
over the stile before you come at the 


hedge 1670 Ray, 184, To leap over 
the hedge, before you come at the stile 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on Pro- 
verbs, 188, Don't go over, etc 1712 
Motteux, Quixote, Pt I bk 111 ch iv 
[as in 1670] See also Style 
Still as a stone c 1300 Havelok, 
I 928 (E E T S ), Hauelok sette him 
dun anon. Also stille als a ston 
c 1400 Beryn, 1 653 (E E T S ), But 
lay as styll as ony stone c 1490 
Partonope, I 1282 (E E T S ), But 
lyethe as stylle as any stone c 1530 
Thos of Erceldoune, 1 233 (Lansdovnie, 
E E T S ), Thomas stode styll as stone 
1768 Brooke, Fool of Quality, 111 I17 
1820 Scott, Monastery, ch. xiv 1922 
VityTazTi,Ovington'sBank,ch xxix 
Still dog See Dog (ii) 

Stillest humours are always the worst, 
The 1670 Ray, 25 1732 Fuller, 

No 4768 

Still he fishes See Fish, verb (3) 

Still sow eats up all the draff, The 
1546 Heyw ood, Prorfris, Pt I ch x 
e 1580 Tom Tyler, 1 521, p 15 (Malone 
S) 1633 Jonson, Tale of a Tub, HI 
V 1641 Cowley, Guardian, III vi« 
1673 Wycherley, Gent Danc-Mashr, 
I 11 , The silent sow ^adam) does eat 
most grains 1714 Ozell, Molxtre, iv 
122 (" dnnks ” for " eats "] 1865 N 

& Q . 3rd ser , viu 7, We have another 
pithy proverb [m N Lancs], which ex- 
presses a good deal in little compass — 
‘Th’ quiet sow eats a' th' draff ” 1920 
J H Bloom, inN & Q , 12th ser . vii 
507, A few Warwickshire Folk Say- 
ings — ^A sly sow eats all the wash 
Still waters run deep [Altissima 
quaequeflummamimmosono labuntur 
— Q Curtius, De Rebus Gesits Alex 
Magni, vu 10 ] e 1400 Calo’s 
Morals, in Cursor Mundt (E E T S ). 
I 1672, Ther the flode is deppist the 
water standis stilhst c 1430 Lydgate. 
A/*Hor Poems. 186 (Percy S ), Smothe 
waters ben ofte sithes depe 1584 
Lyly, Sapho and Phao, II iv, Water 
runneth smoothest, where it is deepest 
i6i8 Field, Amends for Ladies, IH 
u , Deep’st waters stillest go 1648 
Hemck, Hespertdes, No 38, Deep 
waters noiseless are 1748 Richardson, 
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Clarissa, viii. 146 (1785), The stillest 
waters is the deepest. 1781 r Macklin. 
Man of the World, I., Smooth water, 
you know, sir, runs deepest. 1869: 
Spm-geon, John Ploughman, ch. vi., 
StiU waters are the deepest ; but the 
shallowest brooks brawl the most. 

Still waters, Take heed of, the quick 
pass away. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Prti- 
denlum. 

Still waters turn no mills. 1907 : 
F. K. Aglionby, Life of Bp. E. H. 
Bickerskth, 5. 

Still. Cf. Quiet. 

Stink. See Polecat. 

Stinking fish. No man cries. 1664 : 
J. Wilson, Cheats, IV. ii.. Did you ever 
hear a fishTOfe cry stinking mackarel ? 
1708 : tr. Aleman's Guzntan, i. 278, He 
won’t cry stinking fish, and tell you he 
has none that’s good. 1801 : Wolcot, 
Worhs, V. 302 (1801), Yet people 'wiU in 
answer say, “ ’Tis the world's way — We 
never hear a man cry ' Stinking Fish ! ’ ” 
1844 : Thackeray, B. Lyndon, ch. iii., 
I replied that I was a young gentleman 
of large fortime (this was not true ; but 
what is the use of crying bad fish ?) 
1927 ; Sphere, 26 Nov., p. 366, col. 4 , 1 
for one should like to cry truce to ever- 
lasting criticism. . . . Let us for a while 
cry no more stinking fish. 

Stir with a knife. Stir up strife. 1910 : 
Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., xlii. go. ipry ; 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 77. 

Stitch in time saves nine, A. [Princi- 
piis obsta. — Ovid, Rem. Am., 91.] 
1732 ; FuUer, No. 62gr,- A stitch in 
time may save nine. 1845 : Planchd, 
in Extravag. iii. 31 (1879), We take a 
stitch in time that may save nine. 
1922 : Times, 2 June, p. 5, col. 2, With 
streets, as with clothes, a stitch in time 
saves nine. 

Stitch your seam before you’ve tacked 
it. Don’t. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 50. 

Stoat. See quot. 1895 : Jos. Thomas, 
Randigal Rhymes, 61, Screech like a 
whitneck [stoat]. 

Stocking off a bare leg. It’s hard to 
get a. Spoken of a bankrupt. 1886 : R. 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 451 (E.D.S.). 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 84. 


Stockport. 5 eequot. Ibid., 155, \Vhen 
the world was made the rubbish was 
sent to Stockport, 

_ Stockport chaise, A = Two women 
riding sideways on one horse. 1828 : 
Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 171, Stopport- 
Chaise, Two women riding together on 
horseback. Stopport is the Craven 
pronunciation of Stock-port. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 21. 

Stoke in the Vale. See Higham. 

Stolen pleasures are sweetest. 1611 : 
Bible, Proverbs ix. 17, Stolen waters are 
s^yeet 1632 : Massinger, City Madam, 
II. i.. And, pleasure stolen being sweet- 
est .. . 1636: Dekker, Won^r of a 
Kingdom, II , Gold barr’d with locks. 
Is best being stolen 1671 : Head and 
Kirkman, Eng. Rogue, II., Pref. to 
Reader, Following the proverb, that 
stolen meat is sweetest. 1696 : Van- 
brugh, Relapse, HI., Nay, I must con- 
fess stolen pleasures are sweet. 1709 : 
Cibber, Rival Fools, L, Stolen sweets 
are best. 1840 : Barham, Ing. Legends: 
“A New Play, " Stolen kisses are sweet. 
1855 : Gaskell, North and South, ch. 
xxxi.. Some one had told you that 
stolen fruit tasted sweetest. 

Stomach, See quot. 1605 : Cam- 
den, Remains, 333 (1870), To have a 
stomach and lack meat, to have meat 
and lack a stomach, to He in bed and 
cannot rest are great miseries. 

Stone and Stones, subs. i. A stone 
ift a well is not lost. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 

2. It is evil running against a stone 
wall. 1560 : T. Wilson, Rhetorique, 189 
(1909). 

3. The stone that lieth not in your way 
need not offend you. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4770. 

4. Who remove stones bruise their 
fingers 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1670 : Ray, 25. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5715 [with " land-mark " before 
" stones ”]. 

See also Still as a stone. 

Stool in the sun. See quots. 1659 : 
Howell, 4, Put a stool in the sim, when 
one knave riseth another comes. 1670 : 
Ray, 146 [as in 1659]. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4105 [as in J659]. 1780 : Mother 
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Bunch, Sec Part, 27 (Gomme, 1885), 
Remember the old proverb. Set thy 
stool in the sun, if a knave goes an 
honest man maj come 

Stoop so low to take up just nothing 
at all, I will never 1732 Fuller, No 
2641 

Stoop that hath a low door, He must 
1678 Ray, 171 1732 Fuller, No 

1995 

Stop, verb l He who will stop every 
man s mouth, must have a great deal of 
meal 1855 Bohn, 401 

2 Stop stitch See quot 1828 

Carr, Craven Dialect, 11 169, “ Stop 
stitch while I put t’needle in,” a 
proverbial expression when one 

Wishes not to be in a himy about 
anything 

3 To slop two ga^s wiih one bush 
1546 Heyvvood, Proverbs, Pt 11 ch 
ix c 1594 Bacon. Promus, No 678 
1639 Fuller, Holy War, bk v ch 
xxii , These Itabans stopped two gaps 
with one bush i68i Robertson, 
Phrased Generalts, 1174 1732 Fuller, 
No 5234 

4 To stop lito mouths uith one morsel 

1639 Clarke, 45 1670 Ray, 

1681 Robertson, Phraseol Generalts. 
1174 

5 Ye will as soon slop gaps with 
rushes 1346 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 
11 ch Vi 

Stopfoid law, no stake no draw 
1678 Ray, 301 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss, sv ‘‘Cheshire’ *1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, no, Stopport law, 
etc Cf Lancashire law 

Store IS no sore 1471 Ripley, 
Comp Alch XII viii , in Ashm 
(1652) (0),For^vyseme^do^e5eyJtor^ 
>s no sore 1553 RespuhUca, I i , 
The worlde waxeth harde, and store 
(thei saie) is no sore 1632 jonson 
^lagn Lady, II 1646 Quarles, Shep 
Oracles, Egl 11 1720 C Shadwell, 

Sham Prince, 11 1 1776 Colman, 

Spleen, I J869 Spurgeon, John 
Ploughman, ch xvi , Why not get two 
or three weeks' supply at once and so 
get it cheaper ’ Store is no sore 

Storm, subs I After a storm comes 
a calm 1377 Langland, Plowman, 
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B, xvui 409, " After sharpe shoures," 
quod Pees, " moste shene is the sonne " 
1590 Greene, Works, viu loi (Grosart), 
Euene storme hath his calme 1618 
Mmsholl, Essayes, etc , 18 (1821), After 
stormes calmes will anse 1630 Dave- 
nant. Cruel Brother, I 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt II ch xix 1804 BjTon, 
Letters, etc , 1 40 (Prothero) 1893 
Inward, Weather Lore, 75 

2 Always a calm before a storm 
1590 Greene, Works, viii 57 (Grosart), 
Little thinking poore souies such a 
sharp storme shuld follow so quiet a 
calme 1597 H Lok, Poems, 208 
(Grosart), And stormes insue the calme 
before that went 1633 Draxe, 23, 
After a calme comweth 2 stonne 
' 1893 In^vards, Weather Lore, 75 
1 3 The sharper the storm, the sooner 

it s over Oxfordsh 1913 Folk-Lore, 

XXIV 76 

4 The sudden storm lasts not three 
hours 3893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 
74 

5 To raise a storm tn a tea-cuf 
nSluctus exatare in simpulo — Ocero, 
De Legtbus, m 16] 1678 Ormond, 
\n Hist MSS Cewm , Ormonde MSS , 
IV 292 (0 ), Our skirmish com- 
pared with the great thuigs now on 
foot, is but a storm in a cream bowl 
1872 W Bld.o'h, Strange Ado Phaeton, 
ch xijc 

Stoiy See Tale 

Stout, I, and thou stout, who shall 
bear the ashes out? " Stout " = proud 
154b Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch X 
[‘ proud’'for"stout"] 1631 J Donne, 
Pdydoron 44 carry the dirt out* 
1732 Fuller, No 6284 [as m 1631] 

Straight as a line 1412-20 L>d 
gate, Tfoy BooA, bk 11 1 6739, The wey 
hem ladde To the paleis, streight as any 
ly**® 1587 Churchjard, Worth of 

Wales, 17 (Spens S ), Upnght as 
straight as line 1641 Evelyn, Diary, 

1 28 (Bray, 1883). The n\er, ten miles 
in length, straight as a line 1S72 
Hardi.GreenitoodTree, Ft 11 ch ui , I 
say that we all move down-along 
straight as a line to Pa’son Jfayble s ' 
1896 Conan Do>le, Ro<fK^ 5/onf, ch 
XV , If I didn t know that he was as 
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straight as a line, I’d ha’ thought he 
was planning a cross and laying against 
himself. 1901 : Raymond, Idler Out of 
Doors, 118, This tidal river, in one part 
straight as a line . . . 

Straight as a loitch [loach]. 18S2 : 
N. & Q., 6th ser., v. 28, " Straight as a 
loitch "... has been in common use 
in this part of Yorkshire [Batley] from 
time immemorial. It is used to express 
. . . perfect straightness. 

Straight as an arrow. 1592 : Warner, 
Alb. England, ch. xxxi., st. 4, As peart 
as bird, as straite as boulte. 1682 : A. 
Behn, City Heiress, II, i., A back as 
strait as an arrow. 1713 : Ward, Poet. 
Entertainer, No. 5, p. 26, As strait as 
any arrow. 1S17 : Scott, Rob Roy, ch. 
XXV. 1841 ; Dickens, Barn. Riidge, ch. i. 
1894 ; R. L. S., St. Ives, ch. xxix. 1924: 
A. Gissing, Footpath-way in Clone., 114. 

Straight as a rush, 1892 : Heslop, 
Northumb. Words, 566 (E.D.S.), “ Streit 
'as a rasher’’ [rush] is a proverbial 
expression. 

Straight as a yard o’ pump water, As. 
1886 ; R. Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 446 
(E.D.S.), . . . Often said of a tall, 
lanky ^1. 

Straight as my leg. 1720 : Gay, 
Poems, ii. 279 (Underhill), Straight as 
my leg her shape appears. 1738 : 
Smft, Polite Comers., Dial. I., Straight ! 
Ay, straight as my leg, and that’s 
crooked at knee. 

Straight as the back-bone of a her- 
ring. 1678 : Ray, 289. 

Straight stick is crooked in the water, 
A. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 425. 

Straight trees have crooked roots. 
Ibid., No. 4264. 

Strand on the Green, thirteen houses, 
fourteen cuckolds, and never a house 
between The father and son lay in 
one house. 1659 : Howell, 21. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s v. “ Middlesex.’’ 
Cf. Crafthole. 

Strange beast that hath neither head 
nor tail, It is a. 1633 : Draxe, 201. 
1639 : Clarke, 8. - 

Stranger’s eye sees clearest, A, i860 : 
Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. Iviii. [cited as 
"a common saying ’’]. Cf. Lookers on. 

Straw and Straws, subs. i. He gives 


straw to his dog, and bones to Ms ass. 
1813 : Ray, 75. 

2. Straws show which way the wind 
blows. 1802 : Gouv. Morris, in Life, etc., 
by Sparks {1832), iii. 166 ( 0 .), Straws 
and feathers . . . show which way the 
wind blows, i860 : Reade, Cl. and 
Hearth, ch. Ivi., Such straws of speech 
show how blows the wind 1910 : 
Lucas, Ingleside, ch. ii. 1922 ; Wey- 
man, Ovington’s Bank, ch. xiii. 

3. Who hath skirts of straw needs fear 
the fire. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
184, \Vho hath his tail of straw is afraid 
of fire. 1670 : Ray, 25. 

See also Candlemas, D; and Drowning. 

Strawberry. See Oak (4). 

Stream can never rise above the 
spring-head, The. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4771. 

Stretcheth his foot beyond the blanket, 
shall stretch it in the straw. Whoso, 
c. 1240 : Grosteste, Book of Husbandry, 
quoted Riley, Memorials of London, 8, 
«. 4, Whoso streket his fot forthere than 
the whitel [blanket] \vill reche, he schal 
streken in the straw. 1377 : Langland, 
Plowman, B, xiv. 233, For whan he 
streyneth hym to streche the strawe in 
his schetes. c. 1393 : Ibid., C, xvii. 
76 [as in 1377, with “ whitel ’’ for 
" schetes ’’]. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
“ Arm," Stretch your legs according to 
your coverlet. 

Stretching and yawning leadeth to bed. 
1659 : Howell, 17. 1670 : Ray, 216. 

Stretton i’ th’ street [Rutland], where 
shrews meet. 1678 : Ray, 333. 

Strife. See Wife (10). 

Strike, verb. i. He strikes with a 
straw. 1813 : Ray, 75. 

2. He that strikes with his tongue, 
must ward with his head. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 26. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2319. 

3. He that strikes with the sword. See 
Sword (i). 

4. Strike Dawkin I See Devil {35). 

5. Strike, or give me the bill=Mind 
what you are about. 1672 : Walker, 
Paroem., 37. 

6 . To strike while the iron is hot. 
c. 1374 : Chaucer, Troylus, bk. ii. 1 . 1276, 
Pandare, which that stood hir faste by. 
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Felte iren hoot, and he t»igan to smjde 
1412-20 Lydgate, Troy Book, bk 11 
1 6110. The iren hoot, tyme is for to 
smyte c 1489 Caxton, Sonnes of 
Aymon, 136 {E E T S ), Whan the yron 
IS well hoote, hit werketh the better 
1546 H^eywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch lu , 
\i^an thyron is hot stnke 1603 
Dekker, Works, 1 100 (Grosart), Seang 
the dice of Fortune run so sweetly, and 
resoluing to strike whilst the iron was 
hote 1668 Shadv,c]i, Sullen Lovers. 
IV 1 , Ask no more questions, but to 
her, and strike while the iron's hot 
1706 Farquhar, Recruit Officer, IV 11 
c 1750 Foote, EngUshm <« Parts, I 
1841 Dickens, Barn Rudge, ch xhv. 
Where’s the good of putting things 
off ? Strike while the iron's hot , that's 
what I say X922 Weyman, Ovtngton’s 
Bank, ch xli 

Stnpit S«qUOt 1678 Ray, 289, 
Thou'lt stnp it as Slack stnpt the cat, 
when he pull’d her out of the chum 

Strive against the stream, To [Din- 
gere bracchia contra Torrentein — 
Juvenal, iv 89] c 1270 Prov of 
Alfred.in Moms, Old Eng Aftscell, 1x0 
(EETSJ, Strong hit is to reowe a* 
yeyn the see that floweth c 1311 m 
Wnght, Pol Songs, 254 (Camden S), 
Whoso roweth agem the flod. Off sorwe 
he shal dnnke c 1390 Gower, Con/ 
Amanlts, bk iv 1 1780, Betre is to 
wayte upon the tyde Than rowe ayein 
the stremes stronge c 1480 Vigly 
Plays, 156 (E E T S ), Ya, I wyll no 
more row a-geyn the fflode Before 
1529 Skelton, in IVorks, i 418 (Djce), 
He IS not w;yse ageyne the stremc that 
stiyuitb c 1590 Greene, Aiphonsus, 
I I , In vain it is to strive against the 
stream 1694 Terence made English, 
207, For what a madness is it to stnve 
against the stream 1728 Fieldmg, 
Love t» several Masques, V xuj 1822 
Scott, Ntgel, Intro Epistle, No one 
shall find me rowing against the stream 
I care not who knows it — I wnfc for 
general amusement 
Stroke at every tree without felling 
any, A 1855 ' Bohn, 30X 
Strokes are good to gwe, they are good 
to receive, If 1732 ■ Fuller, No 2700 


Stroke with one hand, and stab with 
the other, To Ibid . No 5236 
Strong affections give credit to weak 
arguments 1639 Clarke, 27 
Strong as a horse See Horse (24) 
Strong as mustard 1659 Howell, 
16 1670 Ray, 207 1720 Gay, 

Poems, 11 277 (Underhill), My passion 
is as mustard strong 
Stronger house = pnson See quot, 
1639 Clarke. 209, You'I be sent to a 
stronger house than ever your father 
built for you 

Strong man, The See quot 1871 
Smiles, Character, 16, ' The strong man 
and the waterfall," says the proverb, 
" channel their own path " 

Stubble in a fallow field, He seeks for 
Glos 1630 in Berkeley AISS , 111 27 

(1885) 

Studies his content, wants it, He that 
1611 Cotgrave. 6 V " Aise," Hee that 
studies his contentment overmucb. 
ever wants it 1640 Herbert, Jae 
Prudentum 

Study, In a See Brown study 
Stumble may prevent a fall, A 1732 
Fuller, No 424 

Stumble, verb I He that stumbles 
and falls not, mends his face 1611 
Cbtgrave, s v " Choper," He that 
stumbles without falling, gets the more 
forward 1640 Herbert, y«c Pruden- 
tum 1655 Fuller, CA«rcA«»rf,bk vui 
§ H (32), He that stumblelh, and doth 
not fall down, gaineth ground thereby 
1732 Fuller, No 2316, He that 
stumbles and falls not quite, gains a 
step 

2 He nko stumbles twice over the sme 
stone, deserves to break hts shtns 1875 
Qieales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 114 

3 To stumble at a straw and leap over 

a block 1526 Hund Mery TayUs 
No Jwi p 29 (Oestetley), As y« comen 
prouerb is they stumble at a straw 
and lepe ouer a blok 1585 Greene 
Works, V 90 (Grosart), Tush fond foole, 
if thou stumble at a straw thou shalt 
neuer leap ouer a blocke 1630 T 
Adams, Works, 327, Doe they not 
stumble at our strawes, and leape ouer 
their owne blockes ? 1713 Fuller, 

No 4270 
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4. To stimiblcattheiriicMc-bed. 1678: 
Ray, 81. 

5. To stumble on plain ground. 1869; 
Hazlitt, 432. 

Sturdy oak. See Great tree. 

Style toward, A, and a wife forward, 
are uneasy companions. Glos. I do 
not imderstand this sajang. Perhaps 
it should be s.v. " Stile.” 1639 : in 
Berkeley MSS., hi. 32 (1885). 

Subject, subs. 1. The subjeet's love 
is the King’s life-guard. 1736 : Bade}', 
Diet., s V. Cf. People’s love. 

2. The subjeet's riches is the King's 
power. Ibid. 

Subjects. See Wife (19). 

Subtle as a dead pig. As. 1672 : 
Walker, Pai cem , 16. 1681 ; Robert- 

son, Phraseol. Generalis, 1185, He’s as 
subtle as a dead pig ; Non plus sapit, 
quam sus msetata 

Subtlety is better than force. 1736 ; 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

, Success is never blamed. 1732 : Ful- 
ler, No. 4273. Cf. Nothing (27). 

Success makes a fool seem wise. 
1855 : Bohn, 492. 

Such a beginning, such an ending. 
1546 ; He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
ix.. Such beginnyng, such ende 1670 : 
Ray, 3. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4274. 

Such a cup, such a cruse. 1549 : 
Latimer, Seven Sermons, 143 (Arber). 

Such as the priest, such is the clerk. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., i. Such 
as the abbot is, such is the monk. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 4279. 

Such a welcome, such a farewell. 
1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
vh. 1670 : Ray, 28. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4278. . 

Such beef, such broth. 1598 : Meres, 
Palladis, fo. 218. 

Such carpenter, such chips. 1546 : 
He3^vood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 
1568 : Fulwell, Like to Like, in Hazhtt, 
Old Plays, Hi. 330. 1670 : Ray, 115, 
Like carpenter like chips. 

Such cup, such cover. 1532 ; More, 
Confut. of Tyndale, Pref., sig. Bbi, A 
very mete couer for such a cuppe. 
1565 : Shaddock, Hatehet of Heresies, 
sig. b 6, As saythe the prouerb, a mete 
couer for such a cup 1639 : in 


Berkeley MSS. Hi., 32 (1885), The cup 
and cover will hold together. 1642 : 
D. Rogers, Matrim Honour, 277. 1655 • 
Fuller, Church Hist., bk. ix. §ii. (20), 
And became great with the Duke de 
Alva (like cup, hke cover!) . . . 
i Such saint, such offering. 1581 : T. 

! Howell, Devises, 74 (1906), Such saintes, 
j such seruice. 1651 : Herbert, Jac. 

I Prudentnm, 2nd ed. 1670 : Ray, 115, 

: Like saint like offering. 

I Such tree, such fruit. Before 1300: 

! Cursor Mitndi, 1. 38, O gode pertre 
5 corns god peres Wers tre, vers fruit it 
I beres. [Of good pear-tree comes good 
i pears Worse tree worse fruit it bears.] 
i c. 1370 : Wichf, Eng. Works, 331 
(E.E.T.S ), But who shuld preise this 
lawe therfore ? sith yuel frute %vit- 
nessith yuel rote. 1402 : Hoccleve, 
Minor Poems, 79 (E E.T.S.), A wikked 
! tre, gode frute may noon forth bryng ; 
for siviche the frute ys as that is the 
tre. Before 1529 : Skelton, Works, i. 
214 (Dyce), For it is an auncyent brute, 
Suche apple tre, suche, frute. 1584 : 
Greene, Works, Hi. 10 (Grosart). 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. “ Doux,” Such as the 
tree such is the fruit. 1664 : J. Wilson, 
Andr. Commenius, III. in., Don’t we 
know the tree By its fruit. 1732 : 
Fuller, No 4280 [as in 1611]. Cf. 
Tree (8). 

Su(ied not this out of my fingers’ 
ends, I. 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi. 1670 : Ray, 25. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2625. 

Sudden friendship, sure repentance. 
Ibid., No. 4281. Cf. Sudden trust. 

Sudden glory soon goes out. Ibid., 
No. 4282. 

Sudden joy kills sooner than excessive 
grief. i6zo : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. II. 
ch. lii.. It is usually said that sudden 
joy as soon kills as excessive grief, 
j 1732 : Fuller, No. 4283 

Sudden rising hath a sudden fall, A. 
c. 1440 : Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk. 
ix. 1. 1211, Sodeyn clymbyng axeth a 
sodejTi fall, c 1615 ; R. C., Times 
Whistle, 39 (E.E.T.S.), And ’tis a saying 
held for true of all, “ A sudden rising 
hathFa sudden fall.” 

Sudden trust brings sudden repentance. 
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1669 Pohleuphma, 103 C/ Sudden 
fnendship 

Suds, In the See Leave, verb (8) 

Suffer See Patience (6) 

Sufferance cometh ease, Of c 1386 
Chaucer, Merck Tale, 1 871, Passe over 
IS an ese, I sey na-more c 1390 
Gower, Con/ Amanlts, bk ui 1 1672, 
For suffrance is the weUe of PeS (Peace] 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt I ch ix 
150 Shakespeare, 2 Hen IV V iv 
1607 Marston What You Will, Prol , 
lie give a proverbe, — ^Sufferance giveth 
ease 1678 Ray, 207 1736 Bailey, 

Did s V 

Sufferance See also Forbearance 
Suffer and expect 1640 Herbert, 
/ac Prudentum 

Sufferer overcomes See Patience (6) 
Suffer the Ul and look for the good 
1578 Flono, First Frutles, lo 33, I 
suffer the bad hoping for the better 
1629 BookoJ Meery Riddles, Fiov iij 
Suffolk cheese~proverbial for hard- 
ness 1661 Pepys, Diary, 4 Oct , 
I found my wife vexed at her 
people for grumbling to eat Suffolk 
cheese 1662 Fragm Aultca, 60, 
He could be glad to have had a 
suffolke cheese and twelfpeny loafe 
i6gi Shadwell, Scowrers, V 1 , Who 
snores with fumes from Suffolk cheese 
and bacon 1706 Ward, Works ui 
114 Curse his thin beer, and rail at 
Suffolk cheese 1737 Pope, Imil of 
Horace, Sat vi bk 11 , Cheese such as 
men m Suffolk make. But wished it 
Stilton for his sake 1865 W \Vhite, 
Eastern England, 11 176, I foreborc to 
ask him if he liked Suffolk cheese which 
IS descnbed as hard as grind- 
stones so hard that even rats and mice 
refuse it See aUo Hunger 
Suffolk fair maids 1622 Z)ra>ton 
Polyol, xxui , Fair Suffolk maids and 
milk. 1662 Fuller, Worthies, ui 161 
(1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 

Suffolk " 

Suffolk nuUc. 1622 Drayton, , 
XXUI ut supra 1790 Grose, s v 
‘ Suffolk." 

Suffolk stiles = ditches 1662 Ful- 
ler. Worthies. 111 161 (1840) Cf Essex 
sides 


Suffolk whine, The 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss , s V " Suffolk " 

Suit IS best that best suits me, That 
1639 Clarke, 16 1670 Ray, 46 

[with " fits ” for " suits ’ ] 

Suits hang half a year in West- 
minster Hall , at Tybiun half an hour’s 
hanging endeth all 1869 Haahtt, 
' 347 

! Sulky See Bull {2), and Cross (i) 

Summer, suis i A cool summer and 
a tight weight tn ike bushel 1893 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 8 

2 A dry summer never begs its bread 
' SomcKet Ibid , 7 

3 A dry summer never made a dear 
I peck Ibid , 7 

' 4 A dry summer never made a full 

peck 1882 Mrs Chamberlam, If' 
Wares Words 38 (E D S ) 

5 An English summer 1846 Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 48 (Percy S ), two 
fine days and a thunderstorm 1854 
Doran. Table Traits, 27, three hot 
days and a thunderstorm 1893 In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 7, two hot 
days and a thunderstorm 

6 Summer tn winter, and a summer’s 
flood Never boded England good 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, 68 (Percy S ) 1893 
Inwards, 8 (" an Englishman " for 
“ England ”] 

7 There's no summer, but it has a 

winter 1846 Denham, 48 1904 Co 

Folk-Lore Nortkumb , 178 (F L S ) 

8 To dream of a dry summer 1568 

W Fulwood £nem« 0/ Idlenesse, 217 
(*593), I thmke you dreame of a dne 
summer 1639 Qarke, 64 1670 

Ray. 172 

S« fl/so One fair day , Swallow, and 
Winter, passim 

Sun, subs I A morning sun See 
quots 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruien- 
turn. The morning sun never lasts a 

day Ibid., A morning sun and a wine- 

bred child and a Latm-bred woman 
seldom end well 1887 N & Q 
ser , IV 447, The old proverb in com- 
mon use m Yorkshire certainly seventy 
years ago, which runs thus "A morn- 
ing Without clouds, a child that dnnks 
wine and a woman that talks Latin 
sddom come to a good end " 1893 
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Sunday 


Inwards, Weather Lore, 48 [as in 1640, 
first quot.]. 

2. A red sun has water in his eye. 
1659 : Howell, Proverbs: Span.~Eng., 
22. 1893 : Inwards, 48. 

3. He hath the sun on’s face, and 
th’ wind on's hack. 1639 : Clarke, 42. 

4. If red the sun begins his race, Ex- 
pect that rain mil flow apace. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, ii (Percy S.). 1872 ; 
J. Clyde, jr., Norfolk Garland, 155. 

5. If the sun goes pale to bed, ‘Twill 
rain to-morrow, it is said. 1893 ; In- 
wards, 52. 

6 . If the sun in red should set. The 

next day surely will be wet; If the sun | 
shoidd set in grey. The next will be j 
a rainy day. 1838: llrs. Bray, Trad. \ 
of Devon, i. 6. 1865 ; Hunt, Pop. I 

Romances W. of Eng., 435 (1896). I 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 51. 

7. If the sun sets clear, it is a sign of 
fair weather. 1754 ; Berthelson, Eng.- 
Danish Diet., s.v. " Clear.” 

8. The sun can be seen by nothing but 
its own light. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4774. 

9. The sun is never the worse for shin- 

ing on a dunghill. 1303 : Brunne, 
Handlyng Synne, 1 . 2299, The sunne 
hys feymes neuer he tynes thoghe hyt 
on the muk hepe shynes. c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 76, Holy writ 
may nat been defoided, na-more than 
the sunne that shyneth on the mixen. 
1579 • Lyly, Euphues, 43 (Arber), The 
sunne shineth vpon the dounghill, and 
is not corrupted. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4776. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 5 

(Percy S.). 

10. The sun shines on both sides of the 
hedge. Ibid , 49 

11. They that walk in the sun will be 

tanned at last. 1560 : T. Wilson, Rheto- 
riqtte, Prol. (1909), He that goeth in the 
sunne shall bee sunne burnt, although 
he thinke not of it. 1638 : D. Tuvill, 
Vade Mecum, 56 (3rd ed.), Hee that 
walketh in the sun shall be tan’d. 
1670: Ray, 146. 1732: Fuller, No. 

4986, They that walk m the sun must 
be content to be taim'd. 

12. Though the sun shme leave not 
thy cloak at home. 1640: Herbert, /nc. 
Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5014, 


I Tho’ the sun shines take your cloak. 
I 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, i (Percy S.) 
[" coat ” for " cloak ”J. 

13. To set forth the sun with a candle., 
1551 ; Robinson, tr. More’s Utopia, 
27 (Arber), They neede not ... of me 

j to bee praysed, vnlesse I woulde seeme 
j to shew, and set-furth the brightnes of 
, the sonne with a candell, as the prouerbe 
j saieth. 1586 ; ^Vhitney, Emblems, 107, 

' Bicause it is in vaine, to set a candell in 
I the sonne. c. 1594 • Bacon, Promus, 
No. 688, To help the sunne with 
lantomes. 

14. When the sun is highest he casts 
the least shadow. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5607. 

15. When the sun sets bright and clear. 
An easterly wind you need not fear. 
1846 ; Denham, Proverbs, 20 (Percy S.). 
1893 ; Inwards, Weather Lore, 51. 

16. When the sun sets in a bank, A 

westerly wind we shall not want. 1846 ; 
Denham, 12. 1893 : Inwards, 52 

[“ lack ” for '* want "]. 

17. When the sun shines, no body 
minds it; but when he is eclipsed, all 
consider him. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5608. 
1846 : Denham, 5. 

See also Candlemas, A and F ; Christ- 
mas (22) ; Cloud (2)-(4) ; Easter (7) ; 
January (12) and (14) ; March (18), (35), 
(37)- (45). and (46); Red at night; 
Saturday (3) ; Shrovetide (4) and (5) ; 
Sunday (2); and Wind, A [a) (18). 

Sunday, i. A wet Sunday, a wet 
week. 1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 
416. 

2. If sunset on Sunday is cloudy, it 
will rain before Wednesday. 1893 ; In- 
wards, Weather Lore, 43. 

3. Stmday clearing, clear till Wednes- 
day. Ibid., 43. 

4. Sunday’s child is full of grace, 
Monday’s child is full hi the face, Tues- 
day’s child is solemn and sad, Wednes- 
day’s child is merry and glad, Thursday’s 
child is inclined to thieving, Friday’s child 
is free hi giving, Saturday’s child works 
hard for his living. 1865 : Hunt, Pop. 
Romances W. of Eng., 430 (i8g6). Cf. 
Monday (5). 

5. Sunday shaven, Sunday shorn. 
Better had’st thou ne’er been bornl 1879 : 
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6io Sure 

Henderson, Folk-Lore of N Counties, i8 I’ll make you one day sup sorrow for 
(FLS) this 

6 The first Sunday in the middle 5 Who sups well sleeps well 1666 
of the week =* never 1883 Bume, Tomano, Piazza Umv , 44 

Shropsh Folk-Lore, 596 Supernaculum, To dnnk = to the 

7 When it storms on the first Sunday last drop See 1813 quot 1592 

tn the month, it will storm every Sunday Nashe, Works, 11 78 (Grosart), He is no 
1893 Irmatds, Weather Lore, ' body that cannot dnnke super nagulura 

See also Alike eTcry day , Christmas . 1617 T Young, quoted in Brand 
(19) , Come (8) , Fnday (6), (10). and Pop Antiq , 11 331 (Bohn), He is a 
{12) , Monday (4) , Moon (3) and (14) man of no fashion that cannot dnnke 
and Saturday (i) ' supcr-naculum 1675 Mistaken Hus- 

Sunderland sowies See quot 3846- ' band, IV vj , Pledge the gentleman — 
59 Denham Tracts 1 67 (F L S ) This super-naculum 1682 A Behn, False 

rather coarse and unenviable epithet is Count, IV 1 , Your true bred woman of 
even down to the present day, applied honour dnnks all, Supernaculum, b} 
to the fair sex of Sunderland The Jove 1709 Ward, of Clubs, 2^^ 
meanmg of the word sowies, although (1756), Here’s your old health. To 

now nearly forgotten, is evidently the the best m Chnstendom, and off it 

diminutive of sow went to a super-naculum drop 1813 

Sunshine but hath some shadow, No Brand, Pop A ntiq , 11 342 (Bohn), To 
1658 R Franck, North Memoirs, 36 dnnk supernaculum was an ancient 
(1821), No sun shines without some custom of emptying the cup or 
cloud 1670 Ray, 146 1732 Fuller, glass, and then pounng the drop or tvo 

No 3631 that remained at the bottom upon the 

Sunshiny ram See Ram (5) person's nail that drank it, to show 

Sup, verb I He sups ill who eats up that he was no flincher 1823 Moor, 

all at dinner i6ir Cotgrave, sv IVoris, 409, Supernaculum A 

" Disner," Mai soupe qui tout dtsne word well known and occasionally 

He sups ill that dmes all , after a glut- heard m social circles m Suffolk 

tonous and disordinate youth, foUowes something supcrcunous [This is a 

a needle and hungne age 1732 “supercunous 'perversion of the word’s 

Fuller, No 2030 meaning ] 1828 Carr, Craven Dialect, 

2 He sups who sleeps i860 Reade, 11 181, Supernaculum Good liquor of 

Cl and Hearth, ch xxiv , It is lU sitting which there is not even a drop left to 

up wet and fasting, and the byword %vet one's nail Cf Pearl 

saith, " He sups who sleeps Supperless Belter to go to bed supper- 

3 Sup, Simon See quots 1607 less Oian to rise in debt 1659 Howell. 

The Puritan, III > , Sup. Simon, now ! Proverbs Span -Eng , 6, Tis whol- 

eat porridge for a month 1639 somer to go to bed without a supper, 

Clarke, 46, Sup Simon 'tis best 1' th then rise in debt 1670 Ray, 7 

bottome [or] here's good broth 1670 3736 Franklin, Way to Wealth, m 

Ray, 217, Sup Simon, the best IS at the Works, i 451 (Bigelow) [" Rather ' for 

bottom 1738 Svnlt, Polite Comers , “Better"] 1859 Smiles, Self-Help, 

Dial 11 , Sup, Simon, very good broth 305 (1869) 

1854 Baker, Northants Gloss, sv Supple knees feed arrogance 1855 
“ Sup,” “ Sup, Simon 1 its excellent Bohn, 492 

broth ’ A common ironical recom- Sure and unsure are not all one 

mendation to any one takmg medicine 1639 Clarke 29 

or anythmg nauseous or disagreeable Sure as a club 1577 MisogonuS, 

4 To sup sorrow e 1395 Plow- III « , Liturgus bnnges him as sure 

man’s Tale, in Skeat s Chatuer, vii 182, as a clubb 1584 R Scot Witchcraft 

Hir servaunts sitte and soupe sorowe I bk iv ch ix , Her prophesie fell out 

1738 Swift Polite Comers , Dial I , as sure as a club 1656 Flecknoe 
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Diarium, 45, Sure as a club ’twill 
happen t’ ye. 

Sure as a gun. 1622 : B. & F., 
Prophetess, I. hi , You are right, master. 
Right as a gun. 1656 : Musariim 
Delicice, i 94 (Hotten), But when he 
tliought her as sure as a gun. She set 
up her tail, and away she run. 1693 : 
Congreve, Double Dealer, V. xx. 1734 : 
Fielding, Don Quix. in England, IL vui.. 
As sure as a gun — this is he. 1766 : 
Anstey, New Bath Guide, Lett. viii. 
1846: Bentley Ballads,'/ {i 8 y 6 ]. 1886: 
Elworthy, West Som. Word-Book, 729 
(E.D.S.), Sure or Safe as a gun. Usual 
similes. 

Sure as a juggler’s box. 1650 : R. 
Heath, Epigrams, 53, Ydiom Death hath 
made sure as his juglers box. 1670 : 
Ray, 207. 

Sure as check == Exchequer pay. 
1630: Tajdor (Water-Poet), Works, ist 
pagin., 85, But those worthy mariners 
are dead, and an old prouerbe. As sure 
as Check with them. 1662; Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 412 (1840), As sure as Ex- 
chequer pay. 1670 ; Ray, 207, As sure 
as Check, or Exchequer pay. This was 
a proverb in Queen EUzabeths time. 
1732; Fuller, No 732 [as in 1662]. 

Sure as death, c. 1460 : Wyse Man 
taught hys Sone, 1 . 93 (E.E.T.S.), For 
deth, my chyld, is, as y trow. The 
most lyght serteyn [thing] it is. 
1484: Caxton, tr. Chartier’s Curial, 19 
(E.E.T.S.), Ne than the deth noth5mg 
more certa3m. 1596 : Jonson, Ev. 
Man in Humour, II. i.. Nay as sme as 
death. That tliey would say. 1606 : 
Chapman, Mons. d’Olive, IV. ii., A love- 
letter from that lady would retrieve 
him as sure as death. 1726 : Defoe, 
Hist, of Devil, Pt. II. ch. vi. 232 
(4th ed.). Things as certain as death 
and taxes. 1780: Burgoyne, Lord of 
Manor, I. i. 1850 : Dickens, Copper- 
field, ch. lii , It is as certain as death. 
1926 : PhiUpotts, Yellow Sands, L, I’ll 
dro\vn to-night sure as death 1 

Sure as God made little apples. 1894 ; 
Northall, Folk Phrases, ii (E.D.S.). 
1911: N. & Q., nth ser., iv. 289, . . . 
I recently heard this sa3'ing twice in 
the same week in the Manchester dis- 


trict. 1911 : Ibid., 377, I have always 
understood that this was a Devonshire 
or West Country proverb, and that the 
full rendering was : " As sure as God 
made httle apples on big trees.” [Other 
correspondents at the same reference 
testify to the use of the saying in the 
North Midlands, Norwich, and Bristol. 
The Derbyshire version has " crab ” for 
“ little.”] 

Sure as the coat’s on one’s back. 
1639 • Clarke, 209 [" your ” for 

” one’s ”]. 1670 : Ray, 208. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Cap,” As sure as 
the cloths on his back. 

Sure as the devil is in London. 1752 : 
Fielding, Cov. Card. Journal, No. 33. 

Sure bind. See Sale bind. 

Surety. See Certainty, 

Surety for another. See quots. 
1539 • Taverner, Proverbs, 20, Be suretie 
for an other and harme is at hande. 
1633 ; Draxe, 199, He that is surety 
for another must pay. 1651 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed.. He that ivill 
be surety shall pay. 1869 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. iv.. He who is 
surety is never sure 

Surgeon must have an eagle’s eye, a 
lion’s heart, and a lady’s hand, A. 
1589 : L. Wright, Display of Dutie, 37, 
In a good chirurgian, a hawkes eye : a 
lyons heart : and a ladies hand. 1619 : 
Helpe to Discourse, 104-5 (^640) [as in 
1589]. 1670 : Ray, 36, A good chirur- 
gion must, etc. c. 1671 ; in Roxb. 
Ballads, vii. 546 (B.S.), This maid with 
ingenuity had every surgeon’s part, A 
ladie’s hand, an eagle’s eye, but yet a 
lyon’s heart. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4292. 
1868 ; Quart. Review, exxv. 252. 

Surgeon. See also Pitiful. 

Surly as a butcher ’s dog. 1670 : Ra_v, 
208. 1869 : Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch. iv. 

Surly as a cow’s husband. 1886 ; R 
Holland, Cheshire Gloss., 446 (E.D.S.). 
1917 : Bridge. Cheshire Proverbs, 22. 

Suspicion has double eyes. 1597 : 
Shakespeare, zHenrylV.fJ.ii., Suspicion 
all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes. 
c. 1680 ; in Roxb. Ballads, vi. 317 
(B.S.), It is a proverb of old, “ Sus- 
picion hath double eyes.” 
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Sussex 

Sussex weeds = oaks 1911 A S 
Cooke, Off Beaten Track tn Sussex, 332, 
If >ou are not quite among the “ deep 
ghylls ” at Hartfield, you are certainly 
among the “ Sussex weed " The oaks 
in Buckhurst Park are a sight to gladden 
the eyes 

Sutton See York 

Sutton for mutton See quuts The 
Jingle vanes with the county to which 
Wii " SuUon ” belongs The need for 
“ mutton ’ to Jingle with " Sutton " 
in all IS obvious 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss , s V " Surrey/’ Sutton for mut- 
ton Carshalton for beeves. Epsom for 
whores, and Ewcl for thie\es 1878 
N & Q , 5th ser , ix 88 [another Surrey 
version, as in 1790, but with '* jades ' 
for Epsom] [A Kent version ] Sutton 
for mutton, Kirby for beef. South 
Dame for gingerbread, Dartford for a 
thief Ibid , 175, [Wanvick] Sutton 
formutton.Tamworth for beeves, Brum- 
magem for blackguards Coleshill for 
thieves [Vanants for the third line 
are, *' Walsall for a pretty girl " and 
" Walsall for bandy legs ’ , and for the 
fourth line, " Birmingham for a thief 
1884 Walford, Greater London, 11 207, 
There is current in the district of West 
Kent and East Surrey a couplet which 
runsthus Sutton formutton, Kirby 
for beef, Mitcham for lavender, and 
Dartford for a thief " 

Sutton-Well and Kenchester are able 
to buy all London, were it to sell 1659 
Howell, 20 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 

s\ ‘ Hereforc^hire ” 

Sutton windmill See quot 1600 
Heywood, Edw IV , Pt I , in Dram 
Works, 1 45 (1874), I am just akin to 
Sutton windmill , I can grind which 
way soe’re the winde blow 
Swallow does not make a summer, 
One [tda /o/» si; n-siiT — Anstotle, 

Elh A I \ii 16J 1539 Taverner, 
Proierbs, fo 25 It is not one 
swalowe that bryngeth m somer 
c 1597 Deloney, lacke of Newberte, 
ch 1 Nay soft (said the ividow) one 
swallow makes not a summer, nor one 
meeting a mamage 1634 C Butler, 
Fentimne Monarchic 46 1784 New 

Foiindl Hasp for II it, 11 67 One 


swallow does not make a spnng 1850 
Dickens, Chuszlewtt, ch xliii 1854 
J W Warier, Last of Old Squires, 139 
5is in 1784] 1920 Sphere, 10 April, 

p 27, col 2. One swallow does not make 
a summer, but one gazer inevitably 
makes a crowd 

Swallow Robin and Snail (4) 

Swallow, verb i He hath swalloired 
a spider = He has been bankrupt 
1659 Howell, 6 1670 Ray, 194 

1754 Berthelson, Eng -Danish Diet, 
s V “ Swallow ” 

2 To swallow a gudgeon = To be 
gulled 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 68 
(Arber), Take heede my Philautus, that 
thou thy self swallow not a gudgeon 
1584 i^dge, Alarum against Usurers 
44 (Sh S ), Those gentlemen who ha\e 
swidlowed the gudgen and have been 
intangled in the hooke 1607 Dekker 
and Webster, Norlhw Hoe, IV iv, If 
the gudgeon had been swallowed by one 
of you it had been vile 1732 Fuller, 

No 1902, He hath swallow da gudgeon 
1847 HalliweU, Diet , s v “ Gudgeon,” 
To swallow a gudgeon 1 e to be caught 
or deceived, to be made a fool of 

3 To swallow an ox See Ox (10) 

4 To swallow a stake See Eat (31) 

5 To swallow a tavern token See 
Tavern token 

Swan sings before death, The 
[Olorum morte narratur flebilis cantus, 
falso ut arbitror aliquot expenmentis 
— Pliny, Hist , X 23 ] 1398 Trevisa, 
tr Glanville s De Propr Rer , XII u , 
And whan she [the swan] should dye 
and that a fether is pyght in the brayn, 
then she syngethe, as Ambrose saj^h 
c 1430 Lydgate, Minor Poems, I57 
(Percy S ), The jelwe swan famous and 
aggreable, Agejn his dethe melodjously 
syngjmg 1577 Kendall, PAw 0/ 
Epigrams, 61 (Spens S ), The swanne 
doeth sweetely syng Before his death 
1632 Massinger, Emp of East, V m . 
Thus, like a dying swan, to a sad tune 
I sing my own dirge i68r Otway, 
SoUter's Fortune, V v , I'll sing a song 
like a dying swan 1712 Pope, Rape 
of Lock, V 66, Thus on Mieanders 
flowery margm lies The expinng swan, 
and as he sings he dies 1819 BjTon, 



Swan 

Isles of Greece, st. x 6 , There, swan-like, 
let me sing and die. 

Swan. See also Goose. 

Swarston-bridge, He’s driving his 
hogs over. Derbysh. 1790: Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Derbysh.” 1889 : 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 292, He’s driving 
his hogs o'er Swarson’s brig. 

Swear, verb. i. He swears like a 
gentleman, c. 1645 : MS. Proverbs, in 
N. & Q., vol. 154, p. 27. 

2. He swears like a tinker, trooper, etc. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Chartier,” He 
swears like a carter (we sa}', like a 
tinker). 1727 : Devil to pay at St. 
James’s, 7, He swears like a trooper. 
1754 : Berthelson, Eng. - Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Swear,” He swears like a tinker. 

3. He that sweareth. See quots. 
c. 1530 : Rhodes, Book of Nurture, 107 
(E.E.T.S.), He that sweareth tyll no 
man trust him. He that lyeth tyll no 
man beleeue him ; He that boroweth 
till no man will lende him ; Let him 
go where no man knoweth him. 1578 : 
Florio, First Fruites, fo. 104 [as in 1530]. 
1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughman’s Pictures, 
19 [as in 3:530, but prudishly emended 
by " promiseth ” for " sweareth 

4. He that will swear will lie. 1630 : 

Taylor (Water-Poet), Works, 2nd pagin., 
189, The prouerbe saies, hee that will 
sweare will he. 1650 ; R. Heath, Epi- 
grams, 24. 1692: L’Estrange, Msop, 

398 (3rd ed.). Come -wife, says he, they 
that -will swear, ^vill lye. 

5. He who sweareth when he is at play, 
may challenge his damnation by way of 
purchase. 1659 : Howell, 2. 

6 . If you swear you will catch no fish. 
1607 : Heywood, Fair Maid of Ex- 
change, in Works, ii. 6g (1874), What are 
you cursing too ? then we catch no 
fish. c. 1630 : B. & F., Monsieur 
Thomas, I. iii.. And next, no swearing ; 
He’ll catch no fish else. 1790 : Wolcot, 
Works, ii. 115 (1795). Besides, a pro- 
verb, suited to my \vish. Declares that 
swearing never catcheth fish. 1830 : 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 414, If you 
swear, you will catch no fish. 1872 ; 
E. FitzGerald, in East Anglian, iv. 114, 
Opinions differ as to swearing. One 
captain strictly forbade it on board his 
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lugger ; but he also, continuing to get 
no fish, called out, " Swear away, lads, 
and see what that’h do.” 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 588, Dunna 
swear, or thee’lt ketch no fish. 

7. To swear — ^various extraordinary 
feats, expressive of rage, perjury, etc. 
1658 : R. Franck, North. Memoirs, 191 
(1821), It’s thought they would have 
sworn through a double deal-board, 
they seem’d so enraged. 1678 : Ray, 
271, He’ll swear dagger out of sheath. 
He’ll swear the devil out of hell. Be- 
fore 1680 : Butler, Remains, ii. 363 
(1759), He will swear his ears through 
an mch-board. [This seems to suggest 
the pillory for perjuiy^.] 1731 : Sraft, 
Poems: “Judas,” Some who can per- 
jure through a two-inch board. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 69, He’ll 
swear through an inch board. Ibid., 
300, Oo’d [“ Oo ”=She] swear the cross 
off a jackass’s back. 

Swearing, verb. subs. See quot. 3812 : 
Brady, Clavis Cal., i. 339, There was 
formerly an expression very current, 
that “ Swearing came in at the head, 
but is going out at the tail.” 

Sweep before your own door, 3650 : 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk. iii. ch. i. § 5, 
How soon are those streets made clean, 
where every one sweeps against his own 
door. 1684 : Great Frost, 20 (Percy S.), 
Each one his sins to God confess ; Let 
every one sweep clean and neat his door. 
3732 ; FuUer, No. 4296. 3903 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 22, Thee sweep 
up thi own dur-step (Look to your own 
faults). 

Sweet, subs. i. All sorts of sweets 
are not wholesome. 3732 : Fuller, No. 
543- 

2. He deserves not sweet that will not 
taste of sour. [c. 1387 : Usk, Test, of 
Love, in Skeat's Chaucer, vii. 38, For he 
is worthy no welthe, that may no wo 
suffer.] c. 3535 ; Dialogues of Creatures, 
xxi. (1816), Who that desyiyth the 
swete to assaye. He must taste byttyr, 
this is no naye. c. 3575 : H. Golding- 
ham. Garden Plot, 60 (Roxb. Cl.), In- 
deede he had not deserued thys swete 
before he had tasted some sowere. 
1611 : in Coryat, Crudities, i. 309 (3905), 
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For he no sweet hath mented (they 
say) That hath not tasted of the sower 
by th’ way 1670 Ray, 25 1732 

Fuller, No 1834 

3 No sweet without sweat 1576 

Fettle, ’Petite Pall 11 138 (GoUancz), 
You live by the sweet of 
other men’s sweat 1639 Clarke, 87 
1681 Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 
1196 1732 Fuller No 3632 [with 

some ” before “ sweat "] 1859 

Smiles, Self-Help, 305 (1869), No sweat 
no sweet 

4 Takethesueeiutthihesour 1546 

Heywood, Proverbs Ft 11 ch iv 
1560 T Wilson, Rketorique, 4 (1909) 
Both can and will ever, mingle sweete I 
among the sower, be he preacher, | 
lawj er, yea, or cooke 1 

Sweet as a nut 1599 Buttes, ' 
Dyds Dry Dinner, sig O4, As sweete 
as a nutte 1654 Gayton, Pleasant 
Notes Don Q, 34, So have jou him 
uncomipt sweet as a nut 1838 
Holloway, Provincialisms, 120, We fre- 
quently say, as sweet as a nut ” 

Sweet as honey 1506 Pynson, 
Kal of Shepherds, 75 (1892), Swete as 
bony in oure mouth c 1550 Udall, 
Roister Doister, ad fin , Custance is as 
sweete as honey 1595 Churchyard, 
Praise of Poetrie, 41 (1816), As sweete 
as home sure 1612 Shelton, Quixote, 
Ft I bk IV ch V , All those thmgs are 
as sweet as honey to me 1716 E 
Ward Female Policy, 51, Her words as 
sweet as honey 1844 Planch 4 , Ex- 
travag u 310 (1879), Fay me m snules 
and kibses, sweet as honey 1905 
E G Hajden, Trav Round our Village, 
87, Who’d hand ’ee o\ er the brass j 

as sweet as honey — never ax ee fur a 
penny, I don’t, to put in the bank J 
Sweet beauty with sour beggary 
1546 Heywood Proierbs, 'Pt I ch xiu 
Sweet discourse makes short days and 
nights 1670 Ray, 7 
Sweetest wme makes sharpest vmegar 
J567 Painter, Pal of Pleasure, u 323 
(Jacobs). How mutch the sweter is the 
wyne, the sharper is the egred sawce 
ihereof 1579 Ljl>, Euphues, 39 
■(Arber), The sweetest wine toumeth to 
the sharpest vmeger 1647. Howell. 


Letters, bk 11 No \vi , This sliews, 
that the sweetest wines may turn to 
the tartest vmegar 1681 Robertson, 
Phraseol Generdts, 1196 1792 Looker, 
on. No 2, The sharpest vinegar is made 
from the sweetest wines 1852 Fitz 
Gerald, Pofowms, ii (1903}, "The sweet 
wane that makes the sharpest vinegar,” 
sajs an old proverb 1905 A S 
P^mcr, Note m his ed of Trench’s Pro 
verbs, 56, The true meaning is that 
! even the best things may be corrupted 
I and turned to evil, as the sweetest wine 
I makes the sourest vinegar 
I Sweet heart and bag pudding 1659 
Howell, 6 1670 Ray, 214 

Sweet heart and honey-bird keeps no 
house 1678 Ray, 57 1732 Fuller, 

No 4297 

Sweet in the mouth See Good in the 
mouth 

Sweet meat will have sour sauce 
c 1400 Beryn, 29 (EETS), ffor 
" aftir swetc, the soure comj’th, ful 
offt, in many a plase ” c 1500 Coi!y« 
Blowbols, I 131, m Hazhtt, Early Pop 
Poetry,! pS.Sharpesawccwasordeigned 
for swete mete 1546 Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt I ch viii 1620 T May, 
The Heir, III , Your sweet meat shall 
have sour sauce 1670 Cotton, Scar- 
romdes, IV 1721 Centlivre, Artifice, 

II 11 1769 Colm^n, Man and \Ufe, 

III {‘‘may’’ for will”] 1771 John 
son, Letters, i 180 (Hill) 

Swell like a toad. To 1546 He>- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xi , Streight 
as she sawe me she swelde lyke a tode 
1672 Walker. Parcem 26, She swells 
like a toad 1754 Berthclson, Eng- 
Danish Diet , s v " Toad ” 

Swift See Quick 
Swift to hear 5 « quot 15th cent 
uiReliq Antiqius,! 92(1841) Beswjftc 
to here, and slow to speke. Late to 
woathe, and lothe to 
Svnm, verb 1 He can swim without 
Madders 1649 Howell, Pre-em Pari , 
^7 (O ). hly whole hfe (since I was left 
to m5rself to swim, as they say without 
bidders) 1732 Fuller, No 1821 
2 He must needs swim that is held uf 
by the chin Before 1500 m HiU. 
Commonplace-Book, 129 (EETS), He 
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mai liglitli s%vim, that is hold \vp by 
the chin. 1546 : Hey^vood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. V. c. 1594 : Bacon, Promus, 
No. 473. 1626 ; Scoggins Jests, iig 
(1864). 1732 : Fuller, No. 60SS. 

3. I taught yon to swim, and now you’d 
drown me. Ibid., No. 2626. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. xiv. 
[quoted as “ the old sa3dng ”]. 

4. Who swims on sin, shall sink in sor- 
row. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 21 (1905). 

Swine, subs. i. A swine over Jat is 
cause of his own bane 1546 : Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 1605 : 
Camden, Remains, 318 (1870). 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 213, A hog over 
fat is the cause of its own death. 1732 : 
FuUer, No. 428, A s^vine fatted hath eat 
its own bane. Cf. Sow, subs. (2). 

2. Swine, women and bees cannot be 

turned. 1678 : Ray, 212. 1732 : Ful- 

ler, No. 4299. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 6. 

3. The swine has run through it. 
1879 : W. Henderson, Folk-Lore of N. 
Counties, 34, It is unlucky for swine to 


cross the path in front of a wedding 
party. Hence the old adage, "The 
swine’s run through it.’’ 

See also Hog; Pig; Sheep (18); and 
Sow, subs. 

Sword. I. He that strikes with the 
sword shall be stricken with the scabbard. 
1546: Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. vii. 
15S5 : Sir E. Dyer, Nothing, in Writings, 
83 (Grosart). 1612 : Cornucopia, 48 
(Grosart), The prouerbe still doth 
threate. Who strikes wth sword, the 
scabbard shall him beat 1670; Ray, 
147 [with “beaten" for "stricken’’]. 

2. Sword in madman’s hand. See 111 
putting. 

3. Who draws his sword against his 
Prince, must throw away the scabbard. 
1659 : HoweU, 17. 1670 : Ray, 21. 
1732 ; Fuller, No 5698. 

Sylvester said. As, — fair and softly. 
1813 : Ray, 232. Cf. Soft and fair. 

Sympathy without relief Is like 
mustard without beef. 1914 • N- L 
Gales, Vanished Country Folk, 204. Cf. 
Pity. 
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Table robs more than a thief, The 
1640 Herbert.Jac Pt^dfiniutn ibyo 
R^-y. 25 1733 Fuller, No 4782, The 

table IS a great robber 

Tace IS Latin for a candle A humor- 
ous hint to be silent 1676 ShadtteU, 
Virtuoso, I , I took him up with my old 
repartee . Peace, said I, Tace is Latin 
for a candle 1738 Swift, Polite Con- 
vert , Dial II 1751 Fieling. Atndta, 
bk 1 ch X Z824 Scott, Redgauntlet 
ch xn , There are some auld stones 
that cannot be npped up again with 
entire safety to ah concerned Tace is 
Latin for a candle i88t N & Q , 
6th ser , iv 157, “ Tace is the Latin for 
a cat," as I have heard in the north of 
England when a hint for silence was 
desirable Cat, candle, or anything else 
would do, for lace is, of course, the 
important word 

Tag, rag and bobtail The qvotationa 
show the earlier forms of the phi^ 
1553 Vocacyon, in Harl Miscell , 
vj 459 All the table of the shippe, hag, 
tag, and rag 15S4 B R . Ettlerfe. 
122 (Lang), To entertayne tagge and 
ragge all that would come 1603 
Harsnet, Decl of Egreg Popish Im- 
postures, 50, For all were there fag, 
and ragge. cut and long-tajle 1639 
Clarke, 236, Tag and rag, cut and long 
tayle every one that can eat an egge 
1645 Just Defence John Bastmck, 16 
( 0 ), That rabble rout tag ragge and 
bobtaile 1655 A Brewer, Lote-stck 
King, IV , I think there's some match 
at foot-bal towards, the colliers against 
the whole country cut, and long tail 
1660 Pepys, Diary, 6 March [as m 
1645] 1694 Motteux, Rahelats, hk 

IV ch xxxm . It Will swallow us all, 
ships and men. shag, rag, and bobtail, 
like a dose of pills c 1740 Bramston, 
Art of Politics, 1 10 from end, Tag rag 
and bobtail 1762 Smollett Sir L 
Creates, ch xvii [as in 1740J 1821 


Byron, Blues, eel 11 1 23, By the rag, 
tag, and bobtail, of those they call 
“ Blues " 1907 Hackwood, Old Eng 
Sports, 276, The usual following of the 
Rag-Tag-and-Bobtail class 

Tail, subs I I/ts tail will catch the 
chin-cough Spoken of one that sits on 
the ground 1678 Ray, 82 

2 Make not thy tail broader than thy 
mngs z6$g Howell, xx [g) tbjo 
Ray, 147 1732 Fuller, No 3323 

Tailor, subs i A tailor’s shreds 
are worth the cutltng 1670 Ra>. 
X47 

2 Like the tailor that sewed for nothing, 
and found thread himself 1732 Fuller, 
No 3237 

3 Tailor and needle See quot 
1017 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, j6o, 
If you come on to me, you come on 
your sharps, as tailor said when he 
shoised his needle 

4 Tatlor-ltke Apparently a pro- 
verbial phrase 1601 Cornwallis, 
Essayes, Pt 11 , sig Dd6 (1610), What 
IS his game bat the marke of an ideot ? 
what his knowledge, but tailor like and 
light ? 

5 Tailors and writers must mind the 
fashion 1733 Fuller, No 4301 

6 The tailor cuts three sleeves for 
every woman’s gown 1612 m Pepyi- 
tan Garland, 32 (Rollins), For it is a 
common prouerbe throughout all the 
towne, The taylor he must cut three 
sleeues. for euery womans gowne 
1632 in Ibid , 412, A taylor that will 
hue in peace, cuts out of one gowne 
three sleeues 

7 The tailor makes the man 1625 
Jonson, Staple of News, I 1 , And thence, 
sir, comes your proverb. The tatlor 
makes the man c 1630 B & F , 
Bloody Brother, III ij , For though he 
[the tailor] makes the man. The cook 
yet makes the dishes 1853 Planchi. 
Extravag , iv 318 (1879). The “tailor 
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makes the man,” we used to sa}^ — ^The 
tailor makes the manager, to-day. 

8 . The tailor that makes not a knot, 
loseth a stitch. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4786. 

See also Hundred; Miller (10) ; and 
Nine tailors. 

Tainted sheep. See Sheep (10). 

Take, verb. i. A man must take such 
as he finds, or such as he brings, c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, C. Talcs, A 4129 (Skeat), I 
have herd seyd, man sal taa of twa 
thinges, Slyk as he f5mdes, or taa styk 
as he bringes. c. 1590 : Greene, George 
a Greene, IV. iv.. If this like you not. 
Take that you finde, or that you bring, 
for me. 

2. He has taken his gears in = He is 
dead. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 67. 

3. It takes all mack to make every 
mack. Ibid., 86, ..." Mack ” = sort 
or kind. 

4. I was taken by a morsel, says the 
fish. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

5. Take a doe. See Doe. 

6. Take all and pay the baker. 1678 : 
Ray, 91. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4303. 

7. Take all, pay all. 1600: Shake- 
speare, Merry Wives, II. ii. 1616 : Jack 
Drum's Entert., I., Rule aU, pay all, 
take all. 1737 : Ray, 273, Take all 
and pay edl. 

8. Take a thorn. See Thom (3). 

9. Take away fuel, take away flame. 
1639 ; Clarke, 192. 1670 : Ray, 95. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4305, Take away fuel, 
and you take away fire. 

10. Take away the cause and the effect 
must cease. 1620: Shelton, Quixote, 
Ft. II. ch. Lx\di., The cause being re- 
moved, the sin will be saved. 1710 : 
Ward, Nuptial Dialogues, ii. yz. For 
’tis a maxim that does seldom miss. 
Remove the cause and the effect will 
cease. 1734 • hi Walpole Ballads, 93 
(Oxford, igr6). 

11. Take care of the pence. See 
Penny (20). 

12. Take, have, and keep are pleasant 
words. 1886 ; Hardy, Casterbridge, ch. 
jdv. [quoted as "the medieval say- 
ing ”J- 

13. Take heed is a fair thing. 1546 ; 
Heywood, Proverbs, Ft. II. ch. viii. 


1593 : Harve3% Works, ii. 166 (Grosart). 
1608 : Armin, Nest of Ninnies, 29 
(Sh. S.). 

14. Take heed is a good reed [advice], 
[c. 1380 ; Chaucer, Troylus, bk. ii. 1. 343, 
Avysement is good before the nede.] 
1599 : Porter, Two An^y Women, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, idi. 337. 1670 : 
Ray, 102. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6315. 

15. Take him hi good turn and knock 
out his brains. 1639 ; Clarke, 150. 

16. Take not counsel in the combat. 
1642 : D. Rogers, Matrim. Honour, 
199, As the proverbe saith, take not, 
etc. 

17. Take time by the forelock. See 
Time (29). 

18. Take your wife’ s first advice. See 
Wife (20). 

19. To take a dagger and drown one 
self. 1678 : Ray, 238. 

20. To take a leaf out of another's 
book. 1886 : Hardy, Casterbridge, ch. 
xvi.. You should have taken a leaf out 
of his book, and have had your sports 
in a sheltered place like this. 

21. To take as falleth in the sheaf. 
1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, Ft. II. ch. iv. 
1562 : Hey^vood, Epigrams, No. 217, 

I will take as falleth in the sheaf. 
1659 : Howell, 7, I will take it [as] 
faith in the sheaf where ever it faU. 

22. To take a thing in snuff. 1592 : 
Shakespeare, L. L. L., V. ii.. You’ll mar 
the light by taking it in snuff. i68r : 
Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 97, He 
took it in snuff, viz. in anger. Cf. Snuff. 

23. To take a thorn. See Thom (3). 

24. To take a venew under the girdle — 
To be got vith child. 1598 : Chamber- 
lain, Letters, 18 (Camden S.), Some say 
she hath taken a venew imder the girdle 
and swells upon it. 

25. To take counsel of one’s pillow. 
1573 : Harvey, Letter-Book, 21 (C^den 

S.), You counsel me to take coimsel of 
mi pillow. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Con- 
seil,” Night gives advice; We sa3% 
take counsell of your pillow. 1676 ; 
Cotton, Walton's Angler, Ft. II. ch. ii., 

I ^vUl presently wait on you to your 
chamber, where, take counsel of your 
pillow ; and to-morrow resolve me. 
1751 : Fielding, Amelia, bk. ix. ch. v.. 
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" I will consult my pillow upon it,” said j 
the doctor Cf Night is the mother I 

26 To take from the nght hand and \ 
gtve to the left 1732 FuUer. No 5241 \ 

27 To take one a huilon-fwle {or Peg, ■ 
etc ) lower c 1550 Becon, Caie^tsm, 
etc , 561 (PS), This doctnne plucketh 
them down one staff lower than they 
were before 1592 Nashe, Works, n 
77 (Grosart) The hard lodging on the 
boards [ivrJlj take their flesh downe a 
button hole lower 1592 Shakespeare, 

Z, Z. i , V ii , Master, let me take you i 
a button-hole lower 1633 Shirley, I 
Triumph of Peace, in Works, wi 28c | 
(Dyce), I’d see the tallest beefeater on 
you all knocking my wife down, I 
and 1 11 bring him a button-hole lower ! 
1654 Gayton, Pleasant Notes Don Q . 1 
234, Had not Daplusse taken him a ' 
button lower 1670 Ray, 189, To | 
take one a peg lower 1764 Mrs F ' 
Shendan, Dufe, IV iv , I must take | 
her down a peg or so 1829 Peacock, I 
Misfor of Eiphn, ch xui I have just I 
brought the abbot this pleasant in- 1 
telligencc, and, as I knew it would take ' 
him down a cup or two ' 

28 To take one's ease *« one’s tnn 
1546 Heyivood, Proverbs, Pt I ch \ . 
To let the world wag, and take mine 
ease m mine in 1597 Shakespeare. 

I Henry IV , III ui , Tahlaff Shall 
I not take mine ease in mine inn but 
I shall have my pocket picked 1620 
Middleton, World Tost at Tennts, in 
Works, vu 1S5 (BuUen), These great 
nch men must take their ease 1' their 
inn 1S21 "Byion, Letters, etc ,y 481 
(Prothero), The tra\eller can ” take his 
ease in his inn ” 

29 To lake one’s hands off = To 
declme a bargain 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 143 

30 To take one up before he ts down 

1583 Melbancke, Philoltnus, sig Lx, 
Thou louest me well that takest me >p 
before I fall 1738 Swift, Polite Can- 
ters , Dial I , You take me up, before 
I’m down 1818 Scott, Heart of 
Midi , ch XMu , “ Sir, under your 
favour,” replied David, *' ye take 
me up before I fall down ‘ 18S0 

Courtney, IV Cornwall Words, l 


(EDS). He took me up afore I were 
down 

31 To take out of one pocket to put in 
the other 1855 Bohn, 544 

32 To take pet 1669 New Help 
to Discourse, 252, He thereupon took 
pet, and so did ie 1706 D’Urfey, 
Slones Moral and Comical, 57, But at 

I his naming of the net, Venus had 
certainly took pet 1732 Fuller, No 
2325, He that takes pet at a feast, loses 
it all 

Takeley Street See quots 1S80 
E Walford, in iV S- Q , 6th ser , 11 307, 
‘ All on one side like Takeley Street ” 
the village of Takeley. between 
Dunmow and Bishop’s Stortford, has 
all the cottages on the one side of the 
road, and the squire's park on the other 
1896 N (S' ^ , 8th ser , X 475, A com- 
mon local saying in Essex is " AH on 
one side, like Takeley Street ” 

Tale, subs I A tale never loses m 
the telling 1633 Draxe, 177, A tale 
in the carmng is made more 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 177, 
A story never loses by canying i86g 
Spxixgton, John Ploughman, c\i \i 

2 A tale of a tub 1538 Bale, Three 
Laws, Act II , Ye saye they folowe your 
lawe. And varyee not a shawe, Whych 
IS a tale of a tubbe 1546 Heyw(>od, 
Proverbs, Pt II ch ix , A tale of a tub, 
your tale no truth auouth 1576 R 
Peterson, tr Galateo, 73 (1892), All tbys 
long babble were but a tale of a 
tubbe 1633 Jonson, Tale of a Tub 
{title] 1691 Merry Drollery, 225 
(Lbsiwirth), For I thmk I have told you 
a Tale of a Tub 1704 Swift, Tale of 
a Tub [title] 2710 Centhvre, Mans 
Bewitch'd I 1714 Ozell, Moltlre, iv 
125, All IS idle tdk, tnfles, and tales of a 
tub 1855 Kmgsley, West Ho !, ch vu 

3 A _tale twice told ts cabbage twice 
sold 1732 ruUcr,No 42() Cf No 5 

4 EacA tale ts ended as it hath favour 
c 1450 Burgh (and Lydgate), Secrees, 
51 (E E T S ) [quoted as ” a proverbe ”] 

5 It ought to be a good tale that »s 
twice told 1732 Tidier, No 3041 
Cf No 3 

6 One tale good See One tale 

7 Tell a tale to a mare See quots 
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1567 : Pickering, Horesfes, 1 . 95 (Brandi, j 
Quellen, 496), Tell a mare a tale, and ! 
shyeU gerd out a fart. 1652 : Tatham, i 
Scots Figgaries, III. [as in 1567]. 1670 : 
Ra59 26 [as in 1567]. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Comers., Dial I., Well, miss ; 
teU a mare a tale . . . 1869 : Hazlitt, 351, 
Tell a tale to a mare and she’ll kick i 
thee. ; 

8. The tale runs as it pleases the teller. ! 

1732 : Fuller, No 4783. | 

9. To tell tales out of school. 1530 : i 
Tyndale, Pract. of Prelates, 249 (P.S.), j 
So that what cometh once in may never I 
out, for fear of telling tales out of school, j 
1546 : Hepvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. | 
1638 : Ford, Fancies, I. ii.. Beware of j 
the porter’s lodge, for carrying tales out ! 
of the school. 1679 : Shadwell, True j 
Widow, IV. i.. Fie, miss ! fie ! tell j 
tales out of school ? 1753 ; Richard- j 
son, Grandison, iii. no (1883), Don’t ; 
teU tales out of school, Emily. 1805 : I 
Mary Lamb, in Letters, i. 315 (Lucas), I 
Write us, my good girl, a long, gossiping , 
letter . , . tell me any silly thing you ! 
can recollect ... we will never tell I 
tales out of school. 1854 : Thackeray, 
Newcomes, ch. xii. 

See also Tell, verb (6), (ii), (13), and 

(17) • 

Tale-bearer is worse than a thief, A. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

Tale-bearers, Put no faith in. 1855 : 
Bohn, 477. 

Talk is but talk. 1620 : Two Mery \ 
Milkmaids, II. ii.. But talke’s but talke, j 
therefore I vse it not. 1639 : Chapman { 
and Sliirley, Ball, V. i.. You may hear | 
talk ; but give me the man that has j 
measured 'em ; talk’s but talk . • . ; 
1678 : Ray, 177, Prate is but prate, its j 
money buyes land. 1681 : Robertson, 1 
Phraseol. Generalis, 1203 [as in 1678, but I 
%vith "talk” for “prate”]. 1737: | 
Ray, 270 [as in 1681]. Cf. Prate; and 
Words (13). 

Talk, verb. i. He that talks much of 
his happiness, summons grief. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. He that talks to himself talks to a 
fool. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2328. 

3. I am talking of hay, and you of 
horse-beans. Ibid., No. 2586. 


4. Many talk like philosophers, and 
live like fools Ibid., No. 3358. 

5. Talk not too much of state affairs. 
1659 : Howell, 18. 

6. Talk of camps, but stay at home. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4319. 

7. Talk of the Devil. See Devil 
(36) 

8. To talk a bird’s (or dog’s) leg off — and 
like phrases. 1868 : N. <§■ Q., 4th ser., 
ii. 488, In Lancashire a loquacious 
person, whether man or woman, is said 
to be able to " talk a horse’s leg off.” 
Ibid , 591 [also in Norfolk and Mid- 
lands]. 1869 : Hazlitt, 353, That fellow 
would talk a horse to death. S. Devon. 
In the local vernacular : Thilk veller 
would tell a horse to death. 1893 : 
Gower, Gloss, of Surrey Words, lii 
(E.D.S.), I never see sich a fellow to go 
on, he would talk his dog’s hind leg off 
any day. 1901 ; F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 34, He’d talk th’ leg off a brass 
pon [pan]. 

9. To talk like an apothecary. 1639 : 

Clarke, 133, He prates like a poticary. 
1670 : Ray, 195. 1708 : Brit. Apollo, i, 
Suppl. Paper 10, col. 6, VTiy is a man 
said, when he speaks at random, to 
talk like an apothecary ? 1769 : Smol- 

lett, Adv. of Atom, 65 (Cooke, 1795), 
Your grace talks h‘ke an apothecary. 

Talking comes by nature. Silence by 
understanding. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 86. 

Talking pays no toll. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
4317. 1869 : Spurgeon, John Plough- 
man, ch. vi. 

Tall, adj. i. As tall as a hop-pole. 
1788 : Cohnan, jr.. Ways and Means, 

I. ii.. Two fine young women . . . tall 
as hop-poles. 

2. As tall as a may-pole. 1678 : Ray, 
289. 1754 ; Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. " May,” He is gro^vn so high, 
that a man dares not come near him 
by the length of a may-pole 

3. He is a tall man of his hands. 

1485 : Malory, Morte d’ Arthur, bk. iy., 
ch. xvii.. He is a passyng goodman of his 
handes. 1591 : Florio, Second Frufes, 
117, Is he valiant, and a talle man of 
his hands ? 1678 : Ray, 82, A tall 
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man of’s hands. He will not let a beast I To him that has a bad taste, sweet is 


rest m’s pocket 

4 While the tall maid is stooping, the 
little one hath swept the house 1666 
Tomano, Piazza Untv , to8, Whilst a 
tall Meg of Westminster is stooping, 
a short wench sweeps the house 1869 
Hazlitt, 468 
Tamworth See Sutton 
Tanfield fools See quot 1846-59 
Denham Tracis, 1 68 (F L S ), Tanfield 
fools, and Anfield lubberts Hungry 
Iceton mth its empty cupboards 
Tanfield, Anfield and Iceton {properly 
Iveston) are villages and hamlets near 
the source of the n\er Derwent . 

Tangled skem of it to wind off, I have | 
a 1732 Fuller, Ho 2603 
Tantera Bobus, who lived till he died. 
Like 1864 Cornish Proverbs," in 
tS- <? , 3rd ser vi 5 1882 Ja^o, 

Gloss of Cornish Dialect. 288, Tantra- 
bobus, or Tantrum-bobus Term ap- 
plied to a noisy, playful child " On • 
you tantra-bobus » ’ 1886 Elworthy, 

West Som Word-Book, 737 (EDS), 
Oh I I reckon he hied same s Tantara- 
bobus— all the days of his life Cf 
Lire (39) 

Tantivy and Tantony pig See 
Anthony pig 

Tapster is undone by chalk, The — 1 e 
by sconng on credit c 1630 in 
Roxb Ballads, 1 71 (Hmdley) 1639 
Mayne, Ctty Match, IV vu , You do 
offend o th' score, and sm in chalk 
Tapsters and ostlers are not always 
the honestest men 1597 Discouerte 
of the Knights of the Paste, sig D4 
Tarberry Hill, near Hastings 1894 
A J C Hare, Sussex, 192, * Who knows 
what Tarber^ would b^r, Must plough 
it wth a golden share," is a proverb 
Tarleton — the Shakespearean jester 
1813 Ray, 71, He answers with mono- 
syllables, as Tarleton did one who oul- 
eat him at an ordinary 
Tamng See Heighton 
Tarry-long bnngs little home 1732 
Fuller, No 4320 

Taste, subs See quots 1633 
Draxe, 29, To him that hath lost his 
taste, sweet is sowre 1670 Ray, 26 
[as m 1633] 1732 Fuller, No 5x82, 


bitter 

Taste, verb See quot 1855 Bohn 
581, You want to taste the broth as soon 
as the meat is in 

Taunton See Nertown 

Taunton Dean — Where should I be 
bom else? 1662 Fuller, Worthies lu 
91 (1840) 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , 

s v " Somerset " 

Tavern bitch, The See quot 1608 
Mid^eton, Tnck to Catch Old One, IV v , 
Faith, the same man still the tavern 
bitch has bit him 1' th' head [he is 
drunk] 

Tavern haunteth. That See quot 
c 1460 How the Good Wife, I 50, That 
taueme hauntethe his thnfte for 
sa lathe 

Tavern token, To swallow a » To be 
drunk 1596 Jonson, Ev Man in 
Humour, I iv , Drunk, sir ? Per- 
haps he swallow'd a tavcm token, or 
some such device 1604 Meet of Gal- 
lants, 17 (Percy S ), Indeed hebad swal 
lowed doune many taueme-tokens, and 
was infected much with the plague of 
drunkenness 1745 Franklin, 

Diet , in Works, 11 26 (Bigelow), He's 
swallowed a tavern token 

Teach, verb i He teacheth tU who 
ieacheth all 2659 Howell, 4 1732 

Fuller, No 2035 

2 Teaching of others ieacheth tH 
teacher Ibid , No 4323 

3 Teach your father to get children 

1659 Howell 9 (7) 1754 Berthel* 

son, Eng -Danish Diet s v " Father,” 
To teach one's father to get children 

4, Teach your grandmother to siuk 
e^s — and perform other feats 1542 
Udall.tr Erasmus ’.<4^1:^^,380(1877) A 
swine to teache Jfmerua was a prouerbe 
for whiche we saie in Englishe, to 
teaclie our dame to spinne 1611 
Cotgrave, s v ” Apprendre,” Wee say 
to teach his grandame to grope ducks 
1659 Howell, 9 (7), Go teach your 
CTanham to grope a goose 1665 R 
Howard, Committee. IV , Pish, teach 
jmur grannam to spin 1670 Ray, 
178, Teach your grandame to gropen 
her ducks, to sup sowre milk 1709 
Cibber, Rival Fools, II , Go, fools I teach 
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Teague 

your granums : you are always full of 
3f0ur advice when there’s no occasion 
for ’t. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 432T [as in 
1665]. 1738 : Swift, Polite Comers., 
Dial. I.. You mend it ! go, teach your 
grannam to suck eggs. 1749 : Field- 
ing, Tom Jones, bk. xii. ch. xiii., A child 
may sometimes teach his grandmother 
to suck eggs 1828 : Carr, Craven 
Dialect, i. 195, The proverb, " Gang 
and teach thy ^anny to sup sour milk 
out o’ t’ ass riddle,” is often applied 
to a confident person, who would 
attempt to teach another, who has more 
knowledge than himself. 

Teague — an Irishman. i. Like 
Teague’s cocks, that fought one another, 
though all were of the same side. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3234. 

2. You run like Teague, before your 
errand. Ibid., No. 5983. 

Tears are near their eyes, Their. 
1864 : " Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd sen, vi. 494. 

Tears of the tankard. 1678 : Ray, 82. 
1690 : New Diet. Canting Crew, sig. Mi, 

. . . Drops of the good liquor that fall 
beside. 

Tears. See also Nothing (8). 

Tees, Escaped the, and was drowned 
in the Tyne. 1846-59: DenhamTracts, 
i. 313 (F.L.S.). 

Teeth. See Tooth. 

Tell. I. He tells me my way and don’t 
know it hhnself. 1732; Fuller, No. 
2036. 

2. He that can tell. See quot. 1921 : 
Devonsh. Assoc Trans., liii. 162, The 
old proverbial sa5dng : “ He that can 
teU [talk] avore ’a can go ’Ull bring he’s 
father ta sorrow an’ woe.” 

3. He that tells a secret ts another’s 
servant. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Tell,” 
Tell yoiu- secret to your servant, and 
you make him your master. 

4. He that tells his wife news, is bid 

newly married. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670: Ray, 49. 1732: 

Fuller, No. 2330. 

5. If you tell every step, you will make 
a long journey of xt. Ibid., No. 2793. 

6 . 1 tell you my tale and my tales 
man [author]. 1690: New Diet. Cant- 


Tell 

ixig Crew, sig. L8. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I. 

7 Tell me it snows. 1639 ; Clarke, 
8, Fiddle, faddle, teU me it snowes. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
1142, Tell me it snows ; Piscem natare 
doces. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4327. 

8. Tell me news. 1603 : Raleigh, in 
Criminal Trials, i. 408 (1832), All this 
while you tell me news, Mr. Attorney. 
1639 : Clarke, 303, Tell me what I 
know not. 1670 : Ray, 187. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Comers., Dial. L, I know 
that already ; tell me news. 

9. Tell me with whom thou goest. And 
I’ll tell thee what thou doest. 1586 : 
Pettie, tr. Guazzo's Civil Convers., 
fo. 22, This common prouerbe sheweth. 
Tell me rvith whom thou doest goe, and 
I shall know what thou doest. 1633 : 
Draxe, 25. 1667 : L’Estrange, Quevedo’s 
Visions, 151 (1904), This minded me of 
the old saying, " Tell me thy company, 
and I’ll tell thee thy manners.” 1710 : 
S. Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 36. 
1789: G. Parker, Life’s Painter, 137, 
“Tell me your company, and I will 
describe your manners,” is an old 
saying. 

10. Tell money after your own father. 
1633 : Draxe, 208, A man> must tell 
golde after his owne father. 1639 : 
Clarke, 90 1656 : F. Osborne, Advice to 
Son, 26 (Parry) ["Count” for “TeU”]. 
1709: Cibber, Rival Fools, V., Always 
tell money after your father, sir. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. viii.. 
Count money after your own kin. 

11. Tell-tale-tit, your tongue shall be 

slit. And all the dogs in the town shall 
have a little bit. 1843 : HaUiweU, Nurs. 
Rhymes, 164. 1886 : Elworthy, West 

Som Word-Book, 742 (E.D.S.). 1889 : 
Peacock, Manley, etc.. Gloss., 555 
(E.D.S.). igoi : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 43. 

12. Tell truth and shame the devil. 
See Truth (3). 

13. Tell you a tale and find you ears. 
1546: Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. 
ix.. He must both tell, etc. c. 1594 : 
Bacon, Promus, No. 673, A man must 
teU you tales and find your [sfc] ears. 
1670 : Ray, 195. 1738 : S\vift, Polite 


/ 
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Coiivers . Dial I . What, miss » must I ) 1847 Halhwell, Diet , s v " Tender ' 


tell you a story, and find you ears ^ 

14 Tell your cards See Cards (3) 

15 To be able to tell ten 1613 
B & F , Coxcomb, II 1 He cannot be 
So innocent a coxcomb, he can tell j 
ten, sure ! 

16 Who tells a he to save Hts credit, 
wipes his nose on hts sleeve to save kts 
napkin 1659 Howell, i 

17 You u ill tell another tale when yott 
are tried 1678 Ra>, 348 

See also One Tale, and Tale 
Temperance is the best physic 1855 
Bohn, 495 

Temple-btough See Winkabank 
Ten 5 ee Hours, and Tell, wri (15) 
Tenbury 1882 Mrs Chamberlain. 
IF Worcs IFwis. 39 (EDS). Sell wheat 
and buy lye. Say the bells of Tenbury 
Ten commandments the ten finger- 
nails c 1560 in Wnght, Songs, etc . 
Phxhp and Mary, 202 (Roxb Cl ), Or 
els her ten commandements She fastens 
on hys face 1594 First Part Con- 
tention, 16 (Sh S ), Could I come neare 
your daintie visage with my nayles, ide 
set my ten commandments m your face 
1607 Dekker and Webster, Weslw 
Hoe, V III , Your harpy that set his 
ten commandments upon my back 
1814 Scott, Waverley, ch xxx 1830 
Manyat, King’s Oun, ch xl , Don't 
put your tongue into your cheek at me 
or I’ll wnte the ten command- 
ments on your face 
Tender as a chicken 1678 Kay, 
289 1720 Gay, Poems, u 280 (Under- 
hill), Till you grow tender as a chick 
Tender as a parson’s Uman. 
Heywood, Pmsris, Pt I ch x 1592 
Greene, m/farl Miscell ,'vm 375(1746), 
That had a fayre wench to her daughter, 
as j oung and tender as a morrow masse 
pnests lemman 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
" Mol " 1670 Ray, 208 
Tender as Parnell, that broke her 
finger m a posset-curd 2678 Ray, 
289 1690 New Diet Canting Crew, 

sig Mi, Tender-pamel, a very mceJy 
educated creature, apt to catch cold 
upon the least blast 0/ wind 2785 
Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, s v 
"Tender P" [“drink" for "curd'J 


[as IQ 1785] 1917 Bridge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 22 

Ten good turns I do not understand 
this dark sajnng 1578 Wlietstone, 
Promos and Cass , sig Dz, The prouerbe 
sales, that tenne good tumes lye dead, 
And one yll deede, tenne tymes beyondc 
pretence. By enuious tongues, report 
abrode doth spread 

Ten pretty See Twenty (4) 
Tenterden steeple is the cause of Good- 
vwn Sands 1528 More, Dialogue, m 
' Works, p 278 col I (1557) [story of 
Tenterden steeple being the cause of 
the choking up by sands of Sandwich 
harbour] 1550 Latimer, Sermons, 
251 (P S ) [Latimer tells the absurd 
story] 1568 m Loseley MSS , 211 
(Kempe), Of many people it hath ben 
said, That Tenterden steeple Sandwich 
haven hath decayed 1644 Taylor 
(Water-Poet), Crop -Bare, C 18, in 
IForAs, 2nd coll (Spens S ), Here is an 
excellent proofe Weaker then that 
of Tenterden Steeple being the cause 
of Goodwine Sands 1662 Fuller, 
Worthies, 11 125 (1840) 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss , s V " Kent " 

Testons See Oxford 
Tewkesbury mustard See quots 
1598 Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV, H 
IV , His Wit’s as t^ck as Tewkesbury 
mustard 1634 Strange Melam of 
Man . sig Dio, If he [mustard] be of 
the nght stamp, and a true Tewxbury 
man 1662 Fuller, Worthies, l 55 ^ 
(1840), He looks as if he had hved on 
Tewkesbury mustard Before 1704 T 
Btowh, Worfes, w 2^ (X760), When 
Tewksbury mustard sh^ wander 
abroad 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
"Gloucestershire'’ [as m 1598 and 
1662] 1851 Gloucestershire Gloss , 14 

[as m 1662] 

Teynham, Kent See Bapchild, and 
Muston 

Thakeham, the last place God made 
1884 " Sussex Proverbs," iiiN &■ Q , 

6th ser , ix 402 

Thames on fire, To set the There 
IS no good ground for connecting 
' Thames " in this phrase with " temse," 
a provinaal name for a sieve c 1770 
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Foote, Trip to Calais, III. iii., Matt 
Minnikin . . . won't set fire to the 
Thames, though he lives near the 
Bridge. 1788; Wolcot, TForfa, i. 509 
(1795), Whose modest wisdom, there- 
fore, never aims To find the longitude, 
or bum the Thames. 1818 : J. Austen, 
Persuasion, ch. v.. The Baronet will 
never set the Thames on fire, but there 
seems no harm in him. 1863 : Kings- 
ley, Water Babies, ch. viii. 1915 : 
Pinero, Big Drum, III. 

Thames. See also Cast (8). 

Thank God that your father was bom 
before you, You may. 1855 : Bohn, 
579 - 

Thank you for the next, for this I am 
sure of. I’ll. 1678 ; Ray, 273. 

Thatch, subs. See Thick as thack; 
and Wet (5) 

Thatch, verb. 1. If a house had to be 
thatched with muck, there would be more 
teachers than reachers. 1762 ; SmoUett, 
Sir L. Greaves, ch. xv., Thatch your 
ho\ise wth t — , and you’ll have more 
teachers than reachers. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 76. 

2. When I have thatched his house, he 
woidd throw me down. 1639 : Clarke, 
170. 1670 ; Ray, 148. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5559, When I had thatch’d his 
house, he would have hurl’d me from 
the roof. 

3. Wotdd you thatch your house with 
pancakes? Ibid., No. 5829. Cf. Groby 
pool. 

That may happen to many. Which 
doth happen to any. c. i^go : G. 
Harvey, Marginalia, loi (1913)- 

That’s for that. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I., So much for that 
and butter for fish. 1880 : Spurgeon, 
Ploughman’s Pictures, 34, That’s for 
that, as salt is for herrings . . . and 
Nan for Nicholas. 

Th’ berrin’s. See Burying. 

There or thereabouts, as Parson Smith 
says. 1678: Ray, 343, . . . Prover- 
bial about Dunmow in Essex. 

Thetch. See Vetch. 

They say is half a lie. 1666 : Torri- 
ano, Piasza Univ., 30, To have heard 
say is half a lye. 1710 : S. Palmer, 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 261. 1869 ; 


Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. vi.. 
Hearsay is half lies. 

Thick and thin. Through, [Per omne 
fas ac nefas. — ^Livy, vi. 14.] c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1 . 146, And whan 
the hors was loos, he ginneth gon To- 
ward the fen, ther wilde mares renne. 
Forth TOth wehee, thurgh thikke and 
thurgh thenne. c 1490 ; Partonope, 
15 (E.E.T.S.), Alle the day they spare 
noghte H5nn to hvnte thorowe thyke 
and thynne. 1587 : Turbervile, Trag. 
Tales, etc., 30 (1837), Retchelesse she 
ran through thick and thin. 1621 : 
B. & F., Pilgrim, III. ii.. He would run 
through thick and thin to reach me. 
1758-^7 : Sterne, Trist. Shandy, vol. ii. 
ch. ix , Splashing and plunging like a 
devil thro' thick and thin. 1857 • Bor- 
row, Rom. Rye, ch. xxv. 1895 • Pinero, 
Benefit of Doubt, II., He would stand by 
me riirough thick and thin. 

Thick and threefold. 1552 : Huloet, 
Abced., sig. lii, Thicke and thre folde. 
1577 • Kendall, Flow, of Epigrams, 103 
(Spens. S.), Thicke and threefold frends 
will flocke. 1650 : Fuller, Pisgah Sight, 
bk. ii. ch. ix.. Disaster . . . which after- 
wards fell thick and threefold upon it. 

Thick as hail, As. 1205 : Layamon, 
Brut, 1 . 12578, Arwen fluyen ouer wal : 
al abuten ouer al. swa J-icke wes heore 
uaerre ; swulc hit hayel waeren (Ar- 
rows flew over the waU all about over 
all : so thick was their flight, as if it 
were hail). 1566 : Painter, Pal. of 
Pleasure, i. 338 (Jacobs), The nomber 
of shotte, which . . . were bestowed so 
thicke as hayle, vpon euery part of the 
fort. 1659 : Crown Garland, 69 (Percy 
S.), They discharg’d their shafts So 
thick as hail from sky. 1720 ; Gay, 
Damon and Cupid, Men fall as thick as 
hail. 1819 : Scott, Ivanhoe, ch. xxix.. 
This heavy discharge, which continued 
as thick and sharp as hail. 1907 : 
Hackwood, Old Eng. Sports, in. They 
fell thick and sharp as hail. 

Thick eis hops. As. 1599 • Porter, 
Two Angry Women, sc. xi., Looke, the 
water drops from you as fast as hops. 
1631 ; Mabbe, Celestina, 171 (T.T.), 
Your presents from all parts . . . came 
upon me as thicke as hops. 1707 ; 
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Dunton, Athenian Sport 19, Fly all 
about a-? thick as hops 1733 Swilt, 
On Poetry, 1 400, Tlie rest pursue as 
thick as hops 

Thick as inkle- weavers, As "Tliick'’ 
= dose, intimate 1690 New Did 
Canting Creu, sig C3, As great as two 
inkle-makers 1703 Ward, IFrifings, 
11 357 [as in 1690] 1738 Swift, 

Polite Convers , Dial I , Why, she and 
you were as great as two inklc-weaters 
178S Cowper Letter to Lady Heshetk. 
6 May, When people are intimate, we 
say they are as great as two inkle- 
weavers 1822 Scott Nigel.&i xxiii , 
We were as loving as inkle-weavers 
1865 N & Q , 3Td ser , vm 130, " As 
thick as mkle-weavers —This saying 
IS used ui some parts of Cheshire and 
Lancashue igo8 N , loth ser , 
X 186, In my early days at Launceston 
and that is now luUy seventy-five 
jears ago [when woollen goods were 
made at L ]. the proverb ' As thick as 
mkle-makers " was commonly applied 
to great cronies, because inUe-makers 
had to work very dosely together 
Thick as pomdge, «te , As c 1480 
Early Mucellantes, 87 (Warton Cl , 
1853), Thyk as pappe 1828 Carr. 
Craven Dialed, 11 51, "As thick as 
pomdge," a proverbial simile fre- 
quently applied to beer 1877 E 
Leigh, Cheshire Gloss , 200, As thick as 
stinow [hasty pudding] 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 24 [as in 1877J 
Thick as thack [thatch], As 1828 
Carr, Craven Dialect, u 198 1889 

Peacock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 558 
fp D S \ 

Thick as thieves, As Ibid , 558 
2913 L P jAcks, All Men are Ghosts 
213, 'But I never would have nothing 
to do with gypsies , though his Lord- 
ship was as thick as thieves with 
’em 

Thick as three m a bed. As 1820 
Scott, Monastery, Introd Ep , You twa 
will be as thick as three in a bed an 
ance ye forgather 1828 . Carr, Craven 
Dialed, 11 201, As thrang as three in 
a "bed 1889 Peacock, Manley, etc , 
Gloss , 558 (EDS) Cf Thtuok 

Thicluess of a sixpence between good 


and evil, There is not the 1732 Fuller, 
No 4933 

Thief and Thieves i All are not 
thieves that dogs hark al 1633 Draxe, 
48 1670 Rav, 56 1694 D’Urfey, 

Quixote, Pt II Act IV sc u 1865 
Lancs Proverbs,” in <S- Q , 3rd ser , 
vui 494 1901 F E Taylor, Lancs 

Sayings, 10, They're not o thieves 'at 
dogs barken at 

2 A thief knows a thief, as a wolf 
knows a wolf 1633 Draxe, 108, One 
thiefe knoweth another 1732 Fuller, 
No 430 

3 He that trusts a thief is a fool 
c 1534 Berners, Huon, 706 (E E T S ), 
It IS sayd m a comen prouerbe that a 
man is taken for a foole that putteth 
his trust in a thefe 

4 Of all crafts See quot c J320 
in RtUq Aniiqua, 1 115 {1841), "Of 
alle mester men mest me hongeth 
theves ' , Quoth Hendyng 1869 
Hazhtt, 300, ” Of all crafts, the thieving 
craft IS the worst for hanging," quoth 
Hendyng 

5 Set athief to catch aihitf [e 1386 

Chaucer, Physic Tale, 1 83, A thcef of 
venisoun, that hath forlaft His hkerous 
nesse, and al his olde craft, Can kepe a 
forest best of any man (* An old 
poacher makes a good gamekeeper)] 
1665 R Howard, Committee, I, Ac- 
cording to the old saying Set a thief 
to catch a thief 1702 Brown, Works 
11 244 (1760), Always set a knave to 
catdi a knave 1725 Bailey, tr 
Erasmus' Colloq , 457 1878 Jeffenes, 

Gamekeeper at Home, ch ix , There is a 
sajjrjj^ tjjaf. m oJ/i ipjartban wakes, the 
b«t gamekeeper, on the pnnaple of 
setting a thief to catch a thief 1895 
Pmero, Mrs Ebbsmiih, II 

6 The thief ts sorry he is to be hanged, 
but not that he is a thief 1732 Fuller, 
No 4788 

7 Thieves and rogues have the best 
luck, if they do but scape hanging 1670 
Ray, 118 

8 Thieies are never rogues among 
themsdves See Honour 

9 Thieves' handseU ever unlucky 
1687 Aubrey, Centihsme, etc , 120 
(ELS) 
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10. When it thunders the thief becomes 
honest. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1670 : Ray, 26. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5691, ^^^lilst it thunders, the thief 
turns honest. 

11. When thieves fall out holiest men 

come by their own. 1546 : Hej^vood, ' 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix., . . . true men . 
come to their goode. 1600 : Day, 
Blind Beggar, IV. i.. When false theeves 1 
fall out true men come to their own. 
1671 : Westm. Drollery, 51 (Ebsworth), i 
True men might have their own, now , 
knaves fall out. 1710 : S. Palmer, 1 
Moral Essays on Proverbs, 327 | 
[“ knaves ” for " thieves ”]. 1850 : \ 

Dickens, Chuzzlewit, ch. xlix., last par., . 
Thanks to this quarrel, which confirms ; 
the old saying that when rogues fall out, | 
honest people get what they want. 

See also Ask (3) ; Call (i) ; Careless ; , 
Hundred tailors ; Miller (8) and (10) ; [ 
One thief ; Rope (2) ; Thick as thieves ; 
Too many stairs ; True (12) ; Two 
daughters ; and War (6). 

Thin as a lath, As. 1744 : Foundl. 
Hosp.for Wit, No. ii. p. 26 (1749), Our 
hope grows as thin as a lath. 1799 : 
Dr. Burney, in D’Arblay, Diary, iv. 100 
(1876), You used to be as thin as Dr. 
Lind ... a mere lath. 1828 : Carr, 
Craven Dialect, i. 279. 1862 : Dialect 
of Leeds, 406, As lean as a lat (lath). 
1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 4, 
As thin as a lat. 

Thin as a rasher of wind, As. Ox- 
fordsh. 1923 : Folk-Lore, xxxiv. 329. 

Thin. See also Lean. 

Thin meadow is soon mowed, A. 
1659 : Howell, 3. 1670 : Ray, 26. 

Thing and Things, i. A thing there 
was, and done it was, and wise was he 
that did it, Let no man know who knows 
it not, nor do so no more that did it. 
1659: Howell, 3, . . . Of one who mis- 
took his neighbour’s wife for his own. 

2. If things were to be done twice, all 
would be wise. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 27. 1754 • 
Berthelson, Eng. - Danish Diet., s.v. 

“ Twice.” 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, iifi- 

3. There’s a thing in it. See Dish- 
clout. 


4. Therfs many a thing as belongs 
to everything. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 117. 

5. Things done cannot be undone, 
c. 1460 : Good Wyfe wold a Pylgremage, 
1 . 119 (E.E.T.S.), VTien dede is doun, 
hit ys to lat. 1539 : Taverner, Pro- 
verbs, fo. 35, The thynge that is done 
can not be vndone. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. c. 1594 : Bacon, 
Promus, No. 951. 1649 • in Halliwell, 
Books of Characters, 46 {1857), That 
which is done, cannot be undone. 
1718: W. Taverner, Artful Wife, III., 
Your ladiship knows what's done can’t 
be undone. Cf. Once done. 

6. Things present are judged by things 
past. 1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 
30. 1629 : Book of Meery Riddles, 
Prov. 36. 

7. Things well fitted abide. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

8. When things come to the worst. See 
Worst {9). 

Think, verb. i. He that thinks amiss 
concludes worse. 1651 • Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum, 2nd ed. 

2 He that thinks too much of his 
virtues, bids others think of his vices. 
1869: Hazlitt, 188. 

3. He thinks himself as great as my 
Lord Berkeley. Glos. 1639 : in Berkeley 
MSS., iii. 26 {1885). 

4. He thinks not well that thinks not 
again. 1611 : Cotgrave, s v. " Penser,” 
He thinks not weU that thinks of all at 
once ; or thinks not more then once. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1736 ; 
Bailey, Diet., s v. " Think," He thinks 
ill that thinks not tivice. 

5. One may think that dares not speak. 
1633 : Draxe, 21. 1670 : Ray, 148. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3783. 

6 . They that think no ill are soonest 
beguiled. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. V. 

7. They that think they know every- 
thing, know nothing. 1918 : Devonsh. 
Assoc. Trans., 1 . 185, They wat thinks 
they knoivs everything, knows nort. 

8. Think and thank God. 1568 : in 
Losdey MSS., 207 (Kempe). 

9. Thinking is very far from knowing. 
1855 : Bohn, 528. 
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10 Thtnk nothing mean that brtt^ 
iti an honest penny 1763 Murphy, 
Citizen, I u 

11 Think of a cwkold See Cuckold 

(9) 

12 Think of ease, but work on 1640 
Herbert, yac Prudentum 1670 Ray, 8 

13 Think OH the end before you 6^n 
Before 1300 Cursor Mundi, 1 4379, 
For qua [-who] be-gynne wil any )>ing 
euer-mare J’lnk on the endinge c 1400 
Beryn, 55 (E E T S ). Who take hede 
of the begynnjmg, what fal shal of 
the ende, He leyith a hussh to-fore 
the gap tber fortune wold m ryde 
c 1470 G Ashby, Poems, 39 (E E T S ). 
In ^ your maters, er ye b3^5mne, 
Thenke what ende w q\ be the conclosion 
1556 Heywood Sbtder and Fite, cap 
59. P 254 (Farmer), This sage saying, 
the wise have said and say. — Have an 
eye to the end, ere thou aught begin 
1692 L'Estrange, j£sop, 8r (3rd M), 
It IS wisdom to consider the end of 
things before we embarque, and to fore- 
cast consequences 1704 Swift, Tale 
of a Tub § vu , Thus human life is best 
understood, by the wise man s rule, of 
regarding the end 

14 Think tO‘iay and speak to-mor- 
row 1855 Bohn, 52S 

15 Think well of all men 1659 
Howell, 10 

16 To thtnk one's farthing, half- 
penny, penny, good stiver See Farthing , 
Halfpenny, and Penny {26) 

Third heir See Ill-gotten goods 

Third time is never like the rest. 
The 1875 Cheales Proverb Folk- 
Lore, 133 

Third time pays for all, The 1575 
Higgins Mirr for Magts , Pt I “Q 
Elstnde,” st 23, Which I haue prou'd, 
therefore the sequel vewe. The third 
payes home, this prouerbe is so true 
1599 Warning for Faire Women, II 
1855 Gaskell, North and South, ch 
■wu Thisisth' thud strike I’ve seen," 

said she “Well, third tune pays 
foralL” 1922 P«ncft,2oDec,p 594, 
col 3, JIrs Ellison Im already been 
twice roarned The thud time i»>s 
for all, so they say 

Thirty days bath September See 


quots 1572 Grafton, Chron , sig 
Viz V®, Thirty dayes hath Nouember, 
Apnll, lune and September February 
l^th <xviii alone, and all the rest have 
XXXI 1577 Holinshed, Chron , 119 
[as m 1572, vath addition " But in the 
leape you must adde one "] 1601 

Ret from Parnasstts, III 1 37 (Atber), 
S How many dayes hath Septem 
ber ? Im Apnll, lune and Nouember. 
February hath 28 alone and all the rest 
hath 30 and one 1615 A Hopton, 
Concofdancy of Yeares, 60, Thirtie dajes 
hath September, Apnll, lune, and 
November The rest haue thirtie and 
one. Saue February alone Which moneth 
hath but eight and twenty meere, Saue 
when it's bissextile, or leap-yeare 
1664 Poor Robin Alman , Thirty days 
hath September, Apnl, June, and 
November All the rest thirty and one, 
as I plainly remember , Onely February 
hath but twenty and eight for its store, 
Except when tis leap-year, then it hath 
one more c 1703 Young Man's 
Companion, quoted in Denham, Pro 
verbs, 19 (Percy S). Thirty dajs hath 
September, Apnl, June, and November , 
February eight-and-twenty all alone, 
And all the rest have thirty -and-one, 
Unless that leap-year doth combine, 
And give to February twenty-nine 

This 15 that must neades be, Quoth 
the good man, whenn he made his wyfe 
Pioe the baskit 1579 Marr of 
and Wisdom, sc lu p 27 (Sli S ) 

Thistle and Thistles l A Ihtslle is a 
fat salad for an ass's mouth 1732 
Fuller. No 435 

2 Cut thistles See quots 1882 
Mrs Chamberlain, W Worcs Words, 3^ 
(EDS), Cut thistles in May They grow 
m a day Cut them in June That is too 
soon Cut them in July, Then they will 
die 1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 
579 Cut 'em m June, TheyTl come 
again soon Cut 'em in July, They may 
die Cut ’em in August Die they 
must 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 
156 [as in 1883] 

See also St John 

Thither as 1 would go I can go late. 
Thither as I would not go I know not 
the gate 1678 Ray, 2^ 
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Thread 


Thom and Thoms, i. He that goes 
barefoot must not plant thorns. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s v. " Pied.” 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentnm. 1670 : Ray, 2, Bare- 
footed men need not tread on thorns. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 840, Barefoot must 
not go among thorns. Ibid., No. 2289, 
He that scattereth thorns must not go 
barefoot. 1S74: WoMgh.'m Manchester 
Critic, 14 March, Barfoot folk shouldn’t 
walk upo’ prickles. 1901 : F. E. Tay- , 
lor, Lancs Sayings, 7 [as in 1874]. 

2. He that handles thorns shall prick 
his fingers. 1616 : Breton, Works, ii. 
e 6 (Grosart). 1694 : D’Urfey, Quixote, 
Pt. I. Act III. sc. ii. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2128, He that handles thorns shall 
smart for it. 

3. I'll not pull the thorn out of your foot 
and put it into my own. 1659 : Howell, 
Proverbs: Brit.-Eng., 24, I’le never 
thorn draw from others foot, and having 
pulld it in mine own put. 1678 : Ray, 
273. 1753 : Richardson, Grandison, ii. 
126 (1883), I should only have taken 
a thorn out of the foot of another, and 


i Way, III. iii.. She . . . sitts on thomes 
till she be private \vith him. 1636 ; T. 
Hey^vood, Challenge for Beauty, III., I 
stand on thomes till I be in action. 
1764 : Mrs. F. Sheridan, Dupe, I. ii,, 
I The captain %vill be on thorns till he 
i sees me, 1823 : Scott, Q. Durward, ch. 
vii.. Lord Crawford ... sat as it were 
on thorns at the royal board. 1886 : 

! Elworthy, W. Som. Word-Book, 751 
(E D.S.), She has been aU upon thorns 
ever since. 1926 : PhiUpotts, Peacock 
House, 222, I was on thorns till us met 
again. 

See also Candlemas, B; and Oak (3). 

Thought, subs. I. The thought hath 
good legs, and the quill a good tongue. 
1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudentum. 1670 : 
Ray, 26. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4790 
[” wings ” for “ legs "]. 

2. Thought is free. c. 1390 : Gower, 

I Conf. Amantis, bk. v. 1. 4485, I have 
I herd seid that thoght is fre. c. 1490 : 

Partonope, 440 (E E.T.S.), Therfore this 
I proverbe is seide full truly : Thought 
■ to a man is euer fire. Before 1529 : 


put it into my ovm. , Skedton, Philip Sparrow, \ 1201, Thought 

4. Most men have a thorn at their door. ; is franke and fre. 1605 : Camden, Re- 
1639 ; Clarke, 165, Where ever a man , mains, 332 (1870), Thoughts are free 
dwell he shall be sure to have a thome- 1 from toll. 1638 : Randolph, Muses’ 


bush neare his doore. 1670 : Ray, 149 Looking-Glass, III. iv.. And yet some 
[as in 1639]. 1732 ■ Fuller, No. 3469. I think (But thought is free) ... i860 : 
c. 1800 : J. Trusler, Proverbs in Verse, | Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. lii., “ I 
94, Where’er a man dwells, there’s a ' say not that,” ..." You do but think 
thorn at his door. 1869 : Spurgeon, ! it." " Thought is free." 
fohn Ploughman, ch. i. Wherever a 3. Yourthoughtscloseandyourcoun- 
man lives he is sure to have one thorn- tenance loose. 1651: Herbert, /nc. Prn- 
bush near his door, and it is a mercy dentum, 2nd ed. 

if there are not two. Thousand pounds and a bottle of hay, 

5. The thorn comes forth with the point is all one at Doomsday, A. 1659: 

forwards. 1640; Hevhexi, fac. Pruden- Howell, 4. 1670: Ray, 26. 1732: 

turn. 1670 : Ray, 26. Fuller, No. 6398. 

6. Thorns make the greatest crackling. Thrash in another man’s bam. To. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 5031. ' c. 1400 ; Ragm. Roll, 1. 53, in Hazlitt, 

7. Thorns whiten yet do nothing. | Early Pop. Poetry, i. 72, And whoo so 

1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudentum. ' lyst may thre3S3m in your beme. 

8. To sit or stand upon thorns — To | Thread, subs. i. A thread too fine 
be impatient. 1528 : More, in Works, ^ spun will easily break. 1732 : Fuller, 
p. 234, col. I (1557)7 I long by my ' No. 438. 

trouth, quod he, and euen syt on 1 2. The thread breaks where it ts weakest. 

thomes tyll I see that constitucion. 1 1640; Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670; 
1567 : Golding, Ovid, bk. iv. 1. 385, She ; Ray, 28. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5647 
thought she stoode on thomes until! she j 3. Thread is spim. 1681 : in Roxo. 

• went to him. 1633 ; Massinger, New ! Ballads, v. 45, Give them what they 
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deserve, theu- thread is spun iSiq 
Scott, Iianhoe, ch xxiv , Fare-thec- 
wcU, I say My thread is spun out — 
thy task IS yet to begin 
Thread-bare coat is armour-proof 
against highwaymen, A 1732 Fuller, 
No 437 

Threatened folks live long c 1555 
in Collmann, Ballads, etc , 69 (Roxb 
Cl) Itisatnieprouerbe thethreatned 
man lyues long 1599 Porter, Tuo 
Angry If omen, m Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii 
357 1630 Taylor (Water-Poet), if'orAs. 
2nd pagin , 152 1734 Fielding, Don 

Qutx in England, II \i 1819 &ott, 
teg 0/ Montrose, ch x 1870 Dickens, 
Drood ch \i\ The proverb says that 
threatened men live long,’ he tells her 
lightly 

Threatens many that is injurious to 
one, He c 15W G Harvey, Margi- 
nalia, 101 (1913) He thrcatenith many. 
That hurtith any 1732 Fuller, No 

2372 

Threats without power are like powder 
•without ball 1736 Bailey Diet , s v 
Three are too many to keep a secret, 
and too few to be merry 1732 Fuller. 
No 5037 

Three bites See Two bites 
Three days See Fish, s«6s (t) 

Three deaf years will raise a baker’s 
daughter to a portion 1678 Ray, 86 
Three flails and cu^oo 1917 
Badge, Cheshire Proverbs, 123 A farmer 
who at the return of the cuckoo can 
keep three flails at work cannot be 
othenvise than prosperous 
Three great evils come out of the 
North, a cold wind, a cunning knave, 
and shrinking doth 3614 Jonson, 
Bart Fair, IV m , Do my northem 
cloth zhnnki thewettmg ha’ 1659 
Howell, I, Three ills come from the 
North, a cold wind, a shrinking cloth, 
and a dissembling man 1670 Raj, 
19 [as in 1659] 1683 Menton, York- 
shire Ale. 83-7 (1697) 1846-59 Den- 

ham Tracis, 11 75 (F L S ) Cf Cold 
weather 

Three-half-pence and twopence = a 
canter 1886 Elworthj, Ilrsf Som 
Word Book, 212 (EDS) Dree half- 
pence and two -pence a dow 


ambling canter 1896 Graham, Rd 
Scaur, 35 (W ), They can hear the 
“three-ha ’-pence for tuppence” of a 
cantenng horse 

Three helping one another bear the 
burden of spr 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenium 

Three hungry meals See Two hungry 
meals 

Three may keep counsel if two be 
away 1546 Hej^ood, Proverbs, Pt 
11 ch V 1692 L’Estrange, Msop, 
399 (31’d ed ) [’’when” for "if’j 
c 1736 Frankbn, in Works, \ 455 
(Bigelow), Three may keep a secret, if 
two of them are dead 

Three merry men The burden of an 
old ballad 1595 Peele, Old Wiies 
Tale, sc i , lit us rehearse the old 
proverb ” Three merry men, and 
three merry men, And three meny men 
be we , I in the wood, and thou on the 
ground, And Jack sleeps in the tree” 
3613 B & F , Knight of Burning Pestle, 
JI Mil , Mer [sings] I am three merry 
men and three mtrry menl c 1630 
B & r , Bloody Brother, III 11 , ChoTits 
Tlirec meny boys, and three merij 
boys. And three meny boys are we 

Threepence, If you make not much of, 
you’ll never be worth a groat 1678 
Ray, 210 3732 Fuller, No 2771 

Threepenny planet. To be bom under 
a 5requots 3607 DcYktr, Knight’s 
Conjuring, 32 (Percy S ), All such nch 
mens darlings are either chastened bj 
some left-handed pnest, or els bom 
vnder a threepenny planet 1692 
L'Estrangc, Msop, 416 (3rd ed ), I'H 
make good the old saying to you , 
Thai he that s born under a three-penny 
planet, shall never be icorlh a groat 
1694 Drydcn, Love Triumphant, I i» 
And jet his good fortune, and mj 
rascally, threepenny planet, make me 
suspicious without reason 3738 Swift 
Pdtle Corners , Dial I , Egad, 1 
was bom under a threepenny planet, 
never to be worth a groat 1883 
Bume Skropsh Folk-Lore, 589 [as lO 
3738] 1894 Northall Folk Phrases, 

15 (E D S ), He was bom under a three 
penny planet, 1 e is avanaous, a 
curmudgeon 1901 F E Taylor, 



Three removes 

Lancs Sayings, 7 [as in 1692, very 
slightly varied]. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
1736 ; Franklin, W ay to Wealth, in 
Works, i. 445 (Bigelow). 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v, “ Flit,” Two Sittings 
are as bad as one fire. 1881 : Evans, 
Leics. Words, 237 (E.D.S.), “Thray 
shifts are as bad as a foire,” is the 
Leicestershire form of the common pro- 
verb. 1925 : Punch, ii Nov., p. 505, 
col. 3. 

Three sisters, The. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, iii. 548 (1840), “ The three 
sisters,” being a common by-word to 
express the three rivers of Wye, Severn, 
Rhiddiall, arising all three in this 
county [Montgomer}^]. 

Three skips of a louse = no value. 
1633 : Jonson, Tale of a Tub, II. i., I care 
not I, sir, not three skips of a louse. 
Before 1674 : in Roxb. Ballads, viii. 426 
(B.S.), And temper it with three leaps 
of a lowse. 1700 : Swift, in Works, xiv. 
57 (Scott), Tis not that I value the 
money three skips of a louse. 1769 ; 
Murphy, in Garrick Corresp., i. 340 
(1831), I'd cudgel him back, breast and 
belly for three skips of a louse! 

Three slips for a tester — three counter- 
feit twopenny coins for a sixpence = 
to give the slip. 1627 : F. Grove, A 
Quip for a Scornful Lasse, or. Three 
Slips for a Tester [title of ballad]. 
1655 ; Faithful Post, 7-14 Sept, He 
wanted agUity of body to give them 
three slips for a tester. 1678 : Ray, 82, 
Two slips for a tester, c. 1685 : Roxb. 
Ballads, vi. 233 (B.S.), The Forlorn 
Lover; Declaring how a Lass gave her 
Love Three Slips for a Tester [title of 
ballad], and married another a week 
before Easter. 

Three straws on a staff would make 
a baby cry and laugh. i86g : Hazlitt, 
403 - 

Three tailors. See Nine tailors. 

Three things a man may be deceived, 
In. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Three,” 
In three things a man may be easily 
deceiv’d, viz. In a man, till known, A 
tree till down, and the day till done. 

Three things are not to be credited. 
1616 : B. Rich, Ladies Looking Glasse, 
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34, There are three things that are not to 
be credited, a woman when she weeps, 
a merchant when he sweares, nor a 
drunkard when he pra3'es. 

Three things are nought worth, fayre 
face in a whore. Great strength in a 
porter, fine witt in the poore. 1591 : 
Florio, Second Frutes, 191. 

Three things are throvm away in a 
bowling green, namely, time, money and 
oaths. 1822 : Scott, Nigel, ch. xii.. 
Thus making good the sa5ring, that 
three, etc. 

Three things are to small purpose, if 
the fourth be away. c. 1597 ; Deloney, 
lacke of Newberie, ch. i. [cited as " an 
old saying ”]. 

Three things are unsatiable, priests, 
monckes, and the sea. c. 1560 : in 
Wright, Songs, etc , Philip and Mary, 
208 (Roxb. Cl.). 

Three things are untameable. Idiots, 
women and the salt sea. 1875 ; Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 8. 

Three things cost dear : the caresses 
of a dog, the love of a mistress, and the 
invasion of a host. 1855 : Bohn, 530. 

Three things drive a man out of his 
house ; smoke, rain, and a scolding wife. 
[Skeat, m a note on P Plowman, C, 
XX. 297, sa5's : “ Perhaps the original 
form of this commonly quoted proverb 
is this : ' tria sunt enim qus non sinunt 
hominem in domo permanere , fumus, 
stiUicidium, et mala uxor’ ” (Innocens 
Papa, de Contemptu Mundi, i. 18). It is 
a mere compilation from Proverbs x. 26, 
xix. 13, and xxvii. 15.] 1377 : .Lang- 

land. Plowman, B, xvii. 315, Thre 
thinges there ben that doth a man by 
strengthe Forto fleen his owne hous as 
holy\vryt sheweth. That one is a \vikked 
wyf that \vil nought be chasted ; Her 
here fleeth fro hyr for fere of her tonge. 
And if his hous be vnhiled. and reyne 
on his bedde, He seketh and seketh til 
he slepe drye. And whan smoke and 
smolder smyt in his syghte. It doth hym 
worse than his wyf or wete to slepe. 
c 1386 : Chaucer, Mebbeus, § 15, Of 
whiche wommen, men seyn that “ three 
thinges dryven a man out of his hous ; 
that is to seyn, smoke, dropping of 
reyn, and wkked wyves.” c. 1530 : 
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EvyllMaryage,l g 6 ,\ali^]il\.,EarlyPop 
Poetry, iv 78, And Salamon sayth there 
be thynges thre, Shrewde wyues, rayne, 
and smokes blake Make husbandes ofte 
theyr houses to forsake 1576 Gas- 
coigne, Works, II 227 (Cunbffe), There 
are three thinges that suffer not a man 
to abyde m his o\vne house Smooke, 
rayne, and an evil \vyfe 1590 Greene. , 
Works, vu 249, Foure things dnues a 
man from hys house i Too much 
smoke 2 A dropping roofe 3 A 
fylthieayre 4 Andabrawlmgwoman 
1597 Shakespeare iHenryIV , III 1 ,0. 
he IS as tedious As a tired horse, a railing 
wfe Worse than a smoky house 
1619 Helpe to Discourse 84 (1640), A 
smoke, a storme, and a contentious 
wife. Three ils are found that tire a 
husbands bfe To which, a fourth is 
by the proverb sed When children cry 
for hunger, wanting bread 1869 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch \u . 
Poverty is hard, but debt is homblc 
a man might as vs ell have a smoky 
house and a scolding vsqfe, which are 
said to bo the two worst evils ^f our 
life 

Three things that are not to be lent 
See Lend (5) 

Three things that never comes to 
no good, There be— Christmas pigs, 
Michaelmas fowls, and parsons’ 
daughters Mon 1882 N & Q , 6th 
ser , VI 246 

Three things there be full hard to 
be knoTTu 1417 m Rehq Antiqua, 

1 233 (1841), There been thre thinges 
full harde to be knowen which waye 
they woll drawe The first is of a birde 
sittmg upon a bough The second is 
of a vessell in the see And the thirde 
IS the waye of a younge man i486 
Boke of St Albans, sig f4, Thcr be im 
thynges fujl harde for to know, Wyche 
way that tbay will drawe The first is 
the wayes of a yong man The secunde 
the corns of a vessayll m the see The 
thndde of an odder or a serpent sprent 
The lui of a fowle sittyng on any 
thyng 

Three things there be which neuer 
decay whiles the world lasteth, to bake, 
to brewe, and to powle or sheare, saye 


the people, or common prouerbe 1586 
L Evans, Wtthals Diet Revised, sig 

E4 

Three to one See Two to one 

Three ways — the universities, the sea, 
the court. There are 1612 Slielton, 
Qutxoie, Pt I bk iv ch xn , There is 
an old proverb and it is this, ‘ The 

Church, the Sea, or the Court ” 1640 
Herbert, Jac Pnidentum 

Three women See Woman (35) 

Three words, At (or In) See quots 
1633 Draxe, 10. At three words, he is 
at the top of the house [1 e he is greatly 
excited] 1659 Howell, 15, In three 
I words she is at the roof of the house 

Thresher take his flail, Let the See 
quots 1626 Breton, Fantasticks, 10 
(Grosart) It is now November, and 
according to the old prouerbe. Let the 
thresher take his flayle. And the ship 
no more sayle 1661 M Stevenson, 
Tuelve Moneths, 51 [as in 1626] 1675 

Poor RoUn Alman Provost , sig 
C7 [as in 1626] 1732 Fuller, No 

6221, November, take flail, Let ships 
no more sail 

Thrift, subs I Their thnfl teaxes 
thin, That spend more than they uin 
c 1460 How the Good Wife, 1 100 
[ His ” for " Their ”] 1507 Horth 

Mothers Blessing, in Plastdas, etc , 1^7 
(Roxb Cl) 

2 Thrift and he are at a fray 154® 
Heywood.ProverJs, Pt I ch xi.Whan 
thrift and you fell fyrst at a fray, You 
played the man, for ye made thnft ren 
away 1670 Ray, 196 

3 Thrift ts good revenue 1659 

HoweU, Proverbs Fr - Eng , i5- 

Parsimony is the best revenue i855 
Bohn, 530 

4 Tlin/t IS the philosopher’s stone 
1732 Fuller, No 5040 

5 Thy thrift is thy friend's mirth 
c 1460 How the Good Wife, 1 17O, Thi 
thnfte IS thi frendis myrthe 

6 II hen thrift ts in the tonn, he is 

Ote field — or vice versa 1546 Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt II ch ix c 1594 
Bacon, Promus, No 675 1670 

196 

I Thrive, verb i He that ihinketh to 
\ thnie by hope, may happen to beg m 
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misery. 1647 : Countrym. New Com- 
monwealih, 23. 

2. Re that will thrive must ask leave 

of his wife. c. 1470 : So}igs and Carols, 
87 (Percy S., No. 73), Fore he that cast 
hym for to thr5rve, He must ask off hys 
wffe leve. 1523 : Fitzherbert, Hus- 
bandry, 93 (E.D.S.), There is an olde 
common sayenge, that seldom doth the 
housbande thiyue, withoute the leue 
of his \\’jde. 1669 : D. North, Obs. 

and Adv. CEconom., 4. 1784 : Franklin, 
Autobiog., in Works, i. 171 (Bigelow). 
1875 : Smiles, Thrift, 144. 

3. He that will thrive must rise at five; 
He that hath thriven may lie till seven, 
c. 1590: G. Harvey, Marginalia, 102 
(1913), [as above, plus] He that will 
neuer thryuen may lye till aleuen. 
1647 : Countrym. New Commonwealth, 
42 [as in 1590J. 1670 ; Ray, 14S. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6094. 1750 : W. 
Ellis, Housewife’s Companion, vii.. To 
rise at five is the way to thrive. 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 578, Them as 
’oon thrive Mun rise at five, Them as 
han thruven May lie till seven. 1913 : 
E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 173 
[as in 1883]. 

4. He thrives well that God loves, 
c. 1460 ; How the Good Wife, 1 . 10, 
Wele thr3methe that God loueth. 

Throng [Busy] as Throp’s wife, As. 
1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 201, " As 
thrang as Throop wife, when she bang’d 
herseU in her garter,” a proverbial 
simile applied to those who are very 
busy in trifling things. 1849 : F. T. 
Dinsdale, Teesdale Gloss., 134, There is 
a phrase, " As thrang as Throp’s \vife 
’at hanged herseU i’ t’ dish-clout.” 
1892 : N. & Q., 8th sen, i. 12, I have 
heard the saying " I’m as throng as 
Throp’s wife,” in Yorkshire, and only 
a few days ago. igoo : N. Q., 9th 
ser , V. 414, “ As busy as Throp’s wife ” 
— ^This IS a saying current in the dales 
of North Derbyshire and West York- 
shire. Ibid., 527, In South Notts 
(where " throng ”= busy is very com- 
mon) there is a variant, " As busy as 
Beck’s wife.” Cf. Thrunk. 

Through stitch, To go=To do a thing 
thoroughly. 1579 : Gosson, Sch. of 


Abuse, 68 (Arber), Philippe of Macedon 
. . . was not able to go thorowe stitche. 
1593 : Nashe, Works, ii. 205 (Grosart), 
What reason haue I . . . but to go 
through stitch with you, as well as 
him ? 1670 : Cotton, Scarronides, bk. 
iv., \Vho means to conquer Italy, Must 
with his work go thorough stitches. 
1712 : Motteux, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. ni. 
ch. xi., If you must needs be knocking 
your noddle, to go through stitch with 
this ugly job 1785 : Grose, Class. 
Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v.,To go thorough 
stitch, to stick at nothing. 1828 . 
Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 169, “ To go 
through stitch,” to accomplish a busi- 
ness completely. 

Throw, verb. i. Don’t throw. See 
quot. 1883 : Bume, Shropsh. Folk- 
Lore, 589, Don’t throw your property 
out through the door ivith a spade, 
while your husband is bringing it in 
through the window with a spoon. 

2. He that is thrown would ever 
wrestle. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1732 : FuUer, No. 2196. 

3. He who will throw a stone at every 
dog. See quots. c. 1555 : in CoU- 
maim. Ballads, etc., 68 (Roxb. CL), \\Tio 
flynges a stone at euery dogge, which 
barketh in the strete. Shall neuer haue 
a iust reuenge, nor have a pacient sprete. 
1575 : Gascoigne, Posies, in Works, i. 6 
(Cunhffe), He who will throw a stone 
at everie dogge which barketh, had 
neede of a great satchell or pocket. 

4. Not to have — this or that — to throw 
at a dog. 1546: Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. vii.. To be unable to give a 
dog a loaf. 1600 ; Day, Blind Beggar, 
III. ii., I have not a horse to cast at a 
dog, man, not I. 1600; Shakespeare, 
Merry Wives, I. iv.. He shall not have 
a stone to throw at his dog. 1607 : 
Heywood, Fair Maide, in Works, ii. 54 
(1874), I am not furnish’d of a courting 
phrase, to throw at a dogge. 1738 : 
S%vift, Polite Cowers., Dial. I., Here’s 
miss, has not a word to throw at a dog. 
1765 : Bickerstaff, Matd of the Mill, II. 
1., She was struck all of a heap — she 
had not a word to throw to a dog. 
1850 : Dickens, Copperfield, ch. i.. It is 
nothing to say that he hadn’t a word 
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to throw at a dog He couldn’t have 
IhrcrwA a word at a mad dog 1884 
R L S and Henlej, Beau Auzhn, I t , 
She falls away, has not a word to throw 
at a dog, and is ndiculously pale 

5 Thrcmn stone or spoken uord See 
quots 1633 Draxe, 240, A word and 
a stone let goe, cannot be called backe 
1732 Fuller, No 485 [as in 1633] 
1875 Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 88 
[as in 1633 but with " recalled ” for 
‘ called backe"] 1924 J L Garvin, 
in Observer, 12 Oct p 12, col 3. Never 
more, says the old proverb, comes back 
the throwm stone or the spoken word 

6 To throw snot ahoiU = To weep 
1678 Ray. 82 

7 To throw the helve after the hatchet 
1546 Heywood Proverbs Pt II ch 
IX For here I sendc thaxe after the 
hclue awaie 1587 J Badges Def 
of Gmt in Ch of England 90, If the 
axe were gone, is this the remedy, to 
hurle the helve after it ? 1685-6 
Cotton Montaigne, bk m ch ix , I 
abandon myself through despair 
and as the saying is, ‘ throw the helve 
after the hatchet " 1712 Motteux, 
Quixote, Pt 11 ch ix 1829 Scott, 
Journal, 26 April, At night I flung helve 
after hatchet, and spent the evening 
m reading the Doom of Deiorgoil to the 
girls 1921 Observer, 10 Apnl, p 10, 
col 5 The worst of democracy, as Lord 
Bryce might admit, is the combination 
of power and ignorance Passion is 
bom from the imagination of the thing 
that is not, and the helve is flung after 
the hatchet 

8 To throw the house out of the 
windows See House (16) 

9 To throw the stone and hide the 
hand 1732 Fuller, No 5246 

10 To throw water See C^t (8) 

Thrunk [Crowded] as Chiddle Wakes, 

no room areawt, As 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 24 [' areawt "=out 
of doors] 

Thrunk as Eccles wakes. As 1901 * 
F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 4 

Thrunk (or Thrang) as three in a bed. 
As 1828 CaiT, Crate« Dia/ert.u 201, 
Crowded, ‘ as thrang as three m a bed " 
1884 N 6- ^ , 6th ser , X 227. In 


Yorkshire the expression is " as thrang 
as three 1’ a bed ” 1917 Bndge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 25 Cf Thick as 
three in a bed , and Tlirong 

Thrush, avoiding the trap, fell into 
bird-ltme. The 1732 Fuller, No 4792 
Thrushes Sec Wish (3) 

Thumb 5ee Finger (2), (8), and (ii) 
Thunder, subs i Early thunder, 
early spring 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 7 

2 If it sinks See quot 1874 
N S’ Q , 5th ser , 11 184, If it sinks from 
the north. It will double its wrath , If 
It sinks from the south, It will open its 
mouth , If it sinks from the west, It is 
never at rest If it sinks from the east. 
It will leave us m peace (Kent) 1893 
Inwards 118 [as m 1874] 

3 The first thunder of the year awakes 
All the frogs and all the snakes Ibid , 
117 

4 Thunder m spring Cold wiU bring 
Ibid , 7 

See also All Fools' Day, Apnl (24) 
and (26) , December , Lightning , 
March (18), (36), and (48), May, F (13) 
and (25) , November (8) , Poppies , 
Shrovetide (2) , Summer (5) , and Winter 
(7) and (13H19) 

Thunderbolt hath but its clap, 

1633 Draxe, 216 1670 Ray, 248 

1732 Fuller, No 4793, The thunder 
hath but its clap 

Thursday 1 On Thursday at three 
Look out, and you'll see What Friday 
util be S Devon 1893 Inwarif^* 
11 ealher Lore, 42 
2 Thursday come. The week's 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum, 
day come and the week IS gone 
Tomano, Piazza Umv , 103, The Thurs- 
day come, the week lost 1878 D>cr, 
Fng Folk-Lore, 241, Working people 
arc wont to say — "Thursday come, 
The week’s gone ’’ 

Thynne See Homer 

Tib Agenencnameforagirl.asTom 

for a boy He struck at Ttb, but 
fdl Tom 1639 Clarke, i, [with al 
temative] but stmek downe Tom 
1^0 Raj, 196 1732 Fuller, N® 

2029 (with Tim ” for Tom"] 
Tibberton See quot 1882 . ^lts 
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Chamberlain, IF. TForcs. Words, 39 
(E.D.S.), A stone church, a wooden 
steeple, A drunken parson, a wicked 
people, is a proverb at Tibberton. 

Tib’s eve, neither before nor after 
Christmas. One of the many euphem- 
isms for " never.” 1785 : Grose, Class. 
Diet. Vulgar To 7 igue, s.v. "Tib,” He 
will pay you on St. Tibbs Eve (Irish). 
1854 ■ Baker, Northavts Gloss., s.v. 
1861 : N. «§■ Q., 2nd ser., xi. 269, St. 
Tib’s Eve is used in Cornwall as equiva- 
lent to " the Greek Kalends.” 1916 : 
B. Du 2 y, The Cotmler-Charm, 8, If you 
were boiled in soap from this till Tibb’s 
Eve, you’d be just as sooty. 

Tickhill, God help me. 1S50 : N. & Q., 
1st ser., i. 247, Can any one teU why 
a Tickhill man, when asked where he 
comes from, says, " Tickhill, God help 
me”? 1888: S. O. Addy, Sheffield 
Gloss., 259 (E.D.S ), In speaking to a 
stranger ... a Bawdr}? man •will say 
of a TickhiU man, " Oh, he comes from 
Tickhill-God-help-him,” as if nobody 
need wonder at a Tickhill man’s actions. 

Tickle my throat with a feather, and 
make a fool of my stomach. 1678 : 
Ra3^ 210. 

Tid, Mid, Misera. See quots. 1788 : 
Gent. Mag., i. 188, We have in 
Northumberland the following couplet, 
which gives name to every Sunday in 
Lent, except the first : Tid, and ^lid, 
and ^lisera, Carling, Palm, and Good- 
pas-day. 1825 ; Hone, Ev. Day Book, 

i. 379, Tid, Mid, Misera, Carling, Pahn, 
Paste Egg Day. 

Tide, subs i. The tide keeps its 
course. 1659 : Howell, 10. 

2. The tide never goes out so far hut it 
always co 7 nes hi again. 1864: “Cornish 
Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd sen, -vi. 
494 . 

3. The tide tarries no man. c. 1440 : 
Lydgate, Fall of Princes, bk. iii. 1 . 2801 
(E.E.T.S.), The tid abit nat for no maner 
man. 15th cent. : in Reliq. Antiques, i. 
268 (1841), Farewele, my frendis, the 
tide abideth no man. c. 1530 ; Every- 
man, in Hazlitt, Old Plays, i. 105, For, 
ivit thou w'eU, the tide abideth no man. 
1546 : HeyAVOod, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. iii. 
1591 : Lyly, Endymion, IV. ii. 1611 : 


T. Ravenscroft, Melisinata, sig. B4. 
Cf. Time (15). 

4. The tide will fetch away what the 
ebb brings. 1670 : Ray, 26. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4495, The ebb ivill fetch off 
W’hat the tide brings in. 

See also Rain, verb (3). 

Tidings make either glad or sad. 
1639 ; Clarke, 229. 1670 : Ray, 148. 

Tie a knot with the tongue. See 
Knot {2). 

Tied by the tooth. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 124, Sheep and cattle 
will not break through fences or tiy^ to 
wander if the pasture of the field in 
which thej' are grazing is very good 
They are " tied by the tooth.” 

Tie it well and let it go. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Tight as a drum, As. 1720 : Gay, 
Poems, ii. 279 (Underhill), No drum 
was ever tighter. 1857: Hughes, Tom 
Brotwj, Pt. 1 . ch.iv., Tom has eaten . . . 
till his little skin is as tight as a drum. 

Tight boots. To sit in=To be iU at 
ease with your host. 1855 : Bohn, 343. 

Time, subs. i. As good have no time, 
as make no good use of it. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 686. 

2. He that has most time has none to 
lose. Ibid., No. 2141. 

3. He that hath time and looketh for a 

better time, loseth time. 1578 : Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 28, Wdio hath tyme 
and tarieth for time, looseth tyme 
1605 ; Camden, Remains, 323 (1870) 
[with " better ” omitted]. 1651 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum, 2nd ed., . . . 
[ending] time comes that he repents 
himself of time. 1732 : FuUer, No. 
2162. 1869 : Spurgeon, John Plough- 

man, ch. 'vii. [as in 1651]. 

4. He that hath time hath life 1578 : 
Florio, First Fruites, fo 28, ^Vho hath 
tyme hath life. 1596 : Nashe, Works, 
iii. 70 (Grosart). 1629 : Book of Meery 
Riddles, Prov. 14. 1736 : Franklin, 
Way to Wealth, in Works, i. 443 (Bige- 
low), Then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of. 

5. In time of prosperity. See Pros- 
perity. 

6 . It is time to yoke when the cart comes 
to the caples [horses]. Cheshire. 1670 : 
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Ray, 48 1852 N S- Q , ist str , vi 

386 1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 

84 

7 Take time uhen ttme cometh, for 

tme Will away Before 1529 Skelton, 
Works, 1 137 (Dyce), Take tyme when 
tyme is for tyme is ay mutable 1595 
A Montgomery, CAemfi St 36, 

Tak time in time, ere time be tint For 
time will not remam 1670 Ray, 149 
[ ' IS for ' cometh ”] 1732 Fuller. 

No 4313 [as m 1670] 1846 Denham, 

Proverbs 5 (Percy S ) [as in 1670] 

8 There ts a time for all things 
1399 Langland, Rich the RedeUss, ui 
278, But all thmge hath tyme 1509 
Bp Fisher, Eng Works, 174 (E E T S ), 
Euery thynge hath a tyme 1591 
Shakespeare,Co« ofErrors.ll 11 1605 
Chapman, AK Fools, V u. For as much, 
Valenus, as eveiythmg has time 1732 
Fuller, No 1460 Every thmg hath its 
time, and that time must be watch d 
1861 Peacock, Gryll Grange, ch xiu , 
He held that there was a time for ah 
thmgs 1926 Punch, 28 July, p 92, 
col 2, Nay, nay, there lie a time for all 
thing!> 

9 There ts a Ume to speak, and a Ume 
to be Silent 1483 (^ton, Charles the 
Grele, 56 (E E T S ), Thou knowest the 
comjTi prouerbe that sayth that there 
is a t3mie of spekyng and tyme of beyng 
styUe 1523*5 Berners, Froissart, 
ch cccxlviu , John Ljon sayd.Ther 
IS t3mie to be styll and tyme to sptke 
1^*33 Dra-se 190 There is a time to 
speake and a tune to holde ones peace 

10 There ts a time to wink, as well as 
to see 1732 Fuller, No 4885 

11 Time and chance happen to all 
men 1709 O Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 
273 (2nd ed) [cited as “a common 
saw’] 

12 Time and chance reteal all secrets 
1709 Manley, New Atlantis, n 230 
(1736) Cf Jso 24 

13 Time and patience will wear out 

stone posts 1864 “ Cornish Ro- 

verbs, inN 6-^ ,3rdser , vi 494, 
stonen postes 1919 Detonsh Assoc 
Trans , h 77, Time and patience wears 
out most stone paustes 

14 Time and straw make medlars 


npe 1578 Flono, First Frtntes, to 
14, With time and with straw, medlers 
are made npe 1611 Cotgravc, s v 
" PaiUe,” In time and straw are medlers 
mellow^ 1712 Motteux, Quixote, 
Pt I bk m ^ VI 1732 Fuller, No 
5047, Tune and straw npen medlars 

15 Time and tide wail for no man 
c 1386 Chaucer, C Tales, E 118 
(Skeat), For thogh we slepe or wake, or 
rome, or ryde. Ay fleeth the tyme, it nil 
no man abyde Before 1529 Skelton, 
Works, i 137 (Dyce). Byde for tyme 
who wyll, for tyme wyll no man bjde 
1596 Nashe, Works, 111 78 (Grosart), 
Yet time and tide (that staies for no 
man) forbids vs 1630 Brathwait, 
Eng Gent , 189 (1641) Whence we 
commonly say. Time and tide stayetb 
for no man 1736 Bailey, Dwt , 5 v 

' Time,' Time and tide wiU stay for no 
man 1822 Scott, Nigel, ch xxvi 
1850 Dickens, Chuzzleuit, ch x Cf 
Tide (3) 

16 Time cures all things 1539 

TzstmsT, Proverbs, lo 38, Tyme taketli 
away greuaunce 1698 Terettce made 
English, 140 (2nd ed ) 1731 LiUo, 

George Barnwell, N 11 .Time and 

tion cure ah ihs 1736 Bailey, Pttf , 
s V ' Time,” Tune and thought quells 
the heaviest gnef 1869 H^tt, 405, 
Time and thinking tame the strongest 
gnef 

17 Time fleeth away without delay 

1639 Clarke, 308 1670 Ray, I 49 

1732 Fuller No 6090 

18 Time ts a fie that wears and makes 

no noise 1855 Bohn, 531 

19 Ttmets money 16^-12 Bacon, 

Essays “Despatch,' For tyme is the 
measure of busuiesse, as money is of 
wares 1748 Franklin, in Works. 11 
118 (Bigelow) 1841 Dickens, Barn 
Rudge, ch xxm 1875 Smiles, Thrtfi, 
364 1903 Gissing, Henry Ryecrofl 

“Wmter,” xxiv , Time is money — says 
the vulgarest saw known to any age or 
people Turn it round about, and you 
get a precious truth — money is time 

20 Time ts the father of truth 157 ® 

Flono, First Fruites, lo 32 1629 

Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 47 

1 21 Time IS the rider that breaks youth 
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1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pritdenhtm. 1670 : Timely crooketh. See Soon crooketh. 

Ray, 26. 1732; Fuller, No. 5052 [with Tinidal. This is a dark saying. I 

" in ” after " breaks cannot identify " Tinidal.” 1583 : Mel- 

22. Time is tickle. 1546 : He5^vood, bancke, Philotimis, sig. Aa2, It is a 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch.iii. 1659: Howell, 7. ^ prouerbe m Englande that the men of 

23. Time lost xve cannot win. c 1440: i Tinidal borderers on y® English midle 
'Lydgs.ie, Fall of Princes, hk lii. I. 2811 ; marches, haue likers, lemmons, and 
(E.E.T.S ), Sumtyme departed, agejm ' lyerbies. 


men may nat call. c. 1535 : Pain of 
Evil Marriage, 17 (Percy S.), T5Tne j 
passed ^vyl not agayne retoume. 1605 : 1 
Camden, Remains, 334 (1870). 1659 : I 
Howell, 10. I 

24. Time revealeth all things 1539 ; ' 
Taverner, Proverbs, fo. 37, Tyme dis- I 
closeth all thynges 1633 : Draxe, 204. j 
1736 : Badey, Diet., s.v. " Time,” Time j 
brings all things to light Cf No 12. 

25. Time stays not the fool’s leisure. 
1855 ; Bohn, 531. 

26. Time tries truth. 1546 : He}nvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. v., Let time try! 
Tyme tryeth trouth in euery doubt. 
1580; Tusser, Husbandne, 5 (E.D.S.), 
Time trieth the troth, in euerie thing. 

27. Time trieth all things. 1553 ; 
Respublica, Prol , Yet tyme trieth all. 
1599: Porter, Two Angry Women, in 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, vii. 356, Time and 
truth tries all. 1607 : Marston, What 
You Will, rV. 1633 : Draxe, 204. 

28. Time undermines us. 1640: 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

29. Totaketimeby the forelock. 1595^ 
Spenser, Sonnets, No Ixx., TeU her the 
ioyous time wil not be staid, Unlesse 
she doe him by the forelock take. 1624 : 
T. Heywood, Captives, III. iii., Loose 
not this advantadge. But take tyme by 
the fore-topp. 1708 : Ward, London 
Terrcefilins, No. 5, p. 23, You have 
taken Time by the forelock. 1767 ; 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, ii. 252, O, then 
we may take good-man time by the 
forelock. 1883 : R. L. S., Treasure I., 
ch. xii. 

30. When time hath turned white sugar 
to white salt. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. ii. 

See also Nature, time. 

Timely blossom, timely fruit. 1639 : 
Clarke, 171 [” beare ” for "fruit”]. 
1670 ; Ray, 149 [" ripe ” for " fruit ”]. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5057. 


Tinker and Tinkers, subs. i. A tinker 
and a piper make bad music together. 
1639 : Clarke, 5. 

2. A tinker’s budget is full of necessary 
tools. Ibid , 72. 1670 ; Ray, 149. 

3. The tinker stops one hole and makes 
two. 1576. Common Conditionsm'Bmndl, 
Quellen, 599, Hoie tiftie toftie tinkers, 
good fellowes thei bee. In stoppyng 
of one hole thei vse to make three. 
1630 : Tinker of Turvey, 10 (Halliwell), 
Roome for a joviall tinker, He stop 
one hole, and make three. 1692 : 
L’Estrange, ^sop, 189 (3rd ed.). Till 
it comes at last to the tinker’s work 

, of stopping one hole, and making ten. 

I 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. 1. 

1 1872 : N. (S’ Q., 4th ser., ix. 375, Wdien 
I was young it was a proverb in East 
ComwMl that the tinkers " repaired one 
hole and made two.” 

4. Tinker’s news. 1876 : N. & Q., 
5th ser., v. 168, In Gloucestershire, 
when any piece of information is men- 
tioned that has been heard or told 
before, it is called " tinkers’ news ” 
1883 ; Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 599, 
That’s tinker’s news ; i.e. stale news. 

See also Banbury tinkers ; Cobbler (3) ; 
Merry as tinkers ; Not worth (34) ; 
Rough as a tinker’s budget; and Swear 
(2). 

Tint for tant=Tit for tat. Hazhtt 
suggests derivation from French “ tant 
for tant.” The Oxford Dictionary sug- 
gests " taunt for taunt.” 1620 : T. 
Granger, Div. Logike, 124 (O.), Like for 
like, pin diiuing out a pin, tint for 
taimt, etc. 1672 ; Walker, Parcem., 
29, Give him tint for tant. 1690 : New 
Diet. Canting Crew, sig. M2, Tint for 
tant, hit for hit, and dash for dash. 
1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 208, 

" Tint for tant," a requital similar to 
tit for tat. 

Tit for tat. [Par pari respondet,-— 



Tithe 

Plautus, True , ii 47 ] i54® Hey- I 
wood, Prot!cr6s, Pt II ch iv 155^ ' 
Huloet, Ahcei , sig Bb6, Requite as 
tick for tacke 1611 Cotgrave, sv 
“ Beau," A tit for a tat as good 1 
every whit as was brought 1748 I 
Richardson, Clan%sa, \ 153 (1785), They 
are resolved to break my heart And 
they think jou are resohed to break 
theirs So tit for tat, Miss 1898 
Weyman, Shrewibury, ch xvii 1922 
Observer, 10 Dec , p 13, col 2, They 
want their tit for tat wth Mr Bonar 
Law 

Tithe and be rich 1651 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum, 2nd ed 

Tittle, tattle, give the goose more hay 
1659 Howell, n 1670 Ray 214 
c 1690 Sedley, Grumbler, I [' Bibble 
babble” for Tittle tattle ] 1732 

Fuller, No 5058 

Toad, subs 1 The toad and a stde- 
pocket See quots Monkey and dog 
are vanants for the toad 1785 Grose, 
Class Dtci Vulgar Tongue, sv "Toad,” 
As much need of it as a toad of a side 
pocket, said of a person who desires 
anything for which he has no real 
occasion 1869 N 6 - Q , 4th ser , iv 
147, The old fellow said ‘ I no more 
wants that than a toad wants side 
pockets " 1880 IJ & Q , 6th ser , n 
347 [" monkey " for ‘ toad ”] Ibid , 
377 ["dog” — Devonsh] i^l JV 
& Q , 6th ser , m 76 [" dog ' — E Rid- 
ing, Yotks] ibid ["toad” — S\V 
England and Northants] 1888 Q - 
Couch, Troy Town, ch x , A bull’s got 
no more use for religion than a toad for 
side-pockets Cf Cow (8) 

2 The load under the harrow See 
quots [c 1290 in Wnght, Pol Songs 
John to Edw II , 166 (Camden S ), 
Dixit bufo crati, maledicti tot domm- 
atil"] c 1380 Wichf, Select Eng 
IForfo, u 280, Chnstene men may seje, 
as the poete seith in proverbe, the frogge 
seide to the harwe, cursid be so many 
lordis 1720 Vait Mecum for MaU~ 
uorms, Pt I 33 There says, He hies 
like load beneath a harrow 1732 
Fuller, No 3354 Atany masters, qootb 
the toad to the harrow, when every 
tme turn’d her over 1817 Sc^t, 


To-day 

Roh Roy, ch xxvii , Only muttenng 
between his teeth, " Ower moay 
maislers as the paddock said 
to the harrow, when every tooth gae 
her a tig” 1849 Dinsdale, Teesdalt 
doss , 136, " To live like a toad under 
a harrow,” is an expression denoting 
extreme personal wretchedness 1854 
Baker, Northants Gloss, sv "Toad 
under a harrow ” A common simile 
applied to any one in a state of mental 
or bodily disquietude or suffenng 
1918 Devonsh Assoc Trans , 1 279, 
The proverbial saying about a man in 
difficulties that he is " like a toad under 
a harrow ’ 

See also Mulfra , and Swell 

Toasted cheese hath no master 1678 
Ray, 82 1911 Hackwood, Good 

Cheer, 304 

Toast your bread See quot 1888 
Lovwsley, Berks Gloss , 30 (EDS), 
Two-ast yer bread An’ rasher > cr vlitch, 
An’ as long as 'e lives ^ce’ooU never 
be nch 

Tobacco See quots 1678 Ra>« 
296, Tobacco hic. If a man be well it 
will make him sick [Also] Will make 
a man well if he be sick 1849 Haiti 
well. Pop Rhymes etc , 180, Tobacco 
hic, WiU make you well If >ou be 
sick 

To-day a man, to-morrow a cuckold 
1669 New Help to Discourse, 310 

To-day a man, to-morrow a mouse 
3666 Tomano, Piazza Untv , 59 
1732 Fuller, No 5152 

To-day a man, to-morroW none 
Before 1500 m Hill, Commonplace- 
Book, 129 (E E T S ), This dai a man. 
to-morow non 2560 T Wilson, Rhetor- 
*iue, 83 (1909) 1611 Cotgrave, sv 

‘ Biere ’’ 1633 Draxe, 131 

To-day at cheer, to-morrow m bier 
1611 Cotgrave, sv " Chere,” To day 
glad, to morrow dead 1623 Wod* 
roephe. Spared Houres, 476 1880 

Spurgeon, Ploughman's Pictures, 67* 
To-day at good cheer, to-morrow on 
the bier 

To-day gold, to-morrowdust c 1500 
m Antiq Repertory, iv 398 (1809), To 
day a man in golde, to morow dosyde 
in clay 1869 Hazlitt, 414 
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To-day 

To-day is yesterday’s pupil. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5153- 

To-day me, to-morrow thee — or vice 
versa. Before 1225 : Ancren R., 278, 
And seie ..." Ille hodie, ego eras ” : 
■J’et is, " He to dai, ich to morwen.” 
1596 : Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. 41, What 
haps to-day to me to-morrow may to 
you. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. 11 . 
ch. Ixv., To-day for thee, and to-morrow 
for me. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 427. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5154. 
1855: Kingsley, West. Ho!, ch. ix.. To- 
day to thee, to-morrow to me. Addio. 
1906; Doyle, Sir Ntgel, ch. xv., “It 
is the custom of the Narrow Seas," said 
they; "To-day for them; to-morrow 
for us.” 

To-day will not, to-morrow may. If. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 2725. 

Toil of a pleasure. To make a. 1603 : 
Breton, in Works, ii. / 7 (Grosart), I 
doo not loue so to make a toyle of a 
pleasure. Before 1658: Cleveland, in 
Works, 267 {1742), And make a toil of’s 
pleasure. 

Toil so for trash, what would you do 
for treasure, If you ? 1639 ; Clarke, 
194. 

To it again, no body comes. 1639 : 
Clarke, 303. 1670 ; Ray, 197. 1672 : 
Walker, Paraem., 53. 

Toko for yam. See quots. 1823 ; 
John Bee, Slang Diet., Toco for yam. — 
Yams are food for negroes in the West 
Indies (resembling potatoes), and if, 
instead of receiving his proper ration 
of these, blackee gets a whip {toco) 
about his back, why " he has caught 
toco ” instead of yams. 1855 • PIanch6, 
Extravag., v. 124 (1879), Shan’t he get 
toco For yam as surely As I standhere! 
1880 : N. & Q., 6th ser., i. 455, This is 
a common expression among sailors in 
the navy ; for instance, “ He'll get toko 
for yam," ie. “he’ll get paid out," 
“ he’U be punished.” 

Toll is more than the grist. The. 
1886 ; Elworthy, West Som. Word- 
Book, 302 (E.D.S.), Formerly the miller 
always took his payment in a toll of 
the com, and hence one of our most 
common proverbs ; . . . the toll is 
more than the grist. 


To-morrow 

Tom All thumbs. See All thumbs. 
Tom, Dick and Harry. 1566 : Lind- 
i sa)'. Dial, between Exper. and a Courtier, 
sig. A8 (Purfoot), Wherefore to colliers, 
carters and cokes To lack and Tom 
my rime shall be directed. 1604; James 
I., in Fuller, Church Hist., bk. x § 1. (22), 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and 
Dick shall meet and censure me and my 
; Council. 1622 : J. Taylor, Sir Greg. 

\ Nonsense, 16, in Hmdley, Old Book-Coil. 
Miscell., iii., I neither care what Tom, or 
Jack, or Dick said. 1660 : A. Brome, 
Poems: "Royalist’s Answer,” Though 
Dick, Tom, and Jack, Will serve you and 
your pack. 1885 : M. Twain, in Letters, 
251 (1920), His simple pleasxue in the 
flowers and general mck sent to him 
by Tom, Dick and Harry from every- 
where. 1921 : B. W. Matz, Inns and 
Tav. of “ Pickwick,” 242, He gathered 
his information from any Tom, Dick 
or Harry he came in contact \vith 
during his wanderings. 

Tom Dooley. See quot. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 103, Owd 
Turn Dooley’s note, booath barren and 
I dreigh (said of a barren and dry cow). 

Tom Drum, See Drum’s entertain- 
ment. 

Tom Fool. See More know; and Red 
and yellow. 

Tom Hodges. See John Toy. 

Tom Long. See John Long. 

Tom Norton. See All worse. 

Tom of all trades. See Jack of all 
trades. 

To-morrow come never. 1678 : Ray, 
343. 1725 ; Bailey, tr. Erasmus’ Colloq., 
34. 1769 : Colman, Man and Wife, III. 
1825 : Brockett, Gloss. N. Country 
Words, 150, Niwer, never, " To-mor- 
row come niwer — ^^vhen two Simdays 
meet together.” 1830 : Marrj'at, 
King’s Own, ch. xxvi. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 141. 

To-morrow is a new day. c. 1520 : 
Calisto and Meliboea, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, i. 86, Well, mother, to-morrow is 
a new day ; I shall perform that I have 
you promised. 1592 : Lyly, Mother 
Bombie, V. iii. c. 1620 : B & F., 
Night-Walker, II. iii. 1685-6; Cotton, 
Montaigne, bk. ii. ch. iv.. To-morrow’s 
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To-morrow 638 Tongue 


a New Day [title of chapter} 1713 
Motteiuc, Quixote, Pt II ch Itviu 
1823 Scott, SI Ronan’s, ch xxxin 
To-morrow is untouched 1846 
Denham, Proverbs, i (Percy S ) 
To-morrow mommg I found a horse- 
shoe 1620 Shelton, Quixote, Pt II 
ch xlm , That are as much to the pur- 
pose as " To-morrow I found a horse- 
shoe " 1732 FuDer, No 5208 1926 
Tiwtes, 2 Nov , p 14, col 7, 'The eve ol 
the election finds the Democrats sa5nng, 
like the man m the proverb, ** To-mor- 
row I found a horse-shoe " 

To-morrow See also Put {3) 

Tom Prodger’s job, A 1854 Baker, 
Ncfrthanls Gloss , s v " Prodger," “ A 
Tom Prodger’s job" , a clumsy piece 
of work IS so called 
Tom Tcll-truth 1377 Langland, 
Plowman B :v 17, Tornme Trewe- 
tonge-telle-me-no-tales 1342 Udall, 
tr Erasmus’ Apoph , 202 (1877), (As ye 
Vrould say m English) Thom trouth, 
or plain Sansbuine 1350 Latimer, 
Sermons 289 (P S ), Master, we know 
that thou art Tom Truth, and thou 
tellest the very truth Thou art 
plain Tom Truth 1600 J Lane, Tom 
Tel-Trolhs Message [title] (N Sh. S ) 
1646 Quarles, Works, i 93 (Grosart) 
i68i Robertson, Phrased Generahs, 
1066, So Tom tell-troth talks and re- 
ports 1709 O Dykes, Eng Proverbs, 
p XXXVI (2nd ed ), Neither do I 
look upon such scraps, as. Latter Lam- 
mas Tom Tell-Troth ♦ to be 
fit for my purpose 1826 Scott, 
Journal, 19 Feb Yet is he Tom Tell- 
truth, and totally imable to disguise 
his real feelings 1869 Spuigeon, 
John Ploughman, ch xvui , Better be 
laughed at as Tom Tell-truth than be 
praised as Crafty Charlie 

Tom Thumb, A tale of 1659 
Howell, 14 

Tong, Kent See Bapchild, and 
Muston 

Tongue, subs i A good tongue ts a 
good weapon 1732 Fuller, No 180 

2 At one's tongue’s end 1590 Tarl- 
ions Newes out of Purg , 69 (Sh S ), To 
blame those wives whose secrets laj at 
their tongues end 1652 Walsmgham, 


Arcana Aultca^ 18 (1694), Upon whose 
tongues-end lay the disposal of hts life 
1751 Fielding, bk xii ch \ii 

Ilaving always at her tongue’s end that 
excellent proverb 1854 Baker, 

Northants Gloss , s v "I had it at my 
tongue’s end," 1 e I was ready to speak, 
but on reflection held my tongue 

3 Her tongue runs on pattens 1546 
Heywood, Proierhs, Pt II ch vii 
c 1550 \ 5 daM, Roister Bolster,! ni 
your tongue can renne on patins as well 
as mine 1611 Davies (of Hereford) 
Sc of Folly, 46, in Works, u (Grosart) 

4 His tongue goes always of errands, 
but never speeds 1732 F^er, No 

2515 

5 His longue ts as cloven as the dails 
foot Ibid , No 2516 

6 Hts tongue ts no slander 1633 

Draxe, 121 1670 Ray, 196 1736 

Bailey. Diet , s v Ton^e " 

7 Hts tongue is well hung 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , I warrant 
this rogue’s tongue is w ell hung 1754 
Berthclson, Eng ’Danish Diet , s v 
" Hung " 

8 Hts tongue runs on wheels c 145 ® 
Parionope, 420 (EETS), They liaue 
no joy to say the best, Suche mennys 
tonges gone euer on whehs 1738 
Swift, Polite Comers , Dial I , ^Vhy, 
w'cnch, I thmk thy tongue runs upon 
wheels this morning 1828 Carr, 
Craven Dialect, u 213, " His tongue 
runs 0’ wheels " , i e he talks fast 

9 Let not thy tongue run away with 
thy brains 1732 Fuller, No 3190 

10 That tongue doth lye that speakes 
tn hast 1611 Davies (of Hereford) 
Sc of ToUy, 43, m Works, u (Grosart) 

II. The tongue breaks bones, though 
itself has none c 1270 ProP of Al- 
fred, in Old Eng Mtscell 128 (Moms), 
For ofte tunge breketh bon tbejh heo 
seolf nabbe non Before 1384 Wclif, 
Works, 11 44 (Arnold), Tunge brckith 
boon, al if the tunge himself have noon 
e 1470 G Ashby, Poems, 64 (E E T S ), 
The tonge breketh boon, thaugh he be 
tendre 1346 Heynood, Proverbs, Fj 
II ch v , Toung breaketh bone, it selfe 
hauyng none 1670 Ray, 26 1732 

Fuller, No 4795 
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Too 


12. The tongue is ever turning to the j 
aching tooth. 1586; Young, tr.Guazzo’s ; 
Civil Convcrs., fo. 221, The tongue rolls ; 
there where the teeth aketh. 1659: ' 
Howell, Proverbs: Ital.-Eng., 8, Where 
the tooth pains, the toimg is commonly 
upon it. 1732 : FuUer, No. 4796. 

13. The tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x., : 
Her tong is no edge toole, but yet it wUl 
cut. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudenium. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4797 [wth " sorely ” > 
after “ cuts ”j. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, , 

138 (1905)- i 

14. The tongue ts the rudder of our \ 

ship. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4798. j 

15. The tongue of idle persons is never \ 

idle. Ibid., No. 4800. | 

16. The tongue talks at the head's cost. | 
1640: TLoxhext, Jac.Prudentum. 1670: i 
Ray, 26. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4801. 

17. The tongue walks where the teeth 
speed not. 1640: Herbert, fac. Prn- 
dentuni. 

18. To keep one's tongue between one’s 
teeth. 1672 : Walker, Par am., 18, I 
shall keep my tongue between my teeth. 
1692 : L’Estrange, Msop, 271 (3rd ed.). 
That have the wit yet to keep their 
tongues betwxt their teeth. 1709 : 
Cibber, Rival Fools, 11 ., If he does not ; 
keep his tongue between his teeth. I’ll 
give him a chuck o’ the chin, shall chop 
him in two. 1784 : New Foundl. Hasp, 
for Wit, i. 287. 1821 ; Scott, Kenil- 
worth, ch. vii.. Silence, good neigh- 
bours! . . . keep tongue behvixt teeth. 

19. Tongue, whither Wilt thou? 1692: 
L’Estrange, Msop: “Life,” ii (3rd ed.) 
[quoted as " the old proverb ”]. 

20. Your tongue is made of very loose j 

leather. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6062. j 

21. Your tongue runs before your wit. 1 
c. 1350 : Pearl, 1 . 294, Thy worde byfore 
thy W3dte con fie. 1546 : Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv. c. 1597 • 
Deloney, Gentle Craft, Pt. I. ch. i.. 
Pardon me ... if my tongue doe out- 
shp my wit. c. 1680 : L'Estrange, i 
Seneca’s Epistles, i.. He will no more 
speak fast, than he will run, for fear 
his tongue should go before his wit. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Di^. I. 
1822 ; Scott, Nigel, ch. vih.. Blisters 


on my tongue, " it runs too fast for my 
TOt.” 

22. Your tongue runs nineteen to the 
dozen. 1854 • Baker, Northants Gloss., 
s.v. “ Nineteen,” A common expression, 
when any one talks too fast. "Your 
tongue runs nineteen to the dozen, 
there is no getting in a word rvith you. ” 
1901 ; Raymond, Idler Out of Doors, 123, 
Wiilst she talked nineteen to the dozen. 

See also Heart (12) ; and Long tongue. 

Too big a gun. See quots. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 1824, He carries too big a 
gun for me. 1912; S. Butler, Note- 
Books, 256, This gentleman had a de- 
cided manner and carried quite as many 
guns as the two barristers . . . who 
sat opposite to us. 

Too big for one’s fireplace =Be3rond 
one’s means 1893 : Gower, Gloss, of 
Surrey Words, 16 (E.D.S.), I’m much 
obliged to you for letting me look at the 
farm ; but I think that it’s too big for 
my fireplace. 

Too busy gets contempt. To be. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

Too far East is West. 1853 • Trench, 
Proverbs, 93 (1905), This proverb. Ex- 
tremes meet, or its parallel. Too far East 
is W est, reaches very far into the heart 
of things. 

Too free to be fat, 1670 : Ray, 176. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
641, Too free to be fat ; Promus magis 
quam condus. 

Too good is stark naught. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. II. 

Too hasty burnt his lips. 1623 : 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 519. 

Too hasty to be a parish clerk. 1633 : 
Draxe, 10 [“priest” for “clerk”]. 
1670 ; Ray, 180. 

Too heavy or too hot. c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1 . 138, I spare 
nat to taken, god it woot. But if it be 
to hevy or to hoot. 1542 : Udall, tr. 
Erasmus’ Apoph., 359 (1877), As being 
a taker and a bribing feloe, and one 
for whom nothing was to hotte nor 
to heauie. 1607; The Puritan, I. i.. 
Nothing was too hot, nor too dear for 
me. 1653: Urquhart, Rabelais, bk. i. 
ch. xxvii.. They robbed both men and 
women, and took all they could catch ; 
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nothing was either too hot or too hcavie 
for them 1822 Scott. Ntgel, ch viu , 
Such a sight, sweetheart, will make one 
loth to meddle with matters that are 
too hot or heavy for their handling 
1890 N & Q , 7th ser , x 446, " No- 
thing but what IS too hot and too 
heavy ” This sentence is a proverbial 
saying in North Notts, and its applica- 
tion is in respect of those who are 
not particular with regard to the man- 
ner in which they procure the means 
for carrymg on their mode of living 
Too high for the stirrup, and not high 
enough for the saddle Oxfordsh 1913 
Folk-Lore, xxiv 77 
Too hot to hold 1639 Clarke, 178 
1678 Ray, 346 

Too late to grieve when the chance is 
past, It is 1605 Camden, Rematns, 
326 (1870) 1732 Fuller, No 5256 

Too late to spare when all is spent 
c 1555 in Wnght, Songs, etc , PhtUp 
and Mary, 30 (Roxb Cl ), To latte they 
spare, when all ysgoone 1639 Clarke, 
262 1731 Bailey, Dtd , s v “ Spare " 
1853 Trench, Proverbs, 113 (1905) 
1874 N ^ , 5th ser , i 205 
Too late to spare when the bottom is 
bare 1539 Taverner, Proverbs, fo 32, 
It IS to late spannge at the bottome 
c 15M G Harvey, Marginalia, 102 
(1913) ^ in 1539] 1670 Ray, 144 

1732 Fuller, No 6345 
Too light winning makes the prize 
light 1855 Bohn, 545 
Too low for a hawk, too high for 
3 buzzard 1919 Hax Beerbohm, 
Seven Men, 100, I had done for myself, 
so far as those people were concerned 
And now that I had sampled them, 
what cared I for others ? " Too low 
for a hawk, too high for a buzzard " 
That homely old saying seemed to sum 
me up 

Toe inan7 cooks spoil the broth 
1662 Gerbier, Discourse of Building, 
24 1732 Fuller, No 4657, The more 

cooks the worse broth 1778 S 
Cnsp, in D Arblay, Diary, 1 84 (1876), 
In these cases generally the more cooks 
the worse broth c 1804 J Austen 
Hatsons, 24 (Walkley, 1923) 1855 
Kingsley, Wed Ho!, ch xv 1921* 


Observer, 15 May, p 13, col 5, Eleven 
dever gentlemen have made this joUj 
entertainment, and, contrary to emtom, 
too many cooks have not spoiled the 
broth 

Too many stairs and back-doors makes 
thieves and whores 1662 Gerbier, 
Discourse of Building, 14 [cited as " the 
old English proverb "J 
Too much bed me^es a dull head 
Derby 1884 Folk-Lore Journal, u 279 
Too much breaks the bag 16^ 
Tomano Piazza Univ , 244 [" sack " 
for '■ bag ”] 1670 Ray, 26 1732 

Fuller, No 5259 

Too much consulting confounds 
Ibid , No 5261 

Too much cordial will destroy Ibid , 
No 5263 

Too much cunmng undoes 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Brit -Eng , 3 
Too much diligence is hurtful 1561 
Hoby, Couriter, 61 (T T ), It hath bene 
a proverbe emonge some most excellent 
peincters of old time, that To muche 
dibgence is hurtful] 

Too much liberty spoils all z6tz 
Cotgrave, s v ’* Bandon,” Much liberty 
bnngs men to the gallowes 1681 
Robertson, Phrased Generalts, 822 
1694 Terence made En^xsh, 223, For 
too much liberty corrupts an angel 
“ Too much money makes men mad, 
the proucrbplame doth show ” c 1640 
in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 117 

(1923) 

Too much of a good thing 1601 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, IV i , 
\Vhy then, can one desire too much of a 
good thing > 261Z Cotgrave, s v 

Manger,” A man may take too much 
of a good thing 1809 Syd Smith, 
Works, I 175 (1867) ( 0 ). TTiis (to use 
a very colloquial phrase) is surely too 
much of a good thmg 
Too much of nothing but of fools and 
asses 1639 Clarke, 73 
Too much of one thmg is naught (or 
good for nothing) e 1386 Chaucer, 
C Tales, iv 645 (Skeat), That that is 
overdoon, it wol nat preve Anght, as 
clerkes 503^1, it is a vyce c 1450 
Abce of Aristotill, in E E T S , Ext Ser , 
8, P 60, For to moche of on thynge was 



Too 

neuer holsome. c. 1500 ; in Antiq. 
Repertory, iv. 414 {1809), To muche ys 
nought of any manor of thynge. c. 1554 : 
Interlude of Youth, in Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, ii. 19, Over-much of one thing is 
nought. . 1591 : Harington, Orl. Furi- 
oso: “Allegory,” 408 (1634), Our English 
prouerbe saith, Too much of one thing 
is good for nothing. 1634 : C Butler, 
Feminine Monarchie, 170 [as in 1591]. 
1681 ; Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
877 [as in 1591]. 1725 : Bailey, tr. 
Erasmus’ Colloq., 39 [as in 1591] . 1751 : 
Fielding, Amelia, bk. xi. ch. iii. [as in 
1591]. 1871 : N. <§■ Q., 4th ser., viii. 
506, [Lancs] Too much of ought Is 
good for nought. 1901 ; F. E. Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 10, To’ mitch ov owt’s 
good for nowt. 

Too much praise is a burthen. 1669 : 
PoUieuphuia, 140. : Fuller, No. 

5266. 

Too much pudding will choke a dog. 
1830 ; Colman, jr., in Hum. Works, 421 
(Hotten). 1917: Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 141, Too much pudding would 
sade [satiate] a dog. 

Too much spoileth, too little is nothing. 
1659: Howell, Prowrfts.- Ital.-Eng., 12, 
Too much spoiles, too little doth not 
satisfie. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5268. 

Too much taking heed is loss. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prtdentum. 

Too old to learn his accidence, He is 
now. 1659 : Howell, 11 (g). 

Too proud as too slow, As well. 1594 - 
Drayton, Idea, lix. 

Too proud to ask is too good to re- 
ceive, He that is. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2194. 

Too secure is not safe. He that is. 
Ibid., No. 2195. 

Too soon, He's up. That’s hanged ere 
noon. Ibid., No. 6279. 

Too soon wise to be long old. 1592 • 
Greene, Works, x. 238 (Grosart), The 
neighbours saw, I was too soone wise; 
to be long olde. J 594 ' Shakespeare, 
Rich. III., in. i.. So mse, so young, 
they say, do never live long. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. L, I fear 
Lady Answerall can’t live long, she has 
so much wit. 1825 '• Scott, in Lock- 
hart’s Life, vi. 134, I should be sorry 


Tottenham 

the saying were verified in him — " So 
wise, so jmung, they say do ne’er live 
long.” 

Tooth and Teeth, subs. i. Tooth and 
nail = Bj^ all means possible. [Mani- 
bus pedibusque. — ^Terence, Andr., 161.] 
1533 • Udall, Flowers out of Terence, 
fo. 3, He doeth all thynges . . . with 
tothe and nayle, as moche as in him 
lyeth. 1565 : Calfhill, Answer to 
Maritall, 228 (P.S.), Defended with 
• tooth and nail. 1646 : Wither, What 
Peace to the Wicked?, 2 (Spens. S.), 
Some, for themselves, with tooth, and 
naile. 1710; T. Ward, Eng. Reform., 
27 (1716). Then faU with tooth and nail 
upon ’em. 1766 : Garrick, Neck or 
Nothing, II. i., She is not to be trusted 
... tooth and nail against us. 1850 : 
Dickens, Copperfield, ch. xlii., I’ve got 
a motive . . . and I go at it tooth and 
nail. 

2. Your teeth are longer than your 
heard. 1855 ; Bohn, 582. 

Too too will in two. Cheshire 1670 : 
Ray, 149. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs 
Sayings, 10, Too-too will i' two (Friends 
who are too intimate are sure to quar- 
rel). 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 
141. 

Top. As soon drive a top over a tiled 
house. 1546 ; Heyrvood, Proverbs, Pt. 
II. ch. V., I shall as soone trie him or 
take him this waie. As dryve a top ouer 
a tyeld house. 1659 : Howell, 3, You 
may drive a toppe over a tylde house 
as soon. 1678 ; Ray, 291, As good as 
ever drave top over til'd house. 

Top-heavy, He is = He is drunk 
1678 : Ray, 87. 1736 : Bailey, Diet , 
s.v. 1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, ii. 
859, Being top-heavy with liquor. 

Topmost branch is not the safest 
perch, The. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 103. 

Totnes, Devon. See quot. 1S50: 

N. & Q., 1st ser., ii. 511, Here I sit, 
and here I rest. And this torvn shall be 
called Totness. [Said to have been 
spoken by Brutus of Troy, when he 
landed there!] 

Tottenham, Middlesex, i. Tottenham 
is turned French. 1536: Norfolk, to 
Cromwell, in Cal. Lett., etc., Henry VIII ^ 
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ji No 233, It IS further written to me 
that a bruit doth run that I should 
be m the Tower of London When 
I shall deserve to be there Totyn- 
ham shall turn French 1546 Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, Ft I ch vii 1631 
W Bedwell, Briefe Descnp of 
ToUenham, sig D3, Three prouerbs 
commonly b> the neighbours vsed and 
spoken of Tottenham The first of those 
IS Tottenham ts turn’d Trench 1662 
Fuller Worthies, 11 314 (1840) 179® * 

Grose, Prov Gloss , s v " London " 

2 When Tottenham Wood is all on 

fire Then Tottenham Street ts nought but 
mire 1631 Bedwell. ut supra, sig 
D4 1662 Fuller, Worthies u 314 
(1840) 1790 Grose Prov Gloss, sv 

‘ London ” 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore 51 

3 You shall as easily remote Totten- 
ham-uood 1631 Bedwell ut supra, 
sig D4 1790 Grose Prov Gloss s v 

‘London 

Touch, verb I I uould not touch 
him xnth a pair of tongs 1639 Clarke 

34, Not to be handled with a pair of 
tongues 1658 Wtt Restor’d, 150 For 
mthout a payre of tongs no man will 
touch her 1732 Fuller, No 2649. I 
will not touch her with a pair of tongs 
1854 Dickens, Hard Times, bk 1 ch 
IV , I was so ragged and dirty that you 
wouldn't have touched me with a pair 
of tongs 1876 Blackmore Cripfs, 
ch 111 , As if I would touch him with a 
pair of tongs, sir! 1901 F E Taylor, 
Lancs Sayings, 33, Aw wouldno' touch 
him wi' a pair o’ tungs 
2 To iouchta the quick 1546 Hej- 
wood. Proverbs, Ft I ch vi , Practyse 
in all, about all toucheth the quidee 
1567 Golding, Orti, bk vi 1 162, And 
that did touch Minerva to the qincke 
1602 Shakespeare, Hamlet, II ii , I'U 
tent him to the quick Before 1658 
Cleveland, Works, 131 (1742) There I 
confess I am touched to the quick 
1742 rielding,^«(fr«ps, bk 1 ch ■wi. 
The last appellation stung her to the 
quick 1823 Scott. St Ronan's, ch 
XXIX , But when jou touch me to the 
quick you cannot expect me to 
endure without wincing 1855 Kings- 


ley, West Hot, ch 1 , Her last wordi 
had touched him to the quick 

3 Touch and take 1591 Flono 
Second Frutes 197, Touch and take, 
take and holde 1620 Two Merry 
Milkmaids, IV 11 , I know »what the 
prouerbe saies, touch me and take me 
1662 Davenant, Law against Lovers, 
IV . My grandam left me nothing at her 
death But a good old proverb, thats 
Touch and Take 1819 Scott, BriJi 
of L ch IX , Touch and try — the gold 
is good as ever was weighed 

4 Touch pot. touch =No credit 

given 1654 Gayton, Pleasant Notes 
Don Q , 83 1720 Swift, Elegy on Mr 

Demar, He touched the pence when 
others touched the pot 1772 Graves, 
Spirit Quixote, bk lu ch n , We know 
the custom at such houses 'Its 
touch pot, touch penny— V.0 only want 
moneys worth for our money 1822 
Scott, Nigel ch wi , Since touch pot 
toucJi penny makes every man equal 

5 Touch wood, it s sure to come good 
19^ N & Q , loth ser , vi 231 

Touch'Stone trieth gold, As the, so 
gold trieth the hearts of men Z59^ 
Meres, Palladis, fo 204, As golde is 
tned by the touchstone, so nches do 
shew what js in a man 1669 Pohteu- 
phuta, 130 1732 Fuller, No 73^ 

[oinittmg '■ the hearts of "J 

Tough as leather, As 1611 Cot 
grave, s v " Conas " 1678 Ray. 2<p, 
As tough as whitleather 1843 Mrs 
Carlyle, Lett, j 219 (1883) (0), The 
“cold fowl ■' was as tough as 

leatlier 

Tow To have tow on one’s distaff 
To have business on hand, to have 
“ eggs on the spit ” c 1386 Chaucer, 
Miller's Tale, 1 588, He hadde more 
tow on his du>taf Than Gerveys 1 new 
1412 Hoccleve,i?ege»ien<,45 (C E TS), 
Tow on my distaf haue I for to 
•spynne, More, my fadir, than je 
wot of -yit 1533 Heywood, Pari 
and Friar, in Hazhtt, Old Plays, u 23®. 
I have more tow on my distalf than I 
can well spin 1732 Fuller, No 4128 
She hath other tow on her distaff 
1818 Scott, Fam Letters, 11 4 
I did not much vvnte him con amore 
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. . . above all, I had too much flax on Carr, Craven Dialect, i. 213, " To trail a 

my distaff. igo6 : Doyle, Sir Ntgel, leet [light] harrow.” This expression 

ch xxvi., By my ten flnger-bones! . . . allud^ to the comforts of single blessed- 

he found more on his distaff that time ness. 1855 : Robinson, Whitby Gloss , 

than he knew how to spin. 79, He trails a light harrow, his hat 

Tower of London. See Fool (22). covers his family. 

Towers build masons. 1639 ; Clarke. Traitors. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 82, 
8. Are there traitours at the table that the 

Town-bull is a bachelor, Then the — loaf is turn’d the wrong side upwards ? 
i e. as soon as such an one. 1678 : Ray, • See also Treason. 

66. I Traitors’ Bridge [Tower of London], A 

Tracies, i. The Tracies have always | loyal heart may be landed under. 1662 : 
the wind in their faces. 1662: Fuller, Fuller, Worthies, ii. 347 (1840). 1790: 

Worthies, i. (1840). 1790: Grose, \ Grose, Proz^. G/oss., s.v. " London.” 
Prov. Gloss, s.v. “Gloucestershire.” | Trap, To understand (or To be up to). 
1897 : Norway, H. and B. tn Devon, etc., ' 1679 • Counterfeits, III. i , You’re de- 
378, Who has not heard of the weird of ' ceiv’d in old Gomez, he understands 
the Tracys, with ever the wnd and the trap. 1699 : Farquhar, Love and a 
rain in their faces. 1905 : N. & Q., loth Bottle, III., We understand trap, sir, you 
ser., iv. 335. must not catch old birds with chaff. 

2. See quot. 1906 : Vincent, B. and 1700 ; Ward, London Spy, 148 {1924), 
B. in Berks, 121, " The Tracys, the The rest . . . look’d as if the}^ had 
Lacys, and the Fettiplaces Owm all the understood trap this twenty years 
manors, the parks, and the chases,” 1821 : Scott, Pirate, ch. iv.. His good 
sa}^s the old rhyme. lady (who understood trap as well as 

Trade, szz6s. I. A handful of trade is any woman in the Meams) . . . 1828: 
worth a handful of gold. 1736 : Bailey, Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 217, “ To be up 
Diet., s.v. to trap," to be cunning m business, to 

2. A trade is better than service, be sharp-witted in promoting self-in- 

1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. terest. 1854 • Baker, Northants Gloss., 

3. He that changes his trade. See s.v. “ Trap ” [as in 1828] 

quots. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Panier,” ■ Trash and trumpery is the highway 
He that meddles \vitii another mans to beggary. 1678: Ray, 2ir. 1732: 
trade, milkes his cow' in a pannier Fuller, No. 6091. 

[basket]. 1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Travel makes a wise man better, but 

Essays on Proverbs, 89, He that changes a fool worse. Ibid., No. 5272. 

his trade makes soop in a basket. Travel, verb. I. He that travels far 

4. He that hath a trade. See quot. knows much. 1639 : Clarke, 276. 1670 ; 
1611 : Cotgrave, s v. “ Mestier,” He Ray, 149. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2335 [wth 
that hath a good trade hath a goodly “much " for “far”]. 

revenue. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 2. He travelled with Mandeville. 
turn. He that learns a trade, hath a Ibid., No. 2374. 

purchase made. 1736 : Franklin, Way 3. He who travelleth not by sea, knows 

to Wealth, in Works, i. 444 (Bigelow), not what the fear of God is. 1623 : 
He that hath a trade, hath an estate. Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 230. 

1772 : Franklin, in Works, iv. 538, The Traveller, subs. i. A traveller may 

proverb says, “ He who has a trade has lie by authority. 1509 : Barclay, Ship 

an ofSce of profit and honour.” of Fools, ii. 68 (1874), There thre sortes 

5. Trade is the mother of money, be Of people lyuynge, whiche may 

1633: Draxe, 207. 1670: Ray, 27. themselfe defende In lesynge [lying], 

1732 • FuUer, No. 5271. for they haue auctoryte to lye The 

See also Good trade; Man (28); and first is pylgrymes that hath great 

Two of a trade. wonders sene In strange countres, suche 

Trail a light harrow. To. 1828: may say what they ^vyU. c, 1598: 
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Deloney, Gentle Crajt, Pt 11 ch vi , 
Trauellers haue liberty to vtter 
what lies they list 1630 Brathwait, 
Eng Gent , etc , (1641), Whence it 

IS said, that travellers, poets and l3^ars, 
are three words al of one signification 
1683 Drjden and Lee, o/G«is<. 
IV IV , If he has been a travdler, he 
certainly says true , for he may lie 
by authority 1744-^ Mrs Haywood, 
PcMi Spedaior, m 283 (1771), There is 
a kind of latitude, they say, given to 
travellers to exceed the truth 1813 
B3Ton in Letters, etc , ii 311 (Prothero), 
I never have, and never should have, 
alluded to it on my own authority, from 
respect to the ancient proverb on 
Travellers Cf Old, A (6) (14), and 
Painters 

2 A traveller must have See quots 
The details of equipment vary 1591 
Flono, Second Fnites, 93, If you wiU be 
a traueller haue iwayes the eies 
of a faulcon the eares of an asse 
the face of an ape the mouth 
of a hog the shoulder of a cantell 
the leggcs of a stagg and 
see that you neuer want two bagges 
very fall, that is one of pacicnce 
and another of money 1594 Nashc, 
Works, V 141 (Grosart), A traueller 
must haue the hacke of an asse to bear 
all, a tung like the tayle of a dog to 
flatter all, the mouth of a hog to eate 
what is set before him, the eare of a 
merchant to heare all and say nothing 
1611 m Coryat, CrudtHes, 1 44 w 
(1905). Note reader that a traveller 
must have the backe of an asse, the 
mouth of a sow, the eye of a hawke. 
a merchants eare, etc 1616 Rich 
Cabinet, fo 147, Traueller must haue 
the he^ of a philosopher the 

heart of a lyon the mouth of a 
swine the eyes of a hawke 
the backe of an asse the legges of 
a cammell and the vigilancy of a 
cocke 1666 Tomano, Piazza Unit 
157 [a slightly vaned copy of 1591] 
1678 Ray, 296, To travell s^ely 
through the world a must have a 
falcons eye, an asses eares an apes face 
a merchants words, a camells back a 
hogs mouth, and a harts legs 


3 Much spends the traveller more than 
ikeabiier 1640 Herbert, /cc P/K<f 
Treacle Town=Macclesfield 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 146 No good 
reason has ever been given why it is so 
called 

Tread on a worm See Worm (3) 
Tread one’s shoe awry, To =« To be 
guilty of a lapse from virtue c 1422 
Hoedeve, Minor Poems, xxiv 66 (0), 
No womman But swich oon as 
hath trode hir shoo amis 1562 Hej 
wood, Eptgr , 6th hund , No 21, My 
wife doth euer tread hir shooe a wiy 
1590 Tarltons Newes, 75 (Sh S) A 
faire wife, that could not freade 
right, yet wnneht hir shoe inward 
as secret as she was false 1616 
Sharpbam, Cupid's Whirligig, IV , She 
hath neuer trode her foot awry 1639 
D’Urfcy, Richmond Heiress, II » . A 
foolish female nice and shy, That never 
yet trod shooe awry 1710 Ward, 
Nuptial Dialogues, 1 141, But I defj 
Your servile spies to prove I've trod 
awry 

Treason, To love the, but hate the 
traitor 1614 C Brooke, Rich Third, 
109 (Grosart), They loue no traytors 
that doe tracers vse 1683 
and Lee, Duke 0/ Guise, III 1 , shie 
then the traitor, but yet love the 
treason 1692 L'Estrange, £sop, 
(3rd ed.). We love the treason but 
we hate the traytor 1712 Jlotteux, 
Quixote, Pt I bk iv ch xii , 
made good to them our Spanish pro- 
verb, that the treason pleases, but the 
traitors are odious 
Treasure IS tickle 1583 Melbancke, 
Philoltmis, sig E3 
Tree and Trees, subs 1 A good tree 
IS a good shelter 1732 FuUer, No 
182 

2 As a tree falls so must it he J5-19 
Latimer, Seven Sermons, 118 (Arber) 
^Vheresoeuer the tree falleth 
It shall rest 1556 Heywood, Spider 
and File, cap 88 p 380 (Farnier) 
Where the tree falleth there lieth it.-^ 
clerks say so c 1630 in Fozh 
Ballads, \ 143 (B S ), And as he [the 
tree] falls, so doth he lye 1820 
Monastery, ch vm , There lies the faded 
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tree, and as it fell, so it lies. 1921 : 
Hudson, Trav. in Little Things, ch. iii, 

3. Large trees give more shade than 
fruit. 1855 ; Bohn, 439. 

4. Set trees poor and they will grow 
rich, setthejn rich and they will grow poor. 
1678 : Ray, 350. 1846 ; Denham, Pro- 
verbs, 3 (Percy S.). 

5. The highest tree hath the greatest 
fall. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 333 
(1870). 1670 : Ray, 13. 1736 : Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. “ Tree,” The higher the tree 
the greater the fall. 

6. There is no tree hut bears some fruit. 
1616 : Breton, in Works, ii. « 8 (Grosart), 
There is no tree but beareth fruit. 
1670 : Ray, 149. 

7. The tree falls not at the first blow. 
Before 1500 : in HUl, Commonplace- 
Book, 128 (E.E.T.S.), Hit is a febill tre 
that fallith at the first strok. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 48. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. ” Tree " [" stroke " 
for “ blow 

8 . The tree is known by its fruit. 
1564 : BuUein, Dialogue, 86 (E.E.T.S.), 
You shal know that fruicte by the tree, 
c. 1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 143 (B.S.). 
1670 : Ray, ii, A tree is known by the 
fruit, and not by the leaves. 1719 : 
Prior, in Peck, Desid. Curiosa, 222 
(1779). 1861: Peacock, Gryll Grange, 
ch. V., If you know the tree by its fruit 
... Cf. Such tree. 

9. The tree that grows slowly keeps 
itself for another. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 
Prudentum. 

10. Trees eat but once. Ibid. 

11. When the tree is fallen, all go with 
their hatchet. 1586 : Y oung, tr. Guazzo's 
Civil Comers, fo. 206, The tree is no sooner 
fallen downe to the grounde, but euerie 
one is readie to runne vppon it with 
his hatchette. 1640: Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4804, 
The tree is no sooner down, but eveiy 
one runs for his hatchet. 1875 : 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 154, When 
the tree is doTO every one runs with 
his hatchet. 

Treelton. See Bolsover. 

Tregeagle, He roars like. 1864 : 
" Cornish Proverbs,” m N. & Q., 3rd 
ser., vi. 6. 1865 : Hunt, Pop. Romances 


W. of Eng., 143 (1896), " Roaring or 
howling like Tregeagle,” is a common 
expression amongst the vulgar in Corn- 
wall. 1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic 
Speech, etc., 196 [Mrs. Wright tells the 
legend at length]. 

Tregoney. See quot. 1906 : Q.- 

Couch, Mayor of Troy, ProL, The Mayor 
I of Tregoney, who could read print 
upside-down, but wasn’t above being 
spoken to. 

Tre, Pol and Pen, By, You shall know 
the Cornish men. 1602 : Carew, Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, 149 (1811). 1662 ; 
Fuller, Worthies, i. 306 (1840). 1750 : 
R. Heath, Acc. of Scilly, 338, By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, Ross, Caer, and Lan, 
You know Cornish men. 1821 : Scott, 
Kenilworth, ch. i. [" may ” for “ shall ”]. 
1864 ; “ Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., V. 208 [as in 1750, but wth 
“shaU” before "know,” and “all” be- 
fore "Cornish"]. 1928: Sphere, 7 Jan., 
36, This, of course, is Cornwall . . . 
the country of "Tre, Pol, and Pen.” 

Trick, subs. i. A trick to catch an old 
one. 1608: Middleton [title of play]. 
c. 1624 : Davenport, King John, IV. 
iii., 'Twas well 5'et that the trick has 
catch’d this old one. 

2. A trick worth two of that. 1597 : 
Shakespeare, i Henry IV., II. i. 
1619 : Chapman, Two Wise Men, V. i. 
c. 1620 : Barnavelt, IV. i., in BuUen, Old 
Plays, ii. 272, I know a trick worth 
ten o’ that. 1772 : Graves, Spirit. 
Quixote, bk. iii. ch. xv. 1879 : R. L. S., 
Story of a Lie, ch. vi. 

3. Trick for trick. 1639 : Howell, 4, 
Trick for trick, and a stone in thy 
foot besides, quoth one pulling out a 
stone out of his mares hoof, when she 
bit him upon the back, and he her 
upon the buttock. 1670 : Ray, 217 
[as in 1659]. 1710 : Ward, Nuptial 
Dialogues, ii. 51, Women . . . love to 
shew us trick for trick. 1730 ; Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. “ Quid pro quo,” Quid pro 
quo . . . trick for trick, a Rowland 
for an Oliver. 

Trig as a linnet. 1892 ; Heslop, 
Northumb. Words, 744 (E.D.S.), “Trig 
as a lennard (spruce as a linnet) ” — 
Newcastle proverb. 
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Tnm as a trencher c 1540 Bale, 
Kynge Johan, 98 (Camden S ), Tiyimne 
as a trencher, havynge his shoes of golde 
1542 Udall, tr Erasmus’ Apoph , 276 
{1877), Filhng vp as tnmme as a 
trencher the space that stoode voide, 
with his own hand the Appendix. 
Mr R Roberts the editor and publisher 
of this repnnt, says "A proverbial 
sajing which may still be heard oc- 
casionally, in the country, although 
trenchers have almost entirely disap- 
peared A new trencher, neatly turned 
out of sycamore wood, had a par- 
ticularly clean and wholesome appear- 
ance ] 

Tfimmmgham Set Gimmingham 
Trim team, like mastee like man — 
with vanants 1583 Melbancke, 
Phtlohnus, sig D3, Tnm tram, neither 
good for God nor man 1653 Middle- 
ton and Rowley, Span Gtpsy, IV 111 , 
Tnm, tram, hang master, hang roan ! 
1681 Robertson, Pkraseol Generalts, 
1246 1714 Ozell, Moltire, 1 159 1762 
Smollett, Sir I Greaves, ch xiii 1785 
Grose, CfflSi Diet Vulgar Tongue, sv 
Tnng, Wing and Ivinghoe 1 See 
quots 1S20 Gent Mag , 11 326, 
Tnng, Wing and Ivinghoe, did go. 
For stnkmg the Black rnnee a blow 
N S' Q , 3rd ser , v 176, The name of 
Ivanhoe was suggested [to Scott] as 
the story goes, by an old rhyme record- 
ing three names of the manors forfeited 
by the ancestor of the celebrated 
Hampden, for sinking the Black Prince 
a blow with his racket, when they 
quarrelled at tennis “ Tnng, 

Wing and Ivanhoe, For stnkmg of a 
blow, Hampden did forego. And glad 
he could escape so ” [Unluckily for 
the legend these manors were never in 
the Hampden family ] 

2 Tnng, Wtng and Ivtnghoe, Three 
dirty villages all tn a row And never 
tsnthoul a rogue or two Would yotf 
know the reason why ^ Leighton Buzzard 
fs hard by 1852 N S-Q ,ist ser , v 
619 

Tnpe-broth is better than no porndge 
1732 Fuller, No 5274 

Tnpe’s good meat if it be well wip’t 
1678 Ray, 50 


Trojan, Like a 1846 Planch^, £t- 
travag . 111 143 (1879), Upon theml 
forward! charge hke Trojans I — go I 
1855 Dickens, Holly Tree, Branch 2, 
He went on a Ijnng hke a Trojan about 
the pony 1883 R L S, Treasure 1 , 
ch xviii , He had lam hke a Trojan 
behmd his mattress in the gallery 

Trot sire, trot dam See quot 1560 
Wilson, Rhetonque, 119 (1909), Trot sire, 
and trot damme, how should the foie 
amble, that is, when both father and 
mother were nought, it is not hke that 
the childe ivill proue good Cf Foal 

Trouble, subs i Let your trouUi 
tarry till its own day comes vjV’ 
Fuller, No 3200 Cf No 2 

2 Hever trouble trouble till trouUi 

trouHesyou Derby 1884 Folk-Lore 
Journal. 11 280 1921 R t Gales, 

Old-World Essays, 243 [quoted as a 
West-Country saying] Cf No i 

3 To have one's trouble for one’s pains 
See Labour 

See also Seek (4) 

Trout See quot 1893 Inwards, 
Wealher Lore, 142, When trout refuse 
bait or fly, There ever is a stonn a-nigh 
See also Chevm, and Sound 

Troy was not took in a day 1732 
Fuller, No 5278 

True, ad} 1 All be not true that 
speak fair c 1460 How the Good 
Wife, 1 65 

2 As true as a corranlo 

D Lupton, London and Country 
"Country," No 12, They [news sheets] 
have used this trade so long, that now 
every one can say, its even as true as 
a currantoe, meanmg that its all false 

3 As true as a turtle c 
Qiaucer, Pari of Fotdes, 1 355» 
wedded turtel with hir herte trewe 
c 1440 Hoccleve, Minor Poems, 14^ 
(E E T S ), As treewe as turtle that lax 
kith hir feere [mate] c 1470 Sonp 
and Carols, 88 (Percy S ). That women 
be trew as tyrtyll on Ire I59° 
Spenser, F Q , 111 xi 2. That was as 
trew in love as turtle to her make 
1670 Ray, 203, As true as a turtw 
to her mate 1720 Gay, Poems, u 
280 (Underhill), Tho' seeming as the 
turtle kind. And hke the gospel true 
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4. As true as God is in heaven. 1737 : 

Ray, 226. 1S69 : FitzGerald, Sea 

Words and Phrases, 16, As true as God’s 
in heaven, here comes Lord Rochford. 
1923 : Folk-Loje, xxxiv. 329 (Oxford- 
shire). 

5. As true as steel. 1303 : Brunne, 
Handl. Synne, 1 . 2338, And to the ded 
was as trew as steyl e. 1385 : Chaucer, , 
Leg. Good Women,iK. 1 . 21, Pitouse, sadde, , 
U3'se, and trewe as steel, c. 14S0 : 
Digby Plays, 116 (E.E.T S ), Now, as 
thou hast b}m trew as styllc 1553 ; 
Googe, Pop. Kingdome, bk iv. 1 . 537, 
And sure vath no dissembling heart, 
for true as steele they bee. 1676 ' 
Shadwell, Virtuoso, III. 1713 : Ga}', 
Wife of Bath, V. iii. 1824 : Scott, 
Redgauntlet, ch. xvi., I am trusty as 
steel to orraers, and always look after 
cargo. 1849 • Bronte, Shirley, ch. ix. 
1923 : Lucas, Advisory Ben, § xxxix. 
p. 208. 

6 . As true as that the candle ate the 
cat — ivith variants. 1666 : Torriano, ■ 
Piazza Univ., 242, The English say. As 
true as that the candle ate the cat. 
1700 ; Ward, London Spy, 230 (1924) 
[as in 1666, but with " plain ” for ■ 
“ true ”]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4351, 
That is as true that the cat crew, and 
the cock rock’d the cradle. 

7. As true as the dial to the sun. 1663; 

Butler, Hiidibras, III. ii. I 74 > True as 
the dial to the sun Although it be not 
shined upon. 1742 : Fielding, Andrews, 
bk. i. ch. xviii.. She was as true to her 
husband as the dial to the sun. ^ 

8 . As true as the Gospel. 1540- Pals- ; 

grave, Acolastus, sig. Q 3 > That is as | 
trewe as the gospell. i577 • Miso- 1 
gonus. III. i. 1633 ; Draxe, 210. 
1753 : Richardson, Grandison, i. 30 1 
(1883). 1828 : Carr, Craven Dialect, , 

i. 193, " It’s as true as t’ gospel,” a 
common asseveration 1872 : Hardy, 
Greenwood Tree, Pt. I. ch ii., “ That’s , 
as true as gospel of this member,” j 
said Reuben. 1926 : PhiUpotts, Yellow • 
Sands, III , Is it true what these old men 
be telling ? Arthur. True as Gospel! ; 

9. As true as velvet. 1608 : Merry '■ 

Devil of Edm., IV. i.. Thou speakst as | 
true as velvet. Cf. Velvet. ; 

Y 


10. A true friend is known in a doubt- 
ful matter. 1591; Lodge, Catharos, 
13 (Hunt. Cl.) [quoted as “ an olde 
prouerbe ”]. 

11. A true jest is no jest. c. 1386 : 

Chaucer, Cook’s Prol., 1 33, But " sooth 
pley, quaad [evil] pley,” as the Fleming 
seith. 1546 • He3r\vood, Proverbs, Pt. 
II. ch. viii.. Sooth bourd is no bourd. 
1591 : Hanngton, Apol. of Pocirie, par. 
9 [as in 1546]. 1633 : Draxe, 99 [as 
in 1546]. 1824 : Scott, Redgauntlet, 

ch. xii , The lady drew up, and the 
Provost said, half aside, “ The sooth 
bourd is nae bourd ” 1825 ; Hone, 
Ev. Day Book, i. 506, To talk now of 
“ no joke Kke a true joke ” is scarcely 
passable. 

12. A true man and a thief think 
differently, c. 1386 : Chaucer, Squire’s 
Talc, 1 . 529, But sooth is seyd, gon 
sithen many a day, " A trew wight and 
a theef thenken nat oon.” 

13. He is a true friend. See quot. 
Before 1500 : in Hill, Commonplace- 
Book, 131 (E.E.T.S.), He ys a trew 
frend, that loveth me for my love and 
not for my good [goods, wedth]. 

14. He that is true. See quots. c. 1300 : 
King Alisaunder, 1 . 7367, Who-so is 
of dede untreowe Ofte hit schal him 
sore reowe. c. 1390 ; Gower, Conf. 
Amantis, bk. vii. 1 . 1961, The proverbe 
is, who that is trewe. Him schal his 
while nevere rewe. 

15. It must be true that all men say. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
XI , It must needes be true that euery 
man sajdh. 1570 : A. Barclay, Mir- 
roitr of Good Manners, 52 (Spens. S.), It 
nedes muste be true which euery man 
doth say. 1670 ; Ray, 56, That is true 
which aU men say. 1748 : Richardson, 
Clarissa, iv. iiS (1783), What every 
one says must be true. 1829 : Scott, 
Geierstein, ch. xxu., How should that 
be false which aU men say is true ? 

16. Many a true word is spoken in 
jest, c 1386 : Chaucer, Monk’s Prol., 
1 . 76, Ful ofte in game a sooth I have 
herd seye. c. 1665 : in Roxb. Ballads, 
vii. 366 (B.S.), Many a true word 
hath been spoke in jest. 1738 : Swift, 
Polite Convers., Dial. I. 1892 : Shaw, 


/ 
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Widowers’ Houses, I 1920 H Lucy, I 
Diary of Journalist, 21 ' 

17 That's as true as I am hts uncle 
1678 Ray. 83 

18 The truest jests sound worst tn j 

guilty ears 1670 Ray, 14 . 

ig True blood may not he c 1489 
Caxton, Sonnes of Aytnon, 248 I 
(EETS), But as men sajen “true I 
blood may not I>e " 

20 True blue will never siattt 
[c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, 111 257 (B S ), 
That sho^\es a good fellow true blew] 
c 1660 m Ibid , IV 495 (B S ), You 
know true blew will never stain 1727 
Harl MS quoted in Roxb Ballads, 
IV 495 (B S ), True blue was the colour 
which never will stam 1732 Fuller 
No 5279 1875 Proverb Volk- 

Lore, 106 

31 True lovers are shy, when people 
are by c 1760 Foote, Lame Lover, II 
[quoted as ' the old proverb ' ] 

22 True praise roots and spreads 
1640 Herbert, y<ic Prudentum 1670 
Ray, 21 ['fakes root" for "roots J 
1736 Baile>,Djcf [asm 1670] 

Trugs 1' th’ Hole or by Brokken Cross, 
Oather by 1917 Bndge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 99 

Trumpeter is dead, Your 1729 
Franklin, Bxsy-Body, No i.m Works.t 
329 (Bigelow), I am cautious of praising 
myself, lest I should be told my trum- 
peter’s dead 1854 Baker, Norihanls 
Gloss , s V ‘ Trumpeter," Trumpeter 
An egotist Sometimes it is said. 

" your trumpeter's dead ” , i e no one 
sounds your praises, so you are com- 
pelled to extol 5 ourself 

Trumps, To be put to one’s 1559 
Mtrr Mag Jack Cade, xx (O ) Ere he 
took me, I put him to his trumps 
158S Mar-Prelate’s Epitome, 13 (J843), 
It would put a man to his trumps, 
to answer these things soundly 1615 
B & F , Cupid's Revenge, IV t , ^Vhat 
IS in 't [m a petition] I know not , but 
it has put him to his trumps 1730 
in Walpole Ballads, 35 (Oxford, 1916} 
And for shifts and excuses Sir WiUiam 
he pumps , Aj, and Bobby the Screen 
too was put to his trumps 1825 
Scott, m Lockhart s Life, vi 7, TEc 


great Roman general, Agncola, was 
strangely put to his trumps at the 
XJrbs Orrea 

Trunch See Gimmingham 

Truro, Cornwall i Pride of Truro 
1602 Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 220 
(1811), Some of the idle disposed 
Comishmen mck their towns with by- 
words, as " Pnde of Truro " 

1864 " Cornish Proverbs,” in N & Q , 
3rd scr , V 275, The Good Fellowship 
of Padstow , Pnde of Truro , Gallants 
of Foy 

2 5eequot 1662 ViiWar, Worthies, 
I $ob (1840), "Tru-ru, Tnveth-en, 
Ombdma geveth Try-ru ” Which is to 
say, " Truru consisteth of three streets , 
and it shall in time be said. Here Tni ru 
stood ” 

Trust, subs I In trust ts treason 
c 1460 GoodWyfewoldaPylgremast, 
1 76, Syt not with no man a-Ioune, for 
oft in trust ystressoun c 1475 hlan- 
kind, sc m st 107 1575 Gascoigne, 

Posies, in Works, 1 404 (Cunliffe) 

1628 Rous, Diary, 30 (Camden S ), Ifl 
greatest trust is often greatest treason 
1670 Ray, 149 

2 This day there is no trust, hut come 
to-morrow. 1732 Fuller, No 4999 
1855 Bohn, 412, I sell nothing on 
trust till to-morrow 

3 Trust IS dead, til payment killed tt 

16^ Tomano, Piazza Univ , 184 
1911 T Neighbourhood, 10^1 

(Public-house inscription] Poor Trust 
IS dead bad pay killed him 

4 Trust ts the mother of deceit 1605 

Camden, Remains, 332 (1870) - 

Trusty verb i Do not trust nar con- 
tend, Nor lay uagers, nor lend. And 
you’ll have peace to your life’s end 
1732 Fuller, No 6351 

2 He who trusteth not ts not deceived 
Ibid , No 2406 

3 He who trusts all things to chance, 
makes a lottery of hts life Ibid , No 
2407 

4 If you trust before you try, you may 

repent before you die c 1560 m Huth, 
Ancient Ballads, etc , 221 (1867), 'Vho 
trusts before he tnes may soone his 
trust repent 1670 Ray, 149 1732 

Fuller, No 6084 
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5. rU trust him no farther than I can tutor. No. 202, His master . . . could 

fling him. 1618 : Harington, trust him mth untold goid". ' 1870 : 

bk. 11. No. 74, That he might scant T. W Robertson, Birth, I., I’d trust 
trust him so farre as throw him. 1670 ; him with untold gold. 

Ray, 197. 1732: Fuller, No. 5286, Fee a^so Try (2). 

Trust him no further than you can Truth, subs, i Fair fall truth and 

throw him. igoi : F. E. Taylor, Lancs \ daylight. 1678 : Ray, 211. 

Sayings, 33, Aw’d trust him no furr 2. In too much dispute truth is lost 
nor aw could throw a bull bi t’ tail. ' 1659: Howell, Proverbs: Fr.-Eng., i. 
1916: B.BuHy, The Counter-Charm, 14, , 3. Tell the truth and shame the ’dml. 

I wouldn’t trust her as far as I could { 1552 : Latimer, Sermons, 506 (P.S.), 
throw her. 1 There is a common saying amongst us, 

6. I’ll trust him no farther than I j " Say the truth and shame the derul.” 
can see him. 1594: True Trag. Rich, j 1597: Shakespeare, i Hemy IF., III. i. 
Third, 17 (Sh. S.), He trust neuer .... 1616 : Jonson, Devil is an Ass, V. v., I 
a Duke in the world, further then I see will teU truth. And shame the fiend, 
him. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Croire,” i 1670; Cotton, Scarro 72 /(fes,bk.iv. 1710: 
To trust no man further then he sees | Centlivre, Man’s Bewitch’d, III. i. 1823: 
him. 1694: Terence made English, ^1, ; Scott, Peam 7 , ch.iv.. Faith, neighbours. 
I’ll trust ye no farther than I can see 1 to say truth, and shame the devil, I do 
ye. 1869 : Spurgeon, fohn Ploughman, not h'ke the sound of it above half. Cf. 
ch. xviii.. You may trust some men as No. 22. 

far as you can see them, but no further. 4. Truth and sweet oil always come to 
I 7. In whom I trust most. See quots. the top. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, Pt. H. 
c. 1450 : Partonope, no (E.E.T.S.), ch. x.. Truth . . . tramples on the lie 
Ther-fore men saith an olde sawe ; He as oil doth upon water. 1640 : Her- 
to whom a man do trest Euermore may bert, Jac. Prudenium, Truth and oil are 
dysce3we hym best. Before 1500 : in ever above. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5295 
Hill, Commonplace-Book, 130 (E.E.T.S.), [as in 1640]. 1865 : “ Lancs Pro- 

In whom I trust most, sounest me verbs, ” in N. (S* Q., 3rd ser., viii. 494. 
deseyvith. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 10, 

8. I will not trust him though he were Truth an’ sweet-oil awlus cum’n to th’ 

I my brother. 1546 : He52wood, Pro- top. 

I verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1639 • Clarke, 140. 5. Truth fears no colours. 1732 : 

I 9. Trusting often makes fidelity. Fuller, No. 5296. 

1732 : Fuller, No. 5292. 6. Truth finds foes where it should find 

10. Trust me, but look to thyself, none. 1572 : T. Wilson, Disc, upon 

Ibid., No. 5288. Usury, 188 (1925), It is a common say- 

11. Trust none better than thyself, ing, Veritas odium parit. Truth pur- 

c. 1460 ; How the Good Wife, 1 . 125, chaseth hatred. 1660 ; Howell, Parly 
Leue none better than thi selfe. of Beasts, 51, Truth, as the proverb 

j 12. Trust not a new friend nor an old runs, begets hatred often tunes in the 

j enemy. 1569 : Grafton, Chrcm., ii. 84 minds of those to whom it is spoken. 

I (1809), None of vs I beleue is so vn- 1670 : Ray, 150, Truth finds foes where 

wise ... to trust a newe friend made it makes none. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

I' of an olde foe. Before 1634 : Chap- 5298. 

; man, Alphonsus, I. i.. Trust not a recon- 7. Tritth has a scratched face. 1875 : 

I died fnend, for good turns cannot blot Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 118. 

out old grudges. 1875 : Cheales, Pro- 8. Truth hath a good face but bad 

, verb. Folk-Lore, 95. Cf. Reconciled clothes. 1600: Bodenham, Belvedere, 

friend. " ^4 (Spens. S ), Truth most delights, 

! 13. You may trust him with untold when shee goes meanest clad. 1639 ; 

I gold. 1633 : Draxe, 209, A man may. Fuller, Holy War, bk. iii. ch xix.. Truth 

' etc. 1670 : Ray, 197. 17^^ • hath always a good face, though often 


Truth 

but bad clothes 1670 Ray, 27 
1694 D’Urfey, Qmxote, Pt I Act I 
sc 11 . Truth has a good face, tho the 
quoifbetom 1732 Fuller. No 5929 
[" ill ” for " bad ’ ] 

9 Trulh hath always a sure botiofn 
1678 Ray, 211 [" fast " for " sure "] 
1732 Fuller, No 5300 

10 Truth ts stranger than fiction 
1823 B}Ton, Don Juan, can xiv st 
101, For Truth is always strange — 1 
Stranger than fiction c 1890 Gil- I 
bert, Foggarty’s Fairy, II 

11 Truth ts the daughter of Time I 

1736 Bailey Diet , s v “ Truth " 1 

12 Truth ts truth to the end of the \ 

reckoning c 1581 in Ballads front 1 
MSS , 11 123 (B S ), Truth wlbe truth, | 
in spite of all defame 1595 Church- 
yard Chantie, To Gen Readers, For 
truth IS truth, when all is saide and ' 
done 1603 Shakespeare, Meas for \ 

Meas , V 1 i 

'13 Truth lies at the bottom of a uell 
[Demoentus quasi in puteo qu^am sic 
alta, ut fundus sit nullus, ventatem 
jacere demersam — 'Lactantius, Inst, 
lu 28 ] 1646 Browne, Pseudo Eft , 
bl 1 di V , Truth, which wise men say, 
doth lye m a Mell 1758-67 Sterne, 
Shandy, iv , " Slawkenb Tale," Whilst 
the unlearned were all busted in get- 

ting down to the bottom of the well, 
where Truth keeps her little court 
1797 Colman, jr , Nightg and Slippers, 
76 (Hotten), /md hence the proverb 
rose, that truth Lies in the bottom of a 
well 1819 Byron, Don Juan, can 11 
st 84, You'd %vish jourself where Truth 
IS — m a well 1852 M A Kellie, 
Reminisc of Thought and Feeling, 3, 
The thinker who dives below, and 
looks for truth in the well wherein she 
IS said to reside 

14 Truth lies on the surface of things 
1824 Jfagmn, O’Doherty s Maxims 81 
(1849), There is not a truer saying in 
this world, than that truth lies on the 
surface of thm^ 

15 Truth may be blamed but cannU 
be shamed 1468 Coventry Mys , 367 
{Sh S),Trewthed3dnevyrhismaystjT 
shame 1542 Sch House of Women, 

1 6 Wherby the truthe IS often blamed, 
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Yet in no wise truthe may be shamed 
1567 Harman, Caveat, 28 (EFTS) 
1655 Fuller, Church Hist , bk iv § 1 
(56) 1732 Fuller, No 5307 1853 

Trench, Proverbs, 19 (1905) 

16 Truth needs no colours 1519 

I Horman, Viilgarta, fo 58, Trewthe 
I nedeth no peynted or colored termes 
' 1631 Mabbe, Celestina, 94 (TT). Be 
I cause truth needeth no colours 

17 Truth needs not many words 

c 1550 Pari ofByrdes,\ 28, Where is 
many wordes the troueth goeth bj 
1732 Fuller, No 5309, Truth needs 
not many words , but a false tale, a 
lai^e preamble 

18 Truth never grows old Ibid, No 

5310 

19 Truths and roses have thorns about 

them 1855 Bohn, 547 

20 Truth’s best ornament is naked 

ness 1732 Fuller, No 5314 < 

21 Truth seeks no corners 1564 I 

BuUein, Dialogue, 81 (EETS), Well ] 
man, well truth seketh no comers • 

c 1602 Chapman, May-Day, IV w , 
Why not ? Truth seeks no comers 
1732 Fuller, No 5311 

22 Truth shameth the devil 1605 

Camden, Remains, 334 (1870) 1732 

Fuller, No 5306, Truth makes the devil 
blush Cf No 3 

23 Truth should not always be U 
vealed [c 1380 Wichf, Eng Works, 
270 (EETS), Suratyme it harmeth 
men to seie the sothe out of couenable 
tyme and euere it harmeth to he, but 
sumtjTTie it profitith to be stiUe and 
abide a couenable tyme to speke] 
c 1387 Usk, Test of Love, m Skeii's 
Chaucer, vm 32, A1 sothes be nat to 
sayne c 1480 Early Miscell , 6y 
(\Varton Cl , 1855), For soothe may 
not alle day be sa^d c 1550 Pari of 
Byrdes 1 36, All soothes be not for to 
saye. It is better some be lefte by 
reason Than trouth to be spoken out of 
season c 1680 L'Estrange, Seneca s 
Morals "Happy Life," ch vii , The 
thing was true . but all trutlis are not 
to be spoken at all times 1727 Ga>, 

I ables, ist ser , No 18 1 24 1754 

Bcrthelson Eng -Danish Diet, s' 

" Truth " [as m 1680] 1827 Scott, 
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Journal, 16 July, I will erase the pas- 
sage. Truth should not be spoke at 
all times. 1846 : T. Wright, Essays on 
Middle Ages, i. 140, So again, we say 
" Ever}* tnith is not to be told.” 

24. Truths too fine spun are subtle 
fooleries. 1S55 : Bohn, 547. 

25. Truth trieth. See quot. c. 1475 : 
Mankind, sc. iii. st. 123, The prowerbe 
seyth " the trewth tr}ith the sylfe.” 
Alas, I have much care. 

26. Truth will prevail, c. 1400 : 
Beryn, 63 (E.E.T.S.), Ffor, aftu: com}m 
se}ing, “ evir atte endc The trowath 
woli be previd, how so men evir trend ” 
c. 1580 : Fulwell, Ars Adulandi, sig 
E4, Trueth in the ende shall preuayle 
1619 ; Helpe to Discourse, 98 (1640), 
Truth is the strongest of all, which 
overcomes all tilings in the end. 1740 : 
North, Examen, 170, According to the 
proverb, that, early or late, Truth will 
out. 

27. Truth will sometimes break out, 
unlooked for. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5314- 

See also Follow (4). 

Try, verb. i. He tries all the keys in 
the bunch. 1633 : Draxe, 189. 1639 : 
Clarke, 60. 

2. Try before you trust, c. 1460 : 
Good Wyfe wold a Pylgremage, 1 . 118 
(E.E T.S.), A-say [Assa)J or euer thoiv 
trust. Before 1500 : in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, 47 (E.E.T.S.), Geve trust 
to them that thow hast preved. 1587 ; 
Greene, Works, iv. 26 (Grosart), From 
hence forth trie ere thou trust. 1637 - 
T. He3wvood, Dialogues, etc., in Bang, 
Materialien, B. 3, p. 212, Try ere you 
trust. 1639; Clarke, 31, Try and 
trust. 

3. Try your friend before yon have need 
of him. c. 1470 : Songs and Carols, 28 
(Percy S.), Man, bew'are and wyse in 
dede, Asay thi frend or thou hast nede. 
1564 : BuUein, Dialogue, 67 (E.E.T.S.), 
It is good trying of friendes before need 
do require, c. 1600 .' in Roxb, Ballads, 
ii. 573 (B.S.), First trye thy friend 
before thou trust. 1659 : HoweU, 5. 

4. Try your skill in gilt first, and 
then in gold. 1639 ■ Clarke, 60. 1672 : 
Walker, Parcem., 43. 


Tub on its own bottom. See Every 
i tub. 

Tub to a whale. To throw a. 1748 : 
Richardson, Clarissa, iii. 51 (1785), 
\Vhen a man talks to a woman upon 
such subjects, let her be ever so much 
in Alt, ’tis strange, if he cannot throw 
out a tub to the whale ; — that is to say, 
if he cannot divert her from resenting 
one bold thing, by uttering two or three 
full as bold ; but for ivhich more favour- 
able interpretations wall lie. 1763 : 
Mrs. Brooke, Lady J. Mandeville, 148 
(rS2o), A wise WTiter . . . should throw 
in now and then an indiscretion in his 
conduct to play with, as seamen do 
a tub to the %vhale. 1912 : Nation, 
29 June, p. 465, col. 2 ( 0 .), He throws 
a tub to the High Church whale. 

Turn Dooley. See Tom Dooley. 

Tune the old cow died of. See Cow 

' (27)- 

I Turk’s horse. See Grass (4). 

Turkeys to market, He is driving, i.e. 
He cannot ivalk straight. 1869 ; Haz- 
litt, 165. 

Turkeys. See also Hops. 

' Turn, verb. i. He’ll turn rather than 
burn. 1639 : Clarke, 222, Rather tume 
' than bume. 1678 : Ray, 346. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2432. 1855 ; Kingsley, 
West. Ho, ch. vii., None that it [the 
' Inquisition] catches .... but must 
' turn or bum. 

, 2. It is hard to turn tack upon a nar- 

' row bridge. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 2954. 

, 3. To turn a narrow adlant— To have 

' a narrow escape. [1611 : Cotgrave, 

' s.v. " ChaiTon,” A good carter tumes 
' m a narrow comer. 1616 : Honest 
I Lawyer, sig. E2, He is a cunning coach- 
man that can tume well in a nar- 
row roome.] 1879 : Jackson, Shropsh. 
Word-Book, 3, To “ turn on a mighty 
I narrow adlant ” is a proverbial saying 
expressive of a very narrow escape. 

! 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 145 

4. To turn oJie’s copy. See Copy (2). 

' 5. To turn one's tippet=To recant 

or change one’s opinions. 1546 : Hey- 
} wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. i.. So turned 
! they their typpets by way of exchange. 

; 1576 : Pettie, Petite Pall., Pref. Lett., 

I You marvel . . . that I should so soon 
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turn my tippet and recant 1608 
Merry Deitl of Edm , III n , The ntm 
wll soone at night tume tippit 1659 
Howell, 5, He hath turned his tippet 
1826 Scott, Woodstock, ch xxtx , A 
high reward, and pardon for past acts 
of malignancy, might tempt him once 
more to turn his tippet 
6 To turn over a nm leaf 1548 
Hall Chron , 180 (1809), \%en they 
sawe thenghshmen at the weakest, they 
turned the leafe and sang another song 
1570 Ascham, Schdemaster, 155 (1743), 
Except such men think themselves 
wiser than Cicero for teaching of elo- 
quence, they must be content to turn 
a new leaf 1593 G Harvey Works 
11 328 (Grosart), As may schoolic him 
to tume-ouer a new leafe 1687 
Sedlcy Bellamtra, III , When we are 
many d I U turn over a new leaf 
1750 Smollett, S/ds, i 228,1 
resol\ed to turn over a ne^v leaf and 
live honestly 1895 Pinero, Benefit 
of Doubt I , This has been no end 
of a shocker for me From to-day I 
turn over the proverbial new leaf 

7 To turn with the wtrd (or tide) 
1591 Hanngton, Orl Furtoso, bk xxv 
St 74, Rogeio loves to take the surer 
side. And tumes his sades, as fortune 
tumes her tide 1670 Ray. 197 

8 Turn about is fair play 1891 
R L S , Wrecker, ch xxiv 

9 Turn~agatn-Lane See 1670 quot 
1531 Tyndale, Expos St John, 140 
(F S ), It IS become a tum-agam lane 
wth them 1562 Htywoc^, Epigr , 
5th hund , No 69 Find means to take 
a house m Turn again-Iane 1670 
Raj, 243, He must take a house in 
Turn again Lane This m old records 
IS called Wind-agam Lane, and Iieth 
m the parish of St Sepulchres, gomg 
doivn to Fleet dike, having no exit at 
one end It is spoken of, and to, those 
who take prodigal or other viaous and 
destructive courses 1790 Grose, Prov 
Gloss , s v " London ” [as in X670] 

10 Turn the buckle See Buckle of 
belt 

Turnips like a dry bed but a wet head 
1917 Cheshire Proierbs, Z47 

Turnips, She has given him = She 


has jdted him 1845 Ford, Handbook 
1 27 « (O ), This gourd forms a 
favourite metaphor she has re 
fused him. it is the "giving cold tur- 
nips’* oi Suffolk 1869 Hazlitt, 333, 
She has giv en him turnips Devonshire 
Turnspits are dry 1678 Ray, 83 
Twelfth Day See quots Ibid , 52, 
At t\*elf-day the days are lengthened a 
cock stnde 1867 N ^ ^ , 3rd ser , 
XU 47S. On Twelfth Day, the day is 
lengthened the stride of a fowl (Sar 
rey) 1868 Ibid , 4th ser , 1 61, On 
Twelfth Day the day js a cock-stnde 
longer (East Riding) 

Twelve See Hours 
Twenty i As good twenty as nm 
teen ibjo Ray 150 

2 I II go titenty miles on your errand 
first Ibid J77 

3 Twenty sovereigns are worth luerty 
acres “ A bird m the hand," etc 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 147 

4 Twenty young See quot 1591 
Flono, Second Frutes, loi, And who is 
not (young] at twentie, and knowes not 
at tWie, And hath not at fortie m 
store, VVill not be while he hues for to 
I now vainely stnucs. And shall ncuer 
haueamemorc 1882 Mrs Chamber 
lain, IF Worcs Words, 39 (EDS ). 
Twenty young. Thirty strong. Forty 
ivit. Or never none 

I find the following manuscript entry, 
written m faded ink m an old-fashioned 
hand, on p 332 of my copy of Ray’s 
ProWrbs, 3rd ed , 1737 ' Ten pretti, 
twenty witty, thirty strong, if ever 
Forty wise, fifty nch, sixty sauit, or 
ne\ef *’ 

Twice boiled See Colewort 
Twig See Bend (i) 

Twmeham See Bolney 
Twinkling of a bed-post (originally 
bed-staff), In the 1676 Shadwell, 
Virtuoso, I i , Gadl I’ll do it instantly, 
in the twinkling of a bedstaff 1685 
S Wesley, Maggots, 163, In bedstafis 
twmUing rU be gone 1700 Ward 
London Spy, 264 (1924). She could shake 
’em off m the twinkling of a bed 
staff 1834 Marry’at, P Simple, ch 
xxxvl , Won't I get you out of purga- 
tory m the twinkling of a bed post s 
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1847 : Planche, Exiravag., iii. 192 
(1879), If any one grumbles I'll scuttle 
his nob, In the twinkling of a bed post! 

Twinkling of an eye, In the. c. 1300 : 
in Vernon MS., 286 (E.E.T.S.), Ffor in 
a t^vynclyng of an eighe ffrom erthe to 
heuene thou maight styghe. c. 1400 : 
Beryn, 94 (E.E.T.S.), In tw5mkel3Tig of 
an ej^e To make a short answer. 1549 : 
Latimer, Seven Sermons, 117 (Arber), 
He maye in the twynkeling of an eye, 
saue a man. 1611 : Bible, i Cor. xv. 
52. 1674: Jas. Howard, Eng Moun- 

sieiir, IV. iii. 1704 : Defoe, The Storm, 
195, The rest of his men ... in the 
twinkling of an eye were droum’d. 
1884 : Gilbert, Princess Ida, II , I’ll 
storm your walls. And level your haUs, 
in the tivinkling of an eye. 

Twist a rope of sand. See 'Ro^^, subs. 

( 6 ). - 

Tv/ittle, twattle, drink up your posset 
drink. 1670: Ray, 253, . . . This pro- 
verb had its original in Cambridge, and 
is scarce known elsewhere. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Cambridgeshire.” 

Two anchors. See Good riding. 

Two and two together, To put. 1855 : 
Thackeray, Newcomes, ch. xlix.. Put- 
ting two and two together, as the say- 
ing is, it was not difficult for me to 
guess who the expected Marquis was. 
1876 : G. Eliot, Felix Holt, ch. xi.. You 
are men who can put two and two to- 
gether. igi8 ; Orczy, Man in Grey: 
“M. VaiUant,” 5, ^\ffiat that purpose 
was it became my business to learn. It 
was a case of putting the proverbial two 
and two together. 

Two anons and a fay and fay is an hour 
and a half. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 
334 (1870). 1670 ; Ray, 56. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5321 [" are ” for " is ”]. 

Two apples in my hand and the third 
in my mouth. 1659 : Howell, 10. 

Two are company. See Two is com- 
pany. 

Two had paymasters. There are. 
1773 : Foote, Nabob, II., There are two 
bad paymasters ; those who pay be- 
fore, and those who never pay. 1821 ; 
Scott, Pirate, ch. xxxix.. There are two 
bad paymasters— he that pays too soon, 
and he that does not pay at all. 


' Two bites of a cherry. To make. 
I 1694 : Motteux, Rabelais, bk. v. ch. 
I xxviii.. Nothing is to be got out of him 
1 but monosyllables ; by Jingo, I believe 
. he wou'd make three bits of a cherry, 
i 1824 : Maginn, O’ Doherty’s Maxims, 69 
■ (1849), The old rule of “ never to make 
two bites of a cherry " applies mth 
; peculiar emphasis to cherry brandy. 

! i860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. xH. 

! Two blacks will never make a white. 

I 1822 : Scott, in Lockhart’s Life, v. 162, 

' To try whether I cannot contradict the 
old proverb of " two blacks not making 
' a white.” 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughm. 
Pictures, 92. 

. Two blows. See quot. 1883 : Bume, 

’ Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 589, It takes two 
i blows to make a battle = one swallow 
‘ does not make a summer (so used and 
j explained). 

Two buckets. See Buckets, 
j Two candles. See quot. 1883 ; 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 275, “ Two 
candles burning And never a wheel 
turning,” is a saying with which, 

' though spinning wheels are no more, 
careful Staffordshire housewives still 
reprove ” burning candle to waste.” 

Two cats. See Two women. 

Two cats in a gutter. They agree like. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. 11 . ch. i. 
1589 : L. Wright, Display of Diitie, 24, 
Agreeing like . . . two cats in a gutter. 
1659 : Howell, 3. 

Two chimneys. See Chimney (i). 

Two complexions in one face. 1575 : 
G. Fenton, Golden Epistles, 292 (1582), 
A propertie verye famUiar with ye 
moste of them, to haue two colours to 
one meaning, and (as the saying is) to 
beare two complexions in one face. 

Two cunning knaves need no broker. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 
[“ false ” for ” cunning 1670 : Ray, 
III. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5322. 

Two daughters and a back door are 
three arrant thieves. 1670 : Ra}^ 51. 
1732 : Frdler, No. 5323. 

Two determine. See Nought (3). 

Two dogs fight for a bone, and a third 
runs away with it. 1633 : Draxe, 30, 
Two dogs striue for a bone, and the 
third whiles that they contend, taketh 
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It away 1692 L’Estrange, ^'Esop, 4 
(3rd ed ) 1732 Fuller, No 5324 

18S0 Spurgeon, Ploughn Pictures, 85 
Two dry slides will kindle a green one 
1678 Ray, 213 1732 Fuller, No 

5325 

Two ears See One tongue 
Two eggs a penny See Egg {12) 

Two evils choose the least, Of [Nam 
quod aiunt, minima de mahs, id est ut 
turpiter potms quam calamitose an 1 
est ullum niaius malum turpitudme — 
Cicero De Officits, 3 29] c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus, bk u 1 470, Of 
harmestwo the lesse is for to chese c 
1440 Gesta Rom , lo (E E T S ), The 
knyyt answend, and seide, ' Sire hit is 
wreten, that of too cvelis the Jasse evUl 
IS to be chosyn ” 1546 He3niood 
Projerbs, Pt I ch v , Of two yis, choose 
the least uh>le chojse lyth m lot 
1581 Woodes, Conflict of Conscience, 

I V , Howbeit of two evils the least must 
be choosed 1694 Cibber, Lote’s 
Last Shift, III 1 1730 Fielding, 

Temple Beau IV v , Since it is the 
lesser evil of the two, it is to be pre* 
ferred 1913 Galsworthy, Fugitive 
II , Of two evils, if it be so— choose the 
least 

Two executors and an overseer make 
three thieves. 15th cent m Rehq 
Attiiqua.i 314(1841) 

Two eyes can see more than one e 
1594 Bacon, Promns, No 946, Two 
eyes are better than one 1605 
Camden, Remains, 334 (1870) 1681 

Robertson Phrased Generalts, 567, 
Two eyes see better than one 1732 
Fuller, No 5326 [*' may ” for “ can 

be double-faced c 1400 Ram Rose. 
1 7388, And with so gret devoaon They 
maden her confession. That they had 
ofte, for the nones Two hedes in one 
hood at ones c 1440 Lydgate 
Minor Poems, 69 (E E T S ), God lovyd 
neuer two facys in oon ho^ Before 
1529 Skelton, Magtiyfycence 1 720, 
Two face.s in a hode couertly I Ixirc, 
ater in the one hande, and fyTe m the 
other 1586 Deloney, U orks 463 
(1912) With false ludas you can beare 
two faces in one hoode 1668 Sfa^- 


well. Sullen Lovers, IV 1 , ’Tis indeed, 
to be a Pharisee, and carry two faces in 
ahood,asthesayingis 1754 Berthel 
son, £«g -Danish Diet , s v " Face," To 
cany two faces under a hood 1841 
Dickens, Barn Ritdge, ch xl , You are 
a specious fellow and carry two 
faces under your hood, as well as the 
best 1893 J Salisbury, 5 E 
Worces Gloss , 45 (EDS), Here's 
vishtng the mon may never get fat, as 
carries two faces under one hat 
Two feet in one shoe Will never do 
1875 Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 40 
Two folk, To be = To be unfnends 
1631 Mabbe, Celeshna, 256 (TT), I 
have nothing to say to him , as long 
as I live, he and I shall be two 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers , Dial I , Pray, 
Miss, when did you see your old 
acquaintance Mrs Cloudv ? It ou and 
she are two I hear 1788 O'Keefle, 
The Toy, III 11 , Mr Methcghn, you 
and I are now two, so good day toyou 
1893 J Salisbury, 5 E Worces Gloss 
45 (E D S ), Now, Jack, you lazy rascal 
uf thee doesn't get on 0’ thy work, thee 
un I sh'll be two-folks 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proierbs, 127 
Two fools in a house are too many 
1580 Ly\y,Enphues 283 (Arbcr), For 
two fooles in one bed are too mani 
1732 Fuller, No 5328, Two fools m a 
house are too many by a couple 
Two fools meet, the bargam goes off, 
Where Ibid , No 5679 
Two forenoons See quot 1923 
Deionsh Assoc Trans ,\w 136, *' You 
can’t ’ave two vorenoons m one day " 
Meaning you cannot be \oung more 
Ynan once 

Two friends have a common purse, 
one sings and the other weeps, l^e" 
1855 Bohn, 562 

Two friends with one gift. To make 
1681 Robertson Phrased Gtnerahs 
797 [with “ favour '' for " gift "] 
1732 Fuller, No 5205 
Two good days See Wife (5) 

Two good men See quot 18S0 
Spurgeon, Ploughm Pictures, 154 
Another saying, " There are only two 
good men, one is dead, and the other 
IS not bom ' 
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Two good things are better than one. 
1639 : Clarke, 104. 1678 : Ray, 212. 

Two hands in a dish and one in a 
purse. 1605 ; Camden, Remains, 333 
(1870). 1639 • Clarke, 21S, One hand 
in a purse and two in a dish. 1640 : 
Nabbes, IJnforl. Mother, I. iii., Two 
hands in a dish. The right Court 
Ordinar}^ 1738 : S^vift, Polite Con- 
vers.. Dial. 11 . 

Two heads are better than one. 
[S’iv Ts o-j’ Epxoiicveo. — Homer, //., x. 
224.] 1530 ; Palsgrave, 594, Two 

■wjdtes be farre better than one. 1346 : 
He5nvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ix. 
1558 : W. Forrest, Grisill the Second, 
51 (Roxb. Cl.), This olde sajange, Twoe 
u'j’tts (or moe) to bee better then one. 
1638 : Taylor (Water Poet), Bidl, Beare, 
etc., 28, in Works, 3rd CoU. (Spens. S.). 
1753 - Foote, Tfls/e, II. 1864; "Com* 
ish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 3rd sen, vi. 
494, Two heads are better than one if 
only sheeps’ heads. 1893 : S. Butler, 
in Memoir, by Jones, ii. 8 (1919), Two 
are better than one : I heard some one 
say this and repUed : "Yes, but the 
man who said that did not know my 
sisters.” 1S94 ; Northall, Folk Phrases, 
32 (E.D.S.), Two heads are better than 
one, even if the one’s a sheep’s. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 147 [as m 
1S64]. 

Two hungry meals make the third a 
glutton. 1346 : He)nvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. I. ch. xi. 1603 : Camden, Remains, 
331 (1870) [" three ” for " two ” and 
“ fourth ” for " third ”]. 1653 ; Fuller, 

Church Hist., bk. vi. sect. ii. (v. 13). 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5329 [“ good ” for 
"himgr3^” which makes nonsense of 
the sa\dng]. 

Two in distress Make trouble less. 
1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 32. 

Two is company and three is none. 
1871; N. & Q., 4th sen, viii. 506 
["are” for “is”J. 1897; E. Lyall, 
Wayfaring Meji, ch. xxiv., “Two is 
company, three is trumpery,” as die 
proverb says. 1907' De Morgan, Hhce- 
for-Short, ch. \Tii. 

Two kings in one kingdom do not 
agree well together. 1586 : B. ^ oung, 
Giiazzo, fo. 205. 

* Y 


Two knaves well met. i6ri : Cot- 
grave, s.v. “ Chat,” A bon rat bon chat. 
Two knaves well met or matched. 
1672 : Walker, Parcem., 34. 

Two losses than one sorrow, Better. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 936. 

Two masters. See No man. 

Two may keep coimsel if one be away. 
1579 : Ljdy, Euphiies, 67 (Arber). 
1392 : Shakespeare, Romeo, II. iv.. Did 
you ne’er hear saj% Two ma)' keep 
counsel, putting one away ? 1630 ; 

Brathwait, Engl. Gent., 158 (1641), One 
maj' keepe counsel!, but two cannot. 
1753 : fochardson, Grandison, ii. 8 
(1883), The proverb say's. Two can keep 
a secret when one is away'. 

Two mouths. See Stop (4). 

Two negatives make an affirmative. 
1593: G. Harvey', TForAs,i. 293 (Grosaxt), 
But euen those two negatiues . . . 
would be conformable enough, to con- 
clude an affirmatiue. 1647 : Fuller, 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times, 173 
[1830). 1769 : Smollett, Adv. Atom, 20 
(Cooke, 1795), In the English language 
two negatives amount to an affirmative. 

Two of a trade can never agree, 
[xal zspapei y.ozisL y.xi 

■ziy.Tovi -rr/’.Twv. — Hesiod, Op. 23.] 
1630 : Dekker, Honest Wh., Pt. 2, IV. 
i.. It is a common rule, and ’tis most 
true. Two of one trade ne’er love. 
1752 : Murphy', Gray’s Inn Journal, 
No. 2, Oct. 8. i860 ; Reade, Cloist. 
and Hearth, ch. xxxvii. 

Two parties to make a quarrel, It 
takes. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4942, There 
must be dvo at least to a quarrel. 
1S38 ; Dickens, Twist, ch. xv.. There 
must always be two parties to a quarrel, 
say's the old adage. 1925 : Times Lit. 
Supp., Nov. 5, p. 728, col. 2, It takes 
two to make a quarrel, the proverb says ; 
it takes the world to make a peace. 

Two pigeons. See Pigeon (4). 

Two removes. See Three removes. 

Two ride on one horse, one must 
sit behind. When. 1599 .' Shakespeare, 
Much Ado, III. V., An tw'O men ride of 
a horse, one must ride behind. 1639 : 
in Berkeley MSS., iii. 32 (1885). 1883 : 
Bume, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 590, Peggy 
behind Marget = inferiors last ; when 
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two nde one horse, one must nde 
behind 1927 Tunes, Feb 16, p 10, 
col 4 

Two Sir Positives can scarce meet 
without a skirmish 1732 Fuller, 
No 5333 

Two slips See Three slips 

Two sorrows of one, Make not 1546 
Hey\\ood, Proverbs, Pt II cb \ c 
1580 Spelman, Dialogue, 4 {Roxb Q ), 
As the oulde samge js jt is a meere 
ffollje to make two sorowes of one 
1659 Howell 5 

Two sparrow s on one ear of corn make 
an ill agreement 1651 Herbert Jac 
Prudenium, 2nd ed 1732 Fuller, No 
5334 Two Sparrows upon an ear of 
wheat cannot agree 

Two stomachs to cat and one to work, 
He has 1869 Spurgeon, /uAttP/owg/j- 
tnan, ch i , Fellows ha\e two stomachs 
for eating and dnnking, when they have 
no stomach for work 1882 N &Q, 
6th scr . V 266 [Kentish saying]. He's 
got the fe\er of lurk. Two hearts to eat, 
and ne cr a one to work 1880 Pea- 
cock, Manley, etc , Gloss , 598 (EDS), 
He’s two bellies fer eatin’ an' noan fer 
wark 

Two stools, Between e 1390 
Gower, Con/ AmanUs, Prol , I 336, Bot 
it IS seid and etere schal, Betwen two 
stoles lyth the fal 1546 Heywood, 
Proverbs, Pt I ch ui , While betweene 
two stooles my tajle go to groundc 
1593 Giffard, Did on Witches, etc , 
II (Percy S ), 1 perceive your danger is 
betweene two stooles 1667-8 Pepjs, 
Diary, Jan 17, And so, between both, 
as every thing else of the greatest 
TnnnjpjiLdn dataU.hftt«,<vu 7 .*^Kastr«ls, 
1791 R Two Strings to your 

Bow, I 111 , Well (lone, Lazanllo , be- 
tween two stools they say a c^ain 
part of a man comes to the ground 
1864 Mrs H Wood, Trci'/yrt /foW, (di 
Ini , While he keeps me shiU>-shallymg 
over this one. I may lose them both 
There's an old proverb, you know, 
about two stools 1907 De Mor^n, 
AUce-for-Short, ch xvt Charles saw 
that between the two stools the >oung 
couple wouldn t fall to the ground, but 
would go to the altar. 


Two strings to one's bow, To have 
[M»)8’ in\ SyoTv i'ptdipa.i'j 6p[isrv kijtou? i5-s 
— ^Demosthenes, Or , 56, 1293 {Jin ) 
Nam melius duo defendunt retinacula 
navim — Prop , 11 22, 41 ] c 1477 
Caxton, Jason, 57 (E E 'T S ), I wiJ wel 
that euery man be amerous and loue 
but that he haue ij strenges on his 
bowe 1578 Flono, First Frmtes, fo 
6, It IS alwayes good for one to haue 
two strmges to his bowe 1606 Da>, 
Jle oj Gulls II 11 , A wise mans bow 
goes with a two fold stnng 1672 
Wycherley Love in a Wood, I 1 
c 1760 Foote, Author, I , I have, I 
think, at present two strings to my bow , 
if ray comedy succeeds, it buys me a 
commission , if my mistress, my Laura, 
proves kind, I am settled for life 1814 
Austen, Mansfield Park, ch vm 1859 
Planche, Exiravag , v 221 (1879) 

Good riding 

Two Sundays come together, When « 
never 1616 Haughton, Eng/ffi /or«> 
Money, II 11 , Art thou so mad as to 
turn French ? Mad Yes, many, when 
two Sundays come together 1681 
Robertson, Phraseol Generalts, 1189 
1825 Brockett, Gloss N Country 
Words, 150, To-morrow come mvver— 
when two Sundays meet together 
1854 Baker, Nortkants Gloss, sv 
“ Sunday," \^cn two Sundays meet 
1881 Evans, Leicesi Words, etc , 276 
(EDS), To-morrow come never, when 
theer s tew Soondays m a wik 
Two tailors See Nine tailors 
Two things a man should never be 
angry at , what he can help, and what 
he cannot help 1732 Fuller, No 5335 
Xvn duth. ’jr.'jJ/yjig bin. A 
quiet heart, and a loving wife 1607 
Deloney, Strange Histones, 70 (Percy S ) 
Two to one is odds at football 1567 
Pickenng, i/omies, 1 78, But two is to 
meyney, the prouerbe douth tell 1616 
Breton, Works 1 < 24 (Grosart), Two to 
one IS odds 1654 Gayton, Pleas 
Notes Don Q , z20. Three to one is odds 
1638 R Franck, North Memoirs So 
(1821), If two to one be odds at fo<?t- 

ball 1702 Brown in Works, 11 . 

25 (1760) 1742 Fielding Andrews, 

bk ui ch XII , ^Vho concluded that 
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one at a time was suf&cient, that two 
to one were odds. c. 1791 : Pegge, 
Derbicisms, 138 (E.D.S.). 

Two trades. See Man {28). 

Two wants of one, To make. 1738 : 
Swdft, Polite Convers., i., I don’t love to 
make two wants of one. 

Two will. See Nought (3). 

Two women in one house. See quots. 
1417 : in Reltq. Antiquce, i. 233 (1841), 
Two w3Tnen in one howse, Two cattes 
and one mowce. Two dogges and one 
bone, Maj’e never accorde in one. 
i486 : Bobe of St. Albans, sig. F4 
[" %vyues ” for “ women ”]. 1611 ; Cot- 
grave, s.v. “ Accorder," Men sa3^ Two 
cats and a mouse, two wives in one 
house, two dogs and a bone, never agree 
in one. 1670 : Ray, 151 [as in 1611]. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6095 [as in 1611]. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
xxi. [as in 1611, but vdth last line — 
“ Will not agree long.”] 

Two words to a bargain. 159 ^ • 
Mucedorus, sig. B2, Tow words to a 
bargaine. Before 1625 : Fletcher, Wild- 
Goose Chase, II. iii. 1696 : Vanbrugh, 
Relapse, III. iii. 1734 ; Fielding, In- 
trig. Chambermaid, II. iii.. There go two 
words though to that bargain. 1822 : 
Scott, Nigd, ch. xxxi., There gang twa 
folk’s votes to the unmaking of a 
bargain, as to the making of ane. 
i860 : Reade, Clois. and Hearth, ch. 
xxiv. Cf. More words. 

Two wrongs will not make one right. 
1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 120. 


Tyrants 

Two year old balk. See quot. 1841 : 
Hartshome, Salopia Ant., 314, Hence 
as it [land which escapes the plough] 
lies fallow has arisen the proverb that 
“ a two-year-old balk is as good as a 
ruck [heap] of muck.” 

Twyford, My name is : I know nothing 
of the matter. 1694 : Motteu.v, Rabe- 
lais, bk. V. ch. xiii., Hasn’t the fellow 
told 3mu he does not know a word of the 
business ? his name’s Trvyford. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 3502. 

Tyburn. See Nev/gate and Suits hang. 

Tyburn tippet, A = A halter. 1549 ■ 
Latimer, Seven Sermons, 63 (Arber), 
The byshop of Rome sent hym a 
cardinal’s hatte, he should haue had 
a Tibume tippet, a halpen3' halter, 
c. 1570 : in Ccllmann, Ballads, etc., 115 
(Roxb. CL), A Tybome typett a roope 
or a halter. 1821 : Scott, Kenilworth, 
ch. iii.. Any one whose neck is beyond 
the compass of a Tyburn tippet. 

Tympany, To have a two-legged = To 
be with child. 1579 : Marr. of Wit 
and Wisdom, 15 (Sh. S.), I am afraid it 
is a timpany with two legges ! c. 1685 : 
in Roxb. Ballads, vii. 28 (B.S.), The 
doctor, be sure, is sent for to cure This 
two-legged tympany. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 4127, She hath a tympany with 
two heels. 

Tyne. See Tees. 

Tyrant’s breath is another’s death, A. 
1855 : Bohn, 302. 

Tyrants seem to kiss, ’Tis time to fear 
when. Ibid., 534. 
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Ugly as a witch 1846-59 Denham 
Tracts, n 84 (F L S ) 

Ugly as sm 1821 Scott, Kenil- 
worih, ch X , Though I am as ugly as 
sm 1891 R L S , Letters, i\ 75 
(Tusitala ed ), All my other women 
have been as ugly as sm 1901 F E 
Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 2, As feaw 
[ugly] as sm 

Ugly as the devil 1726 Defoe, , 
ffist 0/ Devil, Pt II ch Ml p 249 (4th I 
ed ) [citedas “aproverbinhisfavour ] | 
Ugly enough to wean a foal 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 147 
Unbidden guest knows not where to 
sit, An 1346 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt 
I ch LX i6i 2 Webster White Devil 
in Works (Dyce) lo. An unbidden guest 
Should travel as Dutch women go to 
church Bear their stools with them 
m2 Fuller, No 5393 1736 Bailey. 

Diet, sv "Unbidden," An unbidden 
guest must bnng his stool ^vlth him 
Unbought hide See Cut (ii) 

Uncle Antony See quot 1909 C 
Lee, Our Little Tcvm, 17. Idle juniors 
congenically occupied in " helping Uncle 
Antony to kill de^ mice," as the phrase 
goes 

Uncle Jan Knight, never m the right 
place. Like Com 19th cent (Mr C 
Lee) 

Uncover not the church to mend the 
quire = Rob not Peter to pay Paul 
1570 A Barclay, Mtrr of Good 
Manners, 30 (Spens S ), Uncover not 
the church, thenvith to mende the 
quere 

Under board, To play 1591 Flono, 
Second Frutes, 134, Thou haste long 
hands, and ^sest them vnderboord 
1642 Fuller, Holy State (ir*s^ Stata- 
man). The receivers of such [pensions] 
will play under-board at the counal- 
table 1669 Donne Poems, 1 102 
(Gnerson), And often under-boards 
Spoak dialogues with our feet far from 
our words 1669 Dud North Obs 
and Adt Oeconom , 71, ^Vlllle the 
steward fear to be disco\ered, if he use 


any onderboard play 1681 Robert- 
son, Phraseol Generalis, 437, That jou 
should not think I ly at catch, or play 
under board to deceive you 

Under boske 5 c^quot c 1320 in 
Reltq Antiques, i 113 (1841) “ Under 
boske [the greenwood] shal men weder 
abide," Quoth Hendyng 

Understanding and reason cannot con- 
clude out of mood and hgure 1659 
Howell, 19 

Understands ill, answers ill, Who 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " Under 
stand " 

Under the blanket the black one is as 
good as the white 1732 Fuller, No 

5396 

Under the bungo 0’ th' moon as to be 
m difficulties 1917 Bridge Cheshire 
Proverbs, 148 

Under the furze is hunger and cold, 
under the broom is silver and gold 
1678 Ray, 348 1879 N & Q 
scr,xu 447 1885 N (S-Q,6thser, 

tii 309 [‘ gorse ” for ** furze "] 

Under the rose 1546 Dymocke to 
Vaughan in StofePa/ers, Hen VIII u 
200 The sayde questyons were asked 
with lysence. and that yt shoulde re- 
mayn under the rosse, that is to say, to 
remay n under the bourde, and no more 
to be rehersyd 1639 Chapman and 
Shirley, Ball, II 111 , Under the rose, if 
that will do you a pleasure. The lords 

do call me cousm but I am 1647 

in PoUt Ballads 49 (Percy S ), Any 
thing may be spoke, if 't be under the 
j rose 1714 Ozell, Molihre vi 7, 1 

' must tell y ou (under the rose) that 

1762 Bickerstaffe, Love in a Village 
II II , We all love a pretty gul — under 
the rose 1862 Dickens in Letters, 11 
178 (1880), I don t know what their 
was, but I have no doubt their pnnapal 
complements were got under the rose 
1915 Pinero, Big Drum, IV , I should 
under the rose — quietly puH 
the stnngs— — 

Under the weather 1891 R L S , 
II recker, ch iv , You must not fancy 
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I am sick, onl}’ over-driven and under 
the weatlier. 1926 : Phillpotts, Pea- 
cock House, 222, I’ve marked you’ve 
been a good bit under the veather, and 
. . . I should like to help you. 

Under water. See Snow (8). 

Undone, i. As good undone as do it 
too soon. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, 
Pt. II. ch. V. 1659 : Howell, 3. 

2. Undone as yon -would undo an 
oyster. 1639 : Clarke, 166, He’s un- 
done like an oyster. 1672 : Walker, 
Parcem., 34. 1681 : Robertson, 

PJiraseol. Generalis, Undone as 5mu 
would undo an oyster ; Ne salus quidem 
ipsa serv^are potest. 

Unfinished work, Show not fools nor 
bairns, i860 : Reader, Cloister and 
Hearth, ch. Iv. [cited as a " bj-word ”]. 

Ungirt unblessed, c. 1477 : Caxton, 
Book of Curtesye, 45 (E.E.T.S.), 

Vng5'rte, imblyssed. seru3Tig atte table 
Jle semeth h3Tn a seruant nothing able. 
1590 : Spenser, F. Q., IV, v, 18. 1646 : 
Browne, Pseudo. Epi., bk. v. ch. xxii.. 
As we usually sa3^ the3' are unblest 
until they put on their girdle. 1687 : 
Aubrey, Gentilisme, etc., 43 (F.L.S.), It 
was accounted before 3'* civill warres a 
very undecent and dissolute thing for a 
man to goe mthout his girdle in so much 
that ’twas a proverbe, " Ungirt and un- 
bless’t.” {See Tibullus, Eleg., hb. i. ix. 
41, and Pers., Sat., iii. (31).) 

Unhardy is unsely. See Cowardly. 

Unkissed unkind. 15S4 • Psele, Ar- 
raign. of Paris, I. ii.. And I wll have a 
lover’s fee ; the3’- say, unkiss’d unkind. 
1897 ; Violet Hunt, Unkist, Unkind 
[title]. 

Unknown, unkissed. c. 1374 • 
Chaucer, Troylus, bk. i. 1. S09, Un- 
knowe, unkist, and lost that is un- 
sought. 1401 : in Wright, Polit. Poems 
(Rolls S.), ii. 59 (1861), On old EngUs it 
is said, unkissid is unknowen. 1546 ; 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1579 : 
E. Kirke, Eptst. Bed., to Spenser’s Shep. 
Cal., Who for that hee is vncouth (as 
sayde Chaucer) is amidst, and vnknoume 
to most men, is regarded but of a fewe. 
1670 : Ra3^ 27. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5403- 

Unlikeliest places are often likelier 


than those that are likeliest, The. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 120. 

Unlooked for often comes. 1873 : 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 133. 

Unlucky in love lucky at play. 1738 : 
Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III., Well, 
miss, 3mu’ll have a sad husband, you 
have such good luck at cards. 1868 : 
T. W. Robertson, Play, III. ii.. The old 
proverb is verified in our case, unlucky 
m love, lucky at play. 

Unmannerliness is not so impolite 
as over-politeness. 1694 : D’U^fe3^ 
Quixote, Pt. II. I. ii., He that has more 
manners than he ought, is more a fool 
than he thought. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5404, Unmannerty a little is better than 
troublesome a great deal. 1736 : BaiIe3^ 
Diet., s.v. “ Unkind,” Better unkind 
than troublesome. 1831 ; Hone, Year- 
Book, col. 1417. Cf. Better be unman- 
nerly. 

Unminded, unmoaned. 1546 : He3’'- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. ix. 1670 : 
Ray, 27. 1815 : Scott, Mannering, ch. 
ix.. But when folk’s missed, then they 
are moaned. 

Untoward boy, or girl, may make a 
good man, or woman, An. 1548 : Hall, 
Chron., 12 (1809), Experience teacheth, 
that ... of a shreude boy, proueth a 
good man. 1592 : Greene, IForfo, x. 
239 (Grosart), M3f mother allowed of my 
vnhappy parts, alluding to this pro- 
phane and old prouerbe, an rmtoward 
g3Tle makes a good woman. 1633 : 
Draxe, 9, A shrewd boy maketh a good 
man. 1655 : Fuller, Church. Hist., bk. 
X., § iv. (52), Verifyed the proverb, that 
an untoward boy may make a good man. 
1670 : Ray, in. An unhappy lad may 
make a good man. 

Untravelled. See Home-keeping. 

U.P. See quots. 1791 : Gent. Mag., 
i. 327, " U.P.K. spells May goshngs,” is 
an expression used by bo3’s at play as 
an insult to the losing party. 1813 : 
Brand, Pop. Antiq., i. 219 (Ellis, 1895) 
[copies the foregoing quotation, with 

addition }, U.P.K. is " up pick,” 

that is, up udth 3mur pin or peg, 
the mark of the goal. 1854: Baker, 
Northants. Gloss., s.v. U.P. spells gos- 
lings ! Not an uncommon exclama- 
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Uphill 

tion uhen any one has completed or 
attained an object i88i Evans, 
Letcesi ords, etc , 282 (EDS), UP 
spells goslins I ha've heard it not 
unfrequently, but always as applied to 
death ' How’s Ted going on ’ " " Eh, 
poor chap, I think it s U P spells gos- 
lins him ” meaning, as I always 
understood “ it is all up with him, 
and the goslings will soon feed on his 
gra\e ” 

Uphill and against the heart, It goes — 
It is a hard task 1883 Bume, Shrop- 
shire Folk-Lore 589 

Uphom, Dovmcom 1870 H & Q , 
4thser,\i 259 Another proverb jn use 
about thirty years ago %sas — •" Up horn 
Down com ’’ . meaning that when the 
pnce of cattle was " up ' that of corn 
was " down ” 1886 N & Q , 7th ser . 
i 192, The proverb which is common 
among farmers is generally, “ Up com 
Down horn, meaning when com is dear 
beef xs cheap 

Uppingham trencher, An 1678 
Ray, 333 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss 

s \ " Rutlandshire An Uppingham 
trencher This town ivas probably 
famous for the art of trencher-making 
Here, by a statute of Henry VIII the 
standard was appointed to be kept for 
the weights and measures of this 
county which might induce turners, 
and other makers of measures to settle 
here 

Up the hill favour me, down the hill 
bev/are thee The horse loq 1639 
Clarke 22 1670 Ray 103 1732 

Fuller, No 6276 Up-hill spare me 
Down-hiU forbear me , Plain way, spare 
menot. Let me not dnnk.when I am hot 

Up the weather, To go = To prosper 
Cf Down (5) for the reverse i6i8 
Breton in Works 11 « 5 (Grosart) I 
feare the place you hue m is more costly 
then profitable where, for one *har 
goes vp the w eather a number goe downe 
the ninde 

Up to one’s gossip, To be = To be 
aware of a person's designs 1828 
Carr, Craien Dialect, 1 193 

Up to snuff 1811 Poole, Hamlet 

Trav ,\1 1 (O), He knows well enough 

The game ne're after Zooks he’s up 


Use 

to snuff 1876 N & Q , 5th ser , v 
336, When a man is very acute at a 
bargain, and “ knows a thing or two," 
he IS said to be *' up to snuff ” 1922 
Weyman, Ovin^on's Bank, ch •com 
Thank ye, but I am up to snuff If 
you ask me 1 think you’re a silly set 
of fools 

Up to the ears 1594 BamfieW, 
Affect SAe/A ,8 (Percy S ), But leavewe 
him in lov e up to the eares 

Up with it if it be but a devil of two 
years old 1639 Clarke, 202 

Usage See Custom 

Use IS a great matter 1672 Walker, 
Paroem . 23 

Use IS all 1639 Clarke, 35 

Use makes perfect See Prac 

lice 

Use, lerb I He that uselh me better 
than he is v>ont, hath betrayd or will he 
tray me 1578 Flono, First Frtttles 
fo 28, Who doth -vTito me bcUei then 
he isvvoont, he hath betrayed me, oreU 
wil betray me 1589 Puttenham 
Engl Poeste, 295 (Arber), He that 
speakes me fairer than hts woont was 
too Hath done me harme, or meanes for 
to doo 1586 Pettie, Cueuzo, fo 3 ®- 
Hee which maketh more of thee then 
he was wont, either hath cousened thee 
alreadie, or else goeth about to cosen 
thee 1629 Book of Meery Riddles 
Prov 12 1732 Fuller, No 2180, He 

that IS kinder than he was wont, hath 
a design upon thee 

2 1 Kill use you like a Jew 1619 
W Hornby, Scourge of Dnmkennes, sig 
A4 lie vse thee like a dogge a lew, a 
slaue 2663 Fuller, Worthies n 34 ^ 
(1840), I will use you as bad as a Jew 
1670 Ray, 209, To use one like ajen 
17^ Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 

! ” lx>ndon " [as m 1662] 

3 The used key ts always bright 

. 173^ Frankjm, Way to Wealth, w 
Works, I 443 (Bigelow) 

I 4 Use legs and ha\e legs c 15S2 
: Harvey, Afargina/ia, 188 (1913) 1670 
Ray. 153 1732 Fuller, 

' 54*0 

5 Use not to-day what io-morrow may 
■ want 1846 Denham, Proverbs, 5 
(Percy S) 
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6. Use your wit as a buckler, not a 
sword. 1855 : Bohn, 549. 

Usual forms of civility oblige no man, 
The. Ibid., 517. 

Usurer is one that tormenteth men for 
their good conditions, An, viz. The con- 
ditions of their bonds. 1659 • Howell, 
18. 


Usurers’ purses and women’s plackets 
are never satisfied. Ibid., 7. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Usurer." 

Usury. See quot. 1593 : Nashe, in 
Works, iv. 139 (Grosart), It is nowe 
growne a prouerbe That there is no 
merchandize but vsury. 

Uter Pendragon. See Eden. 
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Vam-glory blossoms but never bears 
1633 Draxe, 212, Vainc glory is a 
floure that beareth no come 1732 
Fuller, No 5342 

Vale discovereth the hill, The c 
1594 Bacon Promus, No 145 [with 
"best’ after " vale "1 1605 Bacon, 

Adv of Learning, II xxi 71, A pro\erb 
more arrogant than sound, ‘ that the 
vale discovereth the hill 
Valiant man’s look is more than a 
coward’s sword, A 1640 Herbert 
Jac Prudentum 

Valley, He that stays m the, shall 
never get over the hill 1633 Draxe, 
42 1670 Raj, 152 1732 Fuller. 

No 2314 

Valour can do little without dis- 
cretion 1670 Ray, 27 1732 

Fuller, No 5343, Valour is brutish with- 
out discretion Cf Discretion 
Valour that parleys is near yielding 
1640 Herbert, y<ic PruderUnn 1670 
Ray, 27 

Valour would light, but discretion 
would run away 1678 Ray, 214 1732 
Fuller, No 5344 Cf Discretion 
Value of money See Money (12) 
Varnishing hides a crack. 1732 
Fuller, No 5346 

Vavasour family saying 1659 
Howell, 21, A sheriff had he bm, and a 
Contour Was no where such a Vava- 
sour An old said saw of that family 
Veal z In a shoulder of teal there 
are twenty and tico good bits 1678 
Ra\ , 83 This IS a piece of country 
wit They mean by it, There are 
twenty' (others say forty) bits in a 
shoulder of \ eal and but tw 0 good ones 
1738 Swift, Pohie Confrere Dial II 
“^ey say there are thirty and two gootl 
bits m a shoulder of \ecU 
2 Veal mil be cheap calves fall 
1678 Ray, 83 

Vein across the nose See quot 
1923 Folk-Lore, xxxi\ 330, If you 
ha\e a \em across your nose Yon’ll 
ne\ er Ine to wear your wedding clothes 
(Oxfordsh ) 


Velvet true heart. He’s a Cheshire 
1678 Ray, 83 1852 “ Cheshire 
Proverbs,” in iV & Q ,is,t ser , \i 386 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 66, 
He has a \ elvet true heart Cf 
True (9) 

Vengeance, though it comes with 
leaden feet, strikes with iron hands 
1748 Richardson, Clarissa, iv 120 

(1785) Cf God comes 
Venture it, I’ll See quots 167S 
Ray, 83 I'll venture it, as Johnson did 
his wife, and she did well 1732 
Fuller, No 1367, E en venture on, as 
Johnson did on his wife 
Venture little, hazard little 1590 
Tarlton, Nenes out of Purg, To the 
Readers Men that venture little, 
hazard little Cf Nothing (30) 
Venture not all m one bottom 1639 
Clarke, 95 1672 Walker, Param , 

53 1732 Fuller, No 5349 i83t 

Hone, Year-Book, col 1417, Venture 
not all you have at once 
Venture out of your depth till you can 
swim, Never 1855 Bohn, 459 
Ventures too far, loses all. He that 
e 1534 Berners, Htion, 335 (E E T S ) 
Some tyme it fortuneth that it is foly 
to aduenture to moche fonvard and to 
late to repent ofter [afterwards] 1611 
Cofgrave sv " S’adventurer ” 

Venus smiles See Jove laughs 
Vervain and dill See quots 157S 
Dodoens, Herbal, quoted in Aubrey’s 
GenttUsme (T L S ) Vervaine and ill 
Hinder witches of their will 1588 
Cogan, Hajen of Health, ch xxii p 41 
(1612). One olde saying I haue heard of 
this herbe, That whosoeuer weareth 
verveine and dill, May be bold to sleepe 
on euery hill 1635 Swan Sfec 
Mundi, 250 [as m 1588] 

Vessel See Cask. 

Vetch See quot 1884 H Friend 
Flowers and FI Lore, 220, Vetches are 
a most hardy gram, according to the 
comparison of an old saying — 
Thetch will go through The bottom of 
an old shoe ' 



Vicar 

Vicar of S. Fools, The. 1562 : Hey- 
wood, Epigr., 5th Hund., No. 19, \Vhens 
come all these ? from the vicar of 
sainct fooles. 1565 ; Calfhill, Answ. 
io Martial}, 237 (P.S.), Then ... a 
dolt with a dawkin might marry to- 
gether ; and the Vicar of Saint Fools 
be both minstrel and minister. 15S9 : 
Nashe, Works, i. 13 (Grosart), I must 
needes sende such idle vats to shrift to 
the vicar of S. Fooles, who in steade of 
a worser maj' be such a Gothamists 
ghostty father. 1659 ’ Howell. 16, 
The vicar of fools is his ghostly father. 
1670 ; Ray. 176 [as in 1659]. 

Vice, snhs. i. Vice corrects sin. 
1672 : Walker, Parocm., 42. 1693 : 
Penn, Frmts of Solitude, No. 45, But 
the proverb is just, Vice should not cor- 
rect Sin. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
“ Vice.” 

2. Vice is often clothed in virtue's 
habit. Ibid., s.v. " Vice.” 

3. Vice makes virtue shine. 1732 • 
Fuller, No. 5356. 

4. Vice ruleth where gold reigneih. 
1669 : Pohteuphuia, 271. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5359. 

5. Vices are learned without a master. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 312. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5361. 

6. Where vice is vengeance follows. 
1639 : Clarke, 325. 1670 : Ray, 152. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalis, 
1269, \Vliere vice goes before, vengeance 
follows after. 1732 ^ Fuller, No. 5681, 
Where villainy goes before, vengeance 
follows after. 

See also No vice. 

Vinegar. See quots. 1578 : Florio, 
First Frillies, fo. 30, Beware of vinegar 
and sweete wine, and of the anger of a 
peaceable man. 1640 : Herbert, fac. 
Priidenium, Take heed of the vinegar 
of sweet wine. 

Vine poor. Make the, and it will make 
you rich, i.e. prune it. 1678 : Ray, 350. 

Vintner fears false measure. The 
1611 : Davies of Hereford, Sc. of Folly, 
43, in Works, ii. (Grosart). 

Viper in one’s bosom. To nourish a. 
1670 : Ray, ig8. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5210. . 

Virtue. I. The virtue of a coward is 


Virtue 

suspicion. 1640: Herbert, Jnc. Pniden- 
tum. 

2. To make a virtue of necessity. {See 
Quinct., lib. i, cap. 8.] Before 1259 ■ 
Matt. Paris (Record Series), i. 20, Vitam 
in tantam sanctitatem commuta\dt, 
faciendo de necessitate virtutem. c. 
X374 • Chaucer, Troylus, bk. iv. 1 . 1586, 
Thus maketh vertue of necessitee By 
pacience. c. 1386 : Chaucer, Knight’s 
Talc, 1 . 2184. 1412 : Hoccleve, Rege- 
ment, 46 (E.E.T.S.), Make of necessite, 
reed I, vertu. 1584 : Three Ladies ofL., 
in Hazhtt, 0 . Plays, vi. 332, Thus am 
I driven to make a virtue of necessit}^ 
c. 1592 : Shakespeare, Two Gent., IV. i. 
1618 : J. Taylor (Water Poet), Penni- 
Icsse Pilgrim, I made a vertue of 
necessity, and went to breakefast in the 
Sunne. 1748 : Smollett, Rod. Random, 
ch. XXX., However, making a virtue of 
necessity, I put a good face on the 
matter. 1876 : Blackmore, Cripps, ch. 
xxxiv.. He resolved to make a virtue of 
necessity, as the saying is. 

3. Virtue and a trade are the best 
portion for children. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudenfum. 

4. Virtue has all things in (or below) 
it self. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

“ Virtue.” 

5. Virtue is its own reward. [Ut 
officii fructus sit ipsum officium. — 
Cicero, Fin., ii. 72.] 1673 : Dryden, 
Assignation, HI. i.. Virtue, sir, is its own 
reward : I expect none from you. 
1696 : Vanbrugh, Relapse, V. 1703 : 
Farquhar, Twm-Rivals, I. ii. 1771 ; 
Smollett, Clinker, in Works, vi. 158 
(1817). 1827: Scott, Sept. 24, 
This species of exertion is, like ^drtue, 
its own reward. 1850 : Dickens, 
Chuzzlewit, ch. xv. 1919 : Weyman, 
Great House, ch. xviii., " Sometimes,” 
she ventured, " imprudence is a virtue.” 

“ And its own reward ! ” he retorted. 

6 . Virtue is the only true nobility. 
1670 : Flecknoe, Epigrams, 50, Vertue 
is onely true nobility. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5382. 

7. Virtue never grows old. 1640 : 
Herbert, /ac. Prudenfum. 1736 : Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. " Virtue.” 

8. Virtue praised increaseth. 1560 • 
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Becon, Catechism, 351 (P S ) [quoted 
as " the common saying "] 

9 Virtues all agree, but mces fight one 
another 1732 Fuller, No 5392 

10 Virtue u>htch parleys ts near a 
surrender I'jzi Bailey Diet , s v 
“ Virtue ” 

Voice of the people, the voice of God, 
The Before 804 Alcum, Opp , Ep 
c\x\u tip 191, Ed Froben, 1777. 
Nec audiendi sunt n qui volent dicere 
\o\ populi, \ox Dei cum tumultuositas 
vulgi semper insaniae proxima est 
c 1390 Gower Conf A mantis, Prol, 
1 124 And that I take to record Of 
ever> lend for his partie The comun 
\ois, which mai noght lie 1412 Hoc- 
cleve Regemeni, 104 {E E T S ), Thus 
my gode lorde wjnneth jour peples 
\oice , ffor peples \ois is goddes \o>s 


men seyne 1575 Gascoigne, Posw, 
143 (Cunhffe), Yet could I never anj 
reason feele, To thinke Vox popult loz 
Det est 1646 Browne, Pseudo Epi , 
bk 1 ch 111 , Though sometimes the) 
are flattered with that aphonsm, will 
hardly believe, The voice of the people 
to be the voice of God 1737 Pope 
Horace Epistles, 11 1 89, The peoples 
voice IS odd, It IS, and it is not, the 
voice of God 1820 Colton, Lacon 
Pt II No 266, The voice of the People 
IS the voice of God , this axiom has 
manifold exceptions 1914 Shaw, 
Parents and Children,” in Mtsalh 
ance, etc , Ixxii , When an experienced 
demagogue comes along and saj^s 
“ Sir you are the dictator the 
voice of the people js the voice of 
God—-" 
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Wade’s mill. See Ware. 

Wading in an unknown water, No 
safe. 1630 : T. Adams, Works, 748, 
It is not safe wading wthout a bottome. 
1670 ; Ray, 153. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
3627. 1831 : Hone, Year-Book, col. 

1417, Wade not in unknown waters. 

Wager. See None but fools. 

Wagging of a straw = a tnfle. c. 
1374 • Chaucer, Tr. and Cr., li. 1745 
( 0 .), In titerjmg and pursu3'te and de- 
layes The folk deuyne at wagg3’nge of 
a stre. 1530 : Palsgrave, 46S, I can 
bring h3'm out of pac3'ence with the 
wagg3mg of a strawe. 1577 : J. Grange, 
Golden Aphroditis, sig. I4, The wagging 
of a strav.'e . . . hindreth the flight 
thereof. 1639 : Clarke, 34, Angry at 
the wagging of a straw. 1678 : Ray, 
75, He'll laugh at the wagging of a 
straw. 1769 : Smollett, Adv. Atom, 7 
(Cooke, 1795), He will ... at the 
turning of a straw take into his bosom 
the veiy' person whom he has formerly 
defamed. 

Wait, verb. i. A waiting appetite 
kindles many a spite. 1875 : Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 107. 

2. He that waits on another man’s 
trencher, makes many a late dinner. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Escuelle,” 'Tis 
long before he be served that waits for 
another mans leavings. 1670 : Ray, 
27. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2339 [" little ” 
for ■' late ”]. 

3. Wait meals, flee chars, c. 177° • 
Pegge, Derbicisms, ii (E.D.S.), A chare 
or jobb of work . . . see . . . the pro- 
verb, " Wait meals, flee chars,” which 
I take to be the true reading and not 
jars. 

Wakefield, Merry. 1662 : Fuller, 
Worthies, in. 399 (1840). i 79 ® • Crose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Yorksh.” 1878: 
Folk-Lore Record, i. 161, A similar idea 
is expressed in the old sa3ring, “ Merry 
Wakefield.” [The “idea” alludes to 
the sixteenth-centuiy Yorkshire song, 
with chorus — “ Yorke, Yorke, for my 
monie : Of all the citties that ever I see. 


For mery pastime and companie, Ex- 
cept the cittie of London.” There is 
probably also a connection with the 
famous Pindar of Wakefield.] 

Waking dog. See quot. 1591 : L3'ty, 
Endymion, III. i., It is an old saying, 
madam, that a waking dog doth afar 
off bark at a sleeping lion. 

Walberswick. See quot. 1830 ' 
Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 430, He is a 
Walbersivick whisperer ; 3'ou may hear 
him over to Southwold. 

Wales. See Knight. 

Walk, verb. i. Walk groundly ; talk 
profoundly ; drink roundly ; sleep sound- 
ly. 1869 : Hazlitt, 446. 

2. Walk, knave' walk! 1546: He3'^- 
wood. Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. iv., Na3'' 
(quoth she) walke Icnaue walke. c. 
1630 : in Roxb. Ballads, i. 55 (B.S.), 
The parrat praties “ walke, knaues, 
walke.” c. 1655 : in Ibid., vi. 211, 
“ Walk, knaue ! ” is a parrot’s note. 
c. 1685 : in Ibid., viii. 869, And this 
shaU be m3' last reply Go walk up, out 
knave ! ^Vhat care I ? 

3. We must walk before we run. 1851: 
Borrow, Lavengro, ii. 15, Ambition is a 
ver3' pretty thing ; but, sir, we must 
walk before we run. 187S : Platt, 
Business, 124, We must learn and be 
strong enough to walk before we can 
run. 

See also Good walking. 

Walking-staff hath caught warmth in 
your hand, The. 1546 : He3nvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. x. 

Wall, subs. I. Wall between. See 
Hedge (i). 

2. Walls have ears. 1591 : Haring- 
ton, Orl. Furioso, bk. xxii. st. 32, For 
posts have eares, and walls have e3'es 
to see. c. 1600 : No-body and Some- 
body, 1 . 177, There is a way : but walls 
have earrs and eyes. 1633 : Shirley, 
Bird in a Cage, I. i.. Take heed what 
you sa5' . . . walls have ears. 1672 • 
Wycherley, Love in a Wood, III. iii- 
1718 ; Dennis, Works, ii. 298. 1766 ; 
Garrick, Neck or Nothing, II. i. 1822 : 


Wallington 
Scott, Nigel, ch vi , It is not good to 
speak of such tlungs stone walls 
have ears 

Wallington See quots 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, i 236 (F L S ), To teach 
one the way to WaUington Show me 
the way to Wallington 1890 Month- 
ly Chron oJN Country Lore efc , 421-2, 
Show me the way to Wallington (title 
of song) 

Walnut-tree He who plants a wcH- 
nut-tree extsects not to eat of the frtitt 
1732 Fuller, No 2401 
See also Woman (8) 

Walsall See Sutton 
Walsall clock, You’re too fast, like 
1869 Ha2litt 491 
Waltham's calf See Wise (6) 
Wandsworth, the sink of Surrey 
1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , sv “ Sur- 
re>." This reproach is m a great 
measure remo\ ed Formerly the town, 
which hes low, was one continued 
puddle I 

Wanswell See quot 1639 >0 

Berkeley MSS ui 29 (1885) All the 
maids in Wanswell may dance m an egg 
shell Glos Cf Camberwell 
Want, subs i For want of a natl, 
etc [c 1390 Gower, Conf Amantts, 
bk V 1 4785, For spannge of a hlel cost 
Ful oftg time a man hath lost The largd 
cots for the hod [hood] ] 1630 £ 

Adams, IForJs 714 Thewantofanayle 
looseth the shooe, the losse of a shoe 
troubles the horse, the horse indanger- 
eth the nder, the nder breaking his 
ranke molests the company, so far as to 
hazard the whole army 1640 Herbert. 
Jac Prudenlum, For want of a nail the 
shoe IS lost, for want of a shoe the horse 
is lost, for want of a horse the nder is 
lost 1736 Franklin Way to Wealth,, 
in TV orks 1 446 (Bigelow) [as m 1640/ 
with “was” for' is being over- 

taken and slam by the enem> , all for 
want of a little care about a horse-shoe 
nail 1875 Cheales Proierb Folk- 
Lore. 165 [as m 1736 but ending with 
‘ enemy ”] 

2 For want of company welcome 
trumpery 1678 Ray, 69 
New Diet Canting Crew, sig ^14 [with 

good ” before company "] 1738 . 


War 

Swift, PoUie Convers , Dial III 1830 
Forby, Vocab E Atigha, 427 

3 Want goes by such an ones door 
Somerset 1678 Ray, 347 

4 Want ts the whetstone of wit 1611 
TarUon’s Jests, 36 ( 5 h S ) 

5 Want makes strife See Poverty 
breeds 

6 Want of care admits despair 1855 
Bohn, 551 

7 Want of care does us more damage 
than want of knowledge 1736 Frank 
Iin, Way to Wealth, in Works, 1 445 
(Bigelow) 

8 Want of money, want of comfort 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " \Vant ” 

Want, lerb i / will not want tehen 
I halt, and when I haven t too Somer- 
set 1678 Ray, 344 1732 Fuller, 

No 2050 

2 To uant a boiled ha’penny said 
of weak or silly persons 1917 Bridge, 
Cheshire Proveros, 146 

3 What she wants in up and iown skt 
hath tn round about 1678 Ra>, 346 

4 Youwaritheiktngyouhave 1629 
Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 130 

Wanton look See o^uots 13th cent 
in Rehq Antigua, 11 14 (1843), Litber 
look and twinlding, Titnngandtikehng. 
Opin breast and singing, theise rmdoutin 
lesing Ann toknes of horelinge i86g 
Hazlitt, 447, Wanton look and twink- 
ling, Laughing and tickhng, Open 
breast and singing, these without lying. 
Are tokens of whoring 

War and Wars, subs l He that 
makes a good war makes a good feau^ 
1666 Tornano, Piazza Untv (" who 
for “ he ” and " obtameth ” for second 

makes ”] 1670 Ray, 28 I 73 - 

Fuller, No 2230 

2 He was saying his war praters, t e 
svreanng S Devon 1869 Hazlitt, 
194 

3 War and physic are governed by the 

eye 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

4 War, hunting and love are as full 

of troubles as pleasures 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum, In war. hunting and 
love, men for one pleasure a thousand 
gnefs prove 1^0 Ray, 28 [with 
“ law ' for “ love ”] 1732 Fuller, 

No 5416, War, huntmg, and love ha'® 
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a thousand troubles for their pleasure. 
1846-59 ; Denham Tracis, ii. 109 
(F.L.S.) [with " law ” for " love "J. 

5. War IS death’s feast. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. " Festc,” Warre is the dead 
mans holj^-day. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
PrndenUtm. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5417. 

6 . War makes thieves, anil peace hangs 
them. 1640 .' Herbert, Jac. Priidcntnm. 
1660 : Howell, Parly of Beasts, 117, War 
makes the thief, and peace brings him 
to the gallows. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
5418. 

7. War must be waged by waking men. 
1639 • Clarke, 318. 1670 : Ra}-, 154. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5419, War must not 
be waged b}'^ men asleep. 

8. Wars a)e sweet to those that know 
them not. 1539 : Taverner, Proverbs, 
fo. 49, Batell is a swete thjmge to them 
that neuer assayed it. 1560 : E. More, 
Def. of Women, 1 . 239, As warre is 
counted pleasaunt to them not tryeng 
the same. 1575 : Gascoigne, Posies, 
147 (Cunliffe), How sweet warre is to 
such as knowe it not. Before 1634 : 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, I. iii.. 
War is sweet to those That never have 
e.xperienced it. 1659 : Howell, 11. 
1S16 ; Scott, Antiquary, ch. xxviiL, 
It’s a rough trade — ^war’s sweet to them 
that never tried it. 1927 : Sporting 
and Dramatic News, April 30, p. 261, 
The war correspondent in " The Desert 
Song,” agrees with the proverb that | 
war is sweet to those who haven’t tried 
it. 

9. Wars bring scars. 1670 : Ray, 
154. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6096. 1826 : 
Scott, Woodstock, ch. xxvii.. Myself am 
in some sort rheumatic — as war wll 
leave its scars behind, sir. 

10. When war begins Hell opens. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ War." 

Wardhall, Cumberland. See quot. 
i860 ; Whellan, Cumbd. and Westm., 
290 n.. Up now ace, and down ^vith the 
traye, Or Wardhall’s gone for ever and 
aye. 

Ware and Wadesmill are worth all 
London. [1561 Qwene Hester, 31 
(Grosart), Nowe by wades myll, euerye 
mans wyll Is wonderouslye well.] 1588 ; 
A. Fraunce, Lawiers Logike, fo. 2,j, 


^67 Warn 

Ware and Wadesmill bee worth al 
London. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 
39 (1840). 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Herts.” 

Wares are gone, shut up the shop- 
windows, When the. 1612 : Webster, 
White Devil, 45 (Dyce), Now the wares 
are gone we may shut up shop. 1670 : 
Ray, 153. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5609. 

Ware skins, quoth Grubber, when he 
flung the louse into the fire. 167S : 
Ray, 257. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5420 
[with “ shins ” for “ skins ” and 
" Grub ” for " Grubber ”]. 

Warm, adj. i. As warm as toast. 
See Hot as a toast. 

2. As warm as wool. 1639 •' Clarke, 
286. 165S : R. Franck, North. Memoirs, 
163 (1S21), Her body was as warm as 
wool. 1692 : L’Estrange, JEsop, 411 
(3rd ed.), A vengeance on ye, says he, 
3' ’are as ivarm as wool. 

3. He that is warm thinks all so. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1875 : 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 132. 

Warm, verb. i. He warms too near 
that burns. 1611 ; Cotgrave, s.v. 

" Brusler,” Hee warmes himselfe too 
neer that burnes himselfe. 1640 : Her- 
bert, Jac. Prudentum. 

2. It is absurd to warm one in his 
armour. Ibid. 

Warn, verb. i. Be warned by others’ 
harms. [Feliciter sapit qui alieno peri- 
culosapit. — ^Plautus, Merc., IV. iv. 40.] 
12th cent, in Wright, Anglo-Laiin Sat. 
Poets, i. 145, Foelix quem faciunt, aliena 
pericula cautum. Before 1500 : in 
Hill, Commonplace Book, 132 (E.E.T.S.), 
He is vrysse, that can beware by an 
other manys harme. 1384 : Greene, 
Works, iii. 183 (Grosart), It is good 
indeed ... by other mens hannes to 
leame to beware, c. 1640 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, i. 371 (B.S.), For happy is he 
whom other men’s hannes Can make 
to beware. 1750 : W. EUis, House- 
wife’s Companion, iii.. Happy is he who 
by other mens harms learns to beware. 
1842 ; Barham, Ing. Legends, 2nd sex., 
"Misadv. at Margate.” 

2. He that is warned. See Fore- 
warned. 

3. He that will not be warned by his 
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Wary 

oit-ti father, he shall he earned by hts 
stepfather Before 1500 in Hill, Com- 
monplace Booh, 128 (E E T S ) Cf He 
that will not be ruled 

Wary See Blind, ad) (9) 

Wash, verb i For washing hts 
hands none sells hts lands 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prtideniutn 

2 He washes his sheep with scalding 
uttter 1813 Ray, 75 

3 If you would live for ever you must 

wash the milk off your liter — a toper’s 
saying 1611 Cotgravc s v “ Laid " 
Wash thy imlke off thy liver (say we) 
1670 Ray, 36 1732 Fuller, Ho 

6073 

4 I wtllwashtnyhandsanduaiitipon 
you 1678 Ray, 353 

5 To wash one’s face tn an ale-clout 
154b Heywood, Proverbs Pt I ch x , 
As sober as she seemth. fev,e daies come 
about But she will onece wasshe hir 
face m an ale clout 

6 To wash the head See Wet, verb 

7 To wash the head uithoui soap = \ 

To scold 1581 B Rich, Farewell, 
161 (Sh S ), This oMe hag, havyng had 1 
her head washed thus without sope 1 
[having been well scolded) 

8 Washing days 5 e« quota 1865 

Hunt, Pop Romances IV of Eng , 430 
(1896), They that wash Monday got il 
the week to dry. They that wash Tues- 
day are pretty near by, They that wash 
Wednesday make a good housewife. 
They that wash Thursday must wash 
for their life, They that wash Fndav 
must wash in need They that wash 
Saturday are sluts in deed 1888 N 
& Q , yiU ser , V 180, Monday 
have all the week to dry, Tuesday 
have let a day go by Wednesday 
are not so much to blame Thurs- 
day wash for very shame Fnday 

wash in fearful heed , Saturday are 
filthy sluts m deed 1910 Devonsh 
Assoc Trans, xlu 90. Wash Fnday, 
wash for need, Wash Saturday, sluts 
indeed 

9 Wash your hands often, your feet 
seldom, and your head never 1670 
Ray. 38 1926 Inge Lay Thoughts 

22b, A hundred and fifty years ago the 


maxim for ablutions seems to have been, 
“ Hands often, feet seldom, head 
never I " 

10 You wash out ink with ink 1639 
Clarke, 197 

Washm^on, To give See quot 
1846-59 Denham Tracts, 1 92 (F L S ), 
I gav'e him [or her] Washington That 
is, did my work quickly and roughly 
But as to whether it alludes to the 
village of that name in the bishopnc 
[Durham] or the celebrated General 
Washington I dare not at present de- 
cide The saying is very common in 
the north of England 

Wasp and Wasps I As angry as a 
wasp c 1350 Alexander, 1 738. As 
wrath as waspe Before 1529 Skelton, 
Elyn Rumming, I 330, But, Lorde, as 
she was testy Angry as a waspy 1 
c 1570 in Hazhtt, E Pop Poetry, iv 
X94. She IS as curste, I dare well swcre. 
And as angry y wis as eucr was waspe 
j6ii Davies of Hereford, Sc of Folly, 
45. in Works, 11 (Grosart), " PhrjTie’s 
as merry as a cricket " sometimes , But 
angry as a waspe, when she reads my 
nmes 1670 Ray, 203 

2 As troublesome as a wasp tn ends 
'■ ear 1732 Fuller, No 740 
I 3 She iS as quiet as a wasp tn one’s 
nose 1659 Howell, 16 1670 Ray, 
215 1732 Fuller, No 4130 [“ ear ” 

for nose 

4 To anger a wasp 1586 Pettie, 
Cuaezo, fo 75, It is a penlJous thing to 
mocke and bcoffe at others, and, as the 
saying is. To anger a waspe 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Jtal -Eng , 8 

5 Wasps haunt the honey^ol 1732 

Fuller, No 5422 1871 Smiles, Char- 

acter, 228, More wasps are caught b> 
honey than by vinegar 

Waste not want not 1576 P<tr 
Dainty Dev , in Brit Btbltog , 111 88 
(1812), For want is next to waste 
1732 Fuller, No 5423 Waste makes 
want 1872 Hardy, Greenwood Tree, 
Pt I ch viu , Taking it across for his 
owm use, on the plea of waste not, want 
not 1882 J Platt, Economy, 22, 
"Waste not, want not,” is a law of 
nature 1907 De Morgan, Altcefor- 
Short, ch IX Cf Wilful waste 
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Watched pot never boils, A. 1S48 : 
Gaskell, M. Barton, ch. xxxi., mat’s 
the use of watching ? A watched pot 
never boils. 1875 : Cheales, Proverb. 
Folk-Lore, 132. 1884 : Folk-Lore 

Journal, ii. 279, Watch pot ne\'er boils. 
Derb}-sh. 1906 : Cornish N. S- Q., 202. 

Watch one’s water, To. Sec Look, 
verb (26). 

Water, subs. i. As wafer in a smith's 
forge, that serves rather to kindle than 
quench. 1579 : Lyly, Euphucs, 61 
(Arber), He that casteth water on the 
fire in the smith’s forge, maketh it to 
flame fiercer. 1639 • Clarke, 158. 

2. As welcome as water in one's shoes 
= not welcome at all. 1659 : Howell, 
xr. 1740 : North, Lives of Norths, i. 
195 (Bohn), The}' caressed his lordship 
very much . . . and talked about a 
time to dine with him ; all v’lucli, as 
they say, was " water in his shoes." 
1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughm. Pictures, 47. 
igoi : F. E. Taylor, Lancs Sayings, 4, 
As welcome as wa3'ter i’ one's shoon. 

3. As welcome as water into a ship. 
15S0 : L}'I}', Euphucs, 381 (Arber), See- 
ing my counsell is no more welcome vnto 

thee then water into a ship 1605 : 

Camden, Remains, 317 (1870). 1670; 
Hay, 203. 1732 : Fuller No. 749, As 
welcome as water in a leaking ship. 

4. Don't pour wakr on a drowned 
mouse. 1639 : Clarke, 9. 1670 : Ray, 
133. 1710 ; S. Palmer, Moral Essays 
on Proverbs, 6g, . . . Don’t add aflOiic- 
tion to the afflicted, is the plain English 
of this proverb. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I., Take pity on poor 
miss ; don’t throw water on a drmvnded 
rat. 1880 : Spurgeon, Ploughm. Pic- 
tures, 20, I would not be hard on a poor 
fellow, nor pour water on a drowned 
mouse. 

5. He seeks water in the sea. 1813 : 
Ray, 75. 

6 . He wants all the water to run down 
his own gutter — said of a covetous per- 
son. IQ23 : Devonsh. Assoc. Trans., 
liv. 136. 

7. There's some water. See quots. 
1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 
174, There’s aye some water where the 
stick [heifer] drowns. 1914 : N. S- Q., 


iith ser., X. 29, " There’s some water 
w'here the stags drown : ’’—A friend of 
mine recently quoted this proverb with 
the meaning " There is no smoke with- 
out fire." She has been familiar with 
it since her early childhood, which ivas 
spent under South Yorkshire and 
Hampshire influences. [It looks as if 
" stag ’’ were a pen'ersion of "stick." 
Kelly, Scottish Proverbs, 309, gives 
" There’s aye some water W’haur the 
stirkie (calf) drouns.”] 

8. The water that comes from the same 
spring cannot be fresh and salt both. 
1732 ■ Fuller, No, 4817. 

9. To beat water in a mortar. 1576 : 
Lambarde. Peramb. of Kent, 423 (1826), 
The house of Yorke had hitherto but 
beaten water in a mortar, and lost al 
their former labour. 

10. To carry water in a sieve. 1591 ; 
Harington, Orl. Fiirioso, bk. xx.xii. st. 
39, WTiom your fair speeches might 
have made beleeve That water could 
be carrid in a seeve. 1623 : New and 
Mcrrie Prognos., ii (HaUiwell), That 
none may take up water with a sive. 
1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. Generalts, 
1037, K’s to no more purpose than to 
can3' water in a riddle. 1716 : Ward, 
Female Policy, 23, Giving presents to a 
woman to secure her love, is as vain as 
endeavouring to fill a sieve with water. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Wash,” To 
draw' w'ater in a sieve. 

11. To put water in one's wine. 1567 ; 
Painter, Pal. of Pleasure, iii. 364 
(Jacobs), Yfflich if he doe after hee hath 
well mingled water in his wyne, hee may 
chaunce to finde cause of repentance. 
1599 : Chamberlain, Letters, 39 (Camden 
S.), The cheife rebells . . . began to put 
water in theire wine, and to proceed with 
more temper, c. 1663 : Davenant, 
Play-House to be let, V., Faith, in }'our 
wine I perhaps may put water, i860 : 
Ld. Acton, in G^lsquet, Acton and Circle, 
149 (1906). ( 0 .) I am afraid you will 
think I have poured a good deal of 
water into your ivine in " Tyrol ’’ and 
" Syria." 

12. Under water. See Snow (8). 

13. Water afar off quencheth not fire. 
158b : Young, Guazzo, fo. 191, Water a 
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farre of doth [not] quench fier that is 
nigh 1640 Herbert, /flc Prudentum 
1G66 Tomano, Ptazza Umv , 1 C 
neighbounng '' before " hre 

14 WaUr, fire and soldiers qutcHy 

make room 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1659 Howell, 6 ["war 
for "soldiers ’] 1736 Bailev, Did, 

sv “ Water ’ [as m 1659] 

15 Water into ike sea See Cast (8) 

16 Water into the Thames See Cast 

( 8 ) 

17 Water ts a good servant See Fire 

( 5 ) 

18 Water is as dangerous as com- 
modious 1669 PoUteuphuta, 184 

19 Water tsauasler 1672 Walker 

Parcem , 27 16S1 Robertson, 

Phrased Generalis zagj 

20 Water past ike mill See Miller 
(12) 

ai Water irolttd is as gooii as oafs 
1640 Herbert Jae Prudentum 

22 U e never kttote the uortk of water 

UU the well ts dry 1732 Fuller No 
5451 1832 J J Blunt. Reform Eng , 

140 ( 0 ) We know not. sajs the pro- 
verb, what the well is worth till it is 
drj 1883 Bume, Shropsk Folk- 
Lore 590, We never miss the water till 
the well runs dry 

23 Where the ualer is shallow no 

lessd Will ride 1639 Clarke. 245 
1670 Ray, 154 1732 Fulier. No 

56S2 

Water, verb i To water a slake ~ 
To waste effort or labour 1681 
Robertson, Phrased Generabs, 511, 
Why do 1 thus water a dull and doltisli 
post ? 1732 Fuller, No 5897, You 
do but wafer a dead stake 1S69 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch i , I am 
afraid I have been watering a dead 
stake 

2 To ualer one's plants s= To weep 
1542 Udall, Erasm Apoph , 266 {O ), 
WTien he read the chronicle of Alex- 
ander the greate, he could not forbeare 
to water his plantes [L non ienmt 
lachrymasl 1557 North, Diall of 
Princes fo 210 i They thinke it thejT 
dutje to water their plantes with ieares 
1560 T Wilson Rhetonque So (1909), 
So long as my childe hued I fasted, and 


watered my plants for my jong bo>e 
1828 Carr, Craicn Dialect, 11 48 
Wavering as the wind 1546 Hey- 
w'ood, Proverbs, Pt II ch i , But 
vvaueryng as the wynde in docke out 
nettle 1672 Walker, Parcem , 14, 
You are as unconstant as the wind , as 
wavenng as the weathercock 

Wavering man is like a skem of silk, 
A 1736 Bailey, Diet , sv “ Waver- 
ing " 

Washeads Sec Head (4) 

Way of all flesh, The [1611 Bible, 
Joshua, xxiii 14, And, behold, this day 
I am going the way of all the earth 
Ibid , I Kings, 11 2 I go the way of all 
the earth] 1611 T Heywood 
Golden Age, III If I go by land, and 
miscarry, then I go the vvay of all flesh 
1631 Heywvood, Pair Maid of West, 
Pt 11 Act IV . She by this »s 
gone the way of all flesh 175^ Bet* 
thelsoT) Eng -Danish Did, sV 
‘ Flesh " 1829 Peacock, Mtsf of 
Eiphtn ch vii , Uther Pendragon 
went the way of all flesh 1903 S 
Butler, ir<jy of all Flesh [title] 

Way to be gone is not to stay here, 
The 1678 Ray, 72 
Way to be safe is never to be secure, 
The 1732 Fuller, No 4820 
Way to bliss lies not on beds of down, 
The 3639 Clarke, 16 

Way to Jive much is to begin to live 
well betimes, The 1732 Fuller, No 
4821 

Weablf. See Leonunster 
Weak, adj i As weak as a wassail 
1828 Gzrr, Craven Dialed, ii 241, " As 
wake as a vvassail,” is a v cry common 
phrase to denote excessive weakness 
2 4 s weak as water c 1320 m 
Reltq Aniiqua, i 122 (1841), Y wake 
as water in wore 1545 Ascham 
Toxopk , 28 (Arber) I found my good 
bowe dene cast on the one side and as 
i.eake as water 1611 BiWe, Ezekiel, 
vu 17, All haildi. shall be feeble, and 
all knees shall be weak as water 1631 
Shirlej, Loie Tricks, I 1734 Ber- 
thelson, Eng -Danish Diet , s v 
" Weak,’ He is as weak as v^aler 
1831 Scott. Journal Oct 19 I am as 
weak as water 1886 R L S , Ktd- 
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• napped, ch. xx. 1900 ; Pinero, Gay 
Lord Qitex, IV., Yestcrda5' I was as finn 
as a rock ; to-day I’m as weak as water 
again. 

3. The xveaker hath {he vcorsc. 1546 : 
Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. .x. 

4. The iL'cakcst goes to the xcall. 1534 ■ 
in Two Coventry C. C. Plays, 47 
(E.E.T.S.), You mjmde nothynge mj-ne 
age But the weykist gothe cyacr to the 
walle. 1592 : Greene, Works, xi. 252 
(Grosart), Howsoeuer the cause go the 
weakest is tlirust to the wall. 1592 • 
Shakespeare, Romeo, I. i. 1609 : Row- 
lands, Whole Crcii', 11 (Hunt. CL), I 
know the weakest must vnto the wall. 
16S9 : Shadwell, Bury Fair, III. i. 
1712 : J[otteu.x, Quixote, Pt. I. bk. iv. 
ch. 20. 1S34 ; ;\Iarrj-at, P. Simple, ch. 
V. 1907 : Gairdner, Introd. to Paston 
Letters, IV'. cc.x.xxiv., In times of rc\'olu- 
tion and tumult the weak must go to 
the wall. 

5. The weak may stand the strong in 
stead. 1577 : Kendall, Flow, of Epi- 
grams, 249 (Spens. S.), Tlie prouerbe old 
doth say : The weake may stand the 
strong in sted. 

6 . Weak food best fits weak stomachs, 
c. 1430 : Lydgate, Minor Poems, 165 
(Perej' S.), A proverbe sa3fde in ful old 
langage. That tendre brouyee made 
tvith a marrj^-boon For lieble stomakes 
is holsum in potage. 1597 : H. Lok, 
Poems, 302 (Grosart), Weake food best 
fits weake stomacks — as is sa5-d. 

7. Weak men had need be witty. 1639 : 
Clarke, 42. 1670 : Ray, 154. 

8. Weak things united become strong. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5460. 

Weal, subs. i. Weal and woman 
never pan. See quots. 1639 ; Clarke, 
118, Weale and women never sam, but 
sorrow and they can, 1678 : Ray, 355, 
Weal and women cannot pan, i.e. close 
together. But woe and women can. 
1828 ; Carr, Craven Dialect, ii. 29, We 
frequently hear it in Craven, women 
and weal can never agree.” 1889 : 
Folk-Lore Journal, vii. 293 [Derby- 
shire], Weal and woman never pan But 
woe and woman can. 

2. Weal and worship. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 148. The closing toast 


of all Congleton festivities, " May wel- 
fare and religion go hand in hand.” 

3. Whom weal pricks, sorrow comes 
after and licks. 1605 : Camden, Re- 
mains, 335 {1S70). 

Wealth, subs. i. In wealth beware of 
woe. c. 1460 : Proverbs of Good Counsel, 
in E.E.T.S., E.xt. Scr. 8, p. 69, And 
ever in welth be ware of woo. 

2. Little avails -wealth, where there is no 
health. 1659 • Howell, 17. 

3. Wealth is best known by want. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5463. 

4. Wealth is enemy to health, c. 1390 : 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, Prol. i. 30 (1857), 
But in proverbe netheles Men sain : ful 
selden is that welthe Can suffre is owne 
estate in helthe. 1586 : VTietstone, 
Engl. Myrror, 14, The rich man’s 
wealth is most cnemj' unto his health. 

5. Wealth is like rheum, it falls on the 
weakest parts. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 : Raj', 28. 

6. Wealth is not his who hath it, but 
his who enjoys it. 1659 ; Howell, Prov. 
Ital.-Engl., 12. c. 1736 : Franklin, in 
Works, i. 455 (Bigelow). 

7. Wealth makes wit waver. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v., " Wealth.” 1823 : 
Scott, Q. Durward, ch. .xviii., YTiere 
much wealth had, according to the 
ancient proverb, made nit waver. 

8. Wealth makes worship. 1639 : 
Clarke, 99. 1670 ; Ray, 154. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5464, Wealth wants not for, 
worship. 

g. Where wealth, there friends. 1855 : 
Bohn, 564. 

See also Health ; Money ; and 
Riches. 

Weapon and Weapons, subs. i. All 
weapons of war cannot arm fear. 1578 ; 
Florio, First Fruites, io. 32, All the 
weapons of London nyl not arme feare. 
1629 : Book ofMeery Riddles, Prov. 15. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum, AU the 
armes of England will not arme feare. 

2. It is ill putting a weapon. See 111 
putting. 

3. Weapons bode peace. Before 1500 : 
in Hill, Commonplace-Book, 128 
(E.E.T.S.), Wepin makith pese dii'ers 
times. i86g : HazHtt, 449. 

Wear, verb. i. Ever since we wear 



Weasel 

clothes, we know not one another 1640 
Herbert, ]ac Prudentum 
z He that wears Hack must hang a 
hrnsh at hts hack 1639 Clarke, 201 
[■'They ’’for “He”] 1670 Ray, 63 

1732 Fuller, No 629S 

3 He wears a whole Lordship on hts 
hack 1639 Clarke 262 

4 Many who wear rapiers are ajratd 
of goose quills 1855 Bohn, 450 

5 To wear the breeches S«Breeches 

6 To wear the willow 1578 Gor- 
geous Gallery, 84 (Rollins), \Vhidi makes 
men to weare the willow garland 1612 
Field, Woman a U ealhercock, I, There s 
Lucida wears the willow garland for you 
1673 Da\enant, Siege V , I am con- 
tent To wear the willow now 1725 
in Farmer, Musa Pedestns, 46 Great 
pity 'twas that one so prim Should e\er 
wear the willow 1825 Hone, £v 
BayBoofc t 1080 The old sating, “ She 
IS in her willows ’’ is here illustrated . ' 
It implies the mourning of a female for 
her lost mate 1876 J W Ebsworth 
Prelude to Bagford Ballads (B S ), Lovers 
who willow wore 1907 De Morgan. 
Abce-for-Skort, ch \u Having gi’.en 
up wearing the willow on her account 
and consoled himself wth infenonty 

7 Wear a horn and blow it not 1639 

Clarke, 142 1670 Ray, ig8 

Weasel See quot 1840 Barham, 
Ing Legends ‘ Gengulphus “ ‘ You 
niust, be pretty deep to catch weazels 
asleep,” Says the proverb that is, 
” Take the Fair unawares ” 

Weather, subs i The weather will 
fine See Rook 

2 To talk of the weather, it s nothing 
but folly, For when it rams on the hill, 
the sun shines in the valley 1846 
Denham Proverbs, 17 (Percj S) 

3 You are so cunning, yon know not 
what weather 'Us, when it rams 1732 
Fuller, No 5859 

Weatherwise See quots 1735 
Franklin, Poor RtcAard (1890), 50 (O ). 
Some are w eather wise, some are other- 
wise 1875 Cheales Proverb Folk- 
Lore, 18, He who IS weather-wise is not 
otherwise 1893 Inwards, Weather 
Lore, I, Those that are weather wise are 
rarelj otherwise Cornwall 
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Weaver See Hundred tailors, and 
Miller (10) 

Wehley See Leominster 
Wed, verb He that weds before he's 
ntse shall die before he thrive 1546 
HeywDod, Proverbs, Pt I ch viii 
1605 Camden, Remains, 335 (1870) 
1685 Menton, Yorksh Ale, etc , 67, 
But they that wed before they’re wise, 
It's said Will dee before they thnve 
1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 226 
Wedding See Marriage 
Wedding See quot 1888 Q • 
Couch, Troy Town ch 111 , When 'tes 
over, 'tes over, as Joan said by her 
weddm' 

Wedding and ill wintering tame both 
man and beast c 1595 Shakespeare. 
Tamifig of Shrew IV : , Thou knowest, 
winter tames man, woman and beast 
1639 Clarke, 328 1670 Ray, 47 

Cl Bad wintering 

Weddmg-rmg wears, As your, your 
cates Will wear away 1678 Ray, 344 
1732 Fuller, No 6146, As your wed- 
ding nng wears You’ll wear off your 
cares J831 Hone, Year Book, 78 
1878 Dyer, Eng Folk-Lore, 192 
Wedge where the beetle drives it, 
There goes the 1678 Ray, 216 

' 1732 Fuller, No 4869 

Wedlock IS a padlock 1678 Raj, 
56 t732 Fuller No 6261 1875 

Cheales, Proverb Folk-Lore, 39, Wed 
lock is a padlock, and therefore is not 
to be Jightly entered upon 
Wednesday See Sunday (2), (3)- 
and (4) 

We dogs worried the hare 1678 
Ray, 239 1732 Fuller, No 5443, We 

hounds kill'd the hare quoth the lap- 
dog 1848-59 Denham Tracts, 11 loS 
(FLS) 

Weeds overgrow the com. The c 
1450 in Reliq Anitqua, 11 240 (1843), 
L«t the wede growe over the whete 
1485 Malory, Morte dA.hk vii ch 
8 , It IS shame that euer ye were made 
knyglite to see suche a ladde to matche 
suAe a knyghte as the wede ouer grewe 
the come c 1554 Enterlude of 
Youth, in Bang, Malenahen, B 12, 
p 17, Lo Maiiters here you may see 
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befonie That the weedc ouergioweth 
the come. 1638 : D. Tuvil], Vade 
Mccxim, 95, (3rd Ed.), But alas ! the 
tares have ovcrgrowne the come. 1721 : 
Kell}’, Sc. Prov., 319 (0.), The weeds 
oergrow the com, the bad are the most 
numerous. 

Weeds want no sowing. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5466. 

Weeds. See also III weeds. 

Week of Sundays, A = .A. considerable, 
but indefinite, period. 1S76 : Black- 
more, Cripps, ch. x.v.\viii., I ain't a been 
in church now for more nor a week of 
Sundays. 1S94 : Ra}’mond, Love and 
Quid Life, 164. 

Weening is not measure. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Priidcntum. 

Weep, verb. i. I wept ivhen 1 icas 
born, and every day shoves why. 1654 : 
\Wiitlock, Zootomia, 31, When first 
brought forth, we cry ; Each day brings 
forth its wh}’. 1670 : Ray, 28. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 2631. 

2. To weep Irish = To feign sorrow. 
15S9 ; Pap with a Hatchet, 35 (1S44), He 
make thee to .. . weep Irish. 1619 : 
B. Rich, Irish Hubbub, 2, Stanhurst, in 
his Histor}’’ of Ireland [1586J, maketh 
this report of his countre}men ; they 
follow the dead corpse to the ground 
with howling, and barbarous outcries, 
pitifull in appearance, whereof (as he 
supposeth) grew this proverb, " to weep 
Irish.” 1650 : Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. 
xii. 15, Surely the Eg}’ptians did not 
weep-Irish \vith feigned and mercenary 
tears. 1681 : Robertson, Phraseol. 
Generalis, 1305. 

Weeping Cross = repentance. 1564 • 
BuUein, Dialogue, 78 (E.E.T.S.), In the 
ende thei go home ... by weepyng 
cross. 1610 : Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
all, 29 (Hunt. Cl.j, In the end they come 
home by weeping crosse, and crie 
Peccani. 1615 : Braithwait, Strap- 
pado, 53 (1878), Goe not along, let my 
aduise enforce, Least thou retume (my 
boy) by weeping crosse. 1736 : Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. " Way,” The way to Heaven 
is by W''eeping Cross. 1785. Grose, 
Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, s.v.. To 
come home by Weeping Cross, to repent. 
1869 • Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 


3 Welcome 

V., We must needs go to glory by the 
rvay of Weeping Cross. 

Weigh, verb. 1. He that weighs the 
wind must have a steady hand. 1580 : 
L}-ly, Euphues, 222 (Arber), Hee that 
weighes wnd, must have a steadie hand 
to holde the ballaunce. 1732 : Fuller 
No. 2345; 

2. Weigh justly and sclldearly. 157S: 
Flono, First Fruites, fo. 33, Weigh lust 
and sel deere. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Priidentiim. 1732 • Fuller, No. 546. 
Weigh right, and sell dear. 

3. IVeigh not what thou givest, but 
what is given thee. 1659 ; Howell, 12 

(lO). 

Weight and measure take away strife. 
1640; Vio.rhort,Jac.Prudentum. 1670: 
Ray, 28. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5468, 
Weight, measure, and tale take away 
strife. 

Weirling, The. See quot. 186S : H. 
& Q., 4th ser., i. 614 [as in 1886]. 
1SS6 : Swainson, Folk-Lore of British 
Birds, 114 (F.L.S.), In Norfolk there is a 
saying called *' the Wilby warning,” 
frequently quoted by labourers, to this 
effect : — ” \\Tien the weirling shrieks at 
night. Sow the seed with the morning 
light, But 'ware when the cuckoo swells 
its throat, Han'^est flies from the moon- 
call’s note." 

Welcome, subs. A hearty welcome is 
the best cheer. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 

“ Chere,” A hearty welcome is worth 
halfe a feast. 1725 ; Bailey, tr. Erasm. 
CoUoq., 429 [cited as " the old proverb”]. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Welcome.” 
Welcome is the best dish upon the table. 

Welcome, adj. i. As welcome as a 
storm. 1732 : Fuller, No. 746. 

2. As welcome as flowers in May. 
1591 : Florio, Second Frutes, 55, Wel- 
come Maie rvith his flowres. 1645 : 
Howell, Letters, bk. i. §vi., No. be., 
'Twas as welcome to me as flowers in 
May. 1793 : C. Macklin, Love d la 
Mode, I. i.. You are as welcome as the 
flowers in May. 1817 : Scott, Rob 
Roy, ch. viii. 1893 : R. L. S., Ebb- 
Tide, ch. %7. 1911 ; N. 6- Q., nth ser. 
hi. 367. 

3. As welcome as snow in harvest. 
See Snow (2). 
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7 They arc well off that haven’t a 
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6 Well begun ts half done [Dimi 
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I 11 40] c 1300 Prov of 
Hendyng st 2 (Berlin, 1878), God be- 
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c. 1320 : in RcUq. Antiques, i. 115 (1841), 
" Wei abit that wel ma}^ tholj'e,” Quoth 
Hendyng. 

17. Well to work anil make a fire. It 
doth care and skill require. 1670 : Ray, 
28. 1732 : Fuller, No. 6246. 

18. Well xvcll, is a word of malice. 
Cheshire. 1670 : Ray, 154. rgiy : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 149. 

ig. What is well done is done soon 
enough. 1545 : Ascham, Toxoph., 114 
(Arber), Tliys wyse prouerbe : Sone 
ynough, if ivel ynough. 1578 : Florio, 
First Fruites, fo. 25, Tliat thing is 
quickly done, that is done wel. 1598 : 
Meres, Palladis, fo. 259 [as in 1545]. 
1605 : Sylvester, Du Bartas, Week i. 
Day i. 1 . 489. 1633 : Draxe, in, bis, 
Soone enough done, if well done. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 82, That is done 
soon enough which is well done. 1730 ; 
T. Saldkeld, tr. Gracian Compl. Gent., 
126, A thing is soon enough done, if 
well done, was one of the antient sage’s 
maxims. 

20. Where men arc well used, they’ll 
frequent there. 1659 : Howell, 10. 
1670 : Ray, 27. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
5649, Where men are kindly used, they 
will resort. 

Welland, Riyer. See Nene. 

Wellingborough Fair. See quot. 
igoi : jY. & Q., gth ser., viii. 421, 
“ Gone to Wellingborough Fair to blow 
their bellows.” — ^This, in addition to 
several other curious old sayings, I have 
often during recent 5^ears heard from a 
lady bom and bred in Northamptonshire 
(1830-51). 

Wellington round-heads. 1678 : 
Ray, 353. 1790 : Grose, Prov. Gloss., 
s.v. " Somerset,” ... A saying, 
formerly in use, at Taimton, to signify 
a violent fanatic. 

Welsh ambassador, The = The cuckoo. 
1608 ; Middleton, Trick to Catch, IV . 
(N.), Thy sound is like the cuckoo, the 
Welch embassador, c. 1630 : in Roxb. 
Ballads, i. 72 (B.S.), Three dozen of 
Welsh embassadors bakt. i 754 
thelson, Etig.-Danish Diet., s.v. Em- 
bassador.” 1878 : Dyer, Eng. Folk- 
Lore, 61, In Wales the cuckoo often goes 
by the name of “ the Welsh Ambassa- 


dor.” 1917 ; Bridge, Cheshire Pro- 
verbs, 121. 

Welsh bait, Give your horse a = a 
rest, without any other refreshment. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, iii. 489 {1840). 
1790 ; Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. “ Wales.” 

Welsh blood is up. Her. 1631 : 
Shirlej^ Love Trieks, V. hi., Jen, . . . 
Her Welsh plood is up, look you. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, iii. 488 (1840) 
[" His ” for " her ”]. 1790 : Grose, 
Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Wales.” 

Welsh cousin, A. 1790 : Grose, 
Ibid. ... A relation far removed ; the 
Welsh making themselves cousins to 
most of the people of rank bom in the 
country. 

Welshman, i. The older the Welsh- 
man the more madman. 1659 • Howell, 
Proverbs: Brit.-Engl., 31. 

2. The Welshman keeps nothing till 
he has lost it. 1662 : Fuller, Worthies, 
iii. 520 (1840), ” Ni Cheitw Cymbro oni 
Gello.” That is, " The Welchman keeps 
nothing until he hath lost it.” The 
historical tmth thereof is plain in the 
British Chronicles, that when the British 
recovered the lost castles from the 
English, they doubled their diligence 
and valour, keeping them more tenaci- 
ously than before. 1790 : Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. “ Cardiganshire.” 

3. The WeJshnan's jackdaw. See Say 

( 9 )- , 

See also Febmary (2). 

Welsh pedigree. As long as a. 1662 : 
Fuller, Worthies, iii. 489 (1840). 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Wales.” 
1875 : Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 53, 
As long as a Welsh pedigree . . . which 
Walter Scott in one of his couplets . . . 
strikingly illustrates. 

Wem, Salop. See quot. 1883 : 
Burae, Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 585, The 
women of Wem and a few musketeers. 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers. 

Wembuiy. See quot. 1917 : Bridge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 12, As crooked as 
Wembury (Wybunbury) steeple. 

West Auckland. See quot. 1846- 
59 : Denham Tracts, i. 60 (F.L.S.), By 
’grees and ’grees, as the West Auckland 
lasses get their fortunes. 

West Chester, To be sent to. 1851 • 
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N & Q. jst ser , m 353. Passing 
through a village only six miles from 
London last weeh, I heard a mother 
saying to a child, " If >ou are not a 
good girl I wll send you to West 
Chester ' 1851 Ibid , 460, To be 

sent to West Chester [= Chester] (fre- 
quently so called in the beginning of 
the last centur>) ivas to be sent into 
banishment, t e into Ireland 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs 126 

Westgate, Nev.castle-on-Tyne 1655 
A 'Bitwev, Lovesick King II, Here did 
Thornton enter in With hope, a half 
penny, and a lambs-sUn 1^3 Killi- 
grew Parson s Wedding, II vii , I have 
heard of Whittington and his cat, and 
others, that have made fortunes by 
strange means, but I scarce believe my 
son would nse from Hop a halfpenny 
and a lamh'ssKin 184^59 Denham 
Tracis, i 295 (FLS), At Westgate 
came Thornton in, With hap (luck], a 
halfpenny, and a lamb's skin (Six 
other slightly varying versions are given 
at this reference ] Cf Hap and a half- 
penny 

Thornton was one of the Bailiffs of 
Newcastle m 1397, later member of 
Parliament, and the first Mayor He 
became very wealthy 
Westminster Who goes to West- 
minster for a wife to Paul s for a man, 
or to Smilhfield for a horse, may meet 
uilhauhoreaknaieandajade 1593 
Passionate Morrice, 83 (N Sh S ), It is 
more vncertame whether a Smith- 
feelde horse will proue good or ladish 
1617 FynesMoiyson, itmeriny Pi 3, 
P 53. The Londiners pronounce woe to 
him that huyts a horse in Smythfidd, 
that takes a servant m Pauls Church, 
that mames a wife out of Westminster 
[noted for Its stews] 1658 Flecknoe, 
Emgm Characters 47, That old saying 
of choosing a horse in Sraithfield, and a 
serving-man in Pauls 1790 Grose 
Prov Gloss , s v " London 
Westminster Hall See Suits hang 
Westmoreland Jury See quot 1846- 
59 Denham Tracts, i 223 (FLS) 
Wise as the Westmoreland Jury, who 
found a man guilty of manslaughter 
who was tried for stealing a gnndstone ! 


Weston See Holbeach 

Westndge wood See quot 1639 
in Berkeley MSS m 29 (1885), When 
Westndge wood is motley, then it's 
time to sowe barley Glos 

Westward for smelts 1603 West- 
ward for Smelts, or the Waterman’s Fare 
of Mad, Merry Western Wenches, etc 
[title] 1607 Dekker, etc , Westw 
Hoe, n 111 , But wenches, with what 
puUies shall wee slide with some cleanly 
excuse, out of our husbandes suspition, 
being gone Westward for smelts all 
night 1608 Great Frost, in Arber, 
Garner, 1 85 (1877), Say, have none 
gone “ westward for smelts,” as our 
proverbial phrase is ? 

Wet, ad) I After a wet year a cold 
one 1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 4 

2 As wet as a shag (cormorant) 
1838 Holloway Provincialisms, 150, 
" As wet as a shag, means very wet 
1875 Pansh, Sussex Diet , loz, 

IS a common expression taken from the 
idea of a cormoTant diving frequently 
under the water 

3 As wet as drip 1828 Carr, 
Craven Dialect, 1 119,*' Aswet asdnp *' 
IS a common phrase, when a person's 
clothes are so soaked with ram that it 
falls off m drops 

4 As wet as muck 1714 Mande- 

ville Fable of Bees, 219, With his 
cloaths as wet as dung with the ram 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 595 
1889 iV & Q , 7th ser , vii 135, A 
few years ago such a young woman 
would have said " It s as wet as 
muck ‘ 1894 Raymond, Love and 

Qinel Life, 215, Made him so wet as a 
muck 

5 As wet as thatch 1889 Peacock, 
Manley etc , Gloss , 604 (EDS). Weet 
as thack, * e wet as thatch 1917 
Bridge Cheshire Proverbs, 26 

6 As uet as wring Ibid , 26 
[ wring ” perhaps = coarse, rushy 
grass] 

7 A wet hand will hold a dead her- 
ring 1580 Lylv, Euphues, 414 
(Arber), A wette hande quoth Flauia 
will holde a dead hearing 1732 
Fuller, No 453 

8 Wet eel See Eel (4) 
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9. It 7 //; a xvel ftngcr ~ Q^sxly, as 
easily as a wetted finger will turn a 
page. 1519 : Horman, Vidgaria, fo. 
195, I wyll helpe all this besines with a 
wete f3'nger. 1593 : G. Har\'ey, 
ii. 32 (Grosart), I hate brawles with 
my hart : and can tume-ouer a volume 
of wronges with a wett finger. 1607 : 
Dekker, etc., IFcsto. Hoc, II. ii.. He 
becken, you shal see ile fetch her with 
a wet finger. 1721 : Cibber, Refusal, 
I., Here’s five thousand for you, Mr. 
Granger, vith a wet finger. 1824 : 
Scott, Rcdganntkl, ch. xv.. He thinks 
to win them to his turn with a wet 
finger. 

Wet, verb. x. To icel one’s whislle. 
[t£y'/e Tr/z'jp-o'ixc. — Petr., 34]. c. 1386 : 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Talc, 1 . 235, So was her 
ioljf w'histlc wcl j^vet. c. 1410 : 
Townclcy Plays, 119 (E.E.T.S.), Had 
she oones wett hyr wh3'st\’ll she couth 
S3'ng full clere. 1570 : Googe, Popish 
Kivgdomc, 50 (1880), The meate they 
go, and all with wine their whistles wet. 
16S5 : S. Weslc3', Maggots, 64, Well 
ma3' I M3' whistle wet, for sure the 
subject’s dr3'. 1886 : Hard3', Caster- 
bridge, ch. xxxvi.. Come in and w'et your 
whistle at my expense. 1926 : Phill- 
potts. Yellow Sands, iii.. He’ll w'ant a 
drop to W'et his whistle. 

2. To wet the head. See quots. 
1889 : N. & Q., 7th ser., viii. 86, 
Farmer A., who w'as on his way' from the 
house of Farmer B., where, said he, “We 
have been washing the baby’s head ’’ 
{i.e. drinking its health]. 1923 ; N. 
& Q., 12th ser., xii. 63, There is a 
centuries-old custom connected with the 
first shoeing of a young horse • • • 
known as “ w'etting its head.” Ibid., 
152, The birth of a child frequently 
afforded an excuse for a drink, on the 
plea of " wetting its head.” 

Wettenhall. See quot. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 51, Doivn 
Wettenhall long lane, the plovers fly 
backwards. Said in answer to per- 
sistent questions. Imparting informa- 
tion which is of no value. 

Weybourne Hoop. See England (6). 

Whale. See Herring (4) ; Sprat ; and 
Tub to a whale. 


Whaplode. See Holbeach. 

What again ? See quots. 1639 : 
Clarke, 303, "WTiat again?” quoth 
Paul w'hen his wife made liim cuckold 
the second time. 1659 : Howell, n, 
"Wliat again?” quoth Palmer. 

What d’ye lack? The traditional 
ciy of the London apprentice, which 
became a proverbial name for a shop- 
keeper. 1563 ; Newbeiy', Dives Prag- 
maticiis, sig. A3, \Vhat lackeye, sir what 
seke you, what %v3dl you bye? 1630 : 
T. Adams, Works, 171, She sits upon the 
stall, and counts the passengers with a 
w'hat lacke ye ? 1641 : Stage-Players 
Complaint, 3, in Hindle3’', Old Book Coll. 
Miscell., iii.. I’m persuaded that there’s 
never a What lack you. Sir, in all the 
Cit3', but is sensible of our calamity, 
1685 : S. Wesle3', Maggots, 159, A shop 
i’ th’ Change, still damn’d to \Vhat d’ye 
lack ! 

What greater crime than loss of time? 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6324. 

What has been, may be. Ibid., No. 
5491 - 

What is she, but what has she. Not. 
1621 : Brathwait, Natures Embassic, 
233 (1877), 'Tis true what th’ prouerbe 
saith. We aske not what he is, but what 
he hath. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3687. 
173S ; Swilt, Polite Convers., Dial. I., It 
is not what is she, but has she now-a- 
days. 

What she wants in up and down. See 
Want, verb (3). 

What’s mine’s mine own. 1613 : H. 
Parrot, Laquei ridiculosi, bk. i. Epi. 
118. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Utiiv,, 
278, The English ever say. That which 
is mine is m3' own. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
5512, ^Vhat’s mine is my o^vn : what’s 
m3' brother’s is his and mine. 1738 : 
Swift, Pohte Convers., Dial. II., What’s 
yours is mine, and what’s mine is m3' 
o\vn. 1830 : Forby, Vocab. E. Anglia, 
430, What’s hers is mine ; what’s mine 
is my own, quoth the husband. 

What’s what. To know. c. 1400 : 
Ywaiiie and Gawin, 1 . 432 (Ritson), For 
wa I ■wist noght what was what. c. 
1440 : Hoccleve, Minor Poems, 138 
(E.E.T.S.), And elles woot I neuere 
what is what. Before 1529 • Skelton, 
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What 

orks, II, 60 Pjce). Yet, whan he tokc 
first his hat. He said he Knew what was 
what 1542 Udall, tr Lrasm Ap&ph , 
239 (1877) 1638 Ford, Lady's Tnal, 

II 1 , 1 know what’s what, I know upon 
which side My bread is butter d 16^ 
Vanbrugh Rclapss, HI 1711 Stede, 
Spectator, No 132, This sly saint 
understands what's what as well as you 
or I, widow 1773 Goldsmith, SAe 
Stoops, V , I m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what as well as jou that arc 
jounger 1837 Dickens, Pickutck, 
ch xxxvii That 'ere jQung lady 
knows wots wot, she does 1849 
L> tton, CttxfoHs Pt IV , ch in 
What the Cheque [Exchequer) takes 
not, the Church takes 1660 Howell, 
Parly of Beasts, 18 

What they want in meat, let them 
take out m drink 159S Shakespeare 
2 Hen IV V 111 , \Vhat you want in 
meat we'll have in dnnk 1631 
Heywood, Pair Plaid of West, Pt 1 
act 11 [cited as " the old proverb© "] 
Wheamow 1 

Wheat 1 A good wheal year, a fine 
plunt pear 1887 H •S' Q , 7th set , 
IV 485, T^s IS a prevailing saying 

in North Notts 

2 Good wheat See quot i860 
R S Hawker, m Byles, Life, etc , 323 
(IQ05), The Farmers have a proverb here 
[Morwenstow] that good wheat m March 
should cover a siltuig hare 

3 Sow wheat tn dirt, and rye in dust 

1732 Fuller, No 4235 2884 H 

Fnend, Flowers and FI Lore, 219 
1893 Inwards, Weather Lore, 153 

4 Sow your wheat all tn a flood. And 
it will grow up like a wood 1670 Poor 
Robert Alntan , Sept 

4 Wheat always lies best in wet 
sheets 1830 Forby.Vocali E Angha, 

417 

5 11 heat IS not to be gathered tn the 
blade, but tn the ear 1732 Fuller, No 
5528 

6 Wheat or barley See quot 1886 
Elworthy, West Som Word-Book, 667 
(EPS), The old adage about a late 
season Wait [wheat] or barley '11 strut 
[sprout] in June, Nif they baint no 
^gher an a spoon 


7 Wheat mil not have tito praises 
(summerand winter) 167S Ray, 348 
1846 Denbam, Proverbs, 5 (Percy S ) 

8 When wheat hes long tn bed, tl 
rtselh with an heavy head Gloucest 
1639 in Berkeley MSS , m 28 (1885) 

See also Bark-year , Barley , Bushel 
(1) , Good elm , March {27) , May (12), 
November (6) , No wheat , and Ten- 
bury 

Wheelbarrow farmer, A 1917 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 27, One who 
rents only an acre or two of land and is 
supposed to wheel his manure in 
barrow loads instead of carting it 

Wheels within wheels [161I Bible, 
Ezekiel, 1 16, Their appearance and 
their work was as it were a wheel m the 
middle of a wheel ] 1642 D Rogers, 
Matnm Honour, To Reader, This wheele 
of our conversation including many 

lesser wheeles in, and under it 1709 
Mandeville, Virgin Unmask’d, Preface, 
And as a wheel within a wheel, pro 
fixing it to the Preface 1740 North, 
Lives of Horihs, 1 306 (Bohn), Wheels 
within wheels tool place , the ministers 
turned formalisers, and the court 
mysterious 1837 Dickens, Pickwick, 
ch xl , Veels withm vcels, a pnson m a 
prison Ain't It, Sir? 1667 Dickens, 
Letters, n 304 (2880) 

Wheelwright’s dog is a carpenter’s 
mate, A = A bad wheelwnght makes a 
good carpenter 2830 Forby, Vocab E 
Angha, 427 1872 J Clyde, Jr, 

Norfolk Garland, 148 ["uncle" for 
" mate "] 

When I did well, I heard it never , 
When I did ill, I heard it ever 1732 
Fuller, No 6414 1736 Bailey, F>ict , 

s V " ^Vhcn ' 

When I lent I was a friend. When I 
asked I was unkind 16th cent m 
Reliq Antiqua, 1 208 (1841) 

When thou dost hear a toll or knell, 
Then think upon thy passing-bell 1659 
Howell, 6 1670 Ray, 212 

When Tom’s pitcher’s broken I shall 
have the shards , 1 e Kindness after 
others have done with it , or refuse 
2678 , Ray, 351 

Where a man lives well See Man 

(43) 
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Where something is found, there look 
again. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5658. 

Whet is no let, A. Before 1628 ; J. 
Preston, Saivl’s Daily Exercise, 32 
(1629), ( 0 .), The whetting of the sithc, 
though there be a stop in the work for a 
time, yet, as our common saving is, " a 
whet is no let,” and the doing of tJ)is 
is no impediment. 1670 : Ray, 155. 
1709 : R. Kingston, Apoph. Cunosa, So, 
Wietting is no letting. 1732 ; Fuller, 
454. A whet is no let, said the 
mower. 

Whetstone can’t itself cut, yet it makes 
tools cut, A. 1732 : Fuller, No. 455. 

Whetstone, To deserve, or, to He for 
the. [The tongue compared to a whet- 
stone. — Pindar, 0 /., vi. 140.] 1364 : 
Liber Albtis, iv. 601 (Rolls), ( 0 .), jugge- 
ment de Pillorie par iii hcurcs, ovc un 
ague pier entoursoun col, purmensonges 
controeves. c. 1400 ; Totcuclcy Plays, 
230 (E.E.T.S.), He lyes for the quet- 
stone. Before 1500 in Hill, Common- 
place-Book, no (E.E.T.S), I sawe an 
ege styng a pye ; geve me drynke, my 
mowth ys drye ; Yet ys not long syth I 
made a lye ; I will haue the whetston, 
and I ma}\ 15S0 : Lyly, Euphucs, 238 
(Arber), If I meet ivith one of Creete, I 
was ready to lye wth him for the whet- 
stone. 1625 : in HarL MiscclL, iv. 87 
(1745), Now that this is a Ij^e well 
worthy of a whetstone, yourself (I hope) 
Mill acknowledge. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5991, You shall have the whetstone. 
1886 : Elworthy, WestSom. Word-Book, 
828 (E.D.S.), Whetstone. The liar’s 
prize— still used thus. 1926: Star, 
Feb. 27, p. 5, col. I, A country amuse- 
ment of the day [iSth century] was 
" lying for the whetstone.” 

Which way to London? See quots. 
15S3 : Flelbancke, Philotinus, sig. 63, 
God geue you good euen, which is the 
way to Poclinton, a pokeful of plummes. 
1633 ; Draxe, 4, ^^Tiich way to London ? 
a poke fuU of plummes. 1639 ; Cl^ke, 
19 [as in 1633.] 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 100, As they say in 
EngUsh, How many miles to London, 
answer is made impertinently, a poke 
full of plums. 

While men go after a leech — = After 


Whistle 

death the doctor, c. 1387 : Usk, 
2 csi of Love, in Skeat s Chaucer, vii. 
134, \Wiile men gon after a leche the 
body is buryed. 

Whim-wham. Sec quot. 1917 : 
Bridge, Chesinre Proverbs, 28, A whim- 
wham from Yocketon. k whim-wham 
to wind the sun up. [Ansirers by old 
folk to inquisitive young people who 
interrupt them.] 

Whip and whur [whirr] never made 
good fur. 1550 : Udall, P. Doister, I. 
ni. No haste but good, Madge Mumble- 
crust ; for whip and whur. The old 
proverb doth say, never made good fur. 

Whip for a fool, and a rod for a school, 
is always in good season, A. 1613 : S. 
Rowley, When you Sec Me, sig. Fi, A rod 
in scoole, a whip for a foole, is alwaies in 
season. 1670 : Ray, 212. 

Whip saith the tailor, whit saith the 
shears. Take a true tailor and cut off his 
ears. 1659 • Howell, 15. 

Whip the cat. To = To be drunk, c. 
1600 ; m Roxb. Ballads, li. 3S2 (B.S.), 
But mault made hym the cat to whip. 
1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Bertrand," To 
bee drunke ... to whip the cat. 1807 : 
Gent. Mag., bexvii. 1192. 1S83 : Bume, 

I Shropsh. Folk-Lore, 450 [lines formerly 
on an inn signboard at Albnghton, 
Salop.], The finest pastime that is 
under the sun Is whipping the cat at 
Albrighton. 

Whispering. See quots. 167S : Ray, 
34S, Where there is whispering there is 
Ijdng. 1738 : Sivift, Polite Convert., 
Dial. I., There’s no whispering, but 
there’s lying. 1753 : Richardson, 
Grandison, i. 196 (1883), Whisperings in 
conversations are censurable, to a 
proverb. 

Whist, and catch a mouse. 1639 ; 
Clarke, 302. 1670 : Ray, 199. 

Whistle, subs. You’ll make an end of 
your whistle though the eari overthrow. 
1678 ; Ray, 276. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6027 [with “ for it ” added]. 

See also Wet, verb (i). 

Whistle, verb. You can’t whistle and 
drink at the same time. 1586 : Pettie, 
Gitazzo, fo. 137, It is a common saying, 
that one cannot drinke and whistle 
altogether. 1659 1 Howell, Proverbs: 
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Whistling 
Hal -Eng, 6, One cannot drink and 
whistle at once 1869 Hazlitt, 484 
Whistling woman S«quots [1721 
Kelly. Sc Prov , 33, A crooning cow, a 
crowing hen, and a whistling maid boded 
never luck to a house ] 1850 N & 

Q , ist ser , 11 164, Hence the old 
proverb often quoted m this district 
[Northants] A whistling woman and a 
crowing hen. Is neither fit for God nor 
men Ibid , 226, A whistling woman 
and a crowing hen, Will call the old 
gentleman out of his den 1855 T Q 
Couch, in JV &Q 1st ser , xu 37 An 
old proverb m use here [Cornwall] says 
‘ A whistling woman, and a crowing 
hen, are two of the unluckiest things 
under the sun 1917 Bridge 
Cheshire Proverbs 28, wilt fear the 
old lad out of his den 
Whiston See Bolsover 
Whist, whist, I smell a bird's nest 
1678 Ray 276 

White, t As white as a hound s 
tooth 1033 Devonsh dssoc Trans 
liv 137, Of a clean floor 'Er’s so white s» 
a hound’s tooth 

2 As uhite as a lily c 1310 Ktnc 
Horn (Oxf ) 1 15 (Hall), Whit so any 
hli flour 14S5 Caxton, Charles the 
Crete, 90 (E E T S ), Hjr chekys rounde, 
whyt as the flour de lys c 1560 T 
Ingelend, Disobedient Child, 43 (Percy 
S ), Your clothes are washte cleane, As 
whjteasalylly i6og Ev Wontantn 
her Humour, I in Bullen, 0 P tv 31Q 
Tb> colour shall be dowlas as white as a 
hllie 1683 A Behn, City I i. 
The dearest loveliest hypoente white 
as lillies 1884 H Fnend, Flowers 
and. FI Lovt, iio, ' As "wYnte as a Yfly *' 
has long since passed into a proverb 
3 As uhite as a sheet c 1489 Cax- 
ton, Sonnes of Aymon, 419 (EETS), 
He becam pale as a white cloth for 
the grete wTathe that he had c 1611 
Sbakespeare,Cy»iifh«^,n it , Fresh lily. 
And whiter than the sheets 1 1751 
Fielding, Amelia, bk vu ch vin , He 
entered the room with a face as v^ite 
as a sheet 1834 Marry at P Simple, 
ch Iviii , I turned round to look at the 
captain , he was as white as a sheet. 
1872 Hardy, Greenuood Tree, Pt I. 


ch viii . You must be weaned out 
you'll be as white as a sheet to-morrow 
1923 Weyman, Ovingtovis Bank, ch 
xxxvi , He was m the bank, white as a 
sheet 

4 Asulnleas ivory (a) whale-bone , 
(ft) ivory 

(а) c 1307 m Lyric Poetry, 34 
(Percy S , No 19). Hire teht [teeth] aren 
white ase bon of whal c 1380 Sir 
Ferumbras, 80 (EETS), That swete 
thyngeaswhit as wales bon 15th cent 
Torrent of Portvngall, 29 (E E f S ), A^e 
whyt ase walles bone c 1450 in 
Jteliq Antiquec 1 28 (1841), And sche 
be whyte as whales bone 1590 
Spenser, F Q III 1 15, Whose face 

through feare as white as whale’s 
bone 1592 Shakespeare, L L L ,V 
11 1609 T Raienscro/t, Dcftleromeha, 
sig B4 His beard was all on a white a, 
as white as whale is bone 1855 
Kingsley ISesiu Ho ch vii, The lady 
herself was of an excellent beauty, like 
a vvhale's tooth for whiteness 

(б) 3592 Warner, /1/6 bk 

VII ch 36, Her bodie white as luone 
1725 The Matchless Rogue, 83 His 
teeth were as white as ivory 1781 
T Francklin. Lucian’s llV^s. ii 339 
3836 Marryat, Midsh Easy, ch v , He 
showed a row of teeth white as ivory 
1922 A Bennett, Prohaeft, ch xxi 
(ill ), The poor lady had gone as pale 
as ivory 

5 ds white as milk c 1300 
Branne, tr Langtoft Chron , 334 
(Heame) In lynen white as milke c 
1380 Sir Ferumbras, 124 (EETS), 
As vvyt ase melkys fom c 1386 
Chaucer, Proi I 358 c 3400 Rom 
Rose, 1 1196 c 3450 Partonope, 66 
(EETS), And therto whyte as 
ony mylk 1555 S Hawes. Past of 
Pleasure, 200 (Percy S ), Whyte as the 
nulkc, a goodly garment c 1630 m 
Poems on Costume, 3ig (Perev S ) 
1669-96 Aubrey, Lues, 1 212 (Clark), 
A long beard as white as milke 1748 
Smollett, Rod Random, ch viii , A 
countenance as pale as milk 1820 
Byron, Don Juan, can v st 77, A 
slight chemise as white as milk 3850 
Dtcktns, Copperfield, ch 111 , The walls 
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were whitewashed as white as milk. 
1S83 : A. Dobson, in Poet. TFor/es, 167 
(1923), Her neck is white as milk. 

6 . As u’hitc as nip. See Clean as nip. 

7. As 'White as driven snow. c. 1300 in 
Vernon MS., 41S (E.E.T.S.), Als whit 
as any dr3T3en snawe. 1379 : Lyly, 
Enphues, 89 (Arber), The fish ... is 
as white as the driuen snow. 1610 : 
Shakespeare, Wint. Tale, TV. iv.. Lawn 
as white as driven snow. 1622 : Dray- 
ton, Polyol., xxiv.. His head and beard 
as white as swan or driven snow. 1710 : 
Ward, Nuptial Dialogues, i. 318, \\Tiite 
as the driven snow or thistly down. 
1742 : Fielding, Andrews, bk. iv. ch. vi.. 
His bosom, when a boy, was as white as 
driven snow. 1823 : Byron, Don Juan, 
can. id. St. 25, In sheets white as what 
bards call " driven snow." 

8. yls -white as snow. c. 1000 : Ags. 
Gasp., Matt. .wdi. 2 ( 0 .), H}'S real 
waeron swa hwite swa snaw. c. 1280 in 
Vernon MS., 373 (E.E.T.S.), The castel 
is wliit schinynge So the snowgh. 
c. 1360 : Mandeville, Travels, 139 
(E.E.T.S.), And all ben wliite as snow. 
c. 1440 : Lydgate, Lyf of our Lady, sig. 
F2 (Caxton), Was whyt in soth as 
snowe that falleth newe. 1598 : Meres, 
Pdlladis, fo. 195, The hearbe Moly hath 
a flower as white as snow. 1681 : 
Rycaut, tr. Gracian’s Crilick, 211, Pipes 
of alablaster as white as snow. 1729 ; 
Coffe}', Beggar’s Wedding, I. iii., Your 
head’s white as snow. 1883 : R. L. S., 
Treas. I si., ch. i. , The next, bright doctor, 
with his powder as white as snow. 
1901 : Raymond, Idler out of Doors, 5, 
Orchards, white as snow in early June. 

9. As -white as whale-bone. See No. 
4a. 

10. A -white loaf and a hard cheese 
never shames the master. 1659 • Howell, 
II. 

11. A white -wall is a fool’s paper. 
1578 : Florio, First Frintes, fo. 32- 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 319 (1870}. 
1662 : Fuller, Worthies, ii. 191 (1840), 
Indeed the Italians have a proverb, A 
wall is the fool’s paper,” whereon they 
scribble their fancies. [The Italian 
proverb is Muro bianco carta da mattil\ 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 5692, White walls are 


fools writing paper. 1868 : Quarterly 
Review, exxv. 241, A needful and effec- 
tual lesson to wall-scribblers lies in 
the saw " Muraille blanche, papier de 
fou ” (" A white wall is the fool’s 
writing-paper ’’). 

12. Be has made many a -white hedge 
black [? with] stolen linen. 1630 ; 
Clarke, igi. 

13. He is very good at a -white-pot = 
custard or baked pudding. Gloucest. 
1639 : in Berkeley MSS., iii. 27 (1885). 

14. The filth under the -white snow, the 
sun discovers. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

15. There’s no getting white meal out of 
a coal-sack. 1865 : “ Lancs.Proverbs,” 
in N. & Q., 3rd sen, viii. 494. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. x.. 
You cannot get white flour out of a coal 
sack, nor perfection out of human 
nature. 1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs. 
Sayings, 10, Ther’s no gettin’ white 
meeol eawt of a coal-seck. 

16. To mark with a 'white stone. [0 
diem laetum, notandumque mihi candi- 
dissimo calculo ! — Pliny, Ep. 6, ii. 
Creta an carbone notandi ? — Horace, 
Sat. II. iii. 246.] 1540 : Palsgrave, 
Acolastus, sig. Ki, 0 festyuall daye 
.... worthye to be marked \vith a stone 
aswhyteassnowe. 1548 : Hall, Chron., 

8 (1809) , This thing is worthy to be noted 
with a whitestone. 1632 : Massinger, 
Emp. of East, Prol., And, with the 
whitest stone. To be mark’d in your fair 
censures. 1693 : Dryden, Persius, Sat. 
ii. 1 . 2, Let this auspicious morning be 
exprest With a white stone. 1748 ; 
Smollett, Rod. Random, ch. Iii., He 
. . . told me that, in mentioning the 
white stone, he alluded to the dies fasti 
of the Romans, albo lapide notati. 
1814 : B3n-on, in Letters, etc., iii. 57 
(Prothero), I shall mark it with the 
■' white stone ’’ in my calendar. 1888 : 
Marchant, Praise of Ale, 581, A da}' to 
be marked for ever by Tom with a white 
stone. 

17. White head and green tail. c. 
1386 : Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, Prol. 1 . 24, 
For in oure mil ther stiketh ever a nayl. 
To have an hoor heed and a grene tayl. 
As hath a leek. c. 1590 : Sir J. Davies, 
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in Poems n 32 (Grosart), Septimus 
hues, and is like garlick seene. For 
though his head be ^\hite, hiS bladt is 
greene 1598 Hall, Satires bk iv s 
i\ , The maidens mocke, and call him 
withered leeke, That with a grtene tayle 
hath an hoarj head 1651 Cart- 
wnght, Ordinary, III 1 , Mine head is 
white, but 0 mine taile IS green 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais bk 111 ch xxvm 
18 II kite silver draws Hack lines 
1598 Meres, Palladts, fo 151, Silver 
although it white ^et it drawelh 
black lines 1639 Clarke, 170 1670 
Ray, 142 

Whitneck See Stoat 
Whitsuntide 1 At Whitsun See 
quot 1659 Howell, 20, At Witson 
poke Mundav, when peeple shear hogs, 
vi2 Never 

2 Fine on Holy Thursday, uet on 

Whit Monday Fine on WhU Monday, 
uet on Holy Thursday Hunts 1888 
N & Q 4th ser , i 551 1893 

Inwards, Weather Lore, 41 

3 // it rams on Pastor Sunday I 

[second after Easter] it uilt ram eiery 
Sunday until Pentecost 1893 In- 
wards Weather Lore 41 I 

4 If Whitsunday bnngram.ueexpect \ 
many a plague Ibid , 4t 

5 Fain at Pentecost forebodes ml, 
Ibid , 41 

6 Whitsunday bright and clear Will 
bring a fertile year Ibid , 41 

7 Whitsunday wet Christmas fat 
Ibid , 4t 

See also Christmas (lo) and Easter (y) 
Whittington's College, He has studied 
at 1790 Grose, Prov Gloss , s v 
London," He has That is, he 
has been confined in ‘Newgate which 
was rebuilt au 1423 according to the 
Will of Sir Richard \Vhittington, by 
. his executors 

Whittlesea mere has foaled 1865 
W White, Eastern England. 1 255, 
Among the fenmen the phrase *' ^VhJttle' 
sea Slere has folded ’ (foaled) signified 
such a flood as drov e fish plentifully Irom 
the mere into the dykes and nvers 
Who are you /or? I am for him 
whom 1 get most by 1855 Bohn, 565 
Who can help sickness, quoth the 
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drunken wife, when she fell into the 
gutter? 1732 Fuller. No 5696 
Who can hold that they have not in 
their hand? 1678 Ray. 155 
Who had that he hath not, would do 
that he doth not 1546 Heywood, 
Proierbs, Ft 11 ch ix 

Who hath none to still him, may weep 
out his eyes 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1670 Ray, 25 
Who may hold that will away? 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs Ft 11 ch vi 
1564 BuUem, Dialogue 121 (E E T S ) 
lament no more, good wife, for who 
can kepe that must needes awaie 1614 
Jonson, Bart Fair, I 1640 Mabbe, 
tr Exemplary Novels, 196, 1 (1900), 
Keep me not under lock and key, For 
who can hold what will away ? 

Who shall keep the keepers? 1567 
m Plasidas etc , 132 (Roxb Cl ) In 
vayne dothe the husbande set kepers 
ouer her, for who shal kepe those kepers 
1732 Fuller, No 5718 
Whole as a fish Before 1300 
Cursor Mttndt, 1 8175, As any feshe 
thou mades me fere [fair] c 1350 
Alexander,] 2575 Asfastwashefvsche 
hale c 1400 Mirk's FesUal, 263 
(E E T S ), And anon the lepur [leprosy] 
fel from liym and he was hole as a 
fyssche i486 Boke of St Albans, 
sig A4. She shall be hoole as a fysh 
c 1580 Tom Tyler, 19 (i66x) (Malone 
S ), This chafing hath made me as 
whole as a fish 1647 A Brewer, 
Countnr Gtrle, sig L2, His flesh as 
whole as a fish 1707 Dunton, 
Athenian Sport 304, Fishes exceed all 
creatures in point of health, even to a 
proverb Cf Sound as a roach, and, as 
a trout 

Whole skin, It is good sleeping in a 
1543 Becon, in Early Works 354 
(F S ), c 1570 Mene Tales of Skelton, 
XII m Skelton s II orks, 1 Ixv (Dyce), 
No, saj-de the cobler, I am not afearde , 
it IS good to slepe in a whole skmne 
c 1620 Da> Peregr Scholashca, 70 
(Bullen) As y ou think it good sleepeinge 
in a whole skin 1664 Rtheredge, 
Comical Retenge, IV i I heard, poor 
lady, she wept, and charged jou to 
sleep in a whole skin 1749 Fielding, 
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Tom Jones, bk. xii. ch. iii., If loving to 
sleep in a whole skin makes a man a 

coward . iSig : Scott, Bride o/L., 

ch. V. 

Wholesomest meat is at another man’s 
cost, The. 1659 ; Howell, ig. 1670 : 
Ray, I. 

Wholesomest way to get a good 
stomach is to walk on tliy own ground, 
The. 1659 : Howell, iS. 

Whore in a fine dress is like a clean 
entry to a dirty house, A. 1736 ; Bailey, 
Dief., s.v. See also Once a v/hore ; and 
Young (lo). 

Whores affect not you but your money. 
1670 ; Ray, 28. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5726. 

Whores and thieves go by the clock. 
167S : Ra}', 68. 

Whoring and bawdry do often end in 
beggary. 1670 ; Raj', 28. 

Whosoever is king, thou wilt be his 
man. 1670 : Ray, 1S3. 1732 ; Fuller, 
^^0. 5734 [" Shalt ” for " wilt ”]. 

Whoso in youth. Sec quot. i6th 
cent, in Babees Book 332 (Furnivall), 
Who so in youthc no vertu vsith In age 
alle honour him refuseth. 

Whoso will no evil do. Sec Evil (7). 

Why for thy. See quot. 1678 : Ray, 
345, ’Twill not be why for thy. Somer- 
set. Of a bad bargain or great loss for 
little profit. 

Why hath its wherefore. Every. 
1566 : Gascoigne, Supposes, I. i., I have 
given you a wherfore for this why manj- 
times, c. 1590 : Shakespeare, Com. of 
Errors, II. ii., For they say cverj' why 
hath a wherefore. Before 1704 : T. 
Brown, Works, i. 40. (1760). 1S22 : 
Scott, Nigel, ch. iii. 1S69 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. xvii. 

Wicked, adj. I. A wicked man is his 
own hell. 1732 : Fuller, No. 460. 

2. A wicked man’s gift hath a touch 
of his master. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

3. A wicked woman. See Woman (4)- 

4. It is a wicked thing to make a 
dearth one’s garner. 1640 : Herbert, 
Jac. Prudentum. 1670 : Ray, 6. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 2890. 

5. ’Tis a wicked world, and we make 
part of it. Ibid., No. 5063- 


Wickedness with beauty is the devil’s 
hook baited. Ibid., No. 5739. 

Widdecombe folks are picking their 
geese. Faster, faster, faster. Devon. 
Said wlien snow is falling. 1850 ; 
N. & Q., 1st sen, ii. 512. 

Wide at the bow-hand. i.c. the left 
iiand = Wide of the mark. 1592 : 
Shakespeare, L. L. L., IV. i., Wide o’ the 
bow-hand ! i’ faith, your hand is out. 
1604 : Dekker, Honest Wh., Pt. I. Act. 
I., Y'are wide o’ th’ bow-hand still, 
brother : mj' longings are not wanton, 
but wayward. 1654 : Webster, A ppius, 
III. iv.. First serv., I take thee to be an 
honest good fellow. Clown, Wide of the 
bow-hand still : Corbulo is no such man. 

Wide ears and a short tongue. 1633 : 
Dra.\'e, 190. 1670 : Ray, 8. 1736 ; 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Wide.” Wide ears 
and a short tongue is best. 

Wide quoth Bolton when his bolt flew 
backv/ard. 1591 ; Florio, Second 
Frules, To Reader. 1659 • Howell, 20. 
1678 : Ray, 84, Wide quoth Wilson. 

Wide will wear but narrow will tear. 
1678 : Ray, 217. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6097. 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 19 
(1905), Wide will wear, but tight will 
tear. 

Widow and Widows. I. A good 
coming in is all in all with a widow. 
1659 : Howell, 7. 

2. A good occasion for courtship is 
when the widow returns from the funeral. 
1S55 : Bohn, 28S. Cf. No. g. 

3. He that marries a widow and three 

children, marries four thieves. 1669 : 
New Help to Discourse, 310 [“ Two ” 
and ".three " for " three ’’ and “ four ”]. 
1670' : Ray, 51. 1696 : D’Urfey, 

Quixote, Pt. III. Act. I. 1716 : Ward, 
Female Policy, 69. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
2237. 

4. He that will wed a widow must 
come day and night, c. 1597 : Deloney, 
lacke of Newb., ch. xi.. He that will 
wooe a widow, must take time by the 
forelockc. 1639 • Clarke, 27. 

5. He who marries a widow will often 
have a dead man’s head thrown in his 
dish. 1546 : Hejnvood, Proverbs, Pt. 

II. ch. vii.. For I neuer meete the[e] at 
fleshe nor at fishe, But I haue sure a 
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deade roans head m roy dishe 1605 
Marston, Insat Countess, I 1 , As bold- 
faced woroen, when they wed another 
Banquet their husbands with their dead 
loves’ heads 1659 Howell Letters, 
ji 666 (Jacobs), You must also be wary 
how >ou marry a widdow. for so 
you will be subject to hav a Deaths head 
putt often in jour Dish 1736 Bailey, 
Dict,s\ "Widow’ 

6 It is as easy to marry a wtdouf as to 
^{t a halter on a dead horse 1883 
Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore 588 
y Its dangerous marrying a widow, 
because she hath cast her rider 1659 
Howell, Proverbs Lett of Advice Be 
w ary how j ou marry one that hath cast 
her nder I mean a widdow 1678 
Ra> 58 

8 Long a uidow weds with shame 
1659 Howell Proveris Brit -Etigl , ig 
g Marry a widow before she leate 
mourning 1640 Herbert, Jac Pm- 
denltm Cl No 2 I 

10 TV’iioze's are aluays rich 1678 
Ray, 57 Cf Wooers 
XX Widows children turn out well 
1897 Mrs Earle, Pot'Pourn 
(Daughters). There is an old saying that 
widows' children turn out well 
See also Cross a stile , Woo (i) and 
(2) , and Wooers 

Wife and Wives, skJs 1 A fair wife 
uithoiit a fortune is a fine house without 
furniture 1732 Fuller, No gJ 

2 A man’s best fortune or his worst is 
a wife 1670 Ray, 28 

3 An obedient wife commands her 
husband 1732 Fuller, No 640 

4 Anunchasteitife 5«quot 1623 
Wodroephe Spared Howres, 4S4, An 
unchast wife working mischiefe still, is 
oft compared to a foule dung hill 

5 A wife brings but two good days, her 
wedding day and death day [rs«rx ywr, 

ioTiv f/e 8’ T<;v 

Wlx; iv esWtios VT,« — Gk 

Anihol XI 381] c 1560 T Ingelend 
Disoh Child, 32 (Percj S), Who sayde 
with a wjfe are two dajes of pleasure , 
The first is the 30>e of the maryage day 
and njght The seconde to be at the 
wyfes sepulture 1577 Kendall 
Flow of Epigrams, 143 (Spens S), 



Although all women kinde be nought, 
yet two good dayes hath she Her 
marriage day, and day of death, when 
all she leaues to thee 1608 Middle 
ton, Fam of Love, I n 1745 Agree- 
able Companion, 44, In every mamagc 
two things are allow'd , A wife in 
wedding-sheets, and m a shroud , How 
can a raamage-state then be accurst, 
Smce the last day’s as happy as the 
first ^ 1869 Spurgeon, John Plough 
man, ch xvii , That very wicked 
[saying], "Every man has two good 
days with his wife — the day he mames 
her and the day he bunes her ’’ 

6 Better a portion in a wife than with 
a wife 1732 Fuller, No 868 

7 Choosing a wife various sayings 

See quots 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt 1 ch » . The best or worst thing to 
man for this life Is good or ill choosing 
his good or ill wife 1640 Herbert, 
Jac In choosing a wife and 

buying a sword, we ought not to trust 
another 1659 Howell, Proverbs 
span ’Eng , 2, Who will have a hansome 
wife, let him chuse her upon Saturday, 
and not upon Sunday, viz when she is 
in her fine deaths 1732 Fuller, No 
462, A wife IS not to be chosen by the 
eye only Ibid, No 1107, Chuse a 
wife rather by your ear than your eye 
1846 Denham, Prooerbs, 2 (Percy S). 
Chuse a wife on a Saturday rather than 
a Sunday 1872 J Clyde Jr , Nor- 
Jolk Gotland, 150, Choose a wife on 
Saturday instead of Sunday 

8 He that hath a wije and children 
must not sit with his fingers in his mouth 
1732 Fuller, No 2158 

9 He that hath a wife and children 

wants not business 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudenttim 1670 Ray, 29 1732 
Fuller, No 2157 1880 Spurgeon, 

Ploughm Pictures, 72 Depend on it, he 
who has a wife and bairns will never be 
short of care to cany 

10 He that hath a wiJe hath strife 
1559 Bercher, Nobility oj Women, 127 
(Roxb Cl ), Thear is another common 
proverbe tVho hathe no controversye 
hathe no vvyfle 1611 Cotgrave, s v 

Noise,’* He that a wife hath, stnfe 
hath 
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11. He that hath no wife, heateth her 
oft. 1629 : Book of Mccry Riddles, 
Prov. 79. 

12. He that lets his wife go to every 
feast, and his horse drink at every water, 
shall neither have good -wife nor good 
horse. 1591 ; Florio, Second Frutes. 41, 

lets his wife go to euerie feaste. 
And lets his horse drinke at euerie 
puddle, Shall haue of his horse, a starke 
iadish beast And of his best wife, a 
twang with a huddle. 1623 : Wod- 
roephe. Spared Houres, 243 [a variant 
of 1591]. 1670 : RaJ^ 28. 

13. He that loses his wife and sixpenee 
(or a faiihing) has lost a fcstei ( = 6 d.) (or 
a farthing). 16 ii : Cotgrave, s.v. 
" Femme,” He that loses his wife and 
si.x pence hath some losse by the money. 
1678 : Raj', 58, He that loses his wife 
and a farthing hath a great loss of his 
farthing. 1694 : D’Urfey, Quixote, Pt. I. 
Act I. sc. ii. [sLxpencc]. i6gg ; Farqu- 
har. Love and a Bottle, II. i., \Vho throws 
away a tester and a mistress, loses 
si.xpence. 1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., 
Dial. I. [si.xpence]. 1869 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. .xvii. [as in 1678], 

14. He that marries a wife is happy for 
a month, but he that gets a fat benefice 
lives merrily all his life. 1725 ; Bailey, 
tr. Erasm. Colloq., 27. 

15. He that would an old wife wed. 

Must eat an apple before he goes to bed 
[Reverse] 158S : Cogan, Haven of 
Health, 88 (1612), Apples ... are 

thought to quench the flame of Venus, 
according to that old English saying. He 
that will not a vdfe wed, must eate a 
cold apple when he goeth to bed, though 
some tume it to a contrarie purpose. 
1670 ; Ra3^ 48. 

16. My wife cries five loaves a penny: 
i.e. she is in travail. 167S : / Ra\% 71. 

17. Next to no xvife a good wife is best. 
1642 : Fuller, Holy State "Marriage," 

A bachelor was saying. Next, etc. 
1659 • Howell, Letters, ii. 666 (Jacobs), 
next to a single life, a married life is 
best. 1732 : Fuller, No. 3539. 

18. Refuse a wife with one fault, and 
take one with two. 1659 • Howell, 
Proverbs' Brit.-Eng., I3- 

19. Subjects and wives. See quot. 
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Before 1704 : Brown, Works, iv. 178 
(1760), It justifies the old saying, that 
subjects and wives, when they revolt front 
their lawful sovereigns, seldom choose for 
a better. 

20. Take your wife’s first advice. 
1666 : Torriano, Piazza Untv., 51, 
Take a woman’s first counsel. 1875 ; 
Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 159, Take 
your Wife’s first advice, and not her 
second, is a matrimonial ma.xim that 
IS worth remembering. 

21. The cunning wife makes her 
husband her apron. 1670 ; Ray, 29. 

22. The death of wives and the life of 
sheep make men rich. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Untv., 164, The English sa}' 
allusively, If wives fall, and sheep 
stand, one must grow rich perforce. 
1678 : Ray, 353. 

23. The wife is the key of the house. 
1633 ; Drake, 230. 1670 : Ray, 29. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 4828. 

24. The wife should be blind and the 
husband deaf. 1539 : Taverner, Garden 
ofWysdom, Pt. II. fo. 4, Wedded persons 
may thus passe ouer theyr lyues quietly 
. . . yf the husbande become deafe, and 
the w3Te blynde. 1637 : T. Hey^vood, 
Dialogues, etc., in Bang, Materialien, 

B. 3, p. 227, Then marriage ma3’’ be said 
to be past in all quietnesse, when the 
wife is blind, and the husband deafe. 
1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 338, The husband must not 
see, and the wife must be blind. Cf. 
Husband (i). 

25. The wife that expects to have a 
good name, Is always at home, as if she 
were lame: And the maid that is honest, 
her chiefest delight Is still to be doing 
from morning to night. 1813 : Ray, 49. 

26. Wife a mouse. Quiet house; Wife 
a cat. Dreadful that. 1772 : Garrick, 
Irish Widow, I. iii. [quoted as “ the old 
saying ’’]. 

27. Wife and children are bills of 

charges. 1659 ; Howell, 5. 1670 : 

Ray, 29. 

28. Wife and children are hostages 
given to fortune, ipyi : Fuller, No. 
5742. 

29. Wife and sword. See Lend (5)- 

30. Wives and wind are necessary 
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evils 1736 Bailej, DfcJ ,sv “Wife” 
Cf Woman (45) 

31 Wives must be had, be they good or 

bad 1639 Clarke, 328 1670 Ray 

49 1754 Berthelson Eng -Danish 

Did s V " Whether ’ 1875 Cheales, 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 32 [with addition] 
and so must husbands 

32 Wiies must have their mil See 
Woman {58) 

33 II ives of clouts 1543 Udall tr 
Erasm Apoph , 119 (1877), For which 
we sa> e in our Englishe prouerbc \ 'lues 
of cloufes 

See also All are good maids , Com- 
mend (l) , Dead (1) , Fair (9)-(i^) 

(49) Fast, verb (2) , Good or ill hap , 
Good husband , Good wife , Great 
need , Horse {26) {34) and (36) , 

House (3) , Husband , Nice wife , No 
lack , Old A (c) (6)-{8) , One good 
wife , Proud eye , Quartermaster , 
Shrewsbury , Smoke (2) , Speak (5) , 
Tell (4) , This IS that must needs be , 
Westminster , and Young (ii) 

Wigan, Lancs Seequot 1897 A' 
& Q 8th ser , \i 187 Can any one 
give the origin of a Lancashire saying, 
when fnends touch glasses before dnnk- 
mg, and say, “ Here’s to the Mayor of 
Wigan, that is, our noble selves " ’ 
Wight, The Isle of X An Isle of 
Wight parson 1S38 Holloway, Pro- 
vinciahsnis, 150, A shag [cormorant] 
from its colour and place of resort, is 
called an Isle of Wight parson ” 

2 The Isle of Wight hath no monks, 
lawyers, or foxes 1607 Webster, 
etc , Westw Ho, III 111 , The Isle of 
Wight could not of long time neither 
endure foxes nor lawyers i6so P 
Holland, tr Camden’s Britannia 274 
Tlie inhabitants of this Isle [^V^ght] 
were wont mernly to make their boast, 
that their case was happier than all 
others, because they had neither hooded 
monks, nor cavilling lawyers, nor yet 
crafty foxes 1662 Fuller, II orlhies, 
11 5 (1840) 1700 J Brome Travels, 

251 [as m 1610] 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss , s V ‘ Hants ’ 

Wild, ad) 1 As utid as a buck 
1639 Clarke, 287 1670 Rav, 

208 


Wild 

2 As mid as a hawk 1820 Scott, 
Abbot, ch XV 111 , Thou lookest wild as a 
goss-havvk 1878 Jeffenes, Gamekeeper 
at Home, ch vi , Though " wild as a 
hawk ” IS a proverbial phrase, yet 
hawks are bold enough to enter gardens 

3 A mid-goose chase [An passim 
sequerjs corvos testaque lutoque — 
Persius, 111 6r ] 1592 Shakespeare, 
Romeo, II w , Nay, if thy wits run 
the wild-goose chase, I have done 
1606 Chapman, Mans d Olive, I , Let 
our with run the wild goose chase over 
Court and country 1621 B & F, 
Pilgrim, V 1 , His anger leads him a 
thousand wild-goose chases 1772 
Graves, Spirit Quixote, bk x ch xvi , 
Fool enough to ramble about the 
country upon such a wild-goose chase 
j868 Dickens, Uncom Trav , xxii , 
My mind now began to misgive me that 
the disappointed coachmaker had sent 
me on a wild goose errand 1891 
R L S , Wrecker, ch vi 

4 A mid goose never lays a tame egg 
18^ Spurgeon, John Ploughman ch 1 

5 lie looks like a mid eat out of a 
I bush 1732 Fuller, No 1973 

6 The a ild duck See quot igo6 
E Peacock in iS Q , 10th ser , v 
407, There'll be ram or something waur 
When the wild duck swims m the pot- 
tery car [Doncaster] 

7 To sow mid oats [1542 Becon, 
in Early Works, 204 (P S ), That they 
may satisfy' the foolish desires of certain 
light brains and wild oats, which are 
altogether given to new fangleness ] 
1577 Mtsogoniis. II 111 He hath not 
yet sowne all his wilde otes 1600 
Nashe, IPorArs, vi 153 [Grosart), Youth 
ne’re aspires to vertues perfect growth, 
Till his wild oates be sowne 1687 
Sedley. Bellamira. Ill , A certain young 
captain ask’d me. if 1 would never 
have sown my wild oats 1748 
Richardson Clarissa, iv 240 (1785), 
You are upon the borders of wedlock, 
as I may say, and all your wild oats 
will be sown 1836 Manyat, Easy, 
ch xiii He would have turned out a 
shining character as soon as he had 
sown his wild oats 1895 Pmero, 
Benejli of Doubt, I, I’m seven-and- 
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twent}^ ; I’m an old woman ; I’ve sown 
my wild oats now. 

5 . irr 7 (/ and %iou( never wants a staff. 
1659 : Hoa\'cI 1 , Proverbs: Brit. -End., 
36. . 

9. Wildest colts make the best horses. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 463, A wild colt may 
become a sober horse. 1829 • Cobbett, 
. 4 dv. to Young Men, Lett, i, Tiiese \dccs 
of youth arc varnished over by the 
saying, that there must be time for 
“ sowing the wild oats,” and that 
“ wildest colts make the best horses.” 

Wiles often do what force can’t. 
1736 : Ba'ilc}', Diet., s.v. " Wile.” 

• Wilful as a pig, As. 167S : Ray, 291, 
As willful as a pig, he'll neither lead 
nor drive. 1732 . Fuller, No. 750 [as 
in 1678]. iSSo : Spurgeon, Floughn, 
Pictures, 37. 

Wilful man had need be very wise, A. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 465. 1736 ; Bailey, 
Diet., s.v. " Wilful.” A wilful man 
should be verj' wise. 

Wilful man must have his way, A. 
1816: Scott, .dntii/Hrtry, eh. vi. 1907: 
De Morgan, Alicc-for-Short, eh. xxxvii. 

Wilful man never wants woe, A. 
16S5 : Meriton, Yorksh. Ale, etc., 49, I 
But wilfull fowkes, du2 never want 
wea}^ [woej its said. 1733 ; Fuller, 
No. 466. Cf. Hasty man. 

Wilful waste makes woeful want. 
Ibid., No. 5755 [" brings ” for 

“ makes 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. 

“ Waste.” 

Wilful will to it. 1829 : Scott, 
Geierstein, ch. xvi.. That is as much as 
to say, wilful will to it. 1875 : Cheales, 
Proverb. Folk-Lore, 103, If wnlful will to 
w'ater, wilful must be drowned. 

Will, subs. I. He may make a will 
upon his nail, for anything he has to give. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 1986. 

2. To take the will for the deed. c. 
1460 ; Wisdom, sc. i. st. 28, Wyll, for 
dede oft ys take ; Therfor the wyll must 
weell be dysposyde. i 593 • Nashe, 
Christs Teares, Epist. Ded., Christ 
accepteth the will for the deede. 1694 : 
Motteux, Rabelais, bk. iv. ch. xlix.. 
We’ll take the good-will for the deed, 
and thank you as much as if we had. 
1726 ; Defoe, Hist, of Devil, Pt. II. ch. 
*z 
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iv.. To take, as we vulgarly express it, 
the will for tlic deed. 1804 ; B3TOn, 
Lettcis, etc., i. 47 (Prothero), I dare sa}^ 
he w'ould assist me if he could, so I 
take the will for the deed. 1S52 : 
Dickens, Bleak House, ch. xv. 

3. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
1640 : Herbert, fac. Prudentum , To 
him that will, ways are not w'anting. 
1754 : Berthclson, Eng.-Danish Diet., 
s.v. " Will ” [as in 1640]. 1849 ; 
Lytlon, Caxtnns, Pt. XVIII. ch. v., 
Meanwiiilc I fall back on my favourite 
proverb — “ Where there’s a will there’s 
a W’ay.” 1911 ; Shaw, Fanny’s First 
Play, Pref., Please do not suppose . . . 
that 1 do not know how difficult it is 
. . . But when there’s a will there’s a 
way, 

4. Where the will is ready, the feet are 
light. 1640: ILorhcvt, fac. Prudentum, 
[“ your ” for “ the ”]. 1670 : Ray, 
29. 1754 : Berthclson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. “ Will.” Cf. Willing mind. 

I 5. Will huyclh and money payeth. 
1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 34, 
Wy] maketh the market but money 
maketh payment. 1629 : Book of 
Meery Riddles, Prov. 133. 

6. Will is the cause of woe. 1639 : 
Clarke, 253. 1670 ; Ray, 155. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 5757. 

7. Will will have will though will woe 
win. 1546 ; Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. I. 
ch. xi. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 336 
(1S70). 1670 : Ray, 29. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 5758 [with " its " after " have "]. 

8 . With will one can do anything. 
1859 • Smiles, Self-Help, 7 (1869), Al- 
most to justify, the proverb that “ with 
Will one can do anything.” 

See also Wit (10) and {19). 

Will, verb. 1. He that will not be 
saved, needs no preacher. 1670 : Ray, 
21. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2351 [“ ser- 
mon ” for " preacher ”]. 

2. That one will not another will. 
1546 : Hejwvood, Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. 
ih.. Sens that that one mil not on other 

%vill . 1654 ; Gayton, Pleasant 

Notes Don Q., 75, If one won’t another 
will. 1709 : O. Dykes, Eng. Proverbs, 
2nd ed.. Title-page. If one will not, 
another will ; or, why was the market 



Willing 

made ? 1771 m Garrick Corresp , i 

410 (1831), Well, if one another 

wll, they say 

3 They that mil not he counstlled can- 
not be helped 1736 FranUin, to 
Wealth m Works. 1 451 (Bigelow) 

4 Will he mil he c 1220 Hah 
Metdenhad, 31 (E E T S ), hat wullen 
ha irallen ha Before 1300 Cursor 
Mundt.l 23729 Njll we, will we. we sal 
mete 1 ^th cent , Guy 0/ Warwick 1 
7ioq (E E T S ), Gon ich mot, wille y 
so mile 1485 Malory, Morte dA 
bk 1 ch viii , Ye shal oiiercome hem 
all whether they wille or nylle J59‘> 
Monday John a Kent, 18 (Sh S ) Will 
1 . or mil I, all is one to him 1602 
Shakespeare, Hamlet V 1, Will he mil 
he he goes 1607 B •&. F Woman- 
Hater, III iv Will she, mil she. she 
shall come running into my house 
1740 North, Examen, 67, To which 
he was peremptorily bound Will he, 
mil he, that must be 1S72 Hardy. 
Greenwood Tree Pt 1 ch vm , Band 
played six eight time , siN*ctght chaws ' 
I, willy-nillj igog De Morgan, itfet’er 
can Happen Again ch xxxviii E\en 
my boy is away, and what adds to the 1 
cruelty of the position is that, will I mil 
I, I have to feel glad of his absence 

See also He that wiU not 

Willing horse See Horse (20) and 

(65) 

Willing mind makes a light foot, A 
1629 Massinger, Picture, V ui , A 
ivillmg rmnd makes a bard journey easy 
1732 Fuller, No 467 Cf Will, s«6s (4) 
Willingly See Good a will 
Willow, subs I A mllow utU buy 
a horse before an oak will pay for a saddle 
1846 Denham, Proierbs, 33 (Percy S ) 
1S65 W White Eastern England 1 
280 1901 Raymond Idler out of 

Doors, 127, There is a saying that a 
willow will buy a horse whilst any other 
tree is paying for the halter 
2 Willows are weak, yet they hind 
other wood 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudentum 1732 Fuller, No 5761 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 156 
Wiltshire See Derbyshire 
Wiltshire moon-rakers 1790 Grose, 
Prov Gloss ,s\ "Uilts" 1863 Wise, 
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New Forest, ch xv « , The expression 
of " Hampshire and Wiltshire moon- 
rakers " had its ongin in the Wiltshire 
peasants fishing up the contraband 
goods at night 

Wily as a fox, As 1639 Clarke, 
285 1670 Ray, 208 

Win, verb 1 He's won with a feather 
and lost With a straw 1732 Fuller, 
No 3476 

2 To win and wear 1576 Pettie, 
Pet Pallace 1 19 (Gollancz), You would 
confess, that by force of love I had won 
you, and were worthy to wear you 
1607 T Heywood, Fatre Maide, in 
llorks, 11 54 (1874), Court her, win her, 
wearc her wed her 1632 S Mar- 
mion, HoU ’Leaguer, V iv , There she 
comes ’ wm her, and wear her 1825 
Planche, Extravag , \ 31 (1879), You 

shall take ynur chance with the 
rest Wm me and wear me 1844 
I TTiacktray, Barry Lyndon, ch xi , Now 
IS your time 1 win her and wear her 
I before the month is over 

3 Towin cut's spurs c 1425 Lyd- 
gate, Assembly of Gods, 980 ( 0 ), These 
\mi knyghtes made vyce that day , To 
Wynne theyre spores they seyde they 
wold asay 1523-25 Berners, Frois- 
sart, ch J30, Say to them that they 
suflre hym this day to Wynne his 
spurres 1580 Churchyard, Charge. 
30 (Collier), Perhapps, in winnyng of the 
spuites, You male the horse and saddle 
lose 1642 D Rogers, Naatnan, sig 
G3 , 1 doe not accuse you as if ye sought 
to wmne the spuires bv your parts 
1859 Smiles, Self-Help, 220 (1869), 
Lord Mansfield won his spurs bV 
perseverance knowledge, and abihty, 
diligently cultivated 

4 To win the horse or lose the saddle 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs Pt II ch 
IT, Recower the hors or leese the sad- 
dle too 1575 Gascoigne, Posies, 169 
(Cunhffe), It was my full entent. To 
loose the Sadie or the horse to vvinne 
c 1631 in Pepystan Garland, 383 
(Rollins), That either now ile win the 
horse Or else the saddle lose 1700 
Ward, London Spy, 398 (1924), In order 
to which he resolves to win the horse, 
or lose the saddle 1754 Berthelson, 
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Winchester 

Eng. - Danish Did., s.v. " Horse. 
1847 : Halliwell, Did., s.v. " Mare, 
To win the mare or lose the halter, to 
pla\' double or quits. 1913 ; Folk- 
Lore, x.xiv. 77, I’ll uin the liorse or lose 
the saddle. (O.xfordshire.) 

5. Win at first and lose at last. 1678 : 
Ray, 349. 

6. Win gold and loear gold. 1583 : 
Melbancke, Philotinus, sig. C4, Thou 
hast woon goulde, now weare gould. 
1605 : Camden, Remains, 336 (1870), 
1660 : Tatham, The Rump, III ., He 
that wins gold, let him wear gold, I cry. 
1736 : Baile}', Diet., s.v. " Win." 

7. Win purple and wear purple. 
1650 : Fuller, Pisgah Sight, bk. iv. ch. 
vi., § I, Earned with her industry (and 
good reason — ^win purple, and wear 
purple). 1853 : Trench, Proverbs, 106 

{1905)- . 

8. Win u’hoso may. See quot. c. 
1386 ; Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prol., 
1 . 4x4, Winne who-so may lor al is for 
to selle. 

Winchester. See Canterbury (3). 

Winchester goose, The = venereal 
disease. 1559: Becon, in Prayers, etc., 
284 (P.S.), JIaking whole of a Win- 
chester goose. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 

" Poulain.” A botch in the groine, 
a Winchester goose. 1730; Bailey, 
Eng. Diet., s.v. " Goose." Winchester 
goose, a swelling in the thigh. 

Wind, Classification. A. General : 
(a) Literal, (b) Metaphorical. B. East 
wind. C. North wind. D. South 
wind. E. West wind. F. Various 
combinations of direction. 

A. (a) I. After wind comes rain. 
1548 : Hall, Citron., 22 (1809), As the 
old prouerbe saith, after winde cornmeth 
rain. 1569 : Grafton, Chron., i. 484 
(1908). 

2. As wroth as the wind. c. 1350 • 
Reliq. Antiques, ii. 95 (1843), Thanne 
the kyng wax vTothe as -w^de. 1377 : 
Langland, Plowman, B. iii. 328, Also 
UTOth as the ^vy^de wex Mede [the Lady 
Meed] in a while, c. 1400 : Rich, the 
Redeles, iii. 153, Thei woll be wroth as 
the wynde. 1468 ; Coventry Mysteries, 

8 (Sh. S.), As wroth as wynde Is kyng 
Herownde. 
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3. A veering wind, fair weather, A 
hacking wind, foul weather. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 71. 

4. Blow the wind never so fast. It will 
fall at last, xqzz : Fuller, No. 6306. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
V. [" lower ” for “ fall "]. 

5. High winds blow on htgh hills. 
[Saepius ventis agitatur ingens Pinus et 
celsai graviore casu Decidunt turres.— 
Horace, Carm. II. x.] Before 1225 ; 
Ancr. Riwle, 178 (Morton), Vor euer so 

j l^e hul is more and herre, so pe wind is 
more peron. c. 1310 • in Wright, Pol. 
Songs, John to Ed. II., 207 (Camden S.), 
Summa petit livor, perflant altissima 
venti. 1484 : Caxton, tr. Chartier's 
Curial, 5 (E.E.T.S.), The grete wyndes 
that blowe in hye courtes. 1578 : 
Gorgeous Gallery, 10 (Rolhns), As 
highest seates wee see be subiect to most 
winde. 1639 : Clarke, 23, Huge \vinds 
blow on high hills. 1670 : Ray, 107 
[as in 1639]. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2502. 

6. If the wind do blow aloft, then of 
wars shall we hear oft. 1855 : Bohn, 
41S. 

7. If wind follows suit’s course, expect 
fair weather. 1893 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 71. 

8. Look not, like the Dutchman, to 
leeward for fine weather. Ibid., 69. 

9. There's no weather til when the 

wind is still. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 
334 (1870). 1670 : Ray, 42, No 

weather’s ill If the wind be still. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6493. 1825 : Hone, Ev. 

Day Book, i. 670. 1893 : Inwards, 69. 

10. The wind keeps not always in 

one quarter. 1670 : Ray, 1156. 1732 : 

Fuller, No. 4831. 

ir. The winds of the daytime wrestle 
and fight Longer and stronger than those 
of the night. 1893: Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 6g. 

12. When the wind backs and the 
weatherglass falls. Then be onyour guard 
against gales and squalls. Ibid., 71. 

13. When the wind comes before the 
rain. You may hoist your topsails up 
again; But when the rain comes before 
the winds. You may reef when it begins. 
1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 20 (Percy S.). 

14. When the wind is still, the shower 
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falls sofl 1814 Scott, WaierJey, ch 

XXIV 

15 Where the utnd is on Martinmas 
ne there it util prevail through the mnier 
1893 Inwards U eafher Lore, 83, If the 
wndissouth'WestatMartinmas.Itkeeps 
there till after Chnstmas 1898 Gibbs 
Cotswold I t/Iage ch xvii 388 (1909) 
Last night were Hollandtide [Nov ii] 
eve, and where the wind is at Holland- 
tide there it will stick best part of the 
winter 1903 N <S- Q , 9th ser . ix 
338.0ne of ourlocal sajnngs [Northants ] 

IS " \Vhere the wnd,’ etc 

16 H tnd and ueather do thy ttorsl 

1678 Ray, 277 1732 Fuller, No 

5743, Wind and weather do your 
utmost 

17 IFiJicfs at mght are aluays bright 
But winds tn the morning, sailors lake 
naming 1893 Inw'ards Weather 
Lore 70 

j8 U inds that change against the sun \ 
Are always sure to hackieard run [and] 
When the wind veers against the sun. 
Trust ti not, for back 'tuill run Ibid , 

71 

19 You can i catch the wind tn a net 
1880 Spurgeon, Ploughm Pictures, 
97 

(b) I All this mnd shakes no com 
1546 Heywood, Prourhs Pt I ch 
XI 1587 Turbervile Trag Tales. 
etc , 261 (1837), But al for nought, his 
wmde did shake no come 1604 Wit 
of aWoman.sc \ni (MaloneS) 1670 
Ra> , 199 

3 As the wind blows you must set your 
sail 1732 Fuller, No 738 1846 

Denham, Proierbs 3 (Percy S ) 

3 Is the wind at that door? c 1490 

Parionope, 444 (EFTS), " What I*’ 
seith Gaudj-n, stonte the wynde in 
that dore ’ ' 1566 Gascoigne, Sup- 

poses, 111 1, Is it even so ^ isthewinde 
in that doore > c 1600 Delong, 
Thos of Reading ch 3, What husband 
(quoth she) is the winde at that doore ? 
1641 Tatham, Distracted State, I 
1737 Kay. 267. Is the wind in that 
comer? 1817 Scott Rob Roy, ch 
\nu . ' \\'hew ! sits the wnd in that 
quarter ? ” inquired the Justice 

4 Let this mnd oxer-blow 1546 
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He3rwood, Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 1659 
Howell, 7 

5 Thewindtnaman'sfacemakeshm 
wise 1640 Herbert, Jac Prudentiim 
[‘one's" for "a mans”] 1710 S 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 190 

6 To know which way ike wind blows 
c 1380 Tale of Gamelyn, 1 703, m 
Skeat's Chaucer xv 662, To telle him 
tydinges how the wind was went 1546 
He)rivood,ProferAs,Pt II ch ix ,lknow. 
And knew, which waie the wmde blewe, 
and vnW blow 1694 D Urfey, Qmxole, 
Pt I III 11 , Why then I know where 
the wind sits 1766 Gamck, Neck or 
Nothing, I 11 , 1 alwajs listen to reason 
Mr Stockwell Stock Well, and which 
way does the wind set now’ 1886 
R L S , Kidnapped, ch ix , " Oho { " 
says the stranger. " is that how the wind 
sets’ And he laid his hand quickly on 
his pistols 1906 Doyle, 6»r Nigel, 
ch xji , My questions must have shown 
him whence the wind blew 

7 What mnd blew you hither^ 6 

1374 Chaucer, Troyfns, bk 11 1 1304 
" Now by your feyth, myn uncle " quod 
she, " dere. What maner wndes 
g>deth yow now here ? " c 1400 
Beryn, 51 (E E T S ), Benedtcite 1 what 
manere wjnd hath Fbrought jewe 
here ? c 1489 Caxton, Sonnes of 
Aymon 106 (E E T S ), Lordes, what ye 
be, and what wynde dryveth you 
hyther 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch X 1657 Sir A Cokain, 
06 sti«afe Lady, II m , What wind 
brought j ou hither ’ 1713 Gay, 
n ife of Bath, I 1737 Dodsley, Milkr 
of Mansfield, I vi 1861 Dickens, 
Great Exp ch xliv , " And what wind,” 
said Miss Havisham, “ blows vou here, 
Pip?" ^ 

B East Wind i A dry east wind 
raises the spring Cornwall 1893 In- 
wards. Weather Lore, 80 

3 An easterly wind stain Makes fools 
fain Ibid , 80 

3 An east wind is a lazy wind — 
because it is thin, and will go through 
vou before it will go round you 1886 
R. Holland. Cheshire Gloss , 446 (E D S ). 
1917 Bridge, Cheshire Proierbs, 7 
1922 N &Q i2th ser , X 412 , 1 have 
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often heard a cold piercing wind 
described as a " lazy wind it is too 
lazy to go round, so it goes through one. 

4. A right easterly wind is very unkind. 
1855 • Bohn, 299. 

5. Easterly winds and rain, Bting 
cockles here from Spain. 1S46 ; Den- 
ham, Proverbs, 12 (Percy S.). 

6 . If it rains when the wind is in the 

cast. It will rain for twenty-four hours at 
least, c. 16S5 : Aubrey, idat. Hist. 
Wilts, 16 (1S47), A Wiltshire proverb 
. . . If the rain comes out of cast. 
Twill rain twice twent3'-four hotires at 
the least. 1S93 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 79 [as m 16S5, but omitting 
“ twice ”]. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 

Proverbs, 163. 

7. If the wind is in the cast on Easier 
day. See quot. 1S81 ; Ei’ans, Leicest. 
Words, etc., i6g (E.D.S.), A common 
Leicestershire sa}dng is : If the wind’s 
i’ the East of Easter-dee, Yo’ll ha’ 
plentj' o’ grass, but little good hce [liay]. 

S. When the wind is in the cast, It’s 
good for neither man nor beast. 1600 : 
R. Cawdray, Treas. of Similies, 750, 
The east wind is accounted neither good 
for man or beast. 1670 ; Ray, 41. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6224. 1825 : Hone, 
Ev. Day Book, i. 670. 1893 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 79. 1913 : E. IM. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 316. 

Sec also D (i) and F (6) and (9). 

C. North wind. i. A northern air 
Brings weather fair [1611 : Bible, Job 
xxxvii. 22. Fair weather cometh out 
of the north.] 1S93 : Inwards, Weather 
Lore, 77. 

2. A north wind is a broom for 
the Channel. Cornwall. 18S7 : M. A. 
Courtney, Folk-Lore Journal, v. 191. 

3. Fishermen in anger froth When the 
wind is in the north; For fish bite the 
best When the wind is in the west. 1893 : 
Inwards, Weather Lore, 77. 

4. The north wind doth blow. And we 
shall have snow. Ibid.,_78. 

5. When the wind is in the north, The 
skilfid 'fisher goes not forth. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 17 (Percy S.). 1S93 : 
Inwards, 77. 

6. When the wind’s in the north, You 
mustn’t go forth. Ibid., 77. 


Sec also F (6) and (9). 

_D. South wind. i. A [southerly] 
wind and a fog Bring an east wind home 
snug. 1874 : W. Pengelly, in N. 6- 
Q., 5th sen, ii. 184, I often heard the 
following weather-rhymes in Cornwall in 
my bojdiood : — “ An out, etc. — " 

2. A southerly wind and a cloudy sky. 
Proclaim a hunting morning. 1846 : 
Denham, Proverbs, 8 (Percy S.). 1S93 • 
Inwards, Weather Lore, Si. 

3. A southerly wind with showers of 
rain Will bring the wind from west again. 
Ibid., 82. 

4. When the wind is in the south. It 
blows the bait into the fish’s mouth. 1653 : 
Walton, Angler, Pt. I. ch. v.. One ob- 
serves that “ Ydien the wind is south. 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.” 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6226. 1825 ; Hone, 
Ev. Day Book, I. 670. 1S93 : Inwards, 
Weather Lore, 82. 

5. When the wind is in the south. It’s 
in the rain’s mouth. 1639 ; Clarke, 263. 
1670 : Ray, 42. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
6225. 1825 : Hone, Ev. Day Book, I. 
670. 1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, 82, 
Wien the wind’s in the south. The 
rain’s in its mouth. 

See also F (5), (6) and (9). 

E. West wind. i. A western wind 
carrieth water in his hand. 1893 : In- 
w’ards, S3. 

2. The west wind is a gentleman, and 
goes to bed — i.e. drops in the evening. 
1846 : Denhan, Proverbs, 2 (Percy S.), A 
west wind and an honest man go to bed 
together. 1893 : Inwards, 83. Cf. 
F(i). 

3. The wind blows not always west. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 4S29. 

4. When the wind is in the west The 
weather is at the best. [1606 ; Chap- 
man, Gent. Usher, II. i., The wind must 
blow at west still or she’ll be angry.] 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6223. 1893 : In- 
wards, 83 [“ always ” for " at the ”]. 
1913 : E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc , 
316, The wind in the west Suits every 
one best (Lancs.). Cf. F (n). 

5. Wind west Rain’s nest. Devon. 
1893 : Inwards, 83. Cf. F (8). 

See also C (3) , D (3) ; and F (6)_and_(9). 

F. Various combinations of direction. 
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I An honest man and a north-west utnd 
generally go to sleep together 1893 In- 
^^ards, 79 Cf E (2) 

2 A north-east wind in May, Makes 
the sholier-men a prey 1735 Pegge, 
Kent Proverbs, in E D S No 1270, 

Shotver men are the mackarel 
fishers, and a North-east wind is 
reckon d at Do\ er a good wnd for 
them [JIackerel fishers’ nets are called 
shot-nets] 1887 Parish and Shaw, 
Diet Kentish Dialect, 148 (EDS) 

3 A nor'-wester is not long tn debt to 
a sou wester 1893 Inwards 78 

4 Do business with men when the 
wind ts tn the north-west Yorkshire 
Ibid , 78 

5 If the wind IS north-east three days 
without rain, Eight days will pass before 
south tnnd again Ibid , 78 

6 North and south the sign o' drouth 
East and west the sign of blast 1846 
Denham Proierbs 17 (Perc> S ) [in 
reverse order] 1893 Inwards, 77 

7 North-west wind brings a short 
storm a north-east wind brings a long 
s<£>r»i Ibid . 79 

8 The zou'-west Is Ike rain's nest 
189X R P Chope, Harlland Dialect, 
20 (EDS) Cf E (5) 

9 The west wind always brings wet 
weather. The east wind wet and cold to- 
gether, The south wind surely brings us 
ram, The north wind blows it back again 
1838 Mrs Bray, Trad of Devon, 1 5 
1892 S Hewell, Peasant Speech of 
Deion, 29 

10 Three south-westers then one heajy 
ram 1893 Inwards, II eather Lore 83 

11 When the wind tstn the north-west 
The weaXher ts at tis htsi c 1685 
Aubrej, Nat Hist HW/s, 16 {1847) 
1S93 Inwards, 79 Cf E (4) 

Wind See also Blow, verb (l) and 
(5) . Candlemas H (6) , C^dlemasEve , 
Cloud (3) and (11) , Every wind , Fire 
(12) , Fish, subs (2) , Fog (i) , God 
tempers , God will , Good wind , III 
wind , March {4), {9), (13) and (37)- 
(39) , Martinmas {3) and {4) , Moon 
(7), (12) and (27) October {2) and fo) , 
R^, subs (3) (ii) and (29) , Sand- 
bach , Straw {2) , and Sun (3), (15) and 
(16) 
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Windmill I To have windmills tn 
one’s head " Windmills ” = empty 
projects, or crotchets 1612 Shelton, 
Quixote, Pt I bk 1 ch viii , For they 
were none other than wndmills , nor 
could any think otherwise, unless he 
had also windmills in his brains 1690 
New Diet CanttngCrew, sig M7 1737 
Ray. 216 1869 Spurgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch w , Poor soul. like a 
good many others he has wndmills in 
his head 

2 You can't drive a windmill with a 

pair of bellows 1640 Herbert, Jac 
Prudenlum, You cannot make a wind- 
mill go with a pair of bellows 1670 
Ray. 29 1733 Fuller, No 5880 

3 Your windmill ts dwindled into a 

nut-crack 1678 Ray, 277 1732 

Fuller, No 6064 

Window I A window wench, and 
a trotter i« streete, ts newer good to hatie 
a house to keepe 1623 Wodroephe, 
Spared Hoiires 484 

2 To come tn at the window said of 
a bastard 1551 Crowley, Pleas and 
Payne, 350 ( 0 ), Ycnie were gladde to 
take them in, Bycause >ou knewe that 
they d>d knowe That >oue came m bv 
the wyndowe 1605 Chapman, All 
Fools, in . Though he came m at the 
window he sets the gates of y our honour 
open, 1 can tell y ou 1608 Middleton, 
Family of Loie,lV 111 Woe worth the 
time that ever I gave suck to a child 
that came in at the window 1664 
Cotton Scarronides, bk 1 , Although 
he had her not by's wife. But by a fish- 
wench he was kind to, And so she came 
in at the window 

Wmi, subs 1 He cries wine and 
sells unegar 1659 How ell, Proverbs 
Span -Engl , 3 1732 Fuller, No 

1831 

2 He that drinks not wine after salad 
tstn danger to be sick 1666 Tomano, 
Piazza Univ , 308 [sbghtly vaned] 
1670 Ray, 39 

3 Of wine the middle, of oil the top, 
and of honey the bottom ts best 1659 
Howell, Proierbs Hal -Eng , 15, Wine 
in the middle, oyle above, and hony 
beneath 1678 Ra>,4i 

4 The Wine is the master's, the good- 
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uess is the drawer's. 1639 ■ Clarke, 204. 
1670 : Ray, 29. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
5747. Wine is the vintner’s ; but the 
goodness of it, the draper’s. 

5. If 7 ien the wine is run out, you’d 
stop the leak. Ibid., No. 5611. 

6 . When wine sinks, words swim. 
Ibid,, No. 5622. 1736 : Bailev, Diet.. 
s.v. “ Wine.” 

7. Where udne is not common, com- 
mons must be sent. 1605 ; Camden, 
Remains, 335 (1870). 1659: Howell, 
10. 

8. Wine and wealth change wise men’s 
manners. 15S6 : L. Evans, Revised 
Withals Diet., sig, B7. 1639 • Clarke, 
33 - 

9. Wine and wenches empty mens 
purses. 1586 : L. Evans, Revised 
Withals Diet., sig. O2, Women and vine 
doe make a man, A doting foole all that 
they can. 1639 : Clarke, 28. 1670 : 
Ray, 52. 

10. Wine by the savour. See quots 
1578 : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 29, 
Wine by the sauour and bread by the 
heate. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. " Vin,” 
Let wine good savour, cloth fresh colour, 
have, 1629 : Book of M eery Riddles, 
Prov. 109, Wine by the savour, bread 
by the colour. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza 
Univ., 186, Bread by the colour and 
wine by the taste. 

11. Wine counsels seldom prosper. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

12. Wine ever pays for his lodging. 
Ibid. 

13. Wine hath droxmed more men 
than the sea. 1669 : Politeuphuia, 299. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5744 - 

14. Wine in the bottle quencUeth not 
thirst. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5745 [" hogs- 
head ” for " bottle ”]. 

15. Wine in truth out. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. “ Mentir,” Wine telleth truth 
and should not be belied. 1659 •’ T- 
Peeke, Parnassi Puerp., 5. Grant but 
the adage true, that truths in wine. 
1839 : Dickens, Nickleby, ch. xxvii. 
1897 ; Norway, H. & B. in Devon, etc., 
52, The old proverb “ In wine there is 
truth ” might with equal propriety be 
applied to brandy. 


16. Wine in, wit out. See Drink, 
subs. (x). 

17. Wine is a turn-coat, first a friend, 
then an enemy. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1734: Fielding, Do« (? . tn 
England, I. vi., Physic makes you first 
sick, and then well ; wine first makes 
you well, and tlien sick. 

18. IVine is a whetstone to wit. 1736 • 
Baile3^ Diet., s.v. " \Wietstone.” 

ig. Wine makes all sorts of creatures 
at table. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 

20. Wine makes old leives wenches. 
1639 : Clarke, 192. 

21. Wine neither keeps secrets nor ful- 
fils promises. 1620 : Shelton, Quixote, 
Pt. II. ch. xlni. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 

574S. 

22. Wtne that costs nothing is digested 
before it be drunk. 1640 • Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 1670 . Ray, 29. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 5750. 

23. Wine washeth off the daub. Ibid., 
No. 5752. 

24. Wine wears no breeches. 1659 : 
Howell, 7. 1670 : Ray, 29. 1736 : 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Breeches.” [1781 : 
Cow’per, Convers., 1 . 263, ^Vhen wine has 
giv’n indecent language birth.] 

25. Wine, wood, women and water. 
Herefordshire. 1869 : Hazlitt, 476. 

26. Ye praise the wine before ye taste 
of the grape. 1546 : Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. X. 

27. You cannot know wine by the 

barrel. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5S84 [" cask ” 
for “ barrel ”]. 1869 : S'pmgeon, John 

Ploughman, ch. iii.. Though you can- 
not know wine b}'^ the barrel, a good 
appearance is a letter of recommenda- 
tion even to a ploughman. 

See also Commend (i) ; Drink, verb 
(8) ; Gaming ; Good wind ; Good wine ; 
Milk (4) ; Old C. : Play, women ; 
and Woman (43), {56) and (65). 

Wing. See Tring. 

Wink, verb. i. All are not blind that 
wink. c. 1570 : in Huth, Ancient 
Ballads, etc., 375 (1867), All winkers are 
not blind. 1584: Robinson, Handf. 
Pleas. Delights, 45 (Arber), Although I 
wincke I am not blind. 1615 : J. 
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Andrews, Anai of Baseness, 32 
(Grosart), Tell me. dost thinke that all 
are blinde that are content to vnnkc ? 

2 He that winketh with the one eye 

and looketh with the other, I util not 
trust him though he were my brother 
1530 Palsgrave 782 1546 Hey- 

wood. Proverbs, Pt I ch xi 1611 
Cotgrave, sv “ Borgner ” To winke 
wth one e>e, and looke with another 
1659 Howell 8 1732 ruUer, No 

6458 

3 She can wink oh the ede and worry 
the lamb 1546 Heywood, Proverbs, 

Pt I ch X 

4 Wink at small faults 1639 

Clarke 108 1670 Ray 156 1736 

Bailey, Diet , s v “ Wink " Wink at 
small faults unless 30U can cast the 
first stone 

5 You may mnk and choose 1639 
Clarke 14, Wmke and chusc 1737 
Kay, 216 

Wmkabank and Temple^brough, Will 1 
buy all England through and through 
1678 Ray, 340 1790 Grose, Prov 

Gloss ,8V ' Yorkshire ’ 1878 Folk- 

Lore Record 1 166 
Wmlater, He’s a 1846-59 Den- 
ham Tracis, i 72 (P L S ), He's a Win* 
later This saying may be illustrated 
by using the parallel saying of Cumber- 
land, He's a Bewcastler — tc a bad 
one 

Winter, s»6s i After a rainy winter 
follows a fruitful spring 1893 In- 
wards, Weather Lore 9 

2 A good winter brings a good sum- 
mer 1633 Braxe, 12 1670 Ray, 

29 

3 A green winter makes a fat church- 
yard 1670 Ray, 42 1732 Fuller, 

No 205 1825 Hone, Ev Day Book, 

1670 1893 Inwards. IPedfAerZiirr. 8 

4 An early winter, a surly winter 
1846 Denham, Proverbs, 6 x (Peng^ S ) 
1893 Inwards g 

5 An early winter is surely winter 
Ibid , 9 

6 A winter fog will freeze a dog 
Ibid , 9 

7 Four things See quot 1636 
Breton m U orks, 11/7 (Grosart), Foure 
things ill for the earth a winter’s 


Winter 

thunder, a summer’s frost, a long 
drought, and a sudden floud 

8 He that -passeth a winter's day, 
escapes an enemy 1670 Ray, 156 

9 When winter begins early it ends 
early 1893 Inwards 9 

10 Winter finds out what summer 
lays up c 1460 Good Wyfe wold a 
Pylgremage, I 155 (E E T S ), Wynttur 
ettythe that somer gettyth c 1645 , 
MS Proverbs m IV &Q ,vo\ 154, p 27, 
That which summer getts, winter eats 
1678 Ray 218, Winter is summers 
heir Ibid , 219. Winter finds out what 
summer lays up 1732 Fuller, No 
5753 Winter draws out what summer 
laid in 1893 Inwards 8 

11 Winter never died in a ditch 
Ibid 8 

12 Winter never rots in the sky 

1639 in Berkeley MSS , in 33 (1885), 
Winter never dies in her dams belly 
1655 GxirnoW, Christ in Armour, vzest 
12. ch 1 p 6i (1679), May be no 
cloud to be seen that portends a storm , 
but know (as \ou use to say) Winter 
does not rot m the clouds, you shall 
have It at last 1846 Denham Pro 
verbs, 23 (Percy S ) 2904 Co Folk- 

Lore N’umberland, 174 (F L S ) 

13 Winter's thunder and summer's 
flood. Never boded Englishman good 
1732 Fuller, No 6479 1893 In- 
wards Weather Lore, 9 

14 Winter's thunder is a rich man's 
death and a poor man s wonder 1882 
Mrs Chamberlain, W Wore Words 38 
(EDS) 

15 W inter's thunder is summer’s 

uonder 1605 Camden, Remains, 336 
(1870) ['makes" lor iCil 

Cotgrave sv "Tonner" 1658 
WilJsford, Natures Secrets, 113 Accord- 
ing to the old adigy. Winters thunder 
IS the Sommers wonder 1731 Coffey, 
Demi to Pay. I v 1846 Denham. 
iVowr6s,2(PercyS) 1926 Observer, 
Jan 30, p 17. col 3, The old Welsh 
aying [why Welsh?] —Winter's thun- 
der Brings Summer w onder And a great 
man's fall 

16 Winter thunder, Poor man s death, 
nch mans hunger 1893 inwards, 
Weather Lore, 9 



Wipe (_ 

I'j. Wuite)' iluindcr hodcs siwwter 
hunger. 1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, a 
(Percy S,). 

18. Winter thunder. Rich man’s food 
and poor man’s hunger. 1859 ; N. 

Q., 2nd sen, vii. 450. 1893 : Inwards, 
9 . . . [i.c, it is good for fruit and bad 
for corn.] 

ig. Winter thunder, To old folks death, 
to 3'omig folks plunder. Ibid., 117. 

20. Winter-time for shoeing, Peascod- 
time for wooing. 1S41 ; Brand, Pop. 
Antiq., ii. 100 (Bohn) [quoted as “an 
old proverb in a MS.” Devon Glossarj-j. 
1846 : Denliam, Ptoverbs, 64 (Perc}' S.). 

21. Winter-weather and ivomen’s 
ihonghis change oft. c. 1450 : Songs and 
Carols, 23 (\^^arlon Cl., 1856), Wj-nteris 
wether and wommanys thout. And 
lordis love, schaungit oft. 1590 : 
Greene, in H’orA’s, vii. 293 (Grosart), 
Wherermto alludeth our old English 
prouerbe. Wynters wether, and womens 
thoght, And gentlemens purposes 
chaungeth oft. 1670 : Ray, 50. Cf. 
Woman (66). 

See also August (3) and (6) ; Autumn 
(i) ; Candlemas, A and B. ; Christmas 
(19) and (20) ; Frosty ; Leaves (2) ; 
November (2) and (5) ; September (4) ; 
Spring (6) ; Summer (6) and (7) ; 
Wedding ; and Woodcock. 

Wipe, verb. I He that wipes the 
child’s nose. See Child (8). 

2. To wipe a person’s nose — To 
deprive or to cheat. I577 • Holinshed, 
Chron., ii. p. 323, col. 2 (O.), Hee deuised 
a shifte howe to W3-pe the byshoppes 
nose of some of his golde. c. 1597 : 
Delone3% Gentle Craft, ch. xiv., O John 
(said Haunce) I have wiped your nose, 
and Nicks too, you must weare the 
willow garland. 1639 : Chapman and 
Shirley, Ball, III. ii., Poor gentleman, 
how IS he beguil’d ! Lam. ^mur nose is 
wiped [rtsfife]. 1673 : Dr3'den, Am- 
boyna, II. i.. There’s . . . the Dutch- 
man with my mistress ; _ my nose is 
rviped to-day. 1709 • Cibber, Rival 
Fools, I., I durst lay my life thowwipest 
this foolish knight’s nose of his mistress 
at last. 1737 : Ray, 268, I wip’d his 
nose on’t. 

3. To wipe one’s nose on one's own 


o , Wise 

sleeve. X436 : Libcll of Engl. Policye, 
453 , p. 40 (Pauli), And thus, they 
w'olden, if w'e wil beleve Wipen our nose 
with our ow'en sieve. 1546 ; He3nvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. II. ch. ix., I may . . . 
make you w}'pe your nose vpon your 
sleeue. 1577 : Stanihurst, Descr. of 
Ireland, fo. 8, For any recompence he is 
like to haue at mine handes, he may 
wype his nose in his sleeue. 1659 . 
How'ell, Proverbs: French-Eng., 22, He 
W’lped his nose with his own sleeve, viz. 
he cousened him neatty. 

Wire-drawer under his work, To sit 
like a. Yorkshire. 1670 ; Ra59 
217. 

Wisborough Green. Sec Rudgwick. 
Wisdom. I. By wisdom peace, by 
peace plenty. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 
320 (1870). 1670 : Ray, 156. ' 

2. He hath wisdom at will that brags 
not of his skill. 1623 ; Wodroephe, 
Spared Hoiircs, 514. 

3. He hath wisdom at will that with 
angry heart can hold his tongue still, c. 
1460 : Proverbs of Good Counsel, in 
E.E.T.S., E.xt. Sen, 8, p. 69, He hathe 
w'ysdom at hys wyll that can with angr)' 
harte be stylle. 1546 ; Heywood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 

4. ’Tis wisdom sometimes to seem a 
fool. 1732 : Fuller, No. 5125. 

5. Well goes the case ivhen wisdom 
counsels, lygb : Bailej', Diet., s.v. 

“ Wisdom.” 

6. What IS not wisdom, is danger. 
1878 ; J. Platt. Morality, 34. 

7. Wisdom goes beyond strength. 
1736: Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Wisdom.” 

8 . Wisdom is a good purchase, though 
we pay dear for it. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 
5766. 

9. Wisdom is wealth to a poor man. 
i66g : Pohieuphitia, 45. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 5764, Wisdom in a poor man is a 
diamond set in lead. 

10. Wisdom liketh not chance. 1568 : 
in Loseley MSS., 210 (Kempe). 

ir. Wisdom sometimes walks in 
clouted shoes. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 5771. 
1869 : Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. 
xxiv.. Wisdom walks often in patched 
shoes. 

Wise, adj. and subs. i. As wise as a 
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drahe 1560 Impac Pouerte, m 
Bang, Materiahen, B 33. p 27 

2 As Ktse as a goose (or, gander) 
1528 More. Works, p 179. col 2 
{1557), And all as as ^vilde geese 
1533 Ballads from MSS , i , 230 
(B S ), As wise as a gander c 1580 
Tom Tyler, 1 840, p 23 (1661) (Malone 
S ) [as in 1533] c 1615 R C , Times 
Whistle, 60 (EETS), Till the> ha\c 
made themselves as wise as geese 
1883 Bume, Shropsh Folk-Lore, 595, 
As wse as a sucking gully [gosling] 

3 As vnse as an ape 1530 Pals- 
gra\e 591 She hath so insensed him 
with folje that he is almoste as ivyse as 
an ape c 1568 Wager, Longer thou 
Lnest sig C3, To make him shortly as 
wise as an ape 17th cent in Hazlitt 
Ined Poet Miscell sig Xi (1870). And 
sometimes it makes them as mse as an 
ape 

4 As mse asattisp (or uood-cock) 

1533 Heywood, Play of Love 1 319 
(Brandi, 170), I shall proueyou 

pl^ne as %vyse as a woodcocke c 
15M T Ingelend Disobedient Child, 
31 [Percy S), As ivy se as a wodcocke, 
without any wytlc 1670 Ray, 203 
1677 Rohn’s Visions, 61, A fool 
to make woodcocks merry 1720 
Stukeley, Memoirs, 1 135 (Surtees S ) 
Lincolnshire proverbs and sayings As 
wise as a wisp 

5 As mse as Tom a thrum Before 
1529 Skelton, Calm Clout, I 284 

6 As wise as Waltham s calf Ibid , 
1 811, As wyse as Waltoms caUe c 
1570 in Bl Lett Ballads etc (Lilly) 
226. (1867), For Walthams calues to 
Tibume needes mustgo To sucke a buJJ 
and meete a butchers axe 1640 J 
Taylor (Water Poet), D/jf Worships, 26 
in Works ist Coll (Spens S ) And each 
of them as wise as W'althams caUe 
1667 L'Estrange, Quetedo 256 {1904), 
A senseless puppy to come back to me 
withastory of W^tham'scalf that went 
nine miles to suck a bull 1732 
Fuller, No 751 [as in 1667] 

7 A mse child is father’s ihss e 
1270 Prov of Alfred in Kemble, 
Salomon and Sat 233 (/Eifnc S ) 

8 A mse head makes a still tongue 


1732 Fuller, No 469, A wise head hath 
a close mouth to it 1865 “ Lancs 

Proverbs," in N & Q , 3rd ser , viii 
494 

9 A itnse man begins tn the end a 
fool ends in the beginning 1732 Fuller, 
No 471 

10 A mse man changes his mind, a 
fool never will 1631 Mabbe Celestina 
104 (T T ), A wise man altreth his pur- 
pose but a foole persevereth m his 
folly 1711 Steele, Spectator, No 78 

11 A wise man rs a great wonder 
1732 Fuller, No 472 

12 A Wiseman knojis his own 1855 
Bohn 303 

13 A wise man never wants a weapon 
1736 Bailey, Did , s v Weapon ” 

14 A wise man ought not to he 

ashamed to change his purpose 1578 
Flono First Fruttes, fo 32 1629 

Book of Meery Riddles, Prov 43 
“ alter for " change ”] 1640 Her- 

bert Jac Prudenliim, A wise man needs 
not blush for changing his purpose 

1$ A u tse man’s thoughts walk within 
hm, but a fool’s without hm 1732 
Fuller, No 478 

16 A mse man turns chance into good 
fortune Ibid , No 475 

17 A mse man will make more 
opporiuniites than he finds Ibid . No 
479 

18 A mse man will make tools of 

what comes to hand Ibid No 476 / 

19 A ttise woman See Woman (5) 

20 He IS not a wise man that cannot 
play ike fool 1586 Pettie, Guazzo, fo 
74 To plaie the foole well it behooueth 
a man first to bee wise 1687 Poor 
RolnnAlKiaK , July, Sometimes theiool 
to play, Is wisdom great they say 
1732 Fuller, No 1929 [with the 
addition " upon occasion "] 

21 He IS nol wise that is not wise for 
himself [Qm ipse sibi sapiens prodesse 
non quit nequiquam sapit — ^Enn ap 
Cic Fam,7, 62] 1478 Rivers, tr 
C de Pisas Moral Proverbs, Crete 
folye is in him that taketh hede Upon 
other and not to his ow en nede 1576 
i^ttie. Pd Pallace, n 23 (Gollancz), 
Their wisdom is nothing worth which 
ate not wise for themselves 1594 
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Lodge and Greene, Look. Glass, 1. 723. 
1615 ; Stephens, Essays, etc., bk. i.. No. 
18, Wise enough to heepe his ornie. 
l6Si ; Robertson, Phraseol. Gcncralis, 
zgi. That xn'se man is little worth, who 
is not wise in his own business. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 1954, He is wise that hath 
wit enough for his own affairs. 1781 : 
T. Francklin, Lucian's ILorA's, ii. 132, 
Alter the poet’s excellent observation, 
"I hate (says he), the wise man, who 
is not wse for himself." iSSo : Spur- 
geon, Plough)!. Pictures, 46 [as in 
1732J. 

22. He is ccisc enough that can keep 
himself warm. 1546 • Hejnvood, Pro- 
verbs, Pt. II. ch. ii.. Ye are wise inough 
(quoth he) if j*e keepe ye wamie. 1579 : 
Marr. of IVit and Wisdom, 16 (Sh. S.), 
Thou art a mery fellowe and wise. And 
if thou kepe thy selfe warme. 1607 : 
The Puritan, III. vi., Wiich confirms 
the old beldam’s saying. He’s wisest, that 
keeps himself warmest. 1670 : Ra3^ 28. 
1S20 : Scott, Abbot, ch. .wnii., "The 
child hath vat enough to keep himself 
warm," said Adam. 

23. He is wise that follows the wise. 
1852 ; FitzGerald, Polonius, 132 (1903). 

24. He is wise that is honest. 1639 ■ 
Clarke, 127. 1670 ; Ray, 13. 

25. He is wise that is ware in time. 
1303 : Brunne, Handl. Synne, I. S0S5, 
Yu a prouerbe telle men |iys " He lyjys 
ys, fat ware ys.” Before 1500; in 
Hill, Commonplace Book, loi. He ys 
wyse that ys ware or he barm fele. 
1736 : Baile}', Diet., s.v. “ Wary.” 

z6. He is wise that knows when he is 
well enough. 1732 : Fuller, No. 2475. 

27. He seemeth wise with whom all 
things thrive. Ibid., No. 2016. 

28. He was wise that first gave reward, 
c. 1300 : Havelok, 1. 1635, He was ful 
wis that first yaf mede. c. 1350 ; Sn 
Tristrem, 1. 626, He was ful wise, I say. 
That first yave yift in land. c. 1390 ; 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, bk. v. 1. 4719, For 
thus men sein, in every nede, He was 
wys that ferst made mede. 

29. If the wise erred not, it would go 
hard with fools. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudentum. 

30. If wise men play the fool, they do j 


it with a vengeance. 1855 •’ Bohn, 419. 
XS75 ; Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 49, 
When a vase man errs, he errs with a 
vengeance. 

31. It IS a wise child that knows its 
own father. [Ou yip rw rtp jov yovov 
aiiTo? avE'pcj. — Homer, Od., 1. 216.] 
1589 : Greene, TForAs, vi. 92 (Grosart), 
For wise are the children in these dayes 
that know their owne fathers. 1606 : 

I Da\', He of Gulls, II. i., I am not so wise 
I a child as you take me for; I neuer 
i knewe my ^ father. 1633 ^ Rowley, 
Match at Midnight, I., None but wse 
children know their own fathers. 1673 : 
Wj'cherley, Gent. Dane. Master, I. i.. 
The children of this age must be vase 
children indeed if the}' know their 
fathers. 1762 : Goldsmith, Cock Lane 
Ghost, in IFor^s, ii. 472 (Gibbs). 1774 : 
Burgojme, Maid of Oaks, I. i. 1823 : 
Scott, Peveni, ch. xxxiii. 1925 : Sphere, 
June 6, p. 294, col. i. 

32. It is a wise father that knows his 
own child. 1595 : Shakespeare, M. of 
Venice, II. ii. 1606 : B. Rich, Faultes, 
fo. 28. 1640 : Shirley, Opportunity, I. i. 

33. Send a wise man on an errand, 
and say nothing to him. c. 1386 ; 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 412, Men seyn 
thus, " send the wyse, and sej'no-thing.” 
1640: Herbert, Jac. Pniifejihim. 1670; 
Ray, 157- 

34. Some are wise. See Some. 

35. Thai is a wise delay which makes 
the road safe. 1659; Howell, ProoerJs: 
Span.-Eng., 3, That delay is good which 
makes the way the safer. 1855 ; Bohn, 


195- 

36. The wise and the fool have their 
fellows. 1659; Hosveb, Proverbs : Brit.- 
Eng., 4. 

37. The wise hand doth not all that the 
foolish mouth speaks. 1640 : Herbert, 
frtc. Prudentum. 1670 : Raj', 12. 

38. The wise man, even when he holds 
Its tongue, says more than the fool when 
he speaks. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4834. 

39. The wise man is deceived but once, 
he fool twice. 1736 : Bailej', Diet. s.v. 
' Wise." 

40. The -wise man must carry the fool 
ipon his shoulders. 1623 ^ Wodroephe, 
Spared Houres, 489. 
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41 The iptse man s tongue See 
Fool (27) 

42 They are wise tn other men’s 
tnntlers, ani fools tn their own 1673 
Walker, Parcem , 31 

43 To be wise after the event [ps/Oiv 

S; -rs t'fKa — Homer, II , 17, 32 

Atque illi modo cauti ac sapientcs 
prompti post eventum ac magniloquc 
erant — Tacitus, Agnc xxvn Even- 
tus, stultorum iste magister est — Livy 
XX1139] 1609 Jonson, Woman 
II II , Away, thou strange justifier of 
thyself, to be mser than thou wert, by 
the event 1875 Jcrwelt, Pfnfo, V 53 
(3nd ed ) (0 ) There is no ment jn 
learning wisdom after the event 1928 
Sphere Jan 21 p 93, col i, Nor is it a 
case of being wse after the event 

44 Tobevnsehehindthehand 1820 
Scott, m Lockhart’s Life, v 43, The next 
night being, like true Scotsmen wise 
behind the hand the bailies had a 
sufhaent force and put down 
every attempt to not 1892 Heslop 
N’wnberland Words, 9 (E B S “ Ahint 
y or hand ” to hav e someone to look after 
your interest m your absence 

45 Who ts wise tn the day, can be no 
fool tn the ntgkt 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Ital -Eng . 6 

46 Wise fear begets care 1732 
Fuller, No 6355 

47 Wise man tf thou art See quol 
15th cent m Rehq Antiquec. 1 314 
{1841), Wjse mon if thou art, of (hi 
god Take part or thou hense wynde , 
For if thou leve thi part in thi secaturs 
[executor’s] ward, Thi part non jart at 
last end 

48 Wise men are caught tn zit/es c 
1250 Layamon, Brut 15182, Ac par 
ms no roan so wis pat me ne mai bi- 
swike [There is no man so wase that men 
may not deceive] 1670 Ray, 156 
1732 Fuller, No 5782, Wise men may 
chance to be caught 

49 Wise men care not for what they 

cannot have 1670 Ray, 29 1732 

Fuller, No 5775 

50 Wise men have their mouths tn 
their hearts, fools have their hearts tn their 
mouths 1477. Rivers, Dtetes and 
Saytngs, 140 (1877), The tonge of a 


discrete man is in his herte and the herte 
of a foole IS in his tonge 1574 E 
Hellovves, Guevara’s Epts , 183, The 
wise man hath his tong in his hart, and 
he that IS a foole and furious, hath his 
heart in his tongue 1630 Brathwait, 
Engl Gent , etc 47 (1641), These arc 
those fooles, which carry their hearts 
in their mouthes , and farre from those 
wise men, which carry their mouthes in 
their hearts Cf Fool (27) 

51 Wise men tn the world are like 
timber-trees tn a hedge, here and there one 
ijyz Fuller No 5778 i86q Spur- 
geon John Ploughman, ch 11 

52 tfise men learn by others' faults, 
fools by their own c 1380 Chaucer, 
Troylus, bk in 1 329 For vvyse ben by 
folts harm chastysed 1591 Fiono 
Second Frules. 103, A happie man and 
wise IS he By others harmes can 
warned be 1669 Poltleuphuta, 44. 
By others faults wise men correct their 
own offences 1758 Franklin, Poor 
Richard, in Arber s Garner, v 583 (1882}, 
Wise men, as Poor Dick says, learn by 
others' harms 

53 Wise men make proverbs and fools 
repeat them 1710 S Palmer, Moral 
Essays on Proverbs, Pref viii 1823 
D'Israeli, Ci<r of Lit , 2nd ser I 449 
(1824) c i860 R S Hawker, m 
Bylcs, Life, etc , 82 (1905) 

54 Wise men propose and fools deter- 
mine 1692 L'Estrange. rEsop, 114 
(3*’d cd ) [quoted as ' the old sav- 
ing "] 

55 Wise men silent fools talk 1630 
Clarke, 5 

56 Wtsemen See alsoFool, passim , 
and Gotham 

57 Wise words and great seldom agree 
1659 Howell Proverbs Brit -Eng, b 

58 Wjse young Sre Too soon wise 

59 You may beau tse man though you 
can't make a watch 1670 Rav, 29 
1732 Fuller No 5939 and yet 
not know how to make a watch 

Wisely walketh that doth safely go, 
He 1600 Bodenham, Belvedere, 40 
(Spens S ) 

Wish and Wishes, s«6s i If wishes 
were butter-cakes beggars might bile 
1678 Ray, 219 



Wishers 


2. If xi'ishcs were horses beggars would 
ride. 1736 : Bailey, Diet. s.v. “ Wish.” 

3. If xvishes 'were thinshes beggars 

would cat birds. 1605 : Camden, 
Remains, 326 (1S70). 1670; Ba.v, 

^ 57 - 1732 : Fuller, No. 2731. 

4. If unshes would hide, beggars would 
ride. 1670 ; Ray, 157. 1694 : D’Urfey, 
Qut.xolc, Pt. I. Act V. sc. ii. X732 : 
Fuller, No. 609S. 

5. The xvislt is father to the thought 
[Libenter homines id quod volunt 
credunt.— Cffisar, Dc Bello G., iii. iS.j 
1598 : Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. IV. v. 
Thy Mash was father, Harry, to that 
thought. igoS : W. Johnson, Folk- 
Memory, 229. 

6. When a thing is done wishes are too 
late. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Wish.” 

7. TFfs/jcs never can fdl a sack. iSss : 
Bohn, 570. 

Wishers and woulders are never good 
householders, c. 1520 ; Stanbridge, 
Vxtlgaria, sig. C6, Wj’sshcrs and wolders 
ben small house holders. 1590 : Greene, 
IForAs, viii. 64 (Grosart). 1616: 
Breton , in Works, ii . c 8 (Grosart) . 1 641 ; 
in liarl. Miscell., i. 483, (1744) Any of 
those places would suffice 3'ou, or myself, 
but alas ! Wishers and Woxdders, you 
know how the proverb runs. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6154. 

Wishers want will. c. 1550 : Pari, of 
Byrdes, 1 . gi, in Hazlitt, Early Pop. 
Poetry, iii. 171, The hawke sayd, 
W3'sshers want wyll, Vffiether they 
speake loude or styll. 

Wit. I. Belter wit thanwealth. 1736: 
Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Better.” 

2. Bought wit is dear. 1575 : Gas- 
coigne, Posies in Works, i. 66 (Cunliffe). 

3. He hath no more wit w his head 
than thou in both thy shoulders. 1670 : 
Ra39 217. 

4. He hath some wit but a fool hath the 
guidance of it. 1602-3 : Manningham, 
Diary, 171 (Camden S.), He hath a good 
\vitt but it is carried by a foole. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 1899. 

5- It is wit to pick a lock and steal a 
horse, but it is wisdom to let them alone. 
1659; Howell, 3. 1670; Ray, 30* 
1732 : Fuller, No. 3031- 

6 . The wit of a woman is a great 


9 Wit 

matter.- 1599; Breton in Works, ii. 
C- 59 (Grosart) [cited as " the common 
proverbe 

7. The wit of you and the wool of a 
blue dog, would make a very good medley. 
1659 • Howell, II, The wit of 3^ou and 
the wool of an old dogg, will make a 
piece of linsay-woolsie. 1732 : Fuller 
No. 4S36. 

8. To be at one's wits’ end. c. 1420 • 
Lydgate, Assem. of Gods, st. 238, p. 49 
(E.E.T.S.), When they were dreu3m to 
her wyttes ende. c. 1565 : Still, Gain. 
Gurton, IV, ii.. And Dame Chat at her 
wyts ende I have almost set her. 1576 ; 
Pettie, Pet. Pallace, i. 172 (Gollancz), 
Wffio . . . were at their wits’ end what 
medicine to apply. 1694 : D’Urfey, 
Quixote, Pt. II. Act II. sc. ii,. Now is 
Sancho at his wits-end to know, whether 
he may believe his eyes and ears or no. 
1764 ; Mrs. F. Sheridan, Dupe, II. iv., I 
am quite at my wits’ end to unriddle it. 
1883 ; R. L. S., Treas. Isl., ch. xix., 
Tliey were at their wits' end what to do. 
1923 : Lucas, Adv. Ben, § xvii. p. 95, 
Can you tell me what to do 1 I’m at 
my wits’ end. 

9. Tohavewitatxvill. c. 1470: Songs 
and Carols, 37 (Percy S., No. 73), If 
thou have w3^sdom at thi wyll. c. 1602 : 
Chapman, May-Day, IV. iii.. Win her 
and wear her ; thou hast wit at will. 
1738 : Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. I., 
Slie’s very handsome, and has wit at 
will. 1772 : Graves, Spirit. Quixote, 
bk. ix. ch. vi.. My son says, my lady has 
■wit at wll, and will hold discourse with 
way lord or bishop. 1821 : Scott, 
Pirate, ch. xiv., . . . said Tim, who 
had wit at will. 1881 : A. R. Ellis, 
Introd. to Evelina, i.. The living French 
writer who has the most ■wit at will. 

10. Wit and will strive for the victory. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Wit.” 

11. Wit and wisdom are good warison 
[possession], c. 1320 : in Reliq. Antiquiz 
i. 109, (1841), “ Wyt ant wysdom is god 
warysoun,” Quoth Hendyng. 1594 : 
Churchyard, Mirror of Man, Wisdome 
is great wealth. 

12. Wit bought is better than taught 
1670 : Ray, 157, Wit once bought is 
worth twice taught. 1875 : Cheales, 



Wit 

Proverb Folk-Lore, 115 Cf Ounce of 
wit 

13 Wil goes not all by the katr c 
1592 Sir Thos More, 59 (Sh S), 
\^y, man, he may be wthout a beand 
till he come to manage for witt goes not 
all by the hayre 

14 Wit ts folly unless a unse man hath 
the keeping of tt 1813 Ray, 174 

15 Wit IS never good till it be bought 
c 1500 Medwall Nature, Pt II 1 1292, 
Wyt >s nothyng worth tyll yt be dere 
bought 154O Hey\vood, Proverbs, 
Pt I ch viii 1579 Lyly, Euphues. 
34 (Arber), It hath bene an olde sa>de 
sawe that wit IS the better if it be 
the deerer bought 1630 Randolph, 
Conceited Peddler in Works, 1 39 (1875) 
1653 R Brome, City Wti, I ii 1678 
A Behn, Sir P Fancy, II 1 , Twas a 
saying of my grandmother’s that 
bought wt was best 1709 T Baker, 
Fine Lady's Am IV u , M> grand- 
mother says bought wits best 
1732 Fuller. No loii. Bought wit is 
best, but may cost too much 1901 
F E Taylor, Lancs Sayings, ii. Wit's 
nowt till Its dear bowt 1917 Badge, 
Cheshire Proverbs, 156, Wit s n er owt 
[aught] Tin dear bowt [Till dear 
bought] 

16 Wits are most utly See quot 
l6th cent in Reliq Aniiquce, 11 195. 
{1843), Wittes are moste wylly where 
wemen have wyttes And curtilly 
comethe uppon them by ffittes 

17 Wits have short memones See 
Great wits 

18 Wit, whither mlt thou? i6oi 
Shakespeare, /4 Y Like It IV i, Aman 
t?iat had a wile with such 3 «i<, fie 
might say, " Wit, whither wilt ^ ' 
1659 Howell, 3 

19 ll'it iPiU walk where will ts bent 
1583 Melbancke PhiloUnus, sig Y2 

20 Wit Without learning is like a tree 
Without fruit 1647 Countrym New 
Commonwealth, 15 

21 W it without wisdom Sr; qoots 
c 1270 Prov of Alfred, in Kemble 
Salomon and Salumus, 229 (i^fnc S), 
Wid widutm wisdom is wele ful unwed 
[wit without wisdom is but little worth] 
1732 Fuller, No 5791, Wil withont 


With 

wisdom cuts other men's meat and its 
own fingers 

22 Yon have wit enough to drown 
ships tn 1678 Ray, 277 

23 Yon may truss up all hts wit tn an 

egg-shell Ibid , 84 1732 Fuller, 

No 5957 

See also Ounce of wit 

Witch See Burn (6) , Devil (loi) , 
Go (4) , and Rowan-tree 

Witch-wife See quot 1846-59 
Denham Tracis 11 8i (F L S ), A witch- 
wife — -an evil. Is three halfpence worse 
than the deevil 

With a mischief 1533 Heywood, 
John Tib and Sir John 1 481, Now go 
chafe the wax, with a myschyfe 1541 
Sch House of Women 1 278 And now 
God glue the shame at last, Commest 
drunken home with a mischeef 1623 
Massinger. Duke of Milan, II 1 . 
Pleased, with a mischief I 1681 
Robertson, Phraseol Generahs, 760, Be 
gone with a mischief 

Withavengeance 1533 Heywood, 
John Tib and Sir John, 1 425, And go 
withavengeance 1593 Peele.Edi; I, 
sc II , Be gone quicUy, or my pikestaff 
and I will set thee away with a ven- 
geance 1679 Drydtn.Trotlus.ll » , 
Nothing, do y ou call it ? This is nothing, 
with a vengeance 1701 Cibber, Love 
makes a Man I , Yes, sir, he has lost 
with a vengeance 1778 Burney, 
Evelina Lett xxiii , They'd need to be 
goddesses with a vengeance for 
they're mortal dear to look at 1814 
Byron, Letters, etc lu 124 (Prothero), 
I got in a passion with an ink-bottle, 
which I flung out of the window one 
night with a vengeance 1922 Wey- 
man. Ovtngton's Bank, ch xl , They had 
cooked their goose with a vengeance- 
no more golden eggs for them ! 

With a wanion — a proverbial exple- 
tive phrase. similar to ‘ With a mischief, 
vengeance and witness ” c 1568 
Wager, £,onger thou Lwest, sig Ga, Get 
the[e] hence theefe with a wanion 
1606 T Heywood. If you know not 
me Pt 11 , in Dram Works.i 284(1874), 
There s your ten pounds, tell it out 
with a wanion and take it for your 
pains c 1627 la Pepysian Garland 
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With 


7or 


Wolf 


(Rollins), 272, Pray let them both packe 
OTth a winion. 1673 : Vinegar and 
Afusfard, g, in Hindley, Oid Book Coll. 
Misc., Hi., I'll warrant you with a 
wannion. 1S23 : Scott, PevmV, ch. vi., 
Wio calls himself a parson, and whom 
I hope to fetch down from his perch 
presently, wth a wannion to him ! 

With a witness. 1703 : Ward, 
Wrilings, ii. 273, And the Gowm often 
errs with a wtness. 1753 : Richard- 
son, Grandtson, i. 225 (1S83), Carried he 
should have said ; I was carried vith a 
witness ! 

Witham pike. Sec quots. i6ir : 
Markham, Country Contentments, 65 
(1675), The ancient proverb is, Ancome 
eele, and Witham pike. In all England 
is none sike [such]. 1662 ; Fuller, 
Worthies, ii. 262 (1S40), To return to 
our English pikes, wherein this count}' 
[Lines.] is eminent, especially in that 
river which runneth b}' Lincoln, whence 
grew this proverb, " Witham pike 
England hath none like.” 1874 : 
Smiles, Lives of Engineers, i. 13 [as in 
1662]. 

Without danger we cannot get beyond 
danger. 1640 ; Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 

Wits. Sec Good wits and Great wits. 

Wive and thrive both in a year, It’s 
hard to. c. 1410 : Toumelcy Plays, xos 
(E.E.T.S.), It is sa)'de full ryfe, “ a 
man may not wyfe and also thrjrie. And 
all in a yere." 1546 : He}nvood, 
Proverbs, Pt. I. ch. xi. 1580 ; Tusser, 
Hnshandric, 153 (E.D.S.), It is too much 
we dailie heare. To wiue and thriue both 
in a yeare. 1670 : Ray, 48. 1738 : 

Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. L, You can’t 
e.xpect to wive and thrive in the same 
year. 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 5 
(Percy S.). 

Wiving and thriving, a man should 
take counsel of all the v/orld, In. 1678 : 
Ray, 354. 

Wizard Stream, The = The River Dee. 
1917 : Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 121. 

Woe, subs. I. There is no woe to 
want. 1605 : Camden, Remains, 332 
(1870). 1732 : Fuller, No. 4926. 

2. See quot. 1509 : Barclay, Ship of 
Fools, i. 284 (1874), For we fynde m 


an olde sayde sawe Wo is hym that to 
his maker is vnkynde. 

3. Woe to the house where there is no 
chiding. 1640 : Herbert, Jac. Pruden- 
tum. 1732: Fuller, No. 5801. 

Wogan. See quot. 1659 : Howell, 
21, It shall be done when the king 
cometh to Wogan, a little village, viz. 
an impossibility. 1790: Grose, Prov. 
Gloss., s.v. " Worcestershire " [as in 

1659]. 

Wolf and Wolves, i. A growing 
youth has a wolf in his belly. 1611 : 
Cotgrave, s.v. " leune,” A youth in 
growing hath a wolfe in his guts. c. 
1625 : B. & F., Women Pleased, I. ii.. 
This ravening fellow has a wolf in’s 
belly. 1754 : Berthelson, Eng.-Danish 
Diet., s.v. “ Dog,” To have a dog in 
ones belly. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 3. 

2. A wolf in sheep's clothing, c. 1460; 
Wisdom, sc. iii. st. 61, They flatter and 
lye as they were woode [mad] ; Ther 
ys a wolffe in a lombys skyn. 1509 : 
Barclay, Ship of Fools, ii. 7 (1874), She 
is perchaunce A wolfe or gote within a 
lammys sk}'n. 15S4 : Greene, Works, 
iii. II (Grosart), These two . . . had 
. . . vnder their sheepesskinnes, hidden 
the bloudie nature of a wolfe. 1657 : 
Gumall, Christ, in Armour, Pt. II. v. 14, 
ch. xvii. p. 67 (1679). The hypocrite 
is the wolf clad in the sheeps skin. 
1751 : Fielding, Amelia, bk. ix. ch. ix.. 
There is the meekness of the clergyman. 
There spoke the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
1876 : Blackmore, Cripps, ch. xliv., 
W^ose bosom friend is a Jesuit, a 
fierce wolf in sheep’s clothing. 1926 : 
Phillpotts, Yellow Sands, III., A wolf in 
sheep’s clothing — that’s what she was. 

3. By Utile and Utile the wolf eateth the 
sheep. 1633 : Draxe, 13. 

4. By little and little the wolf eats up 
the goose. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 
"Manger.” , 

5. For the least choice the wolfe tooke 
the sheepe. 1623 ; Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 500. 

6 . It is a hard winter when one wolf 

eats another. 1579. Euphiies, 78 

(Arber). 1643 : Taylor (Water Poet), 
Lett, to London, 8, in Works, 5th Coll. 



Wolf 702 wolf 


(Spens S) [“world” for “ winter 'T 
1696 D Urfcy, Qutxoie. Pt III Act V 
sc 1 1710 S Palmer, Moral Essays 

on Proierbs, 2^7 

7 It IS hard to have wolj fuU and 
uetheruhole 1374 Chaucer, Troy/«s, 
bk IV 1 1373 

8 The death of a young wolf doth 
never come too soo« 1651 Herbert, 
Jac Prtidenlim, and ed 

9 The death of the wolf ts the health of 

the sheep 1578 FJono First FruUes, 
fo 31 1666 Tomano, Piazza Univ , 

132 

10 The wolf crt/s counted sheep 
[Tantum curamus fngora quantum 
numerum (o\mm) lupus — Virgil, 
Xneid, 7, 51] i6n Cotgra\e s v 
" Loup ■’ The wolfc eats counted (and 
uncounted) sheepe 1708 tr Ale- 
mail 5 Guzman i 435 Your Eminence 
knows the proverb relating to counted 
sheep 

11 The uolf eats oft of the sheep that 
haie been warned 1651 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 2nd cd 

12 The uolf knows what the ill beast 
thinks 1640 Herbert, Jac Pruden- 
turn 

13 The uolf must die in kts own skin 
1611 Cotgrave, 5v “Loup” 1640 
Herbert, Jac Prudentum 

14 To cry wolf * To give a false 
alarm 1740 North, Examen. 315, 
They say the false cry of the wolf made 
the neighbours not regard the cry when 
the wolf was come m earnest 1844 
Planche, Exiravag , 11 288 (1879), Wliy, 
you re cned “Wolf I” till, like the 
shepherd >outh, 'You’re not beheved 
when >oa do speaW the truth 

15 To hate a wolf by the ears 

[Lupum aunbus tencrc — Terence, 

Pharin , 2> 2 21] 1576 Lambarde. 
Peramb of Kent 41S (1826), They had 
but a wolfe bj the eares, whom they 
could neither w ell hold, nor might $afel> 
let goe 1642 Quarles, Works, 1 53 
(Grosart), A Pnnee that enter- 
taines Auxilianes, holds a wolfe by the 
eares 1691 J ^dson, Belphegor.U 
lu , If ever man had a wolf b> the eats 
I have one now 1740 North, iii« 
Norths, 1 3II (Bohn), He found 


that it was like a wolf the ears , he 
could neither hold it nor let it go 

16 To keep the wolf from the door 
1546 Heywood, Proverbs, Pt II ch 
vii c 5597 Dcloney, Gentle Craft 
Pt I cli X , That we may hue out of 
debt and danger, and dnue the vvoolf 
from the doore c 1630 m Roxb 
Ballads, i 167 (Hindley), Though home 
be but homely, and never so poore. 
Yet let us keepe, wanlj , the wolfe from 
the doore Before 1704 Brown, 
Works, m 242 (1760), I shall be vcr> 
well satisfied if I can keep the wolf from 
the door, as the saying is i860 
Rcade, Clots and Hearth ch In , And 
so the brave girl and the brave soldier 
worked w’lth a will, and kept the wolf 
from the door 1921 Sidney Colvin, 
Memories, etc , 48, Fortunately he had 
from the first had friends and backers 
whose appreciation saved him from any 
senous danger of the wolf at the door 

17 To set the wolf to keep the sheep 
[Ovem lupo committere — Terence, 

. 5, 1, 16 ] 1639 Clarke, 95, You 
have given the w olf the w eather to keep 
1694 Terence made English, 89, Oh 
you jade, >ou set the wolf to keep the 
sheep 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 
“Wolf,” To give the wolf the weather 
to keep 

18 Who hath a uolf for hts mate, needs 
a dog for hts man 1640 Herbert, 
Jac Prudentum 1670 Ray. 30 

ig Who keeps company with the wolf 
will learn to howl 1591 Flono, 
Second Fnites, 57, \Vho is bread among 
wolfes. will leame to houle 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres, 274, Hee 
wIto barrtBS vvitti wolucs doth leame 
to houle 1670 Ray, 30 1748 

Richardson, Clarissa, iv 119 (1785), 
Tho' you have kept company with a 
wolf you have not learnt to howl of 
him 1871 Smiles, Character, 66, 

Live with wolves,’ say^ the Spanish 
proverb “ and you will learn to howl ” 

20 Who speakes of the uolfe hee seeth 
kts latle 1623 Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 500 

2t Wohes lose their teeth hut not 
their memory 1633 Draxe, 237 
1670 Ray, 30 1732 Fuller, No 



Wolf’s 

5802, Wolves ma}' lose their teeth, but 
not their nature. 

22. H’o/m never prey upon u-olves. 
1576 • Pettie, Pet. Pallacc, ii. 81 
(GoIIancz). 1651 : Herbert, Jac. 
Prudenium, 2nd ed., A wolf will never 
make war against another wolf. 

See also Dag (i) and (52) ; Hunger 
fetcheth ; Hungry as a wolf ; Law (3) ; 
Man (52) and (57) ; and Sheep passim. 
Wolf’s mouth. See Dark. 
Wolstonbury, Susse.v. See quot. 
1893 : Inwards, Weather Lore, qg, 
^^d^en Wolsonbiir}- has a cap, Hurstpier- 
point will have a drap. 

Woman and Women. I. A dis- 
honest U’oman cannot be kept in, and an 
honest one ivill not. 1732 : Fuller, No. 
76. 

2. A good woman is worth, if she were 
sold, the fairest crown that’s made of 
purest gold. 1623: Wodroephe, 

Homes, 4S4. 1S80 ; Spurgeon, 

Plonghm. Pictures, 88 [omitting 

purest "]. 

3. /Is great a pity to see a woman 
weep as to see a goose go barefoot. 1526 : 
Hund. Mery Talys, No. p.. 20 
(Oesterley), By thys tale ye maj' se that 
the olde prouerbe ys trew that 5't is as 
gret pjde to se a woman wepe as a gose 
to go barefote. 1621 ; Burton, 
Mclanch., III. II. iii. 4. 54S (1836), As 
much pitty is to be taken of a woman 
weeping, as of a goose going bare-footed. 
1716: Wntd, Feinale Policy,^. 1850: 
Sir H. Taylor, Virgin Widow, I. iii. 
['' gosling " for “ goose "]. 

4. A wicked woman and an evil is 

three halfpence worse than the devil. 
1639; Clarke, 118. 1670: Ray. 50. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6406. 1875 : 

Cheales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 4, That 
coarse old sarang A wcked woman and 
an evil Is some nine parts worse than the 
devil. 

5. Awisewomanistwiceafool. 1680: 
L'Estrange, Select Coll, out of Erasmus, 
220, I have often heard that One wise 
woman is two fools. 17^5 '• Bailey, tr. 
Erasm. Coll., 256. 

6 . A woman and a cherry are painted 
for their own harm. 1659 • Howell, 
Proverbs: Span.-Eng., 18, A woman 


7°3 Woman 

and a cherry paint themselves for their 
hurt. 1855 : Bohn, 304. 

7. A woman and a glass are ever in 
danger. 1640 ; Herbert, fac. Pruden- 
ium. 1669 : Hew Help to Discourse, 
310. 

8. A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut- 
tree, The moreyou beat them the better they 
be. psu.v, asinus, muher, simili sunt lege 
ligati : Haec tria nil recta faciunt, si 
verberacessent. ibthcent. : Cognatus, 
Adagia, in Grynieus, Adagia, p. 484, 
col. I (1629) (iV. & Q., loth ser., i.x. 
298)-] 1586 : Pettie, Guazzo, fo. 139, 
A woman, an asse, and a walnut-tree. 
Bring the more fruite, the more beaten 
they bee. 15S9 : L. Wright, Display 
of Diitie, 24, It is sayde that an asse, a 
walnut-tree, and a woman asketh much 
beating before they be good, 1596; 
Nashe, Works, iii. no (Grosart), A nut, 
a woman, and an asse are like, These 
three doo nothing right, except 3mu 
strike. 160S : Yorksh. Tragedy, sc, i.. 
For }-ou must note, that any woman 
bears tlie more when she is beaten. 
1612 : Webster, White Devil, V. i., Do 
3'ou think that she is like a walnut-tree ? 
Must she be cudgelled ere she bear good 
fruit ? 1692 : L'Estrange, JEsop, 284 
(3rd ed.), 'Tis natural for asses, women, 
and wallnnt-treesto mend upon beating. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6404. 1878 : D3'er, 
Engl. Folk-Lore, 30 [" whip ” for 
“ beat 

9. A iL’oman can do more than the 
devil. 1559 ; Bercher, Nobility of 
Wo7nen, 140 (Roxb. C.) [cited as " a 
common proverbe "]. 

10. A woman hath nine lives like a 
cat. 1546 : He3uvood, Proverbs, Pt. II. 
ch, iv. 1611 : Davies of Hereford, Sc. 
of Folly, 49, in TFor^s, ii. (Grosart), 
Some wiues (some say) haue nine lines 
like a cat. 1738; Swift, PobfeContirrs., 
Dial. I., They sa39 a woman has as 
man3' lives as a cat. 

n. A woman is an aiigel at ten, a 
sawt at fifteen, a devil at forty, and a 
witch at fourscore. 1620 : Swelnam the 
Woman Hater (Grosart). 

12. A woman is a weather-cock. 1633 : 
Draxe. 238, Women are (oft times) 
weather-cocks. 1636 ; W. Sampson, 
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Vow Breaker, I iv ,mBang,A/<i/Wfl/i«t, 

B 42, p 22, Faith vncle, 1 me a woman, 
and they say, a woman is a wether- 
cocke 

13 A woman ts to be from her house 
three times uhen she ts chrtstened, 
marnei and hutted 1732 FuUer, 
No 480 

14 A woman need but look ttfon her 
apron-string to find an excuse 1620 
TI estward for Smelts, 17 (Percy S ), 
Excuses are never further off women 
than their apron strings 1672 J 
Lacy Dumb Lady I , They say when a 
woman means mischief, if she but look 
upon her apron-stnngs the devil will 
help her presently 1738 Swift, | 
Polite Convers , Dial III 

15 A wowaf) s coiinss] See qaots 
1620 Shelton Quixote, Pt II ch m 
Woman s advice is but slender, yet he. 
that refuseth it is a madman 1639 
Clarke 22, A womans counsell is some* 
time good 1659 Howell 6, A womans 
advice is best at a dead lift 1875 | 
Cheales Prourb Folk-Lore, 5, A 
woman s advice is a poor thing, but he 
IS a fool who does not taV e it Cf Ko 
60 

16 A woman s heart and her tongue 
are not relatives 1590 Greene, Works, 
van 90 (Grosari) 1669 Politeuphuia, 

31 

17 A woman s“ nay’ Seequots c 
1590 Shakespeare, Pass Pilgrim, xix , 
Have you not heard it said full oft, A 
woman's nay' doth stand for nought^ 
1611 Danes of Hereford Sc of Folly 
40, in Works, 11 (Grosart), A woman's 
nay’s a double yea (they say) 1686 
Loyal Garland 31 (Percy S ) A woman s 
nay is no denial 

18 A woman’s reason — because it ts 
so c 1591 Shakespeare, Two Gent , 

I 11 , I have no other but a woman’s 
reason , I think him so because I think 
him so 1601 Lyly, Late’s Metam , 
IV 1 , Women’s reasons' they would 
not because thev would not 2634 
Massinger, Very Woman I 1 Shall I 
lose The pnvilege of my sex wludi is 
my will, "To yield a reason like a man ^ 
1706 Faiquhar Recruiting Officer, IV 
111, c 1750 Foote, Engltshm m 


Pam Prol , To contradict you, I know, 
IS high treason , For the will of a wife 
IS always her reason 1920 Hudson, 
Dead Man’s Plack, Preamble, 9, If any 
one Were to ask me why I dislike him 
I should probably have to answer Lke 
a woman Because I do 

19 A woman’s strength ts in her 

tongue 1560 Becon, Catechism, 345 
(PS), They shame not to answer 
“A woman hath none other weapon 
but her tongue ’ 1659 Howell, 
Proverbs Brit - Engl , 29 1875 

Cheales, Proverbial Folk-Lore, 8 A 
woman s tongue is her sword, and she 
does not let it nist 

20 A woman’s tongue ts the last thing 
about her that dies 1612 Chapman 
WrJoies Tears, 2V « IVben a man 
dies the last thing that moves is his 
heart m a woman her tongue 1738 
Swift, Polite Convers . Dial III 

21 A u Oman s work IS never done c 

1655 in Roxb Ballads, 111 302 (B S ) 
1670 Ray, 50, A womans work IS never 
at an end 1732 Fuller, No 5810 [m 
the plural] 1825 Hone, Ev Day 
Book, 1 1375 [as in 1732] 1928 

Evening Standard, Jan 3, p 3, col. 2, 
“The old adage that woman’s work is 
never done should not be tolerated,” 
she Said 

22 A woman that is wilful See 
quot 16th cent m Rehq Aniiqva, » 
195 (1843), A woman thatt ys wylfuU 

I >s a plage off the worste. As good live in 
bell, as withe a wytte that is curste 
I 23 A woman that loves to be at the 
I window, IS like a bunch of grapes on the 
higk\eay 1666 Tomano Piazza Vniv , 
74. A woman at a window as grapes 
on the high way 18^ HazUtl, 39 

24 A woman that paints puts up a 
bw that she is to he let 1700 Ward, 
London Spy, 420 (1924), Tor she that 
pjunts will doubtless be a whore 1732 

25 /t woman that sptnnes in vice, 
Mh her smocke full of lice 1623 
Wodroephe, Spared Houres 484 

26 Choose not a woman nor linen by 
candlelight 1578 Flono, First 
Frttlies, fo 32, Neither a v Oman nor 
lynnen chuse thou by a candle 1629 
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Book of Mecry Riddles, Prov. iS. 1678 : 
Ray, 64, Neither women nor linen bv 
candle-light. 192S : Byslander, Oct. 
17, p. 13S, col. I. Cf. No. 40. 

27. He hath a woman’s tongue. 1630 : 
T. Adams, IForfo, 150, The prouerbe 
came not for nothing, when we say of a 
brawling man, he . . . hath a womans 
tongue in his head. 

28. If a woman were as litllc as she is 
good, A pcaseod would make her a goicn 
and a hood. 1591 : Florio, Second 
Brutes, 175 [in the plural]. 1619 : 
Help to Discourse, 55 (1640). 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6446. 1S69 : Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman, ch. .wii. [" peashell ” 
lor “ peascod 

29. Let no woman's painting Breed 
thy heart's fainting. 1670 : Ra5', 20 
[" stomachs ” for “ hearts ”]. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 6243. 

30. Many women many words, c. 
1425 : Castle of Perseverance, sc. vi. st. 
230, [Where] Ther uymmen am, are 
many wordys. 1542 ; Sch. House of 
Women, 1 . 482, Arid where be women, 
are many woords. c. 1600 : Deloney, 
Thos. of Reading, ch. 12, The old 
prouerbe . . . Jfany women many 
words. 1670 : Ray, 2x4. 

31. One tongue is enough for a woman. 
1678 : Ray, 59. 1738 : SAvift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. II. 

32. She is a woman and therefore may 
be wooed, she is a woman and therefore 
may be won. c. 1591 • Shakespeare, 
Titus, Andr., II. i. 1620 : Ford, Line 
of Life, 59 (Sh. S.), Women were in their 
creation ordained to be W'ooed, and to 
be won. 1823 ; Scott, Q. Durward, ch. 
xix.. Every woman may be won. 

33. Tell a woman she’s a beauty, and 
the devil will tell her so ten times. 1710 • 
S. Pedmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 
192, Tell a woman she’s handsome but 
once. And the de^^l uill tell her so fifty 
times. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4326. 

34. The more women look m their 
glass, the less they look to their house. 
1640: Horhert, Jac.Prudentum, 1670: 
Ray, 50 [in the plural]. X 732 : Fuller, 
No. 4669, The more women look into 
their glass, the less they look into their 
hearts. 


35. Three women and a goose make a 

market. 1586 : Pettie, Guazzo, fo. 115, 
Doe you not know the prouerbe, that 
three women make a market ? 1607 : 
Rowlands, Diog. Lanthornc, 45 (Hunt. 
Cl.), Three women make a market, for 
they haue sufficient vo3’ce. 1665 • 
J. Wilson, Projectors, III., If two women 
and a goose make a market, I see no 
reason why three may not make a 
council. 1738 : Swift, "Polite Convers., 
Dial. III., Miss, did j’ou never hear, that 
three women and a goose are enough to 
make a market ? 1S65 : W. \^Tiite, 

Eastern England, i. 262. 

36. Where there are -women and geese, 
there wants no noise. 1659 • Howell, 
Proverbs: Hal. -Eng., 16. 1678 : Raj', 
64. 1732 : Fuller, No. 56S4, MTiere 
women are and geese, there wants no 
gaggling. 

37. Woman’s instinct is often truer 
than man’s reasoning. 1S75 : Cheales, 
Proverbial Folk-Lore, ii. 

38. Women and dogs set men together 
by the ears. 1541 : Sch. House of 
Women, 1 . 690, The prouerb olde 
accordeth right ; Women and dogges 
cause much stn'fe. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza Univ., 52, lilany women and 
dogs cause contention. 1670 : Ray, 50. 
1829 : Cobbett, Adv. to Young Men, 
Lett, iv.. Soldiers have leisure, too, to 
pla}’’ vith children, as well as vath 
"women and dogs,” for which the 
proverb has made them famous. 

39. Women and hens by too much 
gadding are lost. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 

" Poule," Women and hennes, that 
gad overmuch, are qmckl}^ lost. 1666 : 
Torriano, Piazza Univ., 10. 

40. Women and linen look best by 
candlelight. 173S ; Swift, Polite Con- 
vers., Dial. III. [" shew ” for “ look ”]. 
1913 : Folk-Lore, xxiv. 76 (O.xfordshire). 
Cf. No. 26. 

41. Women and music should never 
be dated. 1773 : Goldsmith, She Stoops, 
III. 

42. Women and their wills are 
dangerous ills. 1613 : S. Rowle3% 
Whenyou see me, sig. L3. 

43. Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the -wealth small and the -wants 
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great 1591 Flono, Sfcotii Fr«fes,73, 
Women, ^vme, and dice %villbnnganian 
to lice 1732 Fuller, Ko 6416 1736 
Franklin, Way to Wealth, in Works, 1 
446 (Bigelow) 

44 Women are horn in llMtsftire, 
Brought up tn Cumberland Lead thetr 
hies tn Bedfordshire, Bring thetr hus- 
bands to Buckingham \nddiettiShreits- 
bury 1658 Wit Restor d, gg 

45 Women are nuessary evils 1583 
Jlelbancke Phtlolinus, sig T2, As all 
women bee euills, jet necessane caills 
1591 Flono, Second FruUs, 173, 
Women are indeed necessane but 
euilb 1639 Clarke 118 Cl Wile 
(30) 

46 Women are saints in church See 
quots 1542 Sell House of Women. 1 
658, As holy as saints in church they be. 
And m street as angels they were. At 
home, lor all their hipocnsie, A deuilish 
life they Icdo all the yeer 1559 
Bercher Mobility of Women, 137 (Roxb 
Cl ), A woman is a fury and an hurtfull 
Spyntc in the house, an angell in the 
churche, an ape in the bedd, a mule 
sTibndeled in the ffeldc and a gote in 
the garden 1560 E More, 

Women I 474 At home lyke dyuelles 
they be abr^c lyke aungelles pure 
1589 Puttenham, Bngl Poesie. 299 
(Arber), \\ e limit the comely parts of a 
woman to connst m foure points, that 
IS to be a sbrewc m the kitchin, a saint 
in the church, an angell at the bourd, 
and an ape in the bed, as the Chronicle 
reportes bj ^Iistress Shore paramour to 
king Edward the fourth 1602 
Jliddleton, Blurt Masler-Cortsl , III 
ill , According to that wise saying of 
you, [women] be saints in the church, 
angels m the street, devils m the kitchen, 
and apes in your bed 1869 Spurgeon, 
John Ploughman ch mu , God sa\e us 
all from laves who arc angels m the 
streets, saints in the church, and devils 
at home 

47 11 amen are ships and inwst be 
manned c 1630 in Roxb Ballads, 1 
55 (BS) 

48 Women be forgetful, children he 
unkind See quots c T470 Songs 
and Carols, 34 (Percy' S ) Wyves be 


reVeles, chyldren be onkynd Excc- 
enturs be covetys and hold that thei 
fynd Before 1500 in Hill, Common- 
place-Book. 138 (EETS). Do sum 
good, man, by thy l\ffe, Whiles them 
hast thy mynde , Thy children will 
for-gete the sone. Thy wyffe will be 
unkynd, Thy executours be cov-ytes. 
And take all that they fynde , Yff thou 
wilt not, w’hile thow may. They will 
bryng the behyndc 1603 Stow, 
Survey of London 116, I wish men to 
make their owne hands their executors 
and their eyes their ouerseers, not for- 
gettmg the olde prouerbe Women be 
foTgelfuU, children be unkinde, Execu- 
tors be covetous, and take what they 
finde If anybody aske where the deads 
goods became, they answer So God mee 
helpe and holy dome Hee dyed a poore 
man 1606 T Heywood, // you 
know not me, pt II [as m 1603 
to “they finde”] 1632 Rowley. 
Woman ueier vexed, V [asm 1603, very 
slightly vaned] 

49 U'om^n commend a modest man, 
but like hm not 1732 Fuller, No 

50 H omen conceal all that they kno>o 
not 1640 Herbert, lac Prudenlim 
and 1670 Ray, 50 [both in the singular 
number] 1732 Fuller, No 5806 

51 Women hate no souls 1566 L 
Wager, Mary Magdalene, sig E4, 
Women have no soules, this sayng is 
not newe c 1610 Marston, Insal 
Countess, V, And lastly, may the 
opinion of philosophers Prove true, that 
women have no soules I Before 16S0 
Butler, Remains, i 246 (1759), The souls 
of women ace so small, '^at some 
believe thTiave none at all 1708 
Brtl Apollo Supp Papier 12 col 8, I 
have often heard say, that the female 
sex have no soul, I suppose it to be a 
proverbial saying 

52 Women have two faults See 
quots 1606 B Rich. Faulles, fo 23. 
Amongi>t women (some will say) there 
is but two faults, and those are, they can 
neither doe nor say well 17x6 Ward, 
Female Policy, 72, Tis said of women 
that they have tw o faults , that is, they 
can neither say well, nor yet do well 
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1875 : Ciieales, Proverb. Folk-Lore, 13, 
Iklen have many faults, poor women have 
only two, There’s nothing right they say, 
and nothing right they do ! 

53. JVojiten tn mischief arc wiser than 
men. 1647 • Connirynt. Neiv Common- 
wealth, II. 

54. Women in state affairs are like 
monkeys in glass shops. 1659 : Howell, 
12. 

55. Women laugh when they can and 
weep when they will. 1611 : Cotgrave, 
s.v. “Femme.” A woman lauglies, 
etc. 1640 : Herbert, Jae. Prudentum. 
1670 ; Ray, 50. 1736 : Bailey, Diet. 
s.v. " Laugh." 

56. Wo}ncn, money and wine, have 
their good and their pine. 1611 : Cot- 
grave, s.v. " Argent," Mone}', wine, and 
women, have good and bad things in 
them. 1G23 • Wodroephe, Spared 
Houres, 484. 

57. Women must have the last word. 
1542 : Sch. House of Women, 1 . yO, Yet 
wil the woman hauc the last woord. 
1655 ; Fuller, Church Hist., bk. ix. § iii. 
(7), \VhiIst women strive for the last 
word. 1764 : Mrs. F. Sheridan, Dufe, 
Epil., A prating female will have the last 
word. 1926 ; Phillpotts, Yellow Sands, 
III., She was like the rest of your sex, 
ma’am — she went her o^vn way, and 
had the last word. 

58. Women must have their mils. 
1547 ; Borde, Brev. of Helthe, io. 96, Let 
her [the vdfe] haue her owne W'yl for that 
she wyll haue who so euer say nay. 1602- 
3 ; Manningham, Diary, 92 (Camden S.), 
Women, because they cannot have their 
wills when they dye, they will have their 
wills while they live. 1616 : Haughton, 
Englishm. for my Money, V. iii.. Women 
will have their will. 1664 : J. Wilson, 
Cheats, V. v. [as in 1616]. 1733 / 

Song in A chilles. Since woman will have 
both her word and her way. 1869 : 
Spurgeon, Jolm Ploughman, ch. xvi.. 
But then the proverb says, a wife ought 
to have her will during life, because she 
cannot make one when she dies. 

59. Women, priests and poultry never 
have enough. 1659 ■ Howell, Proverbs: 
Ital-Engl., 7. 1670: Ray, 30. 1732: 
Fuller, No. 5809. 


60. Women’s advice is cold advice, c. 
1270; Prov. of Alfred, in Old Eng. 
Miscell., 122 (E.E.T.S.), Cold red is 
quene [woman’s] red [advice], c. 
1386 : Chaucer, C. Tales, B. 4446 
(Skeat), Wommenmis counseils ben ful 
ofte colde. [Skeat says " colde ’’ = 
baneful, fatal.] Cf. No. 15. 

61. Women’s jars breed men’s wars. 
1642 : Fuller, Holy State {Wise States- 
man). 1853 : Trench, Proverbs. 19 

(1905)- 

62. Women’s tongues wag like lambs' 
tails, c. 1597 ; Deloney, lacke of New- 
berie, ch. vn., Considenng that womens 
tongues are like lambs tayles, which 
seldome stand still. 1612 ; Cornu- 
copits, 7 (Grosart), As womens tongues be 
like to yong lambs tailes. 1865 : 
" Lancs. Proverbs,” in A''. S- Q., 3rd 
sen, viii. 494 [m the singular number]. 

63. Women think Place a sweet fish. 
1678 : Ray, 59. 

64. Women want the best first, and the 
best always. 1917 : Badge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 157. 

65. Women, wealth and wine have 
each two qualities, a good and a bad. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. " Woman.” 

66. Women, wind and fortune are 
given to change. 1639 : Clarke, 159, A 
woman’s mind and winter-wind change 
oft. 1670 ; Ray, 50 [as in 1639]. 
1736 : Bailey, Diet., s.v. “ Women.” 
Ibid., A woman’s mind is like the wind 
in a vdnter’s night. 

See also All women ; Bad words ; 
Beware ; Black, ady. (3) and (22) ; 
Dally ; Dead (2) ; Discreet ; Eel (4) ; 
Every Woman ; Fair, adj. (i 2 )'-(i 4 ) : 
Flesh upon horses ; Fool (40) and (47) ; 
Gaming ; Goose (9) ; Handsome ( 2 ) ; 
Hate (i) ; Honest (7) and (12) ; House 
(13) ; Love (37) ; Luck (i) ; Man (29) 
and (58); Many men ; Meat ( 2 ) ; 
Mischief (5) ; Old a(c), d(i) ; One 
hair ; Ship (2) ; Silence ; Silent (i) ; 
Swine (2) ; Two women ; Weal (i) ; 
Whistling ; Winter (21) ; and Wit (6). 

Wonder is the daughter of ignorance. 
157S : Florio, First Fruites, fo. 32, 
Maruaile is the daughter of ignorance. 
1629 : Book ofMeery Riddles, Prov. 44, 
Marvell is, etc. 1677: Poor Robin’s 
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Visions, 24 i68i Rycaut, tr 
Gracian's Cnhck, 25, Though admiration 
be the daughter of ignorance 1732 
Fuller, No 5811 

Wonders will never cease 1776 in 
Garrick Cotresp 11 174 (1832) 1844 

Jerrold, Story of a Feather, ch xx 
1926 Phillpotts, Marylehone Miser, cti 
VII 

Woo I He that itoos a maid jn«st 
come seldom tn her sight. But he that 
uoosa uidowmust uoo her day andmghl 
1639 Clarke, 27, He that will win a 
maid must seldom come in her sight 
1670 Ra> 49 1732 Fuller, No 

6403 

2 He that uould woo a maid See 
1669 quot 1611 Barr>’, Ram-AUey, 
II Do but dallj not that's the 
widow s phrase 1018 Field, Amends 
for Ladies, IV i , You have trusted to 
that fond opinion This is the way to 
have a widowhood, By getting to her 
bed 1669 N %xniXh,QuakersSptrtlual 
Court, 13 He told me that I must 
observe the old proverb that he 
that would woe a maid, must fain, lye 
and flatter, buthe that wooesawiddow | 

must down with his batches and 
at her 1670 Ray 49 [as m 1669] 

3 To woo is a pleasure tn a young 
man a fault tn an old Ibid, 30 1732 
Fuller, No 5254 ["phrenzy" for 
" fault ' ] 

See also Wooing 

Wood I To be tn a ttood = To be 
puzzled or bewildered c 1616 B 
and F Mad Lover IV , Help the boy , 
He’s m a wood, poor child 1681 
Robertson. Pkraseol Gereralis, 369, He 
IS confused he has lost himself m a 
wood 178G D'Arblay, Diary u 246 
(1876), I assured him I was quite m a 
wool, and begged him to be more 
explicit 1854 Baker, Horthards Gloss , 
sv " Wood," “ All in a wood ” In a 
state of perplexitj and bewilderment 
2 To be unable to see the wood for the 
trees = To be unable to take a general 
or comprehensive view 1546 Hey- 
wood Proierbs, Pt II ch iv , Ye can 
not see the wood for trees 1581 
Woodes Conjl of Conscience, II ui , 
Whv I was in place long before jou 


came , But you could not see the wood 
for the trees 1630 Randolph , Works, 
1 14 (Hazlitt, 1875), We cannot see 
wood for trees, nor scholars for gowns 
1738 Sniit, PoUie Comers Dial I, 
Tom, how IS It that you can’t see 
the wood for trees ^ 1910 Hudson, 
Shepherd s Ltfe, ch 11 , There are raan> 
more which may not be spoken of, since 
we do not want to lose sight of the wood 
on account of the trees 

3 Wood half burnt ts easily kindled 

1640 Herbert, _7<zr Prudenluni 1670 
Ray. 30 1732 Fuller, No 5812 

[ ‘ h^f'Coal ' for " half burnt "] 

4 Woods have ears See Fields 

See also Born (6) 

Woodcock does not make a winter, 
One 1659 Howell ii 1664 J 
Wilson Cheats I u , One woodcock 
makes no winter 1736 Bailey, D;rt, 
sv “Woodcock" 1846 Denham, 
Proverbs, 31 (Percy S ) 

Wood-cock Srequot 1921 R L 
Gales, Old-World Essays, 251, " When 
Daniels m the lions den, Then the 
woodcock comes again ” That is of 
course some time m October 

Wood-cock See also Partridge (i) . 
Snipe , and Wise (4) 

Wooden, ad) z A wooden dagger tn 
a fainted sheath 1639 Clarke, 6 

2 A wooden leg is better than no leg 
1732 Fuller, No 4B3 

3 rU not Wear the wooden dagger 
1670 Ray, 19S 

4 The uooden horse = The gallows 
c 1550 m Hazlitt, E Pop Poetry, 
111 261, Your happe may be to wagge 
uponawoddennagge 1654 Gay ton. 
Pleasant Notes DonQ . 119. Others 
vaile and couch it, when ndmg the 
wooden horse 1680 DUrfey, Fir- 
tuous Wife, II 1 , 1'de nde the wooden 
horse e re be troubled with her impertin- 
ence 




5 10 get a wooden suit = 

and buned i8q6 Folk-Lore, vii 
377 (Staffs ) 

6 Wooden legs See Run (il) 

Wood Fidley ram See quot 1863 

Wise, New Forest, ch vii , The Forest 
proverb of “ Wood Fidley rain," that 
is rain which lasts all the day 
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Wood-pecker. See quot. c. 14S9 : 
Caxton, Blanchardyn., clc., 173 
(E.E.T.S.), Men saye in a comyn 
langagc, that ” neuer noo wodewoll 
[wood-pecker] dyde bredc a sperhawke.” 

Wood-pigeon. Sec quot. 1917 : 
Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 92, Like the 
Quest [wood-pigeon], always saying 
" do, do,” but everj'body knows it 
makes the worst nest i’ th’ wood. 

Wood’s dog. See quots. 17.32 : 
Fuller, No. 3241, Like Wood’s dog ; 
he’ll neither go to church nor stay at 
home. 18S0 : W. D. Parish, in N. & 
Q., 6th sen, ii. 166, “ Why,” said the 
old man [Selnieston, Susse-\], “ it has 
been a sa}' as long ago as I was a child, 
Contrairy as Wood’s dog, that wouldn’t 
go out nor yet stop at home." Cf. 
Hunt’s dog. 

Wooers and widows are never poor, 
c. 1550 : Udall, R. Doistcr, I. ii. Cf. 
Widow {jo). 

Woof or warp of any business, To 
make. 1639 ; in Berkeley MSS., iii. 
30 (1885), Il’e make abb or warp of it 
(Gloucest.). 167S : Ray, 27S. 

Wooing. I. Happy is the wooing that 
is not long a-doing. 1576 ; Parad. of D. 
Devices, in Brit. Btbliog., iii. 71 (1812), 
Thrise happie is that ivojdng, That is not 
long a do3'ng. 1606 : Sir Giles Goosc- 
cappe. III. ii., [" Blest ” for " Happj' ”]. 
1621 ; Burton, Melancholy, HI. II. vi. 
5, 615 (1836), Blessed is, etc. 1707 : 
Centli\Te, Plat. Lady, III. i., Thej' zay 
'tis verjr unluckj^ to be long a wooing. 
1730 : Fielding, Tom Thumb, II. ix. 
1842 : Barham, Iitg. Legends, 2nd sen, 

" Sir Rupert.” 

2. The wooing was a day after the 
wedding. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4840. 

Wool. I. He seeks wool on an ass. 
1813 : Ray, 75. , ^ , 

2. There is no wool so white out a 
dyer can make it black. 1576 : Pettie, 
Pet. P allace, ii. 69 (GoUanez), I see there 
is no wool so coarse but it ivill take some 
colour. 1580 : Lyly, Euphues, 330 
(Arber), There is no wool so white but 
the diar can make blacke. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 4927. 

3. To come for wool and go home 
shorn. 1612 : Shelton, Quixote, pt. I. 


bk. i. ch. \di.. Considering how manj' 
there go to seek for wool that return 
again shorn themselves ! 1694 : 

D’Urfey, Quixote, pt. I. IV. i., Several 
come for wool that return shorn. 1710 ; 
Palmer, Moral Essays on Proverbs, 148, 
Man3' go to seek wool, and come home 
shorn. 1822 ; Scott, Nigel, ch. .xxui., 
But, lack-a-day ! thou art one of those 
that come out for wool, and art sure to 
go home shorn. 

4. You may keep wool till it’s dirt, and 
flax till it’s silk. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5950. 

5. Yon were better give the wool than 
the sheep. 1670 : Ra3^ 30. 

See also Warm (2). 

Wool-gathering, His wits are. 1560 ; 
Wilson, Rhetorique, 107 (1909), As 
though our wittes and our senses were 
a woll gathering. 15S0 ; Lyly, Euphues 
415 (Arber), M3’^ witts were not al this 
while a wol-gathering. 1665 ; Pepys, 
Diary, Oct. 5, M3' mind is run a’ wool- 
gathering and m3' business neglected. 
1748 : Richardson, Clarissa, viii. 220 
(1785), That my idts may not be sent a 
wool-gathering. 1S41 : Dickens, Barn. 
Riidgc, ch. hv.. He’s so dead scared, he’s 
wool-gathering, I think. 

Woolly fleeces. See quots. 1555 ; 
L. Digges, Prognostication, sig. B2, If 
thyck clowdes resemblyng flockes, or 
rather great heapes of woll, be gathered 
in many places, the}' shewe rayne, 
1658 : Willsford, Natures Secrets, 125. 
When the clouds seem piled upon heaps 
like fleeces of wool, it presages wet 
weather, and neer at hand. 1S31 : 
Hone, Year-Book, 300, If wooUy fleeces 
spread the heavenl3' way. No rain be 
sure, disturbs the summer’s day [a 
flat contradiction to 1555 and 1658]. 
1846 ; Denham, Proverbs, 50 (Percy S.) 
[as in 1831]. 

Wool-seller knows a wool-buyer, A. 
1670: Ray, 159. 1732: Fuller, No. 
484. 

Worcester. 1. See quot. 1882 : 
Mrs. Chamberlain, TV. Wore. Words, 39 
(E.D.S.), ‘‘It shines like Worcester 
against Gloucester ” is a very old saying. 

2. Worcester, poor, proud and pretty. 
Ibid., 39, It is proverbial that the 
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orcester ladies are " Poor proud, and 
pretty” 1894 'Northall.rol^iP/tr<w«, ' 

33 (E D S ) 

Word and Words i A word and a 
blow C 1568 Wager, Longer Hum 
Ltvest. sig Di This is manhoodc to 
make thee bolde. Let there be but a 
^\ordeandablow 1592 ShaVespearc 
Romeo, III 1 . And but one word wlh 
one of us ? Couple it with something , 
make it a word and a blow 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr Progr . pt I 71 (1849) 
So soon as the man overtook me, hewas 
but award and a blow for down he 
knocked me, and laid me for dead 1720 
C Shadwell, Irish Hosp , I , Come Ned, 
let’s to my sisters for my unde is a 
country wit, a word and a blow 1768 
Franklin, in II orks, iv 158 (Bigelow), 
It IS said of choleric people, that with 
them there is but a word and a blow 
i88b R L S , Kidnapped, ch vii , All, 
as the sa> mg goes, w ere at a w ord and 
a blow with their best friends 

2 A Tiord and a stone See Throw (5) 

3 A word before is north two behind 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v " Word ” 

4 A word spoken is <i>t arrow let fly 
1509 Barclay, Ship of Fools, j iot 
^ 1874'), A worde ones spokyn reubked 
can nat be 1596 Lodge, Dtvel 
Contured, 83 (Hunt Cl ), Words arc like 
to arrows, which are easily shot out, but 
hardly got in again 1639 Clarke 51, 
A word spoke is past recalling 1732 
Fuller, No 486 

5 A word to the uist is enough 

[Dictum sapient! sat est — ^Plautus. 
Pers, 4, 7, 193 1577 Rhodes, 

Boke of Nurture, in Babees Booh, 88 
(E E T S ), For fewwordes toivjse men 
IS best c 1598 Jonson, Case is 
Altered, I i , Presto Go to, a word to 
the wise, away, fly, \anish, 1616 
Haughton, Lnghshm for my Money, 
III 1 , They say, a word to the wise is 
enough 1697 Vanbrugh, Esop, III 
1711 Addison Spectator No 221 
1768 Sterne, Sent Journey, 157 (1794) 
1819 Scott, Bride of L , ch \u , But 
what sajeth the proverb, verbttm 
sapienti — a word is more to him 
tlat hath wisdom than a sermon to 
a fool 


6 Deliver your words not by number 
but by weight 1855 Bohn, 343 

7 From words to deeds IS a great space 
1629 Book of Meery Rifles, Prov 

94 

8 He that sells wares for words must 
live by the loss 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 
‘ V/aics '* 

9 Hts word is his bond Before 

1400 Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 
* 935. Nc lasse flatering in hir worde. 
That purely, hir simple recorde Was 
founde as trewe as any bonde 1630 
Brathwait, Engl Gent . 148 (1641) For 
his word is his gage 1631 F Lenton, 
Characters, sig G8 (1663), His word is 
as good as his bond 1748 Richard- 
son, Clarissa, iv 239 (1785), You know 
that my word has always been looked 
upon as my bond 1812 Combe, 
Syntax Pici Tour, can \i\ 1886 

R L S . Kidnapped, ch iv , I'm a queer 
roan, and strange wi’ strangers , but 
my word is my bond, and there's the 
proof of It 3914 A Dobson, m Poet 
Hor^s, 453 (1923), Fixed our word as 
our bond has been 

10 While the word i5 1« your mouth it 
is your own , when ‘tis once spoken, 'Its 
another's 3646 A Brome, in Roxb 
Ballads, VIII cix (B S ), Our words 
are our oivn, if we keep them within 
1736 Bailey, Diet , s v ‘ Word ” 

11 Words and feathers are tost by Ihe 
wind 1670 Ray, 30 

12 Words are but sanies, it s money 
buys lands 1659 Howell, il 3732 
Fuller, No 6166 

13 Words are hut words, c 1620 
B and F , Little Fr Lawyer, I 1 

14 Words are wind Before 1225 

Ancr Riwle, 122, hwat is word bute 
wind’ c 1390 Gower, Conf 
Amantis, bk m 1 2768, For word is 
wO'nd f 1450 Lydgate, Secrees, 39 
(EETS), Woord is but ivynd leK 
»voord and tak the dede 1509 

Barclay, Ship of Pools, 1 207 (1874) 
1587 Greene IVorfts, in 102 (Grosart) 
1660 Tatham Rump, V 1748 

Richardson, Clarissa, vi 212 (178J). 
Words are wind , but deeds axe ttuud 
1823 Scott, Duruard, ch xix , " Hard 
words, or kind ones,' said the Zmgaro. 
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“are but wind.” 1866: G. Eliot, 
Felix HoU, ch. xi. 

15. TFords arc women. See Deeds. 

16. Words cul more than swords — 
variously phrased. Before 1225 : A tier. 
Riu’h, 74, JIo sleaS word Jiene sweord. 
1594 : Churchyard, Mirror of Man, sig. 
A4 (1S16), Sharp words makes more 
wounds then surgeons can heale. 1621 : 
Burton, Melancholy, I. II. iv. 4, 223 
(1836), It is an old saying, a blow with 
a word strikes deeper than a blow with 
a sword. 1659 ; Howell, 13. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 575, An acute word cuts 
deeper than a sharp weapon. 1871 : 
Smiles, Character, 170, There are words 
that stnke even harden than blows. 

17. Words have long tails; and have 
no tails. 167S ; Ray, 221. 

18. IForrfs may fass but blows fall 
heavy. 1633 : Draxe, 103, Words are 
but winde but blowes are vnkinde. 
1678; Ray, 354. 

See also Deeds ; Fair (29)-(4o) ; Few 
words ; Good words ; High (6) ; and 
Soft words. 

Work, verb. i. Fe that will not work 
will want. 1633 • Draxe, 109, He that I 
wiU not labour must not eat. 1639 : 
Clarke, 163. 

2. He that works after his own manner, 
his head aches not at the matter. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudeuium. 

3. Those that cannot work. See quot. 
1864: “ Cornish Proverbs,” in N. & Q., 
3rd ser., vi. 494, Those that cannot work 
must planny, and those that cannot 
planny must lowster [hard manual 
labour]. Cf. Schemey. 

4. To work by the great — To do 
piece-work. 1585 '• Nomenclator , 502, 
He that vndertaketh to doe a peece of 
worke vpon a prise, and (as they say) by 
great. 1626 : Breton, Fantasticks, 13 
(Grosart), The labourer by great ivill 
be walking toward his worke. 1662 ; 
Gerbier, Disc, of Building, 26, Let 
builders put their designs to master- 
workmen by the great. 1711 : Spec- 
tator, No. 22, Adv. at end.. Any person 
may agree by the great, and be kept in 
repair by the year. 1742 • N orth,' Lives 
of Norths, ii. 282 (Bohn), They ... 
keep hirelings in garrets, at hard meat, j 


World 

to write and correct by th e great. 1884 : 
R. Lawson, Upton-on-Severn Words, 17 
(E.D.S.), Work by the gret, Piece-work. 
1917 • Bridge, Cheshire Proverbs, 146. 

5. To work for a dead horse. See 
Dead {25). 

6. To work for needfire. See quot. 
1879 : Henderson, Folk-Lore of N. 
Counties, 168, The North-country pro- 
verb, " to work as if working for need- 
fire,” shows how prevalent this custom 
[of producing fire, through the smoke of 

! which cattle were passed, by the friction 
of two pieces of wood] has been in the 
border counties as in Scotland. 

7. JFork to-day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 3 (Percy S.). 

See also Workman. 

Work, subs. If anything stay let work 
stay, 167S : Ray, 278. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 2671. Cf. Meat. 

Workman, i. As is the workman so 
is the work. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. 

“ Ouvrier,” Like workman like work. 
1732 : Fuller, No, 702. 

2. It is working that makes a workman. 
Ibid., No. 3034. 

3. What is a workman without Ins 
tools ? 1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, Pt. 
II. ch, ix. 1559 ; Becon, in Prayers, 
etc., 260 (P.S.). 1670 : Ray, 30. 1732 ; 
Fuller, No. 5494. 

See also III workman. 

World. I. All the world and his wife. 
173S ; Swift, Polite Convers., Dial. III., 
Pray, madam, who were the company ? 
Lady Smart ■V\^y, there was all the world 
and his wife. 1766 : Anstey, New 
Bath Guide, 130 (1767), How he wel- 
comes at once all the world and his wife. 
And how civil to folk he ne’er saw in 
his life ! 1816 : Byron, Letters, etc., hi. 
266 (Prothero), In the mean time, I am 
at war “ with all the world and his ^vife.” 
1848 : Dickens, Dombey, ch. xvii. 1920 : 
Sphere, April, 10, p. 36, col. 1. 

2. A world to see ! — wonderful to 
see. c. 1475 ; Assembly of Ladies, 1 . 
539, For yonge and olde, and every 
maner age, It was a world to loke on 
her visage. 1519 : Fottr Elements, in 
Hazlitt, 0 . Plays, i. 35, It is a world to 
see her whirl. Dancing in a round. 
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1530 Palsgrave, It is a worlde to se 
him lowte and knele 1589 Nashc, 
TFof^:s, 1 149 (Grosart), It is a world to 
see this world 1626 Breton, Works, 

1 c 8 (Grosart) Oh what a world it is to 
see what wiles A silly foole will finde to 
gather wealth i88i Evans, Lexcesi 
Words, etc , 292 (EDS), It's a woo Id 
to see that theer little un order the big 
uns to the roight abaout * A’s as 
marsterful as marsterful * 

3 Had you tke xsorld on yotir ches 5 ~ 
hoard, you could not fit all to your mind 
1640 Herbert, Jac Prxtdenittm 

4 The world ts a ladder Jor some to 
go up and some down 1659 Howell, 
Proierbs Hal -Eng . i The world is 
like a ladder, one goeth up the other 
down 1732 Fuller, No 4841 

5 The world is a tail and happy ts he 
that gets hold on t 1742 North, Lties 
of Norths u 150 (Bohn) {quoted as “a 
proverb "] 

6 The world is but a day’s walk, for 
the sun goes about xt in iseniy four 
hours 1616 i?icA Cabinet, fo 
160 

7 The world ts full of fools 1627 

in Harl Mtscell , m 198 (1744) 1642 

Discovery of divers sortes of Asses, sig 
A4 {ivitb addition “ and asses "] 

8 The world ts hts who enjoys tl 
1736 Bailey, Diet s v “ World 

9 The world ts hts who knows how to 
wail for it 1875 Cheales, Proverbial 
Folk-Lore, 48 

10 The world ts too rarrow for two 
fools a quarrelling 1732 Fuller, No 
4844 

11 The world ts well amended with 

fvm Doixe., 4 TVse wenVi w 

somewhat amended for him 1672 
Walker, Param , 26 

12 The uorld runs on wheels 1546 
Hej'wood,Pr£>rrf6s,pt II ch vii 1592 
Greene, Works, \ 203, Hov/ is it sweete 
wench, goes theworlde on wheeles that 
you tread so daintily on your typtoes’ 
1614 B Rich, HonesUe of this Age, 30 
(Perej S ), They were wont to saj, the 
world did runne on wheeles 1673 
Vinegar and Mustard, 9, in Bindley, 
Old Book Coll Misc , m , Now you are 
come ashore. 5 on think the world runs 


on wheels, and that all the world is 
oatmeal 

13 The world was never so dull, but 

if one will not, another will 1670 Ray, 
158 1732 Fuller, No 6451 

14 This ts the uorld and the other ts 
tke country 1678 Ray, 84 

15 This world is nothing except it 
tend to another 1670 Ray, 31 

16 To have the world at will c 
*535 Dialogues of Creatures, chv 
(1816), He that is prosperows and hath 
the world at wyl 1586 Fettie, 
Guazzo, fo 165. Men hauing the world 
at will, as he hath, are neuer but 
meme 1629 Book of Meery Rtddles 
Prov 52, He that hath the world at will, 
seemes wise 1680 L'Estrange, 
TuUy’s 0 /fices, 82, Take a wise man, 
that has the world at will 

17 Tohaietheworldtn astnng See 
Have in a string 

Worm and Worms i He has a 
worm tn hts brain 1678 Ray, 278 
1754 Berthelson Eng -Duntsfc Did , 
s V " Worm,' He has got a w orm in his 
bead 

2 To be or to make worms' meat c 
1430 Lydgate, Daunce of Maekabree, 
I 640, That wormes food is fine [end] of 
ourliuyng e 1483 Quatnor Sermones, 
28 (Ro\b Cl ), After thyn ende thou 
shalt be but wormj’s mete 1592 
Shakespeare, Romeo, III 1 , They have 
made worms’ meat of me 1611 
Colgrave, s\ “ Estat," Every creature 
IS wormes meat 1736 Bailey, Diet , 
sv "State,' Every state 15 worms meat 

3 Tread on a worm and it util turn 

1546 Heywood, Proverbs, pt II ch 
w .Ttead a vfoonne on the tayle, and it 
must tume agajme 1592 Greene, in 
Works, XU 143 (Grosart) 1638 Ford. 
Fanctes, V 1 , 1 am, my lord, a worm , 
pray, my lord, tread on me, I will not 
timi agam 1710 S Palmer, Moral, 
Esstqfs on Proverbs, 305 c 1800 J 
Tnisler, Proverbs tn Verse 105 1816 

Scott, Old Mortality, ch xxvii 1922 • 
Weyman, Ovmgton s Bank, cb ix , The 
worm will turn, and Thomas did 
turn 

Worse, adj i A worse fnend See 
Friend (27) 
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2. There is r.o icorsc pestilence than a provided that those which worst may 
jamihar enemy, c. 13S6 : Chaucer, are driven to hold the candle 1 1630 • 
MerchanVs Talc, 1. 549, For in this world in Berkeley MSS., iii. 32 (1885) [" must 
nys worse pestilence Than homly foo, hold ” for " still holds ”1. 1670 • Ray 
alday in thy presence. 1538 : in £fs/c 159. 1732 : Fuller, No" 2361. 

Papers, xii. Art. 43, It hath been an 2. If tlwivorsicovicio the worst. 1597: 
old proverbe that tliere is no worse Discoucric of Kr.ights of the Paste, sig. 
pestilence tlian a famylar enemy. C3. 1620: Shelton, Pt. Il. ch.’ 

3. The worse end of the staff. See l.xxiii. 1637 : Shirley, Example, II. i 

Wrong (3). 1682 ; A. Behn, City Heiress, III. 1. 

4. The worse for the rider, the better 1700 : Congreve, Way of World, III. 

for the hider. 1639 : Clarke, 18, 111 for 1719 : Defoe, C;nsoc, 234 (1883), 

the rider, good for th’abider. 1659 : If the worse come to the worst. [This 

Howell, iS, A fatt 503-1 good for is a more reasonable form of the satmg 

the bider, bad for the rider. 1670 : than the usual one.] 1S86 . R. L. S., 

Ra33 43. Before 16S0 : Butler, Kidnapped, ch. 1. 1900 : Pinero, Gay 

Remains, ii. 2S4 (1759), His discourse is Lord Qtiex, III. 

like the road-miles in the North, the 3. The worst can fall is but a denial. 
filthier and dirtier the longer ; and he 1546 : He3'wood, Proverbs, pt. I. ch. xi. 
delights to dwell the longer upon them If the woorst fell, we could haue but a 
to make good tlie old proverb that sa3’s naie. 1659 • Howell, 14. 

— they arc good for the ditcllcr, but tU for 4. The worst dog that is. Sec Dog 

the traveller. 1735 ; Pegge, Ke/tl. Pro- (Si). 

verbs, in E.D.S., No. 12, p. 75, Bad for 5. The worst is behind. 1546 : Hey- 

the rider, good for th’abider. 1S65 : wood. Proverbs, pt. II. ch. ii. 1659 • 

W. WTiite, Eastern England, ii. 35, The Howell, 6. 

latter . . . still justify in a measure the 6. The worst piece. See All is well, 

proverbs — " Bon pa.3’s, mauvais 7. The worst spoke in a cart breaks 

chemin,” and " Tlie worse for the rider, first. 167S : Ray, 205. 1732 : Fuller, 
the better for the bider ? ” Cf. Best No. 4851. 

(16). 8. The worst wheel of a cart creaks 

5. The worse luck now, the better most. 1586 : Pettie, Guazzo, fo. 106, 
another time. 1732 : Fuller, No. 4847. The brokenest wheele of the chariot 

6. The worse the passage, the more maketh alwaies the greatest noise. 

welcome the port. Ibid., No. 4848. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. “ Crier.” 1666 : 

7. Worsethings happen at sea. 1S69 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 240. 1869 : 

Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. v. Spurgeon, John Ploughman, ch. ii. 

8. Worse ware. See quot. 1762 : 9. When things are at the worst they 

Smollett, SiVL. Grenres, ch. x\’i.. Marry will mend. 1600: Sir John Oldcastle, 

hap, worse ware may hav’^e a better I. 1899 (Malone S.), Patience good 
chap [market], as the saying goes. madame, things at worst ^vill mend. 

Worship, subs. More for worship 1691 ; Merry Drollery, 56 (Eb^yorth). 
than for pride, c. 1460 : How the good 174S • Richardson, Clarissa, iii. 263 
Wife, 1. 90. (17^5). 1S24 : Scott, Redgaunilet, ch. 

Worship! verb. They that worship xii. 1841 : Dickens, Barn. Rudge, ch. 
God merely for fear. Would worship the xx.. When things are at the worst they 
devil too, if he appear. 1732 : Fuller, are sure to mend. 

No. 641Q. Provide. 

Worst, adj. adv. and subs. i. He Worth, adj. and subs. 1. He ts 
that worst may still holds the candle, worth gold that carries it. 1732: FuUer, 
1546 ; Heyivood, Proverbs, pt. II. ch. No. 1956. , , . . . , 

ii. Who that woorst maie shall holde the 2, The worth of a thing is known by 

candeU. 1576 : Petrie, Pet. Pallace, ii. its want. 1611 : Cotgrave, s.v. Cog- 
54 (Gollancz), How unequaUy it is neu,” The worth of things is knowne 
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v/hcn they be lost 1694 D'Urfey, 
Quixote, pt I V II 1748 Richardson, 
Clarissa, iv 238 (1785), Worth is best 
known by want I I know her’s now 
c 1800 J Tnisler, Proverbs in Verse, 
24 C{ Water (22) 

3 The worth of a thing ts what tt util 
6nng 1663 Butler, Hudiiras, II 1 
465, For what worth in any thing. 
But so much money as 'twall bnng 
1847 HalUwell, Diet , sv " Thing ” 

4 The uortft of water See Water 
(22) 

5 To he worth a plum = To be nch 

A ‘ plum *' in this sense is usually 
supposed to be £100000 1714 

MandeviHe, Fable of Bees, 83, If a miser 
w'ho is almost a plum and spends but 
fifty pounds a vear— * 1754 Con- 

noisseur Ko 19, I once saw a grave 
citizen, worth a plum, order a twopenny 
mess of broth 1789 G Parker. 
Life s Painter, 216, A London merchant 
worth a plumb 

6 To be worth ones weight in gold 
c J500 Medwall, Nature, 1 936, Nay 
ye ar w orth th> w eyght of gold 1587 
Turbervile, Tras Tdes, etc , 45 (1837), 
So faire a frena is worth her weight m 
gold 1698 Terence tnaie English, 
224 (2nd cd ), I look upon thee at 
present to be worth thy weight in gold 
1836 Manyat, Easy, ch xxxvi, I 
ha\e [a servant] who is worth 
his weight iQ gold 1891 Hardy, 
Tess, ch VI 1926 PhiUpotts, Pea- 
cock House, 40 

7 Whatever is north doing, ts worth 

doing well 1873 Cheales, Proverb 
Folk-Lore. 138 1893 R L S . Ebb- 

Tide, ch \ui 1915 Wells, ch 
V § 8, If a thing's worth doing at all " 
said the Professor “it’s v»orth 
doing well” 

See also Jew’s eye 

Wot, verb = to know 1 J wot well 
how ine world wags 1639 Clarke. 97 
1670 Ray, 158 [as in 1639, plus-—] 
he is most lov'd that hath most bags 
J732 Fuller, No O452 [as m 1670] 
1736 Bailej, Diet, sv "Wag” [as 
in 1670] 

2 I wot what I uot, though I few 
words make 1546 Heywood Pro- 


verbs, pt 11 ch vii 1611 Davies of 
Hereford, 5c of Folly, 47, in TFor^s u 
(Grosart), I wott what I wott 
Wotton hill See quot 1639 
Berkeley MSS , iii 33 (1883), When 
Wotton hill doth weare a cap, Let 
Horton towne beware of that 
Wotton under Wever, Where God 
came never 1610 P Holland, ti 
Camden’s Britannia, 587 ^862 

Fuller, Worthies, 111 127 (1840) 1790 

Grose, Prov Gloss s v “ Staffs ” 
[“ comes " for “ came “] 

Wranglers are never m the wrong 
1633 Draxe, 243, A wrangler neuer 
wanteth words X670 Raj, 31, 
Wranglers never want words 1732 
Fuller, No 5S33 

Wrapped m mother’s smock. To be « 
To be bom lucky— 'probably connected 
With the popular idea of the luck 
attaching to a caul 1590 Greene, 
m Works, via 198, How should 1 be 
vsed, but as one that was wrapt in hia 
mothers smock when hee was borne 
1632 Randolph, /^fl/(J»sZ.orers, 11 n. 
Did not I tell jou, sir, that I was bom 
With a caul upon my face’ My mother 
wrapp'd me In her own smock i66j 
D avenport, City Nightcap, II 1707 
Ceotlivre, Platonick Lady, IV n , My 
hero I adod thou wert wrapt up in thy 
mother's— Faith thou wert 1785 
Grose, Class Diet Vulgar Tongue, s v 
” Wrapt Up," He was wrapt up in the 
tail of his mother’s smock, saying of 
any one remarkable for his success with 
the ladies 1813 Brand, Pop ArUq , 
lu n8 (Bohn). "Ibe \ uigar sajing, " Ob. 
youarealuckyman , jou were wrapped 
up in a part of jour mother’s smock " 
Wrath See Anger (4} 

Wrekin, All friends round the Slirop' 
shire 1700 Congreve, Way of World. 
HI^ XV , You could intreat to be remem* 
ber'd then to your friends round the 
Rekm 1706 Farquhar, Recruiting 
OfficeT, Dedn , To all friends round the 
Wrekin T755 Connoisseur, No irO 
1825 Lamb, m Letters, u 680 (Lucas), 
IvOvt, and recollects to all the Wms 
Doras, Manes round your Wrekm 
1871 N <§■ p , 4th ser , \ii 9 
Wren i To bleed a wren according 
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to its vchi? [which are ver}'' small] = cut 
your coat according to your cloth, c. 
1430 ; in Babecs Book, etc., 45 
(E.E.T.S.), A man must spende as he 
may that hath but casj'- good, For aftir 
tlie wrenne hath veynes, men must lete 
hir blood. 

2 . Wrens may -prey where eagles dare 
not perch. 1S55 : Bohn, 572. 

See also Eagle (3) ; Robin ; and 
Spider (1). 

Wriggle about like a snig [eel] in a 
bottle, To. 1917 : Bridge, Cheshire 
Proverbs, 146. 

Wrinkled purses make wrinkled faces. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 5836. 1880 : Spur- 
geon, Ploughm. Pictures, 138. 

Write. I. He may even go write to 
his friends. 1546 : Heywood, Pro~ 
verbs, pt. II. ch. iv.. Ye male ^vTyte to 
your freendes that ye are in helth. 
1670 : Ray, 176, He ma}- even go write 
to his friends. We say it of a man when 
all his hopes are gone. 

2. Write down the advice of him who 
loves you, though you like it not at 
present. 1855 ; Bohn, 572. 

3. Write with the learned, but speak 
with the vulgar. 1732 : Fuller, No. 

5837- 

4. You may write on U. igoi ; F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs. Sayings, 23, Yo’ may 
%vrite on’t (you may rest assured of it). 

Wrong, adj. i. To be in the wrong 
box. 1546 : He3nvood, Proverbs, pt. 
II. ch. ix., And therby in the wrong boxe 
to thryue ye weare. 1590 : Greene, 
in Works, viii. 88 (Grosart), If . . . 
thou thinkest . . . thou arte (sweet 
seruant) in a wrong box, and sittest 
far beside the cushion. Before 1658 ; 
Cleveland, TForAs, 347 (1742), Faith 
you were in the wTong box. 1700 : 
Brown in Works, iii. 41 (1760), Some 
pert critick ^vill tell me now, that I have 
lost my way in di^essions. Under 
favour, this critick is in the wrong box, 
for digressions properly belong to my 
subject. 1838 : Dickens, Twist, ch. 
xvii., I very much question . . 

whether the Clerkinwell Sessions will 
not find themselves in the wrong box 
before they have done with me. 1849 • 
Lytton, Caxtons, pt. II. ch. iv. 


2. To come on the wrong side of the 
blanket = To be illegitimate. 1771 : 
Smollett, Clinker, in Works, vi. 381 
{1817), My mother was an honest 
woman. I didn’t come on the wong 
side of the blanket. 1820 : Scott, 
Monastery, ch. xxx\di.. Who, men say, 
\vas akin to the Piercie on the wrong 
side of the blanket. 1901 : F. E. 
Taylor, Lancs. Sayhigs, 38, He were 
getten o’ th’ wrank side o’ th’ blanket. 

3. To have the wrong end of the stick. 
1534 : in Two Coventry C.C. Plays, 49 
(E.E.T.S,), He schal be sure, asse God • 
me saue, Eyuer the worse yend of the 
staff to haue. 1573 : Harvey, Letter- 
Book, 5 (Camden S.), He was faint to 
put it up quickly bycause he knew he 
had the wors end of the staf. 1664 : 

J. Wilson : Cheats, I. iv., If at any time 
}mu find you have the worst end of the 
staff, leave off your cause and fall upon 
the person of your adversary. 1740 ; 
North, Lives of Norths, i. 144 (Bohn), 
He that has the worse end of the staff 
is very apt to fling off from the point. 
1901 : F. E. Taylor, Lancs. Sayings, 22, 
Theaw’s getten howd o' th' wrung eend 
0' th’ stick. 

4. To have the wrong sow by the ear. 
1546 : Heywood, Proverbs, pt. II. ch. 
ix.. Ye tooke the \vrong way to wood, 
and the wrong sow by theare. 1596 ; 
Jonson, Ev. Man in his Humortr, II. i.. 
When he is got into one o' your city 
pounds, the counters, he has the wrong 
sow by the ear, i’ faith. 1664 : Butler, 
Hndibras, II. ii. 580, You have a wrong 
sow by the ear. 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Convers., Dial. I. 1798 : T. Dibdin, 
Jew afid Doctor, I. ii., If you come to 
apuse IMiss Emily, I tell you, you have 
got de wrong sow in yoiu- ear. 1857 : 
Hughes, Tom Brow 7 i, Pt. II. ch. ii. 

5. To rise on the wrong side of the bed. 
1653 : R. Brome, Court-Begger, II. [Cit- 
wt complains that he has been robbed, 
and continues] — ^My watch is gone out 
of my pocket too o’th right side. Dai. 
You rose o’ the mong side to-day it 
seemes. 1676 : A. Behn, Town-Fop, 

V. i.. Sure I rose the rvrong way to-day. 

I have had such damn’d ill luck. 
1824 ; Scott, Redgaimtlet, ch. xx.. Thou 
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art angiy this morning hast nsen 
from thy wrong side, I think 1828 
Carr, Craven Dialect, 1 29, Thou’s gitten 
out at wrang side o’ th' bed, * e thou 
art peevish and ill-tempered 1921 
Hutchmson, If Winter Comes, pt II 
ch m (u), As a matter of fact that's 
why I came back I got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning, didn't I "* 

6 Ye lean to the itrong shore 1546 
Heywood, Proverbs, pt II ch 11 
Wrong, subs All wrong comes to 
wrack 1736 Bailey, Diet , s v 
" Wrong " 


Wryneck See quot 1879 Hen- 
derson, Folk-Lore of N Counties, 254, 
Corresponding with the Lancashue 
sa5ang, “ He caps Wr3Tieck, and Wrj- 
neik caps the Dule,” » e the Devil 
Wybunbury See Wembury 
Wye, Kent See Ashford 
Wye, River See Severn 
Wykin See Higham 
Wylam See Heddon 
Wyndham, See Horner 
Wyndy as a w[h]isket [a kmd of bas- 
ket], As Said of a forgetful person 
1917 Bndge, Cheshire Proverbs, 27 
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Yannouth capon, A = A herring. 
1662 ; Fuller, Worihies, ii. 447 (1S40). 
1785 ; Grose, Class. Diet. Vulgar Tongue, 
s.v. 1886 : J. G. Nall, Gf. Yarmouth, 
cle., 579, In England a herring is 
popularly known as a Yarmouth capon. 
Cf. Norfolk capon. 

Yarmouth steeple. Sec quot. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v., " Norfolk,” You 
cannot spell Yarmouth-steeplc right. 

Year and Years, i. A good year will 
not make him, and an ill year will not 
break him. 1736 : Bailev, Diet., s.v. 
“ Year.” 

2. As the year is, your pot must seethe. 
1640 : Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

3. The year doth nothing else but open 
and shut. Ibid. 

4. The year lasts longer than Yule. 
1846-59 : Denham Tracts, n. 92 (F.L.S.). 

5. T is y ear’d — spoken of a desperate 
debt. 1678 : Ray, 344. 

6. Years and years. See quot. 1913 : 
E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech, etc., 34, 
Years ago — ^j^ears and years and 
donkey’s ears, as the saying is. 

7. Years know more than books. 1640 : 
Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 

8. Year’s mind. See Month’s mind. 
Yellow, adj. i. As yellow as a 

guinea. 1852 : Planche, Extravag., iv. 
226 {1879), The Japanese have rich 
complexions, ninny ! Their sovereign 
is as yellow as a guinea. 1901 : Ray- 
mond, Idler Out of Doors, 3, The white 
of his eye turns up yellow as a guinea. 

2. As yellow as a kite’s foot. 1630 : 
Davenant, Just Italian, I, Yellow as 
foot of kite. 1863 : Wise, New Forest, 
ch. xvi., Forest proverbs . . . such as 
" As yellow as a kite’s claw.” 1880 : 
Courtney, W. Cornwall Words, 32 
(E.D.S.). 20th cent, at Mawgan, W. 
Cornwall " Yellow as a kid’s foot ” 
(Mr. C. Lee). 

3. As yellow as a marigold. 1653 : 
Walton, Angler, pt. I. ch. v.. The 
belly of it looked, some part of it, as 
yellow as a marigold. 1917 : Bridge, 


Cheshire Proverbs, 27, As yellow as a 
meadow-bout [Marsh marigold]. 

4. As yellow as a paiglc [cowslip]. 
1735 : Pegge, Kenticisms, in E.D.S., 
No. 12, p. 40, As yellow as a pegle. c. 
1791 : Pegge, Dcrbicisms, 114 (E.D.S.), 
Yellow as a peagle. 1854: Baker, 
Northants. Gloss., s.v. " Paigle.” Paigle. 
The cowslip. Now seldom used e.xcept 
in the comparison, as " yellow as a 
paigle.” 1887 : Parish and Shaw, 
Diet. Koii. Dialect, 115 (E.D.S.) [as in 
1735]- Cf. Blake. 

5. As yellow as gold. 1552: Huloet, 
Abced., sig. Nni, Yellow as golde. 
1566: L. Wager, Mary Magda- 
lene, sig. C3. 1594 : First Part Con- 
tention, 22 (Sh. S.). 1631 : Mabbe, 
Celestina, 98 (T.T.), Shall make thy 
haire as j'eUow as gold. 1820 : Scott, 
Monastery, ch. viii., Not her butter, as 
yellow as gold — 

6. As yellow as the golden noble. 
1678: Ray, 350. 

7. A yellow band and a green wit — an 
allusion to the fashion for yellow starch. 
1619 : B. Rich, Irish Hubbub, 41 [cited 
as " a true proverb ”]. 

8. He wears yellow stockmgs = He is 
jealous. 1607 : Dekker, etc., Northw. 
Hoe, I., lealous men are eyther knaues 
or coxcombes . . . you weare yellow 
hose without cause. 1736 : Bailey, Diet., 
s.v. ” Yellow.” 

9. Yellow-belly — a fennan. 1790 : 
Grose, Prov. Gloss., s.v. " Lines.” 1866 : 
Brogden, Lines. Words, 227, . . . said 
to be derived from the eels with which 
the fen ditches aboimd. 1889 : Pea- 
cock, Manley, etc.. Gloss., 620 (E.D.S.), 
He’s a real yalla’ belly, you maay tell 
it by his tung. 

Yeoman. See quots. 1732 ; Fuller, 
No. 488, A yeoman upon his legs is 
higher than a prince upon his knees. 
1736 : Franklin, Way to Wealth, in 
Works, i. 448 (Bigelow), A ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman 
on his knees. 



Yesterday 
Yesterday will not be called again 
See Call, verb (3) 

Yew Seequot iqnS W Johnson, 
Folk Memory, 354 The New Forest 
proverb js almost literally true, “A 
post of yew will outlast a post of iron “ 
Yoke” Irwell, Medlock, and Fame, 
when they meet with the Mersey, do lose 
their name i86g Hazlitt, 482 
These are the names of small streams, 
which flow into the larger one. and so 
lose their mdividuabty 
York. I As muchas York excels fotil 
Sutton 1732 taller, No 715 

2 I cannot be at York and London at 
ike same time Ibid , No 2588 

3 Three P s of York Pretty, Poor, 
Proud i86q Haalitt, 403 

4 York has the highest rack, but 
Durham has the deepest manger 1846- 
5g Denham Tracts, i 42 (F L S ) Cf 
Canterbury 

5 York, you're wanted i8i6 T 

The Slate II iv 1866 N & 
Q, 3rd ser, ’c 355, "York, you’re 
wanted " This phrase is commonly 
used on board a man-of-war when 1 
something goes wrong by reason of the j 
absence of " the nght man " from the | 
" nght place " I 

See also Lincoln and Oirford 
Yorkshire I A Yorkshire Uke. or 
dire a* A native of Yorkshire c 1600 
Deloney, Thos of Reading, ch v , Do 
you thinke that any can beare the I 
flirts and frumps, which that Northeme 
tike gaue me the last time he vfas m 
towne ^ 1639 Howell, 21, Yorkshire 
tikes 1762 Smollett, Sir L Greaves, 
ch XXII . I'se a poor Yorkshire tyke 
my name is Tim Crabshaw 
xSry Sojtt Roh Roy, ch iv , Thou 
kens I'm an outspoken Yorkshire tyke 
1866 Brogden, Lines Words, 328. 
Who respond by calling the people 
beyond the Humber ‘ Yorkshire Bites " 
1893 Crockett. Stichl Mtntsler. 268, 
The dialect of the “Tykes" of York- 
shire 

2 A Yorkshtreuay-bil = longertbzn 

a mile 1639-46 in Rump 5 o«gs, 
pt I p 123 (1662), {Repr 1874), For 
’tis {to speak in a familiar style), A 
Yorkshire wea-bit, longer then a imle 
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1640 Rous, Diary, 103 {Camden S), 
A Yorkshire way-bit, longer then a mile 
Before 1658 Cleveland, U'orks, 27 
(1742) [as m 1640] 1790 Grose, 

Prov Gloss , s V " Yorkshire " 

3 He's Yorkshire too Ibid, sv 
“ YorlKhire " Master’s Yorkshire too 
1796 Wolcot, Works, IV 102 (1796). 
But, hang the fellow, " he was York 
shire too" 1B03 Kenney, KaistH* 
the Wind, I i , Aye and you see I come 
fra— Yorkshire 1878 Folk-Lon 
Record, i 174, The saying He's York- 
shire, which is equivalent to "he’s a 
shaip fellow " 

4 To come Yorkshire over one =To 
over-reach or cheat 1700 Step to the 
Bath, 10 ( 0 ). I ask’d what countrey- 
man my landlord was > Answer was 
made full North, and faith 'twasvery 
evident, for he had put the Yorkshire 
most damnably upon us 1757 
Lanes Dialect, quoted in Sternberg, 

I Dialect, etc of Horihants , 127, Yorsbar, 
to put Yorkshire to a man is to tnck 
or deceive him 1839 Dicken«, 

Ntcklehy, ch xlii , It’s not exactly what 
we understand by " coming Yorkshire 
over us " m London 

See also Bishop Brigg 

Yorkshireman i A Yorkshireman's 
coed of arms a fly, a flea, a magpie, and 
a flitch of bacon 1790 Grose, Prov 
Glass, sv "Yorkshire" 1846-59 
Denham Tracts, 1 ng (F L S ) 1888 

N & Q , 7th ser , vi 368, a flea, 
a fly, and a magpie 

2 Give a Yorkshireman a halter, and 
he'll find a horse 1869 Hazlitt, 141 

3 Shake a bridle over a Yorkshire- 
man's grave, and he mil arise and steal 
a horse 1790 Grose. Prov Gloss, 
s\ " Yorkshire ” 1922 N &Q , 12th 
ser , M 499 

You I Since you know all and I 
nothing, tell me what J dreamed last night 
1640 Herbert, /flc Prtidenium 

2 Yok and I draw both m the same 
yoke 1732 Fuller, No 5840 

3 Yow are a fine fellow to fetch the 
devil a priest Ibid , No 5841 

4 You are an honest man, and I am 
ymr uncle and that's iuo lies Ibid . 
No 5845 
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5. Yotf are a sirecf mil. 1583 ; Jlel- 
bancke, Philoiinus, sig. X3, You are 
a swete nut, the deuill cracke you. 
1732; FuUer, No. 5844, You are a 
sweet nut, if 5'ou were well crackt. 

6. You arc not one of our paste. 1672 : 
Walker, Para-m., 21. 

7. You cannot tell [count], you arc 
naught to keep sheep. 1607.- Wilkins, 
Mts. of Enforced Marriage, in Hazlitt, 
0 . Plays, ix. 477, And if you cannot 
tell, beautji’, I take the adage for my 
reply : You are naught to keep sheep. 
1666: Torriano, Piazza Untv., 172, If 
you can’t tell you are nought to keep 
sheep. 

8. You sec your dinner. 1546 : Hoy- 
wood, Proverbs, pt. I. ch. .\i.. Ye see your 
fare (sayd she). 1738 : Swift, Polite 
Comers., Dial. II., Lady Answerall, 
pray eat, you see j’our dinner. 

9. You to the cabbage, and I to the beef. 
1732 : Fuller, No. 6007. 

Young, adj. and subs. i. A man 
may be young in years, and yet old in 
hours. Ibid., No.' 296. 

2. A young barber and an old 
physician. 157S : Florio, First Fruites, 
fo. 32. c. 1594 ; Bacon, Promus, No. 
581. 1666 : Torriano, Piazza Univ., 
21. 

3. A young maid married to an old 
man is like a new house thatched with old 
straw. 1659 • Howell, ii (9). 

4. A young man, a ruler. See quot. 
15th cent. : in Reliq. Antiquat, i. 316 
(1841), A j'^ong man, a rewler, recheles ; 
A olde man a lechowr, loweles ; A pore 
man a waster, haveles ; A riche man a 
thefe, nedeles ; A womman a rebawde, 
shameles. Thes V shalle never thrif 
blameles. 

5- A young man negligent, an old man 
necessitous. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 4S9. 

6. A young man old makes the old man 
young. i 6 $g : Howell, g (7). 

7. A young prodigal, an old mumper 
[beggar]. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 490. 

8 . A young serving-man, an old beggar. 

1598 : Serving 77 ians Cottifort, in Piedtfed 
Tracts (Hazlitt), 117. 1659 : R. 

Brome, E 7 iglish Moor, III. iii. I am 
too old to seek out a new master. I will 
not beg, because He crosse the proverb 


That runs upon old serving creatures. 
1706 : George-a-Green, in Thoms, Early 
Prose Rom., ii., g (1S28), An old serving- 
man made a young beggar. 1732 : 
Fuller, No. 492. 

9. A young trooper should have ati old 
horse. Ibid., No. 493. 

10. A yotmg whore an old saitii. 
1670 : Ray, 155. 1754 : Bcrthelson, 
Eng.-Danish Diet., s.v. “ Young." 

IT. A young wife and a harvest goose. 
See quot. c. 1400 : in Rehquee 
A 7 itiqucB, ii. 113 (1843), A yong w'yf and 
an arvyst gos, Moche gagil with bothe : 
A man that Qiath] ham [= them] jm 
bis clos [possession], Reste schal he 
wTOthe. 

12. If the young 7 nan would, and the 
old 7)1071 could, there would be 7 iothing 
undone. 1736 ; Bailey, Diet., s.v. 
" Would." 

13. Make the young 07 ie squeak, and 
you'll catch the old one. 1732 : Fuller, 
No. 3326. 

14. Of young 7 )ien dte 7 )iany, Of old 
7 nen scape 7 iot any. 1666 : Torriano, 
Piazza U 7 iiv., 105, Of young people, 
many dye, of the old none escapes. 
1670 : Ray, 127 : 1732 : FuUer, No. 
6379. Cf. No. 23. 

15. Quoth the young cock. I’ll 7 ieither 
7)icddle 7 ior 7 )iake. 1678 : Ray, 68. 
1710 : S. Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, 254. 1913 : E. M. Wright, 
Rustic Speech, etc., 123 [quoted as " the 
old Berkshire proverb "J. 

16. The young are not always with 
their bow bent, i.e. under rule. 1678 : 
Raj^ 353- 

17. The young cock crows as he heard 
the old one. 1509 : Barcla5% Ship of 
Fools, i. 235 (1874), The yonge cok 
lemeth to crowe hye of the olde. 1589 : 
Puttenham, E 7 igl. Poesie, 199 (Arber), 
As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick. 1615 : Brathw'ait, Strappado, 
176 (1878), Since as the old cocke 
crowes, the young cock learns. 1710 : 

S. Palmer, Moral Essays 07 i Proverbs, 
300. 1821 ; Scott, Pirate, ch. xviii [as 
in 1615]. 1910 : R. L. Gales, Studies 
inArcady, 335. 

18. Yotmg birds. See quot. 1893 : 
Gower, Gloss, of Surrey Words, 2 
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(E D S ), It ain’t often that the jonng 
birds feed the old 'uns 

19 Young birds See also SmaXi buds 

20 Young cocks loie no coops 1605 

Camden, Remains, 336 (1870) 173; 

Fuller, No 6036 

21 Young courtier See Courtier 

22 Young doth tt prick See 
Pricketh betimes 

23 Young men may die (Ad men 

must 1534 More, U orks p 1139, 
col 2 {1557) For as we well wot that 
a young man may dj e soone so be we 
very sure that an olde man cannot liue 
long 1605 Camden, Remains 336 

{1870) 1670 Ray, 126 173- 

Fuller, No 6039 Cf No 14 

24 Young men’s knocks old men fed 

1670 Ray, 38 1736 Bailey. Diet 

s \ Knock ' 1748 Richardson 

Uartssa n 121 (1785), Nor is that 
unworthy of his notice Young mens 
uolicks old men feel My devilish gout. 
God help me— 

25 Yoarg men think old men fools, 

mi old men know the young men are 
5577 J Grange Golden AphrodtUs, 
sig O2 1605 Chapman, All Foots. 
w ‘ ^ Rogers, Sfatnm 

88, Oiildren mil say that old 
folke dote, and are fooles . but old ones 
children are so 3738 
Swift. Polite Convers Dial I . You 
ij" fellows are fools . but we 

old fellows know joung fellows are 
f^ls 1901 F E Taylor, Lanes 
Sa^ngs.jj Ymng folk thmk’n 'at owd 
folk are foo s, but owd folk know'n at 
young uns are 

, , Ytwmg prodigal in a coach utU be 

No 1732 Fuller, 

27 Young saint old devil 3401 
Dives el Pauper, fo 34 (1536) ft ,s 
a common prouerbe yonge saynt olde 
^^52 Utimer, Sermons. 431 
(PS) 3592 Greene m Works^jt 
239 (Grosart). Fie vpon such as sav 
young saints, olde devils ,t is no doubt 
a deoillish and damnable savine 16^ 

A. Behn, Rover, pt I I „ , There'^ 
anner like a young samt 172s 
Bmley.tr Erasm Cel/ . 44, There is in 
old saying a young saint and an old 
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devil 1846 T Wnght, Essays on 
Middle Ages, 1 146, We say 

‘ young hypoente, old devil ” 

28 Young wenches make old wrenches 
1639 Clarke, 174 1670 Ray, 51 

Younger brother i The younger 
brother hath the more wit 1616 Sharp- 
ham Cupid's Whirligig III , The reason 
the younger brothers (according to the 
old wiues tales) alwayes prooued the 
wisest men 1678 Kay, 85 

2 The younger brother the better 

gentleman 1642 Fuller Holy State 

' Younger Brother,” Some account him 
the better gentleman of the two, 
because son to the more ancient gentle- 
man 1738 Swift, Polite Convers, 
Dial I 

3 To make a younger brother of one 
1597 Discouerte of Kntghts of the PosU, 
sig C2, Drawer (quoth he) thou most 
not thinke to make a younger brother 
of me 1678 Ray. 85, He has made 

younger brother of him 
Ywth I A lazy youth a lousy age 
173b Bailey, Diet . s v ” Youth ” 

2 Uyo^dhknewwhat age would crave, 

d would both get and save 1611 Cot- 
grave, sv "leunesse, ’ If youth knew 
what to do, and age could do what it 
knowes, no man would ever be poore. 
1670 Ray. 360 1732 Fuller, No 

6085 

3 What youth wones [is accustomed 
toj See quot 1303 Bnirnie. Handl 
i>ynne.\ 7674, Yu a prouerbe of olde 
engl),3TeUg men, and sofe hyt ys, ” Jjat 
yougfe wones, yu age mones, tat too 
dedyst ones Jjou dedyst eftsones ” 

4 Y^th and age Will not agree 3659 

HmveU. 19 1683 Menton. Yorlah 

83-7 {1697). Youth and Age will 
never agree 

5 Youth and white paper take any 
\^pression 1579 Lyly, Euphues, 37 
(Arber), The tender youth of a child is 

apt to receive any forme 1630 
’ dc, z (1641), 

* L 1 indeed the philosophers 
tabula is apt to receive any good 
mipressure 1670 Rav 17^2 
Fnlte. No 6066 3820 ^Lmb, slulh- 
M House, His mmd was in its onginal 
state of white paper 
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6. Youth riotously led, hreedeth a 
loathsome old age. 158S : Cogan, 
Haven of Health, Epis. Dcd., That 
saying not so common as true ; Youth, 
etc. 

7. Youth will he served. 1579 : L>’ly, 
Enphiics, 124 (Arbcr), We haue an oldc 
(prouerbe), youth wil- liauc his course. 
1633 : S. Marmion, Fine Companion, I. 
vii., Troth, uncle, youth will have his 
suing. 1851 ; Borrow, Lavengro, iii. 
291, Youth will be ser\’ed, ever}’ dog has 
his day, and mine has been a fine one. 
1896 : Doyle, Rodney Stone, ch. x. 
1921 ; A. Porterfield, *' Youth will be 
served ” [Stor}'] in Harper's Mag., Nov. 
696. 

Yule. I. A Yule feast may he quit at 
Paschc [Easter]. 1S46 : Denham. Pro- 
verbs, 63 (Perc}’ S.). 


2. It is easy to cry Yule at other men’s 
cost. 1546 : Hc>avood, Proverbs, pt. 1 . 
ch. xi. 1736 ; Jiailey, Did., s.v. 
“ Yule.” 1846 : Denham, Proverbs, 
62 (Percy S.) [“ good ’’ for " easy ’’]. 

3. Yuh is come, and Yule is gone. 
And xve have feasted well ; So Jack must 
to his flail again, And Jcnjiy to her 
wheel. 1S46 : Denham, Proverbs, 67 
(Percy S.). 

4. Yule is good on Yule even. 1630 ; 
Clarke, 307. 1670 : Ray, 44. 1S46- 
59 ; Denham Tracts, ii. 92 (F.L.S.). 

5. Yule, Yule! a pack of new cards 
and a Christmas fulc. 1846 ; Denham, 
Proverbs, 62 (Percy S.). 1904 ; Co. 
Folk-Loie. N’limberland, 179 (E.L.S.). 

Sec also Bare as the birch ; Christ- 
mas ; Dark ; Every day’s ; Fool (78) ; 
Martinmas (i) ; and Year (3). 


z 


Zeal without knowledge is fire without 
light. 1732 ; Fuller, No. 6069. 

Zeal without knowledge is the sister 
of folly. 1611 : Davies of Hereford, 


Sc. of Folly, 42 in Works, ii. (Grosart). 
1633 ; Draxc, 246. 

Zeal vdthout prudence is frenzy. 
1732 ; Fuller, No. 6070. 



